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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


A -SUMMARY  REPORT. 


To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary,  The 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  Asricul- 

2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C.,  l^keb 

Sir,  28tli  February  1893.        ^^^^^«- 

1.  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  this  final  report  on  the  condition  of  Scope  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  being  a  general  review  of  the  inquiries  held  by  me,  in  Eeport. 
pursuance  of  my  instructions,  in  seven  selected  poor  law  unions  in  different  counties  both 
of  North  and  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1892.  As  I  have  already  forwarded  to  you 
a  detailed  report  on  each  separate  union,  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  in  this 
report  to  a  general  summary  of  facts  and  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
different  districts. 

2.  According  to  the  Census  of  1881,  the  total  number  of  persons  returned  under  the  Proportion 
description  of  labourers  (both  male  and  female)  engaged  in  agriculture  amounted,  in  of  population 
Wales,  to  45,665  or  3  •  3  per  cent,  on  the  total  population  ;  of  these  40,896  were  males  ®"g^jJJ" 
and  4,769  were  females.     But  as  the  holdings  in  Wales  are  generally  small  as  com-  ^"^" 
pared  with  England,  while  the  occupiers  and  their  families  often  do  all  the  farm  work 

w:ith  the  aid  of  but  little  hired  labour,  a  better  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  country  may  be  formed  by  considering  the  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  of  all  persons  returned  as  being  engaged  in  agriculture.  This 
amounted  in  1881  to  11  per  cent,  for  Wales  alone  as  compared  with  5  •  3  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  A  table  giving  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  for 
each  county  for  1851-1881  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  (A.),  but  the  population 
enumerated  in  1891  has  not  yet  been  classified  according  to  their  occupations. 

3.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  land  is  held  and  cultivated  in  Conditions 
the  districts  visited  by  me  will  perhaps  be  of  some  help  to  understand  those  special  ^^^f^  ^^^^ 
circumstances  which,  in  agricultural  matters,  differentiate  Wales  from  England.  cultivation  is 

I  shall  first  refer  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  parties  interested  in  the 
land, — the  landlord,  occupier,  and  labourer. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  is  distributed  between  a  comparatively  large  number  of  Ownership 
persons,  with  the  result  that  there  are  but  few  really  large  estates  (of  agricultural  land  of  land, 
only)  in  Wales.  The  best  instances  of  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  well  consolidated, 
estates  came  under  my  notice  in  the  Pwllheli  Union,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  made 
up  of  the  three  great  estates  of  Penrhyn,  Vaynol,  and  Glynllifon.  Larger  than  any  of 
these,  but  more  scattered,  are  the  Wynnstay  and  Powis  estates,  portions  of  both  of 
which  are  included  in  the  Llanfyllin  Union.  But  there  are  no  estates  comparable  with 
these,  from  the  point  of  view  of  size,  in  either  of  the  three  other  unions  of  North  Wales 
visited  by  me. 

Turning  to  South  Wales,  I  found  in  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  scattered 
members,  so  to  speak,  of  large  estates,  owned,  for  instance,  by  Earl  Uunraven,  Earl 
Wimborne,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Miss  Talbot  of  Margam,  These  form,  as  it  were, 
so  many  appendages  to  mineral  and  industrial  properties  whose  colossal  magnitude 
dwarfs  the  apparent  value  and  importance  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  these  estates. 

4.  The  Narberth  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  some  respects  not  unlike   that  of  Land-hun- 
Dolgelley,  which  has  been  described  not  inaptly  as  the  home  of  "  squires  *' ;  but  it  has  ger  and 
also  another  characteristic  common  to  the  western  counties  of  South  Wales,  viz.,  the  ®^<^6ssiye 
mortgaged  freeholder.        .     ^_.      .      ^  JXd^gl 

Such  is  the  land-hunger  in  this  district  that  whenever  any  land  is  put  up  for  sale  tenant  ( i.)  The 
farmers  bid  recklessly  against  one  another ;  they  run  up  its  price  to  a  fancy  maximum,  mortgaged 
and  when  it  is  knocked  down  to  one  of  them  the  buyer  has  to  borrow  nearly  the  ^^^^^^Ider. 
whole  of  the  purchase  money  so  that  the  interest  payable  thereon  often  exceeds  what 
would  be  a  fair  rent  for  the  property.     While  most  landlords  in  time  of  great  depression 
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grant  certain  remissions  from  their  full  demands,  the  mortgagee,  regarding  his 
transaction  as  a  purely  commercial  one,  cannot  admit  any  moral  obligation  on  his  part  to 
reduce  the  per-centage  of  his  interest.  This  class  of  freeholders  have,  many  of  them, 
been  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  within  the  last  few  years,  while  none  have 
escaped  without  being  seriously  pinched  in  their  circumstances.  Their  only  chance  of 
being  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  such  times  is  by  dispensing  with  all  hired  labour 
and  keeping  their  children  who  might  be  earning  decent  livelihoods  in  other  occupations 
to  work  on  the  farm  at  home  and  so  help  to  wipe  off  the  ever-recurring  interest.  The 
same  result  also  follows  from  another  form  of  land-hunger  which  makes  tenants  compete 
for  the  occupation  of  farms,  particularly  if  the  landlord  has  no  other  rule  for  the 
selection  of  tenants  than  to  let  his  farm  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  North  Wales,  as  a 
rule,  farmers  leave  the  purchasing  of  their  holdings  to  the  gentry,  to  the  professional 
clasA,  and  to  the  capitalist,  so  that  the  mortgaged  freeholder  is  not  so  commonly  met 
with,  Lleyn  (in  the  Pwllheli  Union,  par.  6)  probably  being  the  only  district  where  he  is 
encountered. 

There  is  also  in  North  Wales  a  better  understanding  among  farmers  not  to  compete 
against  each  other  for  the  occupation  of  farms.  Perhaps  it  is  in  Anglesey  that  this 
spirit  of  competition  approaches  nearest  to  what  it  is  in  South-west  Wales. 

The  existence  of  both  these  forms  of  competition  has  a  serious  effect  in  reducing  the 
available  capital  of  farmers  and  in  consequently  lessening  the  amount  of  labour  which 
they  are  able  to  employ. 

5.  Apart  from  those  who  have  in  recent  years  bought  their  holdings  in  the  manner 
indicated,  the  older  class  of  herditary  yeomen  have  all  but  disappeared.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  (par.  5)  and  in  the 
Llanfyllin  Union  (par.  9)  where  their  freeholds  were  bought  up  either  by  the  larger 
landowners  to  consolidate  their  estates,  or  by  fresh  settlers  in  a  district  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  property. 

6.  Under  all  these  circumstances  there  are  practically  only  two  great  classes 
dependent  on  the  land  in  Wales,  viz.,  those  who  own  the  land  and  those  who  cultivate 
it ;  and  they  are  separated  by  well-marked  lines  of  difference,  chief  among  which 
perhaps  is  the  difference  of  language.  It  is  far  too  often  the  case  that  where  Welsh  is 
almost  the  sole  means  of  communication  with,  and  among,  the  tenants,  the  landlord  has 
to  rely  upon  his  agents,  bailiffs,  or  gamekeepers  for  information  which  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  at  first  hand  from  his  tenants  themselves.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the 
son  of  the  laird  often  sits  by  the  side  of  the  labourer's  son  in  an  elementary  school ;  but 
in  Wales,  though  the  children  of  farmers  and  labourers  always  attend  the  same  school, 
those  of  the  landowner  do  not  share  their  early  life  with  their  subordinates  in  the  same 
way.  Except  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  (Ruthin  Union  7, 48)  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Anglesey 
(par.  9)  there  is  no  well-marked  distinction  between  farmers  and  labourers,  for  the  one 
class  merges  into  the  other:  the  farmer  himself  works  alongside  with  the  labourer  on  his 
farm,  or  he  may  have  sons  who  are  engaged  as  servants  at  another  farmer's.  The 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  often  a  small  holding,  and  if  thrifty,  as  he  generally  is, 
hopes  to  rise  eventually  to  the  position  of  an  employer  of  labour.  In  the  two  districts 
which  I  have  mentioned  there  appears,  however,  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to  caste, 
resulting  in  a  distinct  peasant  class  separate  from  the  farmer  class,  and  here*I  found 
more  room  for  hostile  feeling  between  employer  and  employed  than  elsewhere. 

7.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  Bocial  position  of  Welsh  farmers,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  their  holdings  are  generally  small  in  extent,  and  where  there  are  apparent 
exceptions  they  chiefly  consist  of  large  sheep  runs  and  unenclosed  or  uncultivated 
mountain  land.  The  largest  holdings  that  came  under  my  notice  for  instance  were, 
first,  the  two  farms  (owned  as  well  as)  cultivated  by  Mr.  Marshall  Dug  dale  near  Llanfyllin 
(par.  10),  amounting  together  to  about  800  acres,  and  second,  Boverton  Farm  near 
Cowbridge  (par.  6),  which  is  slightly  less  in  extent.  But  the  farms  that  exceed  even 
200  acres  (of  cultivable  land)  can  in  each  union  be  easily  counted  on  one's  fingers, 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  are  less  than  200  acres  each. 

As  a  result,  small  holders  rely  a  good  deal  on  each  other's  help  for  such  operations 
as  require  a  large  number  of  hands,  e.g.^  threshing  in  arable  districts  and  sheep 
shearing  on  mountain  farms.  The  mutual  help  system  is  known  in  Welsh  as 
"  cymorth,"  e.g.,  "  cymorth  teilo  '*  and  '*  cymorth  troi  '*  in  cultivation,  and  "  cymorth 
dyrnu  "  in  threshing,  and  is  a  survival  of  the  old  Welsh  custom  of  **  Cymhorthau," 
which  were  prohibited  in  the  Tudor  period  owing  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
afforded  the  people  for  assembling  together  in  large  numbers. 
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Possibly  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  holdings  may  also  account  for  a  fact  that        The 

militated  somewhat  against  the  success  of  my  inquiries.     It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  Agbicul- 

accounts  of  any  kind  being  systematically  kept  by  Welsh  farmers,  and  book-keeping  t  ^^^^ 

is  practically  unknown  among  them.     It  was  therefore  no  easy  task  for  me  to  obtain        

reliable  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  different  farm  operations,  or  even  of  the  total 
payments  in  respect  of  the  cultivation  of  different  crops. 

8.  Owing  also  to  the  limited  extent  of  holdings,  as  well  as  the  uneven  surface  of  Useof  steam, 
the  land  in  many  districts,  operations  on  a  large  scale  are  often  impossible ;  thus  it  ^*°^»  ™^ 
is  on  Boverton  Farm  only  (Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  par.  19)  that  steam  is  used  (to  my  borae^wer 
knowledge)  in  cultivation.     It  is  fairly  common,  however^  for  threshing  purposes  in  in  agrujul- 
all  districts  where  corn  is  grown  to  any  extent.     The  practice  is  for  the  machine  ture. 
proprietor  to  undertake  the  threshing  by  contract,  or  to  charge  so  much  a  day  for  ^'  *  ^-  ^^* 
its  use.     The  small  holders  sometimes  bring  their  corn  to  the  larger  farms  to  be 
threshed  before  the  machine  is  removed,  or  have  to  fall  back  on  horse  or  water  power 

for  the  purpose. 

I  know  of  no  other  agricultural  purpose  for  which  steam  is  used  in  Wales.  As  to 
other  forces  of  nature,  wind  power  is  utilised  in  the  Anglesey  and  Pwllheli  Unions 
for  turning  com  mills,  but  these  belong  to  independent  millers,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  farmer  who  has  a  windmill  in  connexion  with  his  farm, 
though  wind  power  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  tried  on  some  of  the  largest 
farms  in  these  districts  for  crushing  oats,  pulping  roots,  cutting  chaff,  and  driving 
other  farm  machinery. 

These  last-named  operations  are  performed  at  most  of  the  hillside  farms  in  the  Dolgelley,5. 
Dolgelley  Union  (par.  5)  by  means  of  water  power  which  might  be  more  extensively 
utilised  in  other  parts,  where  a  steady  supply  of  water  is  easily  procurable.  Welsh 
farmers  and  others  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  water  supply  as  a 
great  natural  power,  now  that  the  water-sheds  of  Wales  are  being  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  distant  towns. 

But  what  has  chiefly  lessened  the  drudgery  of  manual  labour  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  labour-saving  machinery  as  is  worked  by  horse-power.  This  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  hay  harvest  on  lowland  farms  where  no  extra  hands  are 
now  required.  Reaping  machines  are,  however,  used  in  only  a  few  cases,  and  self- 
binders  are  probably  confined  to  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  only. 

Thus,  in  Wales,  machinery  has  not  replaced  manual  labour  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
might  have  been  expected.  In  many  cases  it  has  made  possible  a  more  thorough 
cultivation,  which  in  turn  has  necessitated  an  increase  of  labourers.  "Whenever  a 
large  decrease  has  taken  place  it  is  attributable  not  so  much  to  a  change  in  the 
method  of  farming  as  to  a  change  in  the  very  nature  of  the  agriculture  pursued — the 
substitution  of  stock  grazing  for  cultivation. 

9.  The   character   of  Welsh  agriculture  is  essentially   pastoral.      In   none   of  the  Nature  of 
unions  visited  by  me  does  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  amount  to  the  total  extent  of  Welsh  agri- 
the  permanent  pasture,  though  it  exceeds  the  latter  in  that  portion  of  the  Ruthin  d" ^fu^' 
Union  (par.  5)  which  consists  of  the  lowlying  land  of   the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  the  ' '  * 
Llandyfrydog  sub-district  of  the  Anglesey  Union  (par.  7).     Next  to  these,  in  the 

order  of  the  comparative  extent  of  cultivation,  are  the  residue  of  tlie  Anglesey  Union,  Anglesey,  7 
the  Lleyn  (or  peninsular)  portion  of  Pwllheli  Union,  and  the  country  popularly  known 
as  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  {i.e.,  the  Cowbridge  district)  of  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 
Union  In  the  Llanfyllin  Union  the  permanent  pasture  is  more  than  double  the 
arable  land,  while  in  the  Narberth  and  Dolgelley  Unions  it  is  about  four  times  the 
quantity.  Cultivation  has  been  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  grazing  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  south  of  Glamorgan  and  the  unions  of  Narberth  (par.  16)  and 
Llanfyllin ;  the  proportions  in  the  Dolgelley  Union  have  remained  fairly  stationary, 
while  in  all  probability  it  has  been  slightly  increased  in  some  districts  of  the  Ruthin, 
Anglesey,  and  Pwllheli  Unions.  Taking  the  whole  of  Wales,  however,  the  total 
amount  of  its  arable  Imd  has  diminished  during  the  last  20  years  by  a  trifle  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  original  extent,  or  more  precisely  21  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
a  similar  decrease  in  England  of  14  per  cent.  Outside  the  cultivated  area  there  are 
also  in  some  districts,  e^g.^  those  of  Dolgelley  and  Llanfyllin,  extensive  sheep  runs  or 
hill  grazings,  of  which  no  reliable  account  was  available  until  recently.  In  a  return 
just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  appears  that  there  are  approximately  in 
Wales  953,000  acres  of  such  unenclosed  mouatain  land,  not  previously  enumerated, 
over  which  sheep  and  other  live  stock  range  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year. 
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Ruthin,  51. 


10.  It  is  also  well  to  understand  at  the  outset  what  is  the  Welsh  method  of  paying 
labourers,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  labourer  s  position  and  his  relation 
to  his  employer.  The  practically  invariable  rule  with  native  Welsh  employers  is  to 
board  their  men,  and  in  the  case  of  young  unmarried  persons  to  lodge  them  on  the 
premises  as  well.  This  is  quite  apart  from  perquisites,  &c.,  which  vary  greatly  in 
different  districts.  Where  labourers  live  on  their  own  finding  there  are  some  special 
circumstances  accounting  for  such  a  deviation  from  the  custom  of  the  country.  The 
natural  inference  would  at  once  be  that  the  employer  is  an  Englishman,  or  is  putting 
to  trial  an  English  mode  of  dealing  with  his  labourers. 

The  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  (par.  13)  is,  however,  an  exception,  for  there 
a  large  number  of  labourers  habitually  live  on  their  own  finding.  So  inseparable  an 
incident  to  a  labourer  s  employment  in  other  Welsh  districts  is  his  board,  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c.,  in  Agriculture  (1867j, 
it  is  stated  ''  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  understood  in  England,  viz.,  as  a  man 
"  providing  his  own  food  and  that  of  his  family,  and  dependent  altogether  on  the 
"  wages  he  receives  from  his  employer,  is  comparatively  rare  over  a  large  part  of  Wales.' 

The  Welsh  system  brings  the  labourer  into  veiy  close  contact  with  his  employer,  and 
gives  the  latter  plenty  of  opportunities  for  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  his  sub- 
ordinate, if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  greater  community  of  social  ideas 
between  the  two  classes  under  such  circumstances,  and  there  is  every  inducement  for. 
either  party  to  give  frequent  proof  of  his  interest  in  the  other's  welfare.  Like  every- 
thing else,  it  is  however  liable  to  be  abused,  and  the  quality  of  the  food  provided  is  a 
prolific  source  of  dispute  and  of  ill  feeling  between  master  and  man.  But  though  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  labourer  gets  at  his  employer's  table  better  food  than 
he  would,  if  living  on  his  own  finding,  it  is  quite  as  readily  admitted  that  the  home- 
staying  members  of  his  family  suffer  in  proportion.  It  would  be  easier  for  the 
labourer's  wife  to  cater  for  the  whole  family  if  her  husband's  wages  were  paid  altogether 
in  cash  than  it  is  for  her  to  do  so  now  when  so  large  a  portion  of  his  wages  is  retained 
in  respect  of  his  board. 


The  supply 
of  labourers 
fluctuating 
with  the 
condition 
of  other 
industries. 

B.  &C.  11. 


Xarberth, 
12,  17. 
Llanfyllin, 
15. 


Bridgend  and 
(*ow  bridge, 
App.  A.  4. 


I. — The  Supply  op  Labour. 

11.  The  supply  of  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  may  generally  be  described  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  a  district  is  situated  from  an  industrial  or 
mineral  centre,  but  the  supply  may  also  be  considerably  influenced  by  many  local 
considerations,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  travelling  facilities,  while  the  general  condition 
of  trade  accounts  for  temporary  and  periodic  fluctuations.  Of  the  unions  visited  by 
me,  the  only  districts  where  a  continuous  (as  opposed  to  a  merely  intermittent)  scarcity 
of  labourers  is  felt,  are  the  Bridgend  and  Cfowbridge  Union  (par.  11)  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Narberth  and  Llanfyllin  Unions. 

Labourers  from  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  from  Hereford,  and  the  Cirencester 
district  in  Gloucestershire,  have  almost  everywhere  superseded  the  indigenous  Welsh 
labourer  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  excepting  along  the  seaboard,  in  parts  that  are 
remotest  from  railway  communication.  But  even  the  new  comers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
remain  very  long  on  the  land,  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  almost  invariably 
succeed  in  attracting  them  to  the  mineral  districts,  so  that  other  labourers  have  to  be 
continually  drafted  from  the  same  English  counties  to  replace  them. 

The  South  Wales  *' works"  also  attract  labourers  in  large  numbers  from  the  unions 
of  Narberth  (par.  17)  and  Llanfyllin  (par.  15),  though  the  scarcity  is  cot  nearly  so 
acutely  felt.  When  the  coal  trade  is  brisk,  coal  mining  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
large  quantity  of  unskilled  labour,  a  state  of  things  against  which  some  miners'  agents 
protest.  The  slate  quarries  of  North  Wales  do  not  seem  to  drain  the  agricultural 
population  so  exhaustively,  one  probable  reason  for  the  difference,  apart  from  the 
smaller  dimensions  of  the  industry,  is  that  those  who  are  engaged  at  the  chief  quarries 
form  a  kind  of  hereditary  guild  of  skilled  workmen,  into  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
agricultural  labourer  to  be  admitted,  though  he  jnight  be  employed  about  the  quarry 
on  such  unskilled  work  as  clearing  rubbish,  &c.  Railway  work  has  also  absorbed  large 
numbers  of  labourers  from  rural  districts. 

In  addition  to  these  competing  industries  within  Wales  which  have  attracted  so  many 
labourers  from  farm  work,  large  numbers  have  migrated  from  Wales  to  the  United 
States  of  America — probably  Montgomeryshire  has  provided  more  emigrants  than  any 
other  agricultural  county.  During  the  great  Mormon  propaganda  of  some  30  or  40 
years  ago  hundreds  of  men  left  the  districts  of  Wick  and  St.  Brides  Major  in  the 
South  of  Glamorgan  for  Salt  Lake  City.     A  Welsh  agricultural  colony  founded  in 
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1865  at  Chupafrin  the  Argentine  Republic  has  also  drafted  from  Wales  a  small  portion 
of  the  rural  popiilation,  but  Canada  and  other  agricultural  colonies  have  npt  proved 
very  attractive  fields  of  emigration  for  Welsh  labourers. 

12.  In  no  part  of  Wales  is  there  at  any  time  or  season  of  the  year  any  appreciable 
number  of  agricultyral  labourers  out  of  employment,  if  they  are  willing  to  work  at  all. 
A  farmer  generally  engages  all  the  servants  and  labourers  he  is  likely  to  require  at  the 
hiring  fair  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  service.  If  a  man  is  not  then 
engaged,  and  has  no  sure  prospect  of  plenty  of  job  work,  he  straightway  migrates,  in 
North  Wales  to  the  quarries,  or  in  South  Wales  to  the  '*  works."  Thus  the  supply  is 
practically  never  greater  than  the  demand,  though  the  reverse  is  very  often  the  case. 
A  Somerset  labourer  in  South  Glamorgan  mentioned  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  counties  which  had  struck  him  was  that  if  in  Somerset  a  man  once  left  the  farm 
where  he  was  employed  he  would  never  be  tEtken  back  to  service  a  second  time  (and 
perhaps  would  find  it  diflBcult  to  get  employment  on  any  other  farm  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood), but  in  Glamorgan  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  labourer  to  leave  his  employment  and 
go  to  the  **  works  '*  for  a  period,  and  then  return  to  work  on  the  same  farm. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  English  labourers  into  the  South  of  Glamorgan 
there  is  another  form  of  immigration  to  be  found  in  South-West  Wales  and  possibly  in 
other  districts.  Scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  English  lads  from  reformatories,  from 
ragged  and  industrial  schools  and  similar  institutions  are  brought,  chiefly  through  the 

,  agency  of  a  few  clergymen,  to  the  most  rural  parts,  and  apprenticed  to  farm  work. 
.  In  some  cases  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  to  a  deplorable  extent,  as  the 
.  common  language  of  all  round  them  is  Welsh,  while  they  can  speak  English  only, 
though  many  of  them  pick  up  the  vernacular  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  This  system 
may  in  course  of  time  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  labouring  class,  both  those 
who  are  introduced  and  the  native  labourers,  unless  it  is  placed  under  certain  regula- 
tions and  some  provision  made  for  the  social  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  monoglot 
English  lads  who  are  thus  imported  into  agricultural  districts.  With  these  two 
exceptions  mentioned  there  are  no  other  instances  of  agricultural  labourers  migrating 
into  Wales  either  for  particular  seasons  or  for  permanent  employment.  But  in  some 
parts  there  is  a  slight  shifting  to  and  fro  among  native  labourers  at  harvest  time.  Thus 
Denbighshire  men  go  from  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  to  the  more  hilly  districts  of  Merioneth 
for  the  hay  time,  and  return  home  to  their  own  county  for  the  com  harvest.  Men  from 
Anglesey  (par.  12)  and  Lleyn  (Pwllheli  Union,  par.  13)  also  go  hay-cutting  and  hay- 
making for  weeks  in  the  uplands  of  Carnarvonshire.  In  South  Wales  men  who  work 
at  the  collieries  but  whose  families  live  in  the  country  often  go  home  for  a  month  or  so 
at  harvest  to  work  for  the  owners  of  their  cottages.  But  there  are  no  Irish  labourers 
who  now  come  to  Wales  for  the  harvest  as  in  former  years,  and  each  district  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  self-contained  and  independent  of  outside  labour,  which  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  is  dear  if  not  also  wasteful. 

14.  Since  the  year  1851,  the  date  at  which  the  population  statistics  given  in 
Appendix  A.  commence,  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  steady  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  described  as  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  those  figures  : — 

Per-centage  of  Decrease  of  Agricultural  Labourers. 


Tub 
Agkicul. 

TURAL 

Lauourer. 

No  "  unem- 
ployed "  in 
agricultural 
districts. 


B.  &  C.  30. 


Immigration 
of  labourers. 


Male  and  Female* 

1851-1881. 

1851-1861. 

1861-1871. 

1871-1881. 

North  Wales          ..... 
South  Wales          -            -            •            •            - 

21-7 
14-2 

25-8 
29-4 

11.7 
.       17-8 

All  Wales            .             .             .            - 

17-9 

27-9 

150 

Dolgelley, 
14. 

Anglesey,  12. 
Pwllheli,  13. 
Narberth, 
15. 


Steady 
decrease  in 
numbers  of 
agricultural 
labourers 
since  1861  ; 
its  causes. 


I  have  already  suggested  some  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  decrease, 
but  they  may  be  once  more  enumerated  here. 

(1.)  The  increase  of  permanent  pasture  at  the  expense  of  arable  land.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  primary  cause,  being  itself  the  result  of  certain  economic 
changes  Avhich  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  The  extent  and  local  distribution 
of  this  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land  have  also  boen  indicated  in  par.  9*  , 
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28. 

Dolgelley, 
46. 


Nurhenh, 
16. 

Llaniyllin, 
16. 


Narberth, 
17. 


Pwllheli,  12. 


Gi'iJAtest 
decrease  in 
the  number 
of  females 
employed. 


(2.)  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  This  has  more  particularly 
affected  the  hay  and  com  harvests  in  W^es,  while  in  other  respects  it  has  lightened 
the  labourer's  burden  rather  than  reduced  the  amount  of  his  manual  work. 

(3.)  In  the  several  unions  of  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  Llanfyllin  (par.  28),  and 
Dolgelley  (par.  46),  it  was  alleged  that  the  enlargement  of  farms  by  the  amalgamation 
of  small  holdings,  and  the  multiplication  of  "  bye-takes/*  had  also  contributed  to  the 
decrease,  not  only  of  the  agripultural  population  generally,  but  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  hired  labour  employed.  In  most  districts  this  process  appears  to  have  ceased  from 
10  to  15  years  ago,  though  it  was  stated  in  the  Dolgelley  IJnion  that  it  is  still  going 
on  in  that  district. 

(4.)  There  appears  also  to  be  in  many  districts  a  signal  want  of  mutual  confidence 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  seriously  affects  the  manner  in  which  farming  is 
carried  on.  Tenants  themselves  generally  describe  the  situation  by  referring  to  the 
"  insecurity  of  tenure  and  the  liability  to  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  excessive  rents 
"  exacted  from  tenant  farmers  often  on  their  own  improvements."  Landlords,  on  the 
other  hand,  deny  the  charges  implied  in  such  assertions,  and  even  lay  the  blame  for 
insuflScient  cultivation  at  the  farmer  s  own  door.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
some  parts  of  "Wales  considerably  less  labour  is  employed  on  many  farms  than  might 
profitably  be,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, though  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  perhaps  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
distrust  whicn  produces  such  an  effect. 

Besides  the  reduction  in  the  actual  number  of  those  employed  in  agriculture,  there 
has  also  been  another  change  in  the  saine  direction,  though  different  in  its  form : 
though  the  number  be  kept  up,  younger  hands  or  indoor  servants  commanding  smaller 
wages  are  now  employed  to  take  the  place  of  more  experienced  elderly  married 
labourers.  This  change  is  almost  universal  in  Wales,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  foimd 
to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere  in  the  Unions  of  Anglesey  and  PwUneli,  where  it  was 
asserted  that  the  best  fanners  are  keeping  a  larger  and  better  staff  than  they  were  20 
years  ago.  Such  cases  were,  however,  admitted  to  be  exceptional,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  doubt  of  the  universality  of  the  double  form  of  reduction  in  the  labour  employed. 
When  it  is  also  considered  that  there  has  been  a  concurrent  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  in  most  districts,  the  total  quantity  of  manual  labour  performed  in  agriculture 
must  have  seriously  diminished  in  Wales  within  the  period  referred  to. 

15.  The  figures  given  in  par.  14  refer  to  both  males  and  females  engaged  in  agriculture. 
At  the  earliest  of  the  dates  referred  to  (1851)  women  were  very  commonly  employed 
in  agriculture  in  certain  districts  of  Wales.  This  was  more  the  case  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  counties.  The  more  particular  distribution  of  the  custom  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statistics  given  in  Appendix  A.,  as  well  as  from  a  perusal  of  the 
reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children,  Women,  &c.  in  Agriculture  (1867).  The  proportion  per  cent,  of 
either  sex  so  engaged  as  returned  in  the  censuses  of  1851-1881  is  as  follows  : — 


1851. 

1861.                                1871. 

1881. 

Males.       Females. 

Males. 

1 
Females.  |    Males. 

Females. 

Males.      Females. 

1 

North  Wales  - 
South  Wales  - 

75-8 
67-5 

248 
32-5 

89-9 
80-9 

10*1 
19- 1 

92-1 

82-9 

7-9         940 

17.1         84-8 

1 

5-4 
15-2 

Dolgelley, 
27. 


This  decrease  in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  female  labourers  has  been  due,  partly 
to  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  employing  female  labour  in  the 
open  field,  partly  to  other  causes. 

There  has  grown  up  among  the  labouiing  class  a  greater  desire  to  see  the  wife 
staying  at  home  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  family  rather  than  to  see  her  leaving 
her  children  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  few  extra  shillings.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
husband's  wages  should  be  enough  to  enable  the  family  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  the  wife's  labour,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  her  tmdertaking  such  homework 
as  she  can  do  without  absenting  herself  from  her  home,  e.g.^  laundry  work  (Dolgelley, 
par.  27J. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  also  finds  that  most  employers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tiie  employment  of  females  in  field  labour  is  both  ''  economically  false  and  morally 
wrong,''  so  that  in  many  districts  women  are  never  even  asked  to  do  an  ocoasienal 
day's  woi^  in  tibe  fields.    Connderably  more  female  labour  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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soutliern  than    in    the   northern  counties  of  Wales,  Cardiganshire   being  generally         The 
recognised  as  occupying  the  premier  position  as  a  female-employing  county.     I  also     ^g^^'cul 
found  in  some  parts  of  Pembrokeshire  (Narberth,  App.  B.,  par.  8)  a  kind  of  under-    j^^iqubkr 

standing,  not  very  clearly  defined,  that  the  wives  of  labourers  who  lived  as  "  bound         

tenants "  in  cottages  belonging  to  their  employers  should  work  when  required  on 
their  employers'  farms,  for  turnip  hoeing  and  general  harvesting.  The  custom  bears 
some  analogy  to,  and  may  have  sprung  from  the  same  origin  as  the  "  bondager"  systeni 
of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland. 

16.  In  conclusion,  female  labour,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  agriculture,  Present 
is  at  present  restricted  to  >he  following  depi^rtments  of  work : —  ^  female  e^ 

1.  Such  domestic  operations  as  housefcepping,  the  pfsepafatiojitof  tho  labouTQrs'  food,  piojment 
gardening,  and  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  poultry.  >        ,  «\ 

2.  Dairy  work,  including  the  milking.  .  ,    .  «      <    . 

3.  In  the  Narberth  Union  {md  other  districts  in  Swtt-'West  Wales),  the  feediiig  Of 
milch  cows,  and  practically  all, the  necessary  attendance  upon  them  in  viiMier. 

4.  In  Sou<^  Glamorgan  (Bridigend  and  Cowbridge,  pat^  30)  a  little  nhmp  milking  is  ^-  *^  ^-  20. 
still  done  in  the  summer  months  by  labouroijsi'  wjves,  but  .it .  i^ia  naatter  <rf  in^easing 
difficulty  to  get  women,  who  are  willing  to  do  4hip  woi^  which  is  acknowledged  ta  l^ 

A  disagreeable  one.  t:  :  >     j.;      i  y 

5.  In  hilly  districts,  where  cultivation  ip  carried  on,  young  servant  gii^a often  have 
charge  of  a  team  of  horses  in  harrowing,  ^pd  where  threshing  is  done  fey  horse  or 
water  power,  women  generally  help  by  taking^p.  man's  place  at  jome  point  or  otier. 

6.  Occasional  help  in  hay-time  or  harvest,,  and  less  frequently,  in  setting  and  picking 
potatoes,  turnip-hoeing,  and  gathering  stones,  &o.i,  iQuhayfield^.,  This  is  j^tpstiyi  found 
in  the  Narberth  and  Dolgelley  Unions,  or  perhaps  it  woul4  be  tnore  a(^urate  tasj^  that 

it  is  in  districts  where  small  holdings  are  most  numerous.     As^W^a  sta|ie<}  by  fii.  "witness  ^  ,    ,. 
in  the  Dolgelley  TTnion  (par.  16) :  "  Women  have  to  work,  veyy  h^r^ion:  the  small  farms ;  ig  ^  ^^' 
**  they  do  the  chaff-butting  and  churning  isvhich  ace  doi^^^b^y  la^ani  o^he. husband 
**  ofte^.goes  to  wQpk  to  the  mines  or  elsewhere^  leaving  the  hard  work  at  home  to  be 
".done  jby,;, his  yife  j  in.  ff^ct  much  of  tjie  buf^en  of,heme-:Work  on  *  emails  farms  is 

**  throw.n  on|:;tl^  w.flinen,  whether  a  servant  gid,  a  daughter,  or  a^wife."  • 

|n  most  diqtiricts  l^h^B  is  a  kind  of  traditional  aversicm  on  the  part  of  laboiu^ers  to 
copdescend  to  maik  cows.  ,•  .Where  there  .are  cow-men  or  stock-men  who  take  part  in 
thf^,  milkmg  they  are  either  labourers  of  other  nationalities  who  have  imnrigrated  to 
WaJes,  or  young  l^ds  who  are  compelled  to  milk,  mwch  against  their  will  as  a  rule. 

17.  There  is  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  maids  for  farm  service  than' of  )[male)  Great 
labourers  in  every  part  of  Wales.  One  reason  is  that  their  hours  of  work  are  longer,  8^*^^**y  ^^ 
and  their  work,  comparatively  speaking,  is  harder  than -is  the  case  with  labourers;  vantsfor' 
they  are  the  earliest  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  the  latest  to  retire  at  night,  and  during  agricultural 
the  whole  day  they  ai*e  perhaps  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  their  mistress.  A  Glamor-  work.  Its 
ganshire  correspondent  speaks  of  their  work  as  "hard  and  endless."  It  is  only  ^"Tq  go 
another  illustration  of  the  old  couplet  that —  •  .   .         Doigeiiev, 

*•  Man's  work  Is  from  sun  to  Sun,         '        -  16. 

But  a  woman's  Wotfk  is  DIB v«r  doUe."        '^    ' 

PethApS  also  town  life  has  a  greater  fascination  for  them 'than  for  tte  men.  .The 
number  of  country  girls,  daughters  of  agricultural  labourer^,  who  go  in  for  dressmaking 
is  astounding,  and  one  often  wonders  if  half  of  their  number  get  any  work  at  all. 
Welsh  girls  are  alsc^  in  great  demand  as  domestic^  servants  in  England,  owitig  to  ^eir 
character  fot*  iiidlistry,  honesty;  Snd  cfeanliness,  pirtly^  the  result  of  an  early  religious 
training,  and  partly' (fn  ma;ny  cases)  6t  a  bringing  up  oil  a  small  holding  where  a  taiate 
for  work  has  been  acquired  (Llanfyllin,  par.  17).       '\     *  ^        .  "     Llanfyliin, 

The  watering-places  and  other  tourist  centres  iri  North  Wales  are  often  the  meatus  ^^• 
of  drawing  good  girls  from  the  farms,  leaving  inferior  ones  behiVid.  In  their  new 
situations  they  get  good  wages,  a  large  amotrfft'  of  "gratuitiBS  and  prefsents  froib 
visitors,  and  what  is  sometimes  tnore  appreciated,  a  lively,  albeit  a  biafd  tim^  during 
the  continuance  of  the  short  season.  The  best  girls  are  then  almost  invariably  taken 
to  England  by  the  visitors,  and  in  time  are  the  means  of  inducing  bthers  to  follow  in  PHrllheli,  lo 
their  wake  (Pwllheli,  par.  10). 

But  though  farmers  are  thus  often  at  their  wits'  end  for  servant  girls,  and  have  to  b.  &  C.  ii. 
attend  hiring  fairs  at  great  distances  from  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some,  Dolgelley, 
the  most  serious  feature  of  the  case  is  the  growing  scarcity  of  competent  girls  who  ^^• 
can  take  charge  of  the  'dairy  and  of  other  work  requiring  care  and  responsibility. 
This  leads  uiS  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  general*  qUeirtion  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  labourers. 
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B.  &  C.  12. 

Narberth, 

17. 

Llanfyllin, 

30. 

Pwllheli,  14. 


Pwllbeli,  14. 
Anglesey,  13. 


B.  &  C.  14. 


B.  &  C.  12. 


Farmers  dis- 
pensing with 
the  l)est 
men,  e.g.^ 
**  hwsmon  " 
for  the  sake 
of  retrench- 
ment. 

Dolgelley, 
22. 


18.  Complaints  as  to  the  deterioration  of  labourers  were  frequently  made  during  the 
inquiry,  but  on  close  investigation  I  found  that  they  were  not  altogether  well-founded. 
It  was  stated  that  there  are  now  but  few  labourers  compared  with  former  times  that 
can  cut  a  clean  drain  or  lay  a  hedge  properly.  In  their  self-defence,  the  labourers 
retorted  that  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  eflBciency  in  these  works  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Then,  a  labourer  would  be  specially 
engaged  on  the  larger  farms  to  look  after  ditches,  drains,  and  fences,  while  now  one  of 
tl  e  ordinary  servants  is  expected  to  attend  to  them,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
fact  that  younger  men  are  now  engaged  in  substitution  for  elderly  married  labourers 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  work  of  young  men  should  not  be 
contrasted  with  the  performances  of  much  older  people  (B.  &  C,  par.  12 ;  Narberth, 
par.  17  ;  Llanfyllin,  par.  30;  Pwllheli,  par.  14). 

In  some  kinds  of  work  a  distinct  improvement  was  generally  admitted  ;  for 
example,  in  ploughing  and  sheep- shearing.  Stackmaking  has  also  improved^  in 
Pwllheli  (par.  14)  and  Anglesey  (par.  13),  though  probably  not  in  other  districts, 
certainly  not  in  South  Wales.  With  reference  to  those  occupations  where  the  ''  will  '* 
plays  an  important  part,  such  as  in  attendance  on  horses  and  cattle,  there  is  much 
diversity.  Some  labourers  limit  their  work  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  while  others 
have  a  real  love  for  the  animals  in  their  charge,  and  will  attend  to  them  late  and  early 
(Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  par.  14).  As  a  general  rule,  however,  labourers  of  the 
present  day  are  much  more  careless  and  indiflferent  than  their  predecessors,  and  are 
less  willing  to  put  themselves  to  any  little  inconvenience  to  oblige  their  employers. 
Wherever  there  is  a  deterioration  of  skill  and  an  increased  absence  of  willingness, 
there  is  also  to  be  noticed  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  a  greater  desire  to  be  continually 
changing  their  service.  The  time-honoured  custom  of  rewarding  long  service  by 
means  of  premiums  and  gifts  in  kind  has  practically  died  out.  Formerly  in  South- 
West  Wales  every  servant  who  remained  in  the  same  place  of  service  for  seven  years 
was  entitled  to  a  heifer,  while  maid  servants  were  similarly  rewarded  with  a  pair  of 
blankets.  Money  premiums  were  also  given  by  farmers*  clubs  in  recognition  of  long 
service,  but  not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  came  under  my  notice  as  still  extant  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry.  In  some  districts,  ploughing  matches  and  similar  competi- 
tions in  agricultural  work  have  also  disappeared,  though  in  Anglesey  and  Pwllheli  the 
interest  taken  in  them  has  probably  increased  of  recent  years.  Elsewhere  it  is 
significant  that  the  prize-winners  are  generally  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  just  those 
persons  who  might  be  expected  to  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  farm  work,  and  who  also 
have  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  efficiency  in  their  work  (B.  and  C,  par.  12). 

Another  noticeable  fact  is  the  great  decadence  of  skill  in  wood-carving  ana  kindred 
handiworks,  which  were  a  special  feature  of  almost  every  farmer's  kitchen  in  the 
winter  evenings  40  years  ago  or  less.  In  this  way  spoons,  ladles,  and  platters  were 
skilfully  carved,  while  all  sorts  of  baskets,  brooms,  mole-traps,  and  implement  handles 
for  the  use  of  the  farm  were  either  made  or  mended  by  the  servants.  Very  few  of 
the  younger  men  can  now  make  a  spoon,  and  most  of  the  articles  enumerated  are 
therefore  bought  instead  of  being  made  at  home. 

19.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  teach  the  younger  men  as  they  grow  up ; 
the  farmer  himself  does  not  feel  enough  interest  in  his  employees  to  do  so,  while  he 
has  also  probably  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  more  experienced  servant,  wbo 
could  do  so,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  amount  of  his  labour  bill.  In  North 
Wales,  for  instance,  the  leading  servant  on  a  farm,  if  vested  with  some  responsibility, 
is  generally  called  "  Yr  hwsmon  "  (the  husbandman).  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  foreman 
or  working  bailiff.  But  the  number  of  men  so  engaged  has  very  materially  diminished 
within  recent  years,  especially  in  the  Unions  of  Llanfyllin,  Dolgelley  (par.  22),  and 
Ruthin.  This  means  that  the  best,  most  experienced,  and  most  trustworthy  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  are  being  dispensed  with,  younger  men  being  engaged  in 
their  stead.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  counterpart  of  the  **  hwsmon  "  in 
South  Wales.  In  aU  probability  there  is  none,  as  there  is  less  tendency  to  specialise 
different  departments  of  farm-work  in  South  Wales.  On  a  fully  equipped  farm  in 
North  Wales  there  are  the  foreman  (hwsmon),  the  stockman  (porthwr),  the  first  and 
second  carter,  and  the  spade-man  (dyn  hefo*  i  raw).  Though  there  may  be  the  same 
number  of  servants  on  a  given  farm  in  South  Wales,  there  is  not  the  same  delimitation 
of  work,  and  labourers  are  therefore  men  of  odd  jobs  rather  than  specialists  in  one 
work. 

As  the  *'  hwsmon "  is  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  agricultural  labourer  (in 
North  Wales),  some  definition  of  his  duties  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  the  winter, 
his  duties  are  often  those  of  an  ordinary  servant,  and  he  may  be  acting  as  head  carter. 
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cowman,   or  **  spademan."     But  in  the  summer  term,  when  all  the  men  are  more        The 
together,  the  responsibilir.y  of  management  chiefly  rests  on  him.     At  hiring  time  he  is     Agricul- 
engaged  first,  and  has  sometimes  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  other    L^BomiiEu. 

hands.     The  younger  men  also  want  to  know  who  is  to  be  the  "  hwsmon  "  on  a  certain        

farm  before  they  engage  themselves,  as  they  often  have  a  preference  for  one  man  over 
the  other.  As  a  rule  he  remains  longer  than  other  men  in  the  same  service.  The 
points  in  which  he  is  expected  to  excel  are:  (1.)  Ability  to  get  work  out  of  the  others 
either  by  active  leadership  or  by  good  arrangements.  He  should  see  that  they  do  not 
quarrel  among  themselves  nor  in  any  other  way  waste  time.  (2.)  Punctuality  in  the 
morning.  (3.)  Skill  in  stack  building.  (4.)  Economy  at  table  ;  he  is  expected  to  sec 
that  moderation  is  observed  with  the  butter,  that  no  good  food  is  thrown  to  the  dogs, 
&c.  It  is  rarely  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  charge  of  animals  or  in 
shepherding,  except  that  on  Sunday  mornings  he  may  relieve  the  farmer  himself  by 
looking  over  the  cattle  and  counting  the  sheep.  It  would  probably  tend  to  have  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  young  unmarried  labourers  if  in  addition  to 
the  above  duties  the  hwsmon  were  vested  with  plenary  powers  over  the  servants  at 
night  and  over  their  sleeping  room  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  of  the  men  from 
remaining  out  later  than  a  certain  hour  every  night  and  from  otherwise  abusing  the 
system  of  outdoor  accommodation  for  servants. 

20.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  capable  and  reliable  What  can 
foremen,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  some  system  could  not  be  devised  by  which  ^cultural 
certificates  of  proficiency  could  be  granted  to  labourers  of  acknowledged  skill  and  do'*^  the 
well-tried  experience.     If  labourers  could  be  brought  to  recognise  that  for  the  future  labourers  ? 
their  safety  hes  not  so  much  in  the  cultivation  of  mere  physical  strength  as  of  their 
skill  and  intelligence  there  would  soon  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  their  positions, 
their  services  would  be  almost  double  their  present  value  to  their  employers,  while  the 
seeming  monotony  of  their  work  would  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  totally  new  interest 
bred  of  a  quickened  intelligence.     This  would  also  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
from  rural  districts  to  the  large  industrial  centres.     If  we  could  develop  more  home- 
work on  the  farm  such  as  the  curing  of  bacon,  preparing  potted  cream  for  the  market, 
and  other  similar  work,  farming  would  be  more  profitable,  a  greater  number  of  me  a 
could  be  employed,  and  that  not  intermittently  but  all  the  year  round,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  gi*eater  inducement  for  good  servants  to  remain  in  the. same  service  for  a 
long  time. 

It  is  therefore  grat^ing  to  know  that  technical  agricultural  instruction  is  already 
in  many  districts  in  Wales  within  reach  of  labourers,  and  what  is  now  required  is  to 
show  them  how  they  could  be  benefited  by  such  instruction. 

The  University  Colleges  located  at  Aberystwyth  and  Bangor  respectively  have 
organised  schemes  of  extension  lectures,  and  other  forms  of  out-college  instruction  in 
agriculture  so  as  to  practically  cover  the  whole  of  Wales  excepting  Glamorganshire  and 
a  part  of  Breconshire.  Welsh  as  well  as  English  lecturers  are  engaged  in  connexion  with 
both  colleges,  so  that  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  bilingual  difficulty  is  easily  over- 
come. It  will  naturally  take  some  time  before  any  large  numbers  of  adult  labourers 
will  be  brought  under  the  infiuence  of  the  instruction  given.  The  Rev,  John  Owen,  M.A., 
Welsh  lecturer  under  Bangor  College,  says  that  only  a  few  labourers  yet  attend  his 
lectures,  but  that  he  has,  however,  had  two  labourers,  who  though  very  deficient  at  first 
in  their  knowledge  of  English,  have  succeeded  in  gaining  elementary  and  advanced 
certificates  in  agriculture  in  the  South  Kensington  examination.  Mr.  Forrester  Addie, 
agent  for  the  Powis  Castle  estate,  also  refers  to  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  Montgomery- 
shire. **  Two  years  ago  I  had  attached  to  the  Pool  Quay  School,  with  Lord  Powis's 
**  concuiTence,  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  the  schoolmaster  having  made  himself  com- 
*'  petent  at  my  suggestion  through  the  agency  of  the  Bangor  College.  An  evening 
"  class  was  formed  ;  it  was  attended  by  farmers,  their  sons,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
"  labourers,  and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  One  labourer,  now  head  wood- 
**  man  on  a  part  of  this  estate,  attended,  passed  the  examination,  and  he  would  rather 
**  astonish  probably  better  educated  people  with  the  extent  of  his  agricultural 
"  knowledge."  But  Mr.  Addie  thinks  there  is  a  danger  of  making  the  instruction  too 
theoretical,  and  he  adds,  "  I  am  greatly  averse,  however,  to  attendance  at  these  centrea 
"  merely  to  pass  examinations  and  get  certificates.  Everything  should  be  made  as 
**  practical  as  possible,'' 

21.  As  several  references  have  been  made  in  the  district  reports  to  the  agricultural  A.n  ideal 
work  of  the  North  Wales  College  (Bangor)  some  fuller  account  of  it  may  be  interesting.  ^^  f 
Two  most  important  branches  of  the  out-college  work  are  (1)  the  dairy  instruction  given  cuUuiS*^ 

B  d  instr action. 
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at  three  dairy  schools  as  well  as  by  means  of  a  fully  equipped  travelling  dairy  ;  and  (2) 
courses  of  lectures  given  at  local  centres  to  classes  of  schoolmasters  with  the  view  of 
enabling  them  to  qualify  themselves  (as  in  the  case  quoted  above  by  Mr.  Addie)  to  give 
the  instruction  in  agriculture  contemplated  in  the  new  education  code,  and  also  to  hold 
evening  classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.     Professor  Gilchrist,  agricul- 
tural lecturer  at  Bangor,  also  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  this  system  of 
edcucation  so  that  the  classes  formed  will  be  composed  of  lads  who  have  just  left 
school  and  are  beginning  farm  work.     "  We  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this  direc- 
tion," he  writes,  **  but  I  feel  that  there  is  an  excellent  field  here  for  useful  work.     We 
**  have  done  work  in  this  direction  for  dairy  maids  in  our  three  dairy  schools,  with  the 
"  result  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  with  us  have  been  able  to  improve  the 
"  quality  of  the  butter  they  make  at  home.''    Similar  work  is  carried  on  in  Mid  and 
South  Wales  in  connexion  with  the  Aberystwith  College.     The  organised  instruction 
thus  provided  forms,  according  to  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
*'  type  on  the  lines  of  which  it  may  be  feasible  to  organise  systematic  agricultural 
*'  education  throughout  the  kingdom,"  and  fuller  details  of  their  schemes  are  therefore 
given  in  the  Appendix.     Mr.  Forrester  Addie  is,  however,  desirous  of  extending  this 
organisation  so  as-  to  include  (in  addition  to  the  present  work)  forestry,  horticulture, 
gardening,  hedging,  ditching,  ploughing.     **  I  should  like  to  see  indeed  every  branch 
*^  connected  with  agriculture  and  rural  life  properly  taught."     In  fact,  Mr.  Addie  and 
a  few  others  appear  to  be  aiming  at  an  organisation  for  the  greater  part  of  Wales 
which  would  correspond  to  the  agricultural  institute  of  Finland,  of  which  a  most 
interesting  account  was  given  by  Mr.  E,  B.  Lanin  in  the  '*  Fortnightly  Review'*  for 
January  1891.     To  effect  this  it  is  contended  that  instead  of  devoting  the  local  taxation 
grants  to  intermediate  education,   all  the  money  in  agricultural  counties  should  be 
.  given  in  support  of  a  thorough  agricultural  instruction.     Mr.  Addie  was  kind  enough 
to  communicate  to  me  his  views  on  the  subject  in  an  interesting  letter,  of  whioh  au 
extract   is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.     In  this  it    is  specially  pointed,. out  how  the 
labourer  might  be  expected  to  be  benefited  by  such  instruction.     It  was  suggested  by 
several  independent  gentlemen  that  such  endowments  as  are  now  devoted  to  providing 
boys  with  apprenticeships  in  rural  districts  should  henceforth  be  utilised  for*  ^ving 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  lads  who  propose  to  go  in  for  farm  work. 

22.  Comparing  the  labourers  of  different  districts,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  North  Wales  the  labourers  of  the  Pwllheli  Union  excel  as  carters  and  stockmen, 
and  in  general  attendance  upon  animals ;  and  that  Anglesey  labourers  have  the  greatest 
skill  in  ploughing  and  general  cultivation.  The  labourers  of  the  Dolgelley  and  Llanfyllin 
Unions  rank  highest  for  industry.  The  greatest  skill  in  thatching  and  stackmaking 
is  to  be  found  in  districts  on  the  west  coast  that  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
winds ;  and  sheep-shearing  is  a  speciality  among  some  Merioneth  and  Montgomeryshire 
men. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  data  at  my  disposal,  Welsh  labourers  appear  to  compare 
favourably  with  their  English  brethem.  *'The  native  labourer  of  Glamorgan  is  a 
"  betier  man  than  the  native  Berkshire  labourer,  "  was  the  opinion  of  Councillor  Blandy 
Jenkins,  of  Llanharan,  who  has  a  large  experience  of  both  counties.  To  this'  he  added 
that  "  the  majority  of  the  immigrant  labourers  "  (among  which  would  be  included  men 
from  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Somerset)  "  are  certainly  not  so  good  as  the  native  Welsh." 
With  reference  to  North  Wales,  Professor  Gilchrist,  of  Bangor,  says,  **  My  experience 
•*  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  Wales  agricultural  labourer  is  a  very 
'*  useful  man.  He  is  as  good  in  many  ways  as  the  Scotch  farm  labourer,  but  the  fact 
"  that  the  latter  has  had  a  better  elementary  education  makes  him  a  more  useful  man 
*'  for  many  farm  operations.  The 'Welsh  farm  labourer  is  decidedly  far  ahead  of  the 
*'  farm  labourer  in  the  South  of  England." 

Mr.  Brocklebank,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  who  has  been  settled  in  Anglesey  as  a 
farmer  for  over  27  years  says  :  "  The  eflSciency  of  my  men  (all  of  whom  are  WelsHmen)  is 
"  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Cumberland,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  Anglesey  men, 
**  they  are  more  civil.  They  do  better,  if  well  treated,  but  if  they  are  ordered  about 
•'  roughly  or  bulHed  they  become  stubborn  and  of  comparatively  little  use."  (Anglesey, 
par.  13.) 


II. — Conditions  of  Engagement. 

Regularity  23.  Agricultural  employment  in  Wales  is  almost  in  every  case  regular  and  continuous. 

cmplcyment.   ^  f^^  labourers  are  there  to  be  found  who  prefer  not  to  engage  themselves  permanently 

to  the  same  employer,   but  relying  on  their    superior    efficiency  they  work  as  day 
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labourers  from  place  to  place,  or  take  work  by  the  piece.     They  lose  time  in  winter  and        The 
in  wet  weather,  but  they  recoup  themselves  by  being  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  especially       tubal' 
in  the  summer  months.  Laboukek. 

24.  As  to  the  period  of  engagement,  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  generalisation  to  state  p   ."T"  ^ 
that  young  unmarried   people  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  as  yeajly  or  half-yearly  engagement 
servants,  being  lodged  and  boarded  on  the  premises,  and  that  married  labourers  are  for  bcth 
chiefly  (though  not  exclusively)  engaged  by  the  week,  being  boarded  on  working  days  s^^^^. 
at  the  farmhouse,  but  living  with  their  families  in  separate  cottages.     (1)  Indoor 
servants  were  always  engaged  in   former  years  at  hiring  fairs  and  this  is  still  the 
recognised  practice  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire.     In  other  districts,  most  of  the  Anglesey,  16. 
hiring  is  now  done  privately  prior  to  the  fair,  though  fairs  designated  '*  hiring  "  are  Pwllheli,  16, 
still  held  but  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  holiday  and  a  pleasure  fair  for  ^^' 
all  servants,  who  claim  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  fair  whether  or  not  ithey  have 
previously   engaged  themselves  to  their  present    employers.     In    districts    where  a 
scarcity   of  labourers  is  keenly  felt,  the  servants  requirea  are  privately  engaged  quite  Llanfyllin, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  term-end  (Llanfyllin,  par.  31),  and  this  is  particularly  ^^• 
the  case  with  servant  girls  (Anglesey,  par.  17).     This  provides  opportunities  for  some  N^fberth 
underhand  dealings,  one  employer  occasionally   offering   inducements   for    another's  is. 
servant  to  change  his  or  her  place  of  service  (Narberth,  par.  18).     In  the  Anglesey 
par.  17)  and  Pwllheli  (par.  16)  Unions,  there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  tacit  under- 
standing among  the  men  not  to  engage  themselves  before  the  fair  day  which  falls 
on  the  last  day  of  term  or  the  day  after.     In  this  way  a  standard  rate  of  wages  is 
arrived  at,  as  the  result,  so  to  speak,  of  a  free  competition  in  market  overt. 

25.  The  agreement  is  always  a  verbal  one,  but  a  small  sum  of  money.  Is.  or  2s.,  is  I^^gal  effect 
given  as  "  earnest "  of  the  contract.    In  the  Narberth  Union  (pars.  18, 19)  the  practice  agr^ilJ^nt! 
of  disregarding  the  engagement  by  not  entering  on  service  if  anything  unsatisfactory  Narberth, 
is  heard  of  the  character  of  the  new  place  has  of  late  become  deplorably  common.     In  18, 19. 
such  cases  the  "  earnest "  money  is  generally  returned,  and  there  is  no  legal  remedy  for 

the  breach  of  the  contract,  as  it  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds. 

Neither  party  to  the  contract  has  an  optional  right  to  terminate  the  engagement  by 
a  month's  notice,  unless  it  be  by  mutual  consent.  If  an  agricultural  servant  or 
labourer,  however,  leaves  his  employment  before  the  end  of  the  term  and  without 
notice  he  cannot,  it  appears,  recover  any  of  his  wages  as  the  contract  of  service  for  a 
period  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  principle  of  qiujmtum  meruit  is  not  applicable. 
Anglesey  labourers  suggested  that  their  half-yearly  engagement  should  be  terminable 
at  a  month's  notice,  though  they  did  not  wish  to  make  this  applicable  to  harvest-time. 
If  a  servant  left  without  notice  they  suggested  that  only  one  month's  wages  should  be 
forfeited.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  employers  have  no  remedy  against 
servants  who  leave  their  service  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  all  events  it  is  so  held 
by  the  county  magistrates,  and  it  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a  grievance,  especially  in 
the  Narberth  Union,  where  such  breaches  of  contract  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

26.  The  following  are  the   chief  variations  as   to   terms   of   service  in   different  The 
districts: —  "hiring'' 

In  Anglesey   and  Carnarvonshire,  and   extending  along    the   sea  coast  as  far  a  different 
Barmouth  or  Llwyngwril    in  Merioneth  (Dolgelley,  par.  19),  the  custom  is  to  engage  district?, 
indoor  servants  for  half-yearly  terms,  commencing  on  the  13th  May  and  ISth  November  Bolgelley, 
respectively,  but  married  labourers,  if  living  in  cottages  of  their  own,  are  more  com-  ^^' 
monly   engaged   once  a  year.     It  was  suggested  that  the  half-yearly  term    had  its     "^  ^^^^'    ' 
origin  in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  a  labourer  who  came  from  a  neighbouring  parish 
from  acquiring  a  settlement  in  the  parish  of  his  service  (Dolgelley,  par.  19). 

Half-yearly  hirings  for  farm  servants  (but  not  for  labourers)  are  also  getting  into 
vogue  in  the  south  of  Glamorgan,  where  they  are  held  in  May  and  November,  but  B.  &  C.  13. 
their  origin  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  young  men  will  not  tie  themselves 
down  to  one  place  for  a  longer  period  but  prefer  holding  themselves  in  comparative 
readiness  to  go  off  to  the  "  works  '*  at  short  notice. 

In  all  the  other  districts  visited  by  me  (and  I  believe  everywhere  else  throughout 
Wales)  indoor  servants  have  a  yearly  engagement,  their  year  of  service  commencing 
in  Pembrokeshire  on  old  Michaelmas  Day ;  in  the  greater  part  of  Carmarthenshire  on 
November  I2th ;  in  the  south  of  Glamorgan  (if  not  engaged  twice  a  year)  on  1st  of  Karberth, 
May ;  in  the  Llanfyllin  (]^ar.  31)  and  Ruthin  Unions  (par.  17)  on  the  1st  of  May ;  in  j^- 
the  Dolgelley  Union  (par.  19)  (excepting  the  district  where  there  are  six-monthly  ^J*^0^^'*°' 
hirings)  on  the  13th  of  May  or  old  May  Day,  probably  the  commencement  of  the  old  Ruthin,  17. 
Celtic  year.     If  the  engagement  is  to  continue  to  be  a  yearly  one  in  those  districts,  it 
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appears  to  me  that  the  commencement  of  May  is  the  most  convenient  season  for  a 
change  of  servants,  as  well  as  for  allowing  them  a  few  holidays  in  the  interval  of 
change.  The  work  of  cultivation  is  then  over,  and  the  harvest  is  not  commenced. 
Where  the  hiring  is  done  in  November  it  gives  the  labourer  too  much  advantage  over 
the  employer,  as  he  is  sure  of  winter  work,  and  when  the  summer  comes  on  he  does 
not  care  very  much  whether  he  pleases  his  employer  or  not,  as  he  can  find  plenty  of 
work  elsewhere.  The  half-yearly  system  has  many  advantages,  its  chief  one  being,  in 
my  opinion,  that  it  enables  a  difference  to  be  made  in  the  wages  for  winter  and  summer 
respectively.  A  labourer  whose  wages  are  stated  as  one  lump  sum  for  the  whole 
year  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  work  harder,  or  for  longer  hours,  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  but  if  there  are  two  hirings  he  is  able  to  compare  summer  wages  with  those 
of  winter,  and  is  naturally  impressed  with  the  obvious  difference. 

27.  Turning  to  married  labourers,  their  engagement  is  almost  always  by  the  week, 
except  in  Anglesey  (par.  16)  and  Carnarvonshire  (Pwllheli,  par.  17),  as  already  stated. 

If  they  live  in  cottages  on  the  farm  of  their  employer  their  engagement  rests  upon 
tacit  understanding  rather  than  on  an  express  agreement,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  is  a  yearly  or  a  weekly  one.  If  yearly,  there  are  at  aU  events  these 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  yearly  engagements  of  indoor  servants :  their 
wages  are  invariably  stated  as  being  so  much  per  week;  they  are  generally  paid 
weekly  or  fortnightly,  and  a  week's  notice  is  usually  sufficient  to  terminate*  the 
service. 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  servants  and  labourers  enumerated  above,  there  are  in 
every  district  a  few  day  labourers  who  may  engage  themselves  for  a  period  during  the 
harvest,  but  at  other  times  do  piece-work,  or  work  by  the  day  from  farm  to  farm* 

28.  Just  as  the  wages  of  labourers  are  found  to  be  highest  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  a  district  to  any  large  centre  of  active  industry,  there  also  are  the  hours 
of  labour  generally  found  to  be  the  shortest.  But  the  hours  of  work  have  almost 
evei*y  where  undergone  a  certain  curtailment  within  the  last  20  years,  such  a  result 
having  been  brought  about  by  means  of  a  natural  re-adjustment,  except  in  Anglesey 
(par.  20)  and  Carnarvonshire  (rwllheli,  par.  19),  where  it  was  the  result  of  an  organised 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  labourers. 

The  normal  day  for  ordinary  labourers  (exclusive  of  meal  times)  ranges  from  10^ 
to  11^  hours,  except  in  winter,  when  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  fix  it  as  being 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Indoor  servants  (and  those  in  charge  of  animals,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  indoor  servants)  have  considerably  longer  hours,  except  in  Anglesey  and 
perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Elsewhere  they  are  engaged  on  their  work 
for  from  12^  to  13^  hours,  exclusive  of  meals. 

Sunday  work  falls  chiefly  upon  stockmen,  and  is  confined  to  the  winter  time.  In 
districts  where  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  farmers  it  is  only  an 
evening  service  that  a  stockman  can  attend  on  Sundays.  There  seems  to  be  .no 
arrangement  by  which  different  labourers  should  take  Sunday  work  in  rotation,  or 
at  all  events  give  assistance  in  turns  to  the  stockman  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  some 
of  his  work, 

29.  Maids  have  the  longest  hours  of  aU  those  who  are  engaged  about  the  farm. 
There  is  an  utter  want  of  system  which  would  provide  for  their  retiring  early  in  the 
evening,  say,  soon  after  supper,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  up  early  the  following 
morning.  The  fact  that  they  are  expected  to  sit  up  as  late,  if  not  later,  than  other 
members  of  the  family,  often  give  them  opportunities  for  that  illicit  intercourse  which 
is  so  productive  of  immorality  among  their  class. 

So  far  as  children  are  employed  they  have  exactly  the  same  hours  as  ordinary 
servants.  Young  lads,  on  first  going  out  to  service,  are  in  no  way  indulged  in  this 
respect ;  if  anything,  it  is  the  policy  of  many  to  treat  them  with  greater  harshness, 
so  that  they  may  be  hardier  men  after  undergoing  a  course  of  Spartan  training. 

30.  It  does  not  appear  that  Welsh  farmers  act  at  all  grudgingly  in  the  matter  of 
granting  holidays  to  their  servants.  If  a  man  wants  to  attend  a  wedding  or  a  funenJ, 
a  preaching  festival,  or  an  agricultural  show,  leave  is  freely  granted  as  a  rule.  In 
Anglesey  (par.  22)  I  found  the  average  maximum  of  such  holidays  amounting  to  about 
10  days  in  the  year.  In  several  districts,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
industrial  centres,  a  desire  for  a  Saturday  half -holiday  was  expressed,  but  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  labourers  were  not  anxious  for  it.  Recently  on  the  Powis  Castle 
estate  all  the  estate  labourers  were  given  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  while  the  farm 
labourers  who  were  in  charge  of   stock  were   compensated  by  an  extra  payment 
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per  week.  If  suet  a  half -holiday  could  be  utilised  for  holding  local  classes  in 
agriculture  (say,  by  the  village  schoolmaster),  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon. 
Perhaps  an  experiment  in  that  direction  might  be  tried  by  some  large  employer  whose 
influence  would  be  strong  enough  to  induce  the  men  to  attend  such  classes.  I  should 
also  mention  that  if  a  man  is  ill  for  a  few  days  no  deduction  is  usually  made  from 
liis  wages  in  respect  of  such  loss,  while  some  employers  go  so  far  as  to  make  up  their 
usual  wages  to  all  labourers  who  are  in  receipt  of  sick  relief  from  benefit  societies. 


The 
Agricul- 
tural 
Labourer, 


III. — Wages  and  Earnings. 

31.  There  is  probably  less  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
than  of  any  other  large  class  of  labourers  in  the  whole  country.  In  none  of  the  unions 
that  I  visited  did  I  find  anything  like  a  uniform  rate  throughout  a  whole  union. 
Possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  uniformity  was  to  be  found  in  the  Anglesey  (par.  17  (2)) 
and  Pwllheli  (par.  24)  Unions,  and  this  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  labourers 
do  not  engage  themselves  privately  but  at  one  or  two  large  hiring  fairs  where  the 
rate  of  payment  is  practically  fixed  by  open  bargaining.  Local,  and  in  many  cases, 
personal  considerations  account  for  much  of  the  diversity — the  chief  factor  beinjj 
proximity  to  or  distance  from  rival  industries.  But  a  more  general  reason  for  thi^ 
absence  of  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  agricultural  labourers  are  by 
tradition,  sentiment,  and  habit  so  closely  tied  to  one  district  that  they  are  generallv  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  their  brethren  in  a  neighbouring 
district  are  engaged,  and  that  (in  Wales)  there  is  little  interchange  of  ideas  between 
them,  and  no  kind  of  permanent  organisation  uniting  them  together  for  common 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  where  a  suflBciently  extensive  area  is  taken  for  com- 
parison, the  average  wages  do  not  show  so  great  a  difference  as  might  be  expected. 

32.  The  following  table  probably  gives  as  accurate  a  representation  of  the  present 
rate  in  the  different  districts  as  any  generalisation  can  possibly  afford : — 


No  unifor- 
mity in  rate 
of  agricul- 
tural wages* 
Anglesey,  17 
(2). 
Pwllheli,  24. 


Weekly  Wages. 


l^nioD. 


Countv. 


On  Employer's 
Finding. 


On  Labourer's 
own  Food. 


Estimated  Weekly 

Value  of 

Labourer's  Board 

(see  par.  38). 


The  average 
wages  in 
each  union 
yisited. 


Bridgend  and 

Cowbridge 

- 1  Glamorgan 

;Narberth      - 

1 
-  i  Pembroke  an 

Xilanfyllin     - 

-     Montgomery 

Dolgelley     - 

-     Merioneth  - 

Buthin 

-     Denbigh     - 

Angleaey 

~  1  Anglesey    - 

Pwllheli       - 

-     Carnarvon  - 

8*. 

10*. 

Ss.  to  9#. 

9*.  to  10*. 

8*.  to  10*. 


16*.  to  18*. 
12*.  to  15*. 
12*.  to  14*. 
15*.  to  16*. 

15*. 

15*. 

15*. 


3*.  to  5*. 
4*.  to  5*. 

4*.  6€/. 

5*.  to  6*. 

5*. 

6*.  to  6*.  ed. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  Bridgend  anil  Cowbridge  Union  be  excluded, 
the  average  rate  of  payment  throughout  all  the  other  districts  would  range  from  7^.  6d. 
to  108.  a  week  on  the  employer's  finding,  or  from  128.  to  16s.  a  week  on  the  labourer's 
own  food.  This  statement  applies  only  to  such  labourers  as  are  permanently  engaged 
by  the  week  (or  year),  but  is  not  applicable  to  catch-work  men. 

33.  Day  labourers  are  often  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  while  they  have  also  the  additional  Harvest  pay- 
advantage  of  being  free  to  make  a  special  engagement  for  the  harvests.  ments. 

In  some  districts  the  wages  of  the  permanent  labourers  are  advanced  during  harvest 
{e.g.,  Kuthin,  par.  24),  in  others  as  in  Anglesey  (par.  26),  a  premium  of  10s.  or  1/.  is  Kuthin,24. 
given  to  each  man  in  respect  of  the  harvest.     Formerly  the  free  labourers  used  to  Anglesey, 2(5. 
attend  certain  hiring  markets  so  as  to  engage  themselves  for  the  harvest  (Ruthin,  24 
(not^ ;  Narberth,  App.  B.,  7),  but  the  only  surviving  instance  of  the  custom  is  the 
summer  hiring  market  of  Criccieth  (in  Pwllheli  Union,  par,  27).     Some  few  employers  I'wllheU,  27. 
pay  for  overtime,  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare. 
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bareness  of 
piQce-work ; 
(lifficulties 
against  the 
adoption  of 
the  system. 


B.  H  C.  13. 


Prices  of 
piece-work. 


84.  Wages  appear  to  ,Jiave  reached  their  highest  point  in  1879.  The  full  force  of 
the  genord  agricultural  depression  of  that  period  was  not  felt  in  Wales  till  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  and  after  1879  wages  continued  to  go  down  till  about  1885  or  1886,  and 
though  they  have  gone  up  since  then,  they  have  not  evervwhere  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  1879.  It  was  therefore  pretty  generally  asserted  (in  North  Wales  at  all  events, 
Ruthin,  pars.  20,  51)  that  the  labourer  was  slightly  better  off  13  or  14  yeairs 
ago  than  he  is  at  present.  In  1867  the  value  of  the  earnings  current  throughout 
Wales  is  stated  in  ihe  Report  of  the  Conimission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c. 
in  Agriculture,  to  be  as  follows :  In  Grlamorgan  and  Brecon,  12s.  to  15s.  a  week ;  in 
the  Narberth  Union,  seldom  less  than  lis.  a  week  and  seldom  more  than  128.,  Cardi- 
ganshire somewhat  similar ;  in  Montgomeiy shire  (Machynlleth  Union),  15s.  to  18s.  a 
week  in  summer  and  12s.  to  14s.  in  winter,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county  (including 
Llanfyllin  Union)  10s.  to  12s.  a  week ;  in  Merioneth,  12s.  to  15s.;  in  Anglesey,  lis. 
to  12s ;  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire,  12s.  to  14s.  (and  if  close  to 
mines  or  quarries,  15s.) ;  Radnor  and  Monmouth,  13s.  to  14s. 

35.  Considering  that  the  common  practice  in  Wales  is  to  engage  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  servants,  there  is  naturally  but  little  room  for  such  intermittent  labour  as  may 
be  given  out  by  the  piece.  The  total  of  agricultural  piece-work  is  therefore  a  most 
infinitesimal  quantity.  The  smallness  of  the  holdings  and  the  general  unevenness  of  the 
surface,  form  additional  obstacles  to  a  very  general  adoption  of  the  piece-work  system. 
Thus  the  amount  of  piece-work  in  the  imions  of  Narberth,  Dolgelley,  and  Pwllheli  is 
practically  nil,  those  being  the  districts  where  the  surface  is  most  broken.  Many 
employers  have  also  an  objection  to  piece-work,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  work  so 
given  is  not  as  a  rule  so  honestly  done,  but  is  "  scamped."  When  work  is  given  by 
the  piece  it  is  not  as  a  rule  to  a  farmer's,  ordinary  labourers  but  to  '*  catch-work  " 
men,  who  chiefly  depend  on  the  piece-work  of  a  whole  neighbourhood.  Such  piece-work 
also  consists  chiefly  of  some  extra  work  or  permanent  and  specific  improvements  such 
as  draining,  hedging,  banking,    and  bringing  rough  land  into  cultivation  by  breast 

..ploughing,  though  hay -cutting  and  turnip-hoeing  are  also  sometimes  given.  As  the 
jobbers  or  "piece-work"  men  are  liable  to  lope  time  through  wet  weather,  &c.,  and 
also  run  a  certain  risk  of  being  at  times  out  of  employment,  they  are  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  than  weekly  labourers,  so  that  they  should  be  induced  more  readily  to  take- 
work  by  the  piece. 

36.  The  following  are  the  chief  examples  of   such  piece-work  as  is  given  from  time 
to  time  in  North  Wales^  together  with  the  price  paid  for  each : — 


Lllonfyllin. 


Ruthin. 


Angle*^. 


Ruthin,  23. 


B:  &  a  19. 


Perquisites 
and  alK>w- 
ances. 
Narberth, 
23,  ^ 


Mowing  hay  per  acre   - 


From  3«.  6rf.  in  remote  dis- 
tricts to  bs.  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hirger 
villages. 


4s.     (Used    to    be    more    15      4.*. 
years  apo.) 


Hoeing  turnips  (or  other  roots)  8s.  to  10^.,  once  over  - 
per  acre. 

l*ulling  and  topping  roots  per  7a.  (or  6d.  per  cart  load) 
acre. 

Hedging  (per  rood  of  8  yards)  -  «iJ.  to  Sd. 

Sheep  shearing  (food  provided)  2d.  each 


8«.  in  Vale  and  from  9s.  to  10«. 
in  the  more  mountainous 
parts. 

Ss.       - 
Gd. 


ll«.  ad.  to  13*.  twice  over. 


78.  6d.  and  8«. 


l|rf.  each   for   small    sheep, 
2d.  big  sheep. 


(2  feet  deep)  6d.  to  7d.  ;  (2  J 
feet  deep)  Sd.  to  9d. 


Draining*  (per  rood  of  8  yards)  i  -  -  -  -  *      (*  ^^*  deep)  Is.  4d.  to  2s. 

!  ,.     ,__ I 

♦  In  Iho  Pwllholi  I'uion  (par.  2fl)  8r/.  por  rood  (with  dinner  each  dav)  \\n%  l>ei»»g  iwid  for  a  drain  -ii  fcot  deep  in  a  peat  and  gravel  soil. 

A  little  breast  ploughing  is  still  done  in  mountainous  districts  (Ruthin,  par.  23)  at 
from  20s.  to  306*.  per  acre. 

In  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  (par  19)  from  6s.  to  7s.  is  paid  for 
the  first  hoeing  of  roots,  and  half  that  amount  paid  for  the  second  hoeing,  while  for 
laying  hedges  about  6ci.  a  perch  is  paid. 

•37.  It  is  too  difficult  to  bring  all  the  varieties  of  extra  allowances  and  perquisites 
into  one  general  statement  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  districts.  Thus  in  the 
northernmost  district  of  the  Narberth  Union  (pars.  23,  24)  the  labourer  as  a  rule  has  a 
small  holding  of  a  few  acres  which  a  farmer  sublets  to  him  as  a  **  bound  tenant,"  that 
is  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  work  on  that  particular  farm.    He  is  also  paid,  in  cash. 
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wages  varying  from  6».  to  7s.  6d,  a  week  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.     His        "^^ 
employer  carries  his  hay  and  coal,  and  if  he  tills  any  land,  it  is  also  ploughed  for  him  and       tusuul*' 
his  com  is  carried  home.     In  other  districts  the  numerous  "  privileges  "  of  former  days    Laboubbe. 

have  as  a  rule  dwindled  down  to  one  or  tv/o,  the  most  usual  being  free  potato  ground        

(if  manure  is  provided),  an  occasional  supply  of  pig  litter,  and  in  North  Wales  a  certain 

amount  of  butter-milk,  if  asked  for.     The  labourer  and  his  wife  have  however  become  far 

more  independent  than  they  used  to  be,  and    they  will  not  now  stoop  to  ask  for  the 

old  privileges,  if  there  is  attached  to  them  any  idea  that  the  employer  is  conferring  a 

favour  upon  them.     It  has  also  become  a  very  general  practice  with  many  employers 

to  charge  a  rent  for  all  potato  grounds.     Thus  the  number  of  those  who  ask  for  butter-  b.  &  C.  16. 

milk  has  considerably  diminished,  and  hardly  anyone  thinks  of  going  out  gleaning  or 

"  loosing  "  nowadays.     Then  special  workmen  receive  in  some  cases  special  allowances, 

e.g.,  some  large  employers  give  Is  for  each  Sunday  to  their  stockmen  during  winter, 

while  some  stockmen  are  also  entitled  to  the  bull  money,  if  the  bull   serves  other 

people's  cattle  (Anglesey,  par.  27.)     Carters  get  6d.  or  so  for  each  journey,  and  a  few  Anglesey,27. 

shepherds  in  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  union  (par.  16)  get  1/.  or  21.  extra  in  respect  B.  &  C.  le^ 

of  the  lambing  season,  but  instances  of  the  kind  are  almost  exceptional,  or  confined 

only  to  limited  areas. 

38.  Practically   the   only   payment  in  kind   to  be  met  with  is  the  food  given  to  Board  of 
labourers  on  week  days  in  addition  to  their  money  wages.     Its  actual  value  it  is  labourer  the 
diflBcult  to  estimate,  while  even  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  board  and  non-board  ^^^^^  P^^:  , 
wages  within  a  given  district  often  gives  an  unsatisfactory  result  (Narberth,  par.  25).  its'Ldmftted 
There  is  also  a  considerable  diflTerence  in  the  quality  of  the  food  provided  in  different  value, 
districts.     The  result  of  my  calculations  as  to  its  Aveekly  value  in  each  union  visited  is  ^Narberth, 
as  follows  :   Narberth,  from  3s.  in  the  north  to  5s.  a  week  in  the  south  ;  Llanfyllin,  4s.  ^^• 

to  5s.  ;  Dolgelley,  4s.  6J, ;  Ruthin,  5s.  to  6s.  ;  Anglesey,  5s. ;  Pwllheli,  from  4s.  6d.  to 
7s.  (probably  about  Us.  or  6s.  6d.  would  be  a  fair  average).     In  the  Bridgend  and  ^  «  p  ,« 
Cowbridge  Union  (par.  15)  it  is  only  during  harvest  time  and  on  threshing  days  that  *     * 

the  labourers  receive  their  food  at  their  employers*. 

39.  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c.,  Account  of 
in  Agriculture  (1867),  Mr.  Norman  quotes  an  interesting  account  of  the  food  of  the  labourer's 
labouring  classes  in  North  Wales,  given  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  ^^^^  loo^o  ^^ 
the  Privy  Council.     Wheaten  bread  with  a  few  sharps  mixed  was  in  almost  all  cases  *^ 

used ;  oatmeal  was  used,  but  lo  rather  less,  and  barley  to  a  very  small  extent;  potatoes 
and  green  vegetables  were  universally  consumed.  Meat  or  bacon  was  eaten  to  a  small 
extent.  "  The  amount  consumed  per  adult  weekly  was  found  to  be  lOf  ozs.  in 
"  Anglesey,  and  15:^^  in  North  Wales  generally.  Only  a  small  portion  (2^  ozs.  per 
"  adult  weekly)  was  butcher's  meat,  and  the  remainder  was  found  to  be  either  bacon, 
"  or  meat  killed  in  winter  and  salted  for  use  in  the  following  summer."  The  one 
article  in  which  the  Welsh  compared  most  favourably  with  the  English  diet  was  that  of 
milk,  which  was  found  to  be  "  used  in  every  case  in  Anglesey  and  North  Wales, 
**  83  per  cent,  of  families  examined  obtained  butter-milk,  53  per  cent,  skim  milk,  and 
*'  6  per  cent,  new  milk."  Since  the  date  of  the  above  report  a  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  diet  of  North  Wales  labourers.  Anglesey  still  holds  the  premier 
position  for  its  use  of  butter-milk,  which  along  with  potatoes  forms  one  of  the  favourite 
meals  in  the  county,  while  the  other  unions,  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  its 
consumption,  would  probably  be  Pwllheli,  Dolgelley,  Ruthin,  and  Llanfyllin,  though 
the  quantity  used  is  much  less  than  what  it  formerly  was.  Butter-milk  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  very  little  used  in  South  Wales,  the  difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  North  Wales  all  the  milk  is  generally  churned,  while  in  South  Wales  it  is  only  g  a.  c  is 
the  cream.  Skim  milk,  and  cheese  made  of  skim  milk,  are  also  very  largely  used  in  Narberth 
the  latter  country.  26.         ' 

The  u^e  of  meat  has  considerably  increased ;  it  is  still  least  in  Anglesey  (par.  28),  Anglesey, 
where  it  is  given  about  thrice  a  week.     In  most  of  the  other  districts  it  is  given  once  a  ^^-       .. 
day,  and  in  soiue  ot  them  {e.g.,  Llanfyllin,  par.  65)  twice  a  day  in  harvest.     The  supply  ^r*^  ^  ^^' 
of  fresh  meat  is  probably  most  liberal  in  the  Eifionydd  district  of  the  Pwllheli  Union  Pwllheli,  54. 
(par.  54),  and  next  to  it  in  the  Llanfyllin  and  Ruthin  Unions  ;  except  in  the  first  men- 
tioned it  is,  however,  confined  to  Sundays,  and  an  occasional  helping  in  harvest-time. 
Sheep  shearing  and  threshing  (where  steam  threshers  are   used)  are  occasions  for  a 
certain  amount  of  feasting,  especially  if  a  neighbour  s  labourers  have  come  to  help  for 
the  day.     Taking  into  account  the  lessened  use  of  bn tier-milk,  the  nitrogenous  element 
in  the  ordinary  diet  is  however  sadly  deficient.     "  Slices  of  fat  bacon,  without  any  Ruthin,  56. 
**  streaks,  are  often  given  to  the  men  on  farms,"  said  one  expert  witness  ;  and  considerably 
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less  use  is  also  made  of  oatmeal ;  green  vegetables  are  but  little  consumed  as  compared 
with  potatoes ;  and  fruit  is  hardly  ever  given  to  labourers  except  in  the  form  of  apple 
dumplings.  The  use  of  tea  and  coffee  has  largely  increased,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  younger  men  prefer  the-e  beverages  to  butter-milk.  'Ihe  labourers'  wives  and 
families  at  home  live  almost  entirely  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  this  excess  in  its 
use  is  said  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  indigestion.  It  was  a  most  common  complaint 
made  to  me  by  labourers,  artisans,  schoolmasters,  ministers,  and  other  residents  in 
country  villages,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  by  them  in  procuring  milk. 
Unless  the  demand  is  sufficient  for  a  farmer  to  start  a  milk  walk,  he  appears,  as  a  rule, 
to  object  to  supplying  small  quantities,  though  it  may  be  actually  fetched.  The  result  is 
that  though  the  labourers  themselves  live  largely  on  milk  in  some  form  or  other, 
their  children  get  but  little  until  they  actually  go  out  to  service. 

On  the  smaller  farms  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  employer's  table  and 
that  of  the  servants ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  hardest  and  coarsest 
fare  is  given  to  labourers  on  the  largest  farms.  This  was  especially  a  complaint  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd  (Ruthin  Union,  pars.  50,  56)  and  in  the  Vale  of  Glam organ  (Bridgend 
and  Cowbridge),  where  it  was  alleged  that  butterine  and  yery  inferior  imported  bacon 
are  procured  by  some  few  farmers  for  the  use  of  their  men.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  admitted  that  the  labourers  themselves  are  better  off  when  living  on  their 
employers'  than  on  their  own  finding,  though  their  families  are  better  off  in  the  latter 
case  (see  par.  10). 

40.  In  a  few  districts  only  is  there  any  beer  allowed,  and  that  only  in  liarvest. 
During  that  season  beer  is  liberally  given  in  the  Yale  of  Grlamorgan,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  villages  (but  not  in  the  country  generally),  in  the  Unions  of 
Narberth  (par.  25),  Llanfyllin,  Ruthin,  and  Anglesey.  But  even  in  the  parts  in 
question  (except  in  Glamorgan;  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  custom,  but  is  rather  the 
practice  of  a  certain  class  of  employers.  English  labourers  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan 
spoke  with  envy  of  the  regular  beer  and  cider  allowance  of  their  native  counties.  A 
few  English  employers  {e.g.,  Mr.  Marshall  Dugdalo,  in  Llanfyllin,  par.  39)  give  their 
men  in  harvest  a  small  money  allowance  in  lieu  of  beer,  and  this  is  generally  preferred 
by  the  labourers,  though  the  contrary  was  alleged  with  reference  to  some  districts  in 
the  south  of  Glamorgan.  Oatmeal  and  water  is  the  summer  beverage  most  commonly 
used,  and  many  employers  are  convinced  that  the  men  work  better  without  beer,  and 
that  the  only  object  served  by  it  is  to  attract,  when  necessary,  a  largo  number  of  men, 
including  many  who  would  not  feel  disposed  to  go  out  to  work  except  for  the  sake  of 
the  beer. 

41.  I  have  spoken  above  with  more  particular  reference  to  married  labourers;  the 
only  difference  in  the  case  of  unmarried  men  is  that  they  are  completely  boarded  (on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week-days),  and  that  they  are  also  lodged  on  the  farm  premises. 
I  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  the  nature  of  their  accomipodation,  but  I  may  here  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  2d.  a  night,  or  l^.  a  week,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  most  liberal,  if  not 
excessively  generous  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  accommodation. 

42.  The  estimated  total  earnings  of  labourers  vary  even  more  than  their  money 
wages.  The  following  is  a  generalised  summary  of  the  annual  earnings  in  each  union 
visited  : — 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union,  about  45/. 

Narberth  Union,  northern  parishes,  from  26/.  8s.  Od.  on. 

„  southern         „        from  35Z.  to  40/. 

Llanfyllin,  from  35/.  to  38/. 

Dolgelley,  from  36/.  to  44/.  (40/.  10^.  being  perhaps  a  fair  average). 
Ruthin,  from  38/.  to  40/. 
Anglesey,  from  38/.  to  43/. 
Pwllheli,  from  36/.  to  40/. 

In  the  four  north  western  counties  of  North  Wales  in  which  the  Unions  of  Dolgelley, 
Ruthin,  Anglesey,  and  Pwllheli  are  severally  siUiated,  farm-work  is  specialised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  other  unions  which  I  visited  (see  par.  19),  and  consequently 
there  is  more  graduation  in  the  rates  of  wages.  Thus,  where  the  holding  is  large 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  the  work  of  the  stockman,  the  carter,  and  the  spade-man  are  quite 
distinct ;  while  in  other  districts  the  labourers  appear  to  be  men  of  alUwork,  flitting 
from  one  department  to  another  as  occasion  requires.  The  result  is  that  in  a  union  like 
Llanfyllin  (par.  40),  for  instance,  practically  no  difference  is  made  in  the  wages  ot  a 
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skilled  and  unskilled  labpurer.    "  If  a  distinction  were  made,"  according  to  Mr,  Marshall        '^"^ 
Dugdale,  *' there  would  soon  l>e  a  strike/'     But  the  evil  of  such  a  method  is  that  it       toral^ 
discourages  effort-  on  the  part  of  the  men,  keeping  the  unskilled  contented,  while  the    Labourer. 

best  men  are  dissatisfied,  and  as  a  resale  aro  more  likely  to  migrate  to  industrial         

centres,  where  they  are  paid  more  in  accordance  with  their  special  skill  and  industry,  j-  ^^-  ^^• 
Payment  by  the  piece  where  it  is  adopted  is  a  corrective,  but  as  already  said  it  is  so  App.^bT' 
rare  in  Wales.     In  Anglesey  (A pp.  B.)  and  Pwllheli  (pars.  24,  30),  on  the  other  hand,  Pwllheli,  24, 
a  very  clear  distinction  is  made,  the  total  earnings  of  a  foreman  or  "  hwsmon  "  would  30. 
generally  be  from  421.  to  48/. ;  the  stockman  would  rank  next  to  him  in  pajs  receiving 
on  an  average  about  401. ;  the  carter  would  follow  with  about  21.  less,  while  the  wages 
of   the   rest   of   the    ordinary    labourers   would   vary   according   to   their   skill   and 
experience. 

Fuller  information  on  these  points  are  given  in  the  separate  reports  on  the  different 
unions. 

IV, — Cottage  Accommodation. 

43.  The  supply  of  cottages  was  described  as  insufficient  for   the  demand  in  the  ^^U  ^ew 
Unions  of  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  (par.  21),  Llanfyllin  (par.  42),  Ruthin  (pars.  27,  SuntT"^^ 
28,32),  and  Pwllheli  (pars.  32,  33).      In  the  others  the  supply  is  fairly  adequate,  supply  the 
though  there  would  be  plenty  of  demand  for  a  better  class  of  cottages  if  they  could  be  place  of 
let  at  a  low  rental.  "  uninhabi- 

The  number  of  cottages  has  naturally  diminished  with  the  decrease  of  the  rural  g  ^  ^^^i 
population,  so  that  in  most  districts  there  are  many  which  were  described  in  the  last  Lianfyliin, 
census  as  uninhabited,  being  also  almost  without  exception  uninhabitable.     Very  few  42. 
new  cottages  are  also  built  in  rural  districts,  and  such  as  are  erected  are  meant  as  a  J^"^^!?'  ^^' 
rule  for  artizans,  and  are  too  highly  rented  to  suit  agricultural  labourers.     The  general  p^njieii  32 
complaint  is  that  cottage  property  is  unremunerative,  and  some  landlords  are  known  to  33. 
have  adopted  a  consistent  policy  of  never  repairing  a  cottage,  but  to  allow  all  that 
tend  to  get  out  of  repair  to  fall  into  ruins.     Probably  the  best  known  instances  were 
the  late  Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  of  Margam,  in  Glamorgan,  and  the  late  Lord  Newborough, 
in  the  Pwllheli  Union  (par.  32).     According  to  certain  estimates  which  I  have  given  Pwllheli,  32. 
in  my  report  on  the  Anglesey  Union  (par.  34),  it  appears  that  a  four-roomed  cottage  Anglesey, 34. 
can  bo  built  for  about  65Z.,  if  the  stones  and  sand  be  convenient,  while  the  existing 
type  of  Anglesey  cottages  can  probably  bo  built  at  the  cost  of  about  50/.  each. 

44.  In  the  courso  of  my  inquiries  I  found  hardly  any  instances  where  an  estate  The  distri- 
owner  follows  a  definite  rule  or  system,  a<5cording  to  which  he  makes  the  provision  of  ^»it*o»»o^<*i© 
cottages  on  his  estate  proportionate  to  the  acreage  of  the  cultivated  land,  or  makes  a  fi^^ay^  uni- 
conscious  effort  to  supply  any  deficiency  by  building  new  cottages  within  the  area  in  form,  hence 
Tvhich  they  are  required.     The  result  is   that   cottages  are  in  many  districts  very  labourers 
unevenly  distributed,  and  that  in  consequence  labourers  have  in  those  cases  to  live  at  a  ^^^^  .^^^k 
great  distance  from  their  work.     Most  notorious  in  this  respect  is  the  case  of  the  f^^^  their^ 
Pwllheli  Union  (pars.  18,  33),  in  which  men  often  work  on  farms  quite  14  miles  away  homes, 
from  the  cottages  where  their  families  live,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  visit  their  Pwllheli,  18, 
homes  except  once  a  month,  or  in  some  cases  once  a  quarter.     Many  years  ago,  no  ^^* 
doubt,  there  were  plenty  of  cottages  within  easy  distance  of  a  labourer's  employment, 

for  most  cottages  were  then  dispersed  on  farms  and  held  by  the  labourers  direct  of 
their  employers.  But  this  system  has  apparently  been  discredited  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  congregate  into  villages,  and  to 
occupy  cottages  that  are  let  independently  of  the  employment. 

45.  The  south  of  Grlamorgan  (Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union,  par.  21)  holds  a  Thecora- 
unique  position  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  farm-houses,  and  P^^^^^®^/ 
practically  all  the  labourers'  cottages  in  each  parish  or  hamlet,  are  grouped  together  in  ^i^fn'Jjf 

a  village,  while  the  land  of  each  holding  radiates  out  from  that  common  centre.     This  most  country 
feature  is  tlie  result  of  natural  growth  and  not  of  lecent  change,  and  is  probably  the  villages  in 
product  of  a  ver  /  complete  and  systematic  development  of  the  manorial  system  in  the  ^^!^p 
Yale  of  Glamorgan,  while  it  owes  its  subsequent  preservation,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
it  provided  the  host  protection  against  the  frequent  raids  of  the  pirates  that  infested 
that  coast. 

Many  of  the  older  villages  in  other  districts  appear  to  have  originated  in  cottages 
built  by  squatters  upon  the  wastes.  These  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
wretchedness  of  the  dwellings,  the  largeness  of  their  gardens,  and  the  occasional 
addition  of  small  plots  of  land,  rendering  the  settlement  more  scattered  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  moderp  village,  the  micleus  for  whjch  has  ii^  many  cases  been  supplied 
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by  the  ,  erection  of  a  chapel,  the  name  of  which  is  oft.6n:  borne  by  the  subsequently- 
built  village  (Anglesey,  par,  31). 

Village  life  is  therefore  not  a  marked  characteristic  of  rural  Wales,  nor  is  its 
influence  sufBiciently  strong  to  weld  together  the  sporadic  elements  of  the  labouring 
class  into  one  homogeneous  and  closely-knit  community.  Bach  family  leads  a  life  of 
comparative  isolation,  without  a  common  bond  of  social  union  which  would  enable  it 
to  a^hare  the  life  of  others  around  it;  in  fact  the  only  point  of  contact,  the  centre  of 
common  interests,  is  furnished  by  the  religious  organisation  to  which  the  labourer 
may  belong.  There  are  scores  of  parishes  that  have  no  villages  at  all,  and  in  such 
districts  the  labourers  dwell  in  cottages  that  line  the  roadsides  or  dot  the  mountain 
slopes  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Unions  of  Narberth  (par.  32),  LlanfyUin,  and 
PwllheU  (par.  33). 

46.  But  there  seems  to  be  strong  social  and  economic  forces  which  of  recent  years 
have  been  working  in  the  direction  of  aggregating  cottages  in  villages,  and  the  new 
social  opportunities  which  are  thus  provided,  coupled  with  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
education,  are  likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  labourer  in 
the  near  future. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  change  : — 
(1.)  Labourers  prefer  the  greater  independence  of  living  in  cottages  which  are  not 
owned  or  let  by  their  employers,  their  evenings  are  not  so  lonely,  the 
children  are  nearer  school  and  chapel,  and  the  wife  has  some  companionship 
during  the  day  when  the  children  are  in  school.  The  wives  also  like  to  be 
near  a  shop,  and  some  of  them  it  is  also  suggested  dearly  love  the  gossip  and 
"  jangling  '  of  a  village. 
(2.)  Many  farmers  also  object  to  the  system  of  having  cottages  on  their  farms, 
because — 

(a.)  It  provides  opportunities  for  small  pilfering,  the  hedges  and  fences  are 
broken  for  the  sake  of  firewood,  and  the  labourer  s  pig  or  poultry  are 
likely  to  trespass  on  the  land  (Llanfylin,  par.  24;  Anglesey,  par.  31). 
(b.)  The  repairs  of  such  cottages  as  a  rule  fall  upon   the  farmers,  and  not 
upon  the  superior  landlord,  or  at  the  very  least  the  farmers  have  to 
provide  the  material  (such  as  straw  for  thatching)  even  if  the  landlord 
pays  for  the  labour.     To  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  this  respon- 
sibility, tenant   farmers  are  often    prone  enough   to  connive  at  the 
dilapidation  of  cottages  on  their  farms  until  they  have  gone  beyond 
repair  (Ruthim,  par.  31). 
(c.)  In  most  districts  farmers  have  been  largely  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  married  labourers,  who  are  the  only  possible  occupiers  of  such 
cottages,   and   from    necessity  or  from   choice   have  been  engaging 
unmarried  indoor  servants  instead. 
(3.)  Most  landlords  seem  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  number  of  labourers'  cottages 
on  their  estates  to  a  minimum,  because  they  regard  them  (a)  as  unremunera- 
tive  property ;    (fc)   as  affording  opportunities  for  poaching  or  at  least  of  an 
unintentional  disturbance  of  game ;  (c)  as  likely  to  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  pauperism  of  the  district. 

47.  There  are  very  few  districts  in  any  of  the  unions  visited  where  the  cottages  are 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  condition  and  constrnction.  Their  worst  feature, 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  want  of  separate  bed-room  accommodation, 
a  circumstance  which  has  a  most  injurious  effect,  not  only  on  the  health  but  on  the 
morals  of  the  occupants.  Structural  and  sanitary  defects  are  also  most  general,  but 
the  open  air  life  led  by  the  labourers  and  their  families  protect  them  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  their  home  life. 

Of  the  older  class  of  cottages  at  least  three  different  types  are  to  be  found. 

(1.)  The  mud-walled  cottages  of  South  West  Wales,  consisting  of  a  **mud  walling 
of  about  5  feet  high,  a  hipped  end,  low  roofing  of  straw  with  a  wattle  and  daub 
chimney  kept  together  with  hay  rope  bandages,  and  frequently  from  its  inclined 
posture  making  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  gable  end  over  which  it  hangs." 

(2.)  The  "  ink-bottle  '*  houses  of  squatter  districts  in  Merioneth  and  Montgomeryslui*e. 
In  these,  the  chimney  is  in  the  centre  of  the  house  and  the  roof  tends  to  be  of 
a  circular  shape,  hence  the  name.  They  are  generally  made  of  mud  oi*  earth 
with  wattle  partitions  and  are  straw  thatched,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

(3.)  The  *' square-box'*  cottages  of  Anglesey  (pars.  32,  33)  und  Carnarvonshire 
(Pwllheli  Unioil,  par.  34),  which  are  generally  stone-walled  and  slated,  but 
consist  of  only  one  room  each,  and  are,  like  the  other  two  types,  uncoiled. 
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When  there  are  no  partitions  of  any  kind^  in  a  house,  the  beds  and  other  furniture        The 
are  so  arranged  as  to  partially  separate  the  sleeping  from  the  living  portion  of  the     Agricul- 
house.     The  result  is  that  the  occupants  not  only  live  in  closely  shut  up  rooms,  but  in    j^^^uiLr. 

almost  closed  beds,  which  are  known  as  "  wainscot "  or  '*  cupboard  "  beds,  and  over-        

crowding   of  the  worst  kind  is  also  an  inevitable  consequence  (Narberth,  par.  82;  Narberth, 
Anglesey,  par.  32).  ^^' 

In  the  older  cottages  the  window  (as  there  is  seldom  more  than  one)  rarely  opens, 
80  that  but  little  light  or  ventilation  makes  its  way  into  the  house.     But  from  the 
sanitary   point  of  view,  the   almost  universal  damp   flooring  is  probably  the  worst 
feature,  and  this  is  aggravated,  if  not  primarily  caused,  especially  in  the  Llanfyllin,  Dolgelley, 
Dolgelley,  and  Ruthin   Unions,    by   the  old  practice  of  building   houses  embedded  35. 
at  the  back  in  the  earth  without  providing  either  troughs  or  gutters  to  carry  off  the  ^^*^'  ^4, 
rainwater. 

The  more  modem  cottages  are  better  off  in  respect  of  separate  rooms,  though  they 
are  often  of  very  tiny  dimensions,  and  are  badly  finished.  Vtotilation  is  generally 
faulty  in  both  classes. 

48.  But  whatever  may  be  the  structural  dd'ects  of  a  cottage  they  are  too  often  G^enemlsaiu. 
aggravated  through  an  ignorance  of  the  elementary  rules  of  sanitation.    Thus  dampness  J?^  condi- . 
is  increased  by  throwing  slops  in  front  of  the  doorway,  ventilation  is  often  checked  by  labourers' 
stopping  up  uie  chimney,  and  disease  is  often  produced  by  allowing  the  accumulation  dwellings, 
of  refuse  in  too  close  a  proximity  to  the  house.     Except  in  the  largest  villages,  the 
drainage    is  qlways   mere   surface    drainage,   which  is,   however,   safer   than   faulty 
covered  drains,  as,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  noxious  gases  are  blown  away  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  accumulate.     Where  there  are  covered  drains  they  are  continually 
out  of  order,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  properly  constructed  in  the  first  instance. 

Owing  to.  the  uneven  contour  of  the  country,  the  water  supply  is  generally  satis-  B.  &C.  23. 
factory,  except  in  parts  of  the  Bridgend  and   Cowbridge  Union  (par.  23)  and  the  ^'i^^'^j  36. 
Ruthin  Union  (par.  3Q)^  though  it  is  in  most  cases  liable  to  contamination  from  sur- 
face drainage.     This  danger  is  probably  more  common  in  the  case  of  farm-houses  than 
of  labourers'  cottages.     The  supply  is  mostly  natural,  the  chief  exception  being  the 
Ruthin  Union. 

The  supply  of  privies  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of  interest  taken  by  local 
authorities  in  sanitation  and  on  the  energy  displayed  by  their  officials  in  enforcing 
the  Public  Health  Acts  than  upon  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  a  public  duty  by  the 
owners  of  cottage  property.  Thus  in  the  Unions  of  Narberth,  Ahglesey  (par.  36), 
and  Pwllheli  (par.  36),  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  privies  provided  for  cottages  that 
are  dispersed  about  the  country,  while  in  the^villages  about  half-a-doBen  famdies  and 
sometimes  more  have  often  only  one  common  privy  at  their  disposal.  Such  is  the 
prejudice  of  the  labouring  class  in  some  rural  districts  to  the  use  of  privies  that 
nothing  can  induce  some  of  the  more  elderly  folk  to  use  them,  even  when  they  are 
provided.  The  supply  is  least  adequate  in  the  unions  mentioned  above,  and  most 
sufficient  perhaps  in  the  Ruthin  Union,  but  much  depends  on  the  sanitary  inspector. 

The  older  cottages  are  better  provided  with  out-hotses  than  the  newer  ones.  They 
generally  consist  of  a  lean-to,  used  as  a  coal  house  or  a  place  to  keep  the  workman's  tools 
and  sleeping  place  for  some  poultry,  more  rarely  there  is  a  small  shed  for  washing.  In 
the  older  cottages  pigstyes  are  generally  found  abutting  on  the  dwelling-house,  but  in 
many  cases  their  use  have  been  condemned,  with  the  result  that  the  labourer  has  no 
pig  at  all. 

49*  In  my  Report  on  the  Dolgelley  Union  (^ar.  32)  I  have  suggested  the  desirability  The  necessity 
for  the  county  council  to  provide  popular  instruction  in  hygiene.     This  may  be  done  of  popular 
either  by  means  of  extension  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  University  Colleges,  or  }^8t»*wc>^oi^ 
still  better  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  county  medical  officers  of  health,  who  should  Doi.v-elley 
be  instructed  to  organise  this  praoticaL  form  of  education.     An  excellent  example  in  32.° 
ifcis  direction  has  been  set  by  Dr.  D'Aeth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Buckingham, 
who  has  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  for  women  who  propose  to  take  up  hamlet  work, 
the  instructive  visiting  of  cottagers,  &c.,  and  for  others  who  may  desire  to  imitate  this 
example  some  idea  of  the  necessary  preparative  knowledge  required  may  be  obtained 
by  perusal  of  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  all  the  more  needed  in  Wales  as  there  are  no  voluntary 
organisations,  such  as  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  to  disseminate  sanitary  know- 
ledge in  rural  districts.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  popular  tracts  and  elementary 
handbooks  in  Welsh  on  these  subjects,  the  only  existing  instances  within  my  knowledge 
being  two  or*  three  translations  of  tracts  issued  by  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association, 
and  a  short  work  on  the  "  Ventilation  of  Dwellings  "  published  many  years  ago  at 
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Carmarthen.  Several  county  councils  have  lately  taken  an  important  step  forward  in 
appointing  one  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  county,  as  the  system  of  sub- 
dividing areas  among  ordinary  practitioners  has  not  proved  yrevv  satisfactory.  The 
next  necessity  appears  to  be  to  have  a  tranied  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors.  1  am  not 
aware  that  the  inspector  of  a  single  union  visited  by  me  had  received  any  special 
training  in  sanitary  matters,  and  many  of  them  I  regret  to  say  appeared  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  Turning  to  poor  law  guardians,  I  did  not  as 
a  rule  find  them  t<aking  any  great  interest  in  sanitation,  and  I  was  assured  that  in 
many  unions,  when  the  board  resolves  itself  into  a  sanitary  authority,  it  is  the  general 
practice  of  most  of  the  guardians  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
periodical  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  are  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  only.  Where  these  reports  are  published  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  or  half-yearly  blue  book  of  the  union  a  good  purpose  is  served  by  giving  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  aa  to  the  sanitary  work  of  the  year, 
but  more  commonly  they  are  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the  office  pigeon-holes. 

50.  There  are  very  few  iubtances  of  cottages  being  owned  by  agricultural  labourers. 
A  few  were  mentioned  in  the  south  of  Glamorgan  where  a  local  building  society  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  (Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  App.  A.  (2)). 
Beyond  these  the  only  examples  within  my  knowledge  are  cottages  which  were 
originally  built  ttpon  the  wastes  by  squatters.  In  South  Pembrokeshire  the  labourers 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  the  owners  of  their  cottages  if  money  could  be  borrowed 
from  the  State  at  a  low  interest  for  the  purpose. 

With  the/ above  unimportant  exceptions  all  other  cottages  may  be  divided  into  two 
large  claisaes  in  respect  of  the  conditions  of  their  tenure. 

(1.)  Cottages  that  are  in  the  first  instance  let  to  the  farmer  along  with  his  holding, 
and  then  sublet  by  him  to  the  labourer  generally,  but  not  always,  on  the  condition  of 
if^prking  on  that  particular  farm.  This  is  the  common  custom  almost  everywhere  in 
Pembrokeshire  (Narberth,  par.  24)  where  the  labourers  speak  of  themselves  as  *'  bound 
tpnants,"  and  in  some  cases  there  is  also  a  further  condition  or  understanding  that  the 
labourer'-B  wife  should  work  on  the  same  farm  when  required,  more  especially  for 
potato  picking  and  at  harvest.  The  same  kind  of  tenure  is  less  frequently  found  in 
the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union,  and  the  Unions  of  Pwllheli  (par.  37)  and  Anglesey 
(par.  35).  Where  cottages  are  held  from  the  farmer  in  other  parts  of  Wales  there  are 
as  a  rule  no  restrictive  conditions  as  to  ihe  employment  of  the  occupier.  In  the  south 
of  Glamorgan  and  in  Pembrokeshire  the  labourers  complained  of  the  insecurity  in- 
cidental to  this  kind  of  tenure.  The  cottages  are  regarded  as  held  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  employer,  and  it  was  urged  that  three  or  six  months*  notice  ought  to  be  required  in 
order  to  terminate  the  tenancy.  It  was  also  stated  as  an  objection  to  this  form  of 
tenure  that  under  i  he  present  law  the  occupiers  are  liable  to  lose  their  votes  through 
the  non-payment  of  rates  by  the  farmer,  • 

A  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  to  get  any  repairs  done  to  this  class  of  cottages 
than  to  any  other.  The  responsible  person  is  not  always  easy  to  discover,  as  he  hides 
himself  behind  the  dual  system  of  ownership.  The  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Ruthin 
Union  (par,  31)  mentioned  two  instances  of  landlords  who,  on  the  receipt  of  notices 
as  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  cottages  on  farms  belonging  to  them,  replied  that 
they  were  previously  imaware  of  the  existence  of  the  cottages  in  question, 

(2,)  In  all  the  other  districts  visited  cottages  are  generally  held  by  the  labourers 
from  an  estate  owner,  or  where  situated  in  villages,  from  independent  owners,  but 
subject  to  no  restrictive  conditions  as  to  employment.  This  kind  of  tenure  is  much 
preferred  for  the  sake  of  its  greater  independency,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  higher 
rental.     Six  months'  notice  is  generally  required  on  either  side. 

Rents  vary  from  about  21.  I2s.  to  5Z.,  but  in  some  cases  61.  and  71.  are  paid  for  new 
cottages.  Gardens  are  generally  included  for  the  rent,  except  in  the  larger  villages. 
The  rates  of  the  second  class  of  cottages  enumerated  above  are  paid  by  the 
occupiers,  but  in  the  former  case  they  are  paid  (as  a  rule)  by  the  farmer  who  sublets 
them. 


Gardens  as  u 
rule  small 
but  well 
cultivated, 
especially  in 
South  WaU^. 


V. — Gardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

51.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  villages  or  of  recently  built  houses,  a  garden  is 
generally  attached  to  every  cottage.  There  is  much  variety  of  size,  but  a  fair  general 
average  would  be  about  20  perches  each.  Their  ordinary  produce  is  limited  to  early 
potatoes  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables,  but  potatoes  predominate  over 
everything  else. 
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In  the  gardens  of  even   the  poorest  there  is  generally   a   small   flower-bed,   while        The 
some  fruit,  more  especially  gooseberries  and  currants,  are  also  carefully  cultivated     Agbioul- 
for  the  market.     Considerably  more  attention  to  cottage  gardening  appears  to  be  paid    j.^^^ 

in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  counties  of  Wales,     Mr.  Muir,  head-gardener        

at  Margam  (Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union,  par.  25),  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  B*  &  C.  25. 
labourers*  gardens.  "  There  is  no  land  in  the  country,"  he  said, ''  so  well  cultivated  as 
**  the  labourers  in  Wales  cultivate  their  gardens/*  In  North  Wales,  except  in  the  ' 
Llanfyllin  Union  (par.  53),  the  gardens  appear  to  be  more  neglected,  and  labourers 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  potato  grounds  provided  for  them  in  the  fields.  A  healthy 
and  stimulating  influence  is  however  generally  exercised  by  well-conducted  village 
horticultural  societies,  by  inspiring  labourers  with  a  love  of  gardening  and  a  taste  for 
neatness,  by  inducing  them  to  compare  and  study  methods  of  cultivation,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  recreative  occupation  for  the  home-staying  members  of  the  family.  The 
utilitarian  value  of  gardening  would  also  be  appreciated  if  some  elementary  instruction 
in  cookery,  such  as  soup-making,  and  the  use  of  green  vegetables,  could  be  given  to 
the  younger  generation  of  wives  and  daughters  both  of  farmers  and  labourers. 

52.  Allotments  are  not  popular  in  Wales,  nor   can  it  be  said  that  there  is  much  Allotments 
demand  for  them.     The  chief  reasons  for  the  apparent  indiflPerence  are :  (1)  that  people  ^^i^J^ 
are   not  accustomed  to   the   idea   of  having  what  practically  amounts  to  a  garden  and  not  in 
detached  from  the  house ;  and  (2)  that  the  want  is  largely  supplied  by  potato  grounds  general  de- 
(Llanfyllin,  par.  54).     Of  the  districts  visited,  the  soutli  of  Grlamorgan  has  the  largest  ?f°4:  „. 
number  of  allotments,  most  of  which  had  th«ir  origin  in  apportionments  of  land  for  54*°^  "** 
the  use  of  the  labouring  poor  on  the  enclosure  of  a  common.     When  these  allotments  b.  &  C.  26 ; 
are  conveniently  situated  near  a  village,  and  the  soil  admits  of  cultivation,  they  are  all,  App.  A. 
without  exception,  well  cultivated.     But  the  larger  number   are  not  so  favourably 
situated,  and  are  therefore  only  partially  under  cultivation.     Allotments  (in  the  strict 

sense  of  the  term)  are  unknown  among  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Unions  of 
Narberth,  Llanfyllin,  Dolgelley,  and  Ruthin,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  of  some, 
let  by  private  arrangement,  in  the  Anglesey  Union  (par.  40).  One  batch  of  nearly  Anglesey, 
50  aUotments  at  Criccieth,  in  the  Pwllheli  Union  (par.  39),  have  also  been  let  by  ^^* 
public  auction.  In  an  Anglesey  parish  a  complaint  was  made  that  after  one  field, 
which  was  divided  into  allotment®,  had  been  well  manured  and  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  another  was  given  to  the  residents  in  substitution  for  it.  High 
rents  are  often  paid  for  these  private  allotments,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  th^  rate 
of  from  71.  to  lOZ.  an  acre.  Almost  all  these  allotments  are  held  by  people  who  have 
no  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  in  addition  to  their  gardens. 
The  cultivation  is  therefore  limited  (though  hardly  ever  restricted  by  the  conditions  of 
letting)  to  the  commoner  vegetables  in  ordinary  use.  The  allotment  holders  are  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  class,  but  include  all  classes,  even  a  Member  of  Parliament 
being  in  possessioxi  of  one  that  came  under  my  notice. 

53.  Potato  grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found  everyAvhere  in  Wales,  and,  as  Popularity 
a  rule,  are  universally  popular  with  both  labourers  ^and  farmers.     They  are  preferred  of  potato 
by  the  former  as  the  system  relieves  them  of  the  irksome  burden  of  spade  labour,  for  grounds, 
the  ground  is  prepared  by  the  farmer's  horse-labour  and  all  the  necessary  carting  both 

of  manure  and  of  the  produce  is  also  done  by  the  farmer.     The  fresh  soil  of  a  farmer's 

field  gives  better  crops  than  what  is  produced  by  the  exhausted  soil  of  the  cottage 

garden.     Most  farmers  also  see  some  advantage  to  themselves  in  the  system ;  if  the 

labourer  keeps  a  pig  the  manure  which  is  so  obtained  goes  to  the  potato  ground,  and 

fertilises  the  soil  of  the  farm.     In  the  Pwllheli  Union   (par.  40)  the  avowed  object  Pwllbeli,  40. 

of  the  farmers  in  providing  potato  grounds  is  to  secure  as  much  extra  manure  as  they  Narberth, 

can.     In  other  districts  (Narberth,  par.  28)  the  ground  is  given  on  the  condition  that  2^- 

the  labourer's  wife  should  help  when  required  with  the  harvest.     Payment  in  money  ^^*°vli"*> 

is,  however,  made  in  other  parts  for  the  privilege.     Thus  in  the  Llanfyllin   Union  Narberth, 

(par.  55)  the  payment  is  at  the  rate  of  from  2s.  6d,  to  Ss.  6d.  a  rood,  or  5s.  for  as  App.  A.  6. 

much  ground  as  would  be  required  to  plant  a  peck  of  potatoes.     In  Pembrokeshire 

(Narberth,  App.  A.,  6)  the  seed,  as  well  as  the  manure,  is  provided  by  the  farmer,  and 

the  value  thereof  is  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  money  payment  of  the  wages. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  fails  to  provide  a  permanent  source  of  interest 

to  the  labourer,  such  as  a  good  garden  or  an  allotment  might  be  expected  to  produce. 

It  is  too  far  from  his  cottage  for  him  to  be  able  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  it  every 

evening,  and  perhaps  that  frequent  visits  to  it  would  almost  be  resented  by  the  farmer 

as  a  kind  of  unnecessary  trespass.    The  truth,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the  fact  that 

the  labourer  gets  his  food  at  the  farm  where  he  works,  makes  him  considerably  less 
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interested  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  whether  in  an  allotment  or  in  a  potato 
ground,  so  that  the  garden  work  at  home  is  too  often  left  to  the  wife  herself,  and  the 
state  of  its  cultivation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  her  industry. 

But  the  number  of  potato  grounds  have  everywhere  considerably  diminished  within 
recent  years  on  account  of  (a)  an  increased  independence  in  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  (fe)  the  cheapness  of  imported  potatoes,  and  (c)  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  labourers  who,  since  the  enforcement  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  are  able 
to  keep  pigs. 

54.  There  is  no  general  custom  of  providing  cow  runs  or  cow  pastures  in  any  part 
of  Wales,  excepting  perhaps  in  Pembrokeshire  (Narberth,  pars.  24,  37) ;  there  are 
also  occasional  instances  in  other  parts  by  way  of  experiments  tried  by  individual 
employers.  A  sheep  pasture  is  more  common,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  In  some 
districts  (Narberth,  par.  23 ;  Pwllheli,  par.  28)  indoor  servants  are  often  granted  the 
pasture  of  a  sheep  and  her  progeny,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  and  the  more 
economically  inclined  prefer  this  rather  than  to  be  paid  entirely  in  cash.  These  are 
also  the  most  likely  men  to  eventually  become  small  farmers  themselves,  as  the 
privilege  gives  them  a  taste  for  stock-keeping  on  their  own  account. 

55.  Of  live  stock  generally,  the  pig  is  the  species  most  commonly  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  labouring  class.  In  many  parts  of  North  Wales  {e.g,,  Ruthin  Union, 
par.  42)  a  labourer  is  looked  down  upon  by  his  fellows  if  he  does  not  keep  a  pig, 
though  it  was  generally  asserted  (Llanfyllin,  par.  57)  that  pig-keeping  is  a  source  of 
loss  and  not  of  profit  to  a  labourer,  unless  he  has  enough  land  to  keep  at  least  one  cow. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  pig  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  club  or  savings'  bank,  and 
for  many  it  provides  the  only  method  of  saving.  Its  purchase  money  in  the  first 
instance,  as  well  as  the  money  paid  from  time  to  time  for  its  food,  would  not  in  many 
cases  be  saved  at  all  except  by  being  invested  in  the  pig,  and  when  rent  day  comes 
the  investment  is  realised  by  its  sale,  so  that,  as  in  Ireland,  the  pig  is  in  most  cases 
*' the  gentleman  who  pays  the  rent."  It  is  thus  the  exception  to  find  a  pig  being: 
killed  and  cured  for  home  use  by  a  labourer  in  North  Wales,  though  Anglesey  and 
the  Lleyn  division  of  Carnarvonshire  are  great  pig-breeding  districts.  In  South  Wales 
(B.  and  0.,  par.  25),  on  the  other  hand,  labourers  prefer  their  home-fed  and  home- 
cured  bacon,  and  aim  at  having  a  pig  of  their  own  for  winter  use.  Several  things 
have,  however,  told  heavily  against  pig-keeping  by  labourers.  (1.)  Many  old  pigsty es 
have  been  condemned  for  being  too  near  to  dwelling-houses,  and  it  is  seldom  that  new 
ones  have  been  built  in  their  stead.  (2.)  Pigs  do  not  thrive  well  unless  they  have  a 
nm,  which  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  as  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  take 
exercise  on  the  public  roads  is  prohibited.  In  South  Glamorgan  many  farmers  dis- 
courage pig-keeping  altogether  on  the  ground  of  their  liability  to  trespass  for  lack 
of  a  proper  run.  (3.)  In  some  cases  the  cheapness  of  imported  baoon,  and  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  potato  disease,  have  also  tended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pigs  kept. 

56.  Cows  are  never  kept  by  labourers  unless  they  have  a  small  holding  for  the 
purpose,  and  while  there  was  no  demand  for  allotments  a  very  general  desire  was 
expressed  for  more  small  holdings.  In  districts  where  holdings  of  all  sizes  are  well 
intermixed,  the  labourers  who  have  enough  land  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  are  most 
comfortably  ofl^.  Of  the  south  of  Glamorgan,  Councillor  Howell,  of  Pencoed,  said : 
"  There  are  none  so  comfortable  as  those  who  have  10  to  12  acres  and  who  work  on 
"  farms  as  well ;  they  show  no  tendency  to  migrate."  If  the  holding  is,  however,  too 
large  to  permit  its  occupier  to  be  fairly  regularly  employed  elsewhere,  then  there  is 
the  danger  of  his  holding  becoming  a  "  crutch  and  not  a  walking- stick."  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  average  extent  of  the  holding  which  a  labourer  can 
hold  without  interfering  with  his  employment  elsewhere. 

It  was  observed  in  many  districts  that  the  most  efficient  and  skilful  labourers  are  to 
be  found  among  the  class  of  small  holders  who  also  are  the  men  who,  for  the  most 
part,  undertake  piece-work.  One  great  advantage  of  these  holdings  is  that  they  fill  a 
gap  in  the  daily  life  of  the  labourer's  wife,  by  giving  her  a  definite  work  to  do,  without 
which  she  is  liable  (as  in  the  Ruthin  Union,  par.  55)  to  get  demoralised.  The  children 
are  also  able  to  have  a  milk  diet,  and  what  is  also  very  important,  to  acquire  a  taste  in 
early  life  for  manual  labour,  particularly  in  agriculture  (Narberth,  par.  12). 

Many  labourers  referred  with  considerable  soreness  to  two  things  which  they 
regarded  as  prejudicially  aflfecting  their -interests.  (I.)  The  tendency  to  amalgamate 
holdings  RO  as  to  render  it  continually  more  difficult  for  a  labourer  to  obtain  one. 
Particular  emphasis  on  this  "grievance"  was  laid  in  the  Unions  of  Dolgelley  (par.  46), 
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and  Llanfyllin  (par.  28).     (2.)  The  rents  charged  on  small  holdings  were  said  to  be        The 
much  in  excess  of  the  rate  at  which  the  larger  holdings  are  let,  though  it  was  urged     -^<3ricul 
the  smaller  holdings  are  better  cultivated.     When  such  small  holdings  are  also  sub-let    laijother. 

by  a  tenant  farmer  as  a  portion  of  his  own  holding,  it  was  stated  that  whenever  the        

farmer  himself  receives  a  remission  or  re  luction  in  his  rent  he  never  makes  a  corre-  I.lanfyUiu» 
spending  allowance  to  his  sub-tenant.  Narberth 

57.  Considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  labourers  keep  any  poultry,  for  as  in  the  24. 
case  of  pigs,  unless  they  have  a  run  they  cannot  very  well  flourish.     It  is  the  small  Poultry, 
holders  who  pay  most  attention  to  poultry,  for  the  larger  farmers  in  many  districts  do 

not  think  poultry -keeping  worth  their  trouble.  In  connexion  with  labourers'  dwellings 
there  are  no  suitable  sheds  as  a  rule  for  their  shelter  at  night,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  sleep  on  the  trees  about  the  house  they  never  prove  a  source  of  great  profit.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  small  common  or  village  green,  or  even  good-sized  vacant  strips 
by  the  roadside,  then  probably  a  few  ducks  or  ocQasionally  some  geese  may  be  kept, 
but  on  the  whole  my  opinion  is  that  poultry-keeping  is  a  source  of  but  very  little 
profit  to  agricultural  labourers  as  a  class.  If  they  had  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to 
feed  and  treat  the  fowls  generally,  and  some  slight  accommodation  for  them,  it  might 
be  otherwise. 

58.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  bee-keeping,  though  there  is  plenty  of  natural  Bees, 
food  for  bees  in  almost  every  district.     This  is  a  kind  of  work  with  referenco  to  which 
small  cottage-garden  shows  are  able  to  exercise  much  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Llanfyllin  Union  (par.  53).     Here,  too,  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  bee-culture  Llanfyllin, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  indifference.      There  is,  however,  a  small  manual  in  53. 
"Welsh  on  the  subject,  entitled  *'  Y  Gwenynydd,*'  and  where  that  work  has  circulated 

many  have  made  an  experiment  in  bee-keeping  (Dolgelley,  par.  47).     But  in  most  cases  Dolgelley, 
where  bees  are  kept  it  is  chiefly  for  the  object  of  obtaining  metheglin  to  drink,  and  to  47. 
provide  a  little  honey  for  home  use  in  case  of  illness. 


VI.  Benefit  Societies  and  other  Provident  Institutions. 

59.  There  are  many  districts  in  Wales  where  the  method  of  providing  for  sickness  General 
by  joining  a  benefit  society  during  health  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  anything  like  ^^^^i^ 
a  firm  hold  on  the  public  mind.     This  is  most  noticeable  perhaps  in  Anglesey  (pars.  Wales. 
43,  56),  where,  before  the  normal  labourer  could  be  induced  to  join  such  a  society,  I  Anglesey, 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  to'  convince  him  of  the  advantages  by  adducing  proof  "^^^  ^^• 
positive  for  every  statement,  in  the  same  way  as  an  insurance  agent  had  to  do  in  order 

to  overcome  people's  prejudices  when  life  insurance  was  in  its  infancy.     There  has  Dolgelley, 
been  so  much  mismanagement  in  the  past  and  so  many  failures  have    followed  each  '*^- 
other,  many  of  them  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  proper  actuarial  advice,  that  no 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  svstem.     The  dishonesty  of  members  in  drawing  upon  the 
sick  funds  when  they  could  very  well  follow  their  employment,  and  the  fact  that  in  Anglesey, 
some  parts  the  parish  is  regarded  as  the  natural  provision  for  the  labouring  class  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  have  also  tended  to  make  benefit  societies  less  popular  than  they 
should  be.     Though  there  are  many  instances  of  clubs  being  divided  or  voluntarily 
wound  up,  it  does  not  seem  that  clubs,  subject  to  a  periodical  division  (such  as  the 
seven  years'   clubs  of  English  counties),  are  at  all  preferred.     Ifc  is  a  very  general  B.  &  C.  30. 
practice  to  hold  the  ordinary  monthly  meetings  of  clubs  in  a  public-house,  and  though 
there  may  be  stringent  restrictions  against  drinking  in  the  club -room,  still  the  custom 
must  inevitably  lead  to  greater  familiarity  with  the  public-house  atmosphere,  and  Llanfyllin, 
eventually  in  many  cases  to  a  certain  amount  of  tippling  and  intemperance.     In  this  ^^• 
respect  a  great  need  is  felt  for  public  institutes  in  the  rural  villages  in  Wales,  so  that 
club  meetings  could  be  held  in  them,  though  some  contend  that  clubs  held  in  coffee- 
houses always  turn   out  failures.     This  would  also  aid  in  developing  the  social  side  Ruthin,  46. 
of  benefit  organisations,  a  phase  that  is  now  largely  neglected,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
cause  of  the  u on  success  of  many  friendly  societies.     This  might  be  done  by  arranging 
for  musical  and  literary  entertainments  and  lectures  on  popular  subjects  under  the 
auspices  of  each  society,  and  by  making  the  anniversary  meeting   something  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  occasion  for  feasting. 

60.  There  are  no  county  benefit  societies  in  the  proper  sense  in  Wales.     The  nearest  Existing 
approach  to  one  is  the  United  Counties  Society  started  in  1874,  through  the  efforts  ojganisa- 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  R.  H.  Powell,  of  Maepgwynne  (sometime  M.P.  for  Carmarthen-  ^^^^^ 
shire),  and  intended  to  embrace  within  its  area  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  33. 
and  Cardigan.     It  was  established  on  similar  principles  to  those  of  the  Hants  and 
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AVilts  Bocietied,  and  lia^l  at  the  time  of  ray  \it\:  to  the  Narberth  ITnioii  IS  lodges 
with  a  total  membership  of  330,  largely  drawn  from  the  agricultural  population  lor 
which  it  was  primarily  intended. 

The  greater  number  of  benefit  societies  are,  however,  only  local  and  independent 
institutions  or  branches  of  the  English  Orders  of  Oddfellows,  Ivorites,  or  Foresters. 
The  younger  and  perhaps  loss  known  Order  of  Rechabites  appears  to  be  gaining 
favour  rapidly  in  some  districts,  probably  owing  to  the  very  fact  that  it  has  some  other 
collateral  object  besides  providing  for  sickness,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Rechabite 
Order  being  total  abstinence  (Narberth,  par.  38).  The  unions  in  which  friendly 
societies  appear  to  be  most  extensively  patronised  are  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 
(par.  27)  and  Llanfyllin  Unions  (par.  58).  The  other  unions  probably  rank  somewhat 
in  the  following  order :  Dolgelley,  Narberth,  Pwllheli,  Ruthin,  and  Anglesey.  It  is 
significant  that  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  highest  in  the  Union  of  Anglesey  (par.  56), 
where  least  use  is  made  of  benefit  organisations.  In  this  county  a  most  excellently 
planned  society  established  at  Llangefni  was  recently  wound  up  voluntarily  owing  to 
the  lethargy  and  indiflerence  of  the  members,  after  several  years'  successful  career. 
As  its  rules  and  provisions  appear  to  be  among  the  best  that  came  under  my  notice,  I 
may  mention  that,  according  to  the  prospectus,  the  society  was  established  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  Conservative  Working  Men's  Benefit  Society  of  Stroud 
(Anglesey,  par.  44). 

Many  of  the  purely  local  societies  have  done  good  service  in  the  past,  proving  more 
successful  than  general  societies  in  getting  all  classes  of  the  community  to  join  as 
members.  To  such  local  clubs  farmers  as  well  as  labourers  often  belong,  and  they 
succeed  in  fostering  a  more  fraternal  feeling  between  the  two  classes  than  the  general 
societies  «eem  capable  of,  and  this  results  in  a  better  relationship  between  employer 
and  employed  than  in  other  districts.  But  apart  from  such  instance!,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  farmers  themselves  do  not  as  a  class  belong  to  any  benefit  organisation, 
nor  do  they  make  any  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age  other  than  the  accumulation  of 
their  own  individual  savings. 

Employers  might  do  much  good  by  encouraging  their  labourers  to  become  members 
of  friendly  societies.  An  instance  of  this  was  given  in  the  Llanfyllm  Union 
(par.  59),  where  Mr.  Marshall  Dugdale  said  "  every  permanent  labourer  I  employ 
'*  is  expected  to  join  a  benefit  society.  When  he  goes  on  his  club  (certified  by  club 
**  doctor)  I  make  up  his  wages.*'  It  was  also  urged  by  some  witnesses  that  something 
similar  should  be  done  in  case  a  labourer  had  to  apply  for  parish  relief,  or  at  all  events 
that  those  who  have  clubs  should  be  treated  more  generously  than  the  improvident. 

61.  Local  societies  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  fairly  settled  com- 
munity, but  even  the  agricultural  labourer  has  become  less  settled  than  he  used  to  be, 
with  the  result  that  he  does  not  always  care  to  join  a  society  which  cannot  transfer  his 
membership  to  some  other  lodge,  in  case  of  his  removal.  On  this  account  I  found  in  the 
Ruthin  Union  (par.  45)  that  the  younger  men  prefer  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  start 
for  "  the  works  *  at  any  moment  they  liked,  and  regard  a  membership  of  a  local  club 
as  an  encumbrance  which  would  render  their  removal  more  difficult.  Under  these 
changed  circumstances,  general  societies  such  as  the  Oddfellows,  which  have  branches 
all  over  the  country,  have  made  rapid  strides  of  recent  years,  both  in  virgin  territory, 
where  no  clubs  previously  existed,  as  well  as  in  superseding  insolvent  local  societies. 
A  suggestion  was  very  commonly  made  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  help 
could  be  given  in  aid  of  apparently  moribund  clubs,  to  prevent  their  compulsory 
winding-up,  so  that  the  elder  members  who  had  contributed  to  them  for  the  better 
part  of  a  lifetime  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  support  which  they  had  intended  for 
their  old  age.  No  definite  plan  for  carrying  this  out  was  mentioned,  except  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  such  a  society  could  be  affiliated  to  a  general  organisation,  to 
enable  which  to  be  done  the  State  might  grant  a  subsidy  or  a  loan  repayable  in  the 
form  of  interest.  A  more  practical  suggestion,  with  the  view  of  making  it  impossible 
for  societies  to  get  into  such  a  condition,  was  that  the  Grovernment  should  be  far  more 
stringent  in  seeing  that  none  but  the  soundest  actuarial  tables  be  adopted  by  any 
societies,  that  their  accounts  should  be  subject  to  periodical  audits  by  a  Government 
auditor,  and  that  rules  be  laid  down  as  to  the  classes  of  securities  in  which  the  funds 
could  be  invested. 

62.  As  to  other  provident  institutions,  there  are  on  an  average  some  two  or  three 
clothing  clubs  in  most  of  the  unions  visited  {e.g.^  Anglesey,  par.  46),  though.  I  heard 
of  none  in  the  Unions  of  Narberth  and  Dolgelly.  The  institution  of  penny  banks  for 
children  in  connexion  with  elementary  schools  is,  however,  far  more  general  since  the 
abolition  of  school  fees,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  habit  of  economy  in  the  young.    In 
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the  Dolgelly  Union,  (App.  F.),  a  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  Postmaster  at  the        ^^^ 
request  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  leaflets  explaining  it  in  Welsh  and  English     ^td^l^' 
have  been  disfcributed  among  parents.     As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,    Labourrr. 

it  is  stated  that  501.  has  been  invested  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  the  name  of        

the  children   attending  a  small  school  at  Dinas  Mawddwy.     Similar  work  is  done  in  ^^^jj^j 
some  districts  in  connexion  with  children's  bands  of  hope  and  Sunday  schools,  but     ^^'    ' . 
the  money  in  these  latter  cases  is  distributed  periodically  and  used  by  the  parents, 
ostensibly   on  their  children's  clothing,  instead   of    being  invested    in    the   savings' 
bank. 

Very  little  general  use  is  made  by  labourers  of  the  Post  Office  banks.     They  are  Llanfyliin, 
patronised  more  by  servant  girls  in    the  remoter  districts  than  by  any  other  class.  60. 
Young  unmarried  men,  if  they  are  economically  inclined,  are  also  able  to  put  by  quite  ^^^g^^^j* 
one-half — and  more — of  their  yearly  wages,  but  it    is  very  few    that   do  so.     The 
savings'  banks  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  the  spending,  instead  of  the 
saving  of  money,  is  generally  associated  in  the  minds  of  servants  with  their  visits  to 
towns.     Possibly  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  increasing  the  savings'  banks  of  the 
Post  Office  in  rural  villages,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
person  sufficiently  acquainted  with  account-keeping  to  act  as  sub-postmaster. 

63.  It  is,  however,  in  cases  where  an  employer  exercises  his  influence  in  inducing  his  Thriftamong 
servants  not  to  raise  much  of  their  wages  till   the  end  of  the  term  that  the  first  com-  ^^^^^^ars. 
mencement  of  saving  is  generally  made.     Married  labourers  with  families  are  not  as  a 
rule  able  to  lay  by  any  savings,  unless  there  are  some  means  of  earning  within  reach  of 
other  members  of  the  family  besides  the  husband.     This  happens  mostly  where  there 
is  a  small  holding,  to  which  the  wife  is  able  to  attend,  while  the  husband  has  regular 
employment  elsewhere.     Labourers   in   such  circumstances  are  often  better  off  than 
large  employers,  and  are  able  to  make  substantial  provision  for  their  children,  either 
by  giving  them  a  superior  education  or  by  settling  them  in  business  on  their  own 
account.     In  districts  where  there  are  plenty  of  small  holdings  intermixed  with  larger 
ones,  labourers  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  object  of  saving  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  taking  a  small  holding  of  their  own,  but  this  incentive  to  economy  is  felt  R»ithin,  57. 
to  be  wanting  where  the  small  holdings  are  but  few  in  number  {e.g.,  Ruthin,  par.  57  ;  ^^^^^^y^ 
Anglesey,  par.  51). 

Young  men  and  women  are  probably  less  thrifty  than  the  previous  generation  of  15  Llanfyllin, 
years  ago  was.     About  double  the  money  is,  in  some  districts,  spent  on  clothes  ;  and  ^^* 
expensive  habits  in  this  respect  are  encouraged  by  the  credit  system  (Llanfyllin,  par.  31), 
which  is  almost  universal  among  the  labourers.    In  North  Wales  {e.g.,  Anglesey,  par.  53)  Anglesey, 
travelling  drapers  or  "  tally-men  "   hawk  their  goods  about   the  country,   and  are  «>^- 
described  as  vampires  that  drain  all  the  money  of  the  labouring  class.     Every  labourer 
lias  a  special  suit  of  clothes  for  wear  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  funerals,  and  other 
state  occasions ;  and  this  is,  as  a  rule,  every  whit  as  good  as  that  of  his  employer. 
All  the  married  labourers  also  like  to  dress  in  their  "  Sunday  clothes  "  (known  in  South 
"Wales  as  dillad  pa/rch),  whether  they  can  go  to  service  or  not,  and  they  are  seldom  to 
"be  seen  lounging  about  on  that  day  in  their  working  clothes,  though  the  more  slovenly 
and  indolent  of  the  younger  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  unless  they  prefer 
staying  in  bed  to  rest  after  a  "  sitting-up"  courtship  the  night  before.     Excursions  to 
distant  towns,  the  use  of  beer  and  tobacco,  a  taste  for  confectionery,  treats  to  sweet- 
hearts, and  expensive  mourning  for  funerals  are  also  among  the  ordinary  sources  of 
expenditure  ;  but  though  probably  more  money  is  continually  being  spent,  there  is  also 
perhaps  more  saving  going  on  among  the  thriftiest  men. 

VTI.  Tradk  Unions  of  Agricultural  Labourers. 

64.  There   is  a  total  absence  of  any  organisation  of  the  nature  of  a  trade  union  Temporary 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Wales.   Some  combinations  have  from  time  to  time  combinations 
been  attempted,  but  the  most  successful  have  had  only  a  short-lived  career,  and  their  *"<^  *^®^^* 
objects  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character.     With  one  exception  these  ^^*  *** 
combinations  have  aimed  almost  solely  at  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  a 
slight  concession  has,  as  a  rule,  been  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  movement. 

The  most  formidable  combination  was  made  in  Anglesey  (pars.  20,  48)  and  Oarnar-  Antrlesey 
Tonshire  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  which  was  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  a  20,°48. 
substantial  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work.     In  this  instance  it  was  attempted  to  form  Pwllheli,  )9« 
a  permanent  organisation  which  could  at  all  times  watch  and  protect  the  interests  of 
labourers,  and  more  particularly  agitate  in  favour  of  better  accommodation  for  servants 
at  farm-houses.     But»  with  the  first  excitement  over^  and  the  demand  for  shorter  hours 
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conceded,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labourers  were  easily  satisfied,  and  practically 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  movement.  It  was  noticed  at  the  time  that  the 
employers  were  perfectly  helpless  to  oppo^;e  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  recognising 
this  fact,  they  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  gave  in  at  once.  Some  of  the  more  generous 
farmers  actually  championed  the  labourers'  cause,  especially  iu  Lleyn  (Pwliheli  Union), 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  movement  drew  its  whole  strength  from  the  labourers 
themselves  who  received  no  outside  help  whatever.  Similar  attempts  at  a  combination 
were  made  by  the  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  about  the  same  time  as  at 
Bryncrug,  in  the  parish  of  Towyn,  Merioneth,  where  the  men  demanded  shorter  hours, 
but  the  agitation  did  not  produce  any  results.  The  only  instance  of  this  kind  in  South 
Wales  which  came  un^^er  my  notice  occurred  about  Michaelmas  1891,  in  the  English 
district  of  Pembrokeshire  (Narberth,  App.  7  (c) ),  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
delegates  from  England,  who  visited  the  district,  to  get  the  labourers  to  join  a 
labourers'  federation  ;  a  general  demand  was  made  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a  week,  and  in 
most  districts  the  farmers  compromised  by  giving  an  advance  of  Is.  When  this  was 
gained  the  proposed  union  broke  up. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Anglesey,  these  attempts  have  produced  some  good  by  drawing 
public  attention  to  certain  real  *'  grievances  *'  under  which  the  labourers  lived,  and  in 
making  employers  ashamed  of  continuing  them. 

But  in  other  respects  it  has  tended  to  produce  greater  friction  between  the  parties, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  next  paragraph. 


VIII.  General  Relations  between  Employer  and  Employed. 
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65.  The  agitation  for  shorter  hours  has  in  most  cases  been  followed  by  a  certain 
sourness  of  feelings  between  employer  and  employed.  Men  are  not,  in  the  particular 
districts  affected,  so  ready  and  willing  to  do  little  acts  which  are  technically  outside 
their  own  immediate  sphere  of  work,  and  which  they  therefore  regard  as  works  of  super- 
erogation on  their  part.  Thus  an  ordinary  labourer  or  a  "  spade  man "  in  Anglesey 
or  Lleyn  is  less  disposed  to  run  and  turn  out  cattle  from  a  cornfield  into  which  they 
might  have  trespassed,  as  he  would  argue  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  is  the  business  of 
the  stockman.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  attribute  this  entirely  to  the 
agitation,  as  a  similar  absence  of  goodwill  is  to  be  found  in  districts  not  aflfected  by 
any  combination  of  the  kind,  as  in  the  Unions  of  Ruthin  (pars.  48-50)  and  Bridgend 
and  Cowbridge.  A  better  feeling  exists  in  districts  {e.g.,  Dolgelley,  par.  53 ;  Narberth, 
par.  39)  where  holdings  of  all  sizes  are  well  intermixed,  as  the  circumstances  do  not 
favour  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  employer  and  employed.  In  such  districts  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer  is  often  employed  as  a  servant  on  a  neighbouring  farm  and 
hopes  himself  to  become  some  day  an  employer  of  labour. 

66.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that  the  relations  have  become  far  more 
independent  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and  that  indoor  servants  (more  than 
married  labourers)  often  cause  an  immense  trouble  to  their  employers.  The  two  great 
causes  of  discontent  and  disaffection  are  the  food  and  accommodation,  and  in  both 
respects,  it  is  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  in  most  cases  much  room  for  improvement. 

The  old  semi-patriarchal  system  under  which  the  servant  was  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  family,  enjoyed  his  employer's  society  and  shared  the  same  kitchen  in  the  evening, 
has  all  but  disappeared,  and  no  other  provision  has  taken  its  place.  In  many  farms  it  is 
only  during  meals  that  the  servants  are  considered  to  have  any  right  to  be  in  the 
kitchen  at  all ;  they  are  expected  to  go  out  after  supper,  and  as  they  have  no  other 
place  to  go  to  except  a  very  uncomfortable  sleeping  apartment,  without  fire  or  light, 
many  of  them  are  driven  to  the  nearest  public-house,  or  more  commonly  to  prowl  about 
other  farm-houses  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  maid  servants,  and  there 
spend  the  night  in  **  sitting  up"  together.  A  small  farmer  who  had  been  a  labourer 
stated  at  Pwllheli  (par.  47),  "  Thousands  of  times  did  I  suffer  from  cold  as  a  servant. 
**  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  fire,  and  though  I  was  fond  of  reading  I  had  no 
**  place  to  do  so  except  in  the  stable  loft.**  In  my  report  on  Anglesey  (par.  49)  I 
have  quoted  Mr.  Brocklebank,  who  laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  his 
opinion  the  feeling  of  the  labourers  and  servants  towards  their  employers  is  altogether 
a  question  of  treatment.  To  this  I  added : — "  If  the  men  are  well  treated  they  have 
"  an  affectionate  regard  for  their  employers,  and  study  their  interests  at  all  timeS- 
•'  Small  favours  go  a  long  way ;  an  opportunity  to  dry  wet  clothes,  permission  to 
**  smoke  their  pipes  round  the  kitchen  fire  after  supper,  and  a  little  more  attention  to 
'*  the  way  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  and  placed  on  the  table.  These  and  similar 
**  trifling  things,  which  many  servants  do  not  now  enjoy,  would  not  cost  the  employer 
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"  anything,  but  would  go  a  long  way  to  earn  the  goodwill  of  the  men/*     The  greatest        The 
problem   of   agricultural  labour  in  Wales  is,  theriefore,  the  position  of  the  indoor     Agricul- 
servant,  and  it  is  he  that  evinces  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  of    i^/^ ^^  ^ 

employment.     He  does  so  in  South  Wales  by  abruptly  terminating  his  engagement        

and  going  off  to  the  works,  if  he  is  displeased  in  any  respect.  His  mode  of  warfare  in 
North  Wales  is  one  of  stolid  inactivity,  revenging  himself  on  his  employer  by  doing  as 
little  work  as  he  possibly  can. 

IX.  The  General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

67.  In  South  Wales  the  labourer  is  probably  in  a  better  position  than  he  has  ever  Condition  of 
been  before,  while  in  North  Wales  he  was  slightly  better  off  perhaps  about  1879,  labourers  as 
though  his  condition  at  present  is  fairly  satisfactory.     The  total  amount  of  his  wages  ^^-^^fe^,^ 
is  not  the  only  element  to  be  taken  into  account;  allowances  or  gifts  in  kind,  such  as  ago.    *  ^^^^^ 
butter  sold  at  Id.  per  lb.  less  than  the  market  price,  supplies  of  butter-milk,  oatmeal, 
and  firewood,  and  old  clothes  were  more  frequent  in  former  years  than  at  present. 
The  tendency  to  leave  farm  cottages  for  the  villages  has  also  affected  the  position  of 
labourers :    in  the  latter  case  they  pay  a  higher  rent,  and  probably  find  that  they 
cannot  keep  a  pig  or  even  poultry.     On  the  other  hand,  all  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheaper  than  formerly,  though  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  clothes,  as  those  bought  at 
present,  though  of  less  price,  are  more  shoddy,  and  do  not  last  so  long.     School  fees 
have  also  been  abolished,  but  the  opportunities  for  members  of  the  family  other  than 
the  husband  to  earn  any  money  have  greatly  diminished. 

6S.  The  chief  need  at  present  is  to  provide  the  labourer  with  more  of  that  special  Education 
kind  of  education  which  is  needed  to  fit  him  for  his  own  peculiar  work,  and  to  supply  a"^  reciva- 
him  with  some  profitable  means  of  recreation.     To  try  and  further  the  first  object  I  **^°^^*^^ 
have  given  a  prominent  place,  both  in  the  text  of  this  Report  (pars.  20-1),  and  in  the  Hboum-rf  at 
Appendix,  to  the  question  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Wales.     As  to  recreation,  the  present, 
labourer  has  so  little  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  know  its  proper  value,  or  to  have 
anything  but  a  meagre  notion  as  to  how  to  enjoy  himself,  except  in  a  certain  traditional 
groove.     In  some  parishes,  especially  in  South  Grlamorgan,  there  are  small  plots  of 
ground  which  were  reserved  for  purposes  of  recreation  on  the  enclosure  of  common 
land,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  they  are  used  for  the  purpose 
intended.     It  is  sheer  irony  to  speak  of  them  as  recreation  grounds,  as  they  are  mostly 
far  too  inconveniently  situated  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Village  institutes,  coffee-houses,  and  reading-rooms  are  exceedingly  rare,  averaging 
not  more  than  two  for  each  union  visited.     In  most  cases  where  a  refreshment  business  ^<>'g®l^t*y. 
such  as  a  coffee-hoase  has  been  tried  it  has  signally  failed  (e.gr.,  Ruthin,  par.  58),  and  Ruthin  59 
something  else  is  required  to  attract  the  labourers,  or  they  will  prefer  to  go  to  the 
public-house.     In  the  Pwllheli  Union  (par.  55)  it  was  mentioned  that  small  libraries  ^^^^^®^*'  ^'^ 
had  been  started  in  different  places  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  connexion  with 
the  Sunday  Schools,  and  that  these  were  being  availed  of  to  some  extent  by  labourers 
and  still  more  so  by  their  children.     There  is  here  the  possibility  of  a  greater  develop- 
ment, and  in  Wales — probably  more  than  in  England— the  chapel  or  church  could 
form  the  centre  for  much  social  and  educational  work.     Hitherto  the  only  national  Llanfyllin, 
intellectual  agencies  for  reaching  the  masses  in  Wales  are  the  Eisteddfod  and  the  13. 
Sunday  School,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  their  importance  in  the  formation  of  I^ote«lley» 
the  Welsh  character*  (Llanfyllin,  par.  13  (note) ;  Dolgelley,  par.  50).  ^^^' 

Of  purely  physical  recreation  there  is  hardly  any  at  all.  Men  meet  together  of  an 
evening  for  an  occasional  game  of  quoits  and  that  is  about  all.  There  is  one  notable 
instance,  however,  of  a  flourishing  corps  of  volunteers — in  Cemmaes,  Anglesey  Anglcsoy, 
(par.  55) — which  is  largely  composed  of  people  connected  with  agriculture  either  as  ^^* 
labourers  or  farmers,  but  it  is  probably  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of 
Wales.  There  is  no  volunteer  corps  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Merioneth,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  volunteers  in  either  of  the  Unions  of  Pwllheli  or  Llanfyllin. 
Military  training,  even  when  voluntary,  is  not  particularly  popular  with  the  Welsh 
peasantry,  and  it  is  said  that  the  total  number  of  recruits  gained  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  march  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  through  North  Wales 
amounted  to  only  22. 

69.  Besides  this  general  want  of  some  healthy  systematic  recreation  of  either  a  U^wtisfiic- 
physical  or  intellectual  character,  unmarried  servants  labour  under  the  additional  *^''^*:^"': 
disadvantage  of  unsatisfactory  accommodation.  servants  at 
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In  the  greater  part  of  West  Wales,  including  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
and  Cardigan  in  South  Wales,  and  from  Barmouth  (in  the  Dolgelley  Union)  upwards 
to  and  including  the  Unions  of  Pwllheli  and  Anglesey  (as  well  as  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated),  the  servants  who  are  lodged  on  the  farm  premises  are  put  to  sleep 
'  in  an  out-building^  generaUy  over  the  stable  or  cow-house.  In  other  parts  of  Wales 
{e.g.,  Ruthin,  par.  53)  they  are  given  a  bed-room  in  the  dwelling-house,  but,  owing  to 
the  limited  accommodation  of  many  farm-houses,  their  room  is  not  always  effectually 
partioned  off  from  the  sleeping  apartments  of  other  members  of  the  family,  possibly 
of  the  other  sex.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  outdoor  system  or  the  semi-promiscuous  overcrowding  of  the  indoor 
system  is  fraught  with  most  evil,  for  it  is  sure  enough  that  much  evil  does  result  from 
the  masterless  and  irresistible  opportunities  which  such  arrangements  provide.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  more  especially  in  the  Pwllheli  (par.  49) 
and  Dolgelley  Unions,  that  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  maids  is  a  sort  of 
thoroughfare  through  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  have  to  go  to  their  own 
rooms. 

The  men,  it  is  true,  prefer  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  as  they  have  greater  independence 
in  the  evenings,  but  there  are  many  objections  both  on  the  score  of  health  and  of 
morality  to  the  system. 

The  sleeping  place  (it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  room)  is  often  above  an  open 
shed,  and  is  very  cold ;  if  not,  it  is  over  the  cow-house  or  stable,  where  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  breath  of  the  animals  contaminate  the  air  breathed  by 
the  servants.  To  aggravate  this  evil  the  place  is  also  badly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  is  kept  in  a  very  dirty  condition.  Owing  to  its  inconvenient  situation  there  is 
no  furniture  provided  for  the  place  except  beds  and  bedding,  both  of  which  are, 
owing  to  the  circumstances,  very  inferior,  and  in  most  cases  the  blankets  are  washed 
only  once  a  year. 

The  place  is  not  attractive  enough  to  induce  the  men  to  try  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
as  they  have  no  other  place  to  go  to  for  a  rest  or  a  chat  after  working  hours  they 
go  here  in  their  dirty  boots,  and  often  throw  themselves  on  the  bed  without  taking  off 
their  working  clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom  of  the  country  is  so  strong, 
that  it  would  not  at  first  be  an  easy  matter  for  an  employer  to  get  his  men  to  sleep 
indoors,  provided  he  had  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  purpose  within  the  house, 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  sufficient 
accommodation  is  provided  at  farm-houses,  both  for  the  members  of  the  family  and 
the  hired  servants,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  thorough 
remedy.  But  if  the  outdoor  system  is  to  continue,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  placed 
under  some  supervision  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  conditions,  both 
of  which  are  extremely  common  at  present.  Sanitary  inspectors  do  not  appear  to 
extend  their  supervision  to  these  stable  lofts,  but  they  are  not  instructed  to  do  so  by 
the  sanitary  authorities.  It  would  have  a  highly  salutary  effect  if  such  sleeping 
places  were  treated  somewhat  similarly  to  "common  lodging-houses."  The  "  bothy  " 
system  of  Scotland  has  so  many  points  in  common  with  the  Welsh  custom,  thai  it 
might  fairly  be  assumed  that  they  had  a  common  origin.  That  origin  might  be  found 
in  a  certain  community  of  life  incidental  to  the  tribal  stage  of  civilisation,  of  which 
there  are  many  traces  to  be  found  among  the  Welsh,  or  it  might  be  more  directly 
attributed  in  the  present  day  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
labourers  of  the  district ;  but,  whatever  the  origin,  the  responsibility  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  system  with  all  its  incidental  evils  rests  primarily  on  the  landowners  of 
the  locality.  The  "  bothy  "  has,  however,  this  advantage  over  its  Welsh  counterpart, 
that  it  is  a  self-contained  establishment  in  which  the  men  not  only  are  lodged  but 
have  their  meals  and  spend  any  leisure  time  at  their  disposal.  The  evils  of  both 
systems  arise  "  out  of  the  isolation  of  young  men,  the  impossibility  of  any  but 
**  clandestine  association  with  the  other  sex,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  such  inter- 
*'  course  to  become  licentious." 

The  excitement  and  freedom  from  restraint  incidental  to  hiring  fairs,  and  to  the 
hiring  system  generally,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  treating  sweethearts  at  public-houses, 
also  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  same  deplorable  results. 

70.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  there  is  a  conlparatively  high  rate  of  illegitimacy 
in  rural  districts,  especially  in  those  where  the  servants  sleep  in  the  out-buildings.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  to  be  noticed  as  the  result  of  "  the  bothy  **  system  in  Scotland,  so 
that  this  peculiar  deviation  from  moral  rectitude  is  perhaps  greatest  in  those  very 
countries  that  ard  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  orthodox  belief.  Heredity  and 
racial  characteristics  may  have  something  to  do  with  these  ante-marital  irregularities, 
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but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  unrestrained  freedom  which  young  men  enjoy  at  night  by- 
having  their  sleeping  places  in  out-buildings  is  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  evil.       

The  young  men  visit  their  sweethearts  in  the  night,  "  sit  up  "  in  their  company  till  the    Labourer. 
small   hours    of    the    morning,  generally  with  the  connivance  of   the  head   of    the         — - 
household,    and  in   some   districts    the   courting   is   done  by   "bundling"    together  ^i^^pp^j) 
in  bed.  Pwllheli',  5(K 

These  customs  are  not  so  prevalent  as  they  were  nearly  50  years  ago,  when  they 

were  described,  in  language  that  was  generally  admitted  to  be  exaggerated,  in  the 

Reports  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Principality  (1847).     The  chief  difference 

perhaps,  is  that  at  present  these  practices  are  mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 

confined  to  the  labouring  class,  while  at  the  earlier  date  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of 

courtship  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  the  younger  members  of  the 

rural  population  generally.     But  the  "  sitting  up  "  and  '*  bundling  ''  customs  were  by 

no  means  peculiar  to  Wales,  though  to  what  extent  they  are  still  to  be  found  in 

English   districts  is   unknown  to  me.     It   is   stated   by   my  colleague,  Mr.   Roger 

C.  Richards,  in  his  Report  on  the  Nantwich  Union,  that  the  custom  has  ceased  to  exist 

in  that  part  of  the  country,  thoiigh  it  was  exceedingly  common  there  in  1855  (see  a 

letter  of  the  Rev.  Ed.  Hinchcliffe  in  *'  Barthomley,'*  p.  138).     A  remarkable  effort  has 

recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Albert  LeflSngwell  in  a  book  entitled  ''  Illegitimacy  and  +he 

Influence  of  Seasons  upon  Conduct "  (Social  Science  Series,  1892),  to  place  the  study 

of  this  question  upon  something  like  a  scientific  basis.     It  is  clearly  proved   that 

within   given   districts   there  is    a    persistency  in   the  recurrence   of   these  painful 

phenomena  year  after  year  with  but  shghtly  varying  difference,  though  the  rate  of 

illegitimacy  is  much  higher  in  some  districts  than  in  others.     It  is  outside  the  scope  of 

this  present  inquiry  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  evil  and  to  point 

out  some  of  the  conditions  which  appear  to  contribute  towards  its  production.     In  the 

Appendix,  however,  will  be  inserted  a  few  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  extracted 

from  Dr.  LeflBngweU's  most  interesting  work. 

71.  In  all  other  respects  the  moral  character  of  the  labourers  of  Wales  is  highly  General 
satisfactory.     In  many  districts,  as  in  the  Unions  of  Narberth,  Dolgelley,  and  Pwllheli,  character  of 
and  in  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the  Llanfyllin  and  Ruthin  U  nions,  most  of  ^^i^^^^^  ^^ 
the  men  are  practically,  though  perhaps  not  technically,  total  abstainers.     In  the  respects. 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  parts  of  the  Llanfyllin  and  Anglesey 
Unions  drinking  is  much  more  common,  though  it  is  by  no  means  abnormal,  except 
perhaps  in  a  very  few  villages.     With  reference  to  the  Ruthin  Union  (par.  55),  I  had  Ruthin,  55. 
to  refer  to   the  growing   habit   of  beer-drinking   among  the   wives  of    agricultural 
labourers  in  some  of  the  rural  villages,  a  state  of  things  which  was  locally  attributed 

to  a  demoralised  condition  resulting  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  daily  occupation. 
With  this  one  exception,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  labourers  were  yearly 
becoming  more  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  though  I  attended  a  large  number  of 
markets  and  fairs  during  the  inquiry  I  saw  very  few  men  who  might  be  described 
even  as  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  all  serious  crimes  among  agricultural  labourers,  Narberth, 
and  the  offences  that  are  most  commonly  met  with  are  petty  pilfering  and  trespassing  39. 
in  search  of  game  and  fish,  but  the  instances  of  offences  against  the  person  are  rare.  I>olgelley, 
Maiden  assizes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  Her  Majesty's  Judges  are  often  pre- 
sented  with  white  gloves  when  visiting  the  agricultural  counties,  a  fact  which  justifies 
the  title  of  the  "  Land  of  white  gloves"  ("  Hen  Wlad  y  Menyg  gwynion")   which  is 
given  to  the  principality  in  one  of  its  national  songs. 

72.  In  conclusion   it  would  perhaps   be  convenient  that  I  should  here  concisely  Summary  of 
summarise  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  improving  the  suggested 
condition  of  the  labourer,  and  establishing  his  relations  with  his  employer  on  a  more  J^n^^aml 
satisfactory  basis  than  that  existing  at  present.  remedies. 

1.  Improved  sleeping  accommodation  for  servants;  the  provision  of  a  separate  living 
room,  with  fire  and  light  in  winter ;  and  the  supervision  of  these  rooms  by  the  officers 
of  the  sanitary  authority. 

2.  A  redistribution  of  the  meal  hours,  so  as  to  reduce  the  long  intervals  between 
meals,  especially  that  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

3.  The  adoption,  for  servants  in  permanent  engagement,  of  different  rates  of 
payment  for  summer  and  winter.  This  is  effectually  done  where  the  term  of  service  is 
one  for  six  months,  which  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on  the  12  months*  term. 

4.  Certain  changes  in  the  legal  effect  of  ordinary  hiring  agreement  as  suggested  in 
par.  25. 
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5.  Payment  of  the  wages  of  all  married  labourers  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  instead 
of  a  Saturday  night. 

6.  Popular  instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects  by  means  of  extension 
lectures,  evening  schools,  and  experimental  work. 

?•  Saturday  half -holiday  (in  certain  seasons),  if  the  evenings  could  be  utilised  for 
holding  classes  for  agricultural  instruction,  &c. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  cottage  gardening,  bee-keeping,  &c.,  by  means  of  local 
garden  shows. 

9.  Popular  instruction  in  hygiene  and  cookery,  the  formation,  where  possible,  of 
voluntary  organisations  of  ladies  to  visit  villages  and  labourers'  cottages  to  give 
practical  advice  and  instruction  in  these  subjects^  on  the  plan  of  the  village  work 
contemplated  by  Dr.  D'Aeth  in  Buckingham. 

10.  The  holding  of  all  cottages  independently  of  employment  and  subject  to  no 
restrictive  conditions  as  to  work, 

11.  The  formation  of  small  libraries  in  connexion  with  country  churches  and 
chapels,  and  the  establishment  in  the  larger  villages  of  institutes^  where,  among  other 
things,  the  monthly  meetings  of  friendly  societies  could  be  held. 

12.  The  more  generous  treatment  of  members  of  friendly  societies  who  have  to 
apply  for  parish  relief,  so  as  to  differentiate  them  from  those  who  have  made  no 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age. 

13.  A  stricter  government  supervision  of  all  friendly  societies. 

14.  To  give  local  postmasters  some  personal  interest  in  encouraging  thrift,  and  in 
bringing  home  to  the  rural  population  the  facilities  provided  by  the  government  for 
the  accumulation  of  savings,  e.g.^  the  granting  of  a  small  commission  on  all  moneys 
received  as  deposits  for  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

There  is  also  a  very  general  desire  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
but  this  is  partly  attributable  to  the  characteristic  land-hunger  of  the  principality. 
The  demand  for  allotments  is,  however,  comparatively  rare,  being  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  As  to  the  hours  of  work,  it  was 
suggested  by  an  independent  witness  in  Pembrokeshire  (Narberth,  App.  B.,  7c.),  that 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  supervision  on  large  farms  many  farmers  would  be  glad  of 
eight  hours'  steady  work.  No  employer  witiUin  my  knowledge  has,  however,  put  the 
eight  hours  system  to  trial  in  agricultural  work.  Nor  do  I  happen  to  know  of  more 
than  one  instance  where  profit-sharing  is  tried  even  to  a  small  extent.  Mr.  Marshall 
Dugdale  (Llanfyllin  Union,  par,  39)  informed  mo  that  his  bailiff  had  a  share  of  profits 
when  the  farm  paid,  but  he  did  not,  however,  supplement  this  by  informing  me  whether 
there  was  as  a  rule  any  profit  to  be  divided  at  all.  Perhaps  the  experiment  which  is 
being  put  to  the  test  in  other  industries  is  worth  being  tried  by  some  of  the  farmers 
of  Wales. 

The  path  for  the  future  improvement  of  the  labourer  appears  to  lie  among  all  that 
tends  to  educate  him  for  his  own  special  work ;  there  is  first  of  all  the  need  of  a  self- 
education  in  those  qualities  of  character  in  which  he  is  chiefly  deficient,  self-reliance 
and  self-control.  Besides  this  everything  that  tends  to  create  in  him  a  greater  interest 
in  rural  life,  to  increase  his  efficiency  in  the  exercise  of  manual  skill  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  quickened  intellect,  will  cause  his  services  to  be  more  appreciated,  will 
render  his  own  position  more  assured  with  his  employer,  and  will  make  him  in  every 
respect  a  better  citizen. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        D.  LLEUFER  THOMAS 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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Memorandum  on  Mr.  Chapman's  Builth  Report.  the 

,  Agricll- 

Since  tlie  above  Eeport  was  submitted,  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of       tcral 

?erusing  a  report  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Chapman,  on  the  Poor  Law  I^a^bourer. 
Fnion  of  Builth,  in  the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  a  district  which  I  was  unable 
to  visit  myself,  as  had  been  originally  arranged,  owing  to  ill-health.  The  Builth 
Union  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  the  union  of  Dolgelley,  in 
respect  of  its  physical  characteristics,  the  nature  of  its  farming  and  even  the  general 
condition  of  its  agricultural  population  excepting  the  predominance,  within  the  Builth 
district,  of  the  English  language,  and  the  absence  of  any  industries  other  than  agricul- 
culture.  Upon  general  points,  however,  it  has  much  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Wales  ;  for  instance,  the  consolidation  of  farms  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance  by  the 
labourers,  who  have  a  pretty  general  desire  for  small  holdings  (pars.  18,  19),  and 
though  gardens  are  said  to  be  not  of  much  account,  still  there  is  no  demand  for  allot- 
ments (pars.  80,  81).  As  elsewhere  also,  much  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  hill 
farms,  is  done  by  thejarmers  and  their  sons  (par.  36),  while  mutual  help  is  also  largely 
relied  upon  (par.  35).  iVTiat  hired  labour  there  is  consists  chiefly  of ;  young  unmarried 
men  who  are  lodged  on  the  farm  premises,  and  who  are  said  to  be  better  off  (as  they 
are  in  every  other  part  of  Wales)  than  the  less  numerous  class  of  married  labourers 
who  in  the  Builth  union,  -"  accept  9s.  a  week  in  the  shipe  of  wages,  and  are  boarded 
"  at  the  farm  "  (par.  101) ;  the  average  wages  of  farm  servants  on  the  other  hand,  are 
ptated  to  be  about  18/.  to  201.  a  year,  i.e.y  with  board  and  lodging,  while  the  best  men 
get  22Z.,  and  sometimes  25Z.  a  year.  The  better  position  of  this  latter  class,  in  respect 
of  wages,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hiring  fair  provides  a  more  or  less  self- 
acting  sliding  scale  for  regulating  wages  from  year  to  year,  though  apparently  the 
servants  in  the  Builth  district  have  not  yet  realised,  as  their  brethren  have  in  Anglesey 
and  Carnarvonshire,  what  a  powerful  instrument  for  that  purpose  the  fair  is  in  their 
hands. 

What  appears  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  district  as  compared  with  the  reist  of 
Wales  is  the  apparently  common  practice  of  allowing  labourers  to  depasture  cattle 
and  sheep  on  their  employers*  land,  even  to  the  extent  in  some  cases,  of  their  going 
"halves"  with  the  farmers  (pars.  83-5).  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  high 
character  given  to  the  men  for  their  skill,  industry,  and  zeal  in  work,  though  thrif t- 
lessness  and  immorality  are  also  unfortunately  laid  at  their  doors  (pars.  45,  46).  The 
unsatisfactory  accommodation  (chiefly  for  sleeping  purposes)  in  dweUing-houses  of  all 
kinds  is  naturally  emphasised,  as  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  points  that  differentiates 
Wales  from  England  (pars.  71,  72),  another  being  the  general  absence  of  all  class 
distinctions  between  employer  and  employed  (par.  98.)  Other  points,  either  of 
resemblance  or  of  difference,  may  be  observed  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Chapman^s  Report 
which  is  appended  to  this  volume. 


(Signed)        D.  LLEUFER  THOMAS, 

(Assistant  Commissioner.) 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Proportional  Distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Population  of  the  Wblsh  Counties  in  1881. 


The 

AORICUL- 
TUBAL 

Labourbs 


Counties. 


1.  Glamorgan 

2.  Flint 

3.  Cannarthen 

4.  Carnarvon 
6.  Anglesey  - 

6.  Denbigh  - 

7.  Brecknock 

8.  Pembroke 

9.  Merioneth 

10.  Eadnor    - 

11.  Montgomery 

12.  Cardigan 

Total     - 


Percentage  of 
Labourers 
cngnxed  in 

Agriculture  to 

Total 

Population. 


0-9 
1-4 
3-3 
4-0 

4*5 

4*6 
5-0 
5-8 
7-0 
8'1 
«-2 


3*3 


Counties. 


1.  Glamorgan 

2.  Flint 

8.  Carnarvon 
4.  Denbigh  - 
6.  Cannarthen 

6.  Pembroke 

7.  Merioneth 

8.  Brecknock 

9.  Anglesey 

10.  Caitligan- 

11.  Montgomeiy 

12.  Radnor    • 

Total     - 


Percentage  of 
all  Persons 
engaged  in 

Agriciilture  to 

Total 
Population. 


2*2 

5-5 

8'2 

9-2 

9-9 

10-9 

11-0 

11-9 

14*0 

14*9 

15'8 

19*0 


11-0 


The  counties  are  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  proportions, 
proceeding  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the  result 


may  he  taken   as  indicating  the  relative  importance  of 
agricultiure  as  a  means  of  subsistence  in  each  county. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Agricultubal  Education  in  Wales. 


(a.)  Bangor  Collbgb. 

The  following  account  of  agricultural  education  in 
North  Wides  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  "Agricultural 
"  Education  and  its  Objects/'  read  to  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Discussion  Society  (25th 
December  1891),  by  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist.  Esq.,  B.Sc. 
(Agric.  Edin.),  Lecturer  in  Agriculture,  University  College 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor.  Though,  perhaps,  not  in  every 
detail  **  up  to  date,"  the  extract  gives  a  consistent  and 
authoritative  account  of  the  movement. 

"  Referring  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in 
Wales,  the  lectiurer  said  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  is  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter,  and  was 
opened  in  1884.  Since  that  time  it  has,  in  addition  to  in- 
coUege  work,  carried  out  a  complete  system  of  extension 
lectures  over  North  Wales.  The  aKncultural  work  of  the 
college  originated  in  a  course  of  lectures  to  farmers  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Dobbie,  at  Llangefni,  in  1886.  This,  and 
subsequent  courses,  have  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and 
since  that  time  our  agricultural  department  has  rajjidly 
developed.  We  are  now  well  manned  and  organised, 
although,  if  we  had  more  money  at  our  disposal,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  develop  further  in  certain 
directions.  Last  year  our  grant  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  increased  to  500Z.,  and  our  private  subscription 
fund  amounted  to  750/.  For  the  present  year  the  following 
grants  have  been  made  by  county  councils  in  North  Wales 
to  carry  on  agricultural  instruction  in  their  respective 
counties :  Anglesea,  lOOl, ;  Carnarvon,  250/. ;  Flint,  100/. ; 
Denbigh  (probably),  100/. ;  and  Montgomery,  60/.  The 
college  authorities  are  now  prepared  to  appoint  an  additional 
lecti^er  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased 
work  in  Carnarvonshire.*  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  carry 
out  our  scheme  more  completely  in  this  county.  It  has 
been  tbe  aim  of  our  department  to  provide  a  comolete 
scheme  of  agricultural  education  for  the  six  nortnem 
counties  of  Wales.  Our  work  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads : — 

(a.)  Extension  lectures  to  farmers*  classes. 

(b.)  Field  exi)eriments. 

(c.)  Dairy  instruction  at  three  fixed  dairy  schools ;  and 

(rf.)  Dairy  demonstrations  given  in  connexion  with  the 
travelling  dairies  attached  to  each  school. 

(e,)  Courses  of  lectures  to  classes  of  schoolmasters ;  and 

(/.)  Local  classes,  conducted  by  schoolmasters  who  have 
attended  these  classes. 

ig.)  A    complete    in-college    training    for    agricultural 
students. 

The  extension  lectures  form  an  important  part  of  our 
scheme.  Such  lectures  require  careful  preparation.  A 
lecturer  giving  these  courses  should  endeavour  to  make 
nimself  &miliar  with  the  local  conditions  and  practice. 
Farmers  have  more  difficulty  in  attending  such  classes  than 

*  See  below  for  a  copy  of  the  scheme  for  this  county  for  1802-03. 


people  who  live  in  towns,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that 
ever^  lecture  delivered  should  be  care^ly  prepared  and 
thorough ;  and,  as  a  rule,  such  courses  of  lectures  should 
be  short.  Printed  matter  bearing  on  the  lectures  should 
be  distributed,  while  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  subject 
are  of  great  assistance.  Ten  such  courses  have  up  till  now 
been  inaugurated  this  session,  and  these  are  attended  by 
about  300  students.  Field  experiments  are  now  in  pro- 
gress at  13  centres.  Three  fixed  dairy  schools  located  at 
Bangor,  at  Denbigh,  and  at  Welshpool  are  connected  with 
the  College.  Senior  and  junior  certificates  are  granted  by 
the  CoUeie  to  pupils  from  these  schools.  No  certificate 
is  granted  unless  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  practical  dairy  work.  The  complete  course  of  lectures 
to  schoolmasters  extends  over  two  sessions,  and  a  school- 
master's certificate  in  agriculture  is  granted  to  those  who 
pass  an  examination  or  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
course.  Lectures  to  these  classes  are  being  delivered  on 
Saturdays  at  three  centres  this  session  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  about  70.  Several  local  classes  are  now  being 
conducted  by  men  who  have  attended  similar  courses  in 
fprmer  sessions.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a 
complete  in-college  training  to  agricultural  students ;  and 
a  college  diploma  in  agriculture  will  be  granted  to  those 
students  who  do  the  work  of  the  two  years'  course  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Senate.  Part  of  the  money  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  the  counter  councils  has  been  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  exhibitions  to  agricultural  students, 
and  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Cheshire 
have  recommended  their  county  council  to  establish  four 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  40/.  each  per  annum,  to  be 
competed  for  by  Cheshire  students.  These  will  be  tenable 
for  two  years  at  Bangor  College  on  condition  that  the 
holders  take  the  two  years*  agricultural  course. 

The  success  of  our  movement  is  largely  due  to  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  the  landlords  and  tenant-farmers 
of  North  Wales  have  co-operated  with  the  college  staff  in 
furthering  the  movement.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
from  the  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  agricultural  and  dairy  schools :  "  It  has 
"  been  shown,  however,  that  a  most  complete  scheme  can 
**  be  organised  by  this  college ;  one  which  will  not  only 
"  fulfil  its  own  proper  duties  in  the  six  northern  counties 
*'  of  Wales,  but  forms  a  type  on  the  lines  of  which  it  may 
"  be  feasible  to  organise  systematic  agricultural  education 
•*  throughout  the  kingdom.^' 

A  remarkable  movement  is  now  in  progress  in  Wales  for 
the  development  of  the  educational  resources  of  the 
country.  A  complete  system  of  intermediate  education  is 
being  organised,  and  this  will  fill  the  gap  that  till  now  has 
separated  the  elementary  schools  from  the  three  university 
colleges.  A  university  for  Wales  is  now  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  movement  in  favour  of  agricultural  education, 
therefore,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  greater  movement,  the 
aim  of  wjiich  is  to  place  all  branches  of  education  in  the 
principality  on  ft  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis." 
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Tdb  (b.)  Carnarvonshire  County  Council.- 

A3B1CTJL- 

TURAL       Scheme  of  Agricultural   Education  for   Carnar- 
LABouEBR.  vonshire    in    connexion     with    the    UNivERSiTf 

College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  1892-93. 

The  Carnarvonshire  County  Council  having  renewed 
thtir  grant  of  250/.  to  the  Agncultural  Department  of  the 
University  College  at  Bangor,  the  following  scheme  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  grant  during  the  year  18y2-93  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  College,  ou 
which  the  county  council  have  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  grant,  a  representation  of  three  piembers : — 

(a.)  Courses  of  instruction  in    butter-making  of    two 
weeks  in  each  place  by  a  skilled  instructress  at 
two  centres  in  the  county.     During  the  first  we«k 
one-day  demonstrations  to  be  given  at  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  centres  chosen.     Only 
those  villages  to  be  visited  where  a  local  com- 
mittee provide  a  suitable  room,  and  assist  in 
advertising  the  course,   in  finding  a  supply  of 
milk  and  cream,  and  generally  in  carrying  out 
the  local  arrangements. 
{b.)  Exhibitions  to  enable  pupils,  who,  having  attended 
dairy  demonstrations  at  one  of  the  loc^  centres 
in  the  county,  or  having  taken  a  short  course  at 
the  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire  Dairy  School, 
are  desirous  of  receiving  fuller  instruction  in  dairy 
work,  to  attend  the  Dairy  School  for  such  periods 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  authorities  of 
the  Dairy  School  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. 
The  sums  contemplated  under  (a.)  and  (b.)  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  authorities  of  the  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonsnire 
Dairy  School,  on  condition  that  they  undertake  to  spnend 
the  money  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the* foregoing  sections 
of  this  minute, 
(o.)  Field   experiments  in   Camarronshire  during  the 

present  season. 
(d.)  From  60  to  60  extension  lectures  to  be  arranged  by 
the  College  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education 
at  various  centres  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  32 
lectures  to  schoolmasters'  classes,  to  be  conducted 
at  Pwllheli. 
(e.)  Travelling  expenses  of  schoolmasters  attending 
classes  at  Pwllheli;  travelling  expenses  of  lec- 
turers and  grant  for  apparatus  required  to 
illustrate  lectures. 

(c.)  Aberystwyth  College. 

University  CoUege  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 
(Agricultural  Department,) 
Dear  Sir,  16th  March  1893. 

The  extension  work  of  this  department  is  carried 
on  in  the  seven  counties  of  central  and  western  Wales, 
viz.,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Brecon,  Radnor, 
Merioneth,  and  part  of  Montgomery,  and  is  supported  by 
grants  made  by  the  county  council  for  the  purpose  as 
follows : — 

Cardiganshire        250     j    Merionethshire     160 
Carmarthenshire  350  Radnorshire  100 

Pembrokeshire     100*         Montgomeryshire  40 
Breconshire  100*    |       (part  of  the  county.) 

The  lectures  are  intended  to  interest  all  who  are  concerned 
in  agricultural  work,  and  are  delivered  where  necessary 
(and  so  far  as  the  supply  of  (jualified  lecturers  permits)  in 
the  Welsh  language.  It  is  probable  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  cannot  effectively  be  reached  in  the  counties  of 
Merioneth,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  part  of  Pembroke, 
Montgomery,  and  Brecon  without  a  still  more  extensive 
provision  of  lectures  in  Welsh.  If  also  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  classes  now  carried  on  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  principles  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  counties  affiliated  to  the  college,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  college,  it  could  then  make  arrange- 
ments with  qualified  elementary  teachers  and  others  for 
the  establishment  of  classes  that  would  be  suitable  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  labourers  in  the  various  districts,  and 
also  would  be  prepwatory  to  the  necessarily  more  advanced 
and  technical  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
extension  lectures.  The  courses  now  behig  delivered  are 
in  such  subjects  as  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Manure  and  manuring;  (2)  Foods  and  feeding; 
(3)  Dairying  and  butter-making ;    (4)  The  formation  of 

♦  Approximately. 


pastures;  (5)  Pastoral  husbandry;  (6)  Plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests,  &c. 

The  attendance  on  the  part  of  labourers  has  been 
satisfactory  when  one  considers  that  this  movement  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  llie  labourers  have  formed  about 
one-fourth  of  those  attending  the  lectures.  The  audiences 
vary  from  30  to  300  persons,  the  average  being  about  100 
persons.  But  from  data  that  has  been  supplied  (o  me  by 
the  various  local  secretaries,  I  find  that  even  where  only 
30  persons  m^y  be  present  yet  this  number  may  be  engaged 
in  the  management  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  acres  of  land. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  of 
the  Welsh  farms  is  carried  on  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  farmers,  and  as  these  can  command  the  use  of 
horses  they  often  come  ^m  a  distance  of  7  or  8 
miles  to  the  lectures,  and  they  have  taken  the  matter  up 
with  much  spirit.  I  know  that  a  fair  number  of  these, 
and  also  the  labourers  have  attended  classes  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  I  understand  that  only 
a  limited  number  have  passed  the  examination,  owing  to 
the  difiiculty  of  writing  out  their  answers  in  the  English 
language.  Generally  speaking  they  possess  intelligence 
and  application,  and  it  is  a  real  hardship  that  they  cannot 
at  present  have  the  examination  conducted  iu  Welsh. 

In  connexion  with  our  travelling  dairy  scbooU*  I 
should  say  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  who  have 
joined  these  classes  were  in  the  employ  of  farmers  as 
dairymaids.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  an  increase 
of  wages  have  been  obtained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
obtained  the  certificate  of  proficiency  in  butter-making 
after  a  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
these  travelling  dairy  schools. 

In  order  to  make  the  lectures  still  more  useftil  to  the 
labourers,  the  following  conditions  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  : — 

(1.)  Increased  provision  of  evening  schools,  and  some 
amount  of  adjustment  of  the  instruction  carried  on  in 
them. 

(2.)  In  order  to  be  useful  to  the  [labourers  the  lectures 
should  be  fixed  in  the  villages  so  far  as  possible  rather 
than  iq  market  centres.  We  have  already  fully  adopted 
this  mode  of  bringing  the  instruction  of  the  people,  both  as 
regards  lectures  and  instruction  in  dairying. 

(3.)  Greater  facihties  should  be  accorded  to  the  farm 
labourers  for  reading  by  the  establishment  of  village 
libraries.  It  is  very  difficult  for  farm  servants  as  a  class 
to  read  in  the  winter  evenings  without  more  encouragement 
in  the  shape  of  warm  and  well  lighted  rooms  (whether  in 
the  farm-houses  or  elsewhere)  than  is  now  often  the  case. 
There  is  also  a  great  lack  of  suitable  text-books  of  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  nature  written  in  Welsh.  One  such,  the 
primer  of  Professor  Tanner  on  the  principles  of  agriculture 
was  translated  into  Welsh  many  years  ago  by  the  aid  of  a 
sum  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Pamall. 

(4.)  The  technical  lectures  proper  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  lectures  of  a  more  general  character,  as,  e.g.,  on 
the  principles  of  hygiene  (both  as  regards  man  and  animals) 
and  upon  history,  industries,  and  economic  principles  as 
applied  to  the  circumstances  of  Wales.  But  the  last 
mentioned  are  outside  the  subjects  which  the  eounty 
councils  are  empowered  to  aid. 

Lectures  on  Welsh  history,  for  example,  have  been 
delivered  by  the  college  at  many  points  in  the  district 
with  commendable  success  in  the  past,  but  have  now 
practically  ceased  owing  to  their  exclusion  from  the  subject 
which  the  local  authorities  may  aid.  I1iis  is  a  character- 
istic of  Welsh  working  men  (as  of  Welshmen  generally)  to 
need  to  be  referred  constantly  to  the  wider  relations  of 
their  everyday  pursuits. 

If  a  scheme  of  extension  lectures  could  be  arranged  on  a 
plan  sufficiently  practical  or  technical,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  sufficiently  general  in  its  subject  and  in  their 
treatment  to  bring  out  their  broader  human  interests  they 
would  probably  answer  a  real  need  in  the  life  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  These  conditions,  together  with  full 
illustration  by  means  of  s(>ecimens,  and  the  use  of  lantern 
slides,  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  subjects  really 
home  to  the  audiences.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  dis- 
tricts visited  up  to  the  26th  October  1892,  and  the  average 
attendance  (see  Agricultural  Prospectus,  pp.  33<-35). 
Since  the  publication  of  this  report  the  work  of  the 
department  has  increased  very  rapialy,  and  I  often  receive 
applications  for  lectures  from  remote  villages  in  the  seven 
counties. 

For  the  women  engaged  on  Welsh  farms  (whether  as 
members  of  the  farmer's  family  or  as  servants)  we  have 
the  travelling  dairy  schools,  which  are  successfully  working 
in  the  whole  district  affiliated  to  the  college;  and  in 
Merionethshire  cookery  classes  have  been  provided  by  the 
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college  in  various  centres  fixed  by  the  county  counciL  We 
are  lookini^  forward  to  other  counties  also  to  take  this  matter 
up»  as  it  is  of  great  imporfance  to  the  whole  population, 
especially  the  workiog  classes. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Tom  Parry. 
D.  Lleufer  Thomas,  Esq., 
Assistant  Commissioner, 

Royal  Labour  Commission. 

List  of  Local  Centres  for  Agricultural  Lectures 
(not  Daily  Centres). 

(1.)  Carmarthenshire:  St.  Clears, Whitland,  Llan- 
boidy,  Conwil,  Kidwdly,  Pembrey,  Llangennech,  Cwroam- 
man,  Llangadock,  Llandovery,  Llansawel,  Golden  Grore, 
Llandeilo,  Carmarthen,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Llangeler  (and 
10  centres  for  dairying). 

(2.)  Mbrionrthbhirb  :  Corwen,  Llandderfel,  Trsws- 
fynydd,  Llwyngwril,  Penrhyndeudraeth,  Dinas-Mawddwy 
(and  nine  centres  for  dairyinpr). 

(3.)  Pembrokeshire  :  Pembroke,  Manorbier,  Nar- 
bcrth,  Herbranstone,  St.  David's,  Groesgoch,  Fishguard, 
Newport,  Eglwyswrw,  Maenclochog,  Clarbeston  Road, 
Gland wr  (and  eight  centres  for  dairying). 

(4.)  Cardiganshire:  Tregaron,  Llanybyther,  Cardi- 
gan, Aberystwyth  (and  eight  centres  for  dairying). 

(5.)  Montgomeryshire  :  Llandinam  and  Cemmaes 
(and  two  centres  for  dairying). 

(6.)  Radnorshire  :  Six  centres  for  dairying. 

(7.)  Brbconshire:  Talgarth,  Talybont,  Ystradgjmlais, 
and  Cwmtaf  (and  five  centres  for  dairying). 

(d.)  Extract  from  Letter  by  W.  Forrester  Addib, 
Esq.,  on  "Agricultural  Education.** 

Estate  Office,  Powis  Castie, 
"Welshpool, 
My  dear  Sir,  9th  March  1893. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(After  referring  to  a  scheme  for  developing  the  existing 
dairy  schools  in  North  Wales,  Mr.  Addie  continues  : — ) 

As  part  of  the  same  organisation,  however,  I  should 
like  to  see  forestry,  horticulture,  gardening,  hedging, 
ditching,  ploughing,  indeed  every  branch  connected  with 
agriculture  and  rmral  life,  properly  taught.  At  present 
yon  will  find  in  each  district  one  or  two  good  farmers, 
and  it  is  with  them  you  will  see  the  best  men,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  method  of  how  to  do  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  done  is  absent  in  the  labourers,  and  with  them  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  work  without  that  proper  interest 
being  taken  in  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  its  success. 
How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  P 

Well,  I  would  develop  such  a  college  or  centre  as 
Bangor,  attaching  to  the  college  a  farm  with  teachers 
and  every  agency  for  carrying  out  completely  what  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  above.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  sufficient,  as  such  a  centre  would  not  reach  the 
remote,  or  indeed  very  few,  of  the  country  districts.  I 
would,  therefore,  attach  to  each  of  the  National  schools 
evening  classes,  so  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
farmers  and  labourers  could  attend,  be  taught  some  of  the 
above  branches,  and  have  attached  to  each  school  2  or 
3  acres  of  land  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this,  peripatetic  teaching  (dairy  work 
especially)  would  be  necessary,  but  I  would  make  this 
secondary  work  with  a  view  of  leading  up  to  the  higher 
school  or  centre. 


The  National  School  Agency  would    also  form  good     i^oBrouL- 
adjuncts  for  the  college.     But  I  also  look  upon  as  of  very       tubal 
great  importance  the  giving  of  prizes  to  the  best  milker,   **^^^^^' 
ploughman,  ditcher,  hedger,  &c.,  &c.,  recognising  this  as 
educational  work,  and  do  it  through  the  agency  of  the 
National  schools  (a  local  committee  may  be  necessary) ; 
still,  I  would  do  it  through  the  schools,  to  stamp  it  with 
importance   and  associate  it  with  the  educational  work 
wmch  might  be  carried  on  there. 

The  land  attached  to  the  schools  would  not  be  sufficient, 
but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  all  this  on 
an  adjoining  farm. 

Scholarsmps  are  to  be  given  by  the  intermediate  schools, 
why  not  scholarships  in  agriculture  in  the  shape  of  prizes, 
as  sketched  above  ?  The  men  would  like  it,  it  would  help 
them,  and  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  districts. 

Agricultural  societies  do  not  promote  this  work,  indeed 
they  are  the  last  associations  I  would  suggest  as  being 
likely  to  carry  such  out. 

Although  very  great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  10  years,  still  the  greatest  ignorance  prevails  as  to 
the  best  manures,  seeds,  and  their  proper  application  to 
yaryin|^  soils.  The  college  ought  to  undertake  this,  and 
in  addition  send  competent  men  to  convenient  centres  on 
fair  or  market  days  to  confer  with  anyone  seeking  his 
assistance. 

The  labourer  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  interested  in 
all  this  than  he  is,  and  if  he  were  he  would  more  in- 
telligently pursue  his  work  and  improve  his  position. 

As  some  very  small  contribution  to  the  experiment  two 
years  ago,  with  Lord  Powis's  concurrence,  I  hai  attached 
to  the  Pool  Quay  School  3  or  4  acres  of  land  (the 
schoolmaster  being  a  capital  man  and  having  made  himself 
competent  at  my  suggestion  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bangor  College) ;  an  evening  class  was  formed,  it  was 
attended  by  feirmers,  their  sons,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
labourers,  and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  One 
labourer,  now  head  woodman  on  a  part  of  this  estate, 
attended,  passed  the  examination,  and  he  would  rather 
astonish  probably  better  educated  people  with  the  extent  of 
his  agricultural  knowledge. 

I  am  greatly  averse,  however,  to  attendance  at  these 
centres,  merely  to  pass  examinations  and  get  certificates* 
Everything  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

Where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  P  From  the  same 
source  as  that  given  to  the  intermediate  schools. 

To  my  mind  the  introduction  of  these  schools  broadcast 
over  Wales  is  a  complete  waste  of  money.  In  populous 
centres  they  may  be  necessary,  but  to  suppose  tnat  they 
are  wanted  or  likely  to  touch  and  benefit  in  any  large 
degree  the  rural  districts  is  not  sensible.  Two  or  three 
clever  boys  may  attend  them,  though  in  most  parts  of 
Wales  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  fanners,  and  only  small 
ones,  can  send  their  children  to  intermediate  schools,  but 
even  if  they  could,  I  say  the  tendency  of  such  an  education 
is  to  take  away  rather  than  retain  them  on  the  land,  the 
main  point,  however,  being  that  such  schools  utterly 
neglect  the  labourers  and  poor  people. 

Instead  of  devoting  any  of  the  local  taxation  grant  to 
intermediate  schools,  I  think  all  the  money,  at  any  rate  in 
such  a  county  as  this  (Montgomeryshire),  typical  of  most 
others  in  Wales,  should  have  been  given  to  forwarding  an 
education  such  as  I  have,  I  fear  very  feebly,  shadowed 
above. 


D.  Lleufer  Thomas,  Esq. 


Believe  me,  &c., 
W.  Forrester  Addib. 


APPENDIX  D. 


I'he  Eistbodpod  and  the  Sunday  School. 


Properly  speaking,  the  term  Eisteddfod  applies  only 
to  the  national  musical  and  literary  congress  held  in 
North  and  South  Wales  in  alternate  years.  But  local 
gatherings  on  the  same  principle  as  the  national  institu* 
tion  are  held  every  year  in  almost  every  town  and  village 
throught  the  principality.  Their  chief  features  are 
competitions  in  vocal  music,  in  prose  and  verse  composi- 
tions, in  recitations,  and  occasionally  in  works  of  art.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  their  civilising  and  educa- 
tional influence  on  the  working  classes,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  centred  their  national  recreation  in  literature  and 
in  musical  competition.    "  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says 


Dr.  Jessop,  in  speaking  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  '  Arcady  * 
(p.  XV.),  **  that  the  rapidly-growing  taste  for  music  among 
' '  the  rustics  will  prove  in  anothergeneration  a  mighty  lever 
"  to  civilise  and  raise  them."  Ine  author  then  suggests 
the  possibility  of  organising  parish  choirs,  and  preparing 
them  for  periodical  contests,  when  prizes  shall  be  given  for 
precision  in  instrumental  performances  and  excellence  in 
part  singing.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Eisteddfod 
has  been  doing  for  Wales  for  nearly  a  centuiy.  The 
competitive  element  has,  apparently,  a  curious  attraction 
for  the  mind  of  the  Welsh  labourer,  for,  while  he  is 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  Eisteddfod,  he  takes  but 
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little  interest  in  a  non-competitive  concert,  or,  even  though 
he  is  religiously  inclined,  in  a  festival  for  congregational 
singing.  Winter  evenings  are  very  generally  spent  in 
musical  training,  or  in  otherwise  preparing  for  these 
competitions,  and  such  exercises  fill  a  great  gap  in  the  rural 
life  of  Wales,  where  village  institutes  and  public  reading- 
rooms  have  not  yet  been  established,  and  where  the  popular 
taste  does  not  run  after  cricket  and  football.,  or  even  after 
volunteering. 

'JTiere  are  numerous  instances  of  agricultural  labourers 
and  others  in  eyially  humble  positions  who  have  under 
the  stimulating  mfluence  of  the  Eisteddfod  acquired^  not 
only  a  taste  for  the  best  musical  and  literary  productions, 
but  also  a  genuine  culture  far  beyond  anything  that  is 
usually  possessed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  men 
who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour.  To  apply  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold:  "An  Eisteddfod  is,  no 
**  doubt,  a  kind  of  an  Olympic  meeting,  and  that  the 
**  common  people  of  Wales  should  care  for  such  a  thing 
**  shows  something  Greek  in  them,  something  spiritual, 
"  something  humane,  something  (I  am  afraid  one  must 
"  add)  which  in  the  English  common  people  is  not  to  be 
"  found." 

Could  not  Dr.  Jessop's  suggestion  be  carried  out,  and 
the  Eisteddfod,  in  a  modified  form  perhaps,  be  introduced 
into  rural  England  P 

Another  institution,  possessing  even  a  greater  influence 
than  the  Eisteddfod,  is  the  Sunday  school,  which  differs 
from  the  English  Sunday  school,  as  it  is  hardly  anything 
less  in  Wales  than  the  whole  church  or  congregation  con- 
stituting itself  into  a  teaching  body.  Mr.  Owen  Edwards, 
Lecturer  in  Modern  History  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 


has  recently  pointed  out  this  difference  in  words  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  part  of  Welsh  Wales : 
**  Should  the  visitor  desire  to  know  why,  in  spite  of  every 
'  *  disadvantage,  Wales  has  a  more  flourishing  hterature  than 
**  any  country  of  its  size,  let  him  enter  a  Welsh  Sunday 
*'  school  at  Bala.  The  townspeople  are  all  there,  from  the 
*'  child  who  begins  to  lisp  the  alpnabet  to  the  white-haired 
"  old  theologian  of  ninetv,  all  enthusiastic  students.  The 
"  secular  education  which  has  been  given  to  Wales  hitherto 
'*  has  been  comparatively  inefficient  and  useless,  being  given 
"  to  Welsh  speaking  children  in  indifferent  English ;  but 
"  the  Sunday  schools,  with  theirgifted  teachers  and  perfect 
"  organisation  have  made  the  Welsh  nation  a  nation  of 
"  students.'*    (**  Welsh  Pictures,"  pp.  133,  4.) 

Preparation  for  the  Sunday  lesson  occupies  the  best 
part  of  many  a  labourer's  week-day  evenings,  while  as  to 
indoor  servants,  their  employers,  where  necessary,  bring 
pressure  on  them  to  enforce  their  attendance  at  the 
chapel  school,  or  where  in  rural  districts  the  chapel  is  two 
remote  the  school  is  held  alternately  at  different  farm- 
houses. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Edwards,  who  also  edits  a  monthly 
magazine  called  "  Cymru,"  placed  farm  labourers  compara- 
tively high  in  a  classified  Ibt  of  those  by  whom  that 
magazine  was  being  most  extensively  read,  the  quarrymen, 
of  course,  occupying  the  premier  position.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
Wales  is  the  product  of  its  working  classes,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  at 
least  20  weeklv  newspapers  published  in  Welsh  with  about 
the  same  number  o^  English  newspapers  containing  Welsh 
matter,  while  the  periodicals,  ranging  in  price  from  Id.  to 
U.,  number  29. 


APPENDIX  E. 


The  Rate  of  Illegitimacy  in  different  Districts  compared. 


(a.)  Table  showing  the  number  of  illegitimates  for  each 
1 ,000  births,  in  the  following  registration  districts  of  Eng- 
land Wales  during  periods  mentioned  below. 


Annual 

Name  of 
Registration  District. 

County. 

Average 

1884-1888 
(ft  years). 

1842. 

Longtown 

Cumberland 

177 

178 

Alston    - 

,^ 

182 

125 

Clun 

Shropshire  - 

122 

109 

Rhayader 

Radnor 

121 

145 

Brampton 

Cumberland 

117 

172 

•Pwllheli 

Carnarvonshire     - 

114 

76 

•Llanfyllin 

Montgomeryshire  - 

103 

80 

Church  Stretton 

Shropshire  - 

98 

109 

Downham 

Norfolk      - 

96 

86 

Docking  - 

w                     ■                • 

96 

104 

Bromjard 

Hereford     - 

96 

126 

Machynlleth     - 

Montgomeryshire  - 

93 

80 

•Anglesey 

Anglefey     - 

89 

78 

Newtown 

Montgomerysbiro  - 

95 

103 

WaU^ingham     • 

Norfolk       - 

83 

104 

All  England      - 

r 
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•  Inquiries  were  held  by  me  in  the  districts  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


42 

Westmoreland  " 

-  70 

45 

Cumberland 

-  76 

45 

Hereford 

.  76 

52 

Shropshire 

.  82 

69 

ALL  ENGLAND 

.  48 

{h.)  The  number  of  illegitimates  for  each  1,000  births 
during  the  10  years  1879-1888  in  Wales  and  some  of  the 
border  counties. 

Monmouth 
Gloucester 
South  Wales 
Cheshire 
North  Walrs 

These  statistics  are  taken  from  *' Illej^itlmacy,  &c."  by 
Dr.  Albert  Leffingwell  (Social  Science  Series).  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  work  (p.  35)  as  an  illustration  of 
the  recurrence  of  these  phenomena  in  secluded  districts  that 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihauf^el  y 
traethau  in  Merioneth  during  five  years  (1884-1888)  was 
almost  exactly  133  per  thousand,  or  three  times  that  of 
England ;  this  means  that  about  one  in  every  seven  of  tbe 
children  born  was  illegitimate. 
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2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C., 
SiB,  May  27,  1892, 

gBtariot  1.  I  have  the  honoiur  of  submitting    to  you  my 

■**'**^  report  upon  the  condition  o£  the  a^cultiural  labourer  in 

the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  (Glamorganshire), 
which,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I  made  the 
field  of  my  inquiry  during  portions  of  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

The  agricultural  area  here  referred  to  is  popularly  known 
as  '*  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  though  in  fact  it  is  not  a  vale 
at  all.  "When  strictly  applied  the  name  refers  to  a  more 
limited  district  lying  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cowbridge  to  St.  Donats,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  expression  **  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  *'  for  all  the  larger  area  that  extends  from  P^le 
or  Porthcawl  on  the  west,  to  Cardiff  on  the  east,  lying 
almost  entirely  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Western  main 
line  which  runs  between  those  points,  and  in  fact  com- 
prising all  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  county  wherein 
agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Oeok)e:ioal  2.  Geologically  the  district  is  mainly  composed  of  the 

iSJurSf"*^  Lias  formation,  and  of  some  tracts  of  mountain  limestone. 
The  country  is  fairiy  level,  excepting  some  rather  high 
ground  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride's  Major  and  St.  Mary 
Hill.  The  south-west  winds  blowing  landwards  from  the 
Atlantic  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
for  all  the  specimens  found  in  the  flat  and  open  part  of 
the  country  are  stunted  in  size  and  distorted  in  shape. 
Among  other  causeB  the  flat  contour  of  the  ground  renders 
the  district  peculiarly  dry:  the  water  supply  is  almost 
everywhere  unreliable  in  the  summer,  while  in  many  places 
it  is  an  every  day  necessity  to  have  to  carry  water  for  a 
distance  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  The  rainfall,  too, 
is  relatively  low,  the  amount  registered  in  the  vale  during 
1890  being  27*  13  inches  as  compared  with  70*97  inches  at 
Pontypridd  for  the  same  period. 

Sen.  3.  The  land  throughout  the  Vale  has  an  appearance  of 

extreme  fertility,  so  much  so  that  it  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Garden  of  \Vales. 

The  soil  is  mostly  of  an  arable  character.  At  the  present 
day  probably  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  it  is  cultivated 
as  arable  land,  while  a  little  over  one-third  is  kept  in 
pasture,  but  whether  this  estimate  of  the  proportion  be 
fractionally  accurate  or  not,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
namely,  that  formerly,  even  within  recent  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  arable  to  pasture  was  much  greater  than  at 
present.  There  has  been  a  very  general  tendency,  especially 
on  the  larger  sized  farms,  to  lay  down  to  pasture,  partly 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  groynng  scarcity  of  labourers  to  do  the  work 
of  cultivation, 
igricnltuw.  4.  These  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  factors  which 
have  a  share  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  farming 
pursued  in  the  district.  Broadly  speaking,  mixed  fanning 
of  dauring  and  tillage  prevails  in  the  northern  portion  ; 
here  the  mutus  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  farmers 
and  their  families  take  an  active  part  in  all  manual  work, 
and  frequently  do  not  rel/on  hired  labour  at  all.  From 
these  small  farms  regular  supplies  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  and  sometimes  garden  produce,  are  sent  to  Ponty- 
pridd Market  (^or  the  Rhondda  Valley),  but  the  larger 
ntfmers  are  never  known  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  even 
their  dairyirg  being  limited  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  household,  while  cattle-feeding  and  corn-growing  is 
being  mostly  relied  upon  by  them. 

In  the  drier  parishes,  along  the  sea-coast,  sheep-graz'mg 
predominates. 
Ownership  5.  The  ownership  of  land  in  the  district  may  be  said  to 
of  knd.  be  divided  among  a  somewhat  large  number  of  persons  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  **  Return  of  Owners  of 
Land."  There  are  several  small  but  fiiirly  consolidated 
estates,  owned  as  a  rule  by  resident  landlords,  who  generally 
endcavrmr  to  improve  the  character  of  buildings,  whether 
labourers'  cottages  or  farmhouses,  and  take  an   ac^ve 


interest  in  the  work  of  agricultural  societies  and  kindred 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  scattered 
members,  so  to  speak,  of  large  estates  which  generally 
suffer  through  the  non-residence  of  the  owner,  and  some- 
times even  for  the  want  of  a  local  agent.  In  such  cases 
buildings  are  often  not  so  promptly  repaired  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  when  cottaces  are  held  by  the  labourer  directly 
of  a  non-resident  landlord,  they  are  usually  in  a  very  baa 
condition.  There  is  also  a  third  class  of  owner,  whose 
management  of  his  property  is  perhaps  least  satisfactory  of 
all.  In  this  part  or  the  country  he  is  represented  by  the 
successful  tradesman  or  retired  publican,  who,  having 
made  his  "  pile  "  in  the  miViinc  district,  pays  a  fancv  price 
for  a  farm  at  a  public  sale,  and  though  he  may  at  nrst  be 
content  to  lose  some  money  by  the  transaction,  provided 
he  gratifies  his  longing  for  territorial  dignity,  still  he 
eventually  recoups  himself  by  raising  the  rent,  and 
possibly  throwing  the  burden  of  all  repairs  upon  the 
tenant.  In  some  few  cases  our  tvpical  tradesman,  on  re- 
tbing  from  business,  may  himself  occupy  and  cultivate 
the  land  he  has  thus  bought,  especially  if  his  earlier  days 
have  been  spent  on  a  farm. 

Excepting  such  cases  of  amateiur  farmers,  the  yeoman 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  words  of  Councillor  Howell,  of  Peocoed — ^himself  the 
solitary  sun'ir or  of  this  class  in  his  own  parish — **Very 
"  few  farms  are  now  owned  by  their  occupiers;  it  was 
"  quite  the  reverse  when  I  was  brought  up.  I  could  then 
"  point  out  in  my  own  parish  about  30  who  lived  on  their 
"  own  farms." 

Mr.  Henry  Randall,  who  has  acted  for  very  many  years 
as  agent  for  Earl  Dunraven's  estate,  said :  "  In  the  first 
*'  hidf  of  this  century  a  great  number  of  small  freeholders 
'*  were  bought  up  evervwhere  in  Glamorganshire,  particu- 
*'  larly  to  consolidate  the  Margam  and  Dunraven  estates." 

As  some  evidence  of  the  present  rarity  of  yeomen  in  this 
part  of  Glamorganshire,  I  may  say  that,  though  I  talked 
to  scores  of  farmers  during  my  visit,  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  one  beside  the  witness  quoted  above — Councillor 
Howell — as  cultivating  the  farm  he  owned. 

6.  As  to  the  size  of  farms^  I  was  everywhere  told  that  Size' of 
there  had  been  within  the  last  20  or  30  vears  a  considerable  '»"*"• 
amalgamation  of  small  holdings,  and  their  replacement  by 
larger  farms.  Landowners,  and  particularly  their  agents, 
seemed  to  favour  the  practioe,  but  the  smaller  farmers  and 
the  labourers  strongly  disapproved  of  it,  as  in  their  opinion 
the  smaller  farms  were  better  cultivated,  and  more  hired 
labour  was  employed  on  them  as  compared  with  large 
farms,  in  proportion  to  the  acreage,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  small  farmers  themselves  and 
the  members  of  their  families.  This  amalgamation  wsls 
complained  of  as  a  grievance  at  Llancarvan  (where  most  of 
the  land  belongs  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  at  Nc\vton  Nottage,  Llantwit 
Major,  and  St.  Bride's  Major.  As  to  the  state  of  things  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  we  have  an  interesting 
account  in  **  A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  South 
Wales,"  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1814. 
Speaking  of  South  Wales  generally,  the  compilers  say, 
"  We  heard  but  of  two  gentlemen  who  occupied  upwards 
'*  of  1 ,400  acres,  one  in  Cardiganshire  and  the  other  in 
**  Pembrokeshire  [both  probably  being  large  moimtain 
•'  sheep-walks].  Notwithstandmg  the  prevailing  outcry 
**  against  consolidating  farms  into  one  holding,  instances 
"  occur  of  the  practice  becoming  retrograde.  Boverton,  a 
"  form  of  800  acres  of  excellent  level  land  in  the  V^ale  of 
"  Glamorgan,  and  Beaupre,  about  600  acres,  nearly  adjoin- 
'*  ing,  have  lately  been  subdivided  into  several  holdings." 
[Boverton  is  at  present  one  holding  once  mcnre.]  *'  Next 
*'  to  the  faimB  of  the  above  extraordinaiy  size,  there  are 
"  a  few  from  800  to  600  acres.  From  600  to  300  they 
"  become  numerous  and  from  200  to  100  acres  still  more 
**  so.  The  general  run  of  the  smaller  farms  is  from  30  to 
"100  acres;  the  average  of  the  whole  district  may  be 
*•  between  60  and  60  acres."    (Vol*  I.,  p.  162.) 
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7.  So  far  as  I  wad  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  mj  own, 
in  driving  through  the  country,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  land  generally  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
but  there  was  too  little  regard  paid  to  neatness,  either 
about  the  farmyards  or  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
holdings  as  seen  in  the  preservation  of  hedires  and  ditches. 
However,  l>oth  farmers  and  labourers  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  more  or  less  land  suffering  from  insufficient 
cultivation.  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Brigan  Farm,  who  has  a 
large  experience  as  a  land  valuer,  said^  ''  I  have  not  the 
"  slightest  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  un- 
"  cultivated  or  not  perfectly  cultivated  for  want  of  suffi- 
"  cient  labour  in  my  dbtrict  (Uansannor  parish)." 

Speaking  of  the  remoter  parishes  of  Llantwit  Mi^or, 
Lhmmaes,  Llandough,  &c.,  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Llanmi- 
hangel  Farm,  said,  *'  There  is  land  in  some  parishes  in  my 
**  neighbourhood  which  is  not  cultivated,  not  because  of 
"  the  lack  of  labour,  but  owing  to  other  causes,  probably 
"  owing  to  game."  * 

The  labourers  were  more  definite  in  specifying  in  what 
respects  the  land  sufPerod.  **  No  weeding  *'  or  **  couching  " 
Is  now  done  as  it  used  to  be,  said  an  old  labourer  in 
Llantwit  Major,  "  and  there  is  scarcely  a  new  bank  in  the 
"  whole  of  the  parish  made  within  the  last  10  years." 
There  is  also  too  often  a  tendency  among  many  farmers  to 
vury  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  (e.g.,  roots,  cereals,  seeds, 
cereslii,  then  roots  and  so  on  again)  by  taking  two  or  some- 
tirora  three  successive  crops  of  seed-hay,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  less  labour  is  so  required.  This  is,  however,  con- 
demned as  impoverishing  the  soil ;  still  the  practice  is  too 
common,  especially  as  seed-hay  can  be  freely  sold,  whereas 
a  tenant  is  often  prohibited  by  his  agreement  from  selling 
meadow-hay  ofi*  his  farm.  A  few  notorious  instances  of 
good  land  being  utterly  neglected  were,  however,  observed  by 
me,  such  as  that  of  a  plot  of  land  about  40  acres  belonging 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  lying  on  the  \m 
of  the  road  from  Cowbridge  to  Bonvilestone.  Now  it  is 
covered  with  gorse,  but  is  undoubtedlv  capable  of  the  same 
hiph  cultivation  as  the  adjoining  land.  The  same  may  be 
said,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  of  Stalling  Down 
and  Rutmn  Uommons,  both  large  commons  lying  near 
Cowbridge.  As  another  instance,  I  was  told  of  a  him  of 
350  acres  where  only  one  servant  and  no  labourer  was 
employed.  (Other  instances  of  commonable  land  are  given 
under  St.  Mary  Hill  and  St.  Bride's  Mi^or,  Appendix  A.) 

8.  The  chief  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  cultivable  land 
are  the  comparative  high  wages  and  still  more  the  scarcity 
of  labour.  The  scarcity  arises  from  the  steady  migration 
of  labourers  into  the  mining  districts.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  low  birth-rate  in  the  agricultural 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  mining  area.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember 1887  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  was 
composed  of  three  registration  sub-districts.    (1.)  Maesteg, 


almost  entirely  a  colliery  district  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  20,7/8;  (2.)  Cowbridge,  with  a  population  in 
1891  of  7,434,  of  which  about  1,000  would  be  engaged 
in  coai-mining  and  iron  and  tin  works  ;  and  (3.)  Bndgend, 
with  a  ()opulation  (in  1891  j  of  16,297,  ot*  which  about 
4,600  would  depend  upon  mineral  industries.  The  ar«nual 
average  of  the  birth  and  death-rate  from  1883  to  1889  was 
as  follows : — 


ccLnu 
Labocol 


NameofDiitrict. 

Bate  p«r  1.000  of 
Births. 

the  Populatdou. 

Deaths. 

Maesteg 

- 

- 

40-0 

20-6 

Cowbridge     - 

- 

- 

27-4 

ISl 

Bridgend 

- 

- 

880 

20- 1 

A  similar  examination  of  the  returns  of  births  for  a 
greater  number  of  years  shows  that  the  birth-rate  is 
uniformly  much  lower  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the 
mining  district,  so  as  to  inevitably  lead  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  young  people  and  those  who  are  about 
settling  down  to  nuurried  life,  migrate  to  the  works,  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  unmarried  and  the  elderly  folk.  As 
I  will  point  out  later  on,  the  scarcity  of  cottages  ranks 
first  in  some  districts  among  the  causes  of  this  migration. 
I  think  it  more  convenient  to  relegate  to  an  appendix 
(Appendix  C.)  the  census  returns  for  the  district,  as  they 
will  soon  be  accessible  to  all  in  a  published  form. 

9.  Owing  to  the  stricter  administration  of  the  poor  laws,    f*^ 
and  the  general  extension  of  benefit  societies,  pauperism   £j^ 
has  greatly  decreased,  being  last  year  (1891)  below  the 
average   for   England  and    Wales.    The  per-k^ntage  of 
pauperism  on  the  population  on  the  25th  of  March  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


— 

Bridxendand 
Cowbnd|5e  Union. 

En^^dand 

1888  .... 

1889  .... 

1890  -            -            -            - 

1891  -            -            -            - 

8-2 
3-3 
31 
21 

3-0 
2-9 
2'« 
2-3 

The    following    analysis     will    further    illustrate    this 
decrease: — 


\ 

Number  of  Paupers  relieved  1888-1891. 

Amount  expended  during  Tear  ending 
*^  Lady  Day. 

BAte  in  the  £  on 
Bateable  Value  of 

the  Maintenance 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

TotaL 

Out-Eelief. 

Total. 

and  Out-Belier. 

25th  March  1888 

128 

1,140 

1,268 

1,000 

5,679 

6,679 

d. 

„         1889 

121 

1,166 

1,287 

1,052 

6,036 

7,088 

n 

1890 

121 

1,094 

1,215 

1,152 

5,984 

7,136 

— 

,,          1891 

113 

997 

1,110 

1,151 

5,469 

6,620 

6 

Mr.  William  John,  the  returning  ofl&cer  for  the  Cow- 
bridge district,  has  furnished  me  with  a  few  facts  as  to  the 
amount  of  relief  now  granted  as  compared  with  former 
years.  In  Llanblethian  parish  in  18/4  there  were  31  cases 
relieved,  total  paid  SI.  5$,  6d. ;  f(»r  the  corresponding  week 
in  1892, 21.  was  paid  in  1 1  cases.  In  Llantwit  Major  in  1873, 
IH.  155.  Od.  was  paid  per  week  in  67  cases,  as  compared 
with  3/.  2*.  Od,  paid  this  year  in  15  cases.  In  Cowbridge 
4/.  17^.  M'  was  paid  in  26  cases  in  1873,  as  compared 
with  29s.  6d,  paia  in  the  corresponding  week  this  year. 
From  a  cursory  examination  of  his  books,  I  could  see  that 
these  instances  were  in  every  way  representative  of  all 
other  parishes.  I'he  officer  also  stated  that  there  was  a 
growing  disinclination  to  apply  for  relief  as  compared  with 
former  times,  benefit  societies  are  also  encouraged  by  the 
guardians  in  so  far  that  they  deal  more  generously  towards 
men  who  belong  to  such  societies.  Life  insurance  has 
increased  very  largely  among  the  labourers  within  the  last 
10  years,  so  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  union  to  have  to 
bury  a  pauper  nowadays. 


10.  Before  proceeding  to  report  in  detail  upon  the  facts 
which  I  collected  as  bearing  upon  the  several  points  de« 
fined  in  the  syllabus  of  my  inquiry,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  method  which  I  pursued  in  obtaining 
evidence.  I  commenced  my  inquiry  in  the  district  by 
holding,  after  due  advertisement  in  the  local  papers,  two 
public  meetings  at  Cowbridge  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 
April,  one  at  2  p.m.  and  the  other  at  6  p.m.  I  selected 
the  day  in  <^uestion  as  the  market  day  for  the  district,  and 
as  being  a  oay  on  which  the  secretary  of  the  Cowbridge 
Farmers'  Club  had  convened  a  meeting  of  members  for  some 
fonnal  business.  Botli  these  circumstances  secured  for  me 
a  fair  attendance  of  farmers,  but  not  even  at  the  evening 
meeting  did  any  labourers  appear.  After  this  I  visited 
most  of  the  villages,  seeing  the  farmers  and  inspecting  the 
cottages  and  gardens  in  the  daytime,  and  engaging  myself 
in  conversation  with  the  labourers  in  the  evenings.  At 
four  of  the  villages — Llantwit  Major,  St.  Atham,  Llan- 
carvan,  and  St.  Bride's  Major,  I  held  evening  meetings  for 
labourers  only,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  having  the 


Mode  of 

proceeding 
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meetings  announced  on  the  preceding  Sunday  at  all  the 
chapels  withia  easy  distance.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  indebtedness  to  the  officials  ot  the  chapels 
in  question  for  contributing  so  largely  to  the  success  of  my 
inquiry  by  the  publicity  they  thus  atforded  it.  I  also  re- 
ceived much  valuable  assistance  from  the  secretaries  of 
benefit  societies,  schoolmasters,  and  overseers  of  parishes. 
At  Llancarvan  I  attended  the  anniversary  of  the  local 
benefit  society,  on  which  day  the  annual  pleasure  fair  of 
the  district  was  also  held.  This  gave  me  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  I  had  during  the  whole  of  my  inquiry  of  seeing 
a  large  number  of  servant  girls,  several  of  whom  I  found 
had  come  over  to  the  district  from  Wiltshire. 


I.  Supply  op  Labour. 

11.  There  is  at  present  hardly  a  district  in  the  whole  of 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  where  the  farmers  do  not  complain, 
in  varying  degrees,  of  the  scarcity  of  labour.  In  parishes 
to  the  north  of  the  towns  of  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge, 
where  railway  communication  is  everywhere  accessible,  the 
scarcity^  commenced  as  far  back  as  1875-6,  coincident  with 
a  considerable  development  in  the  coalfields  of  the  Rhondda 
Valley.  About  that  period  a  large  number  of  labourers 
from  different  parts  ot  England,  particularly  Wilts,  Soracr. 
pet,  and  Devon,  came  to  the  district,  and  have  since  been 
the  means  of  introducing  others,  so  that  at  present  the 
hired  labourers  for  the  farms  are  drafted  almost  entirely 
from  England.  Since  1876  the  migration  of  native 
Welsh  labourers  from  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  into 
the  mineral  district  has  been  steadily  going  on,  and  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  the  scarcity  has  been  very  acutely 
felt.  Latterly  some  of  the  farmers  have  resorted  to  adver- 
tising in  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  other  English  papers  for 
servants  and  labourers,  while  others  have  brought  batches 
of  men  down  from  Cirencester  fairs.  As  the  newcomers 
would  at  first  be  engaged  at  lower  wages,  this  practice 
has  been  much  resented  by  the  native  (Welsh)  labourers, 
and  has  tended  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  residue  by 
sending  more  of  them  oS  to  the  *'  works." 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  Vale — along  the  seaboard — 
there  has  been  a  plentiful  supply  until  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  The  growth  of  Cardiff,  the  phenomenal 
development  of  Barry  Dock,  as  well  as  the  recent  con- 
struction of  a  railway  (not  yet  opened)  from  Cowbridge  to 
Aberthaw,  has  attracted  men  from  farmwork  to  other 
occupations  in  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  district,  e.g., 
Porthkerry,  Wenvoe,  and  Llancarvan.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  men  can  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a  day  at  the 
collieries,  and  get  4id.  and  5d.  an  hour  even  as  mason's 
labourers.  At  Llantwit  Major  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
which  are  more  remote  from  railway  communication,  there 
were  enough  labourers  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  a 
scarcity  of  cottages  arose  owing  to  the  demolition  of  a 
large  number  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  grounds  of  a 
private  resident  in  the  village.  At  Newton  Nottage,  owing 
to  the  readiness  of  men  who  follow  other  occupations  to 
help  the  farmers  in  haytime  and  harvest,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  scarcity,  in  which  respect  the  parish  holds  a  unique 
position  in  the  Vale. 

For  the  last  15  vears  and  more,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  greater  difeculty  to  obtain  the  services  of  women 
even  for  domestic  purposes,  while  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions (see  Newton  Nottage  in  Appendix  A.),  none  are  now 
employed  in  fieldwork  in  the  district.  The  hiring  fairs  of 
Neath  and  Brecon  are  often  attended  by  farmers  from 
every  part  of  the  Vale  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  maids, 
while  some  few  advertise  for  girls  in  English  papers. 
Twenty  years  ago  sheep  milking  was  almost  universal  in 
the  Vale,  while  now  it  survives  only  in  the  remoter  districts 
along  the  seacoast,  and  year  by  year  there  are  farmers  who 
have  to  abandon  the  practice  owing  to  their  failure  to  get 
women  to  do  the  work. 

Formerly  the  resident  staff  of  labourers  in  the  district 
used  to  be  largely  reinforced  at  haytime  and  harvest  by 
men  from  the  western  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pem- 
broke, as  well  as  by  Irishmen  and  labourers  from  England. 
The  first-mentioned  almost  invariably  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  the  others  sometimes  stayed  on 
altogether.  Now  this  migration  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Those  who  do  visit  the  **  Vale "  now  are  unskilled 
•*  tramps "  rather  than  bond  fide  labourers.  It  is  not 
unusual,  however,  for  some  of  those  who  have  removed  to 
the  hills  to  return  to  their  native  district  for  a  month  or  so 
in  the  summer  and  assist  in  harvesting.  These  ai'e  gener- 
ally skilled  men,  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  farming 
before  their  migration,  though  there  are  some  very  useless 
and  unskilled  men  also  attracted  by  the  generous  allow- 
ance of  beer.     Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  go 


out  regularly  for  a  portion  of  the  summer,  during  which  g-Jrl^ 

time  they  generally  sleep  in  bams  and  other  outhouses,  ^jn)  o^ 

with  the  result  that  when  they  return  to  the  workhouse  in  bbiogb. 
the  autumn  they  are  often  in  an  indescribably  filthy  state. 

12.  It  is  generally  admitted  both  by  the  employers  and  S*™''S?' 
the  emi)loyed  that  the  laboi^rers  of  the  present  day  are  not  den^  oir 
so  skilled  and  efficient  as  their  predecessors.  This  is  Kbouren. 
attributed  by  the  farmers  to  the  men's  lack  of  interest  in 
farmwork,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  often  look  forward 
to  going  off  to  the  works  at  some  period  or  other.  *'  lliey 
*'  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  tne  same  place,"  was  one 
explanation.  **  Men  and  bovs  nowadays  prefer  change  of 
"  place  and  of  labour."  The  labourers,  however,  com- 
plain that  the  younger  men  do  not  now  get  the  same 
opportunities  as  formerly  of  learning  work  that  reauirea 
special  skill  *'  There  is  no  time  to  learn  how  to  do  things 
well ;  the  farmers  look  to  the  quantity  instead  of  the  quality 
of  the  work."  Thus,  to  give  one  instance,  hardly  a  tithe  of 
the  hedging  and  ditching  which  was  customary  30  years 
ago  is  now  done.  In  fact  the  days  of  neat  farming  in  the 
district  appear  to  be  past.  The  best  and  most  skilled 
labourers  are  undoubtedly  those  who  have  little  holdings 
of  their  own — some  10  or  20  acres;  of  them  Councillor 
Howell,  of  Pencoed,  said,  "  There  are  none  so  comfortable 
"  as  those  who  have  iO  or  12  acres,  and  who  work  on 
"  farms  as  well ;  these  show  no  tendency  to  migrate." 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  prize-winners  at  ploughing 
matches  are  generally  the  sons  of  small  farmers — just  those 
persons  who  can  take  the  time  to  learn  how  to  plough 
well.  In  addition  to  better  educational  facilities,  it  was 
considered  that  the  general  introduction  of  machinery  for 
almost  all  farmwork  had,  however,  tended  to  quicken  the 
intelligence  of  the  labourers,  by  requiring  them  to  under- 
stand and  follow  the  working  of  different  machines. 
Judging  by  the  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  which  many 
of  them  described  their  condition,  and  answered  my 
questions  at  meetings,  I  should  say  that  the  labourers  as 
a  class  have  attained  to  a  considerably  high  standard  of 
intelligence. 


Two  kinds 

for  term 
•ervante. 


2.  Weekly, 
for  perma- 
nent 
labourers. 


II.  Conditions  op  Engagement. 

13.  Two  methods  of  hiring  labour  exist  side  by  side 
throughout  the  Vale  : — 

I.  The  engagement  of  farm  servants  who  live,  and  are 
boarded,  at  the  farmhouse,  and  in  many  respects  are 
regarded  as  members  of  the  familv  is  by  a  yearly  hiring. 
The  men  so  engaged  have  no  families  of  their  own,  being 
invariably  young  and  unmarried.  This  is  the  system 
followed  by  all  the  smaller  farmers,  and  in  fact  there  are 
very  few  even  of  the  largest  farmers  who  do  not  keep  two 
or  three  farm  servants  at  the  house  who  act  as  stockmen 
and  carters,  while  their  ordinary  labourers  live  in  cottages. 
The  usual  hiring  time  for  this  class  of  servants  is  at  the 
commencement  of  May.  Some  few,  however,  have  two 
hirings,  one  in  May  and  the  other  in  November,  while  in 
the  Barry  district  (e.g.^  Wenvoe  imd  adjoining  parishes) 
the  engagement  has  been  a  weekly  one  even  for  indoor 
servants  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

II.  The  other  system  is  that  of  engaging  labourers  who 
live  in  cottages,  apart  from  the  fammouse,  and  who  also 
generally  provide  their  own  food.  These  are  engaged 
either  bv  the  week  or  are  day  labourers.  In  the  first  case 
even  when  the  employment  is  and  has  long  been  per- 
manent, still  the  engagement  is  a  weekly  one.  Those  who 
are  engaged  by  the  day  are  of  two  classes:  (I.)  Men 
skilled  in  special  departments  of  work ;  they  are  in  great 
demand,  and  are  generally  paid  a  higher  wage  than  the 
ordinary  weekly  labourer,  and  scarcely  ever  lose  a  day. 
(II.)  Men  who  do  not  care  to  settle  down  to  regular  work, 
but  prefer  to  be  free  to  take  a  day  off  now  and  then,  or 
who  rely  upon  picking  up  odd  jobs  in  the  villages;  of  this 
type  are  the  men  who  follow  the  hired  threshing  machines 
from  farm  to  farm.  They  are  liable  to  lose  a  great  number 
of  days  in  wet  seasons,  and  if  the  threshing  finishes  at 
middav  or  earlier,  or  if  the  day  turns  out  \\  et,  thry  are 
turned  off  at  once,  and  are  not  urovided  other  work  to  fill 
up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  wnich  is  consequently  lost. 
These  men  form  perhaps  the  only  class  of  labourers  who 
complain  of  the  occasional  insufficiency  of  work. 

14.  The  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  I  received  was  Hours  of 
to  show  that  within  recent  years  there  had  been  in  most  ^*** 
districts  a  shortening  of  the  day's  work  by  about  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  and,  in  the  case  of  farm  servants, 
about  the  same  amount  in  the  evening  as  well.  The  replies 
which  I  received  under  this  head  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows  :— 
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ThtAdroaoe 
In 


in  1814 ; 


in  1870; 


in  1881; 


inl8M. 


'.            A 

I.— CXRTHHB. 

• 

8ammer« 

Winter. 

Bemarki. 

Prom 

To 

Prem 

To 

Solly             .... 

Llantwit  Major 

St.  Mary  Hill 

LUnsannor  and  Welsh  St.  Donaf  s    - 

LlsQearran  and  Pftnmarfc 

x 

5.30 

5.30 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 
5 

7  or  7.80 

5.30 
7.80 

7^ 

8 
7.80 

7 

2  boors  allowed  for  meals. 

Cowmen  from  6  to  6. 
1  or  1^  hours  allowed  for  meals. 
Applies  to  servant  men  boarded  in 
only. 

farm 

cvBnnu 

IiJJOOlft. 


II.-^Ordinary  Labourers. 


Sully             .... 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Llantwit  Major          -            .            - 

7 

6 

7 

5 

St.  Mary  Hill 

7 

7 

8 

5 

1  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 

Ystradow^n  -            -            - 

7 

6 

Daylight 

Dark 

Pyio 

6.30 

6 

$t 

•> 

1 J  hours  allowed  for  meals. 

St.  Bride's  Major  (Earl  of  Dunraven's 

•state)       .            -           .           - 

6 

6 

>»■ 

t* 

S  hours  allowed  for  meals. 

At  Llantwit  Major  the  ohurch  bell  is  run<(  every  eveninfif 
at  8  p.m.  irom  Michaelmas  to  the  25th  of  March,  and  it 
used  to  be  recognised  as  the  signal  for  the  carters  to  leave 
the  stables.  Now,  however,  they  generally  leave  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  curfew  is  rung. 

A  rivalry  as  to  who  should  have  the  smartest  team,  as 
well  as  a  love  for  the  horses,  often  induces  horse-keepers  to 
stay  later  than  they  are  actually  required  to  by  their  em- 
ployers. During  haytime  and  harvest  all  work  later  than  the 
nours  specified  above.  About  one  third  of  the  labourers  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  would  be  required  for  Sunday  m'ork  itv 
the  winter  time,  the  time  varying  from  two  to  four  hours. 
In  the  summer  not  more  than  one  fourth  would  be  so 
engaged.  These  would  generally  be  the  indoor  farm 
servants  who  are  horse -keepers,  &c.,  and  not  the  ordinary 
labourers. 


in.  Wagbs  anp  £arnino8. 

15.  The  circumstances  that  first  caused  a  scarcitv  of 
labour  to  be  felt  in  the  district  about  1875  and  after,  nave 
also  undoubtedly  operated  by  way  of  sending  up  the  wages 
of  the  available  men.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
how  small  was  the  change  in  wages  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  century,  and  within  what  limits  of  time  there 
nas  been  an  advance  recently.  After  stating  that  labourers 
in  the  western  counties  of  South  Wales  in  1814  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  day  (with  cottage  rent  free.»,  but  had 
Is,  a  day  during  tne  harvest,  the  author  of  the  "  General 
"  View  of  Agriculture  in  South  Wales,"  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  the  eastern  counties 
"  (of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth)  an  earlier  attention  to 
*'  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  more  than  that,  the 
*'  opening  of  very  extensive  collieries  and  ironworks  caused 
"  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  which  varies 
"  according  to  circumstances  from  Ss.  to  10*.  a  week  in 
**  winter,  and  from  95.  to  12^.  a  week  in  summer ;  on 
"  emergencies  I5s.  a  week,  and  during  harvest  occasion- 
*'  ally  from  2s.  6d,  to  3s.  and  45.  per  day  with  victuals. 
**  West  of  Ogmore  we  found  IO5.  a  week  given  all  the 
**  year  round,  and  wheat  for  the  labourers'  use  at  85.  a 
**  bushelf  which,  compared  with  the  market  price,  advanced 
'*  the  wages  to  about  135.  a  week." 

Writing  more  than  50  years  after,  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Portman,  in  his  report  as  Assistant  Commissioner  under 
the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c., 
states  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan : — 

**  The  wages  in  this  portion  of  my  district  are  high, 
125.  a  week  appears  to  be  the  lowest  pay  for  an  ordinary 
agricultural  labourer.  Mr.  Akers,  a  large  farmer,  and 
Mr.  Goddard,  a  land  Jgent,  put  the  wages  at  125.  to  155. 
and  1 65.  a  week.  .  .  .  The  Kev.  Parry  Thomas  states  that 
the  wages  vary  in  winter  and  summer,  bein&  IO5.  to  125. 
a  week  in  the  former,  and  125.  to  155.  in  the  latter  season, 
and  in  some  cases  with  wheat  at  a  fixed  price.  ...  At 
Bridgend  wages  were  said  to  be  125.  a  week  for  ordinary 
labourers,  though  another  said  they  were  15s." 

By  1881,  when  Mr.  Doyle  reported  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture  {see  Appendix  to  Mr.  Doyle's 
Report,  p.  43),  wages  were  said  to  have  gone  up  from 
125.  to  15*.  within  the  previous  10  or  15  years,  and  the 
labourers  were  said  to  be  better  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  wage  for  ordinary 
labourers  engaged  by  the  week  throughout  most  of  the 


district  was  stated  to  be  I65.  a  week,  with  cottage  and 
garden  rent  free,  or  175.  a  week  if  no  cottage  be  included. 
Food  during  the  harvest,  estimated  at  one  month  yearly, 
and  on  threshing  days,  is  generally  included  except  on  the 
largest  &nn8,  and  most  ^rms  also  add  a  free,  and  sorao 
times  unlimited,  supply  of  beer  on  both  occasions.  If  the 
garden  attached  to  the  cottage  is  small,  sufficient  ground 
to  grow  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the  labourer's  family  is 
usually  granted,  and  the  soil  prepared  free  of  charge.  In 
the  large  parish  of  Llantwit  Major  and  the  adjoining 
district  the  wages  average  only  about  ISs.  a  wefk  with 
cottage,  and  the  same  allowance  of  food  and  drink  as 
above.  At  St.  Bride's  M^jor  also  155.  is  what  most  of  the 
farmers  pay,  but  the  labourers  on  the  Dunraven  Home 
Farm  and  estate  in  the  same  parish  get  I85.  a  week,  but 
without  any  privileges.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven  *s  agent  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
getting  plenty  of  labourers  on  the  above  terms,  while  the 
farmers  who  go  in  for  somewhat  longer  hours,  and  whose 
employment  is  not  of  so  permanent  a  nature,  are  often  at 
their  wit's  ends  for  a  man.  A  specially  skilled  labourer, 
who  does  not  work  regularly  on  the  same  farm,  almost 
everywhere,  including  Llantwit  Major,  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  I85.  a  week,  i.e.,  Ss,  a  day. 

16.  The  tendency  of  custom  in  the  district  is  in  the  Ferqain^ 
direction  of  making  the  payment  entirely  in  money,  and  so 

do  away  with  the  few  "privileges"  that  have  hitherto 
survived.  The  only  general  privileges  at  the  present  time 
are :  (1)  Food  at  harvest  time ;  and  (2)  Potato  ground  in  a 
field  on  the  farm,  sometimes,  however,  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  a  perch.  Formerly  there  used  to  be  the  follow- 
ing as  well:  (I)  Haulage  of  coal;  (2)  Right  of  buying 
butter  at  Is.  a  lb.,  cheese  at  6d.  a  lb.,  and  wneat  at  a  nxed 

{)rice.  This  did  not  always  prove  of  advantage  to  the 
abourer,  as  he  had  to  pay  the  price  fixed  upon  when  the 
commodity  purchased  was  below  as  well  as  above  par ;  (3) 
Pig  runs  were  also  not  unfrequent,  but  are  now  very  rare, 
as  the  keeping  of  pigs  is  being  discountenanced  by  many 
of  the  fanners,  while  many  of  the  older  pigstyes  have  been 
condemned  as  being  too  near  the  dwelling-house;  (4) 
Gleaning  or  *'  leeting  "  was  oonunonly  practised  by  women 
and  children  up  to  10  or  15  years,  out  it  has  entirely 
ceased  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  '  *  pelf-binders  "  now  used 
leave  next  to  nothing  on  the  fields  to  be  gleaned. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  scattered  instances,  more 
especially  on  the  larger  farms,  of  allowances,  which  it  is 
too  difficult  to  bring  into  any  general  statement.  The 
carters  get  6d,  each  when  they  go  on  a  journey  off  the 
farm ;  cowmen  get  Is.  for  each  Sunday  in  winter.  Shep- 
herds, of  whom  there  are  very  few  in  the  district,  get  1/. 
or  21.  extra  during  the  lambing  season.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  on  a  few  of  the  largest  farms 
that  these  distinctions  are  made  in  the  work,  and  con- 
sequently also  to  some  extent  in  the  pay.  For  it  is  a  common 
complaint  that  practically  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  pay  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  efficient  and 
inefficient  men,  and  that  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  of 
piece-work  given,  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  best 
labourers  to  go  to  the  mineral  district,  where  they  are  re- 
warded more  in  accordance  with  their  skill  and  greater 
industry, 

17.  Casual  or   day  labourers  are  paid  25.  6d,  a  diiy,  Ouotior 
including  their  food,  or  38.  6f?.  op  theur.own  food;  but>.ai  JSww* 
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alreadj  mentioned^  a,  filled  miiJv  Buph  a«  a  hedger  or 
thatcher,  if  not  doing  piece-worKi  is  generally  paid  35.  with. 
bis  foody  or  4s.  without,  but  it  ^ould  be  understood  that 
there  is  an  exceedini^ly  small  number  of  men  who  earn  this 
higher  wage.  , 

18.  As  to  farm  servants  who  are.  boarded  at  the 
farmhouse,  their  condition  as  to  wages  was  stated  iji  1814 
4s  follows :  "  Servants  wages  have  undergone  a ,  more 
"universal  advance  than  tne  labour  by  the  day  or  by 
"  job-work."  [And  this  appears  to  be  true  of  the  present 
day  aa  well.]  "  Instead  of  being  as  previously  from  5/, 
"to  71*  a  year,  now  the  average  from  18  years  old 
*'  and  upwards  may  be  twice  that  sum,  or  14/.,  though 
"  most  waggoners,  undertakers  of  some  care.  Sec,  hire 
**  for  from  15  to  17  guineas,  and  some  it  is  said  have  20/. 
"  a  year,  exclusive  of  meal,  drink,  lodging,  and  washing ; 
"  some  farmers  do  not  allow  the  latter  perquisite  when 
'*  wages  run  high."  ("  General  View,''  &c..  II.,  289.)  In 
18/0  the  wages  were  said  to  be  from  14/.  to  18/.  At 
present  they  average  from  22/.  to  26/.  a  year,  or  (as  the 
customof  expressing  it  as  '*  so  much  per  week  "  is  on  the 
increase)  from  about  Ss.  6d.  to  10*.  per  week.  It  was 
stated  on  all  sides  that  the  food  provided  had  much  im- 
proved within  recent  years,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  servants*  table  and  that  of  the  family 
on  the  smaller  farms,  though  some  of  the  larger  fermers 
still  continue  to  give  their  men  very  inferior  food.  In  one 
instance,  a  labom^r  using,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  hyperbole, 
told  me  of  cheese  set  befere  him  whicn  was  **  so  hard  as  to 
"  require  a  hatchet  to  cut  it."  Boys  generally  go  out  to 
sernce  after  they  attain  \3  years  of  age,  and  as  a  rule  are 
paid  about  52s.  for  thehr  first  y^ar,  from  51.  to  7/.  for  their 
second,  from  7/.  to  9/.  for  their  third,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
until  they  reach  the  higher  wages. 

In  Wenvoe,  which  is  not  far  from  Cardiff  and  Barry, 
the  ser\^ants  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
forced  a  weekly  instead  of  a  yearly  engagement,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  thty  stay  in  the  same  place  for  more  than  six 
months.  The  wages  are  continually  re-arranged  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  payments  on  account  are 
often  made  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  the  result  ^hat 
most  of  the  wages  are  being  spent  as  fast  as  they  are 
earned. 

19.  At  the  present  time  tumip-hoeing  is  about  the  only 
work  that  is  put  out  to  piece-work  generally  throughout 
the  district.  In  Llantwit  Major  6s.  6d.  per  acre  is  paid 
for  the  first  hoeing,  of  which  it  was  skated  that  a  man 
could  do  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  acre  per  day. 
One  half  the  above  amount  is  paid  for  the  second  hoeing. 
At  Penmark  and  Llancarvan  7s.  is  paid,  but  until  quite 
recentlv  it  used  to  be  Os.  Similfurly  the  payment  lor 
laying  hedges  had  in  the  latter  districts  gone  up  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  from  4d.  or  5i.  to  6d.  per  perch^ 
A  skilled  labourer  could  in  this  way  earn  from  3^.  to  4^.  a 
day.  It  was  only  on  one  farm,  the  largest  in  the^district,  via,, 
Boverton  Place,  Llantwit  Major  (/45  acrea),*that  I  found 
much  piece-work  given  in  addition  to  the  different  kinds  of 
-work  mentioned  above.  Excepting  general  cultivation, 
such  as  ploughing,  which  is  done  by  steam,  the  tenant  in 
this  instance^  Mr.  Rees  Thomas,  puts  almost  everything 
out  to  piece-work,  and  the  result  is  that  the  work  is  dpne 
far  more  promptly  than  it  could  otherwise  be  accomplished. 
Instances  of  the  prices  paid  ma^  be  interesting.  For  grass 
and  com  cutting  the  employer  supplies  machinery  and  change 
of  horses,  and  for  the  former  work  pays  Sd.,  and  for  the 
latter  9d.  an  acre.  As  much  as  15  acres  of  hay  could  thus 
be  mown  in  a  day,  as4he  men  would  work  from  5  a.m. 
until  dark.  Raising  com  in  "shocks"  (stacking)  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre,  or  &s.  an  acre  for  stacking, 
caorrying  it  to  the  ricks,  and  unloading.  Thatching  from 
4d.  to  6d.  per  yard ;  making  reeds  for  thatching,  3*.  per 
hundred;  and  making  bundles  of  loose  straw,  1*.  per 
hundred. 

20.  As  to  the  wages  of  servant  girls :  they  are  engaged 
from  18  years  of  age  onward  at  about  1 1/,  or  12/.  a  year, 
though  tne  maximum  was  placed  in  some  districts  at  14/., 
but  in  such  cases  a  certain  amount  of  house-keeping  and 
general  management  would  also  be  expected.  Girls, 
however,  do  not  appear  often  to  stay  long  enough  on  the 
farms  so  as  to  get  the  higher  wages,  but  either  get  married 
young,  turn  to  dressmakmg,  or  go  into  domestic  service  in 
towns.  In  the  words  of  a  correspondent,  "hard  and 
•*  endless  work  is  avoided  (by  the  women),  and  such 
**  is  farmwork."  In  the  district  along  the  seacoast 
those  married  women  who  are  still  not  unwilling  to  milk 
sheep,  are  paid  in  kind  by  being  given  the  milk  of  their 
flock  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  From  the 
milk  of  a-flock  of  about  40  sheep,  a  6-lb.  cheese  can  thus 
be  made.  A  pound  of  butter  a  week  and  breakfast  every 
Hiorning  is  also  generally  added.  The  work  is  undoubtedly 
disagreeable ;  the  paddock  becomes  very  si^tiy,  on  whion 
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ajQWnt  moat  women  do  th^  mpri^pg  jR^^  ^ween 
4^ajic[  0  o'clock.  '  The  i^heep  n^lkihff  q^ason  lasts  from  the 
end  of  May  till  August.  Women  .wn(J  go  out  charriijg  an^, 
to  dp  other  general  indoor  work  aije  paid  about  1*.  3df.  a  dav, 
with  their  food.'  As,  however,  most  of  thp  labourers,^ 
home  for  their  dinners,  it  is  difficult  for  their  wives  to  gp. 
out  to  work,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  disinclina- 
tion to  do  so,  as  the  labourer  is,  now  able  to  dispense  with 
his  wife*s  earnings.  The  .  only  districts  where  women  stiQ 
go  out  to  work  in  the  fields  are  those  of  Newton  Nottag^ 
(see  Appendix  A.),  Pyle,  and  Laleston. 

IV.  Cottage  AdcoMMooATioN. 

21.  One  remarkable*  peculiarity  of  the  south  of  Gla-   Oottages 
morgan  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Wales  is  that  as  a  rule  groaped  in 
the  farmhouses  and  the  labourers*  cottages  in  each  parish  or  ^^*'^■*"•• 
hamlet  are  grouped  together  in  a  village,  while  the  land  of 

the  farms  radiate  out  from  that  common  centre.  This  ia 
probably  the  result  of  the  very  complete  and  systematic 
development  of  the  manorial  system  in  the  Yale,  but  the 
peculiarity  Owes  its  subsequent  preservation  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  it  provided  the  best  protection  against  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  pirates  that  infested  the  coast. 
However,  the  numerous  villages  and  the  small  area  -of  the 
parishes  in  the  south  of  Glamorgan  speak  of  a  considerable 
population  in  early  times,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
part  of  the  country  must  have  long  been  a  cultivated, 
district.  But  at  present  one  cannot  proceed  in  any  direc- 
tion without  noticing  a  large  number  of  ruined  cottages, 
which  are  not  replaced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  new 
or  reconstmcted  dwellings.  The  introduction  of  labouri- 
saving  machinery  enables  the  farmers  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  many  labourers  i  still  the  number  of  ftJlen 
cottages  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  economy  effected  by 
machinery.  The  result  is  that  the  cry  of  scarcity  of 
cottage  accommodation  is  almost  universal,  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  existing  ones.  Two 
classes  of  cottages  have  particularly  suffered  in  this  way : 
(1.)  Those  owned  by  the  labourers  themselves,  originally 
built  perhaps  on  an  encroachment,  but  owing  to  the  want 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  allowed  to  go  un- 
repaired, and  particularly  unthatched,  when  straw  would 
be  dear.  These  are  not  numerous,  except  in  the  parishes 
of  Wick  and  St.  Bride's  Major.  (2.)  Cottages  let  along 
with  farms  and  then  sublet  to  the  labourers.  In  this  case 
tire  farmers  would  not  urge  the  landlord  to  repair  them 
when  that  was  needed,  as  tbey  would  have  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  expense,  such  as  provide  straw,  while  the  landlord 
or  his  agent  would  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  of  the 
dilapidation  unless  he  were  informed  of  it  by  the  farmer. 
Where,  however,  cottages  are  held  directly  of  a  landlord 
who  is  non-resident  and  has  no  local  agent,  or  if  the 
estate  is  scattered  and  consequently  less  capable  of  super* 
vision,  they  are  often  allowed  first  to  get  into  a  disgraceful 
condition  through  non-repair  and  then  to  tumble  in 
altogether,  even  before  the  occupants  have  had  another 
dwelling,  which  is  often  a  most  difficult  matter. 

22.  I'he  more  conunon  type  of  cottage  in  the  district  is  Two  typea 
a  low  straw-thatched  stone  building  with  two  rooms  down-  o' «>**•««■• 
stabs,  one  being  a  larce  roomy  kitchen  where  aU  the 
cooking,  eating,  and  washing  is  done,  and  where  as  a  rule 

thete  is  a  bed  as  well.  The  other  room  is  genwally  very 
small,  and  almost  always  damp.  Over  these  two  rooms  there 
is  a  loft,  generally  approached  by  a  ladder,  iiith  the  roof 
qoming  down  to  the  floor,  and  a  window,  whicncannot  be 
opened,  let  in  to  the  roof.  Too  often  this  loft  has  no  par- 
tition,  and,  when  it  has,  I  almost  invariably  found  on 
inquiry  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  labourer  himself.  In 
fact,  almost  all  the  improvements,  such  as  the  building  of 
a  "lean-to,"  the  insertion  of  a  window,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  partition,  are  made  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
labourers. 

The  other  type  of  cottage  is  a  more  modern  building, 
which  is  not  so  roomy,  is  built  with  much  thinner  walls,  and 
iM  very  defective  in  ventilation ;  theoe  are  often  not  properly 
finished  by  having  the  roof  rendered,  and  are  consequently 
very  cold  as  compared  with  the  older  cottages.  They  have 
tfenerally  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  or  three  upstairs, 
but  seldom  have  a  wash-house  or  coal-house  attached, 
unless  the  occupier  adds  one  at  his  own  expense.  With 
all  cottages,  the  outside,  and  every  bit  of  wall,  or  even 
group  of  stones,  are  limewashed  every  year  about  the 
commencement  of  May,  and  their  neat  and  cleanly  appear- 
ance has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  in  the 
district. 

^  23.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  clerks  of  the  Bridgend  and  Baniterr 
Cowbridge  Union  and  of  the  Cardiff  Union  I  had  an  oondttion 
opportumty  of  perusing  the  annual  reports  (for  the  last 
four  years)  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  for  the 
rural  sanitary  authorities  within  the  agricultural  araa 
referred  to  m  this  report.  I  should  mention  that  in 
the  Cajfdlff  Uiiion  the  reports  are  printed  and  published 
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^^•I-  umually,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage 
2^2^^^  if  the  Bndgend  and  Cowbridge  guardians  followed  the 
BBinei.  example.  In  the  latter  district  the  medical  officers 
^""  lepeatedly  refer  to  insanitary  dwellings,  and  to  nuisances 
wnidi  are  often  allowed  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
unabated.  In  1889  a  report  was  made  to  the  liocal 
Government  Board  by  Mr.  John  Spear  on  the  sanitary 
administration  of  the  Bridgend  registration  district,  and 
most  of  his  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  In  speaking  of  house  accommodation  Mr.  Spear 
aays :  *'  In  the  older  property  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
"  floors,  generally  of  stone,  are  often  sunk  below  the  level 
"  of  the  ground  sur&ce,  while  roof-spouting  is  commonly 
''  wanting,  so  that  the  necessary  result  is  excessive  damp- 
*'  ness.  The  better  ventilation  of  sleeping-rooms  is  also 
"  a  matter  that  calls  urgently  for  improvement.  Houses 
"  are  still  being  erected  with  small  bedrooms  unprovided 
'•  either  with  fireplaces  or  special  means  of  ventilation." 
As  to  refuse  disposal :  "  Wherever  in  the  district  there  is 
**  any  collection  of  dwellings,  sewage  nuisances  have  been 
*'  allowed  to  arise.  Generally  speaking,  the  liquid  refuse 
"  flows  in  dilapidated  gutters  or  over  bare  surfaces  to  the 
''^ nearest  watercourse  or  to  some  stagnant  pools;  solid 
"  excreta  accumulate  for  lon»  periods  in  privy  pits— often 
**  mere  holes  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  awellings ;  while 
"  ashes  and  house  refuse  are  scattered  indiscriminately  over 
**  the  surface  of  the  ground."  As  the  labourers |  cottages 
are  mostly  gprouped  in  villages,  this  state  of  things  con- 
stitutes a  grave  aanger  to  the  general  health.  "  In  several 
**  parishes  the  (water)  supplies  are  inadequate  in  dry 
"  seasons,  and  in  several  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  at 
*'  all  times  to  go  long  distances  for  water.  The  quality, 
**  too,  of  the  supply  is^  especially  in  the  case  of  private 
'*  wells,  often  open  to  grave  suspicion ;  and  occasionally 
*'  people  have  to  resort  to  streams  polluted  by  sewage."  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  append  to  m^  report  the 
evidence  which  was  given  me  on  these  points  by  Dr. 
Mellor,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  tne  Cowbridge 
sub-district  of  the  union,  merely  stating  that  the  evidence 
which  I  also  received  from  Dr.  Wyndham  Randall,  as  to 
the  sub-district  of  Bridgend^  was  of  a  similar  condemnatory 
description,  and  that  my  own  observations  lead  me  to 
the  opinion  that  their  statements  are  not  in  the  least 
exag|[erated.  The  agricultural  parishes  situated  in  the 
Camiff  union,  but  adjoining  the  district  of  my  inquiry, 
appear  to  be  in  a  better  sanitary  condition  than  the  rest  of 
the  Vale ;  but  even  here  there  is  still  some  room  for  im- 
provement. Dr.  Pritchard,  in  speaking  of  Llancarvan 
parish  in  his  report  for  1 89(),  states :  *'The  draining  of 
•*  several  privies  into  the  brooks  at  Llancarvan  has  been 
•'  discontinued  by  vour  orders.  The  new  Cowbridge  and 
''  Aberthaw  Railway  has  been  in  process  of  construction 
'*  during  the  year,  and  a  large  number  of  navvies  are 
"  employed  on  it.  In  its  normal  state  the  district  is  only 
**  too  sparsely  provided  with  workmen's  cottages,  and 
"  hence,  under  existing  conditions,  your  officers  have  ex- 
"  perienced  considerable  trouble  in  reducing  and  prevent- 
"  mg  the  occurrence  of  the  nuisance  of  overcrowdina  in  the 
*'  adjoining  villages  of  Llanbythery  and  Llancadlc.  In 
**  one  extreme  instance,  at  the  latter  place,  where  14 
"  adults  slept  in  an  ill-ventilated  room  with  only  125 
"  cubic  feet  to  each,  summary  proceedings  had  to  be 
'*  taken  against  the  owner  before  the  nuisance  was  abated. 
**  The  water  supply  of  Llanbythery  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
"  the  question  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  village  is  now 
"  engaging  the  attention  of  your  authority."  However, 
when  I  visited  Llancarvan  on  the  1  Ith  of  May,  I  was  in- 
formed that  at  Llanbethery  the  people  have  still  to  go 
nearly  half  a  mile  for  their  water  and  carry  it  up  a  very 
steep  hill.  Llancadle,  Penmark,  and  Aberthaw  also  su£Eer 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  less  extent. 
Bedrcom  24.  In  conclusion,  the  gravest  evil  as  to  the  cottages  is 

dSSon?*^  their  limited  bedroom  accommodation.  Even  when  there 
is  a  spacious  cottage,  rooms  are  not  partitioned  o£E  suffi- 
ciently, llie  result  is  that  all  the  members  of  the  family 
irrespective  of  sex  often  sleep  in  the  same  room,  but  in 
different  beda.  I  did  not  find  that  this  produces  any 
abnormal  immorality,  though  it  must  largely  destroy  the 
sense  of  decency  and  modesty.  Privy  accommodation  is 
much  improved  within  recent  years,  while  pigstyes  that 
formed  a  nuisance  by  being  too  near  to  the  cottages  have 
generally  been  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  Still  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cottages,  particularly  at  Llantwit 
Major,  St.  Athans,  and  St.  Bride's  Major,  that  are  quite 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  would  have  been  condemned  long 
ago  by  the  medical  officers,  but  for  the  fact  that  their 
occupants  have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

V.  Gardrns,  Allotments,  &c. 
GardenB  25.  Soeaking  of  the  district  genendly,  there  is  attached 

to  most  cottages  a  garden  of  ^out  20  perches^  in  which 


potatoes  and  other  vej^bles  for  domestic  use  are  grown.  TnAeu. 
When  situated  within  reach  of  a  market,  some  of  the  cruimi 
produce  is  often  sold.  Everywhere  the  labourers  appeared  ^^^^^^ 
to  make  the  utmost  of  their  gardens,  for  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  single  one  uncultivated,  and  by  the  end  of 
April  most  of  them  had  alreadv  been  set.  Mr.  Muir,  for 
many  years  head  gardener  at  Margam,  and  now  acting 
superintendent  for  the  estate,  said,  **  There  is  no  land  in 
"  the  country  so  well  cultivated  as  the  labourers  in  Wales 
"  cultivate  their  gardens."  The  country  is  not  adapted 
for  fruit  growing,  as  the  sea  winds  effect  tree-life  oetri- 
mentaUy,  but  the  village  of  Llancarvan  was  an  exception, 
as  owing  to  its  sheltered  situation  there  were  good  orchards 
which  proved  a  source  of  profit  to  the  occupants.  Owing^ 
to  a  deficiency  of  natural  food,  such  as  fruit  blossom  ana 
clover  crops,  bee-keeping  is  rarely  carried  on,  even  among 
farmers  it  is  quite  exceptional.  There  are  no  instances  dl 
cow  pastures,  though  occasionally  a  labourer  rents  enough 
land  to  keep  a  cow  or  two,  and  when  opportunity  presents 
itself,  increases  the  size  of  his  holding.  Most  labourers, 
if  they  have  a  pigsty,  buy  a  pig  in  the  autumn  for  feeding, 
as  home-cured  bacon  is  preferred  to  the  imported  article. 
Poultry  is  also  kept,  but  not  extensively,  owing  to  their 
liability  to  trespass  in  the  cornfields. 

26.  As  to  allotments,  I  found  a  large  number  in  difierent  AUotaeMi 
parishes,  several  havinp^  been  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the 
labourinff  poor  on  the  mclosure  of  adjoining  common  land, 

but  as  the  common  would  generallv  lie  on  the  boundary 
between  two  or  more  parishes,  the  land  so  allotted  would 
often  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village  of  either 
parish  (see  under  Newton  Nottage,  Llangan,  Colwinstone, 
Penlline,  Welsh  St.  Donat's,  &c.,  in  Appendix  A.).  Private 
owners  have  also  set  apart  land  for  sdlotments  at  Merthyr 
Mawr,  Ewenny,  Newton  Nottage,  and  St.  Athan,  and 
they  are  all  eagerly  availed  of.  In  some  parts,  particulariy 
near  Ruthin  in  St.  Mary  Hill,  and  at  Llantwit  Major,  en- 
croachments  have  been  made  on  the  roadside  and  converted 
into  highljr  cultivated  gardens.  In  some  parts,  however, 
there  is  still  much  waste  land  on  the  roadsides.  With 
reference  to  the  questions  of  cottage  accommodation, 
gardens,  and  allotments,  I  think  that  concrete  instances  of 
what  I  found  and  saw  will  be  more  valuable  than  any 
generalisation  which  I  can  offer,  ana  therefore  I  propose 
to  give  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  some  brief  account  of 
the  villages  which  I  visited  m  the  course  of  my  inquiry. 

VI.  Friendly  Socibtibs. 

27.  The  vast  majority  of  the  labourers  belong  to  fHendJy 
societies,  mostly  the  Oddfellows  and  Ivorite§.  At 
St.  Athan'b  they  meet  in  a  schooboom,  and  at  Wick  and 
Llantwit  there  are  Oddfellows  halls ;  elsewhere  throughout 
the  district  they  meet  at  public-houses,  a  custom  which 
was  deprecated  as  tending  to  intemperance.  At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Oddfellows  Society  at  Llan- 
carvan I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  orderly 
conduct  of  the  members,  who  were  almost  entirely  drawn 
from  the  working  class.  Farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  belong 
to  the  societies,  the  only  exception  I  found  being  at  Newton 
Nottage  (see  App.  A.).  I  found  only  one  instance  of  a 
women's  friendly  society  {see  St.  Bride's  M^jor).  There  is 
no  general  county  society,  and  those  existing  are  mostly 
registered. 

28.  There  is  no  kind  of  trade  organisation  among  the  No 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  district,  and  nothing  of  the  l***"*** 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  has  ever  been  known  among  "^^"'^ 
them. 

29.  In  the  northern  part  of  the   district  the  relation   ^'^^•^S^ 
between  employer  and  employed  is  far  from  being  cordial,  JJdjS^ 
it  appears  to  be  rather  one  of  open  hostility ;  on  the  other  pk^ed. 
hand,  at  Newton  Nottage  to  the  west  I  found  that  the  best 
feeling  prevailed,  where  I  may  mention  I  found  two  other 
things  co-existing :  (1)  the  largest  number  of  allotments  of 

any  parish  in  the  whole  of  the  Vale  (they  are  stated  in  the 
**  Return  of  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  "  as  numbering 
121) ;  (2)  the  above-mentioned  benefit  society  to  which 
farmers  and  labourers  alike  belong. 

dC).  The  greatest  problem  of  the  district  particularly  Gcmnl 
along  the  sea-coast,  is  the  farm  servant.  His  employer's  «*'"»*^"' 
kitchen  has  probably  become  less  of  a  home  for  him  than 
in  former  days,  the  result  being  that  he  has  gradually 
drifted  to  the  nearest  public-house,  and  that  his  shorter 
hours  of  work  and  better  pay  simply  mean  for  him  greater 
facilities  for  drinking.  There  is  no  sort  of  working  men's 
institute  or  club-room  in  any  of  the  villages  in  the  whole 
of  the  district,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  relieve  the 
dullness  and  monotony  of  the  farm  servant's  life.  If 
therefore  he  is  a  carter,  and  is  out  on  a  journey  off  the 
farm,  he  is  liable  to  get  under  the  influence  of  drink  before 
he  returns,  and  to  neglect  his  horses  in  consequence. 
Unlike  the  weekly  labourer  he  has  no  home;  tne  old 
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patriarchal  tie  bctwecji  him  and  his  employer  has  been 
snapped,  and  nothing  except  the  public-house  fills  the  ^ap 
as  yet.  These  remarks  refer  more  ])articuiarly  to  the 
eascern  parishes  of  Sfc.  Athan's,  Llmcarvan,  Denmark,  and 
Wenvoe ;  on  the  other  hand  it  hhould  be  mentioned  than 
there  are  no  public-houses  in  the  parishes  of  Kwenny, 
Mcrthyr  Mawr,  Tythegston,  St.  Donates,  St.  Mary  Church, 
Fiemingstone,  and  Llandough.  The  settled  ialiourer  who 
has  a  wife  and  family  is,  however,  a  difiPerent  man. 
Councillor  Blandy  Jenkins,  of  Llanharran,  who  has  hud  a 
large  experience  of  farming  in  Berkshire,  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  comparison  hetueen  the  state  of 
things  in  Wales  and  in  England:  '*  The  native  labourer 
*'  of  Glamorgan  is  a  better  man  than  the  lative  Berkshire 
"  labourer.  Wages  are  about  4s.  per  head  highir  in  the 
"  Vale.  Gardens  are  much  about  the  same  until  the  last 
**  few  years,  and  now  would  be  in  favour  of  Berks,  but 
*'  many  of  the  older  labourers  in  Glamorgan  occupy  a  Qeld 
**  and  are  able  to  keep  a  cow,  but  I  know  of  none  in 
*'  Berks.  1  should  say  the  Glamorgan  man  was  more 
"  thrifty  and  was  generally  in  a  club,  but  there  is  no 
"  county  club.  In  Berks  there  is  one,  but  it  is  not 
"  patronised  as  much  as  it  should  be,  as  the  people  prefer 
"  seven-year  clubs  if  any.  The  majority  of  the  immigrant 
"  labourers  in  Wales  are  certainly  not  as  good  as  the  native 


"  Welsh,  but  there  are  very  fe^i  native  Welsh  a/rrii  ulti'ral 
**  labourers  left  in  the  country  who  entirely  dfpefid  on 
'*  their  own  earnings."  According  U)  un  imoiigrunt 
libourer  from  Cadbury  in  Somerset  whom  1  met  at 
Llangan  {see  A  pp.  A),  the  chief  diiference  was  that  iE 
in  Somerset  a  man  once  lefc  the  farm  where  he  was 
employed  he  would  never  be  taken  back  (and  perhaps 
would  iind  it  difficult  to  get  employment  ou  any  other 
farm  in  the  same  neighbourhood),  but  in  Glamorgan  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  labourer  to  leave  his  employment  and  go 
up  to  the  "hills"  for  a  period,  and  thei  return  to  work 
on  the  same  farm  again.  Other  Kngli^th  laboui'ers  whom  I 
met  in  the  same  locality  spoke  with  envy  of  the  regular 
cider  allowance  in  England.  As  to  the  growing  scarcity  ot 
labour,  a  large  farmer  said  that  to  **  get  and  keep  labourers 
**  the  fanners  must  be  prepared  to  pay  them  still  higher 
**  wages.  The  great  strain  on  the  farmer  at  the  present 
**  time  forces  him  to  be  hard  on  the  labourer  so  as  to  enable 
**  him  (the  fanner)  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  the  or.]y 
**  remedy  fur  that  would  be  protection,  or  permanent 
*'  reduction  in  the  rents.*' 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        D.  Llbufrr  Thomas 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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Paragraph 

8.  Colwinstone. 

5.  Ewenny, 

15.  Llantwit  Major. 
13.  Llanblethian. 

6.  Llanffsn. 
12.  Llanbarry. 
11.  Llansannor. 

3.  Merthyr  Mawr. 

Pyle.  Commencing  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  district 

at  the  village  of  South  Cornelly  in  the  parish  of  Fyle,  I 
found  the  cottages  rather  poor ;  for  inslance,  one  which  I 
entered  had  a  kitchen,  wash -house,  and  coal-house  down- 
ataurs,  and  over  these  tme  big  unpartitioned  loft  with  three 
beds  in  which  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  three  boys 
and  tn'o  girls,  slept.  The  only  opening  both  for  light  and 
ventilation  was  one  small  window  inserted  in  the  straw 
thatch.  The  tenant,  a  labourer,  who  had  been  working  on 
the  same  farm  for  the  last  '21  years,  received  lis.  a  week, 
and  his  dinner  every  day.  He  paid  2s.  a  week  for  his 
cottage,  including  about  15  perches  of  a  garden  and  a  pig- 
stye,  but  had  to  do  all  necessary  repairs  himself,  e.g.^ 
thatching.  '1  here  was  no  j)rivy  attached,  though  the  tenant 
had  frequently  askf^d  for  one.  The  average  cottage  in  the 
village  was  somewhat  belter  than  this,  but  all  the  gardens 
were  small,  the  defect  being  to  some  extent  remedied  by 
the  labourers  having  potato  grounds  in  the  fields  on  different 
farms. 
L  Newton  I^  *^®  adjoining  })arish  of  Newton  Xottage  the  cottages 

Nottage.  were  of  a  better  description,  most  of  them  belonging  to 

independent  owners,  and  a  six  months  notice  being  required 
to  terminate  the  tenancy-  Only  two  cottages  in  the  whole 
parish  were  held  of  a  tenant  farmer,  being  subject  to  a 
week's  notice ;  while  I  was  told  that  at  least  three  were 
owned  I  y  labourers  themselves  who  had  purchased  the;n 
through  the  n^edium  of  the  Bridgend  Buildinjr  Society. 
There  ar?  two  separate  pieces  of  land  in  the  parish  which 
were  set  apart  as  allotments  fur  the  poor  on  the  inclosure 
of  a  common  ;  one  at  Newton  villajze  which  is  divi«'ed  into 
24  plots  of  about  11  peichcs  each  and  one  plot  of  halt  that 
size,  all  of  which  are  tiein^  cultivated,  four  by  agricultural 
labourers,  four  by  widows  of  such  labourers,  one  by  a 
widow  whose  son  i-^  n  labourer  living  with  her,  and  two  by 
men  who  work  jiaitly  on  farms.  This  piece  is  near  to  the 
village,  and  is  used  for  growing  potatoes  and  occasionally 
mangolds  for  1  he  use  of  pigs.  The  other  allotment  referred 
to  is  near  Porthcawl  village,  a  growing  seaside  resort,  and 
consists  of  21  separate  plots,  about  half  of  which  numl)er 
is  now  being  cultivated.  This  I  was  unable  to  visit,  but  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  right  among  the  sand  hills  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  coast  in  the  district,  and  the  land  was 
described  as  being  most  unsuitable  for  garden  purposes. 
In  addition  to  these  two  sets  of  allotments  a  4-acre  field 
belonging  to  the  chief  landowner  in  the  parish  had  been 
many  years  ago  divided  into  about  2«)  plots  which  were 
reptedfout  at  Vis.  each  a  jrear,     AH  thesp  too  we)pe  culr 
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Paragraph 

2.  Newton  Nottage. 

9.  Penliine. 

1.  Pyle. 
16.  St.  Athan's. 

4.  St.  Bride's  Major. 
14.  St.  Hilary. 

7.  St.  Mary  HiU. 
11.  Ystradowen. 

tivated.  As  the  number  of  allotments  in  the  parish  under 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  given  in  the  Parliamentary  return 
of  allotments,  &c.  as  121,  there  must  have  been  many 
others  which  I  did  not  see.  Most  of  the  labourers  keep  a 
•ig  or  two  and  some  poultry,  particularly  geese  and  ducks, 
)ut  not  one  labourer  has  a  cow.  There  is  an  unregistered 
district  club  in  the  parish,  known  as  the  Ancient  Britons 
(established  in  1771),  to  which  practically  everybody — 
farmers  and  labourers  alike — belong ;  5*.  3d.  a  quarter  is 
j  aid  in,  while  the  sick  pay  is  9*.  a  week  until  tlie  individual 
in-pay ment  is  exhausted,  and  then  a  pension  of  'M.  6d.  a 
week  for  life. 

In  this  parish  as  well  as  in  Pvle  and  Laleston,  women  are 
occasionally  still  employed  in  the  open  field,  e.g.,  for  stone 
picking  and  general  har^^esting.  From  10  to  12  women  were 
said  to  have  worked  out  in  this  way  in  South  Cornelly  last 
summer.  In  these  parishes  the  farms  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  comparatively  small,  and  theie  is  no  definite  line 
of  demarcation  separating  farmers  from  labourers  ;  the  best 
of  feelings  exists  between  employer  and  employed,  and  the 
utmost  readiness  is  shown,  not  only  bv  farm  labourers,  but 
even  by  hobblers  at  the  Porthcawl  Dock,  to  help  farmers  in 
securing  their  crops  in  harvest  time,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
tne  very  rainy  season  last  year  a  good  deal  was  thus  saved 
with  the  help  of  these  men  on  Sundays. 

At  Merthyr  Mawr  all  the  cottages  are  in  excellent  repair,  3.  Merthyr 
and  are  let  at  rents  varying  from  21.  \Qs.  to  6/.  per  annum  ^*^'** 
according  to  the  accommodation  included.  No  cottajre, 
however,  has  a  fireplace  upstairs,  a  considerable  drawback 
in  cases  of  sickness.  No  family  is  allowed  to  tukc  in 
lodgers,  henc;;  there  U  no  instance  of  overcrowding. 
There  is  no  public-house  in  the  parish,  and  according  to  a 
communication  which  I  received  from  the  vicar,  **  Every 
"  labourer  is  sober,  irdustrious,  and  thrifty,  and  belongs 
**  to  a  sick  benefit  club  in  an  adjoining  parish  or  else- 
where." All  the  labourers  have  allotments,  which  have 
existed  since  1850. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  Major,  there  are  some  1,300  ^-^^r  i^ride's 
acres  of  Duchy  land,  used  mostly  for  grazing  sheep.  In  ***^'*''- 
former  years  labourers  used  to  have  small  flocks  grazing  oii 
it,  but  they  now  complain  that  it  is  entirely  monoi)olised 
by  about  10  farmers,  who  graze  it  so  thoroughly  in  the 
autumn  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  labourer,  who  has 
no  other  land,  to  keep  anything  on  it  in  the  winter  time. 
The  cottages  at  St.  Bride's  village  have  the  apj)earancp  (»f 
having  been  originally  built  on  encroachments  by  labourers 
thcmsejves,  buj  scarcely  any  are  now  owned  by  them. 
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They  are  of  a  poor  type,  arc  badly  ventilated,  and  are 
almost  all  built  against  rising  ground,  and  having  no 
damp-course  are  necessarily  damp.  The  average  rent 
appears  to  be  about  41.  exclusive  of  rates.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  cottages,  as  14  have  gone  down  within  recent 
years,  and  only  five  have  been  reconstructed.  This  was 
perhaps  partly  due  to  a  great  Mormon  exodus,  largely 
composea  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  left  the  district  for 
Salt  Lake  City  when  that  movement  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  glory.  At  present  there  are  four  labourers  (sometimes 
six)  coming  every  morning  in  a  car  from  Bridgend,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles,  to  work  on  a  farm  at  Southemdown,  and 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  Southemdown  village, 
near  which  is  Dunraven  Castle,  is  becoming  a  place  of 
some  pretension  as  a  seaside  resort. 

There  is  in  the  parish  a  club  of  Oddfellows,  which  meets 
in  a  public-house,  and  numbers  80  members,  of  whom  only 
about  30  were  said  to  be  agricultural  labourers.  The 
benefits  of  a  friendly  society  appear  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated here  by  the  labourers'  wives,  for  the  parish  has  a 
women's  club  with  36  members,  of  which  quite  30  were 
estimated  to  be  wives  of  agricultural  labourers.  This  was 
the  only  instance  of  a  women's  club  I  came  across  in  the 
whole  of  my  district;  Sd.  a  month  is  paid  in,  entitling  the 
members  to  a  sick-pay  of  4s,  a  week  so  long  as  the  amount 
paid  in  lasts,  and  then  a  pension  of  25.  a  week.  There  is 
a  death-grant  of  4/.,  and  if  a  member's  husband  dies,  the 
luemberp  subscribe  6d.  each  towards  a  burial  fund  to  be 
given  to  the  widow.  There  is  also  a  clothing  club  con- 
ducted on  the  ordinary  lines  under  the  auspices  of  HLady 
Dunraven,  and  managed  by  the  vicar.  As  to  water- 
supply,  there  is  only  one  well  for  the  whole  village,  and  its 
water  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  apt  to  fail  in  the 
summer,  in  which  case  water  has  to  be  fetched  from  a 
distance  of  3  miles. 

At  Corntown,  in  Ewenny  parish,  there  are  10  or  12 
cottages  which  were  originally  built  by  labourers  under 
leases.  They  were  said  to  be  rather  poor,  and  most  of 
them  have  now  passed  into  other  hands.  In  the  village  of 
Ewenny,  which  belongs  to  Colonel  Turber\'ille,  of  Ewenny 
Priory,  the  cottages  are  of  a  better  description,  but  the 
gardens  are  very  small.  Owing  to  this  the  late  owner  of 
the  estate  divided  a  field  of  1  acre  39  perches  into  11 
tilotments  for  the  use  of  the  estate  labourers  and  outdoor 
servants.  Five  of  these  plots  are  10  perches  each,  and  six 
of  them  20  perches,  and  they  are  held  by  five  labourers, 
five  outdoor  servants,  and  one  mason.  Potatoes  are 
mostly  grown  in  them,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  low 
average  crop  of  20  perches  would  be  15  cwts.,  which  at 
3s,  9d.  a  cwt.  would  fetch  21,  \5s.  3d, 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  Treoes  village  in  the 
parish  of  Llangan  there  are  20  or  21  allotments  dating 
from  the  time  when  the  common  lands  of  the  parish  were 
enclosed.  The  bnd  lies  between  the  public  road  and  a 
brook  which  is  occasionally  considerably  swollen,  with  the 
result  that  the  greater  portion  o£  the  land  is  under  water 
after  rain.  Only  seven  (or  eight)  of  the  pieces, were  bemg 
prepared  for  cultivation  when  I  visited  the  place,  and  of 
that  number  five  were  said  to  be  held  by  agricultural 
labourers.  In  wet  seasons  the  potatoes  rot.  and  the  land 
is  certainly  not  worth  laying  out  much  money  or  labour  upon 
it .  There  are  about  20  workmen's  houses  in  this  village ;  five 
are  occupied  by  labourers,  who  are  wholly  employed  on 
farms,  two  of  these  being  Englishmen  (one  from  Cadbury, 
in  Somerset,  and  the  other  Irom  some  part  of  Wiltshire;, 
and  the  third  an  Irishman. 

The  cottages  at  St.  Mary  Hill  were  perbai>8  as  bad  as  any 
that  I  saw  in  the  northern  half  of  the  district.  Here  they 
are  also  smaller  in  size  than  the  ordinary  Welsh  cottage, 
the  result  being  overcrowding.  At  Ruthin,  which  is  a 
hamlet  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  there  i^  a  common  of  about  100 
acres,  which  appeared  capable  of  a  cultivation  as  high  as 
the  adjoining  land,  but  is  now  a  waste.  The  Marquis  of 
Bute  was  said  to  be  lord  of  the  manor.  Several  of  the 
labourers  at  Ruthin  have  sheep,  Kcnerally  from  5  to  10,  graz- 
ing on  the  common.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  place  was  the 
large  number  of  enclosed  strips  along  the  roadside,  bearing 
the  appearance  of  originally  being  encroachments,  but  now 
being  cultivated  as  gardens.  In  spite  of  the  limited 
accommodation,  and  the  unpartitioned  loft,  which  often  had 
three  beds,  the  cottages  were  all  kept  remai-kably  clean  and 
the  gardens  were  neatness  itself.  The  water  was  said  to  be 
very  scarce  at  times,  and  there  were  several  houses  without 
privies. 

In  1871  the  (loMcn  Mile  Common  in  the  parish  of 
Colwinstone  was  enclosed,  when  \  acres  9  poles  were  set 
apart  as  a  recreation  ground,  and  2  acres  6  poles  for  allot- 
ments  for  the  labouring  poor.      Formerly   some   of -the 


10.  (Ifanor 
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labourers  had  donkeys  which  were  grazed  on  the  recreation    ,Th»  Aaw- 
ground  for  5*.  a  year,  or  ponies  for  10«.,  but  now  it  is  let   j^Soi^ml 

out  to  an  independent  tenant.    As  to  allotments,  the  plot         

selected  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
village,  but  there  was  nothing  else  in  its  favour.  It  was  at 
the  time  uneven,  part  of  it  being  the  site  of  an  old  stone 
auarry,  but  it  has  by  this  time  been  converted  into  a  pro- 
ductive garden.  It  was  originally  divided  into  10  plots  of 
about  30  perches  each  ;  for  the  more  even  of  which  2#.  and 
Is.  6d.  each  were  severally  paid,  while  the  more  uneven 
site  of  the  quarry  was  let  at  Is,  a  plot.  In  course  of  time 
five  of  the  plots  have  been  subdivided  so  that  now  there 
are  16  tenants,  of  whom  10  are  farm  labourers,  and  I  was 
informed  by  the  overseer  of  the  parish  that  there  was  only 
one  labourer  who  when  a  vacancy  occurred  declined  to  take 
up  the  allotment^  but  he  had  a  good  garden  attached  to 
his  cottage.  Almost  all  the  cottages  are  of  the  old  straw* 
thatched  type  with  damp  flooring,  dark  and  badly  ventilated 
room  downstairs,  and  unpartitioned  loft. 

All  the  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Penllioe  appeared  to  be  ••  P^"!!"^'*' 
of  a  substantial  and  healthy  character,  excepting  some  few 
at  Y  Graig  which  were  quite  unfit  for  habitation.  For 
instance,  one  woman,  with  every  ap])earance  of  truth,  told 
me  her  health  had  been  ruined  by  the  dampness  of  the 
cottage  in  which  she  used  to  live.  Here  also  when  the 
common  was  inclosed  in  1860  (award  dated  1st  of  March), 
two  plots  of  land  being  1  and  4  acres  respectively  were  set 
apart  for  the  labouring  poor.  According  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Munden,  the  churchwarden,  the  land  is  "  unsuitable  for 
**  garden  purposes,  so  it  is  let  out  for  pasture  and  the 
"  rent  received  is  divided  among  the  poor." 

Another  important  inclosure  was  that  of  common  land 
in  the  manor  of  Talyvan,  comprising  parts  of  the  parishes 
of  Pendoylan,  Welsh  St.  Donates,  Llansannor,  Llanharry, 
Ystradowen,  and  Llanblethian.  According  to  the  award, 
which  was  dated  (ith  March  1863,  2  acres  (which  I  did  not 
see)  were  allotted  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parishes  of  Pendoy'an  and  Welsh  St.  Donates,  and 
another  2  acres  for  those  of  the  other  four  parishes,  the 
latter  of  ^hich  plots  is  now  let  for  grazing  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  \5s.  Neither  of  these  has  ever  been  used  for 
recreation  ;  one  reason  being  that  they  are  too  inaccessible. 
There  were  also  allotments  for  gardens,  &c.  made  for  each 
parish,  and  I  shall  deal  with  them  seriatim: — 

(1.)  Three  acres  were  allotted  to  the  poor  of  Welsh  yf'*5^®V, 
St.  Donates  and  Pendoylan,  subject  to  a  rentcharge  of  p^^d^i^i. 
\0s.  a  year.  They  are  situated  in  a  lonely  and  somewhat 
bleak  spot  about  li  or  2  miles  from  the  village  of 
Pendoylan,  and  about  5  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
St.  Donat's.  The  land  consists  of  16  separate  plots, 
while  another  large  strip  belonging  to  the  same  allotment 
was  originally  fenced  off  by  mistake,  as  Mr.  W.  V.  Huntley, 
the  present  trustee,  informed  me,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  never  been  cultivated.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  four 
plots  only  were  being  cultivated,  though  I  was  told  that 
last  year  there  were  six. 

(2.)  For  Ystradowen  and  Llansannor  two  plots  were  J-i-  ^"*"% 
allotted,  being  (a)  1  acre  2  roods  38  perches,  subject  to  a  L?MSMinor, 
rentcharge  of  8.s.,  and  (b)  3  acres  1  rood  2  perches  in 
extent  with  a  rentcharge  of  \6s,  3d.  ;  both  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill  }  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Ystradowen,  and  still  more  inconvenient  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Llansannor.  There  is  only  one  cottage 
near,  a  modern  building  occupied  by  a  labourer,  who  now 
holds  both  plots  at  a  rental  of  21,  lOs,,  using  them  for 
pasture,  except  about  a  J  of  an  acre  where  potatoes  are 
grown.  At  first  these  allotments  were  eagerly  taken  up 
by  the  labourers,  but  after  some  three  or  four  years' 
experience  they  were  given  up.  As  a  proof  of  their  utter 
unsuitably  for  garden  purposes  I  may  mention  that  at  a 
recent  vestry  meeting  the  vicar  of  Ystradowen  observed 
that  it  would  be  \  ery  desirable  if  they  could  in  any  way 
be  sold  and  some  land  be  purchased  nearer  the  vdlage. 
Curiously  enough,  right  in  the  villj^e  there  is  about  an 
acre  of  charity  land  which  would  be  most  suitable  for 
gardens,  but  it  is  let  out  for  grazing. 

The  cottages  in  both  these  parishes  appeared  satisfactory. 

The  allotment  of  Llanharry  consisted  of  I  acre,  and  was   lj_y*^" 
situated  most  conveniently   on  the  roadside   in   a  more    "*'^* 
sheltered  spot  than  the  previously-mentioned  plots,  and  - 
rather    less  than   J   of  a   mile   from  the   village.     It  is 
subject  to  a  repteharge  of  fis.  and   divided  into  10  plots, 
all  of  which  were  cultivated  when  I  inspected  them.     Of 
these  one  was  sad  .o  be  cultivate'l  by  a  pauper,  and  two 
or  three  by  men  who  worked  partly  on  larms.     There  is 
only  one  iar>ourer  m  tne  parish  wHo  works  exclusively  on 
a  farm. 
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By  the  same  award  already  quoted  four  Bmall  plots  were 
allotted  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Llanblethian  parish, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  information  con- 
cerning their  present  use.  They  are  set  out  as  follows  in 
the  award,  which  was  kindly  shown  me  by  Mr.  Huntley,  of 
Welsh  St.  Donat's:  (a)  1  acre  1  rood  9  perches,  rent- 
charge  7s.  6d, ;  (b)  2  roods  22  perches,  rentcharge  4«. ; 
(c)  1  rood  39  perches,  rentcharge  Ss.;  {d)  16  perches,  rent- 
charge  M. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  gardens  attached  to 
cottages  at  St.  Hilarv,  two  separate  plots  were  many  years 
ago  set  apart  for  allotments  by  a  private  owner ;  one  was 
divided  into  10  pieces  of  30  perches  each  which  were  let  at 
about  \0s.  a  year.  At  present,  according  to  the  overseer, 
two  of  these  are  held  by  a  farmer^  another  two  by  a  land- 
owner, and  only  one,  he  thought,  was  held  by  an  agricul- 
tural labourer.  The  other  plot,  which  is  I  acre  in  extent, 
is  divided  into  four  separate  pieces,  one  of  which  is  culti- 
vated by  a  labourer,  and  two  by  widows  of  labourers,  and 
one  by  a  gardener.  There  are  about  six  permanent 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  village,  two  of  them  keep  a 
cow  each  and  some  sheep  on  the  adjacent  common  of 
Stalling  Down. 

Llantwit  Migor  was  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the 
district  of  my  inquiry,  and  is  purely  agricultural.  The 
cottages  are  almost  entirely  congregated  in  the  villages  of 
Llantwit  and  Boverton,  the  largest  number  being  in  the 
former.  The  number  of  workmen's  cottages  in  the  parish 
was  estimated  at  130,  of  which  62  belong  to  landowners  or 
occupiers  of  land,  while  18  belong  to  independent  owners. 
Only  10  belong  to  their  occupiers.  At  least  30,  probably 
more,  have  only  I  bedroom,  about  80  have  2,  while  per- 
haps 30  have  3,  Nine  cottages  are  let  along  with  Boverton 
Place  Farm,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  and  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  agreement  with  the  landlord  (Lord  Wim- 
bome)  that  these  should  be  occupied  only  by  labourers 
working  on  the  farm,  and  should  be  let  at  Is.  each  a  week. 
About  14  cottages  at  Llantwit  were  pulled  down  about 
three  years  ago  so  as  to  enlarge  the  private  grounds  of  a 
resident  there.  This  .drove  many  of  the  labourers  to  live 
in  some  utterly  insanitary  houses  in  a  part  of  the  village 
known  as  the  Hillhead,  where  there  are  12  cottages,  10  of 
which  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  They  are  all 
built  in  a  row  against  rising  ground,  without  any  through 
ventilation  or  any  sort  of  opening  at  their  backs.  They 
consist  of  two  rooms  each,  one  downstairs,  from  which  the 
other  is  approached  by  means  of  a  wooden  ladder.  There 
are  practically  no  conveniences  either  in  or  outside,  hardly 
ftny  have  even  mantelpieces,  while  washing  has  to  be  done 
and  coal  kept  within  the  house  in  the  living-room  down- 


stairs. Their  rents  used  to  be  Is.  each,  but  they  have  been 
raised  to  U.  6d,  Until  recently  there  was  only  one  closet 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  row,  now  there  are  four.  In  other 
parts  of  the  village  the  cottages  are  generally  more  roomy, 
but  are  in  bad  repair.  Everywhere  the  rents  were  raised 
three  years  ago,  as,  for  instance,  from  3/.  to  4/.,  from 
31.  \0s.  to  5/.,  and  from  41,  to  61.  Most  of  the  cottages 
are  held  on  a  weekly  tenancy.  The  rates  which  were  for- 
merlv  paid  by  the  landlord  were  at  the  same  time  made 
payable  by  tne  tenant,  and,  where  there  are  partitions  in 
the  lofts,  they  have  generally  been  made  by  the  tenants. 
Most  of  the  cottages  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  50  of 
which  were  estimated  to  be  20  perches  and  upwards.  A 
plot  of  land  measuring  1  acre  18  perches  is  let  out  as 
allotments  of  8  or  9  perches  each,  and  eight  of  these  are 
held  by  labourers.  I  noticed  four  roadside  strips  being 
cultivated  as  gardens,  and  I  was  informed  that  three  of  them 
were  held  by  labourers.  About  one-half  of  the  labourers 
keep  pigs  and  about  one-tenth  have  poultry,  but  only  three 
have  cows.  There  are  two  benefit  societies  in  the  village, 
and  their  meetings  are  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  hall,  which 
I  hii'ed  for  the  labourers'  meeting  which  I  held  there,  llie 
lodge  of  Oddfellows  had,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1892,  215 
members,  of  which  96  were  agricultural  labourers,  I  a 
prominent  farmer,  6  farmers'  sons  engaged  with  their 
parents,  and  45  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  most  of  them 
being  farm  labourers  when  they  joined  the  society;  14 
occupied  small  holdings,  and  the  remainder  were  small 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  As  many  as  26  new  members 
had  joined  the  club  between  the  1st  of  Januanr  and  the 
3rd  of  May,  22  of  them  being  farm  labourero.  The  other 
society  is  known  as  the  "  Ivorites,"  and  is  unregi»tered. 
There  were  110  members  on  its  books  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  of  these  there  were  73  farm  labourers,  30  tradesmen, 
3  farmers'  sons,  and  1  gentleman.  The  weekly  subscrip- 
tion for  the  society  was  6d.,  and  the  sick  pay  lOs.  a  week, 
until  the  individual  in  payment  was  exhausted,  and  then  a 
pension  of  3s.  6d.  The  drainage  of  the  village  of  Llantwit 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  appears  to  be  repeatedly  the  subject 
of  comments  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  his  reports. 
The  cottages  at  St.  Athan's  are  also  of  a  wretched 
description,  particularly  those  in  a  part  known  as  Beggar's 
Bound.  The  rents  average  about  4/.  a  year,  exclusive  of 
rates.  One  labourer  paid  20/.  a  year  for  his  cottage  and 
six  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  kept  two  cows  and  a  pony. 
The  gardens  were  small,  but  labourers  generally  had  potato 
grounds  at  the  farms,  paying  for  them  at  the  rate  of  Is.  or 
Is.  3d.  per  perch.  There  was  a  registered  benefit  society 
(a  lodge  of  Ivorites)  to  which  most  of  the  labourers 
belonged. 
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'*  The  general  type  of  cottage  consists  of  two  rooms,  a 
bedroom  and  living-room ;  the  former  is  occupied  by  the 
man,  wife,  and  his  family,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  The 
cubic  contents  would  not  frequently  exceed  500  feet.  I 
suggest  that  1,000  cubic  feet  should  be  the  least  for  a  bed- 
room. The  roof  is  thatch,  and  very  often  out  of  repair. 
The  only  means  of  ventilation  (to  the  rooms  upstairs)  is 
through  the  opening  in  the  floor  by  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  room,  the  windows  being  invariably  fixed,  and  not 
having  a  sash  for  opening.  Downstairs  the  floor  is  gene- 
rally made  of  mortar,  and  is  most  uneven,  with  large  holes 
here  and  there,  besides  being  very  damp,  and  there  being 
no  thorough  ventilation  for  any  part  of  the  house.  From 
these  causes  infantile  mortality  is  very  large.  From  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used,  viz.,  blue  lias  hmestone,  both 
the  walls,  mortared  floors,  and  flagging  *  sweat '  in  damp 
weather,  even  though  there  be  no  rain.  As  a  rule  there 
are  no  drains,  but  when  they  exist  the^  usually  open  to  a 
hole  (or  cesspool)  near  the  house,  allowing  of  soakage  into 
its  foundations.  In  other  cases  the  contents  run  into  the 
highway  gutter,  forming  a  nuisance  there.  Pigstyes  are 
frequently  found  abutting  on  the  wall  of  the  dwelling- 
place.  As  to  closet  accommodation,  there  are  scores  of 
nouses  in  the  district  without  a  closet;  as  many  as  12 
houses  were  reported  (in  1890)  in  this  condition  in  a  small 
hamlet  near  St.  Mary  Hill.  In  another  case,  viz.,  at 
Llantwit  Mn^or,  18  houses  were  provided  with  one  closet 
only,  but  this  has  now  been  partially  remedied. 

•*  Where  privies  exist  they  are  invariably  of  a  bad  type, 
consisting  as  thsy  do  of  a  large  cesspool,  unventilated 
except  tlm)ugh  the  seat,  with  bottom  and  sides  pervious. 


allowing;  of  soakage  of  the  liquid  contents  into  the  soil 
surrounding  the  house,  and  sometimes  into  the  neighbour- 
ing wells,  and  in  a  few  cases  into  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  also.  Large  accumulations  and  inA*equent  cleansing 
is  the  consequence^  in  some  cases  the  overflow  runs  upon 
the  highway.  The  supply  of  cottages  throughout  the  dis* 
trict  is  very  inadequate.  The  water-supply  is  ample  for 
about  one-third  of  the  villages,  and  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  insufficient,  particularly  St.  Hilary,  Ystradowen, 
Y  Graig  (in  Penlline  parish),  and  Gileston. 

*'  As  to  sickness,  infantile  decease  is  frequentlv  the  result 
of  the  impossibility  of  getting  milk  where  children  are 
hand  fed,  and  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  un- 
educated mothers,  damp  and  uneven  floors  or  dwellings, 
impure  water-supplv  (producing  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and 
worms,  and  secondarily  convidsions,  and  general  gastric 
derangement).  Children  sufler  even  more  than  men  and 
women  from  overcrowding.  The  chief  classes  of  sickness 
among  adults  are  consumption  (the  result  of  overcrowding 
and  dampness)  and  other  respiratory  diseases  from  damp 
houses  and  undrained  subsoil.  Rheumatism  and  heart 
disease  from  the  same  cause,  the  latter  in  the  form  of 
premature  degeneration,  being  met  with  to  an  extent 
probably  unknown  in  most  other  districts,  and  caused 
more  from  insufficient  food  and  overwork  during  early  years 
than  following  upon  rheumatism.  Diphtheria  and 
epidemic  bronchial  pneumonia  are  very  prevalent  for  such 
a  district,  due  to  bad  drainage  and  other  insanitary  sui  - 
roundings,  impure  water-supply,  and  the  natural  low- 
lying  configuration  of  the  district.** 
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CITLTDIU 

Labouul 


Area  ill 

Rateable  Value 

Rateable  Va?ue 

Population 

Population 

Parish  or  Place. 

Statute  Acres 

in  18»1. 

in  1891. 

in  18S1. 

in  1891. 

Bettws         --."-. 

5,023 

4,983 

12,982 

1,025 

1,529 

♦Colwinstone          -            -            -            - 

1,841 

2,096 

1.897 

212 

231 

Cowbridge               -             -             .             - 

85 

<              3,735 

3,865 

1,229 

1,377 

Cwradu       -             -             -             -             - 

4,210 

:  7,279 

15,636 

6,232 

6,769 

Eglwys  Brewis       -            -             -            - 

381 

1             5r^s 

427 

31 

18 

♦Ewenuy    -             -             -             -             - 

2.059 

2,453 

2,487 

291 

238 

Flemiogstoue          -             -             - 

701 

96H 

831 

5^ 

57 

Gilstone      -             -             -             -             - 

3G7 

734 

583 

52 

C2 

Higher  Coy  church               -            -            - 

3,928 

1,939 

3,212 

320 

325 

Higher  Coily          .             -             -             - 

2,937 

3,689 

7,788 

515 

554 

Higher  Newcastle  -             -             -             - 

2,169 

10,464 

14.358 

3.435 

3,032 

Higher  Tythegstone 

2,231 

5,f60 

9,921 

1,544 

1,476 

Kenfig         -             -             -             -             - 

2,954 

2,039 

2,704 

264 

212 

♦Laleston  -             .             .             -            - 

1,740 

3,r.25 

1,671 

.•:38 

576 

Lisworney  -             -             -             -             - 

982 

,                     l,M6I 

1,267 

160 

147 

♦LluuLwit  Major     -            -            -            - 

1            5,122 

9,077 

8,233 

992 

1,089 

^Ma.iblethiau          .... 

3.263 

5,013 

5,573 

724 

768 

Liandough               .             -              -             - 

727 

1,097 

1,059 

117 

175 

Llandow     -             -             -             -             - 

1,119 

1,593 

1,467 

128 

117 

lilandyfodwg           -             -             -            . 

6,350 

13,175 

18,044 

2,877 

4,267 

*Lhiiigan   -            -            -            -            - 

1,200 

1,818 

1,521 

200 

182 

Llaugeinor              -            -            -            - 

6,554 

14,494 

30,632 

2,992 

8,004 

Llanharan              -            -            «            - 

3,080 

6,827 

9,680 

534 

607 

*Llanharry             -            -            -            . 

1,629 

2,418 

2,117 

259 

280 

Llanilid      .            -            -            -            - 

1,641 

1,480 

873 

105 

V9 

Llabmaes  -            -            -            -             - 

1,127 

2,036 

1,645 

147 

130 

Llanmihangel         -             .            -            - 

611 

816 

763 

42 

53 

♦Llansannor           .            -            -            - 

1,819 

1,904 

1,863 

187 

197 

Lower  Coychurfch  -             -            -            - 

1,099 

2,795 

3,163 

262 

309 

„     Coyty          .... 

1,680 

16,186 

15,673 

3,281 

3,660 

„     LhmgjTiwyd 

2,133 

2,210 

1,887 

451 

474 

„     Newcastle  -            -            -            - 

870 

4,262 

4,415 

1,061 

1,236 

„     Tythegstone            .            -            . 

721 

1,084 

1.064 

*  94 

102 

Marcross   -            -            -            -            - 

920 

1,219 

1,022 

74 

89 

*MerthyrMawr     -            -            -            - 

2,262 

1,603 

1,503 

120 

121 

Middle  Llangynwyd 

2,623 

2,396 

2,326 

655 

89 

^lonknash               .             .            -            - 

1,425 

1,963 

1,681 

78 

90 

Nash t 

201 

357 

349 

16 

8 

*Newton  Nottage  -            -            -            - 

3,391 

6,743 

8,435 

1,397 

1,675 

Pencoed     - 

2,121 

4,334 

5,478 

783 

8fi6 

♦Pennine    -            -            -            -            -  ! 

1,962 

3,018 

2,690 

805 

275 

Peterstone  Super  Montem              -            -  i 

2,106 

2,249 

3,137 

241 

301 

•Pyle          -            -            .            -            . 

1,637 

4,851 

6,046 

988 

893 

St.  Andrews  Minor            -            -            - 

230 

867 

367 

14 

15 

*St.  Athans            .            -            -            - 

1,531 

2,816 

2,239 

878 

866 

♦St.  Bride's  Major 

5,437 

5.100 

4,980 

674 

621 

„            Minor             -            -            - 

1,919 

2,685 

3,212 

917 

1,072 

St.  Donatt-8            .            -            -            . 

930 

1,879 

1,389 

188 

123 

*St  Hilary             .            -            -            - 

1,268 

1,893 

1,936 

144 

175 

St.  Marychurch      -            -            -            . 

786 

855 

814 

97 

80 

*St.  Mary  Hill       -            .            -            . 

1,449 

1,429    . 

1,234 

171 

177 

Skerr          

361 

Ill 

111 

11 

9 

Stembridge             -            -            -            - 

38 

57 

57 

7 

6 

Wick 

1,439 

2,064 

1,812 

363 

827 

Ynysawdre              -            .            -            - 

387 

3,109 

4,638 

821 

1,048 

*Ystradoweu          .            -            -            - 

1,568 

1,659 

1.634 

222 

215 

107,984 

.6202,415 

£259,928 

38,920 

51,488 

*  Notes  as  to  parishes  marked  thus  *.  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  I. 
NoTE.~The  population  increaaed  during  10  years  by  12,563  persons,  or  at  the  rate  of  S2 '  28  per  cent. 
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Since  this  Report  was  written  a  Betarn  has  been  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Board  of  Agrionltore, 
from  which  the  following  statistici  for  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  are  derived : — 


Crops  in  1891. 

Acres. 

2,060J 
4,258i 
8,751t 

288 
3,4742 
7,6331 
12| 

731 

Approximate 

Per-ccntage 

of  Cultivated 

Area. 

2-90 
5-99 

5-27         1 
0-40 
4-88 
10-59 
0-02 
1-03 

Live  Stock  in  18(1. 

Wheat  .            -            -                         -            - 

Barley  or  Bere  -            -           -            -            - 

Oats      -            -            -            -            -           - 

l»otato€s            ----- 

Turnips  and  swedes       -            -            -            - 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses       .            .            - 
Small  fruit        -            -            -            .            - 
Other  crops  not  separately  specified 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  - 

Other  cattle,  two  years  old  or  more  - 

Ditto      under  two  years  old     - 

Total  cattle    - 

Sheep,  one  year  old  or  more 
Lamb?,  under  one  year  old  - 

Total  sheep    - 

6,150 
3,708 
6,898 

16,256 

44,171 
27,598 

71,764 

Total  arable         -            -            .            - 
Permanent  pasture        -            -            -            - 

22,109 
49,032} 

31-08 
68-92 

Total  cultivated   -            -            -            - 

71,141} 

100- 
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To  GiOFFBET  Drags,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  CommisBion  un  Labonr. 


2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.G., 
Sib,  August  5, 1892. 

1.  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  my 
report  on  the  facts  which  I  collected  during  portions  of 
the  months  of  May  and  June  last  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  poor  law  union  of  Nar- 
berth,  which  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  and 
partly  in  that  of  Carmarthen.  I  was  instructed  to 
adopt  this  union  as  the  tield  of  my  inquiry  as  it  was 
thought  likely  to  be  typical  of  the  condition  of  things 
ezistmg  in  lioth  counties,  especially  as  Mr.  G-.  Culley 
had  selected  it  as  the  basis  of  his  inyestigations  for  the 
Commission  on  the  employment  of  children,  &c.  in 
agriculture  in  1867.  On  that  occasion  he  referred  to 
the  district  as  **  fairly  representing  the  mixed,  breed- 
*'  ing,  dairying,  and  tillage  farming  prevalent  in  the 
**  two  counties,  and  depending  (so  far  as  they  are  not 
*'  the  result  of  climate)  on  geological  formations,  the 
*'  most  important  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
**  union  '*  of  Narberth. 

2.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
tural employment  and  of  rural  life  generally  within 
this  union  were  described  with  such  fidelity  and 
minuteness  by  Mr,  Culley  in  his  report,  and  as  in 
many  respects  there  has  been  but  little  change,  I  deem 
it  advisable  to  limit  my  treatment  of  the  cUstrict  for 
the  most  part  to  those  points  in  which  a  change  has 
actually  occurred,  or  wherein  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations differ  from  those  recorded  in  his  report.  I 
may  also  mention  that  Mr.  A.  Doyle's  short  note  on 
Welsh  labourers  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  still  applies  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  the  ^arberth  Union,  as  it  did  when  it 
was  written  in  1882. 

3.  I  commenced  my  inquiry  in  the  union  of  Narberth 
by  attending  an  informal  meeting  of  the  poor  law 
guardians  at  their  board-room  after  the  completion  of 
ordinary  business  on  the  2.3rd  of  May.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  was  able  to  obtain  something  like  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  district,  while  the  clerk  to  the 
board  kindly  supplied  me  with  statistics  that  proved 
very  useful  in  facilitating  my  work.  I  then  made 
arrangements  to  visit  some  of  the  more  representative 
villages,  in  each  of  which  I  held  two  meetings,  one  in 
the  afternoon  for  employers  of  labour  and  the  public 
generally,  and  another  in  the  evening  for  labourers 
only.  Then,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1  visited  Llanboidy,  as 
the  centre  of  a  district  which  fairly  represents  that 
portion  of  the  Narberth  Union  which  lies  in  the  county 
of  Carmarthen,  though  I  received  no  evidence  as  to 
how  far  this  was  typical  of  other  districts  in  Car- 
marthenshire. Being  market  day,  about  80  farmers 
attended  my  meeting,  while  a  still  larger  number  of 
labourers  (including  in  that  description  young  servant- 
men)  attended  my  evening  meeting.  I  also  received  in 
the  course  of  this  visit  some  useful  and  suggestive 
information  from  Mrs.  Powell,  of  Maesgwynne,  to 
whom  much  of  the  land  in  the  district  belongs. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  fair  day  at  Nar- 
berth, I  held  another  couple  of  meetings  in  that  town, 
the  afternoon  gathering  being  well  attended,  while  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  labourers  came  in  the  evening. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  I  drove  northwards  to  Maen- 
olochog,  stopping  on  the  way  for  some  time  at  Olyn- 
derwen,  where  a  small  weekly  market  for  the  dairy 
produce  of  the  district  was  being  held,  and  where  I  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  meeting  several  farmers. 
Maenclochog,  which  is  situated  at  some  height  on  the 
side  of  the  Precelly  range,  is  representative  of  the 
mountain  land  of  the  union,  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish  of 
Maenclochog  as  far  as  Eglwys  Fair  a  Churig  on  the  east. 

fi    76120. 


4.  After  I  had  attended  the  board  of  guardians  at       B.-II. 
Narberth,  but  before  I  had  held  anv  other  meetings  I  Naebbrth. 
met  at  Haverfordwest,  on  the  26th  ol  May,  a  committee 
which    included    representatives  from  every  part  of  onnq,^?? 
Pembrokeshire,  and  which  had  been  appointed  by  the   into  other 
county  council  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  me  for  Pprtions  of 
assistance  in  carrying  out  my  inquiries.     In  deference   slfire.'*  ^ 
to  representations  unanimously  made  to  me  on  that 
occasion  to  the  effect  that  the  Narberth  Union  (except 
in  respect  of  the  differences  of  race  and  langpiage)  was 
not  considered  sufficiently  typical  of  the  general  condi- 
tions of  agricultural  labour  throughout  the  county,  I 
consented  to  pay  visits  to  a  few  places  in  other  parts  of 
the  county  outside  the  union  of  Narberth,  provided  the 
committee  selected  for  me  some  convenient  centre  for 
a  meeting  in  each  district  that  was  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  area  of  surrounding  country.    After 
the  selection  had  been  made,  and  after  I  had  completed 
the  inquiry  so  far  as  the  Narberth  Union  was  concerned, 
I  therefore  proceeded  to  receive  further  evidence  by 
holding  separate  meetings  for  employers  and  labourers 
severally,  at  each  of  the  following  places  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  : — 

i.  (a)  A  meeting  of  employers  at  Haverfordwest, 
and 
{h)  an  evening  meeting  for  labourers  on  the  same 
day  at  St.  Ishmael's  (some  10  or  12  miles  in- 
land)— both  together  being  intended  to  cover 
the  English-speaking  (i.e.,  southern)  portion 
of  the  Haverfordwest  Union, 
ii.  Two  meetings  at  Mathry,  for  the  Welsh-speaking 

(i.e.,  northern)  portion  of  the  same  union, 
iii.  Two  meetings  at  Pembroke,  for  the  union  of  Pem- 
broke, 
iv.  Two  meetings  at  Eglwyswrw,  for  the  north  of 
Pembrokeshire,  beyond  the  Precelly  Mountains, 
including  those  parts  of  the  county  which  are 
comprised  in  the  unions  of  Cardigan  and  New- 
castle Emlyn. 
The  last-named  district  I  found  to  be  closely  analo- 
gous in  condition  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Narberth 
Union,  excepting  only  the  greater  prevalence  within  it 
of  small  holdings  occupied  by  their  owners  {e.g. ,  in  the 
parishes  of  Moylegrove,  Nevem,  Nevrport,  and  St.  Dog- 
mells,  see  Parliamentary  Betum  of  Allotments  and 
Small  Holdings).     But  the  evidence  I  received  as  to 
the  unions  of  Haverfordwest  and  Pembroke  differed  in 
some  material  points  from  the  results  of  my  inquiries 
in  the  Narberth  Union,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  facts  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

5.  The  main  points  of  difference  may  perhaps  be   Difference 
briefly  stated  to  be  the  following : —  between 

1.  In  the  Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest  Unions  the  ^^  ^^fa  ^®* 

rule  is  that  labourers  live  on  their  own  finding,   SSiS^the 
while  in  the  Narberth  Union  they  receive  their  Unions  of 
food  at  the  farmer's,  practically  as  part  payment  an^HavCT- 
of  their  wages,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  there  is  fordweit. 
in  the  latter  district  a  greater  tendency  to  make 
payments  in  kind  for  the  labour  done. 

2.  The  employinent  of  married  labourers  living  with 

their  families  in  cottages  of  their  own  prevails 
in  the  two  southern  umons,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  indoor  servants  except  a  few  required  to 
be  in  charge  of  cattle,  while  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Narberth  Union  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

3.  Ethnologically  there  is  also  a  physically  finer  race 
of  men  in  the  south,  who  in  their  contempt  for 
the  Welshmen  of  a  more  stunted  growth  in 
the  north  refer  to  them  as  the  "  little  black 
Welsh  from  the  mountains."  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  such  a  wholesale  migration 
from    the  south,  especially  from    the    district 
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oeyond  Haverfordwest  which  has  not  yet  been 
opened  up  by  railways.  Thus  at  St.  Ishmaers, 
between  50  and  60  labourers  attended  the  meet- 
ing which  I  held ;  very  few  of  that  number  were 
young  lads  such  as  I  met  everywhere  in  the  north, 
but  they  were  mostly  stalwart,  middle-aged  men 
who  had  come  in  their  working  clothes,  having  - 
simply  put  on  a  clean  open  smock  frock,  and 
thus  showing  their  interest  and  their  pride  in 
their  work.  The  oi)inion  of  Dr.  Grifl&th,  of  Mil- 
ford,  county  councillor  and  medical  oflBcer  of 
health,  was  that  in  point  of  physique  the 
labourers  in  this  district  are  improving  rather 
than  deteriorating,  and  that  it  is  the  worst  who 
go  to  the  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
trary would  probably  be  more  applicable  to  the 
Narberth  Union,  whence  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  migrate,  while  the  weakest,  both  as  to 
physique  and  intelligence,  remain  behind. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  class  of  labourers  employed 
seems,  however,  to  depend  largely  on  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  holdings,  for  throughout  most  of  the  Narberth 
Union,  particularly  in  the  north,  the  holdings  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  but  little  hired  labour  is  emploved 
—except  in  the  form  of  young  servant  men,  boanied  at 
the  farmhouse ;  the  farmers  and  the  members  of  their 
families  generally  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the 
work,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Culley  in  his  Report 
remarked  that  **  the  farm  labourer  as  he  would  be 
'*' generally  known  in  England  (i.e.,  as  a  man  pro- 
*'  viding  his  own  food  and  that  of  his  family,  and 
*'  dependent  altogether  on  the  waees  he  received  from 
"  his  employer)  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity  in 
"  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen ;  .  .  . 
'*  of  the  labourers  employed,  a  large  proportion  are 
*'  unmarried  men,  women  and  lads  being  hired  by  the 
•*  year  and  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  farmhouse  or  on 
'*  the  premises."  But,  as  1  have  already  pointed  out, 
this  statement  is  not^  however,  so  applicable  to  the 
Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest  Unions  as  it  is  to  the 
Narberth  Union.  In  these  districts,  where  the  land  is 
mostly  owned  by  a  few  large  landowners  whose  estates 
are  fairly  consolidated,  the  holdings  are  much  larger, 
and  there  we  meet  with  a  class  of  labourers  living  in 
cottages  of  their  own  and  still  affectionately  attached 
to  the  soil.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  agriculture 
pursued  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In 
the  north  pasture  predominates,  or,  to  adopt  a  former 
description  which  still  applies :  **  The  farming  is  a 
"  mixed  system  of  breeoing,  dairying,  and  tillage, 
''  about  one  third  of  the  total  acreage  being  annually 
*'  under  the  plough,  and  less  than  one  fourth  subject 
*•  to  it."  But  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  county  a 
good  deal  of  excellent  arable  land  is  found ;  and  there 
the  standard  of  farming  is  higher  and  improved  machi- 
nery is  more  largely  used.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  typical  Welsh  farmer  is  very  conservative  in  his 
habits  and  slow  in  adopting  new  methods.  But  the  trait 
is  not  altogether  a  bud  one,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  truth  ia  tho  saying  that  the  unexperimenting 
Welshman  can  live  where  the  Englishman  would  starve ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  said  that  the  Question  which  an 
Englishman  generally  puts  to  himself  when  proposing 
to  take  a  holding  is,  *'  Can  I  make  a  living  here  ?  " 
while  the  Welshman  simply  asks  himself,  •'  Can  I  pay 
the  rent  P "  Thus  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  county 
(and  still  more  so  across  the  border  in  Cardigan),  the 
small  farmer  is  in  many  cases  content  to  exist,  his 
holding  being  small,  and  himself  very  often  owning 
the  fee-simple  of  it.  The  large  number  of  free- 
holders in  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  recent  return  of  allotments  and  small 
holdings. 

Grenerally  speaking,  the  buildings,  whether  farm- 
houses or  labourers'  cottages,  are  of  a  better  description 
in  the  Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest  Unions,  where 
most  of  the  cottages  are  held  of  farmers,  on  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupiers  should  work  on  particular 
farms.  Other  differences  between  the  Narberth  Union 
and  the  rest  of  Pembrokeshire  will  be  noticed  inciden- 
tally in  the  course  of  this  Report,  and  I  shall  merely 
add  that,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  Union  of  Haver- 
fordwest was  regarded  by  most  people  as  containing 
within  it  all  the  types  to  bo  found  in  the  county,  and 
therefore  most  accurately  representing  tho  different 
varieties  of  conditions  existing  throughout  Pembroke- 
shire. 

S^arEerth        '^'  Returning  to  the   Narberth  Union,  in  common 
Union.  with  the  larger  part  of  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire  and 

P|^2^«l      about    three- fourths    of    Carmarthenshire,  it   belongs 
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geologically  to  the  **  lower  Silurian  system.**  This 
extends  over  most  of  the  country  from  the  Teivy  and 
the  Carmarthenshire  boundary  southwards  as  far  as 
the  line  roughly  marked  by  the  positions  of  St.  Clears, 
Narberth,  Haverfordwest,  and  Harolds  ton.  To  the 
south  of  this  lie  carboniferous  strata  represented  by  a 
northern  and  southern  outcrop  of  mountain  limestone, 
extending  severally  in  narrow  bands  across  the  county 
from  Pendine  to  Haverfordwest,  and  from  Langwm 
Ferry  (opposite  Coedcanlas)  to  Tenby.  Between  these 
two  outcrops  or  escarpments  lies  a  small  coalfield 
(which  is  wholly  anthracitic),  indicated  in  the  Narberth 
Union  by  the  coal-mining  operations  in  the  parishes  of 
Amroth,  Begelly,  and  St.  Issells.  Outside  the  Union 
**  there  is,"  adopting  the  words  of  Mr.  Culley,  **  some 
**  good  land  where  corn  grows  well,  especially  in  the 
**  neighbourhood  of  Stackpole  (in  the  Pembroke  Union) 
*'  and  ...  on  the  olared  sandstone  in  Laughame 
**  Marsh  (Carmarthen  Union).** 

8.  The  surface  of  the  district  is  very  uneven,  being 
hilly  for  the  most  part,  Imt  on  the  northern  extremity 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Precelly  range,  it  is 
decidedly  mountainous.  It  has  no  wide  valleys  or 
large  rivers,  but  it  is  everywhere  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  and  though  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  statistics  as  to  the  rainfall,  my  experience, 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  residents,  led  me  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  mists  or  showers  from  the  western 
sea  Jargely  contribute  towards  moistening  the  dry  and 
shallow  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  more  favourable  to  grass 
than  to  tillage. 

This  natural  want  of  moisture  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  old  saying  of  Pembrokeshire  farmers  quoted  in  1603 
by  George  Owen,  the  versatile  historian  of  the  county* : 
'*  Bain  every  day  ie  too  mtuih,  and  every  second  dcvy  too 
litUe,'*  Thus  the  climate  is  probably  less  cold  in  winter, 
but  also  less  warm  in  summer,  than  in  more  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  owing  to  this  greater  mild- 
ness, some  places  on  the  sea  coast  (e.g.,  Tenby)  have 
acquired  a  reputation  as  winter  residences. 

9.  The  population  of  the  Narberth  Union  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  of  the  county  is  made  up  of  two  large  divisions, 
the  one  differing  from  the  other  in  race  and  language, 
and  inhabiting  districts  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  well-marked  linguistic  boundary  which  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  is  still  well 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  Anglicising  tendencies  of 
elementary  education.  If  a  line  be  oiawn  from  west 
to  east,  across  the  county  from  Newgale,  a  little  eouth 
of  St.  David's  (which  is  Welsh),  following  the  course  of 
Brandy  Brook,  near  Treffgame,  and  passing  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Narberth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Biver  Tatf,  somewhat  above  Laughame,  we  have  to  the 
south  of  this  line  an  English-speaking  people,  the  descen- 
dants of  Flemings,  who  established  themselves  with  the 
sanction,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  Henry  I.  in  this 
part  of  tho  country,  which  is  usually  described  on  that 
account  as  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales.**  The  number 
of  these  settlers  was  subsequently  increased  by  several 
irruptions,  chiefly  into  Boose  and  Castle-Martin  of  the 
English  inhabitants  of  ''  the  Pale "  in  Ireland,  and 
their  influence  probably  contributed  to  Anglicising  the 
speech  of  the  Flemings.  To  the  north  of  this  line 
Welsh  is  the  language  of  the  people  who,  though 
they  generally  become  bilingual  by  the  acquisition  of 
English,  show  no  tendency  to  abandon  their  native 
speech.  Together  with  this  difference  of  languase 
there  is  a  difference  of  race-type,  which  is  also  easily 
distinguishable,  owing  to  the  prejudice  that  still  pre- 
vents free  inter-marriage  between  the  Welsh  and 
English.  In  this  respect  no  better  tj^pe  of  district 
could  be  selected  than  Narberth,  as  its  parish  was 
formerly  divided  into  Narberth  Anglioana,  and  Walli- 
cana,  which  are  now  approximately  represented  by 
Narberth  South  and  North. 

10.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chief  trn: 
Pembrokeshire,  but  mostly  those  outside  the  Narberth  "  ' 
Union,  occupy  themselves  with  maritime  pursuits  {e.g., 
fishing  and  dockyard  work).  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  county  being  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  the  sea,  has  a  great  length  of  coast  line,  bnt  only  a 
small  part  of  this  belongs  to  the  district  of  my  inquiry. 
The  few  other  industries  that  are  represented  in  the 
county  are,  however,  almost  entirely  confined  to  this 
union,  e.g.,  some  collieries  and  lime  works  to  the  south 
of  Narberth,   a  few  stone  and  slate  quarries  to  the 
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•  **  The  Description  of  Pembrokeshire  "  written  in  16M  by  Georve 
Owen,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  B.O.L.,  is  full  of  TAlnable 
information  as  to  the<:oc;al  economy  of  Pt^mbrokeehire  in  the.  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
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nortli  of  the  district  (wMdi  are  iiow  Boarcely  worked 
at  all),  and  a  lead  mine  in  Llanfpnach  parish  just  out- 
side the  union,  and  small  woollen  factories  situated 
round  Narberth  and  Llanboidy.  With  these  almost 
insignificant  exceptions  the  population  is  entirely  agri- 
cultural. 

11.  Since  1867,  the  number  of  married  laboureis 
living  in  their  own  cottages  has  greatly  diminished. 
Farmers  in  the  time  of  depression  thought  it  cheaper 
to  engage  single  men  to  live  and  board  on  the  pre- 
mises, to  whom  they  paid  in  the  north  of  Pembroke- 
shire from  121.  to  13Z.  a  year  (see  Mr.  CuUey's  report, 
para.  21).  The  farm  labourer  who  had  a  family  being 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  preference  shown 
to  the  unmarried  man,  was  compelled  to  look  elsewhere 
for  work,  which  he  generally  found  in  Glamorganshire. 
This  resulted  in  a  steady  exodus  from  the  district;  in 
course  of  time  the  cottages  were  allowed  to  go  down, 
and  by  this  time  as  a  natural  result  of  the  removal  of 
whole  families,  even  young  men  are  very  scarce,  and 
their  wages  have  advanced  much  more  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  labourers  who  live  in  cottages.  The 
farmers  would  now  often  prefer  to  engage  married 
labourers  once  more,  but  as  many  of  the  cottages  have 
disappeared  and  scarcely  any  new  ones  are  being  built, 
there  is  a  growing  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  labourers/ 
in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

12.  This  depopulation  of  the  county  is  here  as  else- 
where illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891. 
The  population  of  the  union,  which  in  3881  was  19,523, 
had  fallen  by  1891  to  18,176,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1,347.  This  decrease  is  more  apparent  in  the  coal- 
winning  district  of  St.  Issells,  Begelly,  and  East 
Williamston,  although  the  other  parishes,  which  are 
purely  agricultural,  show  a  reduction  as  well.  This 
diminution  of  population  is  very  considerable  when 
the  natural  increase  as  indicated  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  which  occurs  yearly  is  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  Beport  of  the  Registrar  General  of 
Births,  &c.,  the  total  number  of  births  in  the  Regis- 
tration District  of  Narberth  for  1890,  was  462  (of  which 
482  were  legitimate  and  34  illegitimate),  the  total  of 
marriages  127,  and  of  deaths,  359.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion at  19,541,  the  number  enumerated  in  the  Census 
Returns  for  the  Registration  District  (not  the  union) 
in  1891 ,  we  find  the  following  rate  ; — 

Birth-rate,  226  for  every  1,000  persons  living  as 
compared  with  30*2  for  England  and  Walefs. 

Illegitimate  children,  1*1  for  every  1,000  persons 
living  as  compared  with  1*3  for  England  and  Wales. 

Mmriages,  6*4  for  every  1,000  persons  living  as  com- 
pared with  15 '3  for  England  and  Wales. 

Deaths,  18  3  for  every  1,000  persons  living  as  com- 
pared with  19*5  for  England  and  Wales. 

There  were  4, 148  inhabited  houses,  304  uninhabited, 
and  only  14  in  course  of  building.  The  actual  numbers 
for  each  parish,  both  as  to  population  and  houses,  will 
be  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  the  appendix.  To  the 
more  thoughtful  observer  this  state  of  things  is  a 
subject  of  much  concern,  and  a  series  of  able  articles 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Migration  of  the  Labourers  to 
the  Towns,**  ^  a  competent  writer  signing  himself 
*'  A  Tenant  Farmer,  Narberth,**  appeared  in  *'  The 
Welshman  *'  in  May  and  June  of  this  year.     As  it  is 


important  to  know  how  this  matter  is  regarded  locally       B.-ll. 
we  quote  a  portion  of  his  concluding  article.    (See  ^-^^^ff^^- 
**  Welshman,**  June  18th,  1892.) 

* '  It  might  be  thought  that  by  making  a  labourer  a 
peasant  proprietor  he  would  become  so  independent  of 
the  local  farmer  as  to  become  antagonistic,  and  would 
pick  and  choose  the  farm  upon  which  he  would  work, 
so  that  the  farmer  would  have  no  hold  upon  him,  and 
consequently  would  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  him  when 
he  was  wanted.  This  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  he 
was  given  40  or  50  acres,  as  the  probability  is  that 
when  he  was  wanted  upon  the  large  farm  about  the  hay 
and  corn  he  would  be  engaged  at  his  own.  However, 
the  quantity  of  land  to  be  allotted  should  be  7  or  10 
acres,  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  or  two,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land.>  My  own  personal  experience  of 
people  so  situated  is  that  they  always  do  well.  At  an 
old  farm  with  which  I  have  been  associated  all  my  life 
there  were  six  or  seven  such  little  places,  and  the  people 
who  occupied  them  were  always  well  off,  well  clothed, 
well  dressed,  and  their  children  were  well  educated, 
and  the  ideal  object  was  obtained.  There  were  plenty 
of  labourers  to  fill  them,  whereas  those  who  occupied  a 
cottage  and  garden  were  the  direct  antithesis  of  this. 
They  had  to  buy  everything  and  were  no  better  cir- 
cumstanced as  regards  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  than 
those  who  live  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city;  conse- 
quently they  were  always  in  poverty  and  penury. 
Besides  the  youthful  mind  when  feeding  its  father*s 
cows  and  pigs  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  through  life  it  will  never  forget,  and 
however  circumstanced  it  may  be  in  after  life,  will 
always  have  leanings  towards  the  country  and  will 
always  pine  to  get  back  theie.  Town  will  have  no 
attractions  for  them.  No,  the  children  brought  up  in 
a  cottage  and  garden  are  but  little  better  off  than  town 
bred  and  have  little  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  big  farms  about  them.  These  are  the  people  when 
once  they  have  visited  a  large  town  to  whom  the 
glitteriand  glare  is  irresistible  and  consequently  wish  to 
enlarge  it  l)y  their  presence.*' 


18.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Unions  of  Nar- 
berth and  Haverfordwest  have  attained  a  notoriety  for 
their  abnormally  high  per-centage  of  pauperism,  though 
there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  Union  of  Pembroke.  The  following  table 
shows  the  per-centage  in  each  of  the  three  unions  : — 


Pauperiou. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Narberth. 

Haverford- 
west. 

Pembroke. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

4-9 

5-5 

2-9 

30 

4-8 

5-5 

2-9 

2-9 

4-7 

5-6 

2-7 

2-8 

4-7 

5-4 

2-5 

2-S 

The  following  table  gives  a  further  analysis  of  the 
way  in  which  relief  is  administered  in  the  Union  of 
Narberth : — 


Number  of  Paapers  relieved  in 
1888-91. 

Amount  expended  during  Year 
ending  Lady  Day. 

Rate  in  the  £ 

(on  Rateable  Value) 

of  In-maintenance 

and 

Out-door  Relief. 

In-door.    [  Out-door. 

Total. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

25th  March  1888 

; 

54         •         895 

949 

1 

1         ^ 
1         414 

4,860 

5^74 

1889 

46         1         895 

1 

941 

'         398 

4,716 

5,114 

Is.  l^d. 

1890 

42                  888 

!         930 

423 

1 

4.660 

5,083 

1891 

49                  815 

1 

864 

1         454 

4,484 

4,938 

Is.  Id. 

In  1890  (the  latest  date  for  which  complete  returns  was  91  '7  per  cent.,  while  the  average  for  Wales  was 
are  available)  the  ratio  of  out-door  relief  to  the  total  82*7  per  cent.,  and  for  England  and  Wales  together 
amount  of  out-door  relief   and  in-door  maintenance      56  '4  per  cent. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  OK  LABOUR: 


B.-II. 
Nabbbbth. 

Remarks  of 
poor  law 
insueotort 
on  high 
rate  of 
pauperism* 


ilapply  of 
labourers 
plentifu  J 
except  in 
summer. 


J  4.  The  poor  law  inspeotors  have  repeatedly  referred 
in  their  reports  to  the  high  rate  of  pauperism  existing 
in  Wales,  and  as  some  of  the  remarks  fonnd  in  the  last 
report  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Bircham,  the  inspector  for  the 
South  Wales  District,  deal  with  the  problem  in  its 
relation  to  rural  districts,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
quote  some  of  it  here  : — 

**I  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of  the  workhouse 
being  more  used  in  South  Wales  than  heretofore  as  a 
test  of  destitution,  or  as  a  means  of  drawing  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  between  what  may  be  considered  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving  poor,  noticing  as  I  cannot 
but  do  the  aversion  with  which  most  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  view  a  strict  application  of  such  a  system. 
With  regard  to  the  more  characteristically  Welsh  i)art 
of  the  district  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  I  often  think  that  some  of  our  English  critics  at 
poor  law  conferences  and  elsewhere  would  modify 
oheir  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poor  law  administra- 
tion in  Wales  if  they  were  more  conversant  with  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  the  people  and  with  the  features 
of  the  country  generally.  In  the  agricultural  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales  the  poor  have  an  individuality, 
and  can  with  some  small  assistance  from  the  rates  exist 
in  a  way  unknown  in  more  populous  localities.  They 
are  scattered  over  a  very  large  and  thinly  populated 
area ;  their  houses  in  secluded  valleys  and  on  hill 
sides  are  often  many  miles  distant  from  the  union 
workhouse,  while  they  themselves  are  personally  well 
known  to  their  guardians  who  advocate  their  claims 
with  a  pardonable  partiality  too  little  checked  no  doubt 
at  times  by  any  broader  view  of  the  well-being  of  the 
community  than  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
individual  case  present.  But  the  care  that  is  generally 
taken  to  ascertain  in  the  smallest  detail  the  eamingfs 
and  means  of  each  applicant  before  the  small  pittance 
of  out  relief  is  eventually  given  would  surprise  many 
who  look  only  to  statistics  upon  which  to  form  their 
opinion."  (Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  pp.  256,267.) 

Mr.  Murray  Browne,  the  inspector  of  the  North 
Wales  District,  however  refers  to  the  probable  e fleet 
of  out  relief  in  keeping  down  the  general  rate  of  wages, 
**  It  is  on  record,"  he  says,  "  that  the  virtual  abolition 
•*  of  out  relief  in  the  Union  of  Bradfield  raised  the 
**  wages  of  charwomen  throughout  the  union  by  six- 
**  ^ence  a  day.  And  I  think  that  anyone  who  considers 
'*  the  matter  will  be  able  very  well  to  understand 
"  that  a  similar  policy  in  any  highly  pauperised  union 
**  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  a  similar  result. 
*'  .  .  .  And  the  like  observation  applies  to  all  those 
**  '  odd  jobs  *  and  other  labour  of  an  inferior  kind  which 
•*  are  at  present  performed  by  old  men  on  receipt  of 
"  out  relief.  Were  out  relief  abolished  these  old  men 
**  would  probably  get  better  paid,  the  conclusion  being 
**  that  the  wages  of  such  poor  people  are  at  present 
*'  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates  while  their  competition 
*'  keeps  down  the  price  of  the  labour  of  the  independent 
•*  poor."  He  also  suggests  that  out  relief  restrains 
artificially  the  movements  of  population  by  preventing 
the  poor  from  going  out  of  this  union  to  other  places 
where  their  labour  is  more  in  demand. 


I. — Supply  of  Labgor. 

15.  As  a  result  of  the  depopulation  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  labourers  within  recent  years.  But 
neither  Mr.  CuUey  in  1876  nor  Mr.  Doyle  in  1882  (in 
his  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture) 
refers  to  any  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  district.  It 
seemed,  however,  the  fashion  for  employers  to  complain 
to  me  of  the  present  insufficiency  which  was  stated  to 
have  commenced  within  the  last  decade,  often  within 
the  last  three  years.  [Evidence  Nos.  1,  2. J  With 
many  this  complaint  did  not  mean  much  more  than 
that  the  labour  market  is  not  now  glutted  as  it 
formally  was.  In  very  few  cases  did  I  find  that  if 
there  had  been  more  labourers  in  a  district  they  could 
have  had  permanent  employment  all  i|ie  year  round. 
The  only  time  that  a  scarcity  is  really  felt  is  during 
haymaking  and  harvest  time,  particularly  as  there  is 
now  no  immigration  of  labourers  into  the  district  at 
these  seasons,  though  formerly  such  was  the  influx  of 
Irish  labourers  that  the  natives  greatly  complained  of 
the  * '  Hibernian  swarm  **  that  inundated  the  countrv. 
Much  assistance  used  also  to  be  given  in  former  days  in 


Wales  by  village  artisans  and  small  tradesmen  with     ^^ 
their  families  on  all  occasions  of  emergency  at  the       run? 
neighbouring  farms.      But    the    number    of   country    Labocih. 
shoemakers,  and  tailors,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  Duappetr. 
and  small  shopkeepers  has  greatly   diminished    with  anoeor 
the   growth  of  the  tendancy  to   buy  both  articles  of  ^^^ 
apparel  and  of  furniture  **  ready  mawie,"  as  well  as  to 
gf t  all  provisions  from  stores  in  towns.    In  some  parts, 
however,  men  who  work  in  G-lamorganshire,  but  have 
their  wives  and  families  living  in  the  district,  return 
for  a  month  or  so  in  summer,  so  as  to  assist  with  the 
hay  and  harvest-making  at  the  farms  on  which  their 
cottages  are  situated.     By  those  who  had  acquired  a 
real  taste  for  farming  before  they  went  away  in  the 
first  instance,  such  a  return  to  the  couutry  is  regarded 
as  a  pleasant  holiday. 

16.  One  peculiar  feature  of  my  inquiry  in  these  Hii6miu 
districts  was  that  from  first  to  lait  I  was  uniformly  ^^^ 
told  that,  so  long  as  rents  remain  what  they  are,  tenant  plojioewirf 
farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  Wwor. 
labourers  and  pay  them  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  C&ideocB 
It  was  pretty  generally  recognised  that  more  labourers  ***'J 
should  be  employed  so  as  to  keep  the  land  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  but  that  much  of  it  was  being 
neglected,  or  laid  down  in  pasture,  for  want  of  capital 
to  carry  out  improvements  which  are  as  a  rule  effected 
by  the  tenants  and  not  by  the  landlords.  It  was  stated 
that  rents  had  been  steadily  advanced  up  to  1870,  and 
that  since  then  no  permanent  reductions  have  been 
made,  though  several  landlords  have  granted  abate- 
ments. Last  November  a  great  number  of  farmers 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  county  combined 
and  presented  to  their  landlords  a  memorial  praying 
for  a  reduction.  Recognising  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  '*  Western  Mail,"  a  South  Wales  daily  paper 
of  considerable  influence,  sent  a  representative  to 
inouire  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture  drawn  by  him  was  the 
result.  Still  more  recently  a  representative  of  another 
newspaper,  '*  The  Welshman,"  in  writing  of  **  the  bad 
prospects  of  farming  in  North  Pembrokeshire,"  in  the 
issue  for  the  4th  of  June  last,  puts  the  following  jeremiad 
in  the  mouth  of  a  typical  farmer  of  that  district : — 
'*  It  is  impossible  for  farmers  to  go  on  much  longer  as 
*•  things  are.  ...  A  farmer  who  has  several  sons 
*'  ready  to  work  for  their  bare  food  and  a  suit  of 
*'  clothes  are  not  quite  so  bad,  but  if  the  land  is  to  be 
**  worked  most  of  us  must  get  labourers,  and  they 
'*  cannot  be  had  unless  we  offer  wages  which  the  land 
'*  would  never  enable  us  to  pay.  .  .  .  Hardly  any 
"  small  farmers  that  I  know  had  capital  or  other  means 
'*  of  meeting  these  bad  times.  .  .  .  Some  of  us  will 
"  go  down,  and  that  very  shortly ;  but  though  the 
'*  majority  may  try  to  hold  on  a  little  longer,  it  cannot 
*'  last  if  rents,  tithes,  and  rates  remain  as  they  are  at 
''  present."  It  should  be  stated  that  the  labourers 
also  attributed  the  comparatively  small  demand  for 
labour  to  the  high  rents,  and  a  striking  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  written  statement  pre^u-ed  by  the 
labourers  at  St.  Ishmael's  (Haverfordwest  Union).  See 
Appendix  8  B. 


17.  Owing  to  this  depression  farmers  make  shift  Oukk/ 
with  as  cheap  and  as  little  labour  as  they  can  possibly  ^S& 
get  along  with.  Young  lads  or  *'  crots,"  according  to  onabonren. 
the  dialect  of  the  district,  act  as  carters  and  ploughmen, 
Ac,  provided  they  can  go  on  journeys  without  any 
accidents,  and  hold  the  plough  a  few  inches  deep  in  the 
ground.  Little  or  no  opportunity  is  given  them  of 
acquiring  skill  in  any  special  department  of  farm  work, 
such  as  ploughing,  or  snearing,  thatching,  or  hedging  ; 
and  when  they  attain  to  the  age  of  18  or  20  they  make 
for  Glamorganshire  in  large  numbers.  Those  who 
marry  very  early  are,  however,  unable  to  migrate  in 
this  way,  as  a  removal  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  for  them. 
Ploughing  and  other  matches  which  were  frequently 
held  in  the  district  in  former  years,  are  now  almost 
entirely  discontinued,  while  the  farmers*  clubs  of  the 
present  day  do  very  little  if  anything  towards  encourag- 
ing skill  among  the  labourers.  Asa  reproach  to  the 
present  generation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  bring  back 
to  memory  the  fact  that  in  1813  the  farmers'  club,  or 
sheep  shearing,  which  was  annually  held  at  Narberth 
was  offering  tnter  alia  premiums  to  the  *'  three  best 
*'  Welsh  ploughmen,  the  greatest  orchard  planter,  and 
"  the  three  best  companies  of  turnip  hoers  '* ;  but  Nar- 
berth cannot  boast  of  a  farmers*  club  at  present,  whilst 
ploughing  and  shearing  matches  are  things  of  the  past 
m  the  district. 
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II. — Conditions  op  Engagement. 

18.  Tho  young  servant-men*  who  form  tho  major  part 
of  the  hired  farm  labour  in  the  Nar berth  Union  are 
engaged  aimually  in  October.  About  a  dozen  hiriusc 
fairs  are  held  in  dirt*orent  centres  througaout  the  county 
between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  commence- 
ment of  November.  Formerly  most  of  the  servants, 
including  the  girls  required  for  dairy,  domestic,  and 
other  farm  work  were  engaged  at  those  fairs,  but  latterly 
owing  to  an  increasing  scarcity  many  farmers  have  to 
engage  their  servants  privately  at  their  own  homes,  or 
whenever  opportunity  occurs,  sometime  before  the  fairs. 
To  seal  the  contract,  l8.  is  given  as  earnest  money,  but 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  union  it  has  become  far  too 
customary  for  young  men  after  being  once  engaged,  to 
return  the  earnest  money  and  engage  themselves  to  an- 
other farmer.  Even  employers  of  labour,  who  ought 
to  act  otherwise,  will  often  tempt,  with  the  offer  of  a 
higher  wage,  a  young  man  or  woman  to  break  his  or 
her  previous  contract  before  the  commencement  of  the 
service.  As  the  agreement,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  is  a  purely  verbal  one,  it  cannot  be 
enforced,  so  that  the  servant  who  annuls  his  contract 
cannot  be  visited  with  any  penalty.  Tho  adoption  of  a 
written  agreement  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind  appears  to 
be  highly  desirable. 

19.  The  hiring  fairs, f  extending  as  they  do  over  a 
month's  time,  place  temptations  of  this  kind  in  the  way 
of  younger  people,  and  a  fair  held  as  late  as  the  1st 
of  November  at  Little  Haven  (in  the  Haverfordwest 
Union)  popularly  known  as  a  *'  runaway  "  fair,  gives 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  have  *'  run  away,"  after  a 


B.-II. 
Nabbebth. 
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few  days'  trial,  from  their  new  place  of  service,  to 
re-engage  themselves  to  other  employers.  The  year  of 
service  is  supposed  to  commence  on  old  Miohaelm&s 
day,  bnt,  as  a  fact,  it  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later 
that  service  is  eutored  upon,  the  intervening  period 
being  taken  as  a  holiday  by  those  who  change  their 
place  of  employment. 

20.  It  is  diflBcuIt  to  say  whether  the  engagement  of 
labourers  who  live  in  cottages  apart  from  the  farm- 
house is  a  yearly  or  weekly  one.  The  wages  are 
invariably  stated  as  being  so  much  per  week,  and  a  by  the  year, 
week's  notice  is  generally  sufficient  to  terminate  the 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  where  cottages  are  held 
in  part  payment  of  wages,  the  tacit  understanding  is 
that  the  engagement  is  yearly,  and  in  this  matter 
much  dei)ends  upon  such  an  understanding,  and  upon 
the  custom  of  the  country  which  would  deprecate  the 
discontinuance  of  service  on  either  side  in  the  middle 
of  the  year.  For  labourers,  the  year  of  service  com- 
meiices  about  (new)  Michaelmas,  and  not  at  old 
Michaelmas  as  in  the  case  of  servant  men. 

21.  As  to  the  hours  of  work,  the  replies  which  I  Hours  of 
received  vary  considerably  for  different  districts.  "^^^ 
Ordinary  labourers  appear,  however,  to  work  nearly 
everywhere  about  lOJ  hours  a  day,  excluding  the  time 
allowed  for  meals.  About  half-an-hour  should  also  be 
added  as  the  average  time  occupied  in  going  to  work 
and  returning  therefrom.  Servants  living  on  tho 
promises  have  generally  a  longer  day,  amounting  to 
about  12  hours,  exclusive  of  meals.  The  differences 
in  this  respect  may,  however,  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  following  table : — 


Hoims  OF  WOKK. 


Name  of  District. 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


Carters,  Horst^koepers, 

and  others 

in  charge  of  Animals. 


Cardiftan  and  New- 
castle  -  Emlyn 
Unions  (in  Pem- 
brokeshire). 


Welsh  portion  of 
Haverfordwest 
Union. 


English       do. 


Castlemattin    dis- 
trict. 


Narberth  Union : 
English  district  - 


Welsh  district 


5.80  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  are  yearly 
servants  living  at  the  farm- 
house, being  often  young 
men  of  the  former's  family. 

Same  remark  applies  - 

I 


5.30  to  7  in  winter;  6  to  6  in 
summer,  except  during  hay- 
making time.  In  the  Eng- 
lish districts  of  the  county 
the  carters,  Jco.,  are  labour- 
ers living  m  their  own  cot- 


6  to  6  summer 


6  to  7  in  summer 


7  to  5  in  winter  - 

Same  remarks  as  in  Car- 
digan Union  apply  here. 


Summer. 

From 

To 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

,• 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Winter. 


From 


7  or  8 
a.m.   I 


To 


during  daylight, 


Do. 


Womfn. 


During  daylight 


Meal  Hours 
allowed. 


Sunday  Work. 


8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
in  summer. 
Not  engaged 
in  much  win- 
ter work. 


Half-an-hour    j  Feeding    cattle   done   by  tho 
for  breakfast,        hired    farm    servant    boys, 
about       one  I      Day  labourers  are  rarely  em- 
hour  for  din- 1     ployed  on  Sundays, 
ner. 


Do.  -  •  li  hours         •     On  Sundays  in  winter  (only) 

I  I     there  is  about  one-seventh  of 

I     an  ordinary  day's  work. 


8  to  6  (summer) 
8.80  to  5  (win- 
ter). 


9  to  6  (summer) 


About  li  hours  Those  in  charge  of  animals  are 
I  engaged  for  from  two  to  three 
*     hours  in  the  winter. 


li  hours :  half-    About  one-tenth  the  number  o 
an-hour    f or  j     men^are  employed  on  Sunday 


breakia8t,one 
hour  for  din- 
ner. 

Between  8  and 
8  hours. 

li  hours 


work. 


See  remarks  opposite  Cardigan 
Union. 


Wages  paid 

ESS"" 


III.^Wages  and  Eabnings. 

22.  Throughout  most  of  the  Union,  the  cash  payment 
made  in  respect  of  wages  does  not  at  all  represent  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  labourer.  According  to  a  prac- 
tice  which  is  almost  universal  in  "Wales— at  all  events 
among  native  farmers  as  opposed  to  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen  who  have  migrated  to  the  country — ^the 
labourer *s  food  is  provided  by  the  farmer,  and  must 
consequently  be  taken  into  account  as  a  payment  in  kind 
of  a  part  of  the  wages.  Thero  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
perquisites  and  allowances  to  be  taken  into  account, 
with  which  I  shall  deal  with  some  minuteness. 

Another  difliculty  in  arriving  at  accurate  .estimates 


•  In  Wales  tho  expression  "  servant "  (W.  "gwas  ")  alwajrs  refers  to  a 
man  (generally  unmarried)  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  bouse  of  hfs 
employer. 

t  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  fairs  that  nre  still 
desiirnated  "  hiring  fairs  "  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  most  of  West  Oarmar- 
thenshi'-e  :--*Maenclochog,8eplcm>H»r  tho  ICth ;  •Llanboidv,  8«ptemlier 
18th ;  •Henfeddau  near  Llan(,vmach,  September  27th  and  October  27th ; 
St.  David's,  first  Tuesrlay  in  October ;  Haverfordwest,  October  5th ; 
Flshguarti»  8th  and  9th :  Pembroke,  10th  and  29th ;  Mathry,  llth ;  Her- 
braiidstone.  12th  ;  'St.  (;Iear*s,  12th ;  Little  Haven.  November  1st. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in,  or  near  the  boundary  of,  the 
Narberth  Union, 


of  earnings  is  that  Welsh  farmers  rarely  ever  keep  any 
accounts,  such  as  books  of  wages,  &c, 

23.  Taking  in  the  f?rst  place  the  wages  of  servants,  I  Servants' 
found  that  in  the  parishes  to  the  north  of  the  union,  w»K«. 
extending  from  Maenclochog  to  Eglwys  Fair  a  Churig, 
about  the  highest  wage  paid  to  a  servant  appears  to  be 
14/.  a  year,  but  to  this  is  usually  added  the  pasture  of 
a  sheep  and  her  progeny,  and  occasionally  the  carriage 
of  a  load  of  **  culm  ■'*  to  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood solocted  by  the  servant,  such  as  his  parents* 
home.  The  former  '*  privilege  "  is  estimated  at  2Z.  a 
year,  and  the  latter  at  10«.  Curiously  a  male  servant's 
washing  is  never  included,  but  it  is  generally  done  for 
him  by  either  his  mother  or  the  wife  of  some  other 
labourer,  the  usual   charge   for  it  being  from  11.  to 

*  "Culm"  is  the  friable  or  powdery  coal  which,  when  mixed  with 
wet  clay  and  rolled  into  tho  shape  of  small  hall8,  constitute  the  chief 
fuel  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  very  economical,  as  it  bums  slowly,  and 
when  onct  msde  up  in  the  morning  requires  no  tending  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  like  the  veHtal  lire  it  is  practically  never  allowed 
to  go  out.  It  IS  calculated  that  from  three  to  four  tons  of  it  mixed 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  clay  will  ^nerally  last  a  labourer's  family 
for  a  year.  The  term  "culm  "  was  originally  applied  to  the  "  inferior 
sl.ity  coal  of  Devonshir**,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  early  statutes  and  cases 
V  luting  to  coal. 
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Nambrth  ^^  ^**  *  y®tt^-  Thronghont  the  rest  of  the  union,  to 
—  '  the  aonth  of  a  lire  drawn  from  Clarbeston  Boad  to 
Llanboidy,  the  wages  of  an  nnmarried  man,  including 
his  board  and  lodging,  range  from  ISl.  to  20/.  a  year, 
bnt  without  any  other  allowances ;  lads  of  16  and  16 
years  of  age  get  71.  for  second  year  of  service. 

labow!eri»  ^^'  "^®  *^  labourers,  who,  as  I  have  already  men- 

tioned, generally  live  on  the  farmers*  finding,  a  few 
instances  of  the  terms  of  engagement  will  illustrate 
how  the  standard  of  wages  varies  in  different  districts. 
Thus  in  the  Maenclochog  and  Eglwys  Fair  a  Churig 
district  the  labourer  has,  as  a  rule,  a  small  holding  of 
a  few  acres  which  a  farmer  sublets  to  him  as  a  **  bound 
tenant,"  that  is  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  work  on 
that  particular  farm.     Ho  is  also  paid  6«.  a  week  for 
his  work   all   the   year  round,   though  some   receive 
7«.  6d.  a  week  in  the  summer  months.     His  employer 
carries  his  hay  and  coal,  and  if  he  tills  any  land  he 
also    ploughs  it  for  him  and  carries   his   com.     The 
labourer,   on  the   other  hand,   pays    a  rent    for    his 
holding  generally  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which 
the  whole  farm  of  his  employer  is  assessed,  this  higher 
rate  being  due  partly  to  the  occasional  want  of  repairs 
on  the  small  holding,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  done  for  the  labourer  in  carting  hay,  &c.,  is  an 
element  taken  into  account  in  the  assessment  of  the 
rent.     It  is,  however,  complained  that  if  and  whenever 
the  farmer  gets  an  abatement  of  rent  a  proportionate 
allowance  is  never  made  to  his  under-tenant  the  labourer. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  get  the  buildings  of  such  small  hold- 
ings repaired,  with  the  result  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  their  amalgamation  into  big  farms.     In  other 
parts  of  the  union  the  wages  of  labourers,  whose  food  is 
similarly  found  by  the  farmer,  was  stated  to  be  in  some 
places  8«.  a  week,  in  others  9«.  in  cash  payment,  but  a 
cottage  and  garden,  the  haulage  of  all  culm,  and  the 
planting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  were  included 
free  of  charge.  In  many,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  |K)tato  land  should  not  be  included  among  the 
earnings  as  it  is  customary  for  the  labourer's  wife  to 
pay  for  it  by  working  herself  at  the   harvest  on  the 
farm.     Alongside  with  the  labourers  who   live  on  the 
farmer's  finding,  are  also  to  be  found  a  certain  small 
number  of  labourers  providing  their   own   food,  and 
receiving  wages  varying  from  11«.  to  13«.  a  week  about 
Clarbeston,  and  15».  around  the  town  of  Narberth,  and 
in  parishes  to  the  south  of  the  union. 

of^SS?*^"  25.  The  concurrent  existence  of  the  boarding  and 
nnd  non-^  non-boarding  systems  enables  one  to  form  an  estimate 
boarding  of  the  value  set  upon  the  food  given  to  labourers  in  the 
district.  Thus  in  the  southern  parishes  15».  a  week  on 
their  own  finding  is  considered  equal  to  9«.  on  the 
farmer's  finding.  This  shows  a  difference  of  6«.  a  week, 
or  If.  a  day,  which  I  take  as  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  the  food  supplied.  In  making  this 
calculation  I  have  adopted  the  highest  wage  under  both 
systems  so  that  possibly  the  average  wage  would  leave 
a  smaller  difference  for  the  food,  reducing  it  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  its  probable  value,  namely,  lOd.  a  day, 
or  5«.  a  week. 

Proceeding  northwards  the  difference  allowed  for 
food  becomes  less,  for  at  Llanboidy  labourers  are  paid 
le.  Sd.  a  day  on  the  farmer's  finding,  while  the  estate 
labourers  at  Macsgwynne  get  28.  a  day  on  their  own 
food,  so  that  a  difference  of  9<7.  a  day,  or  3$.  9d.  a  week, 
is  loft  for  food.  But  perhaps  a  comparison,  which 
includes  estate  labourers,  is  scarcely  fair,  particularly  as 
1  found  at  Clynderwen,  a  district  similar  in  many 
respects  to  Llanboidy,  that  9#.  a  week  with  food  was 
considered  about  equal  to  12«.  on  the  labourer's  finding, 
3«.  a  week  (or  6d.  a  day)  being  so  set  off  as  against  the 
food.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  sum  which  Mr.  CuUey  found 
that  the  farmers  allowed  for  food,  in  1867,  throughout  the 
"inion  as  a  whole,  but  in  his  own  calculation  of  its  value 
le  took  it  to  be  worth  Sd.  a  day.  or  2d,  a  day  more  than 
ihe  farmer's  own  estimate.  I  do  not,  however,  feel 
inclined  to  set  upon  it  a  hight^r  value  than  that  allowed 
5or  it  by  the  farmers  themselvos  iji  their  own  cal- 
culations of  wages  ;  and  though  I  have  referred  to 
the  food  as  being  that  of  the  labourers,  still  in  the 
northern  district.^  the  farm'^r.^  themselves  and  .their 
families  live  on  exactly  the  same  diet  as  the  labourers  (in 
the  case  of  small  farmers  it  is  often  coarser  and  poorer), 
and  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  at  all  under-estimating 
its  value  or  exaggerating  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails, 
in  stating  that  quite  one  third  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  union  live  on  food  that  costs  only  6d.  a  d!ay. 
I  regard  this  not  as  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  agri- 
cultural class,  but  as  one  that  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  tbeir  thrift  and  the  simplicity  of  their  lives. 


systems. 


(See  also  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Brigstock    on   this        ta 
point.)    Thus  in  the  parish  of  Eglwys  Fair  a  Churig.     ^^^' 
for  instance,  the  labourers  (and  farmers  also)  still  live    Lnorm, 
under  a  Spartan  regime  which  permits  of  only  three        — 
meals  a  day,  viz. :  (1)  a  breakfast  consisting  of  coffee  luid 
bread  and  butter ;  (2)  a  dinner,  which  consists  in  winter 
of  broth  (W.,  "  cawl "),  salt,  meat,  and  potatoes,  and  in 
summer  of  flummery  and  milk  with  bread  and  cheese  ; 
and  (3)  some  supper  of  broth  and  bread  and  cheese.    The 
women  of  the  household,  however,  take  an  afternoon  tea, 
which  in  harvest  time  is  also  given  to  the  men.    Hie 
bread  used  in  these  parts  is  made  of  wheat  and  barley 
flour  mixed,  though  there  is  till  some  made  of  the  flour 
of  barley  and  oats  mixed  in   the   sowing  (known   as 
'*  Shipris  ").     The  cheese,  made  of  skim  milk  only,  is 
tough  and  leathery,  and  is  generally  sold  at  about  2d. 
per  lb.     Except  in  the  parishes  on  the  mountain  side 
towards  the  north,  four  meals  a  dayiare  generally  given  ; 
none  but  wheaten  bread  is  used,  and  flummery  and  broth 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  tea.     In  some 
of  the  English  parishes,  e.g.,  Martletwy  and  Slebech, 
five  meals  are  pretty  generally  given  in  the  summer, 
and  in  some  places   all  the  year  round.*    In  no  psrt 
of  the  union  does  it  appear  customary  to  give  meat 
more  than  once  a  day ;  it  is  always  salt  meat,  gene- 
rally bacon.     In  the  northern  parishes  no  beer  is  ever 
allowed,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being,  in   fact,  total 
abstainers.     In  the  Llanboidy  district  the  farmers  brew 
some  weak  table  beer  for  use  in  summer  and  this  is 
also  done  in  the  English  district,  but  no  beer  is,  how- 
ever, given  at  any  time  except  in  the  hay  and  com 
harvest. 

Comparing  these  facts  with  those  collected  by 
Mr.  Culley  in  1867  as  to  food  and  wages,  I  find  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  respect  of  both  in 
the  intervening  period,  particularly  in  the  southern 
parishes. 

26.  Recapitulating    and  summarising  these  facts  I  Estinntcof 
find  the  following  to  be  the  earnings  in  the  district : —     «■««>?*• 

I.  Single  men  hired  by  the  year  and  boarded  at  the 

farmhouse,  (a)  in  the  district  to  the  extreme 
north,  receive  14Z.  a  year  in  money,  a  sheep's 
pasture  estimated  at  21.  a  year,  food  at  6d,  a  day 
(or  3«.  a  week),  making  7Z.  16«.  a  year,  and 
lodging  at  1«.  a  week,  making  b2s.  a  year  and  a 
total  of  261.  8#.,  or  a  little  over  lOi.  a  week  in 
actual  earnings. 

(h)  In  other  parts  a  maximum  wage  of  201. 
and  somewhat  better  food,  assessed  at  10<f.  a 
day  (or  be.  a  week=13Z.  a  year)  and  Is.  a  week 
for  lodgings,  make  the  total  earnings  35Z.  12t. 
a  year,  or  about  13«.  Sd.  a  week. 

II.  Labourers  whose  food  is  found  by  the  farmer  are 

in  receipt  of  a  maximum  wage  of  9».  a  week 
(237.  8«.  a  year),  and  estimating  their  food  at 
lOd.  a  day,  haulage  of  fuel  at  30«.  a  year  and  a 
cottage  and  garden  at  52«.  a  year,  making  the 
total  earnings  401.  10«.,  or  about  15«.  7d.  a 
wcok. 

III.  Labourers  who  live  on  their  own  finding  are 

generally  i)aid  148.  a  week  and  cottage  rent 
free  or  15«.  without,  which  makes  S9l.  a  year, 
the  only  other  allowance  being  haulage  of 
culm,  estimated  at  30*.,  which  increase  the 
annual  total  to  40Z.  10«..  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  earnings  of  the  previous  class  of 
labourers.  If,  however,  potato  ground  be  also 
given  free,  a  further  sum  of  26«.  a  year  should 
be  added,  so  making  the  weekly  earnings  16«. 

27.  At  the  present  day  practically  no  piece-work  is  P«^cdly 
ever  given  to  the  labourers,  so  that  it  is  not  an  element  S^"*" 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  my  estimate  of  the 
earnings.     Mr.  Culley  referring  in  his  report,  "  to  such 
piece-work  as  the  Welsh  understand,"  mentions  only 

the  mowing  of  com  and  hay  as  well  as  carpenters'  and 
masons'  work.  The  former  has  been  almost  entirely 
sup  rs  u\(h\  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  while  as 
to  the  latter  class  I  inquired  only  into  the  amount  of 
their  daily  wages. 

28.  The  family  fand  is  to  some  small  extent  still  ^^^^ 
augmented  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife.    In  some  cases  •'""^ 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  tenure  of  the  cottage  that  the 
labourer's  wife  should  work  at  the  hay  and  com  harvest 


•  Writinjr  in  1601  Georjrc  Owen,  in  comparing  the  Welsh  with  the 
"  Fleiiiinjrs  "  of  PeiDbrokoshire,  taxes  the  latter  ^ith  "  exocsaive  ratinic," 
—"for  of  rubtome  at  certain  sfasons  and  labours  thev  will  have 
•*  five  me&Ls  a  day,  and  if  you  bestow  the  sixth  on  them  they  will  accept 
"  of  it  verj-  kindly,  nnd  if  they  be  but  little  intreated,  thfy  will  bettow 
"  labour  on  the  seventh  meal.^' 
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j^jf^^         on  the  £ftrai ;  in  others  she  pays  with  her  work  for  the 
titrS.^     manure  supplied  by  the  farmonjbo  the  Iftbonrer's  potato 
lijLBouBXB.  ground  or  for  the  carriage  of  oulm.    But  for  all  work 
^™"         which  does  not  fall  in  this  category  she  is -paid,  thus 
the  usual  rates  for  hoeing  and  pulling  turnips  aaid  for 
haymaking  in  the  northern  parishes  is  8  i.  a  day,  while 
la.  is  given  in  the  com  harvest ;  in  some  of  the  southern 
parishes  la.  a  day  appears  to  be  a  standard  wage  for  all 
kind  of  women's  work.    The  wife  also  adds  something 
to  her  earnings  by  washing  and  knitting,  while  the 
poultry  and  fruit  from  her  garden  are  laid  under  con- 
tribution so  as  to  swell  the   contents  of  the   family 
exchequer. 

wife  and  ^'  ^^®^®  seems  no  doubt  that  the  wife  and  children 

ehihlres.  ^re  considerable  losers  under  the  system  of  boarding  the 
labourer  at  the  farmhouse.  As  part  of  his  payment  is 
given  in  his  food,  he  has  not  so  much  to  bring  home  to 
his  wife  as  the  labourer  who  finds  for  himself,  and 
because  he  does  not  return  to  his  meals  during  the  day 
the  wife  makes  shift  with  tea  and  other  slops  all 
through  the  day  and  everyday.  This  is  also  the 
children's  fare,  except  when  they  have  to  take  their 
dinner  with  them  to  school,  in  which  ca83  they  dine  on 
bread  and  butter  or  bread  and  jam,  the  latter  becoming 
very  common  in  the  district.  Much  of  the  indigestion 
from  which  women  in  this  position  suffer  is  attributable 
to  the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  tea  for  every  meal 
in  the  day,  while  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  coming  race  one  prefers  not  to  prvjdicb. 
Where  there  is  a  cow  kept  a  milk  diet  (skim  milk)  is, 
however,  used,  though  sparingly,  for  Welsh  labourers 
and  peasants  are  far  too  frugal  to  **  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs  "  for  them.  It  is  also  too  often 
the  case  that  when  a  pig  is  killed  the  best  parts  of  it, 
e,g.,  the  hams,  are  sold  so  as  to  pay  for  its  feeding. 
The  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  rural  districts  is 
entirely  due  to  the  great  use  made  of  salt  meat  as  an 
article  of  diet  among  labourers  and  farmers. 

IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

Inferior  30.  I    have    already    referred    incidentally    to    the 

&raalK>uses.  qnestion  of  cottage  accommodation,  the  great  number 
^^^  of  those  which  are  vacant  and  uninhabited,  and  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  tenure  under  which  they  are 
held.  Before  I  further  supplement  these  remarks,  I 
may  briefly  refer  to  the  state  of  the  farmhouses,  which, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Pembroke  are 
often  far  from  satisfactory  ;  not  only  are  they  badly 
situated  and  have  badly  arranged  outhouses,  but  the 
domestic  accommodation  is  generally  too  limited  to 
permit  of  all  the  servants,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
family,  to  sleep  within  the  farmhouse ;  the  result  is  that 
young  servant  men  invariably,  and  the  farmer's  sons 
OGoasionally  sleep  over  the  stables  or  cowhouses  in 
rooms  that  are  often  only  partially  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  loft  where  there  is  generally  a  quantity 
of  hay  or  straw,  and  the  greatest  risk  is  incurred  bj^ 
the  use  of  unprotected  lights,  Ac.  in  places  where  so 
much  inflammable  matter  is  stored.  Formerly  the 
body  of  a  long  cart,  placed  on  the  floor  and  filled  in 
with  straw,  was  used  as  a  bed,  and  though  these  have 
now  largely  disappeared,  there  are  still  too  many 
specimens  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

AOe^ed  31.  But  a  more  serious  evil  arises  from  the  fact  that 

S^wTrfi*^  under  such  circumstances  the  young  men  are  under  no 
labourers.  restriction  at  night,  and  are  therefore  able  to  go  about 
"courting"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
This  means  that  they  visit  their  sweethearts, — servant 
maids  and  daughters  of  farmers,  at  other  farmhouses 
after  all  have  retired  to  bed,  and  are  admitted  by  them 
into  the  house,  where  they  remain  until  2  or  even 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Though  the  parties  are 
generally  careful  not  to  disturb  the  household,  still  this 
kind  of  courting  is  done  with  the  connivance  of  the 
enoiployer  who  excuses  himself  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  it  would  be  too  difficult  for  him  to  keep  any 
servants  if  he  restricted  them  in  these  respects.  Many 
young  men  *  sit;  up '  three  or  four  nights  a  week,  each 
night  with  a  different  girl,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  such  efficient  workmen  on  the  days 
that  follow  these  customary  vigils.  It  is  this  custom 
of  night  courting  which  is  at  the  very  root  of  all  the 
charges  of  immorality  which  are  so  frequently  brought 
against  the  Welsh  people,  who,  however,  in  spite  of 
this  ugly  custom,  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  pArts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  bom  in  the  rural  districts  of  Wales  is 
aljo've  the  average  for  simiKr  districts  in  England,  but 


statistics  do  not  support  this  view.    1  have  already       b.-TI 
pointed  out  that  for  the  Narberth  Union  the  proportion  NABBBRxir 
of  illegitimate   children  bom  is   1*1  to  every   1,000  " 

persons  living  as  compared  with  1*3  for  England  and 
Wales.  The  number  of  orders  in  bastardy,  I  was 
informed  by  the  clerks  to  the  justices,  for  the  different 
Petty  Sessional  Divisions  has  greatly  diminished  in 
recent  years.  Beferring  to  this  question  in  his  Beport 
for  1890,  the  Begistrar-Cxeneral  excludes  South  Wales 
from,  but  includes  North  Wales  in,  his  list  of  those 
districts  where  the  per-centage  of  illegitimate  children 
is  abnormally  high.  I  shall  therefore  reserve  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  question,  which  has  so  important  a 
bearing  on  the  life  of  the  agricultural  laJbourers,  until 
such  time  as  i  report  on  one  of  the  North  Wales  coun- 
ties in  which  I  may  find  such  a  state  of  things  as  to 
denumd  special  comment. 

32.  Labourers'  cottages  throughout  the  district  are  Description 
generally  dispersed  on  farms,  and  there  are  several  ofcottafes. 
parishes  in  tho  union  that  have  no  village  at  all ;  the 
main  roads  are  in  many  place  slined  with  cottages,  while 
their  whitewashea  wails  make  them  stand  out  clearly  in 
the  mountain  landscape  on  the  side  of  the  Precelly  range, 
such  as  at  Maenclochog.  There  is  a  growing  tendency, 
however,  to  congregate  together  so  as  to  live  near  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  chapel,  while  proximity  to  the 
village  shop  is  undoubtedly  a  consideration  for  the 
labourer's  wife.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  two 
types  of  cottages,  an  old  and  a  modern  type,  the  old 
ones  being  perhaps  as  primitive  in  their  style  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Wales.  *'  A  mud  walling  of 
**  about  5  feet  high,  a  hipped  end,  low  rooting  of  straw 
"  with  a  wattle  and  daub  chimney,  kept  together  with 
'*  hay  rope  bandages,  and  frequently  from  its  inclined 
**  posture  making  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  gable 
'*  end  over  which  it  hangs."  This  was  a  description 
of  the  exterior  written  in  1814,  and  it  still  applies  to 
the  older  class  of  cottages.  The  interior  arrangements 
have  been  also  fully  described  by  Mi*.  Culley  in  his 
report  in  1867,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  the  details  here  again.  There  are  no  new 
dwellings  built  with  this  mud  walling,  but  I  saw  some 
pigstyes  wherein  it  was  used,  in  course  of  construction, 
and  in  those  cases,  layers  of  straw  or  rushes  were 
intermixed  with  the  mud  so  as  to  bind  it  together. 
These  cottages,  and  particularly  the  huge  open  chim- 
neys which  arc  so  characteristic  of  them,  are  spoken  of 
by  some  as  of  Flemish  origin,  but  it  should  be  noticed 
that  throughout  Gower,  where  there  is  a  similar  Flemish 
colony,  all  the  cottages  are  stone- walled. 

In  this  class  of  cottages  there  are  generally  two 
rooms  downstairs,  which  provide  all  the  accommodation 
of  the  cottage.  Upstairs  there  is  generally  a  long 
rambling  unpartitioned  loft,  incapable  of  being  uti- 
lized for  any  purpose  except  that  of  a  lumber  room,  as 
the  roof,  which  is  neither  ceiled  or  rendered,  reaches  to 
the  floor,  and  no  light  is  admitted  except  occasionally 
through  a  window  in  the  gable  end  of  the  house  ;  as 
there  are  therefore  only  two  habitable  rooms  in  most 
of  these  cottages,  the  greatest  economy  has  to  be 
exercised  as  to  space,  and  the  beds  in  use  are  often 
such  as  can  be  so  converted  in  the  daytime  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  cupboard  or  chest,  with  the  bed 
clothes  folded  inside. 

Though  these  cottages  are  perhaps  still  in  the 
majority  throughout  the  rural  parts  of  the  Union,  they 
are  gradually  being  replaced  by  ordinary  stone-walled 
two-storied  cottages  with  a  slate  roof,  and  having  two 
rooms  downstairs,  and  two  or  three  upstairs.  All  that 
can  be  said  against  the  new  cottages  is  that  they  are  often 
left  in  a  more  or  loss  unfinished  state,  e.g.,  without  a 
ceiling  upstairs,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  wind  and  water 
tight.  Seldom  are  there  found  any  water  shoots  under 
the  eaves,  or  much  pavement  in  front  of  the  doors,  with 
the  result  that  when  it  rains  and  when  slops  are  thrown 
out,  pools  of  dirty  water  form  in  front  of  the  house, 
causing  in  timo.  foul  and  dangerous  exhalations  to  rise 
and  enter  the  dwelling. 

33.  One  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  only   Limited 
two  rooms  are  generally  available  both  for  sleeping  and  bedroom- 
living,  is  that  both  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  '^^^^^ 
family  have   to  sleep  in  the   same    room  though  in 
separate  beds.     There  is  no  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  this  injures  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 

Practically,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  houses  in  Wales ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  agriculturalists,  whether  farmers  or  labourers, 
often  preier  a  closely-packed,  ill- ventilated  room  to  an 
airy  one.  For  instance,  country  chapels  and  too  many 
rural  schools  in  Wales  are  seldom  ventilated  nt  all,  and 
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even  when  there  are  proper  meanB  of  doing  so  they  are 
never  used.  In  fact,  chimneys  which  are  not  in  use 
are  often  staffed,  so  that  no  air  should  pass  throngh 
them.  The  liberal  use  of  lime  for  white-washing  the 
walls  of  all  the  outhouses  has  a  good  sanitary  effect, 
though  the  practice  is  not  so  general  in  Pembrokeshire 
as  I  previously  found  it  in  Glamorganshire. 

The  drainage  is  always  mere  surface  drainage,  which, 
as  Mr.  W.  O.  Brigstock  remarks,  are  safer  than  faulty 
covered  drains,  as  being  exposed  to  the  air  the  noxious 
gases  are  blown  away  owing  to  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  district.  As  a  hilly  country,  the  supply  of 
water  is  everywhere  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  sanitary  authorities  have  also  taken  precautions 
to  prevent  the  pollution  of  drinking  water,  by  covering 
in  open  wells.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cottages 
and  very  many  farms  have  no  privies  attached,  and  it 
is  often  the  case  that  where  there  are  some  they  are 
not  used,  as  the  labouring  class  in  the  country  seem  to 
have  an  objection  to  them.  As  the  houses  are  scattered 
over  thin  and  sparsely  populated  districts  no  nuisance 
arises  in  this  respect.  Nor  do  pigstycs  create  a  nuisance 
except  where  they  are  built  against  the  dwelling-house, 
but  ttie  vigilance  of  the  sanitary  authority  has,  in  most 
cases,  led  to  their  removal  to  a  distance,  generally  to 
another  comer  of  the  garden.  As  1  have  already  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  the  cottages 
are  generally  held  by  the  labourers  from  their  em- 
ployers, the  rent,  generally  estimated  at  an  average  of 
about  21.  12«.,  being  allowed  as  part  pavment  of  the 
wages.  When  a  rent  is  paid  it  varies  trom  21.  to  bl., 
in  which  case  the  rates  are  also  paid  by  the  labourer. 

V. — GrAEDBNS,  ALLOTMENTS,   &0. 

34.  As  the  labourers'  cottages  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
grouped  together  in  villages,  there  is  a  garden  almost 
invariably  attached  to  every  cottage,  though  according 
to  modem  ideas  on  that  point  it  is  very  small  in  size. 
Nowhere  did  I  see  or  hear  of  one  measuring  J  of  an 
acre,  and  the  vast  majority  would  be  under  even  i  of 
an  acre.  This  defect  is  generally  remedied  by  the 
custom  of  granting  potato  grounds  forj  the  labourers 
in  the  farmers*  fields,  and  this  is,  as  a  rule,  preferred 
by  the  labourers,  as  spade  cultivation  is  thereby  dis- 
pensed with,  for  the  farmer  prepares  and  manures 
the  ground  himself.  The  cottage  garden  is  therefore 
used  for  early  potatoes,  and  such  other  vegetables  as 
turnips,  leeks,  carrots,  and  parsley,  which  are  generally 
Ixjiled  together  in  the  hotch-potch  broth  or  ''  cawl.'* 
But  even  in  the  garden  the  potato  preponderates  over 
every  other  vegetable,  so  that  everything  else  is  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Fruit  is  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  either 
by  farmers  or  labourers.  **  The  scarcity  of  orchards  " 
in  Pembrokeshire  was  a  subject  of  complaint  with 
George  Owen  in  1603,  and  it  continued  so  in  the  time  of 
his  annotator  a  century  later ;  it  was  also  a  complaint 
made  in  1814  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  in  report- 
ing on  the  agriculture  of  South  Wales  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  due  to 
a  popular  impression  that  orchards  do  not  flouiish 
when  exposed  to  sea-air,  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say.  As  to  bees,  very  few  are  kept, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  Llanboidy  district.  Local 
horticultural  shows  might  do  much  to  encourage  the 
cultivation*  of  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables,  fruit 
growing  and  bee-keeping.  In  this  respect  the  Llan- 
boidy show,  which  has  a  great  number  of  classes  for 
farmers  and  labourers  only,  has  already  done  much 
good,  especially  as  a  course  of  instruction  in  general 
cookery,  soup-making,  &c.,  was  conducted  in  the 
village  a  few  years  ago  by  Miss  Powell  of  Maesgwynne 
(with  the  help  of  her  own  cook).  A  considerable 
improvement  in  the  diet  of  the  labourers  was  then 
observed  to  result  therefrom.  In  this  respect  the 
wives  of  farmers  are  quite  as  much  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  of  labourers,  as  practically  all  the  cooking 
that  most  of  them  are  capable  of  is  the  boiling  of  broth 
and  the  brewing  of  tea. 

35.  As  to  allotments,  using  the  term  in  its  technical 
sense  of  plots  of  land  appropriated  under  an  enclosure* 
award,  there  is  only  one  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  Narberth  Union,  viz.,  at   Pendine,  where 


•  As  late  as  the  coramencement  of  the  17th  century  the  greater  part 
of  the  couQty  was  described  as  "  champion  "  or  unenclosed,  having  but 
"few  hedges  or  enclosures,"  with  the  result  that  over  S.OOO  of  the 
vounger  men  "  were  turned  to  the  open  fields  to  follow  their  cattle," 
being  exposed  to  all  the  privations  of  a  changeable  climate.  (Owen's 
Pembrokeshire,  pp.  42, 107,  and  146.) 
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3J  acres  were  set  apart  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
'*  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  poor."  The  whole  area  is 
now  lot  for  grazing  purposes  and  is  held  conjointly  by 
three  labourers.  It  is  described  as  wholly  unsuitable 
for  garden  cultivation,  which  was  also  the  character 
given  to  it  in  1867  when  Mr.  Culley  inquired  into  its 
use. 

I  believe  there  are  some  instances  of  the  enclosure 
of  commonable  land  which  have  occurred  within  the 
Union  since  the  Act  of  X845,  but  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  setting  aside  portions  thereof  for  allotments. 
But  the  only  case  of  wnich  I  was  definitely  iitformed 
was  in  Crunwear  parish.  Allotments  in  the  more 
poi>ular  sense  are  also  unknown  in  the  district,  namely, 
a  piece  of  land  let  to  a  person  whether  compulsorily 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  voluntarily  by  private 
landowners  to  be  cultivated  by  the  tenant  as  an  aid  to 
his  sustenance,  but  not  in  substitution  for  his  labour  for 
wages.  What  is  found  almost  everywhere,  however,  in 
the  district  are  the  potato  grounds,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  which  are  set  apart  for  the 
labourer  in  the  farmers'  own  fields.  Unfortunately  I 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  these 
potato  grounds,  but  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  any  labourer  who  desires  one 
can,  as  a  rule,  readily  obtain  a  plot  for  the  purpose. 

36.  The  chief  feature  of  the  district  is,  however,  its 
small  holdings,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  now  so 
numerous  as  they  formerly  were.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently  found  in  the  northern  district  where  they  were 
referred  to  as  forming  the  chief  inducement  for 
labourers  to  remain  in  the  country.  Those  who  hold 
them  are  generally  regarded  as  **  bound  tenants,*'  t.e., 
they  hold  under  the  condition  of  working  for  their 
landlord  (generally  a  tenant  farmer)  when  required ; 
and  as  in  some  cases  it  is  only  in  the  harvest  time  that 
employment  is  assured  them,  it  is  a  source  of  complaint 
that  owing  to  such  a  condition  they  lose  the  chance  of 
obtaining  work  elsewhere  in  the  winter.  One  im- 
lK)rtant  advantage  of  these  holdings  is  that  they  fill  a 
great  cap  in  the  daily  life  of  a  labourer's  wife  by 
giving  her  definite  work  to  do,  without  which  she  is 
apt  to  get  demoralised.  The  children  are  also  able  to 
have  a  milk  diet — and,  what  is  also  very  important,  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  manual  labour,  particularly  agri- 
culture. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  these  holdings,  it  was 
recently  stated  by  Councillor  Lewis  James  tnat  in  his 
division,  which  comprises  three  agricultural  parishes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Narberth,  he 
found  that  out  of  a  total  of  230  holdings,  165  are  small 
holdings  under  50  acres ;  in  the  northern  pert  of  the 
union  they  are  still  more  numerous. 

37.  Cow -pastures  are  also  not  unknown  in  some  parts  SnrriTilior 
of  the   district,  though  they  are    for  from  general,  gjjj^* 
Where   they  do  exist,  the  charge  for  them  seems  to 

vary  from  3i.  to  Bl.  a  year.  There  are  also  on  the 
Carmarthenshire  border  of*  the  district  a  few  Buryivals 
of  a  custom  which  appears  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
mitc^&r  system,  which  is  almost  universal  in  certain 
provinces  of  Franco  and  Italy.  It  is  called  in  the  dis- 
trict by  the  Welsh  name  **  hafod  '*  (which,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  means  an  entirely  different  thing,  viz.. 
summer  pasturage),  but  the  term  '*maerwriaeth  "  is 
used  for  it  in  other  parts  of  Carmarthenshre.  The 
custom  is  that  the  cattle  are  hired  at  so  much  per  head, 
the  aggregate  sum  raised  thereby  being  accepted  as 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  all  the  implements  and  uten- 
sils are  let  with  the  land.  The  tenant  is  obliged  to 
return  the  cattle  and  other  things  in  the  original  state, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  and 
natural  depreciation.  Other  survivals  of  agricultural 
customs  are  also  found  at  Stackpoole,  at  Trevine,  near 
Mathry,  and  at  St.  Nicholas,  near  Fishguard,  and  are 
descril^ed  in  the  evidence  included  in  the  Appendix. 


Vr. — Fkiendlt  Soctetibs. 
38.  The  high  rate  of  pauperism  for  which  the  district  SeMtigoi 


IS  so  notorious  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  friendly  societies  are  but  little  availed  of  by 
the  labouring  classes.  Unfortunately  some  old  societies 
which  once  existed  had  to  be  compulsorily  wound 
up,  owing  to  bad  management  or  to  the  embezzle- 
ment of  their  funds  by  dishonest  officials,  so  that  little 
or  no  confidence  is  now  felt  hj  many  labourers  in  such 
associations.  The  late  Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Powell,  of  Maes- 
gwynne (sometime  M.P.  for  Carmarthenshire),  made  a 
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laudabb  effort  ia  1874  to  fill  this  gap  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  for  the  united  counties  of  Carmarthen, 
Pembroke,  and  Cardigan,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  the  societies  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the 
counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts.  All  the  rules  and  tables 
of  the  new  society  were  prepared  under  the  best  ac- 
tuarial advico,  and  great  care  was  takan  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  committee  of  management  and  the  other 
officers,  so  as  to  restore  if  possible  the  confidence  which 
the  labourers  had  lost  in  such  organisations.  The 
movement  has  not,  however,  met  with  the  success 
which  it  deserves,  for,  according  to  th3  report  for  1890, 
only  18  branches  or  lodges  had  been  established  in 
West  Carmarthenshire  and  the  whole  of  i'embroke- 
shire,  with  a  membership  roll  of  330,  largely  drawn 
from  the  agricultural  population,  for  which  it  was 
primarily  intended.  Another  organisation,  that  known 
as  the  Bechabites,  which,  along  with  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  possesses  all  the  usual 
advantages  of  friendly  societies,  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  district  recently,  with  the  result  that,  according 
to  a  report  made  up  to  June  1891 ,  there  were  nine  lodges 
or  "  tents  "in  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire,  with  419 
members.  This  number  has  since  been  considerably 
increased,  particularly  at  Whit  land  and  Narberth. 
There  are  also  a  few  lodges  of  Oddfellows  and  two  or 
three  purely  local  societies ;  but,  after  all,  far  too  many 
of  the  labourers  still  keep  aloof  from  these  societies. 
Fanners  often  join  as  ordinary  members,  particularly 
in  the  north,  but  hardly  any  are  honorary  members, 
as  in  fact  they  could  scarcely  afford  a  membership 
which  did  not  make  a  provision  for  themselves  in  ill- 
health  and  old  age.  The  more  ordinary  method  of 
investing  sa^-ings  is  by  depositing  them  in  the  Post 
Office  savings  bank.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  I  found 
that  servant  girls  open  small  banking  accounts  oftener 
than  the  young  men  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  remoter  districts,  for  servant  girls  who  are  near 
to  the  larger  villages  or  the  towns  are  more  apt  to 
follow  the  changeable  fashions  of  dress,  and  waste  their 
wages  on  gaudy  millinery.  Servant  men  are  some- 
times permitted  by  their  employers  to  do  a  little  deal- 
ing  on  their  own  account  by  purchasing  a  pony  or  a 
few  sheep  with  the  view  of  re -selling  them  after  a 
season  at  a  profit.  The  custom  of  allowing  the  pasture 
of  a  sheep  or  two  in  p)art  payment  of  the  wages  in  the 
northern  district  is  specially  favourable  to  such  small 
experiments. 

VII. — General  Relation  between  Employer  and 
Employed. 

39.  None  but  the  friendliest  of  feelings  exists  between 
the  employer  and  employed  throughout  the  district, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  place  where  the 
one  class  takes  a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  in  the  south 
of  the  county  an  attempt  was  made  about  a  year  ago 
to  induce  the  labourers  to  join  some  kind  of  a  league 
or  union,  and  the  movement  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
xnake  some  employers  advance  their  wages  by  1«.  per 
week,  yet  the  agitation  was  not  conducted  in  any  hos- 
tile spirit,  and  as  soon  as  an  advance  was  granted  the 
attempted  organisation  came  to  an  end.  For  it  may 
be  said  that  the  patriarchal  relationship  which  existed 
at  one-  time  between  master  and  servant  has  not  been 
entirely  displaced  in  favour  of  a  purely  commercial 
transaction  ;  the  servant  is  still  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  his  master  takes  an  interest  in  his  social, 
and  still  more  so  in  his  religious,  condition ;  he  en- 
forces his  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship,  at  the 
Sunday  school,  and  at  prayer  meetings.    And  it  must 


not  be  thought  that  all  this  does  not  produce  some 
good  results,  for  there  is  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
rural  parts  of  Wales,  an  almost  total  absence  of  all 
serious  crime,  so  that  Her  Majestv's  judges  seldom 
have  any  criminal  work  to  do  in  Wales,  which  is  there- 
fore styled  by  enthusiastic  patriots, "  The  land  of  white 
gloves."  If  tho  sjrvaut  is  himself  a  member  of  any 
church  he  conducts  thedaily  family  worship  alternately 
with  the  head  of  the  household,  while  as  for  labourers 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  them  holding  offices  of 
importance  and  sitting  in  seats  of  authority  ab  the 
chapel  where  they  worship  or  the  Sunday  school  which 
they  attend.  This  state  of  things  tends  to  equalise  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  and  to  prevent  any  great  social 
cleavage  between  labourers  and  their  employers,  while 
it  tends  to  accentuate  the  great  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  exists  between  these  two  orders  and  the 
landowning  class,  which  generally  differs  from  the 
former  in  rospect  of  race,  language,  and  religion. 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  small  holdings,  the  lot 
of  many  a  labourer  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
weekly  wage  is  much  better  than  that  of  scores  of 
struggling  farmers  who  pay  high  rents  for  small  hold- 
ings of  poor  mountain  land.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  while  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  district 
has  to  some  extent  improved  in  recent  years,  the  small 
farmer  has  not  only  not  remained  stationar^^  but  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  owing  to  continued  depression 
in  agricultural  prices.  At  the  same  time,  the  charac- 
teristic land  hunger  of  Wales  does  not  appear  to  have 
in  the  least  degree  diminished,  as  the  competition  for 
farms,  particularly  small  holdings,  is  as  keen  as  ever. 
When  our  typical  small  farmer  has  children  at  home 
they  have  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  life  working 
as  no  hired  labourer  ever  works,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  any  payment  save  onl^  the  reward  of  feel- 
ing that  they  keep  a  home  for  their  parents,  for  whom 
a  notice  to  quit  would  often  be  scarcely  less  terrible 
than  a  death  warrant.  No  praise  too  high  can  be  given 
to  the  peasantry  of  Wales  for  their  thrift  and  industry, 
their  hard  living,  and  their  endless  toiling,  which  after 
all  never  end  in  miserly  selfishness,  but  are  invariably 
directed  towards  providing  for  their  children  a  happier 
and  better  lot  than  that  which  is  their  share.  The 
thirst  for  an  education  which  should  improve  the  social 
position  of  its  recipient  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  the 
University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwith,  established 
mainly  with  the  subscriptions  of  working  men,  is  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  that  lowly  ambitiqn.  This  and 
similar  institutions  have  already  diffused  throughout 
the  country  ideals  of  a  life  other  than  one  of  dull  and 
poorly  remunerated  toil,  but  in  addition  to  free  ele- 
mentary education,  which  is  already  enjoyed,  cheap 
intermediate  education,  now  in  course  of  being  pro- 
vided, will  still  further  tempt  the  rising  generation  to 
look  for  occupations  wherein  the  value  of  education  is 
recognised,  and  unless  the  attractiveness  of  country 
life  is  correspondingly  increased  and  an  intelligent 
interest  created  in  agricultural  pursuits  by  means  of 
technical  or  scientific  instruction,  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Wales  will  probably  go  on  at  a 
faster  rate  in  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  until 
those  who  still  remain  behind  will  be  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  act  as  shepherds  and  stockmen  for  the  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  at  a  time  when  grazing  has  become 
the  only  kind  of  farming  possible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        D,  Lleuper  Thomas 

(Assistant  Commissioner.) 
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NARBERTH  UNION.— PARISH  STATISTICS. 


Name  of  PnrMi. 


Amroth 
Begelly 
Bletherston  - 
Clarbeston    - 
Coedcanlas    - 
Cronwere 
Crinow 

♦Castle  Dwyran 
♦Cyffic 

♦Cilymaenllwyd 
East  WilJiamston 
♦Eglwys  Fair  a  Chung 
♦Egremont    - 
*Eglwy8  Cummin      - 
Grondre 

♦Henllan  Amgoed    - 
Jeffreystou  - 
Llandilo 
Llandissilio,  W. 
♦Llandissilio,  E. 
Llanfallteg,  W. 
♦Llanfallteg,  E. 
Llawbaden   - 
Ludchurch    - 
Llangolman  - 
Llandycefh  - 
Llandewi  Velfrey 
Lampeter  Velfrey     - 
Llysyfran 
Llanglidweu  - 
Llanboidy     - 
Loveston 
♦Llangain,  E. 
W. 
♦Marros 
Minwere 
Martletwy     - 
Maenclochog 
Mounton 
Mynachlogddu 
tNarberth,  N. 
S. 
New  Moat     - 
Newton 
*Pendine 
Beyuoldfcton 
Robeston  Wathen     - 
Slebech 
St.  Issels 
Yerbeston 
Vorlan 


Total 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Rateable  Value 
(1890). 

Popu- 
lation in 
1881. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1891. 

Number  of  Houses  in  1891. 

1 

li 
-J 

■s 

^ 

1^ 

1 

a 

5 

u 

Q 

1  D 

1 

H 

£       $.    d. 

1 

1 

-  !   2,878 

2,376  2  11     733 

718 

173 

1   3 

!    1 

104 

-  '   2,447 

2,006  15  6     558 

439 

28 

I   6 

— 

71 

2,366  ;   1,711  19  9  •       244 

2.^6 

50 



— 

28 

1,588 

1,276  19  8  !   153 

147 

82 

J   1 

,   — 

16 

843 

582  4  11      84 

100 

22 

2 

,   — 

15 

1,690 

1,134  9  3  1   213 

179 

43 

i   4 

1 

29 

352 

597  18  2      65 

58 

14 

3 

J   — 

5 

1    666 

629  16  0      87 

113 

19 

;  



7 

-  •   4,556    2,335  16  5     452 

403 

86 

2 

2 

38 

3,505  1   2.066  7  3  J    487 

474 

109 

1   ^ 

— 

64 

1,431  !   1,178  8  0.   498 

399 

101 

16 

— 

73 

-  1   2,618 

1,018  13  0     243 

242 

56 

'   1 

— 

31 

1,006 

731   6  6     114 

107 

22 

1   1 

— 

'    15 

8,740 

1,526  12  5     245 

240 

45 

3 

— 

18 

210 

228  9  0      59 

63 

14 

— 

— 

9 

-  1   1,038 

911  19  4     145 

116 

29 

— 

— 

18 

2,357 

2,043  1  7     494 

448 

110 

7 

— 

76 

1,132 

215  3  10      97 

81 

24 

1 

— 

16 

1,748 

1,626  19  7     404 

416 

109 

3 

— 

71 

4,719 

8,237  7  6     611 

573 

119 

11 

— 

65 

418 

530  12  0      72 

61 

11 

2 

— 

6 

1,448 

1,225  4  1     318 

816 

82 

2 

— 

64 

4,490    3,573  12  0  '   538 

547 

122 

— . 

1 

78 

1,607  '    818  15  10  1   216 

200 

43 

4 

— 

29 

2,912  '   1,217  9  0     264 

302 

64 

3 

— 

43 

-  '   2,684    1,9 1'i  6  5^    372 

242 

72 

5 

— 

40 

4,022    4,381  13  11     60*3 

509 

122 

20 

1 

78 

5,667    6,178  12  7^    975 

960 

218 

15 

— 

137 

-  '   1,466  ;   1,028  16  2     1^4 

147 

33 

2 

— 

22 

1,834     908  2  0     298 

247 

58 

4 

— 

33 

-   10,666    7,005  9  9    1,548 

1,537 

349  1 

22  1 

1 

194 

1,233     708  19  B\   i    126 

90 

20 

1 

— 

14 

-  t   4,758  ,   4,079  7  0  1   734  , 

787 

171 

2 

1 

75 

194  1    234  16  6      34 

22 

6  ' 

1 

— 

3 

.  .   2,574  1    705  10  0     145 

125 

23 

2  i 



13 

-  ]   1,957  1   1,050  16  6      49 

52 

9  . 

2    ! 

— 

4 

-  1   3,331    2,130  6  11  1   374  ' 

375 

92 

— 

— 

72 

2,484     946  17  8     480 

398 

91  i 

27 

— 

48 

330     208  12  0      33 

29  1 

5  1 

1 

— 

2 

6,166    1,287  10     481   1 

414 

h3 

9 

— 

57 

3,015    5,644  18  8    1,654  1 

1,524 

369  1 

41 

5 

172 

3,069    2,934  19  9  1   680  | 

571 

124 

22 

— 

76 

3,101    1,976  16  4 

305 

316 

59 

3 

— 

29 

721     494  9  0 

43 

24 

4 

2 

— 

— 

1,578  1    617  1  6 

169 

165 

41 

4 

1 

21 

525  ,    316  9  6 

71 

61  ; 

16 

— 

— 

14 

1,345  1   1,527  16  4 

319 

225 

61 

10 



36 

4,586  1 

2,657  3  10 

363  1 

339  ' 

68 

7 

— 

37 

-  1   3.830  1 

5,926  1  9 

1,950 

1,783 

411 

23 

— 

240 

-  1   1,252  1 

637  16  6  ' 

100  1 

101 

20 

2 

— 

13 

270  1 

192  6  0  '    30 

28 

6 

— 

— 

3 

- 

124,418  '  90,532  6  11   19,523 

1             '       ' 

18,176 

4,148 

304 

'* 

2,412 

*  The  parishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen  ;  all  the  others  are  in  Pembrokeshire, 
t  Narberth  North  includes  the  borough  of  Narberth. 

Note. — Comparing  the  population  of  the  whole  union  in  1891  with  that  of  1881  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  6  {K»r  cent., 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  decrease  followed  upon  a  decrease  of  3*9  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  decade  ;  the  population  in  1891 
being  1 0|  per  cent,  less  than  in  1871. 

As  is  usually  the  case  the  decrease  has  been  very  irregularly  distributed,  in  >ome  parishes  a  continuous  increase  being  observ- 
able ;  in  some  a  fluctuation  of  alternate  increase  and  decrease,  and  in  some  of  marked  and  continuous  decline. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  population  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891  of  those  parishes  of  more  than  200  inhabitants  in  which  the 
most  marked  decrease  is  observable  in  1891  as  oomparcd  with  1881 : — 


Population. 

Inereaie  [  •»• }» or 
Deereaw  [*  J  per  ocnt. 

Parishes. 

1871 

1881 

1871 

Coun^. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

to 
1881. 

to 
1891. 

to 
1891. 

Robeston  Wathen          -            ,            -            . 

841 

319 

225 

-  6-5 

-29'6 

-84-0 

Pembroke. 

Llanddewi  Velfrey        -            .            .            . 

724 

602 

509 

-16'9 

-16»6 

-29*7 

Begelly 

East  Williamston           .... 

621 

558 

439 

-10*0 

-Sl'8 

.29*3 

535 

493 

899 

-  7-8 

-19*0 

-25*4 

Narberth,  S.      -            -            -            .            . 

696 

680 

571 

-  2*8 

-16'0 

18*0 

Llangljdwen      -            .            -            .            - 

296 

298 

247 

-  0-7 

-18-7 

-16-6 

Carmarthen. 

Cronwear           -            -            .            .            . 

210 

212 

179 

+    1-0 

-15-6 

-.14-8 

Pembroke. 

Monachlogddu  -            -            .            »            . 

470 

481 

414 

+   2'3 

-18-9 

-12'0 

Maendochog     -            -            -            .            - 

388 

480 

898 

+  25-8 

-17-0 

+   4'0 

w 

The  number  of  inhabitants  for  each  dwelling  was  in  1871 
f«  „  ,9  1881 

»>  n  ft  1891 


4-55 
4*58 

4-88 
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EVIDENCE  ACCOMPANYING  MR.  LLEUPEB  THOMAS'S  REPORT. 
Index  to  Evidence,  accobdikg  to  Distbicts  and  Pi 
Narh&rth  Union, 

Amroth     - 

Begelly     - 

Eglwys  Pair*a  Churig     - 

Llanboidj 

Maendochog 

Martletwy 

P&mbroke  JTrvion. 
(a.)  Evidence  received  at  public  meeting         -  .  . 

(&.j  Statement  of  employ  ere       -  -  .  ,  - 

(c.)  Supplemental  statement  (made  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Rooh) 


HaverfordweMt  Union. 


Extracts  from  reports  of  medical  officers 

(a.)  English-speaking  portion  of  nnion : — 

Hayerfordwest :  Evidence  of  employers     ^  .  .  .  . 

St.  Ishmael's :  Evidence  of  labourers         ..... 

(6.)  Welsh-speaking  portion  of  nnion : — 

Fishguard     -  -  -  -- 

Mathry         -.--..... 

St.  David's  -.-..--.. 

North  Pembrokethvre. 

(a.)  Evidence  as  to  Cardigan  and  Newcastle  Emlyn  Unions  (in  Pembrokeshire) 
(6.)  Evidence  as  to  Cardigan  Union  only         ..... 
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SELECTION  OP  EVIDENCE  RECEIVED  AS  TO  THE  UNION  OP  NARBERTH. 


>*>s. 


1.  Amroth  Farish. 

Mr.  B.  Gr.  John,  Craigyborion,  Narberth  :— 

1.  There  is  not  half  enough  labourers  in  the  district 
at  present  and  what  there  is,  is  yery  inefficient. 
The  engagement  is  generally  by  the  year,  but 
weekly  in  a  few  cases,  the  wages  being  8«.  a 
week  and  food,  and  the  perquisites  {see  evidence 
under  Begelly),  or  from  Vie.  to  165.  a  week  on 
labourer's  own  food.  In  hay  time  and  harvest 
28.  6d.  is  paid  with  beer, — lunch  and  tea  also 
given  in  addition  to  the  usual  meals.  The  la- 
bourer has  better  living  and  cheaper  food  and 
raiment  than  formerly ;  his  children  are  well 
educated,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  situa- 
tions  as  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  offices  of  trust 


on  railways  and  other  industries,  and  yet  we 
have  more  pauperism  f^om  that  class  than  from 
among  artunns. 

2.  Begelly  and  8i.  Istells. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  farmer,  Langdon,  speaking  for 
the  parishes  of  St.  Issell's  and  BegeUy ; — 

1.  The  supply  of  labour  tends  to  be  insufficient  since 
1870.  The  emigration  from  the  country  is  still 
going  on  and  increasing.  Those  who  stay  behind 
are  generally  (1)  the  older  men ;  (2)  the  ineffi- 
cient young  ones ;  and  (3)  those  who  marry  too 
young  and  so  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  remove 
elsewhere.  Rents  are  too  high  to  permit  the 
employment  of  that  number  of  labourers  which 

I  2 
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proper  cultivation  requires.  Farmsorvants  are 
found  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  as  compared 
with  labourers  hving  in  ottages.  It  is  only 
on  large  farms  that  the  latter  are  engaged  as  a 
rule. 

2.  The  engagement  in  both  cases  is  a  yearly  one 

though  labourers  are  generally  paid  weekly  (or 
sometimes  fortnightly),  bein^  subject  to  a  week's 
notice.  The  general  coidition  of  hiring  is  that 
a  labourer  sets  from  8««.  to  lOs.  a  week  on  the 
farmer's  finding  with  a  cottage  rent  free,  and  a 
garden  measuring  about  20  perches ;  the  free 
setting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the 
farmer's  field,  the  driving  of  the  laoourer's  culm, 
which  I  estimate  is  worth  30*.  a  year.  In  the 
case  of  my  own  labourers  I  give  them  14».  a 
week  on  their  own  food,  but  all  the  other  privi- 
leges I  mentioned  are  included.  I  pay  Ss.  a 
week  extra  in  hay  time,  but  that  is  not  a  general 
rule  with  other  farmers,  in  some  parts  to  the 
south  of  the  union  30«.  is  given  to  cover  all  the 
harvest.  I  estimate  their  total  earnings  to  be 
about  40Z.  a  year. 

There  is  not  much  classification  of  employ- 
ments nor  much  distinction  made  in  the  pay  of 
labourers  in  the  district. 

3.  Women  work  a  little  in  hay  time  and  at  the  com 

harvest  and  get  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  their  food. 
There  is  practically  no  piece-work  given  now — 
mowing  used  to  be,  before  the  introduction  of 
machines  ;  hedging  is  still  sometimes  given. 

4.  There  are  plenty  of  cottages,  but  they  are  bad 

ones.  There  arc  two  types  :  (1)  a  straw-thatched, 
mud-walled,  house  with  two  rooms  downstairs 
and  an  unpartitioned  loft  above.  They  are 
generally  very  low — one  has  to  stoop  in  entering 
them ;  (2)  modern  cottages  have  two  rooms 
down  and  two  upstairs.  Pigstyes  generally 
belong  to  the  cottages. 

The  potato  ground  given  in  the  farmer's  field 
average  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each.  Very 
few  labourers  belong  to  friendly  societies,  which 
are  in  bad  repute  in  the  district ;  one  was  broken 
up  lately  at  Begelly  and  another  at  Bobeston 
Wathen. 

3.  Egkoye  Fair  a  Ghwig, 

Mr.  James,  Aberelwyn  : — 

1.  I  am  the  owner  of  the  farm  1  occupy ;  it  is  about 

200  acres,  of  which  I  sublet  30  acres  to  labourers. 
Two  of  the  labourers  are  employed  on  my  farm, 
they  have  each  about  7  acres  of  land  attached  to 
their  cottages  for  which  they  pay  71.  and  12/. 
respectively.  I  set  their  com,  and  do  all  the 
work  requiring  the  use  of  horses,  such  as  carry- 
ing hay,  lime,  and  culm. 

Most  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  have  a 
place  to  keep  a  cow  or  two,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  would  stay  in  the  country  unless  they  had 
it. 

2.  To  the  labourers  I  pay  Is.  a  day  in  winter  and 

Is.  3d.  in  summer  and  their  food.  A  thatcher 
who  lives  in  another  cottage  of  mine  gets  2s.  a 
day  and  his  food  all  the  year  round  for  thatching 
cottages,  Ac.  I  haVe  also  two  servant  men 
living  on  the  premises;  they  sleep  in  a  loft 
over  the  cowhouse.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
come  into  the  house  to  sleep.  This  is  the  usual 
custom  of  the  country  and  the  men  go  about 
courting  at  night.  One  of  my  maids  is  now 
encemte.  The  foreman  servant,  who  is  23  years 
of  age,  gets  14L  a  year  and  the  pasture  of  a 
sheep.  He  has  2SL  in  the  Savings  Bank ;  a  lad 
of  lo  gets  61,  iOs.  The  dairymaid,  who  is  about 
28  years  oJ*  age,  is  paid  10/.  10s.  a  year  and  has 
18Z.  in  the  Bank. 

3.  The  men  have   three    meals    a    day,    breakfast, 

dinner,  and  supper.  Women,  however,  take  tea 
between  dinner  and  supper.  Ten  years  ago  we 
used  to  give  broth  three  times  a  day.  Now 
breakfast  consists  of  coflec  and  bread  and  butter ; 
dinner  in  winter,  of  broth,  potatoes,  and  salt  meat 
— in  warm  weather  flummery  ( W.,  **  Syccan  ")  and 
milk  with  bread  and  cheese  to  follow ;  supper, 
broth  and  bread  and  cheese.  Tea  is  given  in 
harvest.  Men  work  from  about  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
nc  particuar  time  being  allowed  for  meals,  only 
so  long  as  they  require  to  eat  it.    The  only 


piece-work  given  in  the  district  is  hedging  and  Tn 

occasionally  draining — though  I  know  work  is  ^^^ 

done  more  promptly  when  given  out  as  piece-  Labocis, 

work.  — 
There  are  no  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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4.  Llamlxndy, 

(This  is  in  every  respect  a  model  village — thanks  to 
the  affectionate  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  late  W.  R.  H. 
Powell,  of  Maesgwynne,  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Car- 
marthenshire. It  has  both  an  agricultural  and  horti- 
caltural  show,  at  the  latter  of  which  labourers  are  the 
chief  exhibitors  and  prize  winners.  There  is  a  reading 
room  and  a  market  hall,  suitable  for  holding  large 
meetings.  The  village  is  well  supplied  with  water 
brought  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Powell.  Some  six  years 
ago  Miss  Powell  (with  the  assistance  of  her  own  cook) 
held  a  course  of  cookery  classes  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  lal>burers,  which  produced 
some  good  results  at  the  time.  There  is  a  strong 
branch  of  the  United  Counties'  Friendly  Society  in 
the  village.) 

Meeting  of  employers  of  labour  at  3  p.m.,  June  Ist, 
at  which  the  following  evidence  was  given : — 

1.  The  average  wage  in  the  district  is  1«.  3c2.  a  day 

for  regular  workmen,  is.  6d.  a  day  for  an  occa- 
sional labourer  but  he  gets  2s.  in  the  summer. 
Estate  labourers,  at  Maesgwynne  get  2s.  a  day  on 
their  own  food,  cottages  and  gardens  rent  free, 
and  haulage  of  culm  included.  Those  in  charge 
of  horses  get  a  suit  of  clothes  every  year.  Ma- 
sons and  carpenters  in  the  neighboarhood  get  3«. 
a  day.  Women  are  paid  8d.  a  day  for  turnip 
hoeing  and  working  at  the  hay,  and  \s.  at  the 
corn-harvest.  There  is  a  disinclination  on  part 
of  women  to  work  much  out  in  the  fields.  Po- 
tato ground  is  given  to  the  labourers,  for  which 
women,  too,  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  day's 
work  for  every  load  of  manure  (extending  over  labooim' 
about  100  yards).  About  one  in  every  10  of  the  Ji^««*«*- 
labourers  have  cows,  but  their  wives  generally 
keep  a  great  number  of  fowls  and  make  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  selling  the  eggs  and  chickens. 
Many  also  keep  bees.  Most  of  the  farmers  brew 
their  own  beer  in  summer,  and  there  is  a  free 
supply  given. 

At  a  labourers'  meeting  in  the  evening  the  foregoing 
evidence  was  corroborated.  The  following  was  also 
given : — 

2.  In  some  instances  where  there  are  cottages   on 

farms  labourers  are  tied  down  to  work  on 
those  particular  farms  at  harvest,  but  do  not 
get  employment  there  at  other  times  in  the 
year.  Men  who  work  in  Glamorganshire,  but 
have  left  their  families  at  home  living  in  such 
cottages,  have  to  return  to  work  at  the  harvest. 
Such  condition  requiring  harvest  work  but 
providing  work  at  no  other  season  is  a  great 
grievance.  One  or  two  of  the  men  present  had 
returned  from  the  Rhondda  Valley  owing  to  ill- 
health. 

3.  Breakfast,  about  7  a.m.,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee   I)"*- 

and  bread  and  cheese  (cold  bacon  generally 
placed  on  the  table  as  well).  Dinner  at  noon, 
consisting  of  broth,  salt  bacon,  and  vegetables. 
Fresh  meat  is  given  occasionally  in  harvest  time. 
The  bread  is  whole  meal  (wheat),  though  some 
still  make  oat  cakes.  Servant  men  sleep  in  out- 
houses, in  four-post  beds,  but  there  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  Ixnly  of  a  cart  being  used  as  a 
bed.  Lads  between  the  a^e  of  15  and  18  are 
subject  to  very  little  restraint ;  they  often  raise 
portions  of  their  money  so  as  to  buy  at  the 
village  shops  without  consulting  their  parents. 
Credit  is  also  given  them. 


Teim'ec( 
cottagn. 


5.  Maenclochog, 

Wages  have  gone  up  unite  5Z.  within  the  last  12 
or  15  years.  Rents  have  also  been  advanced, 
the  result  being  that  lads  are  now  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  able-bodied  labourers.  One 
farmer  pays  6s.  a  week  all  the  year  round  to  his 
labourer,  who  has  a  cottage  ana  20  acres  of  land, 
for  which  he  pays  23/.  a  year  rent.  He  keeps 
three  cows  ana  nine  sheep,  but  the  farmer  helps 
him  at  harvest,  and  carries  his  culm  free  of 
charge.      Another  farmer  pays  his  labourer  Is, 
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»  day,  with  a  cottage  and  a  place  to  keep  two 
cows  rent  free.  Another  pays  1«.  6d.,  but  with- 
out any  privileges,  to  another  labourer.  Wives 
of  labourers  who  keep  cows  sell  their  butter  and 
eggs  to  a  local  shop'.ieeper,  who  sends  them  to 
the  Bhondda  Valley. 

2.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  district, 

very  little  wheat  is  grown ;  the  bread  is  gene- 
rally made  of  mixed  wheat  and  barley  flour, 
some  still  made  of  shipris  (i.e.,  barley  and  oats 
mixed).  Fresh  meat  given  only  in  harvest 
time ;  at  all  other  times  the  dinner  is  broth, 
bacon,  and  vegetables.  No  beer  given  at  any 
time. 

3.  Family  prayers  always  kept  after  breakfast,  the 

scir^ant-man  or  labourer  leading  in  prayer  alter- 
nately with  the  head  of  the  family.  One  ser- 
vantman  conducts  a  Bible  class  in  winter.  Many 
of  the  farmers  and  most  of  the  labourers  belong 
to  a  lodge  of  Oddfellows  at  the  place.  Biddings 
(**  neithiorau  **)  accompanying  weddings  hive 
died  out,  but  it  is  still  customary  **to  set  up 
a  house"  (**  cywcirio  ty  ")  for  young  married 
couples  by  brining  them  prrsents  of  money  and 
articles  of  furniture  Children  at  school  and 
the  women  wear  clogs  for  the  most  part. 

6.  Marlletwy. 

(And  adjoining  parishes  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Union.} 

1.  The  wages  paid  in  the  district  used  to  be  12«.  a 

week  on  the  labourers'  own  finding.  Last  year 
they  rose  to  13«.  a  week,  to  which  are  added 
house  and  garden  (nbont  one-tenth  acre),  esti- 
mated at  ^7.  a  year,  the  setting  of  three  hun- 
dred-weights of  potatoes,  valued  at  IZ.  a  cwt. 
(seed,  as  well  as  labour,  and  manure  being 
given  by  the  farmer)  haulage  of  culm,  generally 
amounting  to  five  loads  a  year  estimated  at 
78.  &^.  per  load.  Food  also  is  given  during  hay 
and  harvest  time,  when  five  meals  are  given ; 
meat  at  dinner  only.  ^lany  women  go  out  tur- 
nip hoeing  and  picking,  and  general  harvesting 
at  la.  a  day.  If  a  labourer  is  ill  for  a  week  or 
fortnight  his  pay  is  seldom  stopped.  Quarry- 
men  in  the  district  receive  16s.  a  week. 

2.  Servantmen  sleep  in  the  lofts  in  the  outhouses  ;  as 

a  rule  the  farmhouses  are  not  large  enough  to 
give  them  a  bedroom  insioe.  (The  body  of  an 
old  cart  filled  with  straw  is  still  often  used  as  a 
bed  for  the  servantmen,  and  was  described  by  a 
farmer,  who  had  slept  many  years  in  one  himself, 
as  so  comfortable  that  he  felt  little  inclination 
to  get  out  of  it  in  the  morning.)  There  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  engage  young  servantmen 
rather  than  labourers,  as  farmers  cnnnot  afibrd 
to  pay  for  the  best  labour.  What  is  wanted  is 
n  permanent  readjustment  of  rent.  There  is  no 
land,  however,  unoccupied.  All  the  good  land 
is  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  but  poor 
land  IS  neglected  and  allowed  to  get  worse. 

Most  of  the  cottages  are  built  of  stone  but  are 
straw  thatched. 

7.  PEMBROKE  UNION. 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Bati>nble 
Value. 

Inhabited 

Uoiues  in 

1831. 

Inhabited 

Houses  in 

1891. 

Population 

in 

1«81. 

PopwUtion 

in 

1891. 

1 

5.725 

6J04» 

80,847            81,276 

1 

^a«es. 


Perquintei* 


(a.) 

Evidence  received  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 

Town  Hall,  Pembroke,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  June 

(Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  flodgeston,  being  the  chief  witness), 

and  at  a  labourers'  meeting  held  in  the  evening  at  the 

same  place : — 

1.  The  current  rate  of  wages  is   128.  a  week,  but 

during  the  time  that  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the 

houses  \8.  B,  week  extra  is  paid  (so  as  to  cover 

Sunday  work),  making  about  i2«.  6d.  a  week  all 

the  year  round  in  money  payment.     A  cottage 

and  garden  estimated  as  worth  3Z.  10«.  a  year  is 

given  rent  free ;  hauling  all  culm  (from  three 


to  four  loads  a  year)  valued  at  11. ;  the  setting,  b.-ii. 
Ac.  of  two  cwts.  of  potatoes  at  10».  a  cwt.  Nabmbte. 
equals  11. ;  11.  ilO«.  Michaelmas  perquisites  or 
harvest-home  money  paid  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  is  the  end  of  the  labourer's  year  ; 
but  some  farmers  give  food  in  the  harvest  in- 
stead of  Michaelmas  money.  There  is  also  an 
allowance  of  beer  in  harvest  time. 

Labourers  on  the  Stackpole  Home  Farm  and 
Estate  are  engaged  by  the  fortnight  at  the  rate 
of  1S8.  a  week,  but  they  pay  rent  for  their  cot- 
tages ;  carters  receive  '628,  6(L  a  fortnight. 
Culm  is,  however,  carried  free,  and  11.  hiurvest 
money  is  given. 

2.  Ten  of  the  labourers  have  a  cow  each  on  some   Cow  pasturd 

land  which  they  hold  of  Earl  Cawdor  as  joint  J^^^ 
tenants.  The  hay  is  made  into  10  small  ricks, 
of  a  size  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and  then 
the  labourers  draw  lots  for  the  rick  which  each 
one  is  to  have  for  his  own  use.  The  labourers, 
however,  do  not  care  for  this  system,  as  they 
cannot  agree  among  themselves  on  spending 
money  on  manuring,  &c.  They  would  much 
prefer  separate  holdings.  The  present  low  price 
of  butter  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  keeping  of 
cows  by  labourers.  Cottage  gardens  have  much 
improved  on  tibe  Stackpole  Estate,  as  Earl 
Cawdor  ofiers  prises  for  the  best  gardens. 
Ploughing  matches  have  died  out  nearly  20 
years  ago. 

Up  to  about  12  years  ago,  men  who  were  not 
regularly  employed  at  the  same  place,  used  to 
stand  in  the  market  place  at  Pembroke  on  market 
days,  so  as  to  be  engaged  for  the  harvest,  but  there 
is  no  extra  labour  of  the  kind  obtainable  now. 
Many  labourers  object  to  the  system  of  holding 
their  cottages  of  their  employer  as  part  payment 
of  their  wages ;  they  are  regarded  and  known  as 
**  bound  tenants,"  and  many  leave  for  Glamorgan- 
shire because  they  want  independence  ;  labourers 
are  much  more  intelligent  than  formerly. 

3.  Farmers  generally  complain  of  their  inability  to  High  rtnti. 

employ  labour  owing  to  want  of  money;  a 
general  memorial  for  a  reduction  in  rents  pre- 
sented to  the  landlords  last  November ;  some 
abatements  were  made  but  no  permanent  re- 
ductions. Last  Michaelmas  an  attempt  was 
made  from  the  outside  to  get  the  labourers  to 
join  a  labourers'  federation ;  a  general  demand 
was  made  for  an  advance  of  28.  a  week,  and  in 
most  districts  the  farmers  compromised  by 
giving  l8.  a  week  more.  Then  the  Union  broke 
up. 

4.  Cottages  (according  to  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Medical  Gottacet. 

Officer  of  Health)  appear  to  be  better  on  con- 
solidated estate.  The  old-fashioned  ones  have 
two  rooms  only,  both  on  the  ground  floor ;  they 
are  ventilated  through  the  chimney  and  window. 
There  are  old-fashioned  Flemish  chimneys  still 
to  be  seen  at  Jameston,  St.  Florence.  Tiamphey, 
and  Castlemartin.  The  modern  cottages  have 
three  small  rooms  upstairs.  Pigs  and  poultry 
are  generally  kept,  but  when  a  pig  i^i  killed,  the 
hams  are  generally  sold;  all  the  eggs  and 
chickens  are  also  sold ;  none  are  ever  kept  for 
home  consumption. 

5.  hx  the  Angle  district  three  meals  a  day  are  given, 

with  a  little  extra  refreshment  in  summer.  The 
usual  dinner  is  potatoes  and  bacon  (no  broth). 
One  pound  of  butter  is  given  as  an  allowance 
every  week  for  each  servant,  and  it  is  kept  for 
each  one  on  a  separate  plate. 

(6.) 

Statemekt  of  Emplotbbs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  Leech  (Corston),  Mr.  W.  B.  Koberts, 
(Loveston),  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Griffiths  (Meirion  Court),  in 
consultation  together  as  to  the  south-western  part  of 
the  Pembroke  Union  (the  statement  as  to  wages,  &o. , 
is  omitted  as  tallying  with  the  foregoing) : — 

1.  The  supply  of  labour  is  rathar  short,  there  being   Supply, 
a  considerable  decrease  during  the  last  10  years. 

2.  Ordinary  labourers  work  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.   Hounct 
in  summer  (excepting  haytime),  but  less  in  winter,   ^^^^ 
stockmen's  hours  are  about  the  same,  but  carters  a 

little  more.     Very  few    women  are  employed — they 
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work  from  8    to  6.     One  hour,  viz.,  from    12  to   1, 
allowed  all  labourers  alike  for  meals. 

3.  All  the  cottages  are  scattered  on  farms,  and  not 
grouped  in  villages,  they  are  held  by  the  labourers  on 
the  condition  of  working  on  the  farm,  from  one  to 
three  months*  notice  being  reauired  to  terminate  the 
tenancy.  Cows  are  not  generally  kept  by  the  labourers, 
but  where  they  are  found  they  are  pastured  at  the  rate 
of  Ss,  a  week  to  be  deducted  from  wages.  Pigs  usually 
kept.  Yery  few  labourers  belong  to  benefit  societies. 
The  general  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
is  good* 


SuMMAKT  of  a  Statement  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Eooh  (of  Tenby), 
in  so  far  as  it  differs  from,  or  supplements  the 
previous  statements  as  to  the  Union  of  Pembroke. 

1.  The  present  supply  of  labour  is  insufficient,  there 
being  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  within  the  past  10  or 
15  years  ;  nor  are  the  labourers  so  efficient,  as  the 
best  leave  for  mines,  trades,  clerkships,  emigration,  &c. 

2.  As  to  hours  of  work  for  carters,  they  are  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  winter, 
and  for  ordinary  labourers  the  same  in  sunmier,  but 
from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  winter.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner ;  on  large 
farms  it  is  difficult  to  supervise,  and  many  farmers 
would  be  glad  of  eight  hours  steady  work. 

3.  The  best  labourers  get  ISs.  a  week  throughout  the 
year  but  to^ithout  any  allowances. 

4.  The  cottages  are  generally  held  by  tenant  farmers 
who  sublet  to  the  labourers  at  rents  varying  from 
31.  to  bl.  a  year.  The  cottages  have  from  two  to  four 
rooms,  each  being  about  12  feet  square.  Little  drainage 
is  required,  there  is  a  good  water  supply,  and  there  is 
generally  a  washhouso  or  scullery  adjoinmg  the  house, 
and  privy  in  the  garden,  the  size  of  which  is  from  one- 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Allotments  are  not  demanded,  but  more  labourers 
than  at  present  would  like  to  have  land  to  keep  a  cow, 
though  many  would  not  wish  it.  The  potato  crop  has 
become  so  uncertain,  and  potatoes  generally  so  cheap, 
that  labourers  do  not  wish  to  plant  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  formerly.  No  live  stock  are  generally  kept 
besides  bees,  and  these  are  not  very  general.  Many  of 
the  labourers  belong  to  (registered)  Friendly  Societies 
which  have  local  branches.  There  are  also  well 
managed  trustees*  savings  banks. 

5.  During  the  last  50  years  wages  have  increased 
from  8fi.  to  iSs.  a  week  lor  the  best  labourers,  taking 
the  year  and  with  no  allowances  ;  during  the  last  10 
years  the  increase  has  been  from  15«.  to  18«.  The  rents 
of  cottages  have  slightly  increased ;  the  price  of  corn 
and  cotton  goods  is  reduced ;  butter  has  increased  in 
price ;  and  in  c  fusequc  iice  of  the  potato  disease,  and 
pigs  being  pro'.iiMtc'I  from  taking  exercise  on  roads, 
afjout  half  the  nuiiiber  of  pigs  are  kept  by  labourers, 
compared  with  what  were  kept  50  years  ago,  when  the 
keeping  was  general  and  beneficial. 

The  general  mode  of  agricultural  employment  is  by 
a  boy,  commencing  about  14  years  of  age,  to  hire  to  a 
farmer  as  farm  servant  by  the  year  commencing^  at 
Michaelmas.*  This  ho  will  continue  for  about  eight 
years,  when  he  will  either  better  \iiti  employment, 
generally  at  the  mines,  or  marries,  or  does  both.  The 
thrifty  and  sober  during  farm  service  are  able  to  save 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  in  some  cases  to  set 
themselves  upon  farms ;  but  very  frequently  a  boy 
going  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  family  cottage  to 
the  comparative  ease  of  farm  service  as  to  food  and 
money,  sets  too  light  value  on  his  money,  and  parts 
with  too  much  of  them  on  drink,  treating  sweethearts, 
and  dissoluteness.  The  wages  of  farm  servants,  male 
and  female,  have  quadi'upled  in  50  years, — from  61.  or 
6Z.  to  2U.  for  males. 

General  healthiness  prevails,  and  freedom  from  zy- 
motic diseases  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rheumatism 
caused  by  exposure  in  a  damp  climate.  With  some 
small  piltering  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  serious 
olience  to  person  or  property. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  south  of  Pembrokeshire, 
in  which  1  have  resided  for  55  years. 


♦  (By  tliw  probably  old  Michat'Imas  is  meant ;  that  is  the  commence* 
meiit  of  the  year  of  service  in  all  other  parts  of  the  county.) 


8.  HAVERFORDWEST  UNION.  ,  Th< 

Area  of  Union  in.  statute  arecw,  157,016 ;  population    L^riiL 
in  1881.  82,983  5  rateable  value,  152,673Z.  — 

Statistics  derived  from  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
census  as  to  registration  district,  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  Union : — 


Statute 
Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses  in 

1881. 

Inhabited 

Houset  in 

1891. 

Population 

in 

1881. 

Population 

in 

1891. 

167,247 

7,182 

7,040 

88,791 

82,580 

EXTRi^CTS  FAOK  RbPOBTS  OF  MeDICAL  OfFICEBS  OF  HeaLTH. 

1.  From  Report  for  1890  of  Dr.  Grriffiths,  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Milford  rural  sanitary  district.  After 
mentioning  three  houses,  two  at  Broadway  and  one  at 
Tiersoross,  as  being  unfit  for  habitation,  "the  roof 
''  leaky,  the  floors  quite  damp,  and  the  walls  also  in  a 
**  bad  state,"  the  report  then  goes  on,  **The  majority 
**  of  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  class  in  my  district 
**  are  very  inferior;  a  larg;e  number  will  soon  have  to 
"  be  improved,  or  they  will  have  to  be  condemned  as 
**  unfit  for  human  habitation."  .....  "In 
**  former  reports  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the 
**  short  supply  of  water  in  Dale  village;  I  frequently 
'*  receive  complaints  from  the  inhabitants  that  they 
"  suffer  from  scarcity  of  water." 

2.  Report  for  1891  of  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Williams,  medical 
officer  for  the  Haverfordwest  division : — 

**  Owing  to  the  process  of  emigration,  many  of  the 
old  cottages  iiave  become  tenantless,  and  have 
fallen  into  great  decay,  or  have  altogether 
disappeared.  All  the  new  cottages  that  have 
been  built  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
satisfactory  in  these  respects  (i.e.,  of  thorough 
ventilation,  light,  sound,  dry  flooring,  proper 
refuse  and  privy  accommodation),  and  present  a 
great  contrast  to  the  older  ones  with  their  damp 
earthen  floors,  which  soaked  up  all  the  dirt  of 
the  house  during  the  day,  and  poisoned  the  air 
of  the  often  over-crowded  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms  at  night.  1  have  also  inspected  most  of 
the  wells,  and  have  found  them  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  properly  protected." 

3.  Dr.  Wilfrid  Williams,  medical  officer  for  St. 
David's  district,  in  his  report  for  1891,  refers  to  an 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  a  *'  house  built  under  a  bank, 
"  and  through  there  being  no  troughs  at  the  eaves  at 
"  the  back,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  house, 
*'  water  percolates  through  the  walls,  so  that  it  was 
'*  always  in  a  more  or  less  damp  state."  (This  de- 
scription is  still  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cottages 
throughout  the  country.) 

4.  Dr.  J.  M.  Owen,  the  medical  officer  for  the  Fish- 
guard district,  in  his  report  for  1890,  referred  to 
several  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  parishes  of  Letterstone 
and  Llanfair  nantygof.  "At  the  former  place  the 
**  majority  of  the  inhabitants  get  their  water  from  an 
"  open  well  into  which  it  was  possible  for  sewage  to 
"  enter."  In  his  report  for  1891  he  reports  cases  of 
typhoid  which  originated  in  "  foul  exhalations  arising 
from  sewage." 

Enolisu-Speaking  Poetion  of  Union. 

{a.) — Evidence  of  Employers . 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  received 
at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Haverfordwest,  on  the  10th  of  June  at  3  p.m. : — 

1.  The   nature   of  the   agriculture   pursued   in  the   Nafciwcf 
southern  disti  ict  was  described  as  mixed,  consisting  of  fanning, 
dairying,  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  corn- 
growing,  but  the  last-mentioned  is  much  less  practised 

than  formerly.  Machinery  has  been  introduced  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  any  part  of  England — threshing 
machines  being  commonly  hired.  For  the  extra  labour 
required  to  work  them  farmers  depend  more  upon 
mutual  help  than  on  outside  (hired)  labour. 

2.  The  supply  of  labour  in  the  district  is  ample,  and  Supply  of 
the  labourers  quite  as  efficient  as  formerly,  but  the  l*^*^- 
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«moant  of  work  done  by  them  is  less.  As  to  physique 
and  intelligence  they  compare  favourably  with  their 
predecessors ;  it  is  often  the  worse  men  that  migrate. 

3.  The  current  rate  of  wages  during  the  preceding 
12  months  was  from  11«.  6d.  to  12«.  per  week.  Within 
the  last  year  they  had  gone  up  about  6d.  a  week.  The 
wages  are  paid  fortnightly.  The  following  perquisites 
are  also  included:  a  cottage  and  garden  rent  free, 
estimated  at  la.  6d.  per  week  (the  farmer  paying  the 
rates),  their  food  (with  beer)  during  harvest  or  an 
equivalent  in  money,  generally  30«. ;  the  haulage  of 
fuel  to  the  cottages ;  and  the  planting  of  a  certain 
amount  of  potatoes  in  the  farmer's  field — the  labourers 
supplying  simply  the  seed. 

The  total  earnings,  including  all  perquisites  and 
allowances,  are  estimated  at  16«.  *6d.  a  week.  Indoor 
servantmen  are  paid  from  \Sl.  to  201.  a  year,  and  those 
who  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  receive  221.  to  231.  a  year.  Good  dairy 
maids  are  paid  about  14Z.  or  15^  a  year,  while  an 
ordinary  domestic  maidservant  receives  from  101.  to 
121. 

4.  As  to  the  hours  of  work,  they  are  for  carters,  &c., 
from  6  to  6  both  summer  and  winter,  fo^  ordjujiary 
labourers  from  6  to  6  in  summer  and  froni  7  to  S  in 
winter,  the  former  are  on  work  for  abont  three  hours 
on  Sundays  between  November  and  the  1st  of  May,  for 
which  no  extra  payment  is  made. 

5.  The  present  supply  of  cottages  is  inadequate,  a 
great  number  of  the  older  buildings  having  been 
allowed  to  go  down  in  recent  years.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cottages  are  of  a  poor  description  ;  the 
older  ones  are  roughly  made  of  '*  clom  '*  (mud  and 
rushes  mixed),  or  have  rubble  walls  of  inferior  quality. 
As  a  rule  they  consist  of  two  rooms  only,  each  being 
from  10  to  12  feet  square  ;  there  is  generally  no  loft, 
the  roof  being  open  to  sight,  but  there  is  a  partition 
about  five  feet  high  to  divide  the  rooms.  Thatch  for 
roof  is  dying  out,  but  on  old  houses  they  generally 
put  corrugated  iron,  which  is  very  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  Corrugated  iron  placed  over  the 
thatch  (which  is  sometimes  done)  makes  a  good  roof. 
The  floors  are  of  earth,  and  on  a  wet  day  they  are  all 
marked  with  footprints.  As  to  complaints  to  which 
labourers  are  liable,  consumption  is  traceable  to  these 
damp  cottages ;  so  high  has  been  the  per-centage  of 
pneumonia  that  the  Eegistrar-Greneral  a  few  years 
ago  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  preva- 
lence in  the  district.  Infantile  mortality  is  also  high, 
probably  owing  to  the  inhalation  of  damp  from  the 
subsoil.  There  is  but  little  ventilation,  except  where 
the  roofs  are  bad,  the  windows  (if  there  are  more  than 
one)  have  no  means  of  opening.  The  houses  recently 
built,  of  which  there  are  some  at  Tiercross,  are  of  a 
much  improved  style.  Son^e  of  them  have  two  rooms 
upstairs ;  they  have  plenty  of  ventilation  and  good 
windows.  Farm  servants  sleep  over  cattle  sheds  and 
stables  ;  the  system  is  bad,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  put 
boys  there,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  them  there  when 
sufibring  from  any  illness.  The  cases  of  illegitimacy 
are  very  much  fewer  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

The  wells  are  almost  all  open  ;  they  are  only  cesspools, 
but  the  district  is  singularly  free  from  epidemics. 

(b.) — 6t.  IshmaeVs  :  Evidence  of  Labourers. 

At  St.  Ishmael's,  which  is  about  10  railos  inland 
from  Haverfordwest,  I  held  a  meeting  of  labourers  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June,  when  between  50  and 
60  labourers  attended.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
the  physical  superiority  of  the  labourers  in  this  district 
over  those  I  had  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country.  The  labourers  had  held  a  meeting  of  their 
own  a  week  previously  to  discuss  the  syllabus  of  ray 
inquiry,  and  had  prepared  a  wiitten  statement,  a  copy 
of  which  I  insert  here,  merely  correcting  mistakes  of 
spelling,  but  leaving  the  grammatical  construction 
unchanged.  Th.\v  h  id  ;»lso  sileeted  a  representativit 
(Mr.  George,  of  H}i<y:uai'd)  to  attend  and  watch  over 
their  interests  at  th"  public  meeting  which  I  held 
earlier  in  the  day  at  Haverfoidwcst, 

**  Present  supply  of  labour. — The  present  supply 
is  suflScient  for  all  requirements  :  but  the  number 
employed  on  farms  is  less  during  the  last  10  years ; 
there  are  no  imported  labour  during  any  period  of  the 
year  ;  the  laboarers  are  generally  efficient  and  as  good 
as  any  other  district.  The  conditions  of  engagements 
are  generally  from  the  10th  of  October  for  the  current 
year  with  so  much  per  week,  with  cottages  for  married 
men.     The  hours  of  work  are  about  75  hours  per  week, 


made  up  as  follows : — We  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  nabbmth. 
stable  at  5.30  a.m.  to  feed  the  horses  and  cattle,  then  — 
home  to  breakfast,  which  takes  half  an  hour,  and  at 
noon  we  are  supposed  to  get  1\  hour,  but  do  not  do  so 
as  the  food  for  norses  and  cattle  have  to  be  provided  in 
this  time,  so  that  we  have  very  little  time  for  rest. 
We  leave  the  field  at  night  at  6  o'clock,  but  against  we 
get  home  and  do  up  team  for  the  night  it  is  7  o'clock  ; 
and  it  takes  3  hours  for  Sundays.  This  is  from  Novem- 
ber to  May — slightly  less  during  summer  up  to  hay- 
making and  harvest,  when  we  are  work  up  to  8  or  9 
o'clock  often. 

-'*  Current  wages  for  previous  year  was  from  10«.  6i  Wagee. 
to  12».  6^7.  per  week  with  cottage ;  we  get  no  piece 
work,  nor  do  we  require  it,  as  there  is  no  time.  No 
alteration  of  wages  to  "  bound  "  men  in  harvest  or  hay- 
making, there  is  slightly  in  free  men.  The  per- 
quisites amount  to-  about  30t. — it  is  made  up  thus : 
setting  potatoes,  and  driving  firing  (fuel). 

'*  Cottage  accommodation  is  very  bad,  often  only  Cottage*, 
one  room  and  never  more  than  two,  there  are  many 
cottages  with  no  possible  means  of  ventilation,  only  the 
door  and  chimney,  as  the  windows  are  not  made  to 
open,  and  these  are  very  small.  We  feel  the  want  of 
more  accommodation  in  the  number  of  cottages  sadly, 
for  if  any  difference  arise  with  an  employer  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  free  house,  and  we  have  to  go  into 
a  town.  There  is  fully  forty  per  cent,  less  (cottages) 
than  formerly.  They  are  generally  situated  on  the 
farms,  state  of  repair  generally  bad  and  no  drainage 
whatever.  The  water  supply  is  fair.  The  size  of 
rooms  is  from  10  to  12  feet  square — and  a  very  large 
per-centage  built  of  **  clom  "  (mud)  walls  and  thatched 
roofs.  These  are  held  from  the  farmer  ;  we  feel  that 
wo  ought  to  have  an  alteration  in  terms  of  tenancy,  we 
think  we  ought  to  have  three  or  six  months'  notice, 
-  and  not  to  be  at  the  will  of  the  master  as  at  present,  and 
we  are  liable  to  lose  our  votes  as  we  pay  no  rent,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  claim  under  the  service  franchise. 
There  is  not  one  house  owned  by  a  labourer  ;  this  we 
would  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to.  There 
ought  to  be  facilities  for  labourers  to  get  houses  of 
their  own,  it  would  encourage  us  to^  save  to  purchase 
one,  or  pay  interest  to  the  State  for  the  same.  We 
ought  to  state  that  in  this  6eighbourhood  there  is  one 
happy  exception  to  the  quality  of  cottages ;  there  is 
some  model  cottages  being  built  on  the  farms  owned 
by  Lord  Kensington. 

'*We  pay  no  rates  as  bound  tenants;  when  it  is 
a  free  house  we  .sometimes  pay  and  sometimes  the  land- 
lord ;  there  are  small  gardens  to  each  cottage,  but 
rather  small  for  requirements  ;  there  is  no  allotments. 
The  stock  we  generally  keep  is  one  pig,  in  some  cases 
we  can  turn  it  in  the  farmer's  field,  but  these  are  the 
exception. 

"  Benefit  societies. — There  is  one  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Joint  Counties  Benefit  (Society),  with  about  20 
members;  wo  cannot  afford  the  money  to  pay  into 
them. 

"There  is  no  trade  union.  The  relation  between 
employers  and  the  men  is  very  fair.  The  general 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  bad,  with 
small  pay  and  large  families  ;  we  consider  the  rent  too 
high  for  the  farmers  to  give  more  money  and  to  employ 
more  men. 

"  Suggestions. — We  want  shorter  hours  of  labour, 
especially  on  Saturdays  after  cattle  is  turned  on  grass  in 
the  summer,  when  there  is  a  bit  of  work  wanted  to  be 
done  in  our  own  gardens,  say  one  o'clock.  We  want 
better  cottages  and  more  room  in  them  for  the  proper 
acoommodation  of  our  families,  not  as  at  present  huddled 
together  as  pigs.  *We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
massing  together  or  letting  seveml  farms  to  the  same 
tenant  is  very  much  to  our  disadvantage,  for  where 
there  was  three  men  employed  there  is  now  only  one." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  additional  facts 
which  I  elicited  from  the  labourers  in  the  course  of  the 
evening: — 

IMost  men  in  the  district  receive  12«.  a  week  this 
year  but  were  receiving  lit',  (some  11«.  6^.)  last  year, 
but  I  was  assured  that  many  had  up  to  the  last  year 
been  receiving  no  more  than  10s.  and  lOs.  6rl.  Labourers 
who  are  **  bound  tenants  "  and  who  work  by  the  day 
on  different  farms  receive  28.  6d.  a  day  but  are  liable 
to  lose  many  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  particularly 
in  winter.  These  **free  men,"  however,  engage  them- 
selves to  work  at  some  one  particular  place  for  the 
harvest  and  got  la«?t  year  lf>P.  to  15«.  6d.  per  week  with 
their  food.  As  to  farm  servants  boarded  at  the  farm- 
houses one  (23  years  of  age)  was  in  receipt  of  22/.  for  the 
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year  and  received  18L  5«.  for  the  previous  year, 
another  (21  years  of  as^e)  gets  ISL  this  year  and  had  ibL 
the  year  before.  Full-grown  servant  girls  receive  III. 
this  year  but  previously  10/.  was  the  standard  wage. 
The  wives  of  so.ne  **  bound  "  tenants  are  required  to 
work  on  their  landlord's  farm  at  Sd.  a  day,  "  free " 
women  get  lOd,  and  1«.  a  day.  This  would  ho  for 
turnip  hoeing  and  general  harvesting. 

The  chief  grievance  of  the  labourers  appear  to  bo  the 
insecure  tanure  of  their  cottages :  they  desire  to  hold 
them  independently  of  their  employment,  and  not  as 
part  payment  of  their  wages.  If  possible  they  would 
also  like  to  become  owners  of  them,  if  money  could  be 
borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Thei-e  is  also  a  great  desire 
for  a  Saturday  half- holiday  between  the  1st  of  May  and 
the  1st  of  November,  i.e.,  during  the  time  when  the 
cattle  are  out. 


9.    Welsh  Portion  ot  HAVBRfOHDWESX  Uniok. 
(a.) — Fishguard, 

ifr.  D.  H.  Bowon,  Ffynon  Druidion,  St.  Nicholas, 
(near  Fishguard): — 

I  employ  three  labourers  and  two  servant  men. 
Labourers  are  employed  in  this  district  more  often  than 
young  servant  men.  I  pay  my  labourers  1«.  2d.  and 
their  food,  each  has  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  a  share 
in  a  large  field  which  they  hold  jointly  of  me,  each 
paying  61.  a  year  (without  rates)  for  all.  On  this  they 
keep  a  cow  each,  but  have  also  the  right  of  turning  it 
on  to  a  moor  occasionally.  They  also  are  allowed  I 
stang*  of  barley  and  i  stang  of  oats,  I  proTiding  the 
labour,  seed,  and  manure.  Potato  ground  is  also  given 
free,  but  here  the  labourers  use  there  own  manure. 
They  grow  no  hay,  but  get  a  bundle  now  and  then 
when  required.  The  mowing,  carting,  and  thrashing  of 
their  com  is  done  bv  me,  as  well  as  the  carting  of  culm 
and  of  furzet  for  fuel.  To  one  of  the  servant  men, 
(who  is  18  years)  1  pay  15Z.  and  some  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
wool. 

In  some  other  places  labourers  who  find  their  own 
food  get  148.  to  15tf.  a  week.  Up  to  a  year  ago  12#.  to 
12«.  6d.  was  the  average  wage  of  the  men.  They  pay 
about  11.  a  year  for  their  cottages,  but  they  get  otner 
customary  allowances. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Trebovir,  Fishguard: — 

I  pay  a  labourer  on  mj  own  food  7s.  a  week  and  he 
has  a  cottage  and  garden  rent  free.  His  wife  works  at 
the  harvest  in  lieu  of  paying  for  hauling  culm.  I  pay 
Ibl.  to  a  dairymaid  and  101.  to  two  other  ordinary 
maids.  As  to  food,  meat  is  given  once  a  day,  formerly 
it  was  given  three  times  a  week  onlv.  Several  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  labour, 
and  they  therefore  go  in  for  sheep-grazing. 

{b.)—Mathry. 

Evidence  received  at  public  meetings  held  at  Mathry 
June  7th : — 

1.  In  the  parishes- of  Mathry,  Llanrian,  and  Llan- 

wnda,  the  ordinary  custom  is  to  board  labourers 
at  the  farmhouse.  The  wages  are  Ss.  a  week 
and  food,  cottage  and  garden  (estimated  at  2L) 
rent  free,  the  setting  of  3  cwt.  of  potatoes 
valued  at  "21.  \0s.  and  culm  driving  about 
ISs.  a  year.  Day  labourers  who  do  not  work 
regularly  at  the  same  place  are  paid  Is.  Sd.  a 
day,  excepting  in  the  winter  months,  when  they 

fet  only  Is.  6d.  Up  to  two  years  ago  it  was 
8.  Sd.  or  Is.  4d.  they  received.  Road  labourers 
receive  12s.  a  week,  which  was  considered  the 
average  wage  for  agricultural  labourers  on  their 
own  finding,  but  that  system  does  not  exist  much 
in  the  district.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
farmers  owning  the  land  they  occupy  in  the 
district.  Farmers  who  have  families  of  their 
own  are  those  who  cultivate  their  land  best. 

Three  meals  a  day  is  the  custom  of  the  district : 
no  afternoon  tea  is  given,  not  even  in  summer. 

2.  At  Trevine  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  seven 

or    eight    long    strips    or    ''  slangs  "   of   land 

*  The  **  iitanR  "  is  a  measure  of  arable  land  peculiar  to  "Wales,  being 
100  yds.  by  16.  i.e.,  2,560  sq.  yds,  «*5S9  acre  or  2r.  4p. 

t  Georse  Owen  in  1608  menticms  fUrze  as  amons  the  chief  articles 
offtiel  in  nis  time  in  parts  of  the  country.  (Description  of  Pembroke* 
gbire.  p.  98.) 
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('*  lleiniau  '*)  belonging  to  different  owners  and  let  .  Tm 

to  labourers  along  with  different  cottages      Each  JJJJJ' 

labourer  who  has  a  cow  ties  it  by  the  horn  and  LuioTBa 

gives  it  enough  tether  to  graze  his  own  acre  plot.  — 

(c.) — St.  David's  and  District. 

Mr.  J.  Howa:-d  Griffiths,  county  councillor,  Lleithir, 
St.  David's  :  — 

(1.)  The  present  supply  of  labour  is  insufficient  com*  Bupplj. 
pared  with  what  it  was  even  five  years  ago.  A  great 
many  that  wore  then  employed  on  farms,  have  now  left 
for  Glamorganshire  and  other  indastrial  centres.  As 
a  rule  it  is  the  young  and  able-bodied  who  leave  for 
**  the  works  "  while  the  aged  and  infirm  stay  on  the 
farms. 

(2.)  The  custom  as  to  the  engagement  of  farm  ser- 
vants is  to  hire  in  October  for  a  year  ;  the  hours  of 
work  varv  as  much  as  from  5.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  out  of  which  is  to  be  allowedly  or  2  hours 
for  meals.  On  Sundays  in  winter  there  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  ordinary  day's  work. 

(3.)  The  wages  also  vary  very  much  with  different 
employers  as  well  as  with  different  men,  according  to 
the  skill  and  trustworthiness  of  the  man  as  well  as  of 
the  work  required  to  be  done — from  261.  to  30Z.  per 
annum  for  head  teamsmen,  including  board  and  lodging. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  reluctance  to  do  much 
piece  work  of  any  kind  with  the  exception  of  some 
turnip  cleaning  and  draining  and  hedging. 

(4.)  As  to  cottage  accommodation,  a  great  many  Ootiiges 
cottages  with  good  garden  attached  mav  be  seen  vacant, 
and,  in  time,  go  to  ruin  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
them,  except  the  few  that  are  dispersed  on  farms,  and 
are  taken  on  condition  of  working  on  that  farm.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  crowd  together  into  the  village  or 
town,  inasmuch  as  they  prefer  paying  3/.  10s.  in  town 
for  what  could  be  rented  for  21.  10s.  in  the  country. 
The  accommodation  is  inferior ;  very  often  comprising 
only  three  rooms,  the  ventilation  and  drainage  are 
also  bad,  but  the  houses  are  invariably  made  of  stone. 

(5.)  The  amount  of  live  stock  generally  kept  by  the 
labourers  consists  of  a  few  fowls  and  a  pig,  sometimes 
geese. 

(6.)  The  limited  extent  to  which  agricultural  labour- 
ers avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  Benefit 
Societies  is  to  be  deplored.  The  only  one  at  St.  David's 
is  a  lodge  of  Oddfellows  (a  branch  of  the  general  society) 
with  40  members.  The  nearest  friendly  society  to  it  is 
that  at  Mathry,  about  10  miles  off. 

The  feeling  between  employer  and  employed  is  satis- 
factory. 

10.— North  Penibrokeshire. 

(a.) — Evidence  received  as  to  those  portions  of  Pem- 
BBOKEsn'&E  included  in  the  Unions  of  Cardigan  and 
Newcastle  Emltn,  chiefly  supplied  as  to  the  former 
by  Mr.  B.  Rees,  St.  Dogmeirs,  Cardigan,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Bowen,  Llwyngwair,  Newport,  and  as  to  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Jones,  Llanfymach,  being 
members  of  the  county  council  who  had  been 
appointed  to  give  evidence  for  these  districts. 

Wages  are  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day  on  farmers 
finding,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  frmn  \s.  to  Is.  dd.  only 
— an  extra  Is.  s,  day  is  given  in  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
and  a  supper  at  the  ingathering ;  occasional  labourers 
get  It.  6a.  a  day  and  their  food,  or  2s,  6d.  on  their  own 
finding.  If  laliourer  has  a  little  land,  his  hay  and  fuel 
are  carted  by  the  farmer.  Labourers  genet*ally  have 
three  or  five  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  cottages,  for 
which  from  bl.  to  71.  a  year  is  paid.  On  this  they  keep 
a  cow,  a  yearling  calf,  and  some  pigs.  Foremen 
servants  are  paid  about  20Z.  a  year.  The  labourers* 
condition  is  described  as  good,  and  they  generally  have 
good  children,  who,  when  they  can,  help  their  parents. 
Wives  of  labonrers  work  at  harvests,  when,  if  they  have 
children,  they  take  all  of  them  to  the  farmhouse  to  be 
fed  and  kept  there  during  the  day.  Farmers  help  each 
other  a  good  deal ;  smau  farmers  combine  and  take 
their  com  to  be  thrashed  at  a  large  farm.* 

The  labourers  at  an  evening  meeting  which  I  held  at  Lebourm 
Eglwyserw  complained  of  the  high  rate  of  rent  charged  fri*""^- 
for  sinall  holdings  in  the  district — much  higher  than 
the  rate  at  wMch  the  farm  was  let.    Wlien  remissions 
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*  This  iTttem  of  mutual  help  for  moet  of  the  operations  of  the  fkrms 
sppeen  to  be  a  suirival  of  the  old  Welsh  custom  of  **  Cymmhorthau." 
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were  made  to  the   tenant  farmer,   his  subtenant  the 
labourer  never  gets  any. 

Dr.  Havard,  the  medical  oflBcer  of  health  in  the 
Newport  district,  spoke  of  the  very  great  prevalence  of 
rheumatism  among  the  population  generally. 

(6.) — Mr.  W.  0.  Briostock  of  Parky  gors,  Chairman  of  the 
Cardigan  Board  of  Guardians  and  ex-chairman  of 
the  Carmarthen  County  Council,  sent  me  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  the  Cardigan 
Union  (of  which  a  considerable  portion  lies  in 
Pembrokeshire),  special  reference,  however,  being 
made  to  Llandugwydd  parish. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  cottages,  much  improvement 
is  desirable,  but  the  new  cottages  are  of  a  better  class  ; 
cottages  for  the  most  part  are  scattered,  but  with  few 
villages.  The  main  roads  are  in  places  lined  with 
cottages ;  for  the  most  part  cottages  are  of  stone  and 
slated,  some  few  of  mud  walls  and  thatched,  and  though 
hovel-like  in  appearance,  are  often  very  comfortable, 
warm  in  winter,  cold  in  summer.  Too  many  consist  of 
merely  two  rooms  with  a  sort  of  loft  in  the  roof,  and  a 
small  lean-to  is  often  met  with.  The  frontage  runs 
from  25  to  28  feet,  so  large  rooms  are  obviously  out  of 
the  question.  The  two-storied  cottages  generally  con- 
sist of  five  rooms,  two  downstairs,  and  three  up,  with  a 
lean-to  for  pantry,  <fec. 

(2.)  The  drainage  is  always  mere  surface  drainage, 
safer  in  my  opinion  than  faulty  covered  drains,  as, 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  noxious  gases  are  blown 
away ;  occasionally  cases  of  diphtheria  occur,  and  enteric 
fever,  which  can  be  traced  to  special  insanitary  con- 
ditions.   The  general  health  is,  however,  good,   but 


scrofula  and  phthisis  are  very  prevalent,  and  no  doubt 
overcrowding  is  partly  responsible.  Most  cottagers 
keep  a  pig,  and  some  poultry ;  some  rough  out-buildings, 
(but  sufficient  for  their  purpose)  are  general.  The 
sanitary  authorities  have  of  late  taken  precautions  to 
prevent  pollution  of  drinking  water  by  covering  in  open 
wells.  For  the  most  part  cottages  are  held  from 
tenant-farmers,  a  certain  number  being  let,  as  part  of 
farm  holding,  rent  from  30«.  to  50«.  per  annum,  rate 
free. 

(3.)  Strips  of  garden  are  almost  always  annexed  to 
cottages  sufficiently  large  to  supply  vegetables,  leeks, 
onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  and  early  potatoes,  ^o  allot- 
ments in  technical  sense,  but  many  cow  runs  at  from 
31,  to  5^  Farmers  charge  high,  but  these  runs  are  of 
great  importance,  and  contribute  largely  to  keep  work- 
men in  their  districts.  Potato  ground  (and  some 
manure  given  by  farmers)  vary  in  extent,  but  generally 
a  corresponding  deduction  is  made  from  wages.  Bees 
are  kept  more  frequently  than  formerly,  but  there  is 
but  a  poor  market  for  honey. 

(4.)  Although  the  rate  of  wages  is  low,  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  fairly  comfortable.  Living  is  cheap ; 
tea,  bread,  and  butter  and  sugar  are  in  general  use, 
wheaten  flour  quite  superseding  barley  or  oatmeal,  and 
when  a  cow  is  not  kept,  milk  (skim)  and  butter  milk 
is  often  given  by  farmers  in  summer  time.  Most 
cottagers  keep  and  kill  a  pig,  and  the  great  meal  of  the 
day — Slipper —  almost  always  consists  of  broth  (cawl),  a 
sort  of  hotch-potch  of  vegetables,  bacon  and  meal,  afford- 
ing a  health-giving  and  supporting  diet ;  in  fact,  the 
general  dietary  of  the  labourer  is  much  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  average  tenant  farmer.  No  people  live  more 
frugally  than  the  Welsh  farmers  and  peasantry. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


The  following  Agricultural  Statistics  for  the  Narberth  Union  are  derived  from  a  Return  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Boyal  Commi«sion : — 


Crops  in  1891. 


Wheat  -  -  -  - 

Barley  or  here  -  -  - 

Oats      -  -  -  - 

Potatoes  -  -  - 

Turnips  and  swedes 
CloYer  and  rotation  grasses 

Small  fruit         -  -  - 

Other  crops  not  separately  specified 


Total  Arable 
Permanent  pasture 

Total  cultivated 


Acres. 


I 

{   Approximate 
Per-ceotage 
!    of  cultivated 
Area. 


Cattle  and  Sheep  in  1891. 


892J 
3.620| 

0-92 

- 

3-78 

. 

6,334 

6-55 

- 

675i 

0-70 

- 

1,124 

116 

- 

7,389| 

7-58 

- 

001 

778 

0-81 

. 

20,772 

21*46 

- 

76,016^ 

78-54 

- 

96,788i 

100 

Cows  and  heiters  in  milk  or  in  calf  - 
Other  cattle,  two  years  old  or  more  - 
Ditto       under  two  years 


12,121 
4,499 
13,861 


Total  cattle    -30,471 


Sheep,  one  year  old  or  more 
Lambs,  under  one  year 


21,040 
19,228 


Total  sheep     40,268 


The  Return  does   not  give  the  number  of 
horses  and  pigs. 
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To  Geoffrey  Dbage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Oommissiou  on  Labour. 


Bou_R.«.   Sib, 


2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.G., 
27th  September  1892. 


TwotypM 
of  country 
included  m 
UwrfyUin 
I  nion. 


1.  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the 
evidence  which  I  receiyed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
agricnltaral  labourer  in  the  district  comprised  within 
the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Llanfyllin,  which,  in  obedience 
to  my  instructions,  I  visited  in  the  latter  end  of  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July  last. 

2.  The  County  Council  of  Montgomeryshire,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  on  the  27th  of  April  last,  took  into  con- 
sideration a  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  its  chairman , 
bring^ing^nnder  his  notice  the  inquiry  I  had  tocatTy  out. 
This  secured  for  me  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Council  each  one  in  his  own 
oonsticaency. 

Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  of  Llanfyllin,  who  himself 
farms  over  SOv  aci*es  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood, 
also  gave  me  much  kindly  assistance  durmg  my  visit. 
He  eonvoned  at  Llanfyllin  for  the  14th  of  June  an 
informal  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  that 
borough,  the  county  aldermen  and  councillors,  poor  law 
flpiardians,  and  others  interested  in  apiculture.  After 
I  had  explained  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and  had  heard 
what  districts  were  representative  of  different  types  of 
parishes,.  I  decided  to  hold  public  meetings  for  the 
pnrpose  of  receiving  evidence  at  the  following  villages : 
at  Four  Crosses  (in  Llandyssilio  parish),  at  Llangynog, 
Llanrhaiadr,  Meifod,  Llanfair,  Cann  Office,  and  at 
Llanfyllin  itself  as  the  chief  town  of  the  district; 
persons  were  also  appointed  to  act  as  conveners  of  the 
meetings  for  each  centre,  so  that  when  I  paid  my  visits 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  I  found  that  preliminary 
meetings  bad  been  held  by  the  farmers  and  labourers 
(in  some  cases  separately),  at  several  of  the  villages  to 
decide  upon  the  answers  which  should  be  given  to  my 
questions.  I  had  previously  sent  the  conveners  and 
others,  copies  of  the  syllabus  of  the  inquirv,  using  for 
the  most  part  a  Welsh  translation  wbich  I  nad  maSe  of 
Form  III.  I  may  also  mention  that  with  the  exception 
of  Llandvssilio  (which  is  English-speaking)  and  Llan- 
fyllin (which  is  bilingual),  I  conducted  my  inquiry  at 
every  other  place  in  Welsh. 

3.  In  one  instance,  however,  viz.,  at  Cann  Office  (the 
Batnral  centre  for  the  parishes  of  Grarthbeibio,  Llanerfyl, 
And  Llangadfan),  the  proximity  of  the  Parliamentary 
Election  prevented  my  holding  a  meeting  which  had 
been  announced  for  the  4th  of  July,  so  that  I  had  to 
rely  upon  private  inquiry  and  personal  observation  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  that  neighbourhood.  Even  if  I 
had  been  able  to  hold  a  meeting  in  this  place,  I  do  not 
think  much  evidence  would  have  been  given  me  publicly, 
as  the  inhabitants  (possibly  owing  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  politic.^:)  appeared  to  be  either  unable  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  or  afraid  of  com- 
:-  itting  themselves  by  speaking  openly  of  their  circnm- 
stances.  This  I  much  regretted,  as  this  district  had 
suffered  a  greater  decrease  in  its  population  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  while  the  large  number  of 
squattera'  cottages  and  inclosures  on  the  neighbouring 
huls  were  also  interesting  features  of  the  place. 

Gbnebal  Descbiptior. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  farming  and  the  conditions 
of  labour  differ  considerably  in  the  Anglicised  districts 
which  lie  mostly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the 
lower  Yerniew  from  what  they  are  in  the  hilly  districts 
which  art;  entirely  Welsh,  and  the  union  selected 
included  both  types. 

It  should  be  stated  that  it  was  the  Machynlleth 
Union  which  was  selected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tremeneere  as 
the  field  of  his  in  juiry  into  the  emplovment  of  children, 
&c.,  in  agriculture  iu  1867,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  have  the  material  for  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  state  of  things  at  that  date  and  at  the 
present  time,  except  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  other  sources  a  description  of  agricultural 
labour  -within  the  selectfid  district.* 
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labour  within  the  selected  district.* 

*  This  desideratum  U  supolied  by  ezoellent  parish  histories,  which 
have  been  contribated  to  tne  Potvysland  Club  Transaction*,  the 
journal  of  an  Archaologioal  society  which  was  established  for  the  county 
of  Mont^mery  some  twenty-five  yean  aso,  and  is  still  in  a  vigorous 
state  of  existence.  Foi  the  early  part  of  this  oentuiy  *'  A  General  View 
pf  Agriculture  in  Jiorth  Wftles/*^pubH8lied  in  ?81S.  and  prepured  for   i  * 
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5.  The  poor  law  union  of  LlanfyDin  ccnsistB  of 
twenty-two  parishes,  of  which  nineteen  are  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, three  in  Denbighshire,  and  one  (Llan- 
rhaiadr yn  Mochnanii)  partly  in  both  counties,  on  which 
account  it  is  generally  regarded  as  two  parishes ;  or, 
according  to  measurement,  the  uuion  consists  of  about 
188,009  acres,  of  which  about  177,720  acres  (with  a 
rateable  value  of  120,2632.)  are  in  Montgomeryshire  and 
10,289  acres  (with  a  rateable  value  of  12,145Z.)  in  Den- 
bighshire. This  estimate  of  acreage  is  however  only 
approximate,  as  the  total  does  not  exactly  coincide  with 
that  ^ven  in  the  Census  Returns,  which  is  187,639.  But 
the  differense  is  so  small  as  not  to  materially  affect  the 
percentages  or  other  statistical  deductions. 

6.  Geographically  the  union  occupies  the  north-east 
portion  of  Montgomeryshire  (and  the  adjoining  district 
on  the  Denbighshire  border).  The  district  may  be  said 
to  be  split  up  into  five  valleys,  traversed  by  rivers  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other  from  west  to  eaat,  but  vary 
greatly  in  length,  and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
width.  Thus  it  includes  on  one  side  a  portion  of  the 
Vale  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  other  siae  the  Vale  of 
the  Tanat,  while  the  interlying  country  which  has 
been  appropriately  said  to  exemplify  the  **  ridge  and 
furrow  order  "  of  geological  stratification,  is  drained  by 
the  Banw  (or  Einon),  the  Vemiew,  and  the  Cain  (which 
flows  past  the  borough  town  of  Llanfyllin).  The  result 
is  that  the  surface  is  beautifully  broken  up  into  hill  rnd 
dale,  and  where  cultivation  is  difficult  or  unremunera- 
tive,  owing  to  steepness  or  inaccessibility,  the  ground 
is  planted  with  timber,  in  which  respect  this  district 
also  resembles  the  rest  of  the  county  which  has  long 
been  acknowledged  as  the  best  wooded  in  Wales. 
According  to  a  return  made  in  1891,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  whole  county  23,728  acres  under 
wood  and  plantation,  that  is  about  one- twentieth  of  the 
total  acreage. 

7.  The  greater  portion  of  the  union,  especially  the  Geokwioal 
hilly  parts,  belong  geologically  to  the  Silurian  forma-  formation, 
tion,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  what  is  known 

as  Wenlock  shale,  and  the  soil  which  covers  it  is 
generally  a  rich  loam  mixed  with  a  little  gravel  and 
varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet, 
excepting  on  the  higher  hills  where  peat  and  clay  soils 
are  extensively  found. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  agriculture  pursued  differs  in  Nature  of 
accordance  with  the  physical  features  of  the  district ;  •Kri«»lture. 
pasture  land  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  vales  of  the  Vemiew  (e.g.,  in  the 
parishes  of  Llanfair,  Meifod,  Llansantffraid,  and 
Llandyssilio),  and  of  the  Tanat  (e.g.,  in  the  parishes  cf 
Llanrhaiadr  and  Llangedwyn).    Here,  also,  as  well  as 

on  the  adjoining  hill  sides,  excellent  wheat  and  barley 
and  fine  crops  of  roots  are  grown,  but  generally  speak* 
ing  there  is  three  times  as  much  good  pasture  as  arable 
land  in  this  district.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  these 
valleys  (spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  "  cymoedd  ") 
oats  and  a  little  barley  are  the  only  cereals 
grown,  while  the  hay,  like  most  moorland  hay, 
**  Gwair  rhos."  is  short  and  dry,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  cut.  We  find  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  district,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, is  a  stock-raising  country,  sheep  being 
the  chief  concern  of  the  hill  farmer,  while  horses  (of 
which  there  is  a  famous  breed  in  the  county)  and  cattle 
predominate  in  the  lowlands.  It  is  not  unusual,  however, 
for  a  lowland  farmer  to  have  a  detached  sheepwalk 
among  the  hills  where  his  flocks  graze  in  summer  but 
are  brought  to  winter  round  the  more  sheltered  home- 
stead in  the  valley.  So  much  was  this  the  case  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  a  large  number  of  the 
farms  were  then  stated  to  be  simply  appendages  to 
mountain  sheepwalks.  Many  of  the  mountain  huts, 
known  as  **hafottai"  or  summer  dwellings  of  inch 
semi-nomadic  farmers,  are  still  to  be  seen;  but  the 
practice  has  all  but  died  out  owing  to  the  wholesale 
mclosure  of  mountain  land  within  the  present  century. 
What  extent  of  land  still  remains  in  an  unenclosed 

old  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Uavies  (himself  a 
Montgomenrshire  mank  affords  a  most  complete  survey  of  agricultural 
life  in  the  district,  while  a  similar  official  survey  made  for  the  same 
Board  by  Mr.  George  Kay,  had  been  published  inlTM— practically  com* 
pleting  at  least  a  century  of  the  economic  history  of  the  district. 
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oondition  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  1788  '*  one  half  of 
the  county  was  reckoned  waste  or  unenclosed  laud/' 
and  in  1813  as  much  as  200,000  acres  were  saii  to 
remain  in  the  same  oondition,  but  at  the  present  time  I 
believe  there  is  Bcaroely  any  land  in  the  district  over 
which  there  are  commonable  rights. 

Greater  attention  is  lately  being  paid  to  dairy-farm- 
ing, and  butter-making  is  largely  on  the  increase, 
but  cheese-making  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  labourers  in  the  smaller 
villages  of  Llanrhaiadr  and  Meifod  have  given  no 
items  for  cheese  in  their  budgets  (see  Appendix  II.), 
while  those  living  in  Llanfylliii  probably  get  imported 
cheese. 

9.  The  two  chief  landowners  in  the  district  are  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  and  the  Earl  of  Powis,  each  of 
whom  is  credited  with  the  possession  of  more  than 
30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  but  the  properly  of 
the  former,  situated  for  the  most  part  among  the  hills, 
is  estimated  to  return  to  its  owner  about  a  third  of  the 
rental  received  by  the  latter.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
number  of  small  land-owners,  who,  like  the  above,  are  of 
Welsh  extraction,  and  have  for  generations  been  as- 
sociated with  the  county,  while  not  a  few  English 
families  have  within  the  present  century  migrated  from 
the  North  of  England  and  other  parts,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  fairly  consolidated  entates  of 
moderate  size,  and  in  Tjuying  up  the  small  freeholders 
of  the  district  whose  property  had  become  so  heavily 
encumbered  that  they  were  generally  glad  to  get  rid  of 
their  burden  even  by  selling  their  patTimf)ny.  Owing 
to  this  English  immigration  the  class  of  small  free- 
holders has  become  well-nigh  extinct  in  the  district, 
and  scarcely  any  opportnnity  has  since  occurred  for  the 
repurchase  of  their  holdings  by  the  tenantry.  One 
instance  was,  however,  mentioned,  namely  the  sale  by 
the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  about  1858  of  a 
detached  portion  of  his  estate,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfair,  and  the  adjoining  district,  with  a  view  of 
better  consolidating  his  estate,  on  the  Denbighshire 
border,  and  this,  it  was  said,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  freeholders  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

10.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  taking  the  rental 
rather  than  the  acreage  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 
There  are  only  a  few  who  pay  over  200Z.  rent  annually. 


ASBICTl- 
liABOrRE. 


By  far  the  largest  farm  in  the  distariot,  about  840  acres 
of  cultivable  land,  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dugdale  who  regards  himself  as  a  modem  representative 
of  the  "Yeoman  of  former  days,"  and  farms  his  own 
land  partly  for  amusement  and  partly  to  get  sport,  and 
so,  it  was  urged,  "does  more  good  to  the  married 
working  man  than  if  the  land  were  let  to  ordinary 
farmers  who  employ  only  unmarried  lads.  They  spend 
their  money  in  the  country  and  help  the  poor.'*  But 
the  ordinary  farm  is  considerably  less  than  half  the 
above  size,  unless  it  be  nothing  but  a  sheep  walk,  and 
the  average  rent  is  scarcely  over  lOOZ.  a  year. 

11.  According  to  the  census  of  1891,  the  county  of  Abnorail 
Montgomery  experienced  within  the  previous  ten  years  ^^SSTi©. 
a  much  greater  decrease  in  its  population  than  any 
other  county  in  England  or  Wales.  This  decrease  also 
followed  a  steady  decline  ^^  hich  commenced  as  far  back 
as  1851 ,  but  it  reached  a  higher  ])orcentage  at  the  last 
census  than  in  any  previous  decade.  Since  the  first 
census  of  1801,  the  population  of  the  whole  county  has 
increased  by  9,819  persons  only,  or  '10  per  cent. ;  while 
since  1841  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  11,604,  equal  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  ihit  year,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  : — 

Population  of  the  CouNTy. 


Gensu 

s  Y( 

ars. 

Pofmlation. 

i  ncrease  or  ue 
creiise  per  cent 

1801     - 

48,184 

1811     - 

. 

52,184 

-h     8 

1821     . 

- 

<)0,-iU5 

+  16 

1831     - 

- 

(if>.814 

-h  11 

1841     - 

- 

.    '        6:s607 

-f     4 

1851     . 

. 

67,335 

—     3 

1861     . 

. 

66,919 

—     1 

1871     - 

- 

-   1        66,623 

—     1 

1881     . 

- 

- 

65,718 

—    8 

1891    - 

- 

- 

-    ■        58,003     - 

—  11 

12.  The  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  rural  parts  Deoeiseifi 
has  also  affected  the  towns  of  the  county  so  that  within  ly " 
recent  years  there   has   been  a  steady  decline   in  the  the  rail 
urban  population  as  well.     This  is  further   illustrated  P*rt8. 
by  the  following  table : — 


Acreage. 

POPULATK 

)N. 
In  1891. 

Decrease 

in 
1881-91. 

Decrease 
per  cent., 
1881-91. 

Decrease 
per  cent., 
1871-91. 

HOUSES. 

Name  of  District. 

In  1871. 

In  1881. 

In 

In- 
habited. 

1881. 

1           In  189L 

Unin- 
habited. 

In- 
1  habited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

Parliamentary  County  of  Mont- 
gomery   (exclusive    of    the 
boroughs)        .... 

Montgomery  District  of  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs,  including 
Llan^llin.*  Llanidloes.  Mach- 
ynlleth,  Mont^omeir,   New- 
town, and  Welshpool*    - 

^76,985 
•  18.104 

48.986 
18,677 

4«,79S 
19,926 

40.214 
17.789 

6.679 
2.136 

121 
10-7 

17-8 

9,243 
4.338 

672 
»i8 

,     M74 

i 

4.116 

- 

Montgomeiyshire  (the  whole  of 
the  county)      .       -       .       . 

}  495,089 

67,623 

66,718 

58,003 

7,716 

11-7 

14*2 

13,581 

1,018 

1 

1     12.690 

- 

Llanfyllin  Poor  Law  Union 

187.639 

21,671 

19,956 

18.436 

1.619 

7-6 

14-9 

4.271 

1      4.056 

S72 

•  The  whole  of  the  borough  of  Llanfyllin  and  part  of  the  borough  of  Welshpool  are  included  in  the  I'nion  of  Llanfyllin. 


13.  There  are  two  forms  in  which  this  depopulation 
appears  to  haye  been  going  on.  First,  in  the  wholesale 
migration  of  families,  evidenced  by  the  large  and  in- 
erasing  number  of  uninhabited  houses  ;  and  second,  by 
individual  migration  which  results  in  there  being  a 
omaller  proportion  of  persons  for  each  inhabited  dwell- 
ing-house as  well  as  for  each  acre  of  land.  To  apply  this 
to  the  question  of  agricultural  labour,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  not  only  a  much  smaller  number  of  married 
labourers  living  in  cottages  of  their  own  are  now  em- 
])loyed,  concurrently  perhaps  with  a  certain  amount  of 
amalgamation  of  holdings,  but  that  the  resident  working 
Hrnff*  f  oHch  farm  is  also  beingreducedatthe  same  time. 


It  is  natural  to  find  that  considerable  apprehension 
is  felt  in  the  district  as  to  the  cause  of  this  continual 
decrease,  and  the  question,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  have  been  subjects 
for  prize  essays  at  local  Eisteddfodau  within  the  last 
year.* 

14.  Stati>tic8  as  to  the  population  oft  he  Union,  showing  Tabular 
the  decrease  for  each   pariiih   within  the  last  20  years,  view  of 
and  the  numbers  of  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses,   ^^^^ 
are  given  in  the  Appendix,  bat  a  summary  may  be  useful   ^ 
to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  abnormal  decrease,  which 
is  going  on  in  the  Union.     (See  next  page.) 


b 


;i  I   an   opportunity   to    p  Tuse    thi-    pri/e  i'ss.iy   on    tliis    sntjjcvt,    :iim1    ;,ni     i 
Vt  tli"  Powyshmd  Provincial  Ei.sttHltlfod,  wliidi  was  li.l.i  (i,  >  yi.-u-.:    'I- 

"on  "  Tlie  Affriotiltnral    I/ilKvarrr,   liis  i'os.iM 


^^avo'i  •*  The 
1  ir.  ,.  'lamer  .< Gal's,  of 
I'btiii  i«)  hiiH  for  home 
,  >  •  .h  '  j>r<v<i(ioncy  of 
Jiiul  Circunistaact»s,  with 


I'l-.  niiA'r.    n    .r    Xa;<uvii     1     iiavi 
snirirestioas  eiiibo.lii'il  in  tiiis  ;i^'(H>r 

the    Earl  of  Powis.  pri/A--.  \V(*i\t  ;uvanl'ii    for  thr  best  essay  in  Wt4sh  __ 

SugiO'st  ions  for  his  I  iiprovement ;  on  "Tlii?  Connection  between  Moral  Purity  and  Nat  io  mil  Prosperity"  (a  snbit'ct  of  importaiVce.  con^derinjr 
the  alleged  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  among  farm  servants);  and  on  "Profitable  Poultry -keepinf^.'" '  3Ir.  K.  Thoinits  (the  sanitary  inspector 
for  the  Ll^yllin  Union),  who  was  the  successful  writer  in  the  first-named  competition,  as  well  as  Mr.  Owen  lloberts.  of  Llangynog;  another 
competitor,  favoured  me  with  copies  of  their  essays  for  perusal,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  their  conrt<*sv. 
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Dmses  of  de- 
population. 

(1)  Develop- 
ment  of 
South  Wales 
coal-field. 


(3)  Migm- 
tkm  of 
farmcra  into 
England. 


Registration 
Bub-District. 


Number  of  Houses  in  1801. 


1891. 


Acreage. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 


Popula-    Decrease  Inhabited  ' 

tion  in     per  Cent.     Ho;ises       Inha-       Unin- 
1891.     ,  1881-Ul.      in  1881.     bited.    habited. ' 


Build- 
ing. 


Tene- 
ments of  I 


No.  of 
Peraons  for 


B.-III. 
Llan- 
YTLLnr. 


No.  of        No.  of    iPersons 


i  No.  of  '  each  Inha-  


Less  thanj  Separate   Acres  to  '  to  an 
5  Rooms.   Families,  i  a  Person.    Acre. 


Llanrhaiadr 
Llanfair 

Qtfbiud 


71,059 
54,096 


H786 
5,587 
9,582 


talfor  the  Re- f) 
^istiation  Dis- 1  r 
net  of  Llani^l- 1  f 
in  •       '  J 


Total  for  the  Re- , 
gistration 
trict  ( * " 
lin 


187,539         19,955 


4,305 
5,033 
9,098 


10 
9-7 
505 


1.082 
1,167 
2,052 


978 
1.073 

2,ooe 


107 
96 
170 


5 

10 
10 


824 


18,436 


4.271 


4,055 


372 


25 


1.687 


Montgomeryshire 
(indading  the  ^ 
Borough) 


>  405.089        65,718 


68,003 


11-7 


13,681     1 12.600 


bited  Dwel 
lingHonae 
in  18814891. 


1,108 
2.021 


14*4 
141 
5-9 


'068 
0*009 
0-07 


4.121 


10-17 


8-6 


Dfinand  for 
Welsh  girls 
lor  domestic 
i>pnice. 


Other  muses 
common  to 
most  agri- 
c*iltnral 
dRtricts. 


*As  compared  with  7'53  acres  to  a  person,  and  '13  persons  to  an  acre  in  1881 


0*098 


•U*        4-7 


4-5 
4-8 
4-6 


4*4 

4-6 
4*6 


4*6      4-5 


15.  Among  the  IcK^al  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  this  enormous  decrease  of  population,  the  most  im- 
partant  is  probably  the  great  development  in  recent 
years  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  which  has  created 
an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  un^ikilled  labour,  but  Mr. 
Hamer  Jones,  the  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  population  ( to  which  reference  is  made  in  Appendix 
III).,  points  out  that  a  possible  check  to  this  particular 
m.igration  may  come  from  the  miners  themselves  ;  for 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Morgan,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  Miners*  Association, 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  on  29th  Octo- 
ber, 1891 ,  the  miners  themselves  ask  the  Legislature  to 
prohibit  men  from  cutting  coal  unless  they  have  passed  a 
proper  examination  in  experience  and  eflficiency ;  he  also 
complained  that  ai  the  present  time  fully  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mining  labour  in  his  district  was  unskilled. 
One  purely  local  reason  why  the  drain  of  men  from 
Montgomeryshire  has  been  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected is  to  bo  found  in  the  ftict  that  the  late  D.  Davies 
of  Llandinam  in  this  county  (some  time  M.P.  for  Car- 
digan), was  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  gangs  of  work- 
men from  the  county  for  railway  construction,  and  sub- 
sequently for  colliery  work  in  South  Wales. 

I  was  also  informed  that  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
and  other  great  engineering  works  had  attracted  many 
labourers  from  the  district. 

16.  Within  the  last  25  years,  attracted  by  the  better 
terms  offered  or  the  greater  fertility  of  the  soil,  many 
farmers  with  their  families,  and  in  many  cases  servants 
as  well,  have  removed  wholesale  into  England,  chiefly 
into  the  adjoining  county  of  Shropshire*.  Amon^  the 
causes  which  were  assigned  by  farmers  for  the  migra, 
tion  were  **  insecurity  of  tenure  or  liability  to  disturb- 
ance, and  the  excessive  rents  exacted  from  tenant 
farmers,  often  on  their  own  improvements,"  but  as  it 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry  to  verify  these 
statements,  I  merely  give  them  as  the  tenants'  ex])]ana- 
tion. 

17.  There  has  also  been  a  great  decline  in  the  female 
population,  due  to  the  fact  that  Welsh  girls  are  in  great 
request  as  domestic  servants  in  English  towns,  owing 
to  their  character  for  induotrv,  honesty,  and  cleanlinehs, 
partly  the  result  of  an  early  religious  training,  and 
partly  (in  many  cases)  of  a  brmging  up  on  a  small  hold- 
ing where  a  taste  for  work  has  jjeen  acquired. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  f«)regoing  causes,  all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation (including  therein  the  labouring  classes),  there 
are  others  which  are  common  lo  most  agricultural  dis- 

"tricts,  such  as  the  enlargement  of  farms  by  the  amalga- 


mation of  small  holdings,  and  the  gradual  decline  of 
minor  village  industries.  In  the  latter  category  I  place 
the  village  cooper  and  wheelwright,  the  fuller  and  the 
weaver,  whose  occupations  are  gone.  That  of  the 
journeyman  tailor  is  also  fast  declining,  while  the  shoe- 
maker of  former  days  is  now  often  represented  by  a 
cobbler.  Carpenters  and  masons  are  also  stated  to  be 
much  fewer,  for  it  is  alleged  that  landlords  do  not  now 
spend  so  much  money  as  formerly  on  repairs  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings. 

19.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  decrease,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  hilly  districts  and  the  most  remote  from 
railway  communication  have  in  the  years  1890-91 
suffered  most  severely,  ranging  from  13'9  per  cent,  in 
Garthbeibio,  about  15  per  cent,  in  Llanarmon  and 
Llanerfyl,  to  17*7  per  cent,  in  Llangynog  and  Pennant, 
and  18*7  in  Llaucadwadadr.  During  the  previous  decade 
there  was  an  exodus  from  the  lowland  districts  also, 
inasmuch  as  among  the  parishes  where  the  percent- 
age of  decrease  between  1871  and  1891  is  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  whole  union  (viz.,  14*9)  are  Meifod, 
Llansantffraid  (in  Deythur),  Llanrhaiadr  in  (Denbigh), 
Llanfair,  Llangyniew,  and  Llangedwin,  besides  several 
of  the  mountain  parishes  already  mentioned. 

20.  I  have  entered  with  some  minuteness  into  the 
population  statistics,  as  the  Union  is  at  present  a  purely 
agricultural  one,  and  in  its  circumstances  is  so  thorougly 
representative  of  the  whole  county.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  other  industries  still  existing  in  a  decayed 
E.tate.  Llangynog,  a  place  which  appears  capable  of  a 
great  development  if  a  light  railway  were  carried  to  it, 
— has  slate  quarries  and  lead  mines  which  were  at  one 
time  extensively  worked.  According  to  Thomas 
Pennant,  the  traveller,  the  lead  mines  in  the  last  century 
yielded  20,000^.  a  year  for  30  years  successively,  to  the 
Powis  family.  Fifteen  years  ago  about  200  men  were 
still  employed  between  the  mines  and  the  quarries ;  now 
the  latter  only  is  worked,  employing  about  20  men. 

Llanfyllin  Union  would  nave  suffered  a  greater 
decrease  in  its  population  within  the  last  decade,  but 
for  the  large  employment  afforded  within  the  district 
in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  water  scheme  carried 
out  at  Lake  Yyrnwy,  in  Llanwddyn  parish.  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  about  a  million  of  money  on  the 
scheme  acted  as  a  bounty  to  the  labour,  and  even  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  and  kept  many  fiom  migrat- 
ing elsewhere. 

21.  The  statistics  of  pauperism  for  the  Union,  judged 
by  a  Welsh  standard,  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  any 
special  comment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  ; — 


District. 


Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Indoor  '  Ratio  per  Cent.'  Cost  for  Relief 

and  Outdoor  Pauperism,       '     of  Paupers        of  Poor  Half- 

1st  January  18»1.  Relieved  Year  ended 

1st  January      Lady  Day  1891 

,  I       18»1>  on  (ner  Head  of 

Indoor.  Outdoor.       !    Population.     |    Population). 


llanfyllin  Union 

TJorth  Wales      - 

Four     Cheshire     Unions     on    ) 
Welsh  border         •       -       -    > 

England  nad  Wales  • 


7-7 
8-3 

29*5 

341) 


98*3 
91-7 

70-6 

75-1 


J_ 


Expenditure  for  Relief  of  Poor, 
Half  Year  ended  Lady  Dav      1 
1891. 


In  Maintenance.!     Out-Relief. 


.  I 


41 
4-2 

21 

30 


2  2 

2  4i 

1  31 

1  6i 


268 

8,182 

7,579 

1,081.172 


1,749. 
46,714 

7.411 

1.168,037 


49*4 
47 


Distribution 
of  the 
decrease. 


Industries 
other  than 
agricultural 
affectinj^ 
population. 


lOf 

paaperisiu. 


Ratio  of  Total 
Expenditure 

si)ent  in 
Out-Relief. 


87    per  cent. 


*  An  illustration  of  this  migration  of  farmers  is  to  be  found  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  parish  of  Llanfechain,  published  (in  1872)  in  Vol.  V.  of  the 
Powvsland  Club  Transactions :— *'  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  present 
residents  in  the  parish  can  be  said  to  bo  natives.  There  are  only  Hve  of 
the  farmers  who  were  bom  in  it,  and  only  one  of  these  occupies  the 

.     E    76120. 


farm  that  his  parents  held  ;  and  there  are  only  four  of  the  labourers, 
householders,  natives  of  it.  Great  changes  of  occupiers  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  .some  instances  as  many  ns  four  on  the  same 
farm." 
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According  to  a  reoently  published  statement  for  1892, 
made  by  the  inspector  for  l^orth  Wales,  the  percentage 
of  pauperism  in  the  Llanfyllin  Union  had  been  reduced 
to  §'8,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  of  popula- 
tion  for  the  whole  year  was  4«.  Zid.,  the  total  expenditure 
being  3,974i.  In  the  28th  Annual  Keport  of  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  (pp.  256-7),  the  causes  of  the  great 
excess  of  ovt-relicrf  over  in-maintenance  in  Wales  are 
discussed,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Bircham  on  the 
subject  appear  to  afford  the  best  and  only  possible 
explanation.  These  are  oooted  in  my  report  on  the 
Narbertli  Union  (paragraph  14). 

22.  Where  a  gresX  number  of  charities  is  connected 
with  a  parish,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of 
labourers,  especially  in  their  old  age,  to  settle  therein, 
and  this  in  turn  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard 
of  wages  within  that  parish.  This  was  stated  to  be  the 
case  with  reference  to  Llanrhaiadr  parish. 

I. — Supply  of  Labour. 

23.  With  referent  to  the  supply  of  labour,  there 
appears  to  be  a  scarcity  in  the  English  districts,  and  in 
theneighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Llanfyllin,  while  in 
the  Welsh  part  of  the  Union  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
except  in  the  busy  (seasons.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  larger  number  of  men  would  get  regular  employment 
even  where  complaints  were  made  to  the  scarcity. 

As  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  indoor  servants 
rather  than  for  married  labourers  living  in  cottages,  the 
competition  for  the  hiring  of  the  former  has  become 
brisk,  while  the  latter  are  being  gradually  disi>en8ed 
with  almost  entirely. 

24  There  are  several  reasons  why  youths  living  at  the 
farmhouse  are  preferred  to  labourers  strictly  so  called. 
(1.)  They  are  cheaper,  or  at  all  events  their  wages  are 
less,  though  it  was  acknowledged  that  in  some  cases  it 
was  a  false  economy  to  employ  only  youths  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  skill  and  experience  of 
middle-aged  men.  (2.)  Welsh  foi-merd  generally  prefer 
employing  men  on  the  condition  of  their  living  at  the 
farmhouse.  They  are  nearer  at  hand  when  required,  as 
they  might  be  in  the  dead  of  night,  for  instance  during 
the  calving  season,  or  in  case  of  any  accident.  They  are 
also  at  the  homestead  on  Sunday,  and  can  do  whatever 
Sunday  labour  is  required,  without  any  extra  fee  or 
payment.  Under  this  system,  servants  are  more  under 
the  control  of  the  employers.  There  is  no  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  when  to  com- 
mence, or  when  to  leave  off,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
outside  labourers  are  called  in.  (3.)  Som.'  i'armcis  also 
object  to  having  labourers  living  in  cottages  on  their 
farm,  on  the  ground  that  their  families — especially  the 
children,  often  break  the  fences,  carry  away  firewood, 
and  commit  other  numerous  depredations,  while  the  pig 
and  the  poultry,  which  they  are  likely  to  keep,  often 
trespass  into  the  cornfields.  (4.)  On  the  other  hand  some 
landlords  prefer  not  to  have  many  labourers  living  in 
cottages  on  farms,  as  such  a  system  affords  in  their 
opinion  greater  opportunities  for  poaching,  or  at  least 
it  means  an  unintentional  disturbance  of  game. 

25.  But  it  is  continually  becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain  youths  for  farmwork.  *'  Boys  on  leaving  school 
seldom  become  agricultural  labourers,"  I  was  told  at 
Llandyssilio.  Labourers  who  have  children  of  their 
own,  are  generally  very  averse  to  hiring  them  as  farm 
servants,  unless  they  have  every  confidence  in  the 
employer,  because  such  an  employment  takes  them 
away  n*om  the  homo,  and  its  influence,  without  securing 
for  them  any  of  the  care  which  an  ordinary  apprentice- 
ship carries  with  it  in  other  occupations.  They  may 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bullyinff  foreman,  or  when  the 
farm  is  not  very  large,  they  often  have  to  become  the 
associates  of  a  '*  chief  servant  *'  of  about  20  years  of  age, 
at  a  time,  when  according  to  a  common  expression,  he 
may  be  *' sowing  his  wild  oata."  In  fact,  the  want  of 
consideration  and  special  protection  for  lads  when 
commencing  farm  service,  causes  thinking  parents, 
however  humble  their  positions,  to  endeavour  to  find 
other  openings  for  their  suns,  and  this  tends  to  further 
diminish  the  scanty  supply  of  labourers. 

26.  A  greater  difficulty  is  however  experienced  in 
obtaining  female  servants,  for  dairy  and  otner  domestic 
farm  work.  To  meet  this  state  of  things  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  render  dairy  work  more  attractive  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  a  dairy  school,  conducted  under 
the  auspioes  of  the  Bangor  University  College,  has 
been  established  near  Welshpool,  while  classes  have  also 
been   formed  at  other  centres,    chiefly    through   the 


instrumentality  of  Mr.  Forrester  Addie  and  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale.  Three  such  classes  have  been 
carried  on  this  summer  at  Mr.  Du^dale*8  farm 
(Penllwyn),  near  Llanfyllin,  two  of  which  were  for 
adults,  and  one  for  giriis  from  the  elementary  schools. 
This  lust  class  was  specially  visited  by  Mr.  Brooke 
Hunt,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  Professor  Gil- 
christ of  Bangor,  who  expressed  themselves  much 
pleased  with  the  i^  ay  in  which  the  little  girls  did  their 
work. 


Aencn. 

ma 
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Another  class  was  formed  by  a  tenant  farmer, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  of  Mathrafal,  who  was  ably  assisted 
by  his  wife.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  love  of  work 
in  the  country  is  to  be  inculcated,  it  is  best  done  when 
children  are  m  school,  and  little  girls  who  find  out  that 
modem  dairy  work  is  not  the  drudgery  that  some  people 
imagine,  may  be  induced  to  stay  and  work  m  the 
country  instead  of  leaving  for  towns. 

27.  Brcverting  to  the  supply  of  labour,  it  appears  to  imoiBdffi; 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  demand,  but  it  is  regarded  ^£j[J** 
as  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  land,  if 

it  were  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.  Everybody  con- 
cemedjlandlords,  farmers  and  labourers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  cultivation,  which  the  land  gets  at 
present :  **  hundreds  of  acres  are  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion.'* This  I  was  assured  over  and  over  again,  and 
though  possibly  some  exaggeration  is  due  to  the  usual 
pessimistic  tendencies  of  agriculturists,  still  what  appears 
to  be  the  case  is  that  though  good  land  is  well  looked 
after,  poor  land  is  allowed  to  get  impoverished  and 
exhausted,  nothing  is  done  to  restore  its  lost  fertility, 
and  many  fields  on  hillsides,  which  once  bore  excellent 
crops  of  oats  or  barley,  are  now  covered  with  ferns  and 
thistledown.  Something  is  also  lost  by  neglect  of 
neatness.  **  Headlands  are  not  cultivated  as  they  used 
to  be,"  vras  the  complaint  of  the  labourers  at 
Llandyssilio,  **  if  they  were,  it  would  mean  from  four 
to  five  acres  more  land  under  cultivation  un  an  ordinary 
sized  farm."  According  to  Mr.  Dugdale,  **  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  latter  insufficiency  is  that  farmers  have 
not  the  money  to  keep  labourers,  but  whether  that  is 
because  rents  are  too  high  or  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition is  a  debateable  question."  A  similar  reply  was 
given  in  the  hilly  district  of  Llangynog,  **  we  have  to 
be  content  with  what  (labour)  we  can  have,  as  rents  are 
so  high ;  the  rents  have  been  raised  here  within  the 
last  12  years."  Want  of  capital  among  the  farmers 
was  also  suggested  as  a  cause  for  the  limited  amount 
of  employment  given  on  farms.  Mr.  W.  D.  Pughe,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  said  that  "  at  the  time 
when  farming  was  a  more  thriving  calling,  if  a  farm 
was  to  let,  any  person  would  iake  it,  whether  he  had 
capital  at  his  oack  or  not,  the  consequence  was  that 
when  bad  times  came  that  man  was  fairly  stranded." 

28.  It  is  an  opinion  that  prevails  very  largely  among  Small  tow 
most  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  district,  that  small  JJ^^^JSti 
and  moderate-sized  farms  are  in  this  part  of  the  country  vated  th»a 
better  cultivated  than  large  ones,  if  the  latter  are  in  tai^eo""- 
the  liauds  of  tenant  farmers.     Not    only  is  it  asserted 

that  more  weak  ('nclndincj  that  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family)  is  usually  done  on  the  smaller  holdings,  but 
that  taking  a  large  number  of  middle-sized  farms,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  larger  farms,  considerably 
more  hired  labour  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  is  em- 
ployed on  the  former.  If  this  is  true,  the  reason  is 
perhaps  not  far  to  seek ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  to  find  a  tenant  with 
sufficient  capital  to  take  and  stock  one  of  the  largest 
sized  farms,  and  to  pay  for  the  proportionate  amount 
of  labour  required  on  it,  than  it  is  to  find  a  sufficiently 
strong  tenant  for  the  smaller  holding.  When  therefore 
a  tenant  enlarges  his  farm  by  adding  to  it  an  adjoining 
small  holding,  and  has  not  enough  capital  to  work  both, 
he  tries  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  over-stocking  and  by 
reducing  his  labour  bill,  so  that  the  farm  smffers  in  its 
cultivation.  But  the  tendency  of  enlarging  farms 
ft- spears  to  have  practically  died  out  from  10  to  15  years 
ago,  though  the  reverse  process  of  sub-dividing  arge 
farms  lias  not  set  in  instead. 

29.  There  is  at  present  no  temporary  immigration  of  No  immUn 
labourers  into  the  district  for  particular  seasons,  thongh   SuiJ^n. 
formerly  in  the  time  of  detached  mountain  sheepwalks, 

it  was  customary  for  Merioneth  men  **  from  time  im- 
memorial "  tc  come  to  Montgomeryshire  as  professed 
feeders  ('porthwyr')  of  cattle  during  the  winter.  Now 
those  who  come  from  that  county,  eome  to  stay,  t»king 
the  place  of  native  labourers  who  have  crossed  th^ 
border  to  England  or  gone  down  **  South."  Formerly 
it  was  also  the  case  that  Montgomeryshire  labourers 
used  to  go  to  Shropshire  for  the  harvest,  and  get  back 
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in  time  for  the  haiTest  in  the  hilly  districts,  but  that 
too  has  ceased  en^iirely. 

30.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  the 
hired  labourer  c  f  the  present  day  with  that  of  former 
times  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  class  engaged ; 
young  men  being  now-a-days  hired  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  middle  aged  labourers.  It  was,  however, 
stated  that  skill  in  different  kinds  of  work  is  now 
acquired  at  an  earlier  age  than  when  a  much  larger 
number  of  labourers  was  employed.  **  Quite  as  skilful, 
but  less  careful "  was  the  reply  of  many,  while  ofchers 
complained  of  a  decided  deterioration:  "they  want 
more  wages  for  loss  work,  in  quality  and  quantity." 
The  deterioration  was  said  bo  bo  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  men  go  away  leaving  the  woi-st  behind,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  mat  the  same  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing are  not  now  afforded.  The  sons  of  small  farmers, 
and  not  hired  labourers  are  generally  prize  winners  at 
ploughing  matches.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  there  are  also  fewer  kinds  of  employment. 
On  the  Denbighshire  side  of  the  union,  it  was  stated 
that  the  present  labourer  is  not  inferior  in  physique  to 
that  of  the  preceding  generation,  though  I  fear  it  is  the 
reverse  in  other  districts,  especially  in  the  English 
speaking  districts,  where  a  lai'ge  amount  of  drunkenness 
prevails.  Mr.  Temple,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  the  district,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mont- 
gomeryshire labourers  generally  are  not  so  efficient  as 
men  in  Yorkshire,  i)ut  more  so  than  labourers  in  the 
South  of  England.  This  opinion  was  generally  con- 
curred in  by  other  witnesses. 

II.— COKDITIOXS  OF  EmOA-OBMENT. 

31.  There  are  two  chief  modes  of  engageuierts  to  be 
found  in  the  district,  one  for  indoor  servants  and  another 
for  labourers : — 

(1)  Youths  and  unmarried  men  are  generally  engaged 
as  indoor  servants  by  a  yeai-ly  hiring  which  takes 
place  at  the  commencement  of  May.  Hiring  fairs  were 
formerly  held,  e.g,y  at  Llanfair,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  scarcity  of  the  supply,  farmers  endeavour  to 
engage  their  8ervan:s  privately  before  tbe  fairs,  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  fair  at  Llanrhaiadr  very  little 
hiring  is  now  done  in  that  way.  As  the  fa.r  system  is 
dying  out,  more  opportunity  is  allowc)  an  employer  to 
enquire  into  the  moral  character  of  a  mm  he  wishes  to 
engage,  with  the  result  that  private  hiring  tends  to 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  this  class  of  labourers  generally. 
The  agreements  are  never  reduced  to  writing.  If  con- 
venient,  payments  on  account,  as  required  by  the 
servant,  are  made  at  different  times  in  tbe  course  of 
the  year,  but  not  at  any  stited  intervals.  It  is  often 
the  case,  however,  that  as  the  employer  has  no  ready 
money  at  his  disposal  his  servant  has  to  wait  for  pay- 
ment till  the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  most  ot*  the 
servant's  purchases  are  made  on  credit,  which  means 
that  he  cannot  buy  what  he  wants  at  the  lowest  selling 
price,  and  is  often  likely  to  buy  what  is  not  actually 
required,  as  he  does  no.  pay  down  for  it.  In  this  way 
the  credit  83^8 tem.  which  is  in  such  universal  vogue 
among  servants  and  labourers,  teaches  many  to  be  un- 
thrifty, and  once  the  habit  is  acquired,  it  is  not  easily 
thrown  off  when  a  large  family  has  to  be  provided  for. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
maidservants  and  labourers'  wives  than  on  the  male 
portion  of  the  population,  and  the  rule  of  life  is 
expressed  in  a  Welsh  saying,  according  to  whidh  one 
pays  for  the  old  in  fetching  the  new  (•*Talu*r  hen  a 
cbyrchu'r  newydd  ").  It  is  to  l>e  noticed  that  while  all 
the  minor  industries  of  villages  are  continually  declin- 
ing the  number  of  small  grocers  and  drapers  is  on  the 
increase,  much  of  their  flourishing  condition  to  be 
ascribed,  as  I  think,  to  the  credit  system. 

32.  Labourers  living  in  cottages  are  engaged  by  the 
week,  and  are  paid  weekly,  or  more  often  fortnightly. 
With  Welsh  emplovers  labourers  work  on  the  farmers' 
food,  but  in  the  English  district,  and  with  English 
employers  who  are  settled  within  the  Union,  such  as 
Mr.  Dugdale  at  Llanfyllin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chamber- 
lain at  Caestwbwrn  in  Llanerfyl,  the  labourers  live  on 
their  own  finding.  The  latter's  agent,  in  referring  to 
some  of  the  estate  labourers,  says  : — "  Having  land, 
the  men  have  twelve  months'  tenure  ;  one  of  them  has 
worked  fairly  for  us,  but  the  other  runs  off  when  the 
fit  seizes  him  to  South  Wales,  and  won't  give  up  the 
cottage,  so  we  have  to  hire  another  man  who  has  to 
walk  two  miles.  So  much  for  giving  a  man  security 
of  tenure." 

33.  There  are  also  men  who  are  engaged  by  the  day, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  these  engage 


themselves  to  work  for  that  season  %t  a  particular      E.-111. 
farm.     At  all  other  times,  especially  in  winter,  they      ,^^ 
are  liable  to  lose  many  days  through  bad  weather.         —  ' 
What  little  piece-work  is  done  in  the  oiBtrict  is  under- 
taken by  these  men,  while  as  a  rule  weekly  labourers 
arc  never  offered  any. 

34.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  labourer  Hoon  of 
and  the  indoor  servant  is  that  the  employer  is  gene-  work* 
rally  regarded  as  having  control  over  all  the  servants' 
time,  and  tbat  there  are  no  stated  hours,  except  so  far 
as  regulated  by  custom,  for  servants  to  commence  and 
leave  off  work.  The  general  period  of  work  appears  to 
be  from  5  or  6  a.m.  to  7  or  8  p.m.  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  with  occasionally  later  hours  in  the  hai-vest 
time.  Though  there  is  a  little  variety  as  to  the  time 
of  commencing  in  different  districts,  the  total  for  the 
day  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere,  tbat  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hours. 

There  is  no  stated  time  allowed  for  meals,  except  the 
time  actually  required  for  meal-taking,  eistimated  at 
about  one  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

Most  lalx)urers  have  shorter  hours,  viz.,  in  summer 
from  six  to  seven  in  the  Welsh  districts,  or  from  six  to 
six  with  English  employers ;  and  in  winter  from  sevdn 
to  five,  or  from  daylight  to  dark,  with  one  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals  in  summer,  one  hour  in  winter. 

All  the  Sunday  work  is  done  by  indoor  servants, 
generally  in  rotation,  by  mutual  arrangement  among 
themselves.  About  one- third  of  the  time  taken  on 
other  days  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

36.  Maid  servants  have  the  longest  hours  of  all  those  Longhouw 
that  are  employed  about  the  farm ;  they  arc  first  to  rise  ^^i^^^^*"* 
in  the  morning  and  last  to  retire.  Their  hours  of  work 
extend  from  fiye  to  nine  on  week  days,  and  are  almost 
as  long  on  Sundays.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cause  for  the  much  greater  scarcity  of  female  servants 
for  dairy  and  domestic  work  in  connection  with  farms. 

III.— Wages  and  EAUNniGs. 

36.  A  brief  review  of  the  position  of  labourers  with  F*^**^ 
respect  to  wages   at  certain  periods  within  the   last  22**i8)    ^ 
100  years  may  be  useful   in    estimating   the   extent  years, 
of  the  improvement  in  their  condition. 

In  a  **  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Mont-  iniTM. 
gomery,"  compiled  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
Mr.  George  Kay  in  1794,  the  following  statement  is 
made: — ''The  rate  of  wages  of  a  husbandman  (chie*' 
indoor  servant,  or  in  Welsh  **  hwsmon  ")  in  this  county 
varies  from  61.  to  10^  per  annum  with  victuals, 
according  to  his  abilities ;  a  day  labourer  gets  la.  a  day 
in  winter  and  1«.  2d.  in  other  seasons  without  victuals,  ex* 
cepting  in  harvest,  when  he  gets  Is.  a  day  with  victuals." 

in  a  similar  report,  already  referred  to,  and  pub-  in  I8I8. 1  • 
lished  in  1813,  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  describes  the 
labourers*  position  thus : — '*  Servants  have  had  their 
wages  advanced  about  40  per  cent,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  A  waggoner  or  husbandman  as  he  is 
called,  capable  of  undertaking  the  management  of  a 
farm,  has  from  121.  to  Ibl.  a  year  with  his  lodgings  and 
victaals,  which  are  always  found  for  all  denominations 
of  servants,  excepting  those  of  non-resident  gentry,  Ac, 
who  accordinglv  have  board  wages.  A  second  servant 
for  threshing,  ditching,  and  such  occupations,  from  91. 
to  121.  f  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  tne  capacity  and 
undertaking  of  the  person.  .  .  .  Daily  wages  vary 
from  10(2.  to  14d.  with  victuals,  and  I8d.  to  28.  without. 
Harvest  wages  are  of  great  latitude,  from  2«.  to  49.  a 
day  with  victuals." 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  in  1867-71. 
Employment  of  Children,  &c.,  in  Agriculture,  published 
in  1867,  it  is  stated,  with  reference  to  another  Union 
in  the  county  (that  of  Machynlleth),  which  then  had 
some  mineral  industries,  that  **a  good  agricultural 
labourer  could  earn  from  13«.  to  I8«.  a  week  in  summer, 
and  from  ISs.  to  1  is.  in  winter,"  but  in  the  Appendix 
one  of  the  witnesses  says  that  **  in  other  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire  wages  are  lower,  say  from  10«.  to  12#. 
a  week."  This  is  also  corroborated  as  to  parishes  in 
the  Llanfyllin  Union,  by  the  records  of  the  Powysland 
Club,  according  to  which  tho  rate  of  wages  between 
1870  and  1872  was  7«  a  week  with  food,  or  from  lU.  to 
I2s.  a  week  without  food. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  wages  throughout  i^^^ 
the  whole  Union  arc  about  8«.  a  week  on  the  farmers' 
finding,  or  from  12».  to  14«.  without  food.  As  a 
maximum  in  either  case  10*.  and  16«.  were  respectively 
mentioned.  But  weekly  labourers  as  well  as  tnose  who 
depend  on  catch-work  attach  themselves  to  particular 
farms  during  the  hsurvest  at  a  fixed  wage  from  16$.  to 
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18«.  per  week  with  their  food:  Even  those  employers 
who  do  not  find  food  for  their  labourers  in  other 
seasons  generally  provide  some  during  the  harvest. 
Beer  is  also  allowed  in  the  English  district,  and  around 
Llanfyllin  and  Llanfair.  but  higher  up  among  the  hills, 
e.g..  at  Llangynog,  where  perhaps  a  majority  of  tho 
people  are  teetotalerd,  no  beer  is  ever  given,  oatmeal 
gruel  l)eing  used  instead  in  the  summer. 

37.  Very  little  piece-work  is  set  throughout  the 
whole  district,  but  the  rate  of  payment  for  such  work 
when  it  is  given  is  interesting  for  comparison  with 
other  localities. 

Hedging,  6d.  to  Hd.  per  rood  of  8  yards,  according  to 
nature  of  hedge. 

Brushing  hedges,  at  Jd.  per  rood  when  only  one  side 
is  done,  or  Hd,  when  both  sides  and  top  are  brushed. 

Turnip  hoeing,  at  2d.  per  100  yards,  or  from  Ss.  to 
10«.  per  acre.  (It  was  mentioned  that  the  rows  of  turnips 
were  thicker  and  closer  than  in  English  counties, 
e.g.,  Shropshire,  but  only  one  hoeing  is  customary.) 

Topping  and  tailing  turnips  (in  winter),  at  about  tJd. 
per  cart  load,  or  7».  per  acre. 

Filling  carts  with  manure  and  spreading  same  on  the 
land,  at  lid.  to  2d,  per  load,  or  2«.  6d.  to  3#.  6d.  per 
acre. 

Mowing  hay,  at  about  3«.  6d.  to  48.  6d.  per  acre 
(Meifod),  48.  per  acre  at  Llangynog,  and  5«.  per  acre  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  villages  or  towns  of 
Llanfair  and  Llanfyllin. 

Shearing  sheep,  at  2d.  per  hcftd,  with  victuals. 

Falling  and  barking  timber,  at  30«.  to  40«.  per  ton. 

•*  Good  men  earn  more  at  the  above  rates  than  the 
ordinary  day  wages,  but  the  indifferent  and  the 
unskilled  cannot  earn  as  much  as  the  average  wages 
of  those  labourers  who  are  engaged  by  the  week.'* 

38.  There  are  very  few  perauisites  or  customary 
allowances  which  should  be  added  to  the  wages  already 
stated. 

**  Sometimes  a  farmer  carries  a  load  of  coal  free  of 
charge  for  his  labourer,  or  in  the  case  of  an  indoor 
servant,  for  his  father.'*  At  Llandyssilio  (in  the 
English  district)  I  was  told  that  in  some  cases  where  a 
man  worked  regularly  on  a  farm,  the  farmer  allowed 
him  a  cottage  at  about  Is.  a  week  instead  of  charging 
what  was  considered  as  the  full  annual  value  of  from  3/. 
to  41,  108. 

39.  A  few  English  employers  also  have  special  condi- 
tiouH,  of  which  1  append  two  instances  :— 

Mr.  Marshall  Dugdale*B  estate  and  farm. 
Estate  labourers : 

Joiner  -  -  -  •  1L78.  b>  week. 
Foreman  -  -  -  li.  1«.  a  week. 
Ordinary  labourer  -        I4e.  to  15«. 

These  arc  employed  on  the  farm  in  harvest  and  get  3J. 
an  hour  for  overtime,  and  Qd.  a  day  in  lieu  of  beer,  with 
plenty  of  oatmeal  grael. 
Farm  labourers : 

Foreman  (acting  as  shepherd),  20s.  a  week. 
Waggoner    -        -        -        -        16«.        ,, 
Cowman       .        -         -         -        16«.         ,, 
Labourer     -         -         -         -        14».         ,, 
and  Is.  extra  if  employed  in  milking  on  Sundays.     The 
cowman  has  a  shilling  for  each  calf,  for  watching  calving 
cows,  and  the  shepherd  is  given   U.  for  the  lambing 
season.     Both   classes  of  labourers  have  good  houses 
and  gMxieus.  if  they  wish  it,  at  2s.  a  week.    The  rule  as 
to  overtime  and  beer  money  in  hai'vest  applies  to  both 
classes.    A  share  of  the  profit  is  given  to  the  bailiff,  if 
the  farm  jmy^. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  in  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Union,  pays  all  his  labourers  2«.  6d.  a  day  on  their 
own  food— payment  being  made  at  the  end  of  each 
week.  Carters  and  shepherds  have  a  cottage  and 
garden,  a  potato  patch  and  the  keep  of  a  cow  free  of 
charge. 

40.  The  total  earnings  were  estimated  to  range  from 
about  35Z.  to  381  and  in  one  or  two  cases  to  39Z.  a  year. 
**  The  value  of  a  labourer's  victuals  would  not  be  more 
than  bs.  a  week  to  a  farmer,  but  I  doubt  whether  a 
labourer  could  purchase  it  for  that.'*  Thus  Ss.  a  week 
in  wages,  with  i'rod  estimated  at  5fi.  and  35«.  extra 
harvest  wages,  amount  to  35Z.  Is.,  or  14«.  a  week  without 
food,  with  35».  extra,  makes  38L  3#.,  while  2«.  6d.  a  day 
without  any  penjuisites  or  extras,  makes  39^  a  year. 
**  Practically  no  difference  is  made  in  the  wages  of  a 
skilled  and  unskilled  labourer;  if  a  distinction  were 
made,"  said  Mr.  Dugdale,  "  we  would  soon  have  a  strike." 
But  according  to  a  la'oourer  whom  I  subsequently  met 
in  Merioneth,  whither  he  had  migi-ated,  more  distinction 
is  made  in  wages  in  Montgomeryshire  (e.g.  Meifod 
district)  than  in  the  former  county  -,  in  fact,  the  nearer 


one  gets  to  mining,  or  any  other  competing  industry, 
the  less  difference  exists  between  the  pay  of  the  skilled 
and  unskilled. 

41 .  Lads  commence  to  go  out  as  indoor  servants  when 
ab(.ut  14  years  of  age,  and  get  3/.  or  4/.  for  their  first 
year  of  service.  During  the  years  between  14  and  20 
tl  ey  learn  different  departments  of  work,  and  their 
wages  rise  with  their  age  and  skill  from  bl.  to  IbL; 
when  20  and  upwai'ds  they  command  from  ISl.  to  2H.  a 
year,  but  if  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  as 
foremen,  they  get  22/.  or  23Z.  a.s  a  maximum  wage,  and 
are  generally  known  as  husbandmen  ( We^sh  "  hwsmon"). 

Daiiymaids  are  scarce,  but  if  well  qualified  they  are 
paid  irom  15Z.  to  18Z.  a  year.  As  a  rule,  women  take  no 
part  in  open  field  work,  but  on  the  smaller  farms,  they 
occasionally  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  harvest  season, 
and  in  setting  potatoes. 

IV.— Cottage  Accommodation. 

42.  In  the  Appendix  is  given  a  list  of  the  number  of 
inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses  for  each  parish 
throughout  the  Union  according  to  the  census  of  1891, 
and  this  affords  some  rough  idea  as  to  the  supply  of 
cottages,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  as  compared 
with  the  past.  For  the  great  decrease  in  the  numbers 
recorded  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  among  labour- 
ers' cottages  and  not  among  farm  houses  or  any  other 
kind  ol  residences.  It  may  be  also  taken  for  granted 
that  the  uninhabited  cottages  are  also  nearly  every  one 
of  them  uninhabitable,  having,  in  fact,  been  allowed  to 
become  so  through  the  disinclination  or  inability  of  the 
owners  to  repair,  for  on  all  hands  it  was  stated  that  the 
present  supply  of  cottages  was  insufficient,  especially  in 
the  remoter  districts.  **  You  may  take  it  as  a  rule,"  I 
was  told  at  Llanfyllin,  **that  the  labourers'  cottages 
are  very  deficient  in  number,  and  the  cottages  which 
are  being  built  at  Llansantffraid  and  elsewhere  are  not 
suited  to  labourers,  being  too  highly  rented."  The 
same  in  effect  was  the  evidence  everywhere.  Thus,  in 
Lianerfyl  parish,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  build  new  cotiages  to  house  the  labourers  he 
required.  According  to  his  bailiff,  who  is  a  native  of 
the  district,  **  most  of  the  land  about  here  (e.g.  Lianerfyl) 
belongs  to  Sir  Watkin,  and  during  the  last  50  years  he 
has  allowed  scores  and  scores  of  cottages  to  tumble 
down.  If  we  want  more  Labourers  than  we  have 
cottages,  they  would  have  to  lodge  on  the  ground, 
or  walk  one  to  two  miles  according  to  where  they 
lived."     (See  par.  32.) 

43.  Cottages  which  were  formerly  scattered  on  farms 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  now  labour- 
ers are  congregated  together  in  villages,  or  live  in 
cottages  built  here  and  there  on  the  roadside.  I  have 
already  dealt  witl^  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  the  labourers  to  the  villages,  but  the  chief 
cause  is  undoubtedly  the  owners'  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  repair  cottages  dispersed  on  farms.  Some 
labourers  also  prefer  the  village,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  near  to  school,  and  the  wife  close  to  the  shop. 
The  result  is  that  many  labourers  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  work,  and  this  has  an  indirect  ten- 
dency to  check  employment,  as  farmers  are  not  so 
ready  to  engage  men  whom  they  know  to  be  often  tired 
before  they  reach  the  farm  in  the  morning. 

44.  The  greater  number  of  cottages  are  stone-built, 
some  of  the  more  modem  l^ing  of  bricks.  Owing  to 
the  working  of  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Llangynog,  slate  is  almost  universally  used  for  roofing, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  stone  flags  for  flooring.  There 
are,  however,  many  floors  which  are  laid  with  pebble 
pavement,  and  some  with  mud  only.  But  there  are 
still  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Garthbeibio,  Llangadfan, 
&c.,  many  old-fashioned  cottages  and  even  farm-houses, 
which  present  a  wretched  appearance,  being  often 
built  of  mud  and  wattling,  and  thatched  with  rushes 
or  heather,  partly  owing  to  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  procuring  lime,  timber  and  other  material, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  them 
have  been  built  by  the  occupiers  themselves  in  the 
capacity  of  squatters  on  the  Avaste  of  the  manor.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  tho  construction  of  this 
class  of  dwellings,  for  they  are  built  by  unskilled 
hands,  after  no  definite  plan,  and  all  that  is  aimed  at 
is  to  render  them  fairly  water-tight.  A  tapering 
aperture  in  the  roof  serves  for  a  chimney,  but  quite  as 
often  as  rot  the  smoke  escapes  by  the  dooi-,  or  oozes 
through  the  partitions  after  mellowing  every  aiticU.  of 
furniture  as  well  as  the  complexions  of  the  inmates. 
Many  of  the  older  houses  of  this  type  have  their  fires  of 
peat  (the  chief  fuel  of  the  mountain  district)  on  the 
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floor  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  and  owing  to  the 
corresponding  poeition  of  the  chimney  they  were 
formerly  known  as  *'  ink-bottle  houses.*' 

45.  Owing  to  the  abBcnce  of  ovens  in  the  latter  kind 
of  bonses,  '*  bake  stone  "  bread  is  cjenerally  used,  but 
there  is  also  a  largo  num  ^er  at'  inodom  loLta^ea  in  tho 
villages  which  are  not  provided  with  ovens,  or  with 
suitable  fireplaces  for  their  insertion,  in  such  cases 
bread  has  to  be  bought  instead  of  beiug  baked  at  homu 
by  the  labourer's  wife,  and  this  increases  the  family 
expenditure,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  -jhe  estimates 
for  flour  ifith  those  for  bread  in  the  lubuuver's  budgets 
which  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  If  the  garden  is  also 
small,  or  does  not  exist  at  all.  a  double  hardship  occurs, 
as  bought  bread  has  lo  take  the  pla<je  of  potatooi.  It 
may  also  be  generally  stated  that  in  many  other  respects 
when  the  accommodation  of  the  cottage  is  too  limited, 
the  family  suffers  from  inability  to  make  the  bjst  of 
whatever  they  have. 

46.  Generally  speaking,  the  cottages  appear  to  bo  in 
a  fair  state  of  repair,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  squatters'  huts  which  I  have  mentioned :  the  few 
that  are  still  scattered  on  farms,  or  have  small  holdings 
attached  to  thorn  seem  to  be  the  most  neglected. 

47.  Usually  the  only  means  of  ventilation  arc  provided 
by  the  door  and  chimney,  as  in  all,  except  the  most 
modem  cottages,  the  window  cannot  be  opened. 

Except  in  two  of  il.o  largest  villages,  the  drainacfe  is 
mere  surfaoe  drainage,  while  the  water  supply  is  eutirely 
drawn  from  surface  wells,  which  are  naturally  apt  to  be 
contaminated  by  soakage.  It  has  also  to  be  fetched 
from  inconvenient  distances  in  manv  cases.  Dr.  Felix 
Jones,  the  Medical  Officer  cf  Health,  referred  to  the 
great,  and  probably  excessive,  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
in  the  district,  owing  t<j  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
drainage. 

As  to  sanitation,  no  general  sta!ement  is  possible,  as 
there  is  much  differen(  e  b3tw«»en  difi*erent  villages.  To 
give  the  worst  example  that  came  under  my  notice, 
Llanrhaiadr  was  unanimously  described  by  its  inhabi- 
tants at  the  public  meeting  which  I  held  there  as  **  the 
most  unsanitary  village  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales"  : 
**  Many  cottages  have  no  gardens  or  *  backs '  at  all, 
and  there  are  25  cot!  ages  in  the  village  without  a 
water-closet  or  privy.*'  Several  nuisances  arising  from 
an  open  watercourse  conveying  the  village  sowage,  as 
well  as  from  bad  drains,  ar«  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  for  1890— not  for  the  first 
time,  for  he  plaintively  addresses  tho  local  authority  as 
follows :  "  It  is  a  very  disheartening  thing  for  me,  as 
your  officer,  to  report  such  nuisances  repeatedly,  and 
nothing  is  done  afrerwards."  In  the  same  year  the 
village  suffered  from  a  **  water  famine."  Other  villages 
are  not  so  bad,  but  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  where 
privies  exist  they  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  become 
a  nuisance.  ^  . 

Ignorance  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  in- 
sanitary conditions.  For  ins'ance,  diphtheria  was  also 
attributed  by  the  medical  officer  to  •*  the  system  of 
throwing  slops  in  front  of  the  house,  with  the  result 
that  they  soak  into  the  foundations.  A  few  yards  in 
fiuat  of  each  hou.-e  should  always  be  paved.*' 

48.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  cottages  of  the  dis- 
trict, being  in  fact  almost  the  only  thing  complained 
of  bv  the  married  labourers,  is  the  lamentable  deficiency 
of  accommodation.  Many  consist  of  two  rooms  only,  a 
kitchen  and  a  bedroom  (chamber,  in  colloquial  Welsh 
**siamber"),  both  being  on  the  ground-floor.  More 
generally  there  is  a  large  kitchen  and  a  Bmall  pantry 
down-stairs,  and  one  unpartitioned  room  containing 
two  or  three  beds  up-staird.  But  whatever  the  variation 
in  respect  of  arrangement,  there  is  seldom  but  one 
bedroom  for  tho  use  of  the  whole  family,  having  no 
Bub-«livi8ioii  so  as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  C.vcr-crowdin^  is  the  inevitable  result,  and  to 
remrdj,  or  prevent  it,  the  local  authority  is  utterly 
helpless,  for  a  rlmd  application  of  sanitary  principles 
would  at  once  render  more  than  half  the  cottages  in  the 
union  tenantlcss.  One  of  the  medical  officers  of  health, 
in  his  repoit  f(r  1890,  refers  to  the  process  which  is 
continuall}  going  on :  "A  newly-married  couple  takes 
a  small  cottage,  possibly  sufficiently  large  for  them- 
selves alone,  and  proceed  to  *  found  a  family.'  Child 
after  child  arrives,  until  the  cottage  becomes  so  over- 
crowded as  to  become  unhealthy  and  a  source  of  danger, 
not  only  to  the  inmates  themselves,  but  also  indirectly 
to  the  neighbourhood,  by  encouraging  tho  development 
and  propagation  of  fevers  and  infectious  diseases.**  To 
this  it  IS  necessary  to  add  that  the  "  small  cottage  ** 
is  taken  out  of  necessity  and  not  from  choice,  for  cot- 
tages with  sufficient  accommodation  for  ordinary-Bized 


families  are  too  dear  for  a  labourer  in  receipt  of  Sb.     •  f  jj["' 
a  week  and  his  food.  iyllih. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  fire-place  in  the  bedroom  — 
of  a  cottage  when  the  sleeping  apartment  is  on  the 
gronnd-floor,  and  never,  as  a  rule,  when  the  bedroom 
IS  up-stairs.  This  tells  terribly  against  patients  in  the 
conrVoScent  stage,  who,  if  they  get  up  at  all,  must 
leave  their  room  and  seek  the  warmtn  of  a  fire  in 
a  draughty  kitchen,  where  all  the  household  operations, 
such  as  washing,  cooking,  and  baking  have  to  be  done. 
The  dampness  of  the  flbora  and  walls,  when  the  bed- 
room is  on  the  ground- floor,  is  alsa  ranked  among  the 
chief  causes  of  illness  in  the  district. 

49.  The  following  are  fairly  typical  examples  of  the   Dimensions 
did'ereut  kinds    of   cottages,    giving    their    measure-  ?1SS!?* 
ments:—  '  oowa^efc 

No.  1.  With  all  its  rooms  on  the  ground-floor: 
Kitchen,  14  ft.  by  12  ft. 
*•  Chamber,*'  11  ft.  by  7J  ft- 
Pantry,  11  ft.  by  41  ft. 

Nj.  2.  Wiiih  two  rooms  down-stairs  and  one  up- 
stairs : 

Kitchen.  13  ft.  by  10  ft. 

B;\ck  kitchen.  9i  ft.  by  6  ft.,  both  being  7}  ft.  high. 

Cue  unpartitioned  room  up-stairs,  7  ft.  high. 

No.  3.  Three  rooms  down-stairs  and  two  up-stairs : 
Ground-floor :   kitchen,    12  fr.    by  13  ft. ;    pantry, 

6  ft.  by  6  ft. ;  back  kitchen,  6  ft.  by  6  ft.,  all  beint 

7}  ft.  high. 
Two  rooms  up-stairs,  being  5  ft.  high  at  wall-plate 

but  open  to  gable-ridge  in  the  centre,  one  being 

13  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the  other  104  ft.  by  6  ft. 

The  ordinary  sized  room  in  the  district  appears  to  be 
about  12  ft.  square,  and  when  there  is  a  room  up-staini 
it  is  generally  unceiled,  and  the  posts  of  the  bea  reach 
up  to  the  roof  at  the  side. 

(50.1  Cotta«)s  throughout  the  district  are  generally  ownership 
held  directly  oy  the  lab()urer8  of  their  owners,  whether  and  tenure 
such  owners  are  also  owners  of  an  adjoining  estate  or  o'oo^t^ffw* 
aro  independont  owners.    Very  few  labourers  own  their 
cottages,  and  it  was  stated  that  building  societies  had 
not  yet  reached  the  district.    No  conditions  restricting      • 
employment  are  attached.    The  tenancy  is  mostly  an 
annual  one,  requiring  six  months*  notice  for  its  ter- 
mination, but  a  few  were  also  stated  to  be  held  under  a 
weekly  tenancy,  with  a  week's  notice  to  quit.     Gardens 
are  usually  attached,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  and 
the  rent  for  both  cottage  »nd  garden  ranges  fVom  3^  to 
7{.,  the  rates  (amounting  to  about  Is.  6d,  in  the  £)  being 
paid  by  the  landlord.    It  is  often  difficult  to  know  on 
what  basis  the  rent  is  assessed,  as  the  higher  amount  is 
sometimes  charged  for  a  poor  cottage  with  no  garden, 
while  in  other  cases  a  good  cott-age  and  a  fair-sized 
garden  are  let  for  the  lower  sum. 

51.  Squatters'  cottages,  with  small  plots  of  land 
attached  to  them,  are  very  common  in  the  hill  districts. 
A  house  of  the  more  primitive  type  that  I  have  already 
referred  to  would  be  erected  by  an  intending  settler, 
and  the  surrounding  waste  land  would  be  gradually 
enclosed.  In  some  cases  there  would  be  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  seigniorial  rights,  as  the  land  in  ques- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  *'  no  man's  land ;  *'  in  otners 
a  nominal  rent  of  a  few  shillings  would  be  paid  to  the 
lord  of  tbe  manor  from  the  commencement.  But  by 
this  time  most  of  the  older  settlers  have  either  attorned 
as  tenants  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  their  somewhat 
indefinite  rights  have  been  surrendered  to  him  or 
bought  up  on  his  behalf.  Tbe  late  Lord  Powis  had 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  leases  for  two  or  throe 
lives  to  such  settlers,  on  the  condition  that  their  hold- 
ings should  become  his  absolute  property  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term.  Many  such  leasenolders  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Cefncoch  district.  Sc[uatters  who  have 
been  bought  up  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  hamlets  of  Gartheryr,  Banadle  isa, 
Bwlch  y  ddar  and  Briw,  in  the  district  between  Ijlanfyllin, 
Llanrliaiadr,  and  Llangedwin.  At  Llanfyllin  Dr.  Ed- 
wards mentioned  instances  where  a  "  man's  ancestors 
had  built  cottages  on  bits  of  waste  land,  paying  a 
nominal  rent  of  perhaps  bs.  a  year,  and  in  consequence 
of  improvements  made  by  him  and  his  descendants  the 
rent  was  now  12L  per  annum."  But  in  the  remoter 
districts  this  process  is  still  going  on,  being  in  fact  the 
only  method  in  vogue  for  reclaiming  mountain  laud. 
I  saw  several  such  ** encroachments  or  "squatters" 
settlements,  which  had  been  made  within  the  last 
10  years,  on  the  roadside  in  the  bleak  district  between 
Llwydiarth  and  Cann-office,  in  the  parishes  of  Llau- 
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fthangel  aud  Llangadfan,  and,  ae  I  subsecfaently  dis- 
covered, the  practice  extends  in  that  direction  on  to 
Merioneth  ;  and  a  large  nnmber  of  squatters'  cottages 
are  to  be  found  in  the  parishes  of  Mallwyd  «md  Llany- 
mawddwy  in  the  Dolgelley  Union. 

V. — Gakde»8,  Allotments,  &c. 

62.  As  to  the  size  of  gardens,  the  reply  which  I 
received  at  Meifod  is  aoplicable  to  the  whole  district : 
**  Sufficient  (in  size)  in  the  country,  but  deficient  in  the 
villages."  There  are  hardly  any,  however,  even  in  the 
country  which  are  as  much  as  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  while  those  in  the  villages  are  often  too  small  to 
be  of  much  benefit  to  their  cultivators,  and  many 
cottages  have  no  gardens  at  all.  The  average  size 
appears  to  be  about  eight  or  ten  square  yards. 

53.  Though  the  gardens  are  small,  the  very  utmost 
is  made  of  every  inch  of  soil  belonging  to  a  cottage. 
One  special  feature  of  the  district  is  the  punctilious 
neatness  and  the  pretty  appearance  of  the  cottage  and 
its  surroundings.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  local  garden  shows,  which  are  among  the  chief 
events  of  the  year  in  several  of  the  villages.  For 
instance,  **.The  Llanymynech  and  District  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Society,"  which  comprises  within  its  area 
seven  parishes  included  in  the  Llanfyllin  Union,  offers 
premiums  for  ihe  best  kept  and  cropped  gai^en  within 
different  sets  of  parishes  for  the  neatest  flower  garden 
and  for  the  best  collection  of  vecetables  and  flowers. 
Similar  societies  are  also  established  at  Llangedwin, 
Llanfyllin,  and  Meifod,  and  another  was  being  pro- 
moted this  year  for  Llanfair.  Comparing  these 
districts  with  others  that  have  no  shows,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  exhibitions,  when  properly  conducted, 
produce  an  enormous  amount  of  good  by  inspiring 
labourers  with  a  love  of  gardening,  by  inducing  them 
to  compare  and  study  methods  of  cultivation,  and  by 
providing  for  them  and  their  families  what  must  be  to 
many  a  labour  of  love.  What  seems  to  be  now  needed 
is  that  simple  lessons  in  cookery  be  provided  so  as  to 
tcaoh  the  wives  and  daughters  of  labourers  how  to 
utilise  the  vegetables  which  they  already  know  how  to 
grow  with  buch  success. 

54.  There  are  no  allotments,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  to  be  met  with  in  the  dislriot,  and  I  am  some- 
what doubtful  of  their  success  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  introduce  some.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
labourers  was  that  **  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  have  a 
smaller  quantity  of  land  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  a  ccw,"  nor  is  the  Welsh  labourer,  in  my  opinion, 
likely  to  take  much  interest  in  any  plot  of  land  which 
is  not  closely  associated  in  his  mind  with  his  home. 
If  the  allotment  could  be  made  to  adjoin  his  cottage, 
or  be  in  sight  of  its  window,  his  feeling  towards  it 
would  be  different.     What  I  find  is  that  there  is  a 

freater  demand  for  small  holdings  than  for  allotments, 
ome  home  employment  is  desired  for  the  labourer's 
wife  rather  than  any  addition  to  the  labourer's 
own  burden  of  work  by  the  cultivation  of  an  allotment 
in  the  evenings. 

55.  This  indifference  as  to  allotments  is  to  some 
extent  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  potato 
grounds.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  their  num- 
ber, but,  as  a  rule,  no  labourers  experience  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  giound  to  plant  a  row 
or  two  of  potatoes  by  paying  the  usual  charge,  for  such 
ground  is  never  given  as  a  perquisite  in  the  district. 
The  charge  usually  made  was  stated  to  be  from  2«.  6d, 
to  3«.  6d.  a  rood,  or  5«.  for  as  much  ground  as  would  be 
required  to  plant  one  peck  of  potatoes.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  in  the  sight  of  the  labourer  is  that  it 
relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  spade  cultivation,  as 
the  farmer  prepares  the  ground  and  supplies  the 
manure. 

The  custom  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  vogue  as  in 
former  years,  and  labourers  grudjp;e  having  to  pay 
what  is  only  an  additional  rent  for  land  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  smallness  of  their  gardens.  For- 
merly the  labourers'  wives  used  to  wipe  off  this  charge 
by  working  at  the  harvest,  but  now  tho  payment  has 
to  be  made  in  cash,  and  is  therefore  more  obvious  to 
the  labourer's  mind.  The  fact  that  the  labourer  gets 
his  food  at  the  farm  where  he  works  also  makes  him 
less  anxious  for  an  allotment  or  a  large-sized  garden, 
but  his  family  suffers  all  the  same. 

56.  There  are  no  cow-runs  or  cow-pastures  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  holdings  in  the 
"squatter"  portion  oi  the  Union,  where,  however,  the 
labourers  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  regular  employ- 
ment to  supplement  what  little  profit  they  are  able  to 
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make  out  of  their  holdings,  llie  result,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  of  the  County  Council,  is  that 
the  small  holding  is  to  them  a  '*  crutch  and  not  a 
walking  stick."  But  where  there  is  regular  employ- 
ment a  small  holding  is  of  evident  advantage,  and  is 
just  what  is  eagerly  desired  throughout  the  districts. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  agent  mentions  two  la^urers  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  employment  who  have  6^  and  8} 
acres  respectively,  enabling  them  to  keep  two  cows 
each,  and  **  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  working 
for  us.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  adds  in  money 
to  their  income,  but  they  get  all  their  groceries  in 
exchange  for  milk  or  butter,  and  the  value  of  a  cow 
from  time  to  time." 

57.  Almost  every  labourer  who  has  a  garden  endea-  Pigiad 
vours  to  keep  a  pig,  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  KoiM 
able  to  do  so  is  much  less  than  formerly.    Pig-styes  £!Slm^ 
have  been  condemned  by  the  sanitarv  inspector  as  too 

near  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  garden  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  building  a  new  one  at  the  required 
distance,  or  if  it  is  large  enough  the  landlord  refuses 
to  do  so,  but  makes  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
rent.  Some  labourers  also  doubt  whether  there  is  imy 
advantage  in  keeping  a  pig  when  one  has  not  a  place 
to  keep  a  cow.  The  want  of  a  run  tells  against  the 
keeping  of  pigs,  as  it  also  does  against  poultry- keeping 
in  villages.  When  the  cottages  are,  however,  scattered 
along  the  road-side  and  not  congregated  in  villages  it 
is  the  rule  to  keep  a  few  fowls.  Bee  culture  is 
encouraged  by  the  cottage  garden  societies,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  labourers  have  two  or  three  hives.  It  is 
not  so  much  intended  to  make  profit  out  of  bee-keeping 
as  it  is  to  obtain  mead  as  an  autumn  drink,  and  a  little 
honey  for  use  in  case  of  sickness. 

VI. — Friendly  Societies. 

58.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  labourers  belong  Genenl 
to  some  friendly  society  or  other.    Montgomeryshire  ^t^lSf^ 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  a  county  benefit  godetiei 
society,  but  a  large  number  of  old-established  local 

clubs  are  to  be  found  in  the  district,  co-existing  with  a 
few  branches  of  such  general  societies  as  the  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters,  chiefly  the  former.  To  give  a  few 
instances,  there  are  four  benefit  clubs  at  Llanfyllin, 
two  being  purely  local  and  t«vo  general.  In  the  dis- 
trict to  the  south  and  east,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
more  amenable  to  English  influence,  branches  of 
general  societies  are  most  commonly  foimd,  e.g-, 
Meifod  Oddfellows  Club,  83  members,  aln'ost  entirely 
labourers ;  the  Ardleen  (Oddfellows)  Society,  with  136 
adult  members  and  36  juveniles;  Llandrinio  (Foresters), 
119  members.  Of  both  the  latter  quite  three-fourths 
are  agricultural  labourers. 

There  are  also  two  clubs  at  Llanymynech  (on  the 
borders  of  the  Union),  one  at  Llanfechain,  and  one  at 
Llansantffraid,  of  which  I  did  not  receive  any  detailed 
information. 

In  the  Welsh  district  to  the  west  and  north  the 
benefit  societies  are  chiefly  of  a  local  character,  e.a.,  at 
Llangynog  there  are  two  clubs,  one  established  106 
years  ago,  having  80  members,  and  the  other,  estab- 
lished about  fifty  years,  is  about  equally  strong,  and  has 
many  farmers  as  well  as  labourers  among  its  members. 
Llanrhaiadr  has  four  benefit  clubs. 

(1.)  Sons  of  Japheth,  with  about  100  members, 
divisible  every  ten  years.  Its  members  are  mostly 
farmers. 

(2.)  Sons  of  Brochwael,  with  150  members,  «of 
which  two-thirds  are  labourers. 

(3.)  The  Evergreen  Club,  with  172  members, 
being  farmers  and  labourers,  many  of  whom  are 
drawn  from  adjoining  parishes. 

(4.)  Tanat  Valley  Female  Friendly  Society,  with 
60  members,   including  a  few  servant  girls  and 
labourers'  wives. 
At  Llanfair  **  the  Sons  of  Comer  "  number  upwards 
of  500,   of  whom  two-thirds  were  stated  to  be  farm 
labourers,  and  the  remainder  farmers  and  small  trades- 
men.    In  payment.  Is.  a  month  and  2«.  6d.   a  year, 
doctor's  fee,  sick  allowance  68.  a  week. 

Among  other  local  clubs  there  is  one  at  Garthbeibio 
for  the  parishes  of  Garthbeibio,  Llangadfan,  and  Llan- 
erfyl,  and  another  at  Llanfihangel,  but  of  these  I  re- 
ceived no  details. 

59.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  instance  through-   ^r  jclnb- 
out  the  whole  union  of  a  club  room,  village  institute,  or  ro  omorMT 
reading  room.    The  meetings  of  benefit  societies  are  ^  ^^"^^S 
therefore  generally  held  in  public-houses,  some  having  f  ^S 
rules  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  drink   into   th«^  j 
room  while  the  club  business  is  carried  on,  but  ?     j 
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others,  as  at  LlanThaiadr,  members  may  diink  if  they 
choose  during  business.  The  holding  of  a  feast,  or  an 
annual  '*  turn-out,*'  if  properly  conducted,  tends,  I 
think,  to  keep  the  younger  men  interested  in  a  society, 
and  also  serves  as  a  good  opportunity  for  recruiting  new 
members.  The  discontinuance  of  the  anniversary  is  a 
sure  symptom  of  a  decaying  condition.  The  organisa- 
tions of  the  district  are  entirely  the  result  of  the 
members'  own  exertions  ;  there  are  hardly  any  honorary 
members  who  support  them  with  money  or  advice,  and, 
in  fact,  I  met  with  only  one  case  in  which  special 
encouragement  was  given  by  an  employer  for  his  men 
to  join.  Mr.  Marshall  Dugdale  says,  *•  Every  per- 
manent labourer  I  employ  is  expected  to  join  a  benefit 
society.  When  ho  goes  on  his  club  (certified  by  club 
doctor)  I  make  up  his  wages." 

60.  There  are  no  savings  banks  except  those  in  con- 
nection with  ^^  Post  OflBce,  and  those  are  extensively 
nsed  by  unmarried  servants,  especially  girls.  Penny 
banks  have  recently  been  established  in  connection 
with  several  elementary  schools,  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  good  by  inculcating  a  habit  of  economy  and 
a  taste  for  saving  among  the  young.  Life  insurance  is 
much  resorted  to  in  the  district  of  Llanfair,  being 
attributable  to  the  activity  of  different  agents,  rather 
than  to  any  greater  thrift  in  the  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  many  cases  I  believe  that  young  people 
would  put  by  a  much  greater  amount  of  savings  if  a 
reliable  system  of  doing  so  could  be  made  to  be  more 
constantly  present  in  their  minds.  They  are  not 
generally  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  of  the  Post  Office,  and  often,  if  the  sub- 
postmaster  were  better  able  to  explain  the  method 
either  of  banking  or  of  insuring  one  s  life  through  the 
medium  of  the  Post  Office,  and  had  something  like  the 
personal  interest  of  an  ordinary  insurance  agent  in 
*' pushing  the  business"  and  showing  its  advantages, 
the  present  facilities  provided  by  the  Government  would 
be  in  much  more  general  use  among  the  labouring 
classes  throughout  the  country. 

VII.— Tkadbs  Unions. 

61.  There  are  no  trades  unions  in  the  district,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  Huy  attempt  to  form  such  an 
organisation. 

VIII. — General  Relations  between  Employee  and 
Employed. 

62.  The  feeling  between  employer  and  omploved  was 
generally  expressed  to  be  very  amicable.  6n  this 
account  it  was  suggested,  when  I  was  making  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  that  I  could  hold  mixed  meet- 
ings of  labourers  and  employers  without  fearing  any 
friction  between  the  parties.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
consequence  of  adopting  that  plnn,  for  both  sides  agreed 
pretty  well  as  to  the  replies  which  they  should  give  me. 
Occasionally  there  was  an  argument  as  to  a  C3rtain  fact 
between  a  labourer  and  a  farmer,  but  nothing  was  said 
in  a  hostile  tone,  nor  apparently  with  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  }et  both  spoke  in 
an  open  and  independent  spirit.  Indoor  servants  were, 
perhaps,  more  independent  in  tone  than  married 
labourers;  but  there  were  very  few  instances,  I  was 
told,  of  engagements  being  broken,  or  of  earnest  money 
being  returned  after  an  engagement  had  been  made. 
In  former  years  the  naturo  of  the  food  provided  at 
farmhouses  was  a  constant  source  of  ill-feeling,  but  as 
this  has  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  there  is  now 
hardly  anything  to  disturb  the  relation  between  em- 
ployer and  employed. 

IX. — The  General  Condition  om  the  A^gbicultubal 
Labouber. 

63.  The  condition  of  indoor  servants  may  confidently 
be  said  to  be  now  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
the  district,  but  with  respect  to  the  married  labourer 
the  improvement  has  heep  but  slight,  and  there  secns 
now  to  be  a  less  t; banco  of  a  career  for  the  succeHaful 
labourer  than  in  lormo  *  years.  This  ir?  duo  to  the 
steady  disappeaiance  of  small  holdinp^s,  whioh.  for  him, 
were  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  social  ad\  ancement. 
The  decrease  of  farm'  cottages  drives  men  to  the 
villages,  where,  though  the  cottages  are  more  comfort- 
able, they  generally  pay  higher  rentes,  without  the 
old  facilities  for  pig  and  poultry  keeping.  Nor  are 
they  able  to  get  the  butter-milk,  which  used  to  bo 
liberally  supplied  at  nominal  prices,  but  wh>ch  is  now 
rarely  fetched.  The  rem(>val  to  the  village  also  meani* 
the  loss'of  the  occasionij^l  Iwad  of  firpwood  carried  by  the 
farmer,  and,  in  mountainous  districts,  the  privilege  of 


cutting  peat  for  fuel,  so  that  now  almost  all  hare  to 
buy  coal,  which  in  recent  years  has  greatly  advanced 
in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  married 
labourers  have  gone  up  about  Is.  a  week  within  the 
last  20  years,  while  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries 
of  life  l]Ave  gone  down. 

64.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  short  state- 
ment prepared  under  this  head  by  the  labourers  at  a 
meeting  at  Meifod:  "The  hours  of  work  are  very 
long ;  and  the  wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  impossible 
for  agricultural  labourers  or  their  families  to  live,  ex- 
cept in  great  poverty,  and  if  a  labourer  has  a  large 
family  he  has  no  prospect  before  him  except  the  parish 
in  his  old  age.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  should 
be  improved,  or  else  the  best  men  cannot  be  kept  on 
the  land."  Among  the  Suggestions  made  were  the 
following :  **  that  there  should  be  greater  care  of  the 
sleeping  accommodation,  both  in  cottageaand  iu  farnx-. 
houses,  with  reference  to  the  male  and  female  servants ;" 
and,  second,  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act  should  be  put 
in  operation  in  the  district.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  I  should  inspect  some  of  the  cottages,  which, 
I  invariably  did  in  all  the  villagjes  I  visited. 

In  the  Appendix  are  given  a  few  specimens  of  labour- 
ers' budgets,  which  were  obtained  for  me  from  labourers* 
wives  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  j.p.,  Llanfyllin ;  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  sanitary  inspector,  Meifod;  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Junes,  schoolmaster,  Llanrhaiadr.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  they  represent  three  different  districts  in  the 
union. 

65.  Food. — The  following  appears  to  be  the  usual 
food  provided  for  labourers  in  the  district : — 

(1.)  Breakfast ;  broth,  or  a  kind  of  thin  oatmpal  soup 
(known  as  **  potes,"  and  corresponding  to  the 
**cawl*'  of  South  Wales),   with  bread   and 
cheese  and  tea,  or  sometimes  bread  and  milk, 
to  follow. 
(2.)  Dinner:    consisting    of    bacon    and  potatoes, 
followed,  in  most  places,  by  some  pudding  or 
dumpling. 
(3.)  Tea;    and  (4)   Supper:    sometimes    porridge, 
sometimes  flummery  (**  uwd"),  but  more  com- 
monly bread  and  milk. 
In  the  summer  a  **  bite  "  is  generally  given  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  consists  of  bread  and  cheese, 
accompanied  with  beer  in  the  beer-drinking  districts. 
In  harvest- time  many  farmers  either  kill  a  sheep  or  two, 
as  they  may  require,  or  buy  joints  of  fresh  meat  lor  their 
workmen.    Then  meat  is  given  twice  a  day,  at  dinner 
and  at  supper.    Bread  made  of  barley  and  rye  has  been 
completely  superseded  by  wheaten  bread,  and  oatmeal 
is  considerably  less  used  for  all  purposes  of  diet  than 
in  former  years.    The  most  general  drinks  are  oatmeal 
gruel,  or  milk  and  water  mixed  (**  glasdwr  "),  beer  being 
confined  to  the  English-speaking  district,  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larger  villages. 

66.  As  for  the  labourer's  family,  it  undoubtedly 
sufl'ers  by  having  to  provide  food  separately  from  the 
labourer  himself.  Tea  and  bread,  with  cheese,  butter, 
or  jam,  constitute  almost  every  meal  of  the  family,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  when  a  little  bacon  and  a  few  potatoes 
are  boiled  for  dinner.  Milk,  which  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  labourer  himself  when  living  on 
the  farmer's  finding,  is  almost  unobtainable  in  small 
villages.  If  the  village  is  not  large  enough  to  have 
milk  supplied  regularly,  farmers  will  not  sell  it  in 
small  quantities,  and  labourers  are  also,  perhaps,  too  in- 
dependent to  ask  for  it  as  a  favour.  Not  only  labour- 
ers, but  other  residents  iu  small  villages  (such  as 
schoolmasters  and  ministers),  experience  the  same 
difficulty,  and  say  that  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  milk 
in  a  large  town  than  in  a  small  country  village.  Being 
therefore  brought  up  at  home  on  tea  and  bread  and 
jam,  many  children,  when  they  enter  service,  cannot  at 
first  very  well  eat  the  hard  but  more  nourishing  food 
provided  by  the  farmers. 

67.  As  a  class  the  labourers  are  continually  improv- 
ing in  point  of  education  and  intelligence,  but  it  was 
complained  thrt  the  indoor  servants  were  given  to 
greater  ft-ivolity  and  rowdiness,  arid  that  much  of  the 
civility  jvnd  gentleness  of  former  days  has  been  lost. 
The  rcoral  influence  which  the  employers  possessed 
over  the  servants  is  getting  less  and  less.  It  hah  been 
suggested  that  this™  is  largely  a  fault  of  the  farmers. 
The  sanitary  inspector  says,  **  Many  farmers  consider 
that  when  supper  is  over  their  duty  toviirde  tht'  ser- 
vants is  also  over,  and  it  is  not  imu.uai  to  suggest,  if 
not  by  words,  nevertheless  by  unmifctakable  signs,  that 
they  ara  not  wanted  in  the  house  except  while  they  are 
eating.     If  ye«ing  men  were  dealt  with  more  reasonably 
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in  this  matter  there  would  be  lesB  congregating  at 
cross-roads  after  dark,  &c."  But  this  is  also  quite  as 
much  due  to  the  want  of  some  innocent  recreation,  or  of 
some  provision  for  a  place  to  meet  other  than  at  cross- 
roads, or  in  public-houses.  At  present  they  give  veni 
to  any  exuberance  of  spirits  hj  meeting  together  in 
gangs,  and  by  shouting  and  singmg  along  the  highways, 
with  the  view  of  fri^tening  passers-by,  but  without 
doing  any  further  mischief.    In  some  distriots,  how- 


ever, this  inevitably  leads  to  drinking.  A  few  years 
ago  the  neighbourhood  of  Llansantfiraid  was  notorious 
for  the  drunken  habits  of  its  people.  It  is  said  to  be  now 
much  improved,  but.  drunkenness  still  prevails  there  and 
about  Llanfair — as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union 
— to  an  extent  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  those  districts. 
I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        D.  Lleufbe  Thokas 

(Assisttmt  Commisaioner) 
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APPENDIX  A.— Paeochial  STATwrics. 


NAME  OP  PARISH. 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres. 


Rateable  |  X?]^ 
value.  jg^^ 


'  Popula-     Popula-  ^^^^ 
tionin       ^i-^"'"    mPopuJa 


1881. 


Popula-  'iPSSSKlDecreane 
tionin   ,"»^?P^|  per  Genu, 

^^-    '  liiii.    'issi-®!- 


Decrease 
'  per  Cent.,  - 
I  1871-91. 


Houses  in  1881. 


I 


Inhabited. 


I     Unin- 
habited. 


Garreghofa     .... 

Qarthbeibio  .       .       -       - 

Gnilafield 

Himan 

Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr* 

Llancadwaladr* 

Ljandrinio      .       •        .       . 

Llandysilio    .... 

Llanerfyl       .... 

Llanfair 

Llanfechain  .... 
Llanfihangel  .... 
Llanf!y11in      .... 


Llangedwin* .       .       .       ■ 
Llangyniew   • 

Wangynogt | 

Llanrhaiadr  (in  Denbigh)*  -  •  | 
Llanrhaiadr  (in  Montgomery)  -  ! 
Llansaintffraid  (in  Pool)  •  .  | 
Llaosaintffraid  (in  Deythwr)      •  ' 

Llanwddyn 

Meifod 

Pennantt j 

Totals  for  the  whole  Union  -      188,000 


1,223 
7,200 

14,462 
4,000 
1.037 
863 
3,832 
3,141 

164i56 

16,159 
4,462 

10,005 
7,923 

16,929 
1,320 
4,513 
3,223 
7,069 
9,797 
3.149 
2,643 

20.190 

12,614 
5,000 


£ 
2316 
1,178 
20,280 
1.694 
1,169 

841 
6.973 


164S66 

4318       1 

16,159 

11379 

4.462 

6348 

10,005 

4319 

7,923 

8365 

16,929 

4,188 

1        1,320 

2391 

1        4,513 

3380 

3,402 
7,781 
5,633 
6.187 
4,118 
2340 
12392 
2,185 


524 
332 

2358 
261 
155 
209 
875 
674 
835 

2,465 
665 
883 

1334 
997 
268 
568 
608 

1313 
856 
838 
624 
443 

1355 
811 


511 


2,430 


806 
611 
788 

2386 
630 
818 

1,774 
923 
247 
486 
464 

1.383 
874 
802 
487 
468 

1382 
746 


466 
246 
2375 
246 
129 
166 
751 


I     2,019 

I        619 

I       767 

i     1.753 

I        876 

j        211 

467 

629 

1381 

871 

764 

414 

408 

1.471 


46 
40 
166 
14 


54 
25 
120 
265 
11 
51 
21 
47 
36 
29 

102 
3 
38 
23 
50 

111 


7-3 
•03 
47 
5-2 
10*9 
7- 


16-3 

tr7 

8-8 
20- 

7-9 
20*7 


219 
183 
90 
81 
824 


9D       I 

11-2 

106 

8 

13-9 

25-9 

53 

4 

6-3 

1106 

465 

68 

6-4 

6-1 

47 

6 

151 

16-7 

26 

— 

18-7 

211 

31 

2 

6-7 

141 

172 

13 

4-09 

130 

130 

6 

16-2 

20- 

136 

21 

11-5 

18-8 

461 

52 

1*7 

6-9 

139 

7 

6*2 

13-1 

151 

2 

11 

9-3 

400 

17 

500 

12-1 

182 

9 

14-5 

21-3 

60 

6 

5*9 

19-6 

100 

7 

— 

— 

164 

38 

18 
21 
23 
12 
3 
26 
13 


132346 


21,671 


19365 


18.436 


1319 


4.055 


372 


•The  parishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  Denbighshire ;  all  the  others  are  in  Montgoraerjshire. 

tBetween  1881  and  1891  Upper  Pennant  was  added  to  Llangynog  parish ;  the  difference  in  population  is  therefore  not  given  separately  opposite 
these  parishes,  but  it  is  includea  in  the  totals.    Taking  both  together,  the  decrease  for  1881-91  was  17*7,  and  for  1871-91, 29*1. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Specimens  or  Laboukebs'  Weekly  Eabmings  and  Ex- 
PENDiTURE.  (Supplied  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  j^., 
Llanfyllin.) 

Llanpyllin. 
(a)  Labourer,  wife  and  four  children.  Wajges,  14«.  per 
week ;  has  one  boy  earning  4«.  per  week.  Wife  stated, 
**  We  never  see  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  in  the  house.  I  am 
not  able  to  get  a  new  garment.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  kindness  of  my  friends  for  garments ; 
I  shall  be  a  little  better  off  this  year,  as  I  am  a  member 
of  a  clothing  club."  s.  d. 

Eent 2    0 

Coal 16 

Flour 3    0 

.    Butter 16 

Cheese 0    8 

Tea  ."-...    0    6 

Sugar 0    6 

Candles 0    3 

Soap 0    3 

Milk 0    7 

Barm 0    JJ 

Bacon 10 

Tobacco 0    3 

12    H 


8. 

d. 

.    3 

9 

-     6 

6 

-     1 

2J 

•     1 

9 

-    0 

8 

-     0 

n 

-     1 

0 

15 

0 

(b)  Labourer,  with  wife  and  six  children  (eight  in 
family).    Wages,  15«.  a  week  on  his  own  food. 


Rent,  28.  6d. ;  fire,  1«. ;  light,  Sd, 
Bread,  5«. ;  butter.  Is.  6d. 
Tea,  6d. ;  sugar,  6d. ;  coffee,  2\d. 
Bacon,  1«.  Sd,;  herrings,  6d. 
Treacle,  2d. ;  cheese,  6d. 
Popper,  salt,  matches,  ^c.    - 
Average  estimate  for  boots  - 


Llanbbaiadb. 

(Information  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Jones, 

schoolmaster.) 

(c)  Labourer,  with  wife    and  five  children,  weekly 

wages  being  8«.  and  his  own  food,  except  on  Simdays. 

He  gets  his  milk  free.    They  keep  a  few  fowls,  but  find 

it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

8,  d. 

Rent 10 

Coal 0.10 

Flour 2    6 

Butter 0    6 

Tea 0    3 

Carried  forward        -    5    1 
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8.    d. 

Broaght  forward        -  5  1 

Sugar 0  4 

Candles 0  3 

Soap 0  li 

Barm 0  i 

Bacon  or  fresh  meat  -        -  0  9 

Tobaoco  -        -        -        -  0  4} 

Average  estimate  for  boots       -  1  0 

8    0 

N.B — ^No  estimate  is  given  for  clothing  in  any  of  the 
above  lists. 

(d)  Labourer,  and  wife  and  three  children ;  weekly 
wages ,  S$.  and  labourer's  own  food.  Has  a  good  garden, 
and  keaepea  pig,  which  he  hopes  will  enable  him  to  pay 
the  remt.    He  cannot  keep  out  of  debt. 

8.  d. 

Bent 2    2 

Coal 0    8 

Flour 2    6 

Butter 10 

Tea  0    6 

Sugar 0    4 

Gaudies 0    3 

Soap OH 

IClk 0    4 

Bacon  or  fresh  meat         -        -    0    8 
Average  estimate  for  shoes  and 
clotmng         -        -        -        -    2    0 

10   ei 


Meifod. 

Annual  earnings  and  expenditure.  This  is  an  esti- 
mate based'  on  mformation  within  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  B.  Thomas,  sanitary  inspector.  The  previous 
instances  are  actual  cases. 

Total  earnings  of  labourer,  including  harvest  wages, 
26L  and  his  own  food.  Family  consisting  of  four  or 
five  persons. 


Bent 

Goal  and  other  fuel    ... 
Benefit  society  ... 

Boots  and  working  clothes  for  self 
Boots   and  only    the   indispensable 

articles  of  clothing  for  the  family    3  10    0 
Cost  of  replacing  domestic  utensils, 

and  of  buying  neceesary  furniture    10    0 


£  8, 
3  10 
2  10 
1  0 
1  10 


£18    0    0 
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This  leaves  13Z.  for  the  food  of  the  family  during  the 
whole  year,  or  5f .  per  week. 


APPENDIX  0. 

AGBICULrUBAL  STATISTICS  FOB  1891. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  Llanfyllin  Union  are  derived  fh)m  a  Return  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Boyal  Commission : — 


Crops. 

Acres. 

Approximate 

Per-centage 

of  cultivated 

Area.^ 

Liye  Stock. 

Wheat  -           -           -           -           - 

Barley  or  here  -            -            -           - 

Oats 

Potatoes            .... 

Tamips  and  swedes 

CloTor  and  rotation  f^rasses 

Small  fruit        .... 

4,605 
6,054} 
7,844? 
725i 
2,975 
11,986^ 
41 
732 

4-21 
4'63 
719 
0*66 
2-72 
10'98 
004 
0-67 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  - 
Other  cattle  two  yean  old  or  more    - 
Do.     under  two  years  - 

Total  cattle 

Sheep  one  year  old  or  more  - 
Lambs  undler  one  year 

Total  sheep 

10,444 

5,095 

14,791 

80,830 

95,891 
48,566 

Total  arable 
Permanent  pasture 

33,955i 
75,241} 

31-10 
68-90 

144,457 

Total  cultivated     - 

109,197i 

100- 

The  Betuni  does  not  give  the  number  of  horses 
and  pigs. 
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To  Geoppbet  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Bojal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Brick  Conrfc,  Temple,  E.G., 
Sib,  27th  October  1892. 

L  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  the  following 
Report  on  the  Dolgelley  Union,  which  is  the  fourth  dis- 
trict in  which  I  have  held  inquiries  into  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  This  union  was  pre- 
viously selected  as  an  area  for  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Employment  of  Cmldren,  <fec.  in 
Agriculture,  in  1861,  and  the  Eeport  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tremenheere  on  that  occasion  affords  useful  material 
for  the  purpose  of  a  comparison  with  the  state  of  things 
at  the  present  time. 

2.  After  some  preliminary  correspondence  with  Mr« 
0.  B.  J.  Owen,  of  Hengwrt-ucha,  one  of  the  county 
councillors  for  the  district,  and  with  the  clerk  to  the 
goardians  (Mr.  W.  R.  Davies,  solicitor,  Dolgelley),  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  poor  law  guardians,  county 
councillors,  and  others,  held  at  the  board  room  of 
the  union  at  Dolgelley  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
when  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  addressing 
those  present,  at  their  request,  in  Welsh,  1  then 
arranged  a  series  of  visits  to  the  outlying  districta  of 
the  union,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  weeks  1 
held  public  meetings  at  Dinas-Mawddwy,  Duffryn, 
Llwyngwril,  Jilanegryn,  Abergynolwyn,  and  Dolgelley. 
The  pieeting  at  Dolgelley  was  convened  for  September 
the  20th,  on  which  day  one  of  the  largest  business  and 
pleasure  fairs  of  the  year  wae  held  there^  This  secured 
a  lar^  attendan^Qeat  my  meeting,  but  at  ^o  other  place 
that  J  have  „  ypt .  yisited.  did  I "  find  the ,  farmers  so 
uncommunicative.  Several  expressed  themselves  as 
being  disappointed  on  realising  that  I  was  inquiring 
into  the  relations  of  labour  only,  and  not  into  the  con- 
dition of  land.tenpre,  an4  the  sum  total  of  the  evidence 
given  by  sucli  unwilling  witnesses  was,  that  a  labour 
inquiry  was  qnite  unnecessary  in  the  district,  and  that 
^^as  ftomething  else  which  they  expected,  and  were  in 
need  of. ^  Th^  wiM^4hi8-  much  of  truth  in  their  state- 
BSBxkpwkBll  events,  TtifL, '  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  ^theiifr  W'ere  small  farmers,  who  had  no  occasion  for 
hirsd  MiMfurt  or^  if  neoesMy,  i^elied  more  upon  the 
services  of  yoaths  boarded  at  ihe  farmhouse  than  of 
iQflMed  labourers.  The  scarcity  of  the  latter  class 
m^e  it  also  difficult  to  obtain  first-hand  information 
from  the  side  of  the  labourers,  and  I  had,  therefore,  to 
obfcain  a  good  deal  of  my  facts  from  men  who  were 
employed  at  the  slate  quarries,  or  the  gold  mines,  but 
who  had  at  some  period  or  other  been  working  on  farms. 

I  should  also  mention  a  peculiarity  which  was  also  of 
tiie  nature  of  an  obstacle  to  my  inc[uiry.  It  was  seldom 
I  could  obtain  a  direct  and  definite  reply  to  any  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  it  would  bo  an  answer  to  an  inference 
drawn  from  my  question,  or  it  would  take  an  inter- 
rogative ft)rm,  and  would  be  given  in  a  hesitating  and 
guarded  way,  with  endless  qualifications  and  oft- 
repfeated  doubts.  This,  coupled  with  a  laboured  slow- 
ness  of  speech,  and  just  a  little  snspicion  of  myself  (fpr 
my  speech  betrayed  me  as  a  South  Waliaii),  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  my  inquiry  in  the  district. 

3.  The  district  is*  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  typically 
Welsh  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  in  respect  of 
language,  customs,  and  tlie  genenil  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  I  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  whole 
of  my  inquiry  in  the  Welsh  language,  excepting  only 
one  interview  which  I  had  with  a  lairdowner,  who  was, 
howe^r,  I  believe,  not  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
ven^cular. 

4.  the  Dolgelley  Union  is  situated  in  the  south-west 
copi^riof  Merioneth,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  possessing  about  20  miles  of  sea- 
co^ty  which  attracts  » Wge  number  of  \dsitors  in  the 
summer  months,  Barmouth  being  their  chief  resort.  The 
imion  consists  of  13  parishes,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
oounty  of  Merioneth,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  parigh  of 
Mallwyd  known  as  the  hamlet  of  Caer-Binion  Fechan, 
which  is  included  in  Montgomeryshire.  According  to 
%  return  compiled  this  year  for  the  county  council  the 
:feotal  area  of  the  union  is  146,639  acres  (of  which  1,386 
acres  are  in  Montgomery),  with  a  population  in  1891  of 
14,492,  equivalent  to  9'80  persons  to  every  100  acres,  or 
about  10  acres  to  a  person. 

The  sparsenesB  of  the  population  is  due  to  the  very 
ragged  nature  of  the  countr;^,  which  contains,  perhaps, 
^leBteepest,  though  not  the  higfaeet,  mountains  in  Wales. 


The  district  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves,  first, 
by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mawddach,  which  extends 
inland  from  Barmouth  towards  Dolgelley  for  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  and,  secondly,  from  thence  on  by  the 
river  Wnion,  a  tributary  of  the  Mawddach.  To  the  south- 
east of  this  are  Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Mawddwy,  each 
nearly  8,000  feet  high,  while  the  other  side,  to  the  north, 
is  one  mass  of  rugged  hills,  which  culminate  in  the  peaks 
of  Diphwys  and  Rhobell  Fawr  (each  being  over 
2,400  feet  high),  and  are  intersected  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Mawddach.  For  incessant  inequality 
of  surface  this  portion  of  Merionethshire  cannot  be 
matched  in  all  Wales.  The  only  bits  of  lowland 
country  in  the  district  are  two  small  plains,  situated 
respectively  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dysynni,  in 
LlMiegryn  parish  (and  containing  some  good  arable 
land),  and  stt^  the  lower  extremity  of  Duffryn  Ardudwy, 
in  tihe  parish  of  Llanenddwyn,  both  lying  between  the 
mountiains  and  the  sea.  The  strips  of  pasture  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wnion  and  Mawd(Ubch  are  almost  too 
insignificant  to  mention,  owing  to  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  valleys,  and  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
m/onntain  sides. 

J  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  local  officer  of  Inland 
Revenue  the  estimated  acreage  of  the  rough  enclosed 
pasture,  or  uncultivated  mountain  land  (known  in  the 
district  as  "  ffriddoedd"),  and  of  the  unenclosed  land  ; 
without  snoh  fi^pires  it  is  'difficult  for  those  who  are 
un^quainted  with  the  district  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  conditions  wihich  determine  the  iiature  of  the  agri- 
culture pursued.* 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1892  the 
following  are  ikb  figures  for  Merioneth  i — 


Total  area  of  county 

Total  acrea^  of  cultivated  area  (crops,  fallow,  and  graas, 
as  below)   ,     .       -       *       . 


Com  crops  j 
Wheat      - 
Barley 
Oats- 
Rye,  beans,  and  peas 

Green  crops : 
Potatoes  - 
Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangolds - 
Other  roots,  Ac. 


Closes  for  hay    • 
Closes  not  for  hay 


Acres. 

849 
4,226 
9.925 

103 


2,078 

1,633 

177 

116 


8,160 
6,565 


Fallow  .        .       . 

Total  arable  land 

Pastui-e  for  hay 
Pasture  not  for  hav 


Acres, 


15.103 


4,004 

14,734 
79 


33,920 


38,440 
89.771 


Small  fruit 


Aores, 
427,811 

162a52 


33.920 
128,211 


162,131 
21 


162,li52 


B.-IV. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  district  had  the 
reputation  of  bein^  "as  naked  of  woods  as  any  in 
Wales,"  but  according  to  the  county  council  return 
which  I  have  already  quoted  there  are  at  present  4,183 
acres  of  enclosed  woodlands,  equal  to  one  thirty-fifth  of 
the  extent  of  the  union. 

5.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly  silurian,  a  kind  Geology  and 
of  imperfect  slate";  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  the   industries 
rock  is  cQvereci  with  gravelly  and  loamy  J^6m.     Its  diJSfct 
mineral  products  are  gold,  manganese,  and  lead ;  there 
are  also  some  yq^ty  productive  veins  of  slate,  though 
the  chief  centre  of   this  industry  in  the  county  is  at 
Festiniog. 

There  are,  for  instance,  within  the  union,  slate 
quarries  at  Dinas-Mawddwy  and  Aber  Aiigell,  in 
Mallwyd,  at  Corris  and  Aborllefenni,  in  Talyllyn,  at 
Abergynolwyn,  in  Llanfihangel,  and  near  Llwyngwril,  in 
Llaugelynin,  though  very  little  work  is  now  done  at  the 
last-named  place.  The  manganese  mines  are  in 
Llanaber  parish,  and  the  gold  mines  mostly  in  Llan- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  furnished 
a  Betum  giving,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  the  Agricultural 
Stafiatics  for  certain  Unions.  Aoeordiug  to  this  return,  the  Dolgellev 
Union  had,  in  1891,  a  cultivated  area  of  45.04ei  acres,  madft  up  of  8H,996l 
«CT^  of  perm*went  pasture,  and  8.063 J  a<*res  of  arable  land. 
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fachreth.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  lead  mines  are 
being  worked  at  present,  or,  if  so,  only  on  a  small  scale. 
Flannel  manufacture  with  hand-loom  weaving  only  is 
carried  on  at  Dolgelley,  on  a  small  scale,  where  some  tan- 
ning business  is  also  done.  Water  is  very  extensively  used, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  steam  power,  in  all  the  local 
industries.  The  most  complete  illustration  of  this  utilisa- 
tion of  water  newer  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Mount  Morgan 
goldmines,  wnere  all  the  operations,  including  the  rock- 
boring  and  stone-crushing  are  done  by  force  of  water. 
The  mines  are  also  lighted  with  electricity  generated 
by  water  power.  An  experiment  to  light  the  town  of 
Dolgelley  in  the  same  way  was  being  tried  during  my 
visit  to  the  district,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  successfaL 
In  connection  with  most  hillside  farmd  water  is  also 
utilised  for  threshing,  winnowing,  and  chaff-cutting, 
and  possibly  for  other  operations.  This  was  mentioned 
to  me  as  a  very  important  reason  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  as  Dolgelley 
against  attempts  at  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
Welsh  watersheds,  to  supply  water  to  centres  of  popu- 
lation at  a  distance. 

6.  Under  the  foregoing  conditions  the  population 
resolves  itself  into  motmtain  farmers  and  quarrymen  or 
miners;  with  the  former,  stock-raising,  especially 
sheep-farming,  is  the  chief  concern ;  the  cattle  are  sold 
when  young,  and  not  kept  to  fatten.  With  a  sl^ht 
modification,  Mr.  Tremenneere's  words  are  still  applic- 
able to  the  district.  "The  land  under  tillage  lies 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  (as  at  Llanegryn),  but 
a  large  number  of  farmers  do  not  grow  a  blade  of  com, 
and  many  do  not  even  cultivate  a  potato."  Very  little 
butter  is  made,  except  what  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  practically  no  one  makes  cheese.  At  the 
railway  station  at  Llwyngwnl  I  saw  a  large  case  of 
margarine  addressed  to  a  provision  dealer  in  the  village. 
As  my  own  experience,  I  may  also  mention  that  at 
Dolgelley  I  was  unable  to  find  one  shopkeeper  who  had 
any  kind  of  Welsh  cheese,  while  only  one  made  a 
pretence  of  keeping  Welsh  ham  or  bacon  in  stock,  and 
it  was  only  a  very  small  quantity  he  had.  Pig-keeping 
is  apparently  on  the  decrease,  though  bacon  is  the  chief 
meat  food  of  the  district. 

As  to  the  industrial  population,  it  is  not  xmusual  to 
find  a  small  holder,  or  one  of  his  sons,  working  at  a 
neighbourin/f  mine  or  quarry,  and  devoting  his  wages 
to  paymg  tne  rent,  while  the  produce  of  the  small 
holding  goes  to  clothe  and  feed  the  family.  But  for 
some  such  subsidiary  helps  many  of  the  small  upland 
farmers  could  scarcely  continue  to  exist,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  opportunities  for  outside  employment 
oiminishes,  the  mountain  farms  of  the  district  will  be 
converted  into  large  sheep  pastures. 

7.  The  county  of  Merioneth  has,  not  inaptly,  been 
described  as  "  the  home  of  squires."  The  chief  land- 
owners in  the  Dolgelley  Union  are,  I  believe,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wynne,  of  Pemarth,  Mr.  J.  Yaughan,  of 
Kannau,  Sir  Edmimd  Buckley,  of  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Williama,  of  Dobnelynllyn,  Mr.  Charles 
Owen,  of  Hengwrt-ucha,  Mrs.  Kiohards,  of  Caer- 
ynwch,  and  the  Countess  de  Morella.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last-named,  all  these  are  resident  on 
their  own  estates,  and  are  to  some  extent  employers 
of  labour.    The  fireeholders  of   the  district  are  com- 
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Djkratively  few  in  number ;  some  farms  were  offered 
for  sale  during  my  visit,  but  tenant  farmers  did  not 
crowd  into  the  sale-room  with  that  eagerness  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  three  **  united 
counties'*  of  South-west  Wales.  They  leave  the  pur- 
chasing of  their  farms  to  the  gentry,  to  the  professional 
class,  and  to  the  capitalist,  so  that  the  mortgaged 
freeholder  is  not  so  commonly  met  with  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  Wales. 

As  to  the  size  ef  farms,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
estimating  their  extent,  as  no  definite  record  appears  to 
be  kept  of  the  acreage  of  sheepwalks,  and  a  holding  is 
generally  stated  to  be  so  many  acres  in  extent,  exclusive 
of  its  sheepwalk,  which  is  described  by  estimating  the 
number  of  sheep  which  it  can  pasture.  There  are,  pro- 
bably, about  a  aozen  farms  of  300  acres  and  upwards 
(including  the  rough  pasture,  but  excluding  uninclosed 
sheepwalks),  but  the  greater  number  would  be  less 
than  half  this  size,  or,  taking  rental  as  the  basis  of  com- 
parison, the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  rented  at  from 
60/.  to  im.  a  year. 

8.  In  conclusion,  the  difficulty  of  making  any  general 
statement  with  reference  to  the  land  in  the  district 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
series  of  ** Letters  from  Wales,"  contributed  to  "The 
Times  "  by  a  special  correspondent  in  1887 : — 

**  Sparsely  populated,  and  full  of  tracts  wild  to  the 
verge  of  desolation,  Merionethshire  is  obviously  a 
county  ^ith  regard  to  which  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  give  exact  statistics  which  shall  be 
otherwise  than  misleading.  For  example,  it  would  be 
possible,  but  by  no  means  easy,  to  discover  the  average 
rental  per  acre  of  land,  but  the  discovery  would  be 
absolutely  valueless.  There  are  some  small  pieces  of 
land  in  Merionethshire  which  might  repav  cultivation 
in  spite  of  a  high  rent ;  there  are  others  which  for  pas- 
toral purposes  .  .  .  are  worth  nothing  whatsoever. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  give,  even  if  it  were  to  be 
desired,  a  list  of  landowners,  together  with  the  acreage 
of  their  respective  estates.  .  .  .  But  Merionethshire 
does  not  boast  of  landowners  upon  a  colossal  scale." 

9.  Every  parish  in  the  union  except  that  of  Llanaber 
has  decreased  in  population  withbi  the  last  decade.  The 
percentage  of  decrease,  whioh  averages  only  4*07  for  the 
whole  union,  reaches  its  hiehest  point  in  the  mountain- 
ous parishes  of  Talylljn  (16  per  cent),  Mallwyd  (16*9), 
Llangelynin  (15*8),  which  is  somewhat  less  mountainous, 
and  lilanfihan^el  y  pennant  (14*7).  Fart  of  this  de- 
crease, esuecially  in  Llangelynin  parish,  is  probably 
attributable  to  a  local  slackness  in  the  slate  industry. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worth  noticing  that  the  three  first-men- 
tioned parishes  are  among  the  more  highly  pauperised 
in  the  union,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of 
pauperism.  Llanaber  parish,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in- 
creased 27'8  per  cent,  an  increase  due  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  Barmouth  and  the  adjoining  seaboard  as 
a  seaside  resort  and  a  residential  district. 

10.  In  a  comparative  statement  of  pauperism  pre-  Pftnperain. 
pared  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  North  Wales  ita  uneven' 
District,  the  Dolgelley  Union  stands  fifth  in  a  list  of  ^^' 
twenty  unions,  arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of 
pauperism  to  the  population  on  1st  January  1§91.    The 
following  ai'e  the  ngures : — 


popobtioii 
in  rani 
parts. 


Names  of  Districts. 

Population, 
1891. 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of 

Indoor  and  Outdoor 

Pauperism,  1st  January  1891. 

Bates 
per  Cent,  of 

Paupers 

relieved  (1st 

January  1891) 

on  Population. 

Cost  for  Belief 
of  Poor.  Half. 
Tear  ended 
Lady  Day 
1891,  per  H«d 
of  Population. 

Expenditure  for  Belief  of  Poor, 
Half -Year  ended  Lady  Day  189L 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Maintenance. 

Out-Belief. 

Dolgelley  -        -       -       - 
North  Wales      - 
England  and  Wales   - 

14,492 

466,876 

29,001,018 

9-6 

8-3 

24*9 

90-5 
91-7 
76-1 

3-8 
4-2 
30 

«.     d. 
2     6f 

2    4} 
1    6i 

£ 

240 

8,182 
1,031,172 

£ 

1,619 

46,714 
1,166,037 

The  number  of  outdoor  paupers  is  rery  unevenly  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  difierent  parishes,  the  percentage 
in  the  case  of  Llangelynin  having  been  for  many  years 
over  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  parish.  A 
table  compiled  from  the  **  Abstract  of  Accounts,"  and 
showing  the  proportion  for  each  parish  for  the  last  three 
years,  is  inserted  m  the  Appendix.  From  this  it  will  appear 
that  the  parishes  of  Llangelynin.  Dolgelley,  Llanen- 
ddwyn,  Mallwyd,  Talyllyn,  ana*Llanegryn  are  more 
highly  pauperised  than  the  rest  of  the  union,  and  I  was 
informed  that,  with  the  exception  of  I^anegryn,  they  had 


enjoyed  that  reputation  for  many  years  past.  A  note 
whicn  is  inserted  by  tho  clerk  to  the  guardians  in  the 
"  Abstract  of  Accounts  "  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  he  is  endeavouring 
to  put  into  motion  with  the  view  of  equalising  the  rate  of 
pauperism.  It  also  indicates  the  spirit  of  local  interest, 
if  not  rivalry,  which  largely  governs  the  distribution  of 
relief  in  country  districts.    The  note  is  as  follows : — 

"l^e  paupers  residing  in  the  six  parishes  (above 
mentioned)  have  received  2061.  (k.  6d.  more  than  those 
parishes  have  contributed  for  out-relief  only,  and,  as 
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this  ia  fot  half  a  ye&t,  the  yearly  excess  is  at  the  rate  of 
412  L  Os,  lOcL  which  has  been  paid  by  the  remaining 
seyen  parishes.  This  excess  is  equal  to  an  additional 
average  rate  of  3}({.  in  the  £  per  year  on  the  said  seven 
parishes.  This  difference  between  the  payments  to  the 
paupers  and  the  payments  by  parishes  arises  from  the 
&ct  that,  no  matter  how  much  is  paid  to  the  paupers 
residing  in  any  parish,  the  guardians  can  only  draw 
from  such  parish  in  strict  proportion  to  its  rateable 
value.  Witii  a  view  to  remedy  this,  it  is  therefore 
essential  for  the  seven  contributory  parishes  to  carefully 
investigate  and  watch  the  expenditure  of  out-relief  in 
the  remaining  .six  parishes,  which  are  receiving  more 
than  they  contribute.'* 

As  there  are  several  slate  quarries  in  the  parishes  of 
Mallwyd  and  Talyllyn,  I  thought  a  depression  in  that 
industry  might  have  something  to  do  with  their  exces- 
sive pauperism,  but  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district 
disabused  my  mind  on  the  point :  "  For  a  long  time  no 
quarryman  has  asked  for  out-relief;  they  have  sick 
funds,  &c.  of  their  own,  but  agricultural  labourers  are 
quite  as  ready  to  apply  as  ever  they  were,  and  are  not  in 
tne  least  disinclined  to  ^o  on  the  rates.  Quarrymen  com- 
pare very  fcivourably  with  them.  There  are  Oddfellows 
and  Rechabites  at  Corris,  bat  no  agricultural  labourer 
belongs  to  them.  (There  is  no  benefit  society  in  the 
whole  of  Llangelynin  parish).  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
farm  labourers  have  no  provision  for  old  age,  nor  for 
their  widows  and  orphans." 

11.  Several  persons  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
past,  considerations  other  than  the  actual  necessity  of 
applicants  often  weighed  with  theguardians  of  some  of 
the  more  pauperised  parishes.    ' '  The  pauperism  of  some 

S Irishes  is  due  to  the  favouritism  of  lormer  guardians." 
ne  instance  was  given,  in  which  a  guardian  was  in 
the  habit  of  practically  bullying  his  colleagues,  so  as  to 
get  a  larger  share  of  out-relief  for  residents  in  his  own 
parish.  This  gained  for  him  a  local  poi)ularity  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  for  his  harvest  quite  an  army  of 
paupers,  who  showed  their  gratitude  by  helping  him  to 
secure  his  orop>s.  At  present,  however,  I  believe  that 
evei*y  case  is  investigated  with  extreme  care,  and  decided 
only  on  its  merits,  with  the  result  that  the  pauperism  of 
the  union  is  continually  tending  to  decrease.  I  was 
cautioned,  however,  from  taking  statistics  of  poor  relief 
as  any  index  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
district.  The  percentage  of  pauperism,  it  was  said, 
resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into  a  question  of  admin- 
istration, and  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  large 
number  of  people  who  have  to  lead  a  far  harder  life 
than  many  a  pauper,  but  whose  independence  of  mind 
keeps  them  from  applying  for  parish  relief. 

1.— The  Supply  op  Laboub. 

12.  The  supply  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  dis- 
trict  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand.  For  instance,  Mr.  Andrew 
Doyle  received  four  replies  from  the  county  of 
Merioneth  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  (1879—1882),  and  in  all  four  the  supply  of 
labour  was  stated  to  be  sufficient.  In  fact,  though  there 
are  quarries  and  other  industries  in  the  district,  there 
is  not  nearly  enough  wcrk  for  the  native  population, 
and  many  young  men  have  to  leave  for  South  Wales  ; 
and  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  considerablo 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  irregularity  of 
work  with  the  farmers  has  caused  the  departure  of 
many.  A  workman  at  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine, 
who  lived  in  the  village  of  Llanfaohreth,  said  he  had 
been  at  home  for  two  winters  without  having  any  farm 
work  to  do.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the 
building  trade  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  the 
labourers  have  turned  their  hands  to  mason's  work,  for 
whichthey  often  have  an  aptitude,  due  to  their  experience 
in  repairing  stone  wall  fences  for  farmers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  district  of  Duffryn  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  a  scarcity,  but  there  are  no  com- 
plaints as  yet. 

The  idea  prevails  both  among  farmers  and  labourers 
that  the  lana  is  more  or  less  labour-starved.  AtDinas- 
Mawddwy  it  was  said,  "  There  is  land  hero  that  is  very 
much  neglected ;  it  is  cultivated  neither  as  it  should 
nor  as  it  could  be.  Much  less  com  is  grown  than  for- 
merly. Some  farms  are  joined  to  each  other,  and  on 
that  account  are  not  cultivated." 

At  Abergynolwyn  it  was  said  that  hillside  farms 
where  excellent  corn  was  once  grown  are  now  overgrown 
with  ferns.  Mr.  0.  Slaney  Wynne,  who  was  for  many 
years  agent  for  the  Wynnstay  Estate,  said,  ''  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  land  labour-starved  in  the  district ; 
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farmers  have  not  nearly  enough  capital.  Bmail  holdings 
are  generally  better  cultivated  than  large  ones." 

13.  In  some  districts  farmers  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  mutual  help  of  their  neighbours  for  the  chief 

*  operations  of  the  farm.  At  Dinas-Mawddwy ,  the  centre 
of  a  district  in  which  there  still  remain  many  primitive 
customs,  some  of  them  probably  survivals  of  the  tribal 
state,  I  received  the  following  evidence.  As  to  the 
Bteam- threshing  machine,  two  men  employed  by  its 
owners  are  always  attached  to  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  farmers  help  each  other  on  threshing  day,  either  by 
going  themselves,  or  sending  their  servants  to  do  so. 
This  system  of  mutual  help  is  called  **  cymorth."  Wlien 
an  incoming  tenant  enters  on  a  new  farm,  about  the  25th 
of  March,  it  is  also  customary  for  several  neighbours  to 
send  men  with  their  teams  to  do  his  ploughing.  (This  is 
"  cymorth  troi  "  ♦.e.,  aredig.)  And  similar  help  is  given 
in  other  kinds  of  work ;  e.g.,  in  carting  and  spreading 
manure  ("cymorth  teilo").  Perhaps  another  form  of  the 
same  system  is  to  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  by 
which  one  shepherd  looks  after  the  sheep  of  several 
farmers.  Thus,  most  of  the  farms  in  Llanegryn  parish 
have  detached  sheepwalks  six  or  seven  miles  distant, 
and  the  care  of  all  the  sheep  of  the  parish  (about  3,000 
in  number)  is  entrusted  to  one  shepherd  and  Ids  family 
of  three  sons. 

14.  Many  years  ago  Irishmen  used  to  come  to  the 
district  for  the  harvest,  but  they  never  come  now.  But 
men  from  the  Yale  of  Olwyd,  which  is  a  corn-growing 
country,  pack  up  their  scythes  in  June  and  come  to 
the  district  for  the  hay  harvest,  and  are  then  able  to 
return  to  Denbighshire  for  the  com.  As  to  immigra- 
tion, other  than  temporary,  the  servants  in  the  district 
between  Barmouth  and  Harlech  are  largely  drawn 
from  Carnarvonshire.  But  the  population  as  a  whole 
is  not  of  such  a  shifting  nature  as  that  of  the  Llanfyllin 
Union ;  it  is  most  stationary,  both  as  to  labourers  and 
farmers,  in  the  parish  of  Llanegryn,  an  arable  district. 
Apart  from  industrial  disturbance  a  population  of  com- 

f  rowers  is  more  settled  than  one  of  stock  raisers, 
he  latter,  by  their  attendance  at  fairs,  are  more  likely 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  roving,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  large  number  of  Welshmen  who 
become  cattle  dealers  and  drovers. 

15.  There  is  not  much  complaint  of  the  inefficiency 
of  labourers.  One  large  farmer  said,  *'  There  is  a 
general  complaint  that  men  are  less  efficient,  but  that 
is  not  my  own  experience."  At  Llwvngwril  it  was 
stated  "  that  the  labourer  is  quite  as  skilful  as  he  was 
20  years  ago."  The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
not  driven  out  skill  in  manual  labour.  Young  men 
acquire  skill  at  an  earlier  age,  though  they  cannot 
now  be  employed  so  young  as  formerly.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  farmers  to  employ  children  below  the  age 
at  which  they  are  allowed  to  leave  school.**  At 
Llanegryn,  reference  was  made  to  the  ploughing,  fenc- 
ing, and  hedging  matches  held  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  also  shearing  competitions,  and  the  farmers 
spoke  quite  enthusiastically  of  the  superior  ability  of 
their  labourers  and  servants,  both  as  compared  with 
former  times,  and  with  other  districts  in  and  outside 
the  union.  At  Dolgelley,  where  proximity  to  the  town 
had  probably  a  deteriorating  influence,  the  reply  I 
received  was,  **  that  the  workmen  are  quite  as  efficient, 
but  are  less  careful."  The  efficiency  of  the  labourers  is, 
as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  their  em- 
ployers  (as  a  class),  and  to  the  active  interest  which 
the  farmers  themselves  take  in  farm  work.  The 
teaching  of  the  labourer  rests  originally  ^  with  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  it  is  generally  their  fault  if 
their  men  lack  in  efficiency.  Mr.  0.  Slaney  Wynne's 
opinion  was,  that  the  labourers  of  the  district  were  not 
nearly  so  efficient  as  those  of  other  parts  of  Wales  ;  e.g., 
of  Denbighshire. 

16.  In  1867,  Mr.  Tremenheere  referred  to  the  *'  com- 
mon employment  of  women  in  agriculture  in 
Merionethshire,  where  they  were  engaged  as  domestic 
servants,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
assist  in  the  outdoor  work  of  the  farm,  although  very 
few  are  exclusively  so  employed.**  There  are  none  now 
who  are  engaged  for  outdoor  work  only.  But  the  same 
understanding  appears  to  survive  to  the  present  day, 
though  owing  to  the  much  greater  scarcity  of  servant 
girls  thoughout  the  whole  union,  as  compared  with 
men,  their  outdoor  work  is  now  chiefly  connned  to  the 
hay  and  com  harvest.  Contrary  to  the  custom  in 
Carmarthenshire  and  Cardiganshire,  the  servanti  girh 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  feed  the  cows,  but  that  is  done  by  the 
men,  except  on  small  farms.  Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
girls  generally  prefer  to  go  to  towns  irxto    domestic 
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service,  or  ta  loam  drestmAking*  ¥oT.  iastftAQOi  in  con* 
nection  with, certain  apprenticeships  attached  to  an 
endowed  elementary  school  at  Llanegry ri,  1  wa^  tbld  that 
the  girls  generally,  almost  invariably,  g6  m  for  drosB- 
making,  the  boys  choosing  carpenteriiig  chiefly. 

Women,  other  than  domestic  servants^ 'hardly  ever 
g9  out  to  work  in  the  BuHrvn  district,  whero,  it  t^ras 
«^\Af  the  JEarmers  never  ask  them.     In  pthet  paTts  they 
l^eljji  ff  godi  deal  with  the  harvest,'  imd  in  setting_and 
picking  pota 
agent  for''  tl 
**  women  hav( 
fhey  do  the  cl 
by  hand.    Th 
or  elsewhere, 
by  his  wife ;  i 
on  small  fari 
servant  girl, 
prevalence  of 
must  be  thai 
and  the  housi 

.  17.  I  may  mention:  heoQ-  tiiHt^the  teipp^^ance  move- 
ment appears  to  JMkve  obtained  »  Umi'  foothold  iu  this 
part  of  Merioneth,  so  tihftt  it.  is  now  9<iraT!9  p\^9^  M3P^ 
a  labourer  or  any  other  man  under  tl]i&,i;Qiiuen<?q;Of 
drink.  '  I  e^w  not  pne  drunken,  man  in  .thc\, large  fair 
which  yras  held  at  Dolgelley  during  njystrtv  there.  In 
the  earlier  hall"  of  this  century  the  fairs,  held  at  Dinas- 
Mawddvy  w^r^,  ppcasions  lor  outbreaks  of  the  wildest 
disorder,  general  fights  with  clubs  being  regarded  as 
inae^HM^le  incidents  of  the  gatherings,  This  has  ^11 
disappeared  now,  and  the  district  has  a  high  reputation 
for.  the  general  intelligence,  ^he  sobriety,  and  the  order- 
liness of  jtQ  inhabitants.  , 

Swing  my  visit  the^  iii^d  Bi^ttalipn  of  the  Boyal 
Welsh  Fu3ili«ilB.  made  a  'march  through  Bofth  Wales, 
wiiih  the  i&xpr^^  object  of  exhibiting  to  the  inhabit^mts 
,the  attpra<:tiy^l^aJ9  and  advantages  of  anny  life.'  *  de- 
viously it.  bad  been. fou^d  that  "hardHy  any  recr^itB 
were  .e.y^r  obtained  fropi  Iferionetji,  as  well  as  from 
.se>rciijai  pther  coijnties  ix^  Norfih  Wales!  j^  circular 
had  bee»  addressed,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  asking 
certain  persons  to  use  their  influence  in  recommending 
the  service.  I  understand  that  the  presence  of  the 
Fasilier^,  y^ho  were  enthusiasticallv  received  whenever 
they  went,  was,  so  far  as  agricultural  labourers  were  Con- 
cerned, unsuccessful  in  enlisting  any  large  numbfe!'''of 
reclmitp.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  thai  there-is  no 
corps  of  volunteers  in  Merioneth.  -        ^ 

IL-*CoiNDITIOX8  09  En(ug«ic£m;c.  \.[, 

18.  The  employment  of  many  of  the  small  hdldiars, 
who  work  as  day  labourers  from  farm  to  farm,  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  casual  character, .  inasmuch  as » they 
are  liable  to  lose  many  days  from-  tin^e  to  time..  But, 
as  they  are  able  to  work  a  little  on  their  own  holdings, 
when  they  cannot  get  work  elsewhere, .  they .  do 
not  suffer  much  in  consequence  of  such  irregu- 
larity. It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  regularity 
of  the  employment  that  a  married  labourer 
generally  prefers  to  work  for  one  of  the  squires  ' 
of  the  district,  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to 
do  so.  The  tenant  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  indoor  servants  for  the  usual  routine  of  farm 
work  ;  they  call  in  a  labourer  only  when  some  special 
job  is  undertaken,  or  any  stress  of  work  arises. 

19.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  union  indoor 
servants  are  engaged  by  a  yearly  hiring,  and  the  year 
of  service  commences  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  May.  T?hi8 
is  practically  Old  Mayday  (W.  Calan  Mai),  and  the 
fact  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence  that  the  old  Celtic 
year  began  on  that  date.  But  in  the  country  along  the 
sea  coast,  from  Llwyngwril  up  past  Duffryn,  servants 
are  hired  twice  a  year,  each  term  of  service  commenc- 
ing on  the  12th  of  May  and  the  12th  of  N-ovember 
respectively.  It  was  suggested  toine  that  this  ciutom 
was  not  indigenous  to- this  district,  but  had  spread 
downwards  along  the  coast  from  Carnarvonshire, 
where  it  had  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing 
a  servant  who  came  from  a  neighbouring  parish 
from  acquiring  a  settlement"  in  the  parish  of  his 
service.  "" 

The  old  hiring  fairs,  which  were  once  universally 
used,  are  still  kept  up,  though  much  of  the  hiring  is 
now  done  before  the  fait  day.  There  are  fairs  which 
are  still  designated  **  hiring  **  at  Dolgelley  and  IHnas- 
Mawddwy  within  the  union.  There  is  a  fair  at  Towyn 
for  the  Llanegryn  district,  but  soiuB  of  the  farmers  of 
that  neighbourhood  have  to  go  to  fah«  at  Machynlleth 
and  Aberystwith  to  obtain  Seirvatit  girls.  For  the 
Duffryn  district,  where  many  of  the  servants  are  from 


CaniajTonsliire,  niiich  bif  tfeeTStt-iiijg  is  d6nB  lit  Hart^^Ai 
Pair,  put  Borhe  ifikTjiieri  find  it  necessary  to'  go'*Btl!l 
farther  awav.  fo  the  fatrs^^  At  !P6riymorfa  aiid  Pwllh^ 
(in  Carnarvonsbire) .  The  engkg^iildnt  is  always  yerb«l, 
and  1«.  or  some  such  sum  is  given  by  the  employer  bra 
earnest  money.  If*  a  fictVant  .Wishes  to  break  tha 
ep^agemctit  before  efitoring  '  on'  the  service  "  fee 
j;ener:a-lly  does  so  by  ^etui'hmg' "the  earnest,  brrt  H 
IS  siiid  that  there  were  but  feW  in^tancfes  of  this.  ''^'  ' 
'  Married  Itvbo.urers,  )vhfen  th'ey  work  for  tenant 
farmers,  ^are  never,  as  a  rule,  engaged  by  liie  year ; 
il^eir  Kfrmg'  is  elthp*-  ,a.,wecklj  one,  or  they  are  simply 
day  labourers,  but,  wmchever  th^Jf:  'are,  mey  make  -a 
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adopted,  ar  inost  of  the  eoiintry  cloc^  are  usually  from 
liilf  an  nour  to  an  hour  in  idv^nce  o?  "town  time."  The 
natural  tendency  to,  unpi^nctnalify,  to  eount^rtiet 
whir^  fcbis  fast  time  is  l^ept,  is  so  ^trbng  tlflit  it,haa  to 
.be  taken  into  acconnt  ill  ftxirig  the  tiihe  of  meNSt&^j^ 
i*or  instance,  to  ensure  th^  o^inencem^nt  of  my  own 
meetings  at  7.30  bTi.4S  Lffiedtjiem  for  7p.m;     llie 

,  h6urs  of  work  for  indoor  servanis'  }n  the  spring  ahd 
summer  are  frojoi  5  a.4n;  ,td  7  o^  7.8ft  p;Bl;,  a];»d,ib'  tke 
winter,  fron^  7,  a.m. .  till  abdnjt  )the***am6  time  in  the 
Wenihg;  T^iey*  gener^Wy  wbrk  !ateir|bf  theEiar^^Bt:  The 
usual  hbur  forsttptocr  is8  J):itf.v  according  to  local -time, 
t.i.,  from  7  tp  7'30  prdinary  trbe,'and'&e  meii  denbt 
leave  off  work  until  they  are  callpd  to  supper.  13ie 
hoilrs  of  work  tend  to  be  Ipngest  on.  ^e  larger 
^rnls.  **  In  th^  vJVles  of  Cexis't,  Ijlanymawddwy,  and 
Uowarph,"  I  was  told  aj;  Dinas,  **  people,  do  not  start 
Workipg  qi^ite  sp  early,  e8pc;ciall^  in  winter.  There  is 
not  so  much  hired, lalJour  there,  and  the  work  is  mostly 

.  done,  by  the  meml)ers  of  the  family!'^  Liibourerfe'^olnii 
are  most ty  from  6  a.m.  tb  7  p.'m.,  excepting  estate 
lalK>urer8,  who.  in  most  casps  Work*  only  from  6  to  6. 

21.  No  specified  time  is  allowed!  Indoor  servants  tor  Medtam 
meals,  except  in  hay-time,  when  .i^n  hour's  rest  after  »^*^**' 
dinner  is  usually  given,  but  in  that  case  the  men  often 
•commence  work  at  4  a«m.  ao>aato.  moif^  &c.  befoi^  the 

*)ieat  of  the  dav.  '  '^  £at,  aad  .hunry  up,  .bQy,7>is.  the 
iie<ialnrul»  at  all  other,  timea^  according .  to  av  servant. 
The  following  will,  however,  represent  the  gBneral 
custom: —  .      i 

Breakfast  at  6^  a.m^,  ^half  an-  hoiir,^  inoliiding  tfaA 
1    .  '  '      ^fkna  :> -devoted    to    family 

-i         '    •  prayer.        . 

Dinner        ,  rl  1  a.m.',  half  an  hoi|r  to  three-quariera 
'        •  of  an  hour. 

Tea  „  3  p.m.',  ^qiiauler  of  an  henr. 

Supper    '  „   7  or  7.80  p.m.*  .        •» 

Thus,  from  1}  to  1^  hours  is  sufficient  to  cover theavaal 
time  allowed,  so  that  the  hours  of  <  work,  exclufiFe  of 
''meal  hours,  amount  to  il2^  or  13  hoiunk  '  The.houxs  of 
ln^bourers  are  about  an  hour  fihoiter,  but  *  the  tong^^iiis- 
tance  at  which  they  often  ^  live  from  their  work,  is 
'  enough  to  swallow  up  that'dift'erence  of  time. 

An  exception  should  be  madd  in  the  case  of  at  least 
one  employer  who  farms  hie  town  land,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Williams,  of  Dolmelynllyn,  who  writes:  ''In  my.  own 
case  the  hours  exacted,  from  the  farm  lahowrezsi  are 
from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  summer.,  and  from,  anarise 
to  sunset,  or  practically  from  8  a.m.  to  r>.pjn.  in  winter, 
with  One  hour,  from  12  to  1,  allowed  for  dinner." 

The  only  Sunday  work  done  is  that  of  looking  after 
and  attending  to  the  live  aik>ck,  whether  horaea,  oafide, 
or  sheep.  This  requires  from  three  to i four  hour^  on^e 
•  lai^r  ^rtns,  and  is  done  by  the  carters  and  stockmen, 
where  there  are  any ^  ^but  ..where  nct^  l>y  the  general 
servant,  assisted  by  i)he  farmer  hunself. 

III.^WjlGi;S    AND  EArxNINGS. 

22.  Under  this  heading  I  shall,  first  of  all,  deal  ^ich  Wa^Mof 
the'repliea  I  received  from  tha  t^^uant  farmers  fta  tathe  jl^JJJt,, 
wageis  of  indoor   seimuata  emplciyefi.  ;by  them,   mid 
secondlyi  with  the  wages  of  labourers,  giving  a  tew 
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instanoes  from  the  ,wage«  sheets  of  a  few.typjoal  em- 
plbyifert,^^hb^r©-in)itdiiA^*fttritM>ttM  .^^«d^btlh«l'i*% 
kept  by  Welsh  formers,  either  of  ooiiJtiiskkali^^tm^ttlS 
fojpftikbiait  (o^ddr  than  ibalr^  iMciwifiM<#rx»f  ?eMAdif- 
ttD»  m^.anjt  Qlher . jdiqMrttteiii;^  li  tarn  Jbhsks  ntH^lf^  i^ 
pceBcnt  wqr  soH  dt  tti^iaui^ ,  td .  thfi7«mt>to^  ofiUHiief 
tfafti^is  pAid  pel'  aoane^'eodfaL  y«ar  fori  J^bo9r;(W  liSW^ 
farma  in  .tiie  diBtrib^i  whUo  tfcie  infontiatdoti;  whi^h.  X 
codld  obtain  afaonly:  ihon  price .Af  4)ioo«hlr«^k^wA^  toQ 


meagre  to  be  of  any  use.  The  term  '*  hwsmon,"  found 
in^tM^foUvwite  t&ble;  i4.1k]^ed  to  a  foreman  servant, 
fttttyic»pal|fe  af  d^^^U  kJM#  of  wofk^  and  geneVaU^ 
charged  wit^  the  responsibility  of  manage^ient^  ,  BLi8 
equivalent  tm.  a  iarge.  English  fonp  w^njtcjrbe  a  wording 
bailiff.  » Ail  eyidence.Qf  thii  shift  which  fai^ipers  mafce 
with/  tbe.  Yi^w  oi  econoa»i«iug^  I  wa^  told  tha^  eompfkra- 
tivoly  few- -engaged  a  "  hwsmon  '*  nowadays,  and  this 
means  tUa^rthib  l^st  men  are  obliged  to  leave  the  district. 


t^v 
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"  ^.'As  tothc^wffgfes  of  JftbmireTff  employed  by  tenitnt 
fartners;  the  nnptemeditated^ustrer,'  whichlf  ^genetalfy 
found  tor  be  nearest  tte  mark,  wits;  a^  a  xnlA,  thatiiOf . 
a  week  with  food,  or  l5ff.irithont,  waB  giVen,  except  in 
harvest- time.  This  may  be  tald^n  as  fairly  aeqt;irate 
on  the  whole,  though'  there  was*  much  varie^  in'  some 
districts.  Thus,  at  Binas-Mawddwy  itwas  said  that 
ft^m  6«.  to  7flf'.' 6c?. 'a  week' was  paid  tbrottghout 
tvinter ;  about  lOst  ftont  the  l«t  of  April  to  the  Ist  of 
Jxine.  and  from  14yv\K>.U8».  during  the  hay  harvest. 
Ai  Llwyngwxil  the  statifetttent'  I  received  was :  *\  Thojse 
habcfurers  permanently  iimployed  at  the  «ame**  place 
receive  from  10«.  to  -H<.  iV'Week.  Men  hrred  by  the  day 
got  U,  6d,  in  winter,  2$,  from,  ApfH  tothe  commence- 
ment of  hay-time,  and  frbm'2«'.  6rt;  to  3*.^/ for  the  two 
harvests,  food  being  incl;rtded  in  every-case.  ,    ' 

The  following  are  instances,  of  *wageB  paid  by  cm» 
ploycrs  who  dp  not  bbkrd  theit  labourers.  Out  of  nine 
Ial)ourera  employed  ^  Sir  Edmund  B:»t<^kley,  Bart.,  one 
(the  bailifl)  gets  5^.  'a  day,,  four  receive  18^.  a  week, 
three  have  17^. » and  on6  only,  l^;   .        •      .  ^ 

'  Of  the  lalxmrersaTfc  ^annau  (Mr.  John  Vaughan)^one 
cowma'tf,  one  shepherd,  and  one  carter  are' paid  .17».  a 
week,  and  have  a  house  and  garden  rent-free;  the 
ordinarv  labourers  receive"  15«.  a  week,  arid  hou^o  ai^d 
garden,  or,  if  they  fere  single,  U.  a  weekis-paid  for  their 
lodging  at  one  or  t*^  labourers*  oottages.  "Two  wwd- 
Aien  receive  l7s.  a.  Sreeki  and  anotitei^  two,  15*. ; 
Smith,  IBs. ;  mason  and  jilalriter,  24».  each.  The  estJite 
labburfers  work  on  the  farirf  at.  harvest- tim^^  and  on 
Cftier  ettifergefacies,'Such' as  shetip-shciiririg.'  "  - 
'  At'Dohiiolyhllyn,  as  w4h.  !k3  seen  later  on^  the  cow- 
nian  and  carters  re^oiVc  16i.  per  week;  and  ttie  ordinary 
labourers  15«.,  with  cottage  and  g^hien  rent-free. 
'  Labourers  at  Oaferyn^vch  rtnd  Peniarth  ifeceiyo  We. 
a  week  (on  their  owTi  food),  but  I  could  not  fh^d  that 
there  was  any  other  extra  rn  either  caTse;    '  - 

24  There  is  praQticalty  Very  little  piece-work  given 
in  the  district  at  all.  The  chief  instance  is  the  making 
or  repairing  of  ihe  loose  stone  wj^lls,  whic^i,  owing  to  the 
general  absence  of  tree  life/  are  tije  only  fences  within 
miles  of  the  s^. .  There, does  not  appear  to  be  any 
standard  price  for  the  wort.  „**  We  agree  as  best  w© 
can."  "  The  condition  of  tl^  ground,  and  the  kind  ot 
wofl  require^,  difier  ever  so  rqnoh  in  different  cases*" 
Such  were  the  only  an^Ycra  I  could  obtain. 

In  some  diBtrid^^^^ay^-cntting,  is  given  6^t  as  piece- 
work.    Xround^l)injw-5tfawddwy,  for  instai^ce,  moor- 


its  extent,  instead  of  being  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
ordi7»asy  xnpasurements,  is  estimated  acc6r,diug  to  the 
fv^ra^o  capacity,  f  of  an  orainary  man,  whose,  day's 
Btot^iuff  is  known  aS;*  **  gwaith  gwr  "  (a  man *^  work). 
"GifaiSi  gW,V  as  ti^e  old  customary  measurement  of 
BACh  Jaay^and,  is  a^Jittle  over  .one  acre  in  extent,  and  a 
m4«x  iq  now  paid  3«.  and  his  food  for  each  **  gwaith  gwr  " 
m^wn.  J  By  ns^^  verv  early  a  labourer  can  mow 
H^rly  iwo  such,  pieces,  but  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
is  the  more  general  quantity. 

-  25.  Most  of  the  htbourers  who  are  not  pepnanently  Harvest 
iittached'to  the  same  place,  as  they  are  at  Nannan,  paymenta. 
Peniarth,  and  Ca^ynwoh,  make  a  special  engagement 
for  the  whole  of  the  hay  and  com  harvest,  .wiiii^ 
average  abotit  0i^  or  seven  weeks  each  year.  From 
149,  to  IS9,  a  i^cek  ia  paid  ii;  the.  outlying  distripts,  but 
from  17«;  to  21^  is  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hiirger  villages  or  towns,  food  being  also  included,  as 
osnal;  At  N^ntiau  no  extra  payment  is  made,  except 
that  every  mower  of  hay  or  **  scythesman "  has  an 
allowance  of  half  .9  barrel  of  beer  for  the  harvest,  or,  in 
lieu  thei'eof,  24«^  in  money.  I  should  mention  that 
most  of  the  haj^  if  not  all,  has  to  be  cut  with  scythes, 
JSTannau  itself  boin^ reputed  to  stand  ''on  the  highest 
ground  of  any  gentleman's  scat  in  Great  Britain." 
Tenant  fatmers  do  npt,  as  a  rule,  give  any  beer  at  all, 
but  the  diet  is  more  liberal  in  the  harvesi-time  than  at 
other  times. 

Women  reo^v^  lit.  a  day  and  their  food  when  work- 
ing with  farmegreu  Sir  Edmund  Buekley^aid  the  two 
wpnien  in  his  employ .!«,  Gd.  a  day  on  their  o\^  finding, 
for  hay-making  and  weeding.  In  the  Kannau  pay-sheet 
I  find  one  womaUj  receiving  6».  a  week,  and  another  (a 
dairy  woman),. ^,* 

26..  There  are  no  customary  ]>erquisites  or  allowances   xo  ci*^- 
common  to  the  whole  district.    Potato  grounds  are,  for  tomaiy  per- 
instance,  generally  paid  for  separately.     Most  of  the  """"'^ 
Kanuau  workmen,  however,  have  a  cottage  and  garden 
(estimated. at  SI.  a  year)  rent-free;  one  labourer  has  a 
cow  pasture,  and  one  shepherd  has  the  loan  of  four 
cows  belonging  to  his  employer.    But  examples  of  this 
kind  are<mly-tobo  found  in  individual  cases,  and  are 
only  a  few  in  number. 

27.  In  trying  t6  estimate  the  total  earnings  of 
labourers*  some  price  has  to  be  set  on  the  food  provided 
them  as  part;  payment  Of  their  wages.  The  result  of  a 
domfparison  i)f  the  wages  is,  that  "  lOi.  a  week  with  food 
i»«»<tual  ,to' 15«.  without/'    But,  as  several' farmers  ex- 
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pressed  the  opinion  that  the  food  did  not  cost  them 
more  than  about  48.  6<i.  a  week,  I  shall  base  my  calcula- 
tion on  this  estimate : —  £    ••    d, 

45  weeks  at  10«.  a  week        -        -        -       22  10    0 
7  weeks  (harvest)  at  18».  a  week        -         6    6    0 

Food  for  52  weeks  at  4».  6d.  a  week     -       11  14    0 


Wages  in 
1867. 1880. 
Bndl882 
compared. 


or, 


So  scarcity 
of  cotta;^es. 


37  weeks  at  7*.  6d.  a  week    - 

8  weeks  (April  and  May)  at  10«.  a  week 

7  weeks  at  18*.  a  week 
Food  at  4«.  Qd.  a  week 


£40  10 

0 

•       13  17 

k        4    0 

6    6 

.      11  14 

6 
0 

0 
0 

£35  17 

6 

Again,  ordinary  labourers  at  lbs.  a  week 
on  their  own  finding  all  the  year  round 
(no  perquisites  and  no  piece-work)       -       42    0    0 

Or  with  house  and  garden,  valued  at  3/. 
a  year,  in  addition  (as  at  Nannau)        -       45    0    0 

Stockmen  at  Nannau,  and  other  labourers 
at  Dinas-Mawddwy,  at  17«.  a  week       -      44    4    9 
House  and  garden  (value  31.)  to  be  added  in  first  case, 

and  1«.  a  week  extra  in  the  other,  bringing  up  the  total 

to  about  47L  .  . .    j  xi_  ^ 

If  these  estimates  are  correct,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  labourer  gets  more  for  his  work  when  he  lives  on  his 
own  finding,  and  that  large  employers  of  labour,  who 
are  also  landowners,  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  thejsmall 
farmers.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that,  though  the  wages 
paid  to  servant  men  are  from  1/.  to  3L  lower  around 
Dinas-Mawddwy,  and  in  Talyllyn  parish,  yet  in  the 
former  placQ  Sir  Edmu^d  Buckley  pays  more  to  his 
labourers  than  is  done  in  other  districts. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Williams,  of  Dolmelynllyn,  has  written  to 
me  as  follows :  "In  my  own  case  the  carters  and  cow- 
man receive  16«.  a  week,  the  farm  labourers,  lbs.  In 
every  instance  they  occupy  a  good  substantial  stone- 
built  and  slated  cottage,  and  small  garden  attached, 
rent-free,  and  tiie  wages  are  paid  to  them  wet  or  dry. 
But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  earning  capacitv 
of  each  cottage.  One  of  my  cottagers,  the  carter  s 
wife,  takes  in  washing,  and  receives  from  my  household 
alone  from  15«.  to  20».  weekly  for  our  washing.  Two 
Others  have  sons  working  for  us,  and  earning  separate 
wages;  another,  his  daughter.  The  shepherd  has  his 
son  to  help  him,  with  additional  wages.  ...  I  leave 
out  of  this  category  my  working  bailiff,  my  jjardeners, 
my  gamekeepers,  and  my  two  carpenters  or  joiners,  all 
of  whom  arc  Detter  paid  and  better  housed.*' 

The  opportunities  for  earning  here  mentioned  are, 
however,  quite  exceptional,  and  should  not  be  taken  as 
representative  of  any  large  number  of  labourers  in  the 
union. 

28.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  this  district,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Children,  &c.,  in  1867,  ''average  from  2«.  to  2«.  6d. 
a  day,"  i.e.,  on  their  own  finding.  Mr.  Doyle,  in 
reporting  to  the  Commission  on  Agriculture  (1879— 
1882) ,  described  wages  as  being  "  from  7«.  to  9».  a  week 
with  board,  or  15«.  to  20a.  without."  The  wages  of 
indoor  servants  have  increased  more  than  those  of 
labourers  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  the  maximum 
having  probably  been  reached  some  two  years  ago; 
but  the  wages  of  labourers  who  work  for  tenant 
farmers  appear  to  have  remained  fairly  stationary  for 
a  long  time. 

IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

29.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  very  plentiful  supply  of 
cottages  in  every  part  of  the  union,  the  only  place 
where  a  scarcity  was  even  suggested  being  at  Rhydy- 
main,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Dol- 
gelley  parish.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  grouped  in 
villages ,  but  there  are  also  m&uy  scattered  about  in  lonely 
situations  on  the  mountain  sides.  The  mountainous 
and  sparsely-populated  character  of  the  country  renders 
it  inevitable  that  some  labourers  have  to  walk  long 
distances  to  and  from  their  work,  and  this  is,  probably, 
another  reason  for  what  I  may  call  the  native  prefer- 
ence for  indoor  servants,  who  are  always  on  the  spot. 

As  to  construction,  most  of  the  cottages  are  stone- 
built  and  slate-roofed.  In  some  parts,  e.g.,  about 
Duffryn  and  in  the  Talyllyn  district,  hardly  any  mortar 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the  walls. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  quarries  flags  are  chiefly  used 
for  flooring,  but  in  remote  parts  it  is  more  commonly 
mere  mud-work,  which  in  wet  weather  gets  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  straw  or  rushes. 
A»  to  the  condition  of  the  cotitages,  the  following  classi- 


fication will  give  a  general  idea,  without  entering  too 
minutely  into  detail. 

30.  (1.)  The  worst  cottages  are  to  be  found  in  the 
parish  (and  particularly  in  the  town)  of  Dolgelley,  at 
**  Y  Friog,"  andLlwyngwril,in  the  parish  of  Llangelynin, 
and  at  ^millyn,  near  Dinas-Mawddwy.  To  these  might 
also  be  added  the  cottages  dispersed  on  farms  in  the 
most  mountainous  districts  throughout  the  whole 
union,  especially  in  the  four  adjoming  parishes  in 
the  Talyllyn  district. 

(2.)  The  cottages  in  the  parishes  along  the  sea  coast 
from  Barmouth  to  Duflft^Ti  are  '*  fair,"  as  are  also  the 
greatest  number  in  Llanfachreth,  though  a  few  in  the 
&tter  case  may  be  classed  as  good. 

(3.)  The  cottages  in  the  parishes  of  Llanegryn  and 
Llanelltyd  (with  a  few  in  Llanfachreth)  are  decidedly 
good. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  there  are  some  cot- 
tages belonging  to  Mr.  Buskin's  Quild  of  St.  George,  at 
Barmouth,  but  as  they  are  not  occupied  by  agricultural 
labourers  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  fact. 

31«  ¥qt  the  purposes,  of  sanitary  administration  the 
union  is  divided  into  five  sanitary  districts,  each  with 
its  own  medical  officer,  the  total  amount  of  their 
salaries  being  80L  5«.  The  County  Council  of  Merioneth 
is  at  present  considering  the  question  of  appointing  a 
county  medical  officer.  There  is  also  a  sanitary  in- 
spector who,  not  long  ago,  on  being  asked  by  the  sani- 
tary authority  whether  he  had  conducted  general 
inspections,  replied  (I  am  here  quoting  a  newspaper 
report)  "  that  nis  salary  was  19».  a  week.  He  devoted 
three  days  everv  week  to  sanitary  inspection,  and  his 
expenses  were  about  Ss.  a  day,  so  his  sauuy  was  reduced 
to  12«.  a  week.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative  that  he 
should  do  something  else  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood." 
I  have  perused  the  medical  officers'  reports  on  their 
respective  districts  for  the  year  ended  1891,  but  it  is 
only  in  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Jones  that  I  find  anything 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

By  his  courtesy  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing copies  of  his  reports  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
Dolgelley  Rural  District  for  the  last  11  years,  and  it  is 
painful  to  notice  how  very  often  he  has  had  to  repeat 
the  same  warnings,  to  condemn  the  same  nuisances, 
and  to  urge,  over  and  over  again,  the  same  improve- 
ments. And  still  great  progress  has  been  made,  a  fact 
from  which  one  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  before  sanitary  authorities 
came  into  power.  Dr.  Jones'  district  of  inspection 
comprises  the   parishes  of  Llanfachreth,  Llanelltyd, 
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Llanddwywe-uch-y-graig,   a  portion   of   Llangelynin. 
and  the  rural  part  of  Dolg  " 
he  says  as  follows : — 


and  the  rural  part  or  Dolgelley.    In  his  report  for  1886 


*'  Some  of  the  dilapidated  houses  in  the  district  have 
been  replaced  by  well-constructed  dwellings.  This  is 
particularly  true  concerning  the  Nannau  Estate.  Still 
too  many  of  the  unsanitary  and  unwholesome  cottages 
and  farmhouses  remain  in  the  district.  They  are  often 
so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  regardless  of  all  decency 

and  morality It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to 

convince  the  occupiers  of  cottages  and  farmhouses  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  surroundings  of  their 
dwellings  free  from  tne  accumulation  of  refuse  and 
other  filth.  Proper  privy  accommodation,  though  avail- 
able, is  often  neglected,  and  even  the  privy  is  often 
used  for  quite  other  purposes.  The  result  of  this  un- 
sanitary condition  is  often  to  render  the  water  used 
for  domestic  purposes  polluted  with  the  germs  of  cer- 
tain disease.  I  have  frequently  observed  diarrhoea  and 
enteric  fever  produced  in  this  manner.  I  cannot  em- 
phasise too  strongly  the  great  importance  of  protecting 
the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  from  the  possi- 
bility of  all  contamination  and  pollution.*' 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years  similar  remarks  were 
embodied  in  the  report  for  1891 : — 

*  *  I  find  continually  cases  of  enteric  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  occasionally  cases  of  diphtheria,  occurring  in  iso- 
lated farmhouses  and  cottages,  when  surrounded  by 
accumulations  of  filth  and  pools  of  stagnant  water." 

32.  In  a  previous  report  (lo82),  Dr.  Jones  had  suggested 
that  "  it  would  be  well  if  the  sanitary  authority  could 
adopt  some  means  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  occu- 
piers of  cottages  and  farmhouses  to  the  importance  of 
sanitary  surroundings."  This  remark  suggests  the 
possibility  of  doing  at  least  some  good  by  publishing 
short  pamphlets  or  booklets  in  Welsh  dealing  with 
sanitation,  especially  as  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  book 
in  Welsh  dealing  with  the  subject,  excepting  two  or 
three  tracts  issued  by  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association, 
and  a  short  work  on  the  *'  Ventilation  of  Dwellings  " 
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fHj        ("Awyriad   Aneddau"),    published   many  years    ago 
.A&ucuL-    at   Carmarthen.    I   understand   that  the    fjniyersity 
^]^iggi.  College  of  Wales,  at  Aber^stwith,  in  conjunction  with 
— •       at  least  one  oounty  council — ^that  of  Montgomeryshire 
—has  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  extension  lectures  on 
public  health  in  some  parts  of  Mid- Wales  by  a  fully- 
qualified  Welshman,*  but  I  do  not  think  that  Merioneth 
is  included  in  his  distiiot.    Other  counties  may  with 
advantage    follow   this   example;  but,  whatever  the 
methods  employed,  there  is  a  great  necessity  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  this  kind,  for 
ignorance  is  certainly  among  the  chief  causes  of  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

Debited  33,  Turning  to  the  town  of  Dolgelley  itself,  I  find 

Kjiewof  that  an  inspection  of  the  urban  district  was  conducted 
Jjj^y.  •'  for  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  Franklin  Par- 
sons, in  Mav  1^,  "  on  account  of  the  persistent  occur- 
rence of  a  death  rate  unusually  high  for  a  small  urban 
district."  As  every  word  of  the  following  extract  is  as 
applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  town  as  it 
was  in  1888, 1  think  it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  this 
Report. 

"  The  town  has  been  built  with  an  entire  absence  of 

Ereconceived  plan,  being  an  irregular  network  of  narrow 
mes;  and  the  houses  are  often  extremely  cramped 
for  space.  Not  a  few  have  no  external  space  whatever 
belonging  to  them,  and  many  are  without  through  ven-  • 
tilatiou.  Some  are  built  on  excavated  sites,  the  back 
wall  being  against  the  earth ;  and  of  many  others  the 
ground  floor  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Damp- 
ness is  in  some  cases  promoted  by  lack  of  eave  spouting. 
There  are  two  or  three  rows  of  back-to-back  houses, 
and  in  one  pe^  of  the  town  there  are  houses  in  tiers, 
one  above  another,  the  upper  houses  being  approached 
by  steps,  or  from  a  street  at  a  higher  level.  Most  of 
the  basement  houses,  however,  are  unoccupied,  or  used 
only  as  workshops.  The  houses  are  often  as  badly- off 
for  space  inside  as  outside.  One  house  built  within  the 
last  few  years  measured  only  five  feet  from  ftont  to 
back.  Of  many  of  the  cotcages  the  accommodation 
consists  of  a  downstairs  room,  a  bedroom,  and  a  **  half 
loft "  in  the  higher  part  of  a  sloping  roof;  the  garret 
being  often  unventilated,  and  lighted  only  by  a  glass 
tile.  The  windows  are  commonly  much  too  small,  and 
many  of  them,  especially  those  in  the  downstairs  rooms, 
will  not  open,  and  the  bedrooms  have  no  fireplaces. 
The  roofs  of  the  cottages  are  uncoiled,  being  merely 

Elastered  on  the  xmder  side  of  the  slates  (not  even  on 
ktter  nailed  from  rafter  to  rafter  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  plaster  and  the  roof) ;  hence  the  bedrooms 
must  be  as  cold  in  winter  as  they  were  hot  and  close  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  cottages  are  often  dilapidated 
and  let  in  the  rain." 

During  my  visit  to  the  district  there  were  offered  for 
sale  64  cottages  which  belonged  to  the  worst  class  in 
the  town,  though  there  would  be  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  others  in  a  similar  unsanitary  condition. 
Most  of  these  were  referred  to  by  Dr.  Parsons  in  his 
report,  and  I  was  able,  therefore,  to  see  that  practi- 
cally nothing  had  been  done  to  improve  them  since  his 
visit.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  mend  them  is  to  pull 
down  the  whole  rookery.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  : — 

CJ^apel  Buildi7ig8, — ^An  old  chapel  measuring  about 
39ft.  7in.  by  33  feet  has  been  converted  into  eight 
dwelling-houses,  of  which  six  are  entered  from  an  open 
vestibule  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  upstairs.  Two 
of  these  houses  are  now  unoccupied,  the  rest  being  let 
at  an  annual  rental  of  3i.  18«.  each.  Dr.  Parsons  calcu- 
lated that,  at  the  date  of  his  visit,  the  density  of  the 
population  was  at  the  rate  of  425  per  acre.  "  One  or 
two  of  the  rooms  are  without  light  or  ventilation,  but 
most  of  the  houses  would  have  fair  through  ventilation 
were  it  not  that  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  block 
look  out  on  to  a  tanyard,  and  have  frequently  to  be  kept 
closed  to  prevent  the  bad  smells  therefrom  from  entering 
the  house.'"  There  is  one  water-closet  under  the  staircase 
in  the  vestibule,  but  without  light  or  air,  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  block. 

Henfelin. — Here,  on  a  triangular  space  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  are  crowded  39  houses;  17  of  these 
forma  row  of  back-to- back hooses,  with  a  third  set  of 
tenements  under  the  back  row.  8ix  of  these  are  un- 
occupied, but  the  rest  are  let  at  the  following  rentals : 
one  at  52.,  seven  at  31.  98. 4d.  each,  one  at  3^  5«.,  and  two 

•  Dr.  W.  Williams,  of  Dolgelley,  who  hM,  since  the  abore  was 
written,  been  ieippointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glamorganshire. 


at  IZ.  198.  each.    Another  has  foar  dwellings  in  the  base-       B.-ir. 
ment,  and  four  on  the  ground  floor,  while  in  another  row        ^^■ 
there  are  three  sets  of  houses  one  above  another,  but      ^^jf^- 
only  one-lialf  of  the  number  in  each  case  is  now  occupied. 
Of  the  39  houses  here  mentioned,  19  were  unoccupied 
when  Dr.  Parsons  visited  them,  the  remainder  then 
housing  62  persons.      At  the  time  of  my  visit  17  only 
were  unoccupied,  and  the  majority  of  the  others  were 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  skylights  in  the 
garrets  would  not  open.     Fourteen  had  no  privies  at 
all,  but  there  were  five^for  the  use  of  the  remaining  25. 

34.  In  the  parish  of  Llangelynin  there  is  a  row  of 
cottages,  at  **Y  Friog,"  which  consist  simply  of  a 
kitchen  and  a  small  receptacle  for  coal  under  the  stair- 
case on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  **  half  loft "  with  sloping   (2A 
roof  for  a  bedroom.     **  Wainscot "  beds  are  used  so  as  **  *  Friog  •* 
to  act  as  partitions.    There  is  no  back  door  to  any  of  ^^Um^ 
the  cottages.    Theirrentalis3Z.  each.    At  Llwyngwril,  LSaelynin 
in  the  same  parish,  all  the  cottages  held  under  a  yearly  p*™^)- 
tenancy  are  in  a  wretched  state.    Those  which  have 

been  built  by  leaseholders  (tradesmen  and  others)  are 
substantial  and  comfortable,  bat  great  difiiculty  was 
experienced,  so  it  was  said,  in  obtaining  building  land 
on  leasehold.  All  the  village  belongs  to  an  absentee 
owner  who  has  done  nothing  for  years  past  by  way  of 
repairing  any  of  these  cottages,  and  their  appearance 
went  far  to  confirm  that  statement.  There  are  two 
rows  of  back-to-back  houses  without  any  interven- 
ing passage ;  these  consisted,  as  at  **  T  Friog,"  of  a 
kitchen  and  a  *'half  loft."  One  case  was  mentioned 
where  the  roof  would  have  fallen  in  but  for  the  support 
of  the  bed  posts.  Another  house  had  a  loft  into  which 
the  inmates  were  afraid  to  enter.  In  most  of  these 
houses  the  beds  are  made  on  the  ground  floor  in  the 
kitchen,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  these  cottages 
are  **  one-roomed  "  houses. 

In  the  instances  which  I  have  hitherto  given,  both 
in  Dolgelley  and  Llangelynin,  the  non-residence  of  the 
owner  is  chiefly  accountable  for  their  condition. 

35.  The  cottages  at  Minllyn,  near  Dinas-Mawddwy,  and  (J-)  IMnat- 
those  known  as  Tai'r  Winllan,  at  Aberangell,  owe  their  ^J^^*'^*^ 
present   state  to  their  origin  as  sq natters*   cottages,  Aberangell 
though  by  this  time  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  been  IS^f'^^ 
either  **  surrendered  "  to  or  have  been  bought  up  by  the  ^^  * 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Mowddwy  (Sir  Edmund  Buckley). 

They  are  large  and  roomy,  as  a  rule,  though  of  low 
height,  and  having  all  their  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  good  garden,  with  a  privy  at  a  suitable  distance,  is 
also  generally  included.  In  the  mountainous  districts 
to  the  south  of  Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Fowddwy  the  chief 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  dwelling-houses 
is  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  materials  to  the 
sites  of  the  buildings.  But  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  them  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
and  perhaps  their  worst  feature  at  present  is,  that  they 
are  generally  embedded  in  the  soil  at  the  backs  up  to 
the  eaves,  so  that  they  suffer  much  from  consequent 
dampness. 

36.  Just  as  the  efiect  of  non-residence  is  to  be  ob-   U.) 
served    in     the   neglected  condition    of  cottages    at  I^n^ryn* 
Llwyngwril  and  Dolgelley,  so  also  are  the  benefits  of 
having  resident  landlords  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the 

Parishes  of  Llanegryn,  Llanelltya,  and  Llanfachreth. 
n  the  village  of  Llanegryn,  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
"V^''ynne,  of  Peniarth,  all  the  cottages  measure  about 
16  yards  by  8,  and  have  at  least  two  bedrooms  ciich, 
some  throe,  every  room  having  a  window  which  can  be 
opened.  The  cottages  on  the  farms  in  the  district  were 
said  to  be  of  anotner  type;  formerly  there  were  no 
windows  in  their  lofts,  but  skylights  have  lately  been 
inserted  in  all. 

37.  With  reference  to  the  Dolmelynllyn  Estate  and    (5.)  Dol- 
Farm  (in  Llanelltyd  parish)  Mr.  C.  B.  Williams  writes :    J5fJ^Uj;jJ^„ 
/'  In  every  instance  they  (the  labourers)  occupy  a  good  States*""**" 
substantial  stone-built  and  slated  cottage,  and  small 

garden  attached.  ....  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
30  years'  residence,  built  new  cottages  for  every  one  of 
my  labourers,  and  all  are  well  and  comfortably  housed.'* 
Dr.  Edward  Jones  in  his  reports  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Nannau,  in 
rebuilding  and  improving  farmhouses  and  cottages  on 
his  estate,  but,  owing  to  the  more  extensive  area  to  be 
covered,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coimtry, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  on  this  estate. 

I  should  also  mention  that   the    cottages    en    the 
Caerynwch  Estate  were  also  described  as  very  good. 

38.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  incidentally  said  Defective 
about  bedrooms,  I  may  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  ^>«iw>oiDi. 
Edward  Jones,  the  accommodation  in  tins  respect,  both 

at  farmhouses  and  in  cottages,  is  very  defective.    They 
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are  often  without, a  fireplace,  which  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration ^hen  BoTne  of  the  InlnateA'are  laid Ktpi  with* 
ilhiess.  '  -    '"•         ^ 

3&.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  th&4istnct  are  held  direct' 
of  the  owner,  and  not  under  the  farmer  as  a  middleman. 
A  few  of  those  that  are  scattered  on  farms  {e.g.,  in 
Llanegryn  parish)  are  held  of  the  farmers,  tut  A\ith  no 
special  conaitiqn  o£  worthing  on  any  particular  farm.  I 
hav^  referred  to  the'origu^  of  the*  squatters'  cottages  in 
my  report  on  the  u|)ion  of  Llanfyllin.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Vaughan.of  Nanmni,  and  of  Mr.  C»  B. 
Williams,  of  Dolmelynlljm,  the  labourer  always  pays  a 
rent  for  his  cottage,  inafcead  of*  allowing  his  wages  to 
liquidate  the  rent.  Th^  aTefa(ge  rental  of  cottages  with 
small  gardens  attached  almost  throughout  the  whole 
union  was  stated  to  be  ^l,  a  year,  the  landlord  paying 
the  rates.  In  the  town  of  Polgelley  the  rents  are  often 
higher.  I  hefkrd  of  no  instances  where  cottages  were 
owned  by  labourers. 

40.  The  two  larger  towns  of  the  di8tri9t,  polgelley 
and  Barmouth,  have  pabliq  water  supplies,  excellent  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  )>ut  several  of  the  smaller 
villages  are  not  so  well  ofi*.  In  the  village  of  Uanelltyd^ 
the  water  had  been  most  unsatisfa^toryi  but  recantnr* 
in  memory  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  a  fountain  for  the 
use  of  the  village,  and  supplied  with  pure  water  free 
from  any  coutamipation,  has  been  erected  on  a  con* 
venient  site.  At  Llanegryn*  which  has  no  artificial 
supply,  it  w^  complained  that  the  villagers  had  to 
carry  water  from  a  considerably  distanoo,  and  at  Duflfryn 
it  vras  said  that  t)m  quality  of  the  wa^r  obtainable  was 
suspioioua.  At  LI wyxigwrU  water  from  a  pol lu  ted  stream 
is  almost  exduaively  uBed,  and  the  following  extract 
from,  a  news))aper  report  of  a.  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Gtiardiaus  indicates  the  apparent  helplessness 
(or  shiftlessness)  of  the  local  authority  in  dealing 
with,  the  craestton.  The  aanitary  inspector  said :  *'  Some 
years  ago  ne  reported  upon  the  water  supply  of  Liy^yn- 
gwril,  and  the  medical  officer  reported  that  the  river 
water  in  the  village  was  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  houses  were  very ,  larcrely  in  the  ownership  of  one 
person.  A  vestry  meeting  was  held,  and  a  echetne 
suggested  whereby  the  owner  was  called  to  supply  her 
tcnauts  with  water.  A  young  man,  the  agent  ;of  the 
owner),  attended  the  Board,  the  Board  listened  to  him, 
and  the  result  was  that  both  (the  agent  and  the  in- 
spector) were  sent  out  of  the  i*oom  to  come  to  some 
terms.  The  matter  appeared  to  have  dropped  on  the 
illness  of  the  agent."  After  considerable  discTission  **  it 
was  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  matter,  and  to  ask  the 
ageut  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.''  But 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  matter  appeared  to  be  still 
under  consideration. 

Not  only  villages,  but  isolated  farmhouses  and  cot- 
tages, appear  to  be  in  quite  as  much  danger  from  the 
pollution  of  water.  Dr.  E.  Jones  repeatedly  points 
out  in  his  reports  how  '*  collections  of  filth  often 
pollute  the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
result  in  diarrhoea  and  enterio  fever,"  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  remarks  that  **  wherever  a  case  of  diphtheria 
breaks  out  I  have  invariably  found  a  collection  of  filth 
near  the  dwelling-house.'* 

41.  Most  of  the  preceding  remarks  as  to  the  insani- 
tary condition  of  dwelling -houses  are  quite  as  appli- 
cable to  farmhouses  as  to  labourers'  cottages.  Ii. 
pai-tioular,  I  was  emphatically  assured  at  Dinas 
Mawddwy  that  the  farmhouses  were  often  in  a  worse 
condition  than  cottages,  and  still  there  are  many  bad 
cottages  in  that  district.  In  many  places  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  servants,  both  for  sleeping  and 
eating,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  welLfrom  a  moral  as 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Along  the  sea  coast 
from  Harlech  to  Barmouth,  and  even  extending  as  far 
as  Llwyngwril  on  the  South,  most  of  the  male  servants 
sleep  either  alx)ve  the  stable,  or  in  a  T)art  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house which  has  its  entrance  irom  the  outside. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  union  they  sleep 
indoors,  but,  owing  to  the  cramped  nature  of  the 
accommodation,  many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the 
want  of  proper  partitions  for  elTectually  separating  the 
sexes  from  each  other.  Whether  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  outdoor  system,  or  the  8cmi-pi*omiseuous  over- 
crowding of  the  indoor  system  is  the  worst,  appears 
difficult  to  decide.  Several  instances  were,  however, 
given  me  of  farmhouses  where  all  the  members  of  the 
family  (including  the  male  servants)  have  to  pass 
through  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  maids  in  order 
to  reach  their  own  beds.  Moet  x>f  the,  old-fashioned 
iarmhoQflee  ai«  built  in  a  liEe  with,«ML  attached  t» 
one  end  €^s  t^  ottthOHseb*.'-^  fMkSBage  &om  whidb.  the 
eows  are  fed,  a^rting  also  as^an>entraBoe  Ukiht  dveU- 


ing-house.  The  general  plan  of  building  a  new  farm- 
hocMe  iti  the  Mfmty  1^%[^ortunately  be^  to  substi- 
tute a  hottse  at  right/  aiiglefi,  but  Btill  atta^ihed  to  the 
ont^hovses,  inateiui  ^f  the  old  one  which  was  in  line 
with  them.  Apart  from  saniftary  defect*,  the  Rev.  D. 
Evans,  M.A.,  Methodist  mteister,  of  Barmouth,  waited 
on  me,  as  a  delegate  specially  appointed  by  the  monihly 
meeting  of  hifi  ConneKion  for  the  Comity  of  Merionoth, 
to  give  otidwice  on  the  ill  effieots,  socially  und  moraUy^ 
of  the  deficient  aocomisiodation  of  iannhouses.  A 
summary  of  hie  atAteraent  is  inserted  in  Appendix  D. 

42.  Nevertheless,  all  readily  admit  that  the  condi^ 
tioi^  of  dwelling^honses  in  the  district  has  been  jrutAJj 
improved  within  the  last  50  years,  and,  perhapSj-rthere 
is  scarcely  a  district  i;i  Wales  where  so  much  progress 
has  been  made, — not  that  the  houses  arJ  now  better  in 
the  Dolgclley  Union  than  in  other  parts,  but  because 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Cardiganshire,  they  were 
probably  among  the  worst  thalJconW  be  found  in  Wales. 
The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Mr.  H.  Taughjui 
Johnson,  a  commissionet  appomtdd  to  inquire  into  tho 
state  of  education  in  Wales  in  1847^ :  *•  I  visited  many 
cottages  in  the  Talyllyn  and  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Llanfihangel.  The  house  accommodation  is  wretched. 
The  cottajges  are  forced  of  a  few  loose  fragments  of 
rock  and  shale,  piled  tfigether  without  mortar  or 
whitewash.  The  fioors  are  of  earth.  The  roofs  are 
wattled,  and  many  of  these  hovels  have  no  windows. 
They  comprise  one  room,  in  which  all  the  family 
sleep.  This  is  in  some  cases  separated  from  the  rest 
of  tne  hut  by  wisps  of  straw,  forming  an  imperfect 
screen.  .,.  .  The  farmers  inhabit  huts  scarcely  less 
dark,  dirty,  and  comfortless.*' 

Mr.  Tremenhcore,^in  his  report  on  the  employment 
of  children,  &c.,  in  agriculture,  20  years  afterwards, 
says  ;  *'  The  remai-ks  which  I  have  made  on  the  deplor-' 
able  want  of  cottages  in  Cardiganshire  apply  with  full 
forcp  to  the  union  of  l)olgelLey.  ITie  farmhouses  are 
alsQ  in  a  very  poor  and  miserable  condition,  often  with 
only  two  rooma,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  generally 
are  not  properly  separated  from  each  other,  with  what 
results  to  n^orality  may  be  inferred." 

By  1880  Mr.  Doyle  is  able  to  report  to  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  that  in  Merioneth  "  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourers  have  much  improved.  They 
are  well  built,  as  a  rule,  but  small." 
.  As  a  result  of  my  inquiries  and  observations,  I  am 
able  to  add  that  the  improvement  is  still  going  on,  and 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  resident  landlords  are  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  good,  comfortable 
dwellings  for  their  tenants  and  laSiurers. 
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V. — (jAKDENS,    AXLOTMENTS,   &C. 

43.  At  Dolgelley  and  Llwyngwril  there  are  many 
cottages  without  any  garden^  lidonging  to  them,  and 
some  were  also  mentioned  at  Duffryn  and  Rhydymain  (in 
Dolgelley  parish).  This  is,  however,  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  As  to  size,  the  gardens  are  generally 
small,  varying  from  20  yards  by  15,  to  20  square  yards. 
Thoy  are  chiefly  intended  for  growing  early  potatoes, 
and  a  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables,  while  labourers 
seem  to  prefer  to  grow  the  rest  of  their  potatoes  in 
grounds  given  them  by  farmers.  The  alleged  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  fresh  soil  of  a  farmer's  field,  «i- 
sures  a  better  crop  than  the  old  and  exhausted  soil  of 
a  cottage  ^garden.  The  saving  in  point  of  labour  is 
also  a  consideration,  as  the  potato  ground  is  prepared  by 
means  of  the  farmer's  horses  and  implements,  while  the 
heavier  method  of  spade  cultivation  is  necessary  in 
the  garden.  The  average  extent  of  a  labourer's 
potato  ground  is  probably  about  240  (lineal)  yards, 
made  up  of  a  varying  number  of  rows,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  20  yards.  lu  other  districts  48.  6d.  is  paid 
for  each  half  bushel  of  seed  potatoes,  together  with 
the  land  required  for  their  setting.  -   ^ 

44.  Here,  as  in  other  counties,  I  have  to  report  tl^ 
benefioial  effects  of  village  horticultural  societies  in 
raising  the  standard,  of  garden  cultivation.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  district  is  a  kind  of  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  show  combined,  of  which,  per- 
haps, that  held  in  the  Nannau  grounds  (for  Llanfach- 
reth  parish)  may  be  taken  as*  typical.  It  ie  a  varied 
one,  including  sheep-dog  trials,  rfieep-ahearing,  exhibi- 
tions of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  garden  and  dairy 
produce,  and  the  produce  of  industries  from  rope- 
splicing  to  needlework.  The  chief ,  classes  are  (1)  for 
working  tenant  farmers,  and  (2)  for  cottagers,  pre- 
miums being  offered  in  the  latter  class  for  the  cleanest 
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cottage,  and  tW  best'cultiva^^d  gpdenj*  '  Honorary 
exhibits  are  also  sent  by  tbo' gentry  of  the  neighbour- 

hood.    This  show  has  donp  much  good  to  the  cottagers 

—  of  the  districts,  and  in  the  tourist  season,  when  there 
is  ii  ready  market  for  garden  produce  at  Dolgolley, 
vegetables,  fr\iit  and  even  flowers  are  brought  by 
labourers*  wives  to  the  town  for  sale.  A  similar  society 
is  establishetl  at  Llanegryn,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
house  of  Peniarth,  and  Corris,  a  quarrying  village, 
has,  I  believe,  another.  Farmers'  gardens  are  often 
much  more  neglected  than  those  of  labourers;  the 
former  complain  that  they  have  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  garden,  or  they  leave  its  cultivation  to  the  already 
overburdened  women  of  the  family. 

Owing  to  ignorance  of  all  but  the  simplest  methods 
of  cookery  the  best  use  is  seldom  made  of  vegetables 
for  purposes  of  diet.      Cookery  is,  however,  included 
in  the  curriculum  for  girls  at  the  proposed  intermediate 
schools  which  are  being   promoted  in  the  county,  and 
probably  Dr.  Williams'  school  for  girls  at  Dolgelley  has 
already  done  some  good  to  farmers'  daughters  in  this 
respect. 
Jj^J^**         45.  None  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  dis- 
Dongaffri.    trict  appef^r  to  have  any  allotments  in  the. proper  sense 
j[Jj«*         of  the  term.      The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  to  be 
J'JSSSmmi  seen  at  Llwyngwril,   where  for  many  years  past,  the 
oonf  same  field  lying  close  to  the  railway  station  and  mea- 

""^^m^n*  snring  about  2  J  acres  has  been  set  apart  by  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  as  potato  ground  for  the  use  of  the 
villagers. 

But  there  is  a  large  number  of  garden  allotments, 
as  well  as  small  holdings  at  the  quarry  villages  of 
Abergynolwyn  and  Corris..  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
Mr.  W .  H.  MaoConnel,  the  quarry  proprietor  at  the 
former  place,  divided  two  farms  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, mto  small  holdings  (two  or  three  acres  each) 
and  built  on  each,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
101,  a  small  cow-shed  measuring  5  yards  by  4  yards 
by  3  yards  high.  They  arq  let  to  the  quarrymen  at 
from  5Z.  to  71,  each,  but  there  is  also  included  for  that 
rent  the  right  for  each  allotment  holder  to  send  his  cow 
to  pasture  on  the  adjoining  mountain  for  six  mtonths  in 
the  summer.  This  is  not  .too  far  for  the  oows  to  be 
fetched  for  milking.  Some  three  acres  of  land  were 
also  divided  into  35  allotments  for  those  who  had 
no  holdings.  Some  of  thfe  allotments  are  20  yards  by 
20  yards,  and  others  half  that  siise.  Long  tiagstones 
from  the  quarry,  fixed  on  end  in  the  soil,  form  the  only 
fences  on  the  property,  except  along  the  roadside,  and 
from  a  distance  :the  placd  has  the  appearance  of  a 
cemetery,  studded  with  crayestones. 

In  a  similar  way,  another  quarry  proprietor,  the  late 
Captain  Price  of  Cyfronydd,  d,ivided  ^berllefenni 
farm  near  Corris  into  small  holdings  and  allotments, 
but  I  received  no  information  ,as,  tQ  their  number. 
Both  experiments,  however,  are  declared  by  the  quarry- 
men  to  be  an  unqualified  succesa. 

By  the  time  of  my  visit  to  -^borgj^nolwyn,  Mr.  Hugh 
Boberts,  a  quarryman,  who  possessed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  agrioultural  life,  had  pj^epared  for 
my  coming  a  sort  of  general  review  of  agricultural 
employment  in  the  district,  incidentally  ^ving  an 
account  of  the  allotments  of  the  village.  The  state- 
ment, drawn  up  in  excellent  Welph^  by  a- self-educated 
man  is  interesting,  as  showing  in  what  way  the  farm- 
ing of  the  district  is  regarded  by  an  intelligent 
labourer  engaged  in  another  in4u0try,  and  on  this 
account,  a  summarised  translation  of  it  is  inserted  in 
Appendix  C. 
No  cow-  46.  There    are    no   customary   oow-gates    or    cow- 

P^j2?^^  pastures  in  the  district,  though  there  are  occasional 
hfT^s^Tl  instances  such  as  I  have  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bokiiiip.  some  Kannaa  laboarars.  Bat  in  some  parts  a  large 
number  of  the  labourers  have  a  sufficiently  large 
holdmg  to  keep  a  cow  or  two.  At  Dinae  Mawddwy 
it  was  said  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  labourers 
in  the  parishes  of  Mallwyd  and  Dinas  Mawddwy  had 
holdings  to  keep  cows.  At  Llwyngwril  in  the  imme- 
diate district  or  the  village,  there  was  said  to  be  eight 
or  ten ;  in  Llanegryn  there  are  twelve  labourers 
(including  the  bailiff  of  Peniarth  and  a  road  labourer) 
who  keep  cows.  Duflr^n,  Dolgelley  and  Llaufaehreth 
have  also  large  numbers.  Tnough  there  are  many 
small  holdings,  there  is,  however,  nothing  in  Wales 
corresponding  to  tho  Scotch  and  Irish  custom  of  sub- 
dividing a  holding  into  smaller  holdings  for  the 
children  of  the  original  tenant.  Both  at  Abergynolwyn 
and  at  Doljjelley,  complaints  were  made  of  thoeonstant 
amalgamation  of  holdmgs ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  very 
much  in  vogue  even  now  aroand  Dolgelley,  where 
it  takes  the  form,  as  Mr.    O.   S.  Wynne  stated,  of 


increasing  bye-taHfts.  ^Tn'^tt  the  .atjove  cases  long       B.-IV. 
lists  of  the  names  of  small  tojding^  which  had  recently      ^S^^ 

disappeared  were  presented  to  me.  and  though  I  could        ^   * 

not  pursue  the  inquiry  any  further  in  thaf  direction, 
the  place  names  all'orded  me  many  interesting  philo- 
logical puzzles..  On  tho  other  haiid,  it  was  distinctly 
stated  at  Llanegryn  that  there  had  practically  been  no 
instance, of  such  amalgamation  in  that  part  for  the 
last  ttii*ty  years.      '  ^ 

.47.  The  number  of  laboUrera  who  keep  pigs  has  ^*^» 
considerably  decreased  within  recent  years,  partly  Kw.  *" 
owing  to  their  pig-styes  being  condemned  by  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  partly  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  imported  bacon.  Several  questioned  the  advantage 
of  keeping  a  pig  unless  a  labourer  had  also  a  small 
holding  which  coald  supply  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
pig's  food.  At  Llanegiyn  there  is  a'  satisfactory  pi^- 
stye  belonging  to  every  cottage,  but  in  other  villages 
theore  are  many  cottages  without  any.  Sven  among 
thos^  who  keep  pigs,  the  practice  of  killing  them  for 
thoir  own  use  is  on  the  decrease.  What  is  generally 
done,  is  to  sell  them  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  *'  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  rent,"  as  it  was  usually  put. 

As  to  other  live  stock,  I  found  no  district  where  Thug  a  few 
poultry  is.  largely  kept  by  labbuirerff,  though  I  believe  p«^*^. 
that  in  the  parishes  winch  have  local  shows  some  atten-  vuEL^'grcon 
tion  is  paid  io    ibis  sonroe  of   profit  belonging  to  atJuS^ 
labourers.    The  only  disfcrrot  whdrebees  are  kept  to  ^'^^' 
any  large  extent  is  around  .Dinas  Mawddwy.    Mr.  H. 
Puw  Jones,  a  bee  expert,*  and  the  author  of  a  handy 
little  manvial  (in  W«teh)  on  beekeeping,  entitled,  **  x 
Gwonynydd,"  lives  in  the  parish  of  Liak  y  Mawddwy, 
and  the  bee-culture  of  tM  district  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  his  infi4ienc€|  and  example. 


VI. — Benbht  Societies. 

48.  The  labourers  generally  are  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  b^ilonging  to.  ai. benefit,. society,  but  so 
many  local  dubs  have  either  bewi  divided,  or  have 
suspended  payments,  that  other  methods  of  saving  are 
sougUt  after,  while  there  is.  a  s^iou9  danger  in  some 
places  that  the  oontinnal  failure  of  local  clubg  will  kill 
thrift  altogether.  Thus  there  was  a  local  club  at 
Llwyngwril  about  forty  years  ago,  but  it  was  divided, 
and  never  revived,  with  the  result  that  the  nearest  clubs 
at  present  are  six  miles  off — at  Dolgelley  and  Towyn 
respectively,  and  the  parish  of  Idangelynin  (in  which 
lilwyngwril  is  situated)  is  tho^  nib^.t  highly  pauperised 
in  the  union.  In  mo^e  r^ent  years  sev-eral  Other  elnbs 
have  been  broken  up ;  a  club  4^  LlanCachreth  is  in  a 
moi^ibund  conditicm  ;  it  had  to  stop  the  payment  of 
benefit  for  a  year  or  moxe  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
itself,  Np>v  it  Jbas  alxmt  twenty  members,  and  is 
financially  very  weak-  The  probability  is  that,  foi 
want  of  proper  advice,  it  ia  conducted  on  wrong 
actuarial  principles.  As  to  other  local  clubs  the  most 
important  are  : 

(1)  Tho  Dinas  Mawddwy  F.   S.  (with  132  members), 

established  in  1845  ;  monthly  contribution,  Is, 
Weekly  benefit :  7s.  for  first  six  months. 

,.  38.  6d.  for  remainder  of  illness. 

(2)  Abergynolwyn  F.  S.,  with  80  members,   and  the 

same  scale  of  payments. 

(3)  Dolgelley  has  two,  local  clubs,  with  about  200  mem- 

bers, and  a  Women's  Friendly  Society  as  well. 

The  only  general  societies  which  have  made  their 
way  into  the  district  are:  (1)  The  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows,  which  has  branoheH  at  Dolgelley,  Duffryn 
(6St  members) i  Towyn  (with  labotirers  from  Llanegryn 
and  Llangelynin  as  members),  Dinas  Mawddwy  (about 
lOOmem^rs),  Abergynolwyn  (87  members),  and  Corris. 
The  members  >at  the  last  tleu^enatned  places,  especially 
Corris,  are  mostly  quarrymen. 

(2.)  The  Rechabites  :  This  is  a  comparatively  young 
organisation,  which  is  based  on  the  ordinary  rules  of 
benefit  societies,  but  with  the  additional  condition  of 
total  abstinence  on  the  part  of  its  members.  There  are 
'branches  at  Aberangell  and  Corris,  in  the  quarrying 
district,  and  possibly  some  in  other  parts. 

Very  few  of  the  larger  farmers  belong  to  any  kind  of 
provident  society,  nor  do  they,  in  fact,  make  the  least 
provision,  except  that  of  their  own  individual  saving, 
against  illness,  accidents,  or  early  death. 

On  the.  other  hand,  most  labourers  do  provide  for 
illness,  but  are  nnabl©  to  make  provision  for  their 
widows  and  orphans.  Even  if- a  society  were  esta- 
blished fijr^TftaJdng  such  a  provision,  It*  is  doubtful 
whether  many  could  aSord  ,t9  pay  the'  necessaiy 
contributions. 

N  4 
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tlOVAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUB : 


B.-IV. 

DOL- 
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Other 
Methods  of 
saving  not 
sufficiently 
known. 


Reeretition. 


Villain 
institutes. 


An  attempt 
to  reduce 
the  hours  of 
work. 


Thorouichlyr 

friendly 

reIatN>oK. 


»w  years  ago  I  organised  a  small  public  reading 
'  labourers  club  for  this  immediate  district.    It 


49.  There  is  one  local  savings  bank  at  Dolgelley. 
The  number  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  might 
perhaps  be  increased  with  advantage  in  the  different 
villages  of  the  union,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  for  sub- postmaster,  a  manVho  has 
sufficient  education  to  keep  the  necessary  accounts.  The 
present  facilities  for  depositing  their  savings  with 
absolute  security  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  are  not 
brought  to  the  minds  of  servant  men  and  women  with 
sufficient  clearness.*  The  banks  in  question  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  the  spending,  instead  of  the 
saving,  of  money,  is  generally  associated  in  thoir  minds 
with  visits  to  towns.  Perhaps  the  more  usual  method 
therefore  is  to  lend  their  savings  on  notes  of  hand  '  ^ 
their  employers  or  other  farmers. 

50.  There  are  no  popular  means  of  recreation  for 
labouren^i  in  the  district,  except  the  musical  and 
literary  competitions  at  small  gatherings  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  the  Eisteddfod.  Of  games,  perhaps  the 
only  instance  is  an  occasional  contest  of  ouoit- throwing. 
At  Dolgelley  there  are  three  fairs  held  respectively 
in  April,  September  and  November,  which  are  regarded 
as  general  holidays  by  the  servants  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  September  fair,  which  I  attended,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  others,  the  young  as  well  as  the  elderly 
folk  have  no  method  of  enjoying  themselves  on  that 
kind  of  occasion  other  than  to  stand  about  for  hours  in 
groups  in  the  squares  of  the  town,  though  the  rain  may 
pour  in  such  a  way  that  few  can  escape  without  getting 
soaked  through.  Octsasiqns  of  this  kind,  as  they  are 
now  used,  are  simply  sources  of  illness — pneumonia, 
rheumatism  and  heart  disease.  Perhaps  they  could  be 
put  to  a  better  purpose  if  they  are  to  be  at  all  perpetuated. 

51.  At  Llanegryn  there  is  an  assembly  room  for  the 
use  of  that  parish.  A  debating  society,  attended  by  the 
villagers,  is  held  in  ifc  every  winter,  and  an  occasional 
competitive  meeting  or  concert  is  also  got  np,  but 
otherwise  the  room  is  never  used,  though  it  is  well 
adapted  for  a  reading  room.  A  more  useful  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vale  of  (Janllwyd.  Its  originator, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Williams,  of  Dolmelynllyn,  describes  it  as 
follows : — 

"  A  few 
room  or 

is  a  remote  district  and  sparsely  populated.  The  club 
is  held  in  a  room  adjoining  one  of  my  entrance  lodges, 
and  numbers  about  thir^  members,  besides  a  few 
honorary  members  like  myself.  They  subscribe  le.  a 
quarter,  the  honorary  members  contributing  a  trifle 
more,  some  5«.  a  quarter.  The  management  is  under 
the  control  of  a  small  committee  appointed  by  them- 
selves, who  select  the  periodical  literature  to  be 
supplied  to  the  members,  and  arrange  for  the  fuel, 
lifting,  games,  &c.  Ooflbe  and  non-alcoholic  drinks 
are  supplied  by  the  gardener  and  his  wife  who  live  in 
the  entrance  lodge  adjoining,  and  they  open  and  close 
the  room  every  day.  It  is  opened  at  twelve  o'clock  noon 
and  closed  at  ten  p.m.  It  is  well  frequented  daring  the 
winter  months  in  the  evening.  We  have  supplied  the 
room  with  a  few  suitable  books,  and  our  own  newspapers 
are  sent  down  to  it  after  we  have  done  with  them.  The 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  sold  half-yearly  by  the 
committee  for  tne  benefit  of  the  club.  Occasionally 
a  dance  is  giv^en  in  the  room  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  committee." 

VII. — Trade  Unions. 

52.  There  has  never  been  any  instance  of  a  trade 
union  among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  dis- 
trict. Some  two  years  ago  a  short-lived  agitation  in 
favour  of  shortening  the  hours  of  farm  labour  was 
started  at  a  village  called  Bryncrug,  in  the  parish  of 
Towyn,  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Union,  but 
after  a  couple  of  meetings  had  been  held,  the  whole 
thing  fell  through,  without  producing,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather,  any  results. 

YIII. — General  Relations  between  Employer 
AND  Employed. 

53.  These  relations  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think  tney  must  have  improved  within 
the  last  15  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
employer  takes  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  condition 
of  his  labourer  and  his  family,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  customary  doles  and  allowances  of  former 
days  are  not  kept  up.  One  employer,  for  instance, 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — "I  farm  the  best  part  of  my 
ostato  myself,  not  from  choice,  but  because  1  desire  to 
maintain  the  people  about  me  in  a  condition  suitable 
to  their  needs  ana  employment,  and  conducive  to  their 

"  •  See  also  Appendix  P. 


own  happiness  and  self-respect."  The  same  feeling,  ^ 
though  perhaps  not  in  quite  so  conscious  a  form,  Aaiiccir 
actuates  most  of  the  "Squires"  of  the  district,  who  i,^2iL| 
cultivate  large  home  farms  in  a  similar  way.  I  think  --^ 
this  good  feeling  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  employers  (including  the  gentry)  have  at 
least  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  Welsh,  which  enables 
them  to  talk  to  their  labourers,  and  be  approached  by 
them  in  turn,  instead  of  there  being  a  great  gap  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other.  Other  reasons  account 
for  the  relations  between  tenant  farmers  and  their 
servants.  Those  who  chiefly  supply  the  ranks  of  indoor 
servants  are  themselves  the  sons  of  small  farmers, 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  enough  money  to  take  a 
small  holding  of  their  own  when  they  marry.  It  is 
therefore  to  tneir  interest  to  have  a  good  reputation  as 
workmen  by  the  time  they  have  to  ask  a  landlord  for 
a  farm  to  make  their  start.  Again,  many  of  the  small 
holders  themselves  are  nothing  but  labourers,  so  that 
there  is  no  room  for  much  independence  nor  hostility 
between  one  class  and  another.  About  the  only  trouble 
that  farmers  experience  is  on  account  of  an  occasional 
undisciplined  youth,  who  if  he  were  brought  up  in  a 
town  would  become  a  professional  loafer,  but  who  in 
the  country,  through  lack  of  other  opportunity,  is 
compelled  to  work,  and  after  a  few  years  chafing 
against  the  inevitable,  may  turn  out  at  last  a  fairly 
satisfactory  workman. 

IX. — Thb  General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

54'.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  condition  of  Gcnmiia. 
the  labourers  has  improved  in  this  district  within  the  ^^JK. 
last  15  years.    Wages  have  tended  to  go  up,   though  wndSa 
there  is  not  much  appreciable  diflTerence,  except  in  the 
case  of  young  servants.    House  accommodation  has  on 
the  whole  been  much  improved  though  there  are  still  a 
few  black  spots  remaining.    The  hours  of   work  are 
slightly  shorter,  probably  from  f  to  1  hour  less  than 
they  were  20  years  ago,  and  the  work    itself  is  less 
exhausting  than  it  was  before    the  introdaction   of 
machinery.     The  general    standard    of   comfort   has 
risen,  and  the  food  provided  for  labourers  and  servants 
at  farmhouses  is  improved. 

55.  The  following  is  the  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  Uboorpn' 
who  work  for  tenant  farmers  in  the  district ; —  ^* 

Breakfast,  consisting  either  of — 

(a)  Milk  (not  water)  gruel  (**  grial"),  or — 
(6)  Bread  and  Milk,  i.e.,  either  sweet  milk 
and  bread  or  buttermilk  and  oatmeal 
mixed.  The  latter  mixture  is  popularly 
known  as  **  bicws  malu  a  shot  '* ;  or, 
(c)  Oatmeal  broth  (W.  "  brewes,"  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  South  Welsh  "  cawl  '*). 

These  are  given  hot  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer. 
Tea  or  coffee  with  bread  and  butter  follows  whichever 
of  the  above  dishes  are  given.  Where  cheese  is  used, 
it  is  made  of  skim  milk  only. 

Dinner  consists  of  salt  meat,  chiefly  bacon  and 
potatoes  and  occasionaUy  some  other  vegetables, 
rlenty  of  skim  milk  (hot  in  winter  and  cold  in 
summer),  or  milk  and  water  (W. "  glasdwr  ")  is  supplied 
as  a  beverage. 

In  the  harvest  time  a  few  farmers  have  fresh  meat, 
and  a  pudding  following,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
general. 

In  some  places  a  snack  is  given  after  dinner  and 
before  a  late  tea. 

Tea  consists  of  hot  buttermilk,  with  oatmeal,  fol- 
lowed by  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  but  in  summer  the 
buttermilk  is  cold. 

8upper:  *]  uwd  a  llaeth,"  ie.,  flummery  and  milk, 
flummery  being  a  kind  of  blancmange  made  of  oatmeal 
and  water,  and  being  eaten  with  mi&. 

The  milk  and  not  the  cream  is  generally  churned  in 
the  district,  so  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  butter- 
milk. The  bread  used  is  chiefly  made  of  wheat,  though 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  made  of  barley  in  the  more 
mountainous  parts.  There  is  very  little  diflFerence, 
so  it  is  said,  between  the  diet  of  the  labourer  and  that 
of  his  employers*  family.  The  labourer's  wife,  how- 
ever,  generally  lives  on  tea,  bread,  and  very  little 
butter,  treacle,  ;jam  (either  rhubarb  or  ordinary  plum 
iam),  and  a  little  bacon.  On  Sunday  when  the 
labourer  himself  has  dinner  at  home,  a  good  meal 
of  fresh  meat  is  generally  indulged  in. 

56.  The  chief  complaints  from  which  adults  suffer  ChW 
are  bronchial  aff'ections,  including  bronchitis,  chronic  ?if^^ 
and  acute,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
pneumonia  chiefly  due  to  exposure  to  climate  ;  chronic 
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rheumatism  and  heart  disease  are  also  prevalent. 
Younger  persons  suffer  from  consumption,  and  acute 
rheumatism,  due  to  damp  soil  and  over-crowded  and 
unventilated  cottages.  Infantile  mortality  is  in  excess 
of  i^hat  might  be  eipected  in  a  country  district. 
**  A  weakly  infant,"  says  Dr.  Parsons,  "  or  an  elderly 

•  person,  with  chronic  bronchitis  or  heart  disease,  could 
•*  hardly  be  placed  under  more  unfavourable  conditions 

•  *  of  life,  than  in  one  of  the  damp,  cold  and  unventilated 
**  cottages,  often  without  a  fireplace  in  the  bedroom, 
*•  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Dolgelley,**  as  well 
as  throughout  the  whole  union.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  scrofula,  due  to  the  diet  of  salt  meat. 

57.  I^he  position  of  indoor  servants  is  much  more 
favourable  to  money-saving  than  that  of  the  married 
labourer,  ospecially  if  the  latter  has  a  young  family. 
The  servant,  if  of  a  saving  disposition,  is  able  to  put 
by  at  least  one  half  of  his  wages,  unless  he^  has  to 
support  his  parents,  or  subsidises  his  father's  small 
farm.  According  to  an  intelligent  servant,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  usual  disbursements  of  a  man  of  his  class, 
whose  wages  are  say  221.  a  year. 

Clothes,  about        -        -  ^^4    0    0  a  year. 

3  pairs  of  boots  (at  18«.  a 
pair)  for  every  two 
years,  21.  lie. 

Washing         -        -        - 

Club       -        .        -        - 

Chapel  collections  - 


1  7 
1  0 
0  15 
0  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 


^  17    0 

leaving  in  this  case  a  balance  of  14L  3».  ^ 

I  was  unable  to  procure  an  example  of  a  labourer  s 
weekly  expenditure,  but  I  was  furnished  by  the  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians  with  a  comparative  return  of  contract 
prices  for  the  principal  necessaries  at  the  workhouse, 
and  this  is  inserted  m  Appendix  B. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
in  this  district  for  a  labourer  to  become  a  farmer. 
Thus,  Mr.   William  Williams,  road  surveyor,  stated 
that,  though  he  now  holds  a  farm  rented  at  6bl  a  year, 
he  commenced  life  as  a  labourer,  and  he  has  had  from 
time  to  time  at  least  three  servants  who  are  now 
farmers.    They  were  sons  of  small  farmers,  but  it  was 
with  their  own  savings  that  they  stocked  their  farms. 
One  of  them  by  the  time  he  was  a  little  over  30  years 
of  age  had  saved  about  3002. ;  another  had  saved  about 
lOOL    Mr.  O.  S.  Wynne  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
Peniarth  cowman  who  became  tenant,  under  his  old 
employer,  of  a  farm  let  at  SOL  a  je&T.    But  instances 
■  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  a  dis- 
trict where  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  sepa- 
rating employer  and  employed,  except  when  they  are 
fklso  in  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant.    As  to 


an  em- 
ployer. 


the  tenant-farmer  class,  there  is  nothing  preventing  a  ^,;"^^- 

farmer's  daughter  being  married  to  a  farm  servant ;  owojby. 
no  caste  would  be  lost  by  such  an  alliance,  but  its        — 
possibility  often  opens  a  career  fbr  the  labourer* s  son. 

58.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  conclusion  to  f^i^**'''**' 
this  report  than  an  extract  from  a  communication  *""""" 
which    I    received   from     Mr.    C.    R.    WilHams,    of 
Dolmelynllyn,  whose  generous  character  as  an  em- 
jjloyer  may    be    easily  read  between    the  following 
lines  : — 

**  According  to  my  experience  of  upwards  of  30 
years  in  this  district,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  North  Wales  is  iar  more  favourable  to  him 
than  in  most  parts  of  England.  It  has  improved,  and 
is  improving.  Unlike  Ireland,  the  landowners  here 
are  resident  all  the  year  round,  and  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  followers.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  money  received  by  the  landlord  in  the 
shape  of  rent  circulates  in  the  inmiediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  shopkeepers,  tenants,  and  labourers  all  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  expendi- 
ture." Then,  after  referring  in  detail  to  wages  and 
cottage  accommodation  (see  paragraphs  27  and  37),  he 
continues  :  **  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  30  years' 
residence,  built  new  cottages  for  every  one  of  my 
labourers,  and  all  are  well  and  comfortably  housed, 
and  able  to  supply  themselves  with  good  clothing  and 
nourishing  food.  On  Sunday  all  the  men  turn  out  in 
suits  of  dark  broad  cloth,  like  respectable  members  of 
a  well-to-do  community." 

*'  I  quote  my  own  case,  because  1  am  certain  of  my 
facts,  but  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  district — indeed,  throughout  the  county.  Certainly 
all  my  friends  among  the  neighbouring  landlords  try 
to  do  their  duty  towards  their  dependants,  with  whom 
they  are  in  complete  sympathy,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  contentment  and  absence  from  crime  which  is 
proverbial  in  Merioneth.  A  maiden  assize  is  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and,  if  there  does  happen  to  be 
a  case  for  trial  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court,  it  is 
generally  connected  with  poaching  for  fish  or  game — 
not  from  any  agrarian  cause. 

If  the  social  distinction  of  landlord  and  tenojit. 
master  and  servant,  are  to  be  maintained,  I  cannot  sea 
where  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  better  paid, 
more  comfortably  housed,  or  more  carefully  looked 
after  than  in  the  County  of  Merioneth,  or,  from  what 
I  can  learn,  than  throughout  North  Wales  generally. 
Some  of  my  labourers  have  been  in  my  service  bO 
years,  and  others  from  15  to  20  years." 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        D.  Lleupbr  Thomas      ^ 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX    A. 

DOLGELLEY  UnION. — StATISTIOS  OF  PoPTHiATION  * 


Name  of  Parish. 


Doxgelley 

Llanaber         -        -        - 

Llanddwy  we  is  y  graig  -        -        -        - 

Llanddwywe  uch  y  graig       -        -        - 

Llanegryn      - 

LlaneUl^d 

Llanenddwyn         .        -        .        -        - 

Llanfaohrem 

Llanfihan^el  y  pennant  -        .        - 

Llangelynin 

LlanymawddwY      -        -        -        •        • 
Mallwyd  (in  Merioneth) 

Oaereinion  Fechan  (in  Montgomery)  - 
Talyllyn 

Totals 


Acreage. 


25,607 

12,679 

6,228 

3,120 

6,819 

6,736 

7,777 

10,000 

8,321 

11,004 

15,290 

16,450 

15,182 


145,213 


Rateable 
Value. 


£ 

14,938 

12,280 

2,035 

496 

3,665 

2,453 

4,038 

4,446 

2,925 

5,791 

2,535 

5,038 

5,450 


Population. 


In  1881. 


66,090 


3,963 

2,156 

269 

81 

699 

421 

956 

901 

760 

1,135 

483 

1,283 

2,004 


15,111 


In  1891. 


3,785 

2,757 

237 

74 
658 
386 
921 
865 
648 
955 
449 

1,078 

1,679 


14,492 


Decrease  or 

Increase 

per  Cent. 


1881-91. 


—  4-5 
+27-8 
-11-9 

—  8-6 

—  5-8 
-.8-3 

—  3-3 

—  3-9 
—14-7 
—15-8 

—  70 

—15-9 
—160 


1-07 


*  I  was  unable  to  obtain  locally  the  number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited  and  building  in  1891,  and  the 

official  returns  have  not  yet  been  published. 


APPENDIX    B. 

DoLGELLET  UNION : — ^A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  amount  of  Out-relief  and  the  number  of  Out-door  Paupers,  for 
the  half-year  ended  25th  March  1890,  1891,  and  1892  respectively, 


1890. 

1891 

Per 

contage 

1892.^ 

No.  of 

Per- 
centage on 

Amount 

No.  of 

Amount 

paid  in 

Out-relief. 

£      8.     d. 

No.  of 

Per. 
centage 

paidm 
Out-reUef. 

Paupers. 

Population 
Out-relief. 

paid  in. 
£       8.    d. 

Paupers. 

on  Popu- 
lation. 

Paupers. 

on  Popu- 
lation. 

£       8.d. 

Dolgelley 
Llanaber 

'•      209 

5-27 

462    6    7 

173 

4-57 

431  10  11 

173 

4-36 

387    0  7 

1        74 

3-43 

226    8    7 

50 

2-31 

191  15  10 

73 

2-64 

211  10   8 

Llanddwywe  is  y  graig 

6 

2-23 

7  10    0 

3 

111 

8    0    0 

2 

•84 

8  16   0 

Llanddywe  uch  y 

Llane^yn 
Llaneiltyd 
Llanenddwyn 

! 

!          1 

1-23 

5    0    0 

1 

1-23 

5    0    0 

3 

4- 

8  12   6 

26 

3-9 

67  16    8 

29 

4-4 

76    2    6 

25 

37 

83  16   0 

12 

2-8 

35    8    0 

9 

.     213 

23  14    6 

5 

1-29 

23    0   0 

52 

5-45 

148    3    6 

47 

'     4-91 

139  11    6 

39 

4-23 

127    2   6 

Llanfachreth 

1        22 

2-44 

90  10    6 

22 

,     2-44 

77  18  11 

14 

1-6 

55    3   6 

Llanfihangel  y 

pennant 
Llangelynin 
Llanymawddwy 

16 

21 

48  12    6 

22 

3-3 

:     61  16    9 

23 

3-5 

63  14   9 

82 

8-5 

175    0    4 

68 

71 

'    172  18    8 

67 

7-1 

198  16   8 

6 

1-3 

18    4    6 

7 

1-5 

1     25  16    6 

11 

2-3 

36  10   0 

Mallwyd 
Talyllyn 

60 

5-5 

169    7    9 

61 

5-6 

174    9    0 

53 

4-9 

167    3   7 

60 

3-6 

163    5    0 

64 

3-8 

159  10    7 

50 

2-9 

129    8   0 

624 

4-13      1 

1,617  13    4 

556 

3-8 

1,548    5    8 

538 

3-7 

1,502  15   5 

*  The  t-otal  amount  paid  in  out-relief  for  the  half-year  ended  25th  March  1882,  was  £l/3f6^  Be.  4d. 
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APPENDIX    0. 

A  Translation  of  an  Account  op  the  Paeish  op  Llanpihangbl  y  Pennant. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  Roberts,  Quarryman,  Abergynolwyn. 

or  farmhouses,  from  which  the  land  has  been  taken  and 


'Inhere  are  in  this  parish  about  30  farmhouses  inhabited 
by  as  many  farmers,  but  there  are  also  in  the  parish 
quite  as  many  uninhabited  farmhouses,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  ruins,  and  have  simply  their  names  remain- 
ing, while  their  lands  have  been  joined  to  existing 
f^^ms.  In  this  way  the  agricultural  families  of  the 
parish  have  been  diminished  by  quite  one-half,  and  the 
result  is  that  produce  and  labour  has  decreased,  and 
scores  of  acres  that  once  bore  fruitful  crops,  are  now 
covered  with  gorse  and  bran^ble,  ferns  and  rushes. 
Formerly  there  were  also  in  the  parish  about  60 
cottages,  13  at  Llanfihangel  village,  10  at  Abergynolwyn, 
and  the  other  27  dispersed  throughout  the  parish. 
Supposing  12  of  these  were  occupied  by  mechanics 
— carpenifcers,  smiths,  &c. — and  andtner  12  by  the  aged, 
there  would  remain  26  ocoupied  by  agriculbural 
labourerfiu  But  at  present  there  are  only  4  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  whole  parish,  and  only  a  small  number 
of  cottages  in  an  inhabitable  state. . 

[Then:fbllows  a  list  of  55  cottages  (giving  14  at  Aber- 
gynolwyn), and  a  list  of  31  byetakes  (rhagdyddynod) 


added  to  other  farms.]* 

The  proprietor  of  the  quarry  has  pursued  a  different 
policy.  He  bought  two  farms  and  divfded  them  into 
small  plots  of  2  and  3  acres  each,  and  these  are  colti- 
vated  by  the  ouarrvmen  in  their  leisure,  much  to  the 
advantage  both  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-workmen, 
by  treblmg  the  Quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which 
were  produced  when  the  land  was  held  as  two  farms. 
Mr.  McConnel  also  broke  up  a  field  of  some  3  acres 
into  35  gardens  for  those  men  who  had  no  land.  The 
produce  of  these  gardens  is  worth  quite  60^  to  the  men, 
and  would  certainly  fetch  lOOZ.  if  brought  to  the  open 
market.  Almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables  (exceptmg 
tomatoeti)  are  grown  in  these  gardens.  It  would  be  of 
special  benefit  to  the  working  class  if  the  same  system 
were  adopted  throughout  the  country. 


•  Mb.  B.  W.  Bvans,  of  DolgeUey,  furnished  me  with  a  similar  list 
for  the  4iHtrict  comprised  within  a  radius  of  about  four  miles  from 
Dolgelley  town. 


APPENDIX    D. 


The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Bev. 
D.  Evans,  M.A.,  Barmouth,  a  delegate  appointed  by  the 
Merionetli  Monthly  Meeting  of  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  Iftrm  servants,  as  affected  by  their  accommodation. 

**  The  cMef  vice  of  the  district  is  unchastity.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  worse  here  than  in  other 
districfta  either  in  W^le^.  or  England.  But  for  a 
district  which  otherTvu^o  "has  ^,^High  standard  of 
morality,  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  unchastity. 
In  the  annual  (statistical)  reports  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing for  the  county,  continual  reference  is  made  to 
unchastity  as  being  the  ehief  cause  of  the  ex-communi- 
oation  of  church  members.  Thus  in  the  report  for 
1876:  "This  year,  as  usual,  unchastity  heads  the  list 
affain,  and  next  to  it  is  drunkenness  ...  Do  heads 
of  familifis  in  Merioneth  who  profess  religion  take  the 
proper  care  that  their  households  are  free  from  oppor- 
tunities for  these  corrupting  vices?  Is  the  youth  of 
the  couifty  more  secure  jrom  falling  by  serving  with  or 
living  among  families  who  profess  the  name  of  uhrist  P  " 
Since  that  time  temperance  has  made  very  great  pro- 
gress in  the  district.  Then  in  the  report  for  18^  I  find 
stated:  "The  excommunications  are  fewer  than  the 
year  before,  but  we  regret  to  see  that  the  old  ^nemy — 
unchastity — heads  the  list,  and  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
as  the  devastator  of  the  Church  of  God.*' 


The  percentage  of  persons  excommunicated  to  the 
number  of  Church  members  in  1889  was  for  -the  dis- 
trict of  Duffiryn  25, for  Dolgelley  20,  and  for  Festiniog 
1*6,  showing  the  excess  in  purely  agricultural  districts 
like  Duffryn  as  compared  with  an  industrial  centre  like 
Festiniog. 

I  believe  the  chief  cause  of  this  unchastity  is  the 
unsatisfactory  sleeping  accommodation  provided  for 
servants  at  farmhouses.  There  is  no  coni3*ol  or  super- 
vision over  them  by  masters  after  supper  time.  The 
men  prowl  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Many  from 
one  farm  go  to  sleep  to  the  others  in  turn,  just  as  it 
happens.  Young  servants  are  trained  by  their  seniors 
to  all  mischief,  and  indulge  in.  bad  and  obscene  Ian* 
guage,  leading  to  immoral  conduct ;  no  encouragement 
is  given  by  the  arrangement  for  self  •culture  or  isolation. 
I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  speoimen  examples  of 
the  kind  of  accommodation  provided  in  my  own  parish 
of  Llanaber.  The  evil  is  accentuated  in  some  places 
by  taking  in  visitors  to  stay  at  the  farmhouse  for  the 
summer  months.  This  often  drives  the  whole  family 
to  sleep  in  the  outbuildings.  When  new  farmhouses 
are  also  buiJt  to  replace  old  ones  the  farmer's  family  has 
generally  to  go  to  live  into  the  bam  anil  other  out- 
nouses  until  the  new  house  is  completed." 


Examples  of  Farms  in  the  Parish  of  Llanaber. 


No.  of  Servants. 


Males.  I    Females. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


3  daugh- 
ters. 


D. 

5 

P.; 

6 

G. 

3 

H. 

3 

Nature  of  Sleeping  and  other  Accommodation. 


The  male  servants  sleep  out  in  the  old  farmhouse  where 

there  is  a  fireplace;  they    can    come    in    and    out    as 

they  please  :  under  no  control. 
Visitors  are  taken   in  here  in  the  summer^  time,    when 

all    the    familjr    sleeps     in    an    outbuilding,   without 

having  any  partitions  between  the  beds. 
The  male  servants  sleep  in    summer  above  the  stables ; 

no  fireplace  and  no  accommodation  for  reading  or  study. 

In  winter  they  eat  and  sleep  in  the  house,  but  there  is 

no  fire  in  the  room  where  they  eat.    The  door  to  their 

bedroom  is  from  the  outside. 
Ttio  male  servants  sleep  in  the  old  farmhouse,  which  is 

in  very  bad  repair,  but  oat  in  the  house,  being  ttie  only 

?)ccasiou  01)  which  they  enter. 
The  male  serrantn  sleep  in  the  stable  loft,  but  take  theii* 

meals  in  another  buildmg  adjoining  the  honseof  6.     The 

two  farms  are  held  by  one  tenant,  who  lives  at  B,  but  the 

landlady  herself  living  at  F. 
Men  sleep  in  the  stable  loft — a  new  building.    They  eat 

in  the  house. 
Men  sleep  in  stable  loft;  accommodation  very  poor ;    no 

fire  and  very  draughiy. 


N.B. — I  have  omitted  the  names  of  the  farms  with  their  owners  and  tenants  which  are  given  in 

Mr.  Evans's  list.     (D.  LI.  T.) 
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APPENDIX    B. 

Contract  Prices  for  principal  Articles  of  Workhouse  OonBamption  for  the  half-year  ended  25th  March  1882,       j  J^ 

and  25th  March  1§92.  '^^"' 


March  1882.. 


Tea- 

Sugar 

Loaf  Sngar 

Coffee 

Cnrrants 

Split  Peas  - 

Bioe 

Soap 

Soft  Soap    - 

Soda 

Bread 

Oatmeal 

Floor 

Goals 

Butter 

Beef- 

Mutton 

„       Leg-bones 
Suet 
Milk 
Cheese 


per  lb. 


per  cwt. 


per  lb. 
per  cwt. 

per'240  lbs. 
per  280  lbs. 
per  ton. 
per  lb. 


per  gal 
per  lb. 


6Mh 

Hon 


£  8.  d. 
0  2  0 
0  0 
0    0 

0  1 

1  17  4 
0  U  0 
0  14  10 
17  0 
0  0  3} 
0    9 

0  18 

1  11 

2  6  0 
0  14  3 
0  1 
0    0 

0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 

0 


3 

4 
8 


4 
0 
0 


4 

84 
8 
8J 
0 


March  1892. 


£    8.  d. 

0    2  0 

0    0  2 

0  0  3 

1  12  6 
0  11  0 
0  14  0 
18  0 
0  0  3 
0  6  9 
0  12  3 


0    0    8 


0 
0 


1  11 

1  14 
0  18    6 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 

0  7 

0  24 

0  24 

0  10 

0  64 


Half-jear 
March  1891. 

Half-year 
ending  Sep- 
tember 1E»1. 

Half-year 

ending 

Mar<^ll92. 

General  average  cost  per  head   weekly,  inofatding  oO  expenses 
(«.g.,  necessaries,  salaries  of  o£Boers,  medioal  extraa,  &o. 

General  arerage  cost  per  head  weekly,  inolnding  only  proyisions, 
necessaries,  and  clothing         ..... 

«.    d. 
6    S» 

3    5 

$.    d. 
8    8i 

«.    d. 
5  104 

3  104 

N»B. — Sach  ayerage  giyen  includes  about  28  per  cent,  of  children,  about  half  of  whom  are  under  6  years 

of  age. 


APPENDIX    F. 
Abolition  oy  School  Febs. 


Since  the  completion  of  my  report,  the  Dolffelloy 

Eostmaster,  at  the  request  of  me  Board  of  Gkiaroians, 
as  prepared  a  scheme  whereby  children  can  place 
their  school  pence  in  the  Savings  Bank.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  0.  Slaney  Wynne  it  was  decided  to  ur^e 
those  who  have  the  management  of  schools  to  persuade 
the  scholars  to  make  use  of  the  scheme  by  investing 
their  pence;  and  it  was  further  passed  to  publish 
1,000  leaflets,  giving  the  necessaty  instructions.  The 
leaflet  has  since  been  issued  in  Welsh  and  Euglish  ;  in 
the  Welsh  copy  it  is  stated  that  50Z.  has  been  invested 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  the  names  of  the 
children  attending  a  small  school  at  Dinas  Mawddwy. 
The  following  is  the  English  copy,  from  which  (unfor- 
tunately, I  tmnk)  the  above  striMng  fact  is  omitted : — 


DOLGBLLIT  UkION. 

AhoUHon  of  Bchool  Fees. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Dolgelley  Union, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  School  Boards,  Managers  and  the 
Public  to  the  facilities  oflfered  by  the  Post  Office  for 
the  investment  of  school  pence  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank. 

1.  In  giving  special  aid  in  establishing  penny  banks 
in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and 
furnishinff  rules  (for  convenience  of  Boards  and 
Managers),  and  deposit  books,  &c.,  free  of  charge. 


2s  In  cases  where  schools  find  the  Penny  Bank 
system  unsuited  to  their  requirements,  the  Post  Office 
will  furnish  the  teachers  with  stamp  deposit  forms  on 
which  will  be  printed  the  name  of  the  school  and  space 
for  the  name  of  the  scholar,  and  envelopes  will  also  be 
supplied  to  keep  the  forms.  A  stock  of  stamps  can  be 
had  on  credit  by  furnishing  a  letter  of  indemnity 
signed  by  two  householders.*  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  receipt  of  the  pence  the  teacher  or  manager 
will  exchange  them  for  stamps,  and  see  the  stamp 
affixed  to  the  forms,  which  the  children  will  take  home 
as  evidence  to  the  parents  of  the  money  having  been 
paid  in,  and  the  forms  will  then  either  be  kept  by  the 
parents  or  returned  to  the  school  until  the  next  de- 
positing day.  At  certain  .intervals,  according  to 
arrangement  a  clerk  from  the  nearest  post  office  will 
attend  at  the  school  to  receive  the  completed  stamp 
forms  as  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
either  to  new  accounts  or  to  accounts  already  opened. 

Information  on  any  point  can  be  obtained  from  post- 
masters. Ton  are  requested  to  giv&  the  subject  jonr 
best  consideration. 


W.  R.  Davies, 
Olerk  io  the  Ouctrdiatu, 


Clerk's  Office,  Dolgelley, 
December  Ist  1892. 


*  N.B.— "  In  the  case  of  School  Boards  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
letter  of  indemnity  by  two  householders  for  a  credit  stock  of  stamps.  A 
receipt  for  the  amoont  signed  Inr  the  Clerk  or  Treasurer  suffloes."— 
Bztraot  from  a  letter  from  the  PostHiaster. 
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•  Since  the  bo^  of  this  Report  waa  written,  a  special 
Return  by  the  lioard  of  Agncultnre  to  the  Boval  Com- 
miflsion  nas  been  issned,  from  which  the  following 
statiatics  for  the  Dolgelley  Union  are  derived : — 


APPENDIX    a. 

Agricultural  Statistics  por  189L 

Cattle  and  Se 


Crops  in  1881. 


What     .... 

BarknTorbera   -         •         • 

Out!  -  . 

Fotetoes  .... 

Tamips  andfwedei 

CloTw  mod  rotRtkm  gnmes    - 

SnuOlfiniit 

Olher  crops  not  ■epantely  ipecifled 

T6talanble 

PsrinMient  pMtnre 

Total  ealttimted   • 


Acres. 


1.081* 
2:200- 


3,821 
6 
14SI 


8,058* 
88,988* 


4S,048* 


Approximmte 

^E»'-oeataffe 

of  cultivated 

Area. 


0-68 
2-87 
«*01 
1-68 
0-80 
7-84 
0-18 
0*89 


17*88 
88*12 


100* 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
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To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Hoyal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Brick  Court.  Temple,  E.G., 
Sir,  30  November  1892. 

1.  1  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the 
evidence  which  I  have  received  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  within  the  limits 
of  the  poor  law  union  of  Ruthin,  which  is  the  fifth 
district  in  which  I  have  held  inquiries  since  my 
appointment. 

2.  I  paid  two  visits  to  the  district,  a  preliminary  one 
in  September  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry  and  of  making  arrangements,  the  other, 
of  a  more  lengthy  duration,  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
On  the  latter  occasion  I  held  open  meetings  for  farmers 
and  labourers  at  Gyffylliog,  Llandymog,  Prion  (in 
Llanrhaiadr) ,  Llanarmon,  and  Ruthin.  At  the  two  first 
named  places  I  had  very  large  attendances  of  labourers, 
but  in  the  others,  scarcely  any  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  inquiry.  All  these  meetings  were  conducted  in 
Welsh,  and  almost  all  the  information  was  collected  in 
the  same  language,  which  I  also  used,  by  request,  in 
addressing  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
My  work,  especially  the  systematic  inspection  of 
cottages,  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  very  heavy 
rains  which  fell  durinff  my  stay  in  the  district,  and  for 
many  days,  converted  a  large  portion  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  into  a  big  lake. 

3.  The  Union  of  Ruthin,  which  consists  of  21  civil 
parishes  with  an  estimated  acreage  of  103,617  acres,  and 
a  rateable  value  of  91,481Z.,  is  wholly  situated  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  excepting  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Llanarmon,  of  which  2,357  acres  (of  the  rateable  value 
of  1,266 ^)  extend  into  Flintshirts.  It  contains  practi- 
cally all  that  portion  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  which  is 
included  in  Denbighshire,  and  stretching  right  across 
the  centre  of  that  county,  it  occupies  the  rich  plain  that 
lies  between  the  Hiraethog  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the 
Clwydian  range,  of  which  Y  Foel  Fammau  is  the 
highest  point,  on  the  east.  Besides  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
there  is  also  included  in  the  union  the  smaller  and  less 
known  Vale  of  Yale  (I&l)  or  more  strictly  speaking 
three  parishes,  viz. :  Llanferres,  Llanarmon,  ana 
Llandegla,  which  along  with  the  parishes  of  Llantys- 
silio  and  Bryneglwys  (outside  the  Ruthin  Union)  form 
the  hundred  of  Yale.  The  three  former  parishes  lie 
between  the  Clwydian  range  and  the  Llangollen 
mountains,  and  are  drained  by  the  river  Alun,  which 
flows  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Mold. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  basin  which  forms  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  is  composed  of  new  red  sandstone,  but  around 
its  edges  there  runs  a  thin  band  of  bluish  carbDniferous 
limestone,  which  crops  up  most  prominently  in  the 
Byarth  Rocks  in  Llanelidan  parish.  It  is  also  the 
chief  geological  feature  of  the  Yale  district.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  is  the  only  patch  of 
new  red  sandstone  in  "Wales,  and  that,  rt^garded  both 
from  a  geological  and  picturesciue  point  of  view,  we 
have  here  "  a  piece  of  England  let  down  as  it  were,  like 
"  a  wedge  amidst  the  more  massive  and  ancient  rocks, 
"  a  remarkable  fragment  of  genuine  English  scenery, 
"  a  rich  plain  of  new  red  sandstone  beautifully  wooded 
"  and  watered,  and  diversified  by  park-like  slopes." 

5.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  rough  pasture  land 
fringing  the  Clwydian  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  Hiraethog, 
and  on  the  hill- sides  in  Yale,  and  in  these  districts, 
sheep-grazing  naturally  predominates.  On  the  other 
hano,  the  soil  in  the  basins  of  the  two  vales  being 
chiefly  arable,  a  large  amount  of  cultivation  is  there 
carried  on.  The  different  corn  crops  and  roots  are 
extensively  grown,  and  the  farmers  divide  their 
attentions  between  corn-growing,  stock-raising  and 
dairy-farming.     (See  App.  H.) 

6.  The  ownership  of  the  land  is  divided  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  are  resident 
in  the  district.  Only  two  or  three  of  them,  however, 
such  as  Colonel  Hughes,  of  Ystrad,  and  Major  Blezard, 
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of  Pool  Park,  have  farms  which  they  cultivate  them- 
selves. The  maiority  of  the  occupiers  are  tenant 
farmers,  while  the  number  of  occupying  owners  is 
inappreciable. 

7.  From  an  English  point  of  view  the  holdings  are 
not  large  in  extent,  but  compared  with  other  lowland 
farms  in  Wales,  they  are,  perhaps,  above  the  average 
size,  and  the  cultivation  is  such  as  to  require  probably 
a  higher  proportion  of  labourers  to  the  acreage  than  in 
most  other  parts.  It  was  said  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  lowland  farms  within  the  union  was  less 
than  200  acres  each.  And  still  there  are  very  few  small 
holdings,  such  as  in  other  districts  generally  form  so 
many  steps  in  the  agricultural  ladder,  enabling 
labourers  to  rise  gradually,  so  as  ultimately  to  become 
employers  of  labour  themselves.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  separating  the  farming 
from  the  labouring  class,  and  in  this  respect  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  diifers  from  all  the  other  districts  which  I 
have  hitherto  visited.  There  is  among  its  inhabitants 
a  greater  tendency  to  caste ;  the  farmers  form  a  semi- 
aristocratic,  or  at  least  a  very  distinct  middle  class  by 
themselves,  and  the  labourers  are  an  equally  distinct 
peasant  class  of  their  own.  As  a  result,  the  labourtrs 
do  not  share  the  society  of  the  farmers  to  the  extent 
which  they  do  in  South  Wales,  nor  in  the  North  Welsh 
Counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth  which  I  haye 
visited ;  farmers*  daughters  and  their  maids  scarcely 
ever  confide  in  each  other  to  any  large  extent.  Along 
with  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  rarely  does  a  small 
farmer's  son  become  another  farmer's  servant ;  if  on 
marrying  he  cannot  obtain  a  suitable  holding,  or  has 
not  capital  enough  to  stock  a  farm,  he  prefers  to  go 
away  to  some  large  town,  even  to  become  a  labourer 
there,  rather  than  lose  caste  by  entering  service  as  a 
farm-labourer  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
practically  an  impassable  barrier  preventing  the 
labourer  from  becoming  a  farmer  himself,  while  even 
occasional  inter-marriage  between  the  two  classes  is 
extremely  exceptional.  This  feeling  of  caste  is 
observable  in  other  circles.  The  village  schoolmaster 
is  very  widely  separated  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish ;  hardly  ever  does  the  former  aspire  to  take 
orders,  as  in  South  Wales  he  often  does,  and  that  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clergyman.  Nor  within  their 
respective  spheres  do  they  often  resort  to  each  other 
for  mutual  advice  or  assistance  in  connexion  with 
village  afl*airs.  I  might  hazard  the  opinion  that  this 
feeling  of  caste  is  partly  due  to  a  considerable  infusion 
of  English  or  Norman  blood  into  the  older  families  of 
the  district,  who  are  now  represented  by  the  farmers  of 
the  Vale,  and  who  have  long  since  become  thoroughly 
Welsh  in  speech  and  sentiment.  As  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  the  sequel,  this  feeling  has  an  important 
eflcct  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers  as  a  class. 

8.  Agriculture  forms  the  staple  industry  of  the  whole 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  the  Ruthin  union  included.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  minor  indtis tries,  but  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  them  is  comparatively  small.  In 
Nantglyn  parish  there  is  rather  a  well-known  flagstone 
quarry,  where  only  ab3ut  26  men  are  at  present  em- 
ployed ;  a  smaller  quarry,  employing  about  eight  men, 
is  also  worked  in  Gyffylliog.  There  were  formerly  quar- 
ries for  slates  and  flags  at  Llandegla.  Llanarmon  and 
Llanferres  had  lead  mines  which  nave  long  been  idle, 
but  there  is  some  talk  of  re-starting  them.  The  lime 
rocks  which  crop  up  at  different  points  are  in  some 
places  worked,  the  cnief  instance  being  in  Llanelidan 
parish,  but  there  is  an  occasional  limekiln  in  other 
parts,  e.g.^  in  Llanynys.  Similarly,  there  are  two  or 
three  small  brickworks,  as  at  Rhewl  and  Gwemy  myn- 
ydd  in  I&l.  I  should  also  mention  the  manufacture  of 
mineral  waters,  which,  since  1825,  have  been  associated 
with  the  town  of  Ruthin.  An  interesting  point  in  con- 
nexion with  this  business  is  the  fact  that  the  hampers 
in  which  the  manufactured  article  is  sent  out  are  ex- 
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pressly  made  for  the  purpose  with  osiers  brought  from 
beds  about  four  miles  from  the  town. 

9.  Statistics  of  pauperism,  covenng  a  period  of  18 
years,  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  According  to  the 
returns  published  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1802, 
the  total  number  of  paupers  on  that  day  was  433,  that 
is  a  per-centage  of  3  *  3  on  the  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  as  compared  with  4  *  0  for  the  whole  of 
North  Wales,  while  the  ratio  of  indoor  to  outdoor 
paupers  on  the  same  date  was  14 '  1  to  85  *  9.  A  prac- 
tice which,  though  illegal,  prevails  largely  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  to  give  doles  out  of  charitable  endowments  to 
persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Among  other 
curious  uses,  I  may  also  mention  that  on  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  occasions,  a  part  (of  the  income  of  a  chari- 
table endowment  at  Llandymog)  has  been  used  to 
pay  a  fine  inflicted  on  a  working  man  for  drunkenness, 
and  on  one,  or  perliaps  two,  occasions,  a  part  has  been 
used  to  pay  the  fine  of  a  workman  convicted  for  poach- 
ing. According  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  rector 
to  the  Assistant  Charity  Commissioner  (Mr.  David 
Lewis)  who  held  an  inquiry  in  the  parish  in  April  1889, 
"  in  all  these  instances  (four  at  most)  the  offenders 
**  were  very  poor,  and  (juite  unable  to  pay  their  fines, 
'•  and  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  prison,  their 
"  wives  and  children  would  have  been  reduced  to 
•'  destitution.  And  having  regard  to  this,  and  to  the 
•*  promises  of  the  drunkards  to  reform  and  of  Ihe 
'•  poachers  never  to  get  into  similar  trouble  again,  he 
•*  (the  rector)  thought  he  was  acting  within  the  just 
**  limits  of  his  discretion  in  paying  the  fines." 

10.  I  should  mention  that  the  senior  relieving  officer 
for  the  union  has  adopted  a  rule,  which  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  be  highly  salutary  in  its  effects.  With  the 
object  of  preventing  the  pauperising  of  children  from 
their  early  days,  ho  requires  (except  in  special  circum- 
stances) that  the  paupers  themselves,  or  some  adult 
representing  them,  should  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  relief  money,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  it  over 
to  the  children  of  such  paupers,  lest  they  should  grow 
up  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  expect  similar  relief  them- 
selves as  a  matter  of  course.  As  pauperism  always 
tends  to  become  hereditary,  any  attempt  to  break  the 
succession  is  certainly  praiseworthy. 

I,— The  Supply  op  Laboub. 

11.  All  the  largest  employers  of  labour  were  of 
opinion  that  the  supply  both  of  young  servants  and  of 
labourers  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand. 
Owing  to  the  slackness  of  other  industries,  the  supply 
has,  if  anything,  been  better  this  year  tlian  for  some 
time  past.  The  following  answers  are  given  as  slightly 
differing  from  the  majority  received;— Mr.  J.  Jones, 
Segwryd  Farm,  Denbigh,  said,  '*  Good  workmen  are 
**  scarce,  but  the  supply  is  not  short,  except  on  special 
'*  occasions."  Men  at  Gyffylliog  said,  **  Indoor  ser- 
**  vants  are  scarcer  than  married  labourers,  because 
"  there  is  a  far  greater  demand  for  the  former."  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  thorough  cultivation, 
many  farmers  regard  the  supply  as  very  inadequate. 
•♦  There  is  scarcely  half  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
**  land,  and  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  10  years  or 
**  more,"  said  Mr.  Daniel  Eoberts,  of  Bathafarn  Farm. 
The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  the  district  has 
naturally  diminished  greatly  within  the  last  10  years. 
Farmers  have  everywhere  tried  to  retrench  by  les«8en- 
ing  their  labour  bill,  and  by  reiving  more  on  lads  than 
on  married  labourers.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are 
at  least  two  indoor  servants  for  every  married  labourer 
employed  in  the  district.  A  few  labourers  from  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Cen-ig  y  diuidion  and  Bcttws, 
as  well  as  a  small  number  of  quarrj  men  from  Festiniog, 
come  down  to  the  Yale  to  help  at  the  corn  harvest,  but 
with  this  very  slight  exception,  there  is  no  other 
immigration.  1  have  previously  referred, in  my  rcpoi-t  on 
the  Dolgelley  union,  to  the  habit  of  Denbighshire  men, 
who  go  in  large  numbers  to  Merioneth  durinjr  the  hay 
time  there,  and  return  home  in  time  for  the  com, 
Thich  is  the  chief  harvest  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

1*2.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  labourers.  According  to  one  em- 
plus  or,  **  They  are  quite  as  skilful,  but  do  not  work 
**  nearly  so  hard  as  they  used  to."  According  to 
another,  **  They  are  less  skilful,  owing  to  their  being 
*•  kept  in  school  so  long,"  while  a  third  says,  '*  They 
**  do  not  now  submit  to  be  taught  diflerent  kinds  of 
**  York,  as  tliey  formerly  did."  At  Llandymog  it  was 
said,  **  Neither  farmers  nor  labourers  possess  the  same 
**  efficiency  for  farm  work  as  they  did  in  former  days ; 
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*•  young  labourers  are  too  migratory  in  their  habitw  to 
*•  learn." 

What  appears  to  be  the  case  is,  that  there  is  a  largo 
number  of  unskilled  men  in  and  near  the  towns  of 
Denbigh  and  B*uthin,  men  who  mainly  depend  on  odd 
jobs  and  catchwork,  but  who  make  cjuite  as  much  money 
as  the  most  skilled  of  labourers  in  the  summer  time. 
In  parts  that  are  further  removed  from  town  influences, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  deterioration 
among  the  labourers,  while  in  some  respects  they  have 
certainly  much  improved.  There  is  perhaps  a  greater 
tendency  to  specialise  farm  work  with  the  result  that 
it  is  difficult  now  to  get  a  man  who  can  do  all  kinds  of 
work. 

13.  Labourers  and  farmers  were  singularly  unanimous 
in  speaking  of  the  good  results  of  ploughing,  hedging, 
and  other  Kindred  competitions  in  raising  the  standard 
of  efficiency,  particularly  among  young  men.  Where 
these  competitions  had  died  out  their  discontinuance 
was  much  deplored. 

14.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Yale  district  (*  Gwyr  W  ') 
are  generally  credited  with  being  more  industrious 
than  the  men  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  the  latter  having  in 
fact,  both  as  farmers  and  labourers,  but  a  poor  reputa- 
tion in  respect  of  industry,  **  Other  Welshmen 
**  (according  to  one  writer)  say,  that  in  the  Vale  of 
**  Clwyd  the  worst  of  farmers  thrive  upon  the  best  of 
"  land."  Whatever  about  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment, it  was  fairly  patent  to  me  that  the  labourers 
work  far  more  leisurely  there  than  in  other  parts,  and 
I  was  also  told  that  they  rarely  if  ever  exhibit  any 
rivalry  among  themselves,  as  for  example,  who  is  the 
fastest  binder  in  harvest  time,  or  who  on  other  emer- 
gencies can  get  through  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
within  the  least  time,  or  to  use  their  own  words,  be 
**  best  man." 

15.  Considering  the  importance  of  dairy  work,  prac- 
tically nothing  used  to  be  done  until  recently  to  insure 
a  regular  supply  of  skilled  dairymaids.  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  in  my  report  on  the  Llanfyllin  Union 
to  the  work  of  newly  established  dairy  schools  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. There  is  also  a  school  for  giving  popular 
instruction  in  butter  and  cheese  making  at  Llewenni 
Hall  near  Denbigh,  which,  though  the  property  of  a 
limited  company,  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  Though  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  instruction  are  daughters  of  farmers,  still 
the  influence  of  the  school  must  indirectly  reach  the  hired 
dairymaids  of  the  district,  and  j)erhaps  it  will  also  tend 
to  make  dairy  work  more  attractive  to  them.  At 
present  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  obtain 
a  domestic  servant  who  is  also  capable  of  attending  to 
the  dairy  than  it  is  to  ^et  servant  men.  It  should  be 
stated  that  all  the  milking  is  done  by  women,  but  the 
feeding  of  the  cows  is  done  by  one  of  the  men. 

II.— Conditions  op  Engagement. 

16.  The  major  part  of  the  employment  in  the  district  ThediijTi- 
is  regular  ana  continuous,  but  there  are  two  classes  of  ^JJ|^^ 
labourers  who  prefer  not  to  bind  themselves  by  yearly  twe«in- 
agieements.  'Ihese  are  either  the  more  unsteady  ana  **[/^ 
less  skilful  class  of  workers  who  generally  haunt  the  murkd 
precincts  of  the  towns,  or  they  are  the  more  skilled  laboaren. 
labourers  who,  conscious  of  their  superior  ability,  feel 

sure  of  plenty  of  work  at  all  times,  and  therefore  prefer 
to  work  by  the  day  from  place  to  place,  or  to  do  piece*- 
work,  and  are  also  able  to  get  the  highest  harvest 
wages  in  the  summer.  Most,  if  not  all  the  tcamsmen 
and  stockmen  employed  in  the  district  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  English  employers)  are  young  unmarried 
men,  who  sleep  on  the  farm  premises,  while  labourers 
who  live  in  cottages  apart  from  the  farm -house  are  em- 
ployed for  spmlo  work  and  other  general  occupations 
of  the  farm.  Thus  the  longer  hours  of  work  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  charge  of  animals  fall  on  the 
younger  men,  who  are  always  at  the  farm-house,  and  * 
are  able  to  commence  their  attendance  on  the  stock, 
during  the  time  that  the  ordinary  labourers  require  to 
walk  from  their  homes  to  their  work.  Married 
labourers  also  prefer  not  to  follow  the  teams,  owing 
to  the  greater  amount  of  walking  which  teamsmen 
have  to  do.  The  result  is  that,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  expressed,  75  per  cent,  of  the  hired  Irfbour  on 
farms  is  done  by  young  lads  who  live  at  the  farm- 
houses. 

17.  The  engagcinent  of  indoor  servants  is  an  annual  **{5 
one,  and  tho.ycar  of  service;  is  jjupposed  to  commence  JSJ^, 
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on  the  first  of  May.  Mnch  of  the  hiring  was  until 
recently  done  at  fairs  held  in  Euthin  and  Denbigh,  the 
former  being  the  chief  hiring  fair,  but  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  arranged  privately  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  May -day.  One  result  of  this  private  method, 
according  to  some  people,  is  that  it  gives  scope  to  under- 
handed practices  in  aealing  with  servants,  and  that  it 
is  not  unusual  for  one  farmer,  secretly  and  without 
the  permission  of  his  neighbours,  to  offer  inducements 
to  the  latter*s  servants  to  change  their  service.  In  this 
respect  the  old  system  of  market  overt  had  it^  advan- 
tages. The  engagement  is  never  reduced  to  writing, 
but  a  shilling  or  two  is  given  as  earnest  money.  Wages 
of  yearly  servants  appear  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  rtany 
cases,  but  most  employers  retain  in  their  hands  a 
month's  wages  as  some  security  for  the  completion  of 
the  service.  The  beginning  of  May  was  generally 
considered  a  most  suitable  time  for  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  comparatively  slack  time  on  farms. 
All  the  sowing  &c.  is  finished,  while  there  is  an  interval 
before  the  turnip  hoeine  and  hay-making  come  on. 
Some,  however,  suggest  that  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day  would  be  a  more  convenient  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  service.  This  was  chiefly  urged,  I 
believe,  owing  to  the  practice  of  most  young  men  to 
take  three  or  four  days  as  holidays  when  they  change 
their  place  of  service,  and  these  days  could  be  more 
easily  spared  in  the  winter  than  in  summer. 

18.  The  engagement  of  labourers  who  do  not  sleep 
at  the  farmhouse  is  on  the  other  hand  a  weekly  one, 
and  it  is  terminable  by  a  week's  notice  on  either  side. 
Their  wages  are  paid  weekly  or  in  some  cases  fort- 
nightly. 

19.  As  to  hours  of  work,  the  most  obvious  distinction 
in  this  district  is  between  the  hours  of  indoor  servants 
and  those  of  outdoor  labourers.  The  former  class,  how- 
ever, includes  all  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  animals, 
and  their  hours,  as  I  have  already  explained,  are  longer. 
But  the  limits  of  time  are  not  rigidly  fixed  especially 
on  the  smaller  farms. 

Indoor  servants :  5.30  to  7  p.m.,  but  at  the  hill  farms 
there  is  no  fixed  time  for  leaving  off,  and  the  servants 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendance,  though  not  actually 
working,  until  bed-time.  Until  recently  the  servants 
used  to  be  called  quite  half  an  hour,  if  not  an  hour, 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
Lours  of  work  for  the  ordinary  labourers  were  stated 
to  be  from  6  to  6,  in  the  lowland  farms  of  the  Vale, 
but  they  do  not  leave  off  work  much  before  6.30  or 
or  7  p.m.  on  the  hillsidos,  and  thev  tend  to  be  still 
later  the  higher  one  goes  up  the  nills.  During  the 
harvest  time,  labourers  generally  work  until  8  in  the 
evening.  In  winter  time  7  to  5.  At  Pool  Park  (Major 
Blezu*d's  farm)  where  the  labourers  live  on  their  own 
finding,  the  men  commence  work  at  6  a.m.  and  leave 
off  at  6  p.m. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  any  specified  time  is 
allowed  for  meals.  The  more  usual  rule  is  to  start 
work  immediately  after  the  meal  is  finished.  Teams- 
men  give  about  two  hours'  rest  to  their  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  they  have  to  prepare  food  for 
the  horses  and  do  all  the  necessary  stable  work  in  the 
interval. 

The  following  computation  fairly  represents  the 
more  common  usage  in  the  matter : — 

Breakfast     -  -    20  minutes  to  }  hour. 

Dimier  -  -    |  hour. 

Tea    •  -  -    J  of  an  hour. 

Supper  .  -    generally  given  about 

bedtime. 
Thus  about  IJ  hours  at  the  utmost  is  devoted  to  meals 
within  the  period  of  working,  supper  being  outside 
that  period.  The  hours  of  labour,  excluding  meal  times, 
are  therefore  about  12  for  servants  and  about  10  5  for  la- 
bourers, but  in  winter  they  would  be  less  by  between 
one  and  two  hours,  and  correspondingly  longer  in  the 
harvest  time.  It  is  seldom  that  a  labourer  has  less 
than  a  mile  to  walk  to  his  work,  and  too  often  he  has 
more,  and  half  an  hour  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
represent  the  average  occupied  by  labourers  in  going 
to  their  work  and  in  returning. 

The  Sunday  work,  which  is  entirely  confined  to 
tending  the  horses  and  cattle  in  winter,  is  done  by 
indoor  servants,  the  time  required  being  estimated  at 
about  four  hours  every  Sunday. 

III.— Wages  and  Earnings. 

20.  The  current  rate  of  weekly  wages  in  the  hillside 
districts  of  Gyffylliog,  Nantglyn,  and  Llanrhaiadr  is 


their  own 
fluding. 


8*.  a  week  (with  food)  for  permanent  labourers,  or  9*.  «  ^•"^* 
a  week  for  occasional  labourers  who  work  from  one  Ruthin. 
farm  to  another.  Some,  however,  in  these  districts, 
though  capable  men,  do  not  get  more  than  7«.  6d.  per 
week.  In  the  Yale  or  Llanarmon  district,  the  wages 
were  said  to  be  from  8«.  to  9«.  a  week,  while  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  proper  9«.  a  week  appears  to  be  the  current 
rate  of  payment.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1876  and  1877, 
wages  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  than  at  present,  as 
scarcely  anyone  then  received  less  than  9».  a  week. 
Subsequently  wages  fell,  but  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  they  have  gone  up  again,  nearly  to  the  level  of 
1876.  Thus  at  Gyffylliog,  where  78.  only  was  paid  five 
years  ago,  Ss.  a  week  is  now  paid. 

21.  It  was  generally  stated  that  the  equivalent  of  Wi«eaof 
9«.  a  week  with  food  is  159.  a  week  on  the  labourers'  lalwarerso 
own  finding,  and  this  is  the  usual  rate  where  food  is  not 
given.  The  wages  paid  at  Pool  Park  (Major  Blezard) 
are  higher  than  the  standard  of  payment  among  tenant 
farmers  generally,  owing  to  the  reason  that  no  extra 
payment  is  made  at  Pool  Park  in  harvest,  while  most 
farmers  pay  their  men  at  a  higher  rate  during  that 
season.  Major  Blezard's  labourers  are  paid  as 
follows : — 

Three  ordinary  labourers,  four  carters,  and  two  cow- 
men at  168.  per  week,  one  other  cowman  at  14*.  a  week 
with  house  and  garden  rent  free,  and  one  shepherd  at 
16«.  with  house  rent  free. 

22.  The   wages   of    indoor  servants  naturally  vary  Wigetof 
according  to  difference  of  age.    The  chief  carter,  if  he  indoor 
is  also  vested  with    some    of    the    responsibility  of  ■®**^^»"*«' 
management,  in  which  case  he  is  usually  known  as  a 

**  hwsmon/'  {i.e.  a  husbandman),  receives  from  221,  to 
251.  a  year,  but  where  the  cai-ter  is  not  hired  as  a 
"hwsmon,"  his  wages  more  usually  are  about  20^  a 
year.  To  illustrate  the  graduation,  one  may  say  that  a 
lad  of  16  years  of  age  generally  gets  about  102.  a  year, 
and  a  young  man  of  20  years  of  age  about  ISl.  They 
also  have  their  food  and  lodging  at  the  farmhouse, 
but  have  to  pay  some  washerwoman  for  their  washing. 

23.  There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  general  prejudice  in  PiecewoA. 
the  district  a^inst  piece-work,  owing  to  a  belief  that 

it  is  not  BO  honesbiy  done  as  day-work.  The  small- 
nes8  of  the  holdings  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
same  staff  of  men  all  the  year  round  are  also  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  the  piece-work  system  in  the  district. 
The  following  prices  for  piece-work  were  mentioned  as 
fairly  customary : — 

Hedging,  6J.  a  rood  (of  eight  yards). 
Draining  (four  feet  deep).  Is.  id,  to  2.9.  per  rood. 
Mowing  hay,  4«.  per  acre.  (N.B. — The  rate  of  pay  for 
this  work  used  to  be  higher,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
yeai  s  ago.) 
Turnip  hoeing,  8«.  per  acre  ;  but  in  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Gyffylliog  and  part  of  Llanrhaiadr,  9«.  to 
10».  per  acre. 
Pulling  and  topping  turnips,  Ss,  per  acre. 
Breast  plou^hmg,  which  used  to  be  quite  common 
in  the  mountamous  districts,  but  is  seldom  done  now, 
from  20«.  to  30<r.  pei'  acre. 

24.  Higher  wages  are  almost  everywhere  paid  ia  the   Haireti 
district  to  weekly  labourers  in  the  harvest  (excepting  at  a  ptjmentf. 
few  places  such  as  Pool  Park).  A  slight  advance  is  made 

in  some  cases  in  hay- time,  but  as  the  chief  harvest  of  the 
district  is  that  of  the  com,  it  is  then  that  a  general 
advance  is  made.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Euthin,  12*. 
a  week  (with  food,  as  usual)  was  paid  last  hay- time,  but 
no  advance  was  made  elsewhere.  In  the  corn  harvest 
ISs,  to  lbs,  a  week  was  paid  around  Llanarmon,  15«.  to 
16s.  around  Aberchwiler,  and  from  lbs.  to  18«.  in  the 
Vale  itself.  One  employer  (Colonel  Hughes,  of  Ystrad), 
who  does  not  give  food  to  his  labourers,  pays  them  24^. 
a  week  during  the  harvest.  This  higher  rate  of  pay- 
ment extends  for  one  month,  within  which  time,  in  fair 
weather,  the  harvest  is  generally  completed.  The 
hiring  for  the  harvest  is  now  done  privately,  but  in 
former  years,  men  attended  the  markets  for  the  pur- 
pose. * 

25.  There  is  no  general  system  of  pcrquisiies,  or  cug-  No  per- 
tomary  allowances  in  the  district.  I  or  instances  i)otato  *»i«itefl. 
grounds,  when  given,  are   generally   paid   for  by  the 


•  An  illustratinjr  the  older  practice  of  harvest  hirinir.  there  is  an  in- 
tereslmg  Htory  connected  with  the  town  of  Khuddlan  ^which  is 
situatcU  at  the  lower  end  of  (he  Vale  of  Clwyd).  The  great  Svdsh 
revivalist,  John  Elias  (1774-I8tl)  once  visited  the  town  at  tlio  com 
mcncement  of  the  corn  harvest,  and  found  the  labourcni  assembled  in 
the  streets  on  Sunday  to  be  hired,  while  buying  and  staling  went  on  in 
the  usual  way.  At  considerable  personal  risk,  Elias  preached  » 
remarkable  sermon  to  them  011  the  saoredness  of  the  Sabbath,  **  the 
audience  soon  became  panic-struck,  and  such  misdeeds  were  never  seen 
again  in  Bhuddlan." 
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labourers.  The  only  payment  in  kind  is  the  food  given 
to  the  labourer  or  the  food  and  lodging  provided  for 
the  indoor  servant.  The  diet  tends  to  be  more  liberal 
in  the  harvest,  but  ifc  is  not  customary  to  give  beer  at 
any  time. 

26.  Before  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  total  earnings  of 
labourers  in  the  aistrict,  it  is  essential  to  fix  a  price  upon 
the  food  provided  by  the  farmers  and  others  ;  but  this  it  is 
extremely  difl&cult  to  do.  Taking  the  difference  between 
the  board  and  non-board  wages  as  representing  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  food,  the  price  of  the  board  works 
out  to  be  6s.  a  week.  But  it  is  a  question  which  I  am  un- 
able to  decide  whether  the  food  would  not  be  worth  leas 
to  the  labourer  than  the  sum  it  is  assessed  at  according 
to  the  above  calculation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  for  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  food  would  cost 
much  more  to  the  labourer  if  he  had  to  buy  it  for  him- 
self than  it  does  to  his  employer,  who  has  the  advantage 
of  supplying  his  own  produce  and  of  catering  for  a  largo 
number  at  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  the  food  to  the 
labourer  is,  I  think,  more  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
employer's  calculation  in  assessing  it  at  6«.  a  week. 
Adopting  this  estimate,  however,  1  find  the  total  earn- 
ings to  be  from  about  'M.  in  the  Gyffylliog  district  to  a 
little  over  4()l.  in  the  Vale  proper. 

ly.— Cottage  Accommodation. 

27.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages, I  have  not  yet,  in  the  course  of  any  of  my 
inquiries,  come  across  a  single  instance  where  an  estate 
owner  follows  a  definite  rule  or  system  according  to 
which  he  makes  the  provision  of  cottages  on  his  estate 

Eropoi-tionate  to  the  acreage  of  the  cultivated  land.  ITie 
irW  of  supply  and  demand  is  of  itself  enough  to  solve 
the  problem  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  cottages, 
for  in  that  case  tlie  least  habitable,  as  a  rule,  are  allowed 
to  become  uninhabited.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  adding  to  the  number,  there  is 
seldom  a  conscious  effort  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  building  new  cottages  within  the  area  in  which  they 
are  required.  The  result  is  that  the  erection  of  a 
labourer's  cottage  is  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  in 
many  districts ;  the  old  ones  have  to  be  utilised,  however 
inconveniently  situated  they  are  for  the  labourer's 
employment,  and  chance  seems  to  regulate  the  supply. 
There  is  one  notable  exception  which,  if  not  quite  within 
the  limits  of  the  union,  is  ac  all  events  on  its  borders. 
Colonel  Hughes  of  Ystrad,  near  Denbigh,  was  mentioned 
as  one  who  does  build  cottages  for  his  labourers,  more 
in  his  capacity  of  employer  than  of  landlord,  and  the 
emphasis  laid  on  his  work  in  this  respect  corroborates 
the  view  that  his  action  is  quite  exceptional.  Colonel 
Hughes  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Inspector's 
Keport  for  1891-2  as  one  **  who  at  all  times  so  readily 
**  and  effectually  co-operates  to  secure  that  all  dwelling- 
"  houses,  on  the  many  estates  of  which  he  is  agent,  shall 
"  be  in  thorough  sanitary  and  healthy  conditions.'* 

28.  Thus  throughout  almost  all  that  portion  of  the 
union  which  lies  in  the  Vale  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
cottages,  though  much  may  be  said  against  their  con- 
dition. There  is  also  a  similar  abundance  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Yale,  owing  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
the  mining  population  left  the  place  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  mines.  '  But  the  more  hilly  districts  on  the 
Hiraethog  slopes  are  less  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and 
the  supply  of  cottages  is  regarded  as  insuflBcient  in  the 
parishes  of  Clocaenog,  Gyffylliog,  andNantglyn.  Major 
Blezard's  bailiff,  in  referring  to  the  Pool  Park  labourers, 
gays,  "  Several  of  them  have  to  walk  a  mile  to  work,  one 
**  or  two  IJ  miles.  There  are  some  new  houses  to  be  had 
**  nearer,  but  they  are  too  dear  for  labourers."  In  deal- 
ing  with  their  state  of  repair  I  shall  refer  again  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Gyffylliog. 

Naturally  the  number  of  cottages  is  considerably  less 
than  in  former  years.  In  Llanarmon,  in  Yale,  I  was  told 
that  the  kind  of  cottages  which  had  diminished  most 
in  number  in  that  district  were  those  which  had  small 
plots  of  land  attached  to  them.  A  similar  statement 
was  made  with  reference  to  the  hilly  portion  of 
Llanrhaiadr  parish.  In  the  Vale  itself  1  should  think 
such  smallholdings  never  existed  in  any  large  numbers, 
so  that  the  statement  would  be  inapplicable  to  it. 
Almost  all  the  cottages  in  the  Vale  are  grouped  together 
in  villages  or  small  hamlets,  but  in  the  hilly  districts, 
such  as  the  Yale  parishes,  and  those  on  the  Hiraethog 
side  (including  Derwen)  as  well  as  Llangwyfan  parish, 
which  is  also  hilly,  the  cottages  are  naturally  much  more 
scattered. 
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29.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  the  district  are  stone  built, 
but  a  few  wattled  ones  still  remain  on  the  Hiraethog 
hills.  In  the  Vale,  bricks  have  been  largely  used  in  house 
construction,  especially  in  repairing  old  cottages,  as 
when  a  thatch  roof  is  replaced  by  slates  a  new  story  is 
generally  added,  and  bricks  are  then  almost  invariably 
used.  As  the  bricks  are  never  plastered  on  the  outside, 
and  the  walling  is  thin,  a  good  deal  of  moisture  is 
absorbed  into  them.  The  greater  number  are  at  present 
slated,  but  straw  and  rushes  are  still  often  used,  and  in 
the  Hiraethog  district  heather  is  also  utilised,  and  is  said 
to  render  the  house  warm  in  winter.  Some  of  the  older 
slated  cottages  have  no  ceilings. 

30.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  cottages  in  the  dis- 
trict have  only  two  rooms— either  both  downstairs,  or 
one  down  and  the  other,  a  kind  of  unpartitioned  loft, 
upstairs.  Each  room  contains  on  an  average  from  700 
to  8(X)  cubic  feet.  Thev  are  fairly  well  ventilated  by 
means  of  windows  which  open,  and  of  chimneys.  The 
only  complaint  with  reference  to  cottages— and  it  is  a 
most  serious  one — is  that  the  accommodation  and  the 
number  of  partitioned  rooms  are  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  of  ordinary  decency.  According  to  the 
fiector  of  Llandyrnog,  "where  there  is  a  room  upstairs 
"  there  are  no  partitions  ;  beds  cannot  be  partitioned 
"  off,  so  that  even  grown-up  children  who  have  left 
"  the  district,  when  they  return  for  a  visit,  have  to 
**  sleep  in  the  same  common  open  bedroom.  Decency 
"  and  morality  are  often  simply  impossible  under  such 
**  circumstances." 

Such  inadequate  accommodation  is  also  necessarily 
injurious  to  tbe  health  of  the  occupiers.  The  medical 
officer  stated  that  during  a  recent  outbreak  of  measles  in 
the  Llandyrnog  district  there  were  three  deaths  in  three 
sepai'ate  houses,  each  of  which  had  only  one  room  for 
sleeping  purposes,  and  that  was  on  the  ground  floor.  In 
all  three  cases  a  whole  family  of  six  had  to  sleep  in  the 
one  single  chamber,  where  there  could  not  be  even  a 
quarter  of  the  cubic  space  required  for  each  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cottages  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
the  tendency  is  to  take  in  lodgers,  especially  when 
labourers  are  temporarily  drawn  to  the  place  from  a 
distance — e.g.,  for  timber  cutting  or  house  building. 

A  few  specimen  measurements  of  typical  cottages  are 
given  in  Appendix  C. 

31.  As  to  state  of  repair,  the  sanitary  inspector 
informed  me  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  repairs  done 
to  cottages  which  are  let  directly  by  the  landlords  to 
the  occupier  rather  than  to  those  which  are  let  sdong 
with  farms  and  sublet  to  labourers.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  the  sanitary  authority  to  deal  with  the  dual  owner- 
ship— it  is  not  always  known  on  whom  the  liability  to 
repair  should  really  fall.  He  mentioned  two  instances 
of  landlords  who,  on  the  receipt  of  notices  as  to  the 
insanitary  condition  of  cottages  on  farms  belonging  to 
them,  replied  that  they  were  previously  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  cottages  in  question.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  custom  of  the  district  is  that  cot- 
tages let  with  farms  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  farmer 
himself,  and  not  by  the  superior  landlord.  The 
resulc  is  that  cottages  held  under  such  tenure  are  in  a 
worse  state  of  repair  than  those  which  are  held  directly 
of  the  estate  owner. 

32.  In  several  parishes  there  are  cottages  which  are  "Wwtched- 
parish  property,  and  they  are  either  occupied  by  pan-  n«?oi 
pers  without  payment  of  any  rent  (as  in  Llanrhaiadr),  JSJ^Sei. 
or,  where  rent  is  exacted,  it  is  ditided  in  doles  among 

the  poor  (as  in  Gyffylliog,  Nantglyn,  Llanarmon,  Ac). 
Without  exception,  these  (5bttaged*are  the  most  wretched 
in  each  parish  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  their 
existence  is  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 
Instead  of  applying  the  whole  rent  to  their  repairs  for 
a  f^w  years,  they  are  occasionally  patched  in  a  grudging 
manner,  so  that  the  doles  to  be  distributed  should  not 
be  diminished.  There  are  10  of  these  cottages  in 
Gyffylliog  village,  with  a  total  rental  of  20/.  lbs. 
The  following  statement  with  reference  to  them  is 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Charity  Com- 
missioners, who  held  an  inquiry  in  the  parish  in  May, 
1889: — *' In  1877,  the  houses  then  being  in  such  a 
"  condition  that  it  was  expected  that  soon  they  would 
**  most  of  them  be  condemned  as  unsanitary,  the  vicar 
"  offered  to  purchase  them  at  150/.  (the  average  nd 
**  income  of  the  Charity  for  the  previous  10  years  had 
**  been  5Z.  lis.  a  year);  his  object  being  to  pull 
"  down  the  cottages,  and  build  in  theii*  stead  cottages 
**  in  which  labouring  men  could  live  decently.  The 
**  parishioners,  however,  objected  to  sell  the  property. 
"  Two  are  in  fairly  decent  condition ;  as  to  the  rest 
"  they  are  wretched  hovels,  only  varying  in   degree 
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**  of  wretchedness.  The  last  cottage  of  all,  and  the 
**  smallest,  lying  next  to  the  river,  consists  merely  of 
"  one  room,  which  is  used  as  a  bedroom,  kitchen,  and 
"  the  rest.  It  is  oconpied  by  a  respectable  artisan — a 
"  wheelwright,  his  wife,  and  one  child.  He  pays  30«. 
"  a  year  rent  for  the  place.  He  had  been  working  at 
*'  Birkenhead,  bat  having  returned  to  this,  his  native 
*'  village,  at  a  time' of  trade  depression,  he  has  remained 
'*  there.  He  iwonld  gladly  pay  more  for  a  decent  house 
"  if  such  could  be  found,  or  would  build  a  cottage  if  he 
"  oould  get  a  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose.  Neither 
**  of  thehOv  can  be  got ;  all  the  available  cottages  are 
**  occupied,  and  land  for  cottage  building  is  practically 
*'  impossible  to  be  obtained.  Unless  the  worst  of  the 
"  houses  are  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  it  is  pretty  certain 
*'  that  they  wiU  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  are 
"  condemned  as  unfit  to  live  in,  and  the  property  of 
"  the  Charity  will  be  reduced  to  practically  the  land 
"  upon  which  the  cottages  stand."  With  reference  to 
four  charity  houses  in  Llanrhaiadr,  the  Assistant  Charity 
Commissioner  says :  **  There  is  no  great  demand  for 
'*  them,  they  are  so  wretched,"  while  the  scarcity  of 
cottages  is  not  so  generally  felt  in  that  district  as  at 
GyffyiUog. 

33.  Damp  houses  and  defective  drainage  were  stated 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  be  mostly  responsible 
for  disease  in  the  district,  and  though  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  this  respect,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  many  oases  a  too  rigid  application  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  might  lead  to  a  still  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  rural  population. 

As  to  privies,  the  sanitary  ins[)ector  estimated  that 
about  400  new  ones  had  been  provided  within  the  last 
four  years,  in  connexion  with  all  kinds  of  houses  in 
the  district.  In  some  places,  as  at  Llandymog,  one  privy 
still  cerves  for  the  use  of  two,  three,  or  even  more, 
families.  One  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  the 
responsibility  of  periodically  emptying  it  is  shirked 
by  both  the  parties  who  use  it,  and  one  notorious 
instance  of  this  neglect  occurred  at  Llandymog  last 
sumnaer,  and  was  the  probable  cause  of  serious  ilbaess. 

34.  Within  the  last  few  years,  I  believe  that  the 
Sanitary  condition  of  the  district  has  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  and 
its  officers.  Both  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the 
sanitary  inspector  gave  me  very  valuable  information 
bearing  on  my  inquiry ;  their  annual  reports,  which  I 
was  pleased  to  observe  are  published  in  the  annual 
**  blue-book"  of  the  Union,  have  also  been  helpful.  A  few 
extra.cts  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  done.  The 
sanitary  inspector  reports  that  during  the  year  ended 
March  1892,  **  much  has  been  done  to  remove  a  very 
'*  prevalent  cause  of  complaint  in  the  district,  that  of 
**  damp  houses,  consequent  upon  their  having  been 
"  built  against  and  into  the  hillside.  This,  no  doubt, 
•*  in  exposed  and  bleak  places  was  done  to  secure 
**  warmth,  but  with  no  provision  against  dampness." 
Witli  reference  to  this  complaint,  the  medical  officer 
informed  me  that  a  good  deal  has  recently  been  done 
by  the  inspector  in  having  trenches  or  gutters  dug 
round  cottages  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  making 
courses  for  rain-water.  But  there  are  still  many  cot- 
tages, especially  in  the  Llanarmon  district,  and  about 
Clawddnewydd,  which,  being  lower  in  level  than  the 
ground  outside,  are  always  damp  for  want  of  a  gutter 
to  drain  the  roof-water. 

The  sanitary  inspector  goes  on  to  state  in  his  report 
that  *'  during  the  year,  no  less  than  six  families  have 
**  had  to  vacate  houses  reported  as  not  fit  for  habita- 
"  tation,  the  landlords  refusing  to  carry  out  any 
"  sanitary  improvements,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
**  very  large  number  of  houses  which  were  in  a  verv 
*'  bad  sanitary  condition  have  been  put  in  thorougn 
"  repair,  some  taken  down  altogether  and  replaced  by 
"  new  ones  which  are  comfortable  and  healthy  to  the 
"  occupiers." 

35.  It  was  suggested  at  Llanarmon  that  so  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
cottages  with  the  result  that  the  state  of  farmhouses 
has  been  almost  overlooked,  and  that  in  fact  a  higher 
sanitary  standard  is  apparently  required  of  cotti^ers 
than  of  the  occupiers  of  farms.  Thus,  while  pigstyes 
have  been  universally  condemned  if  abutting  on  the 
outside  wall  of  a  labourer's  cottage,  nothing  has  been 
done  where,  in  farms,  the  dwelling-house  is  attached  to 
the  out-houses,  and  where  the  servants  sleep  over  the 
stables,  or  cow-houses,  as  as  the  general  rule.* 


*  See  a  summary  of  the  sanitary  work  of  the  union  for  18&l-^2  in 
Appendix  D. 
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86  The  water  supply  in  the  Yale  must  be  regarded  as 

deficient  both  iu  quahty  and  in  quantity,  but  a  sincere         

efibrt  appears  to  be  made  by  the  local  authority  to  Water 
remedy  the  evil.  In  summer  there  is  often  a  deficiency,  'upply* 
even  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  water  kept 
in  the  house  over  night  is  unfit  for  consumption  the 
following  morning,  owing  to  its  bad  quality.  The 
medical  officer  stated  that  he  had  attributed  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  diarrhoea  to  this  fact.  In  his  report  for 
last  year  he  also  makes  these  remarks:  *' The  water 
"  supply  in  the  Llandj^rnog  sub-district  is  very  unsatis- 
"  factory."  This  applies  to  the  villages  of  Llandymog, 
Pentrefelin,  Hendre'rwydd,  Gellifor,  and  Rhos,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  a  scheme  was  under  consideration 
for  constructing  a  large  reservoir  to  supply  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Craig  adwy'r  wvnt,  in 
Llanelidan  parish,  all  water  has  to  be  carried  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  large  number  of  houses  are 
situated  wholly  without  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome 
water.  At  Pentre  Llanrbaiadr  most  of  the  water  for 
domestic  purooses  is  taken  from  a  polluted  stream 
which  runs  through  the  village,  and  pure  water  is 
obtainable  only  from  a  spring  two  or  three  fields  off, 
which,  though  near,  is,  on  account  of  the  awkward 
styles  crossing  the  footway  thereto,  most  inconvenient 
of  approach.  For  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanfair  a 
reservoir  has  been  i*ecently  constructed  on  Cricor 
Mountain,  and  is  expected  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
inhabitants. 

37.  The  chief  form  of  tenure  in  the  districts  is  the  Ownenhip 
holdiDff  of  cottages  by  labourers  from  an  estate  owner,  UPfiSIU? 
or  in  the  case  of  villages,  from  an  independent  owner.  «***•««•• 
There  are  therefore  no  restrictive  conditions  requiring 

the  tenant  to  work  for  a  particular  employer,  or  even 
on  a  particular  estate.  A  few  cottages  are  let  along 
with  farms  and  sublet  by  the  farmers,  but  ''  labourers 
*'  are  not  particularly  desirous  of  taking  such  cottagei." 
Six  months'  notice  is  requisite  for  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy  on  either  side,  but  in  the  parish  (or  town- 
ship) of  Aberchwiler,  where  cottages  are  let  with 
farms,  it  was  stated  by  a  farmer  that  one  week's  notice 
is  considered  sufficient.  Rents  vary  from  2L  12#.  to4Z., 
though  5Z.  is  obtained  for  new  cottages  and  those  that 
are  fairly  well  restored.  Bents  of  cottages  have,  of  late 
years,  tended  to  go  up,  owin^  probably  to  the  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules.  Bates  ai*e 
generally  paid  by  the  landlord. 

V. — Gakdeks,  Allotmbnts,  Ac. 

38.  While  inquiring  as  to  the  average  size  of  gardens  Generml 
at  Gyffylliog,  1  evoked  some  laughter  by  suggesting  tmallneM 
that  they  were  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.    The  ^iSjSST** 
largest  sized  gardens  are  not  as  a  rule  more  than  one-  abaenoe  of 
eighth  of  an  acre,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  specimens  »*lo*™«ttti. 
which  1  have  given  in  my  accpunt  of  the  dimensions 

of  cottages  in  Appendix  C.  There  are  many  cottages  in 
the  Llanarmon  district,  at  GyffyUiog  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buthin,  without  any  gardens  attached. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  deficiency  is  to  some '  extent 
BuppUed  by  the  custom  of  farmers  to  allow  cottagers 
to  have  potato  grounds  in  the  open  field,  bnt  this 
custom  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease.  Potatoes,  like 
many  other  necessaries  of  life,  are,  however,  regarded 
as  so  very  cheap,  and,  as  I  shall  hav3  occasion  to  point 
out  later  on,  shopkeepers  offer  such  facilities  for 
having  all  goods  delivered,  that  many  labourers  tend 
to  neglect  their  gardens,  and  are  indifferent  to  obtain- 
ing potato  grounds  on  farms.  In  districts  that  are 
further  from  the  reach  of  shopkeepers,  the  smallness 
of  gardens  is  keenly  felt,  especiallv  as  there  are  no 
allotments  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term)  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  district.  The  Vicar  of  Gyffylliog 
strongly  urged  th^  necessity  of  having  some  allot- 
ments for  the  labourers  of  that  parish,  but  with  this 
exception  I  did  not  find  any  general  desire  for  allot- 
ments. 

39.  There  are  no  cottage  garden  shows  or  horticultural  No  garden 
societies  open  to  agricultural  societies  in  the  district;   "howt. 
formerly  tnere  was  one  at  Llandymog,  but  that  is  now 
defunct.    I  fear  that,  as  a  general  rule,   very  little 
interest  is  taken  by  most  labourers  in  their  gardens ; 

and  their  wives,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  necessary 
knowledge,  are  too  often  sadly  ignorant  of  the  way  to 
utilise  garden  produce  for  the  fooa  of  the  family, 

40.  The  extent  of  potato  ground  granted  to  a  cot-  Potato 
tager  varies,  according  to  the  number  of  his  family,   Kro»n^ 
irom  40  to  160  (lineal)  yards,  and  the  usual  payment 
exacted  is  2«.  per  rood  (of  8  yards)  when  the  labourer 
does  not  supply  the  manure,  or  It.  a  rood  if  he  does. 
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tl.  There  are  no  cow-mna  of  ooir-pastnres  to  be 
found  in  the  district,  and  the  number  of  small  holdings 
held  by  labourers  is  small  as  compared  with  other  distncts 
in  Wales.  Thus  the  vicar  of  GyfTylliog,  in  speakinsr 
of  that  large  parish,  says  there  are  in  it  only  two  small 
holdings  of  10  or  12  acres  each,  their  tenants  beinaf 
chiefly  employed  as  agricultural  labourers.  Taking  rent 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  parish  of  Llanrhaiadr 
appears  to  be  better  off,  for  it  has  63  holdings,  with  a 
rental  under  lOL,  and  28  holdings  with  a  rental  between 
lOZ.  and  20?.  Again,  in  the  parish  of  Llandymog,  there 
are  about  nine  labourers  who  have  small  holdings  of 
about  eight  or  ten  acres  each ;  these  (especially  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  labourer  of  that  parish) 
have  thriven  exceptionally  well ;  their  holdings  are  by 
this  time  well  stoclced,  and  some  of  them  have  money 
in  the  bank,  in  one  case  as  much  as  500Z. 

42.  In  the  Vale  itself,  however,  the  number  of  small 
holdings  occupied  by  labourers  appears  to  be  less  than 
in  the  hilly  districts.  Though  it  is  thus  the  exception 
to  find  a  labourer  who  is  able  to  keep  a  cow,  it  is  80 
universal  a  custom  for  labourers  to  keep  a  pig  that  any- 
one who  never  possesses  that  useful  animal  is  to  some 
extent  looked  cown  upon  by  his  fellow  labourers,  and 
loses  caste  in  their  sight  as  being  too  poor  or  too  un- 
thrifty to  keep  one.  The  pigs  are,  however,  never 
fattened  and  killed  for  home  use,  but  are  invariably 
sold  so  as  to  get  the  money  to  pay  off  some  liability, 
Ruch  as  the  rent  or  a  tradesman's  bill.  Foreign  bacon 
is  bought  instead,  and  this  is  considered  by  many  a 
more  economical  system  than  to  consume  their  own 
home-fed  bacon ;  in  fact,  the  pig  is  regarded  simply  as 
a  sort  of  club  or  savings  bank,  and  for  many,  it  is  the 
only  method  of  saving.  Its  purchase  money  in  the  first 
instance,  as  well  a^  the  money  paid  from  time  to  time 
for  its  food,  would  not  in  most  caaes  be  saved  at  all, 
except  by  being  invested  in  the  pig ;  and  when  rent  day 
comes  the  investment  is  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  pig, 
who  in  most  cases  is  the  **  gentleman  who  pays  the 
rent." 

45.  An  exceptionally  good  market  at  Denbigh,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  season,  when  the  seaside  resorts 
of  the  North  Wales  Coast  are  supplied  .from  this  dis- 
trict, is  an  inducement  for  a  large  number  of  labourers 
living  within  reach  of  that  town,  to  keep  poultry ;  but 
Ruthin,  which  is  only  some  seven  miles  higher  up  the 
Vale,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  centre  oi  any  large 
business  of  the  kind.  Hence  I  think  poultry-keeping  is 
not  so  extensively  followed  on  that  side  of  the  Union. 
From  such  information  as  I  could  obtain,  I  also  think 
that  bee-keeping  hna  very  largely  gone  out  of  fashion, 
both  among  labourers  and  farmerB,  within  recent  years. 
The  necessity  of  feeding  bees  in  severe  winters  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  cause  for  this  change. 

44.  Though  all  the  common  lands  in  the  lordship  of 
Ruthin  were  enclosed  over  30  years  ago,  the  only 
instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge  of  any  land 
allotted  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  poor  is  to  be  found 
in  Uie  parish  of  Llanfair,  Duffryn  Clwyd.  The  whole 
plot  (which  is  known  as  Tyn  y  rhedyn)  is  let  at  an 
annual  rental  of  about  bL,  which,  along  with  other 
charities,  is  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish 
on  St.  Thomas's  Day. 

The  parishes  of  Gyffylliog  and  Derwen  have  plots  of 
land  measuring  three  acres  each,  which  were  allotted 
as  recreation  grounds  under  Inclosure  Awards,  but  as 
both  are  very  inconveniently  situated  for  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
used  for  that  purpose.  If  an  exchange  for  more  con- 
venient plots  could  be  effected  they  would  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  parishioners. 

VI. — Benefit  Societies. 

.  45.  There  are  several  local  friendly  societies  and  a 
few  branches  of  the  Oddfellows  in  the  district,  though 
a  large  number  of  the  labourers  do  not  seem  to  avail 
theirselves  of  their  advantages.  There  are  two  local 
clnbs  at  Llanarmon  and  two  at  Llandegla,  all  of  which 
were  described  to  me  as  tending  to  get  weaker  and 
weaker,  a  state  to  which  the  decline  of  the  mining 
induttry  in  the  district  has  undoubtedly  contributed. 
Then)  is  also  a  local  club  at  Gyffylliog,  established  in 
1832,  and  numbering  abouD  140  members,  who  are 
mostly  servants  or  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  Erubscnption  is  1*.  a  month,  and  the  sick  benefit  (to 
m  full  member)  9e,  a  week.  Many  farmers  subscribe, 
as  hoQorary  members,  to  another  local  club  at  Llan- 
dymog,  but  tMs  last  one  is  not  considered  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  oondition.    One  reason  given  for  its  non- 
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success  is  that  young  men  will  not  join  because  they 
are  too  unsettled.  They  prefer  to  hold  themselves  ready 
to  start  for  **  the  works  "  at  any  moment  they  like,  and 
they  seem  to  regard  a  membership  of  the  club  as  some 
encumbrance  which  would  render  their  removal  more 
difficult.  On  this  account,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, general  societies  whicn  have  branches  all  over 
the  country,  are  more  likely  to  appeal  successfully  to 
young  men  of  migratory  tendencies,  while  local  clubs 
can  continue  to  be  successful  only  in  places  where  the 
population  is  fairly  settled,  and  from  which  there  is 
not  an  incessant  slieam  of  migration. 

46.  It  was  also  mentioned  at  Llandyrnog  that  the 
anniversary  gatherings  of  the  club  scarcely  ever  turn 
out  successfully,  as  the  members  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  social  enjoyment  of  meeting  together  on 
such  an  occasion.  If  the  fecial  side  of  ordinary 
monthly  (as  well  as  annual)  meetings  of  institutions  of 
this  kind  could  be  developed,  it  would  probably  be  of 
great  advantage  to  village  life. 

The  branch  lodges  of  the  Oddfellows  (Manchester 
Unity)  at  Buthin,  Denbigh,  and  one  or  two  other 
centres,  are  conducted  on  t4e  ordinary  lines. 

VII.— Trade  Unions, 

47.  There  is  no  known  instance  of  any  trade  unions  No  trade 
or  of  other  similar  combinations  amongst  the  agri-  uniow. 
cultural  labourers  of  the  district. 

VIIL— Geneual  Relitions  between  Emploxer  and 
Employed. 

48.  In  mv  introductory  remarks  I  have  already  Growth  of 
referred  to  the  great  social  cleavage  that  separates  the  hostile  feel- 
farming  from  the  labouring  clabS  in  the  district.  This  tiwowo- 
may  probablv  be  a  reason  why  the  general  relations  pioyn-ud 
between  tho  farmers  and  the  labourers  appear  to  be  less  ^"1*^ 
satisfactory  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  than  in  either  of  tiie 

two  districts  (viz.  Llanfyllin  and  Dolgelley  Unions) 
which  I  have  previously  visited  in  North  Wales.  At 
the  same  time  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
present  feeling  is  much  better  than  it  has  l)een,  though 
another  important  witness  thought  **tho  hostile  bitter 
feeliDg  is  growing.**  The  only  objects  which  the 
labourers  have  in  view  are  **  *o  increase  their  wages  and 
to  shorten  their  hours  of  work."  There  is,  at  all  events, 
a  striking  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two 
classes.  For  instance,  when  a  scheme  of  water  supply 
for  the  village  of  Llandyrnog  was  opposed  by  some 
employers  of  labour  in  the  district,  on  account  of  its 
alleged  engineering  difficulties,  the  labourers,  to  a  man, 
ascribed  the  opposition  to  tho  selfishne«<H  of  tho  farmers, 
who  being  themselves  well  supplied  with  water,  would 
view  the  extension  of  the  same  boon  to  the  villagers  as 
simply  an  increase  of  their  rates.  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  many  farmers,  the  feeling  of  distrust  is  fully 
reciprocated  on  their  part.  For  instance,  one  employer 
holding  an  office  of  importance  in  the  district  publicly 
cautioned  me  against  accepting  the  evidence  of  a  large 
section  of  labourers,  whom  he  described  as  the  refuse 
("  gwehilion  ")  of  society,  but  whom  I  found  to  be  fairly 
moderate  and  straightforward  in  their  replies.  However, 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  one  respect.  Employers 
do  not  now  resort  so  frequently  to  brute  force,  or  even 
address  their  men  in  violent  and  abusive  language, 
both  of  which  habits  they  were  much  addicted  to  in  Sie 
past.  Possibly  a  feeling  of  greater  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  men  has  necessitated  a  milaer  and  more 
discreet  treatment,  or  perhaps  employers  recognise  the 
advantages  of  using  **  moral  suasion.*'  As  one  result 
of  the  greater  independence,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  both 
young  servants  and  married  labourers  change  their 
places  of  service  far  more  often  that  it  was  customary  in 
former  times.  **  From  20  to  40  years  ago,'*  says  one 
farmer,  **  I  was  able  to  see  a  real  relationship  between 
**  master  and  man,  as  servants  generally  stayed  on  at 
"  the  same  place  for  many  years,  but  now  ihey  are 
"  quite  roving  and  unstable.** 

49.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  district  where  the  Uck 
labourers  and  farm  servants  take  less  interest  in  the  '°*!I!?f  ^ 
welfare  of  their  employers,  or  in  tho  work  assigned  to  SSSe, 
them,  than  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  this  is  particularly 
manifested  in  harvest  time,  when  by  a  little  quickening 

of  the  rate  of  working,  or  with  a  few  hours'  overtime, 
many  a  crop  that  has  rotted  in  the  fields  might  have 
been  secured  in  excellent  condition, — and  in  other 
districts  would  have  been  secured  through  the  good- 
will of  the  men  in  making  a  little  temporary  sacrifice. 
But  this  indifference,  I  feel  convinced,  is  entirely  the 
result  of  a  similar  indifference, on  the  part  of  employers 
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Thi        fts  a  class,  to  the  woU-boing  of  the  labourers  and  their 
AjJJ^cri.    families. 

Labotber.  50.  Perhaps  the  most  prolific  cause  of  friction,  hero  as 
Diet  a  cnnae  i°  many  another  district,  is  the  diet  provided,  a  snbjecb  to 
of  ranch  dia-  which  I  shall  refer  again.  Hero  I  shall  simply  mention 
B^reement.  ^  ^^^  instances  which  seem  to  justify  complaint.  It  is 
exceedingly  common,  I  was  assured  by  an  impartial 
witness,  for  the  large  farmers  of  the  Vale  to  buy 
butterine  for  their  labourers*  use,  and  in  one  or  two 
well-known  cases,  where  it  is  customary  for  the 
labourers  to  buy  from  their  employers  the  butter 
reauired  for  their  home  use,  charges  which  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  well-founded,  have  been 
brought  against  some  of  the  said  employers  that  they 
mixed  butterine  with  the  home -made  butter' then  being 
sold  as  pure  butter.  Usually  the  bread  provided  in 
many  farmhouses  is  also  very  bad  and  indigestible,  as 
the  inferior  and  badly-harvested  grain  is  kept  for 
home  use,  while  th«  best  produce  of  the  crop  is  sold. 
Moreover,  sufficient  care  is  not  always  taken  in  kneading 
and  baking  it,  and  this  proves  a  fruitful  cause  of 
indigestion — as  well  as  of  much  ill-feeling.  I  shall  also 
refer  again  to  the  prevalence  of  fat  bacon,  without 
stroaks,  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  preparation  of  the 
labourers'  food  is  too  often  loft  to  a  young  untrained 
and  inexperienced  maid,  who  frequently  cannot  help 
rendering  unpalatable  the  most  wholesome  diet. 

IX. — The  Genekal  Condition  op  the  Agricultubal 
Labourer. 

Uboorew'  51'  **  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  Is 
BUOementa.  *'  disastrous  and  that  of  the  farmer  is  worse,"  was  the 
opinion  of  an  intelligent  English  labourer  who  had 
settled  in  the  district  16  years  ago.  **  Wages  are  now 
**  lower  than  they  were  when  I  first  came  to  the  district " 
(8ee  par.  20).  The  married  labourer  who  receives  9«.  a 
week,  and  out  of  that  money  has  to  pay  his  rent  and 
clothe  and  feed  his  family — and  families  are  excep- 
tionally large  in  the  Vale  of  Olwyd — is  obviously  worse 
off  than  the  unmarried  indoor  servant.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  English  labourer  already  quoted,  his  condition 
is  also  much  worse  than  that  of  most  labourers  in 
England,  who  are  not  partly  paid  in  kind  by  being 
boarded  at  the  farmhouse,  but  take  their  total  earnings 
home  to  their  wives,  who  can  therewith  provide  better 
food  for  all  the  family  than  the  slender  diet  on  which 
the  wives  and  children  of  Welsh  labourers  subsist.* 
Bmployera*  52.  Most  of  the  employers,  however,  consider  the 
^^*^  labourers*  lot  as  **  happy  and  comfortable,  while  their 

**  wages  are  high  in  comparison  with  the  farmers' 
"  receipts."  Mr.  D.  Koberts,  of  Bathafam  Farm, 
referred,  however,  to  **  another  class  of  labourers,  chiefly 
"  composed  of  the  younger  men,  who  shirk  hard  work, 
**  and  go  to  live  neftr  the  larger  towns,  where  they  loaf 
**  about,  preferring  an  occasional  odd  job  to  constant 
*'  work  on  a  farm.  These,  as  well  as  their  families,  soon 
**  get  to  look  poverty-stricken,  and  eventually  become 
"  utterly  worthless  for  farm  work." 

Bleeping  53.  As  to  indoor  servants,  their  sleeping  aooommoda- 

w^n*^  tion  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  They  sleep  over  cow- 
indoor  houses  or  stables,  or  in  rooms  connected  with  the  farm- 
rerTBuu.'  hooses,  but  provided  with  doors  leading  outside.  In 
cases  of  illness,  a  removal  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
any  improvement  in  such  an  insanitary  environment  is 
next  to  impossible.  But  the  system  is  also  injurious 
in  another  way.  It  leaves  young  lads  the  greatest 
liberty  to  come  and  go  when  they  like,  and  hence  in 
many  cases  they  are  led  to  frequent  public-houses,  or 
to  commit  acts  of  immorality  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Character  54.  In  the  larger  villages,  and  in  the  districts  within 

l^bOxramt  ^^j  reach  of  Denbigh  and  Ruthin,  a  good  deal  of 
wbriet/.  money  is  spent  on  drink,  though  perhaps  the  amount 
of  drunkenness  is  not  abnormal.  It  is  far  too 
common  a  custom  for  the  labourers  to  walk  into 
Denbigh  or  Ruthin  in  lar^e  numbers  on  Saturday 
niehts,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  meet  each 
other  or  to  have  a  walk,  but  the  result  is  that  the  time 
is  chiefly  spent  in  the  public-house.  The  custom 
originated  with  the  practice  of  accompanying  the  wife, 
who  had  to  make  her  purchases  after  the  receipt  of  her 
husband's  wages,  and  if  wages  were  paid  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  instead  of  Saturdajr  night,  the  necessary  pur- 
chases could  be  made  earlier  in  the  week. 

At  Llandymog  one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  labourers 
was  that  they  should  have  a  Saturday  half  holiday,  but 


*  See  two  examples  of  labourers'  we(*kl.v  Budget «  in  Appendix  £. 


its  only  use, they;  admitted,  would  beto  go  into  Denbigh        B.-V. 
so  much  earlier  in  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying      Burinir. 
themselves.     In  this  respect  the  fiirmers    thenisclves 
set  a  bad  example  in  unnecessarily  spending  a  largo 
portion  of  their  time  at  fairs  and  markets. 

55.  In  the  villages  of  Llanfwrog  and  Llandyrnog  Wiven 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  labourers'  wives   demoralised 
to  indulge  in  intoxicants;    they  often  club  togeiner  oSiISSton 
so  as  to   buy  drink,   and  will  even  sell  potatoes  or 

any  other  vendible  article  to  satisfy  their  craviuj?. 
During  my  stay  in  the  district  I  incidentally  at- 
tended the  Petty  Sessions  at  Ruthin,  where  several 
women  (labourers*  wives)  were  fined  one  after 
the  other  for  drunkenness,  and  the  Chairman  of  th«» 
Magistrates  (the  Warden  of  Ruthin)  referred  in  strong 
terms  to  the  growing  frequency  of  such  cases.  Such  a 
practice  is  sure  to  kill  thrift  on  the  part  of  husbands,  as 
It  aflbrds  no  encouragement  for  the  labourer  to  bring 
home  the  whole  of  his  wages  if  they  are  to  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  way.  The  only  explanation  I  received 
was  that  the  women  became  demoralised  through 
having  nothing  to  do.  For  instance,  very  few  labourers' 
wives  in  the  Vale  bake  their  own  bread,  partly  owing  ^o 
the  fact  that  but  few  cottages  are  provided  with  ovens, 
and  partly  because  bakers,  as  well  as  all  other  trades- 
men from  the  towns  of  Ruthin  and  Denbigh,  collect 
orders  and  deliver  oroods  almost  daily  within  a  radius 
of  at  least  four  miles  of  each  town.  These  facilities  of 
carriage  tempt  many  to  purchase  more  freely  than  is 
often  required.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  matter  of  food 
the  home-staying  members  of  a  labourer's  family  live 
largely  on  tea,  but  where  the  wife  has  some  skill  in  cook- 
ing, which  is  far  too  exceptional,  she  buys  a  sheep's  head, 
which  is  cheap  and  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way. 

In  sparsely-populated  districts  on  the  hillsides  the 
children  have  to  walk  long  distances  to  school,  often  «8 
mtich  as  three  miles,  and  they  take  their  dinners  of  bread 
and  butter  or  bread  and  jam  with  them.  If  they  get  wet 
on  their  way  in  ^oing,  there  are  no  means  for  drying  their 
clothes,  and  their  health  suffers  in;  consequence.  In  fact 
schools  are  often  the  worst  centres  for  spreading  diseases. 

56.  As  for  the  diet  of  the  labourers  themselves,  the   Diet  pro- 
following  is  the  customary   fare  provided    by    most  5-**f^**** 
employers : —  aiatnct. 

1.  Breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  or  in  some  cases 

hotch-potch  soup  (i.e.,**  potes"),  with  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  to  follow. 

2.  Dinner :  salt  meat  (chiefly  bacon)  but  some  beef, 

with  potatoes  ;  in  harvest  a  pudding  is  occasion- 
ally added.  Now  and  then  during- com  harvest, 
and  occasionally  on  Sundays,  fresh  moat  is  given, 
some  farmers  being  in  the  habit  of  killing  a  few 
sheep  from  time  to  time  for  home  use. 

3.  Supper :  the  same  as  breakfast,  but  without  the 

tea.  In  harvest  a  "bite  '*  (W.  tamaid)  is  given 
between  dinner  and  supper;  very  few  employers 
give  any  beer  at  all. 

Labourers  who  live  on  their  own  finding  are 
obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  take  their  dinners  with  them 
to  tneir  work,  owing  to  their  living  at  a  distance 
from  their  employment.  Sometimes  *they  take  cold 
tea,  which  they  stew  or  re-warm.  But.  at  some 
places  they  are  given  buttermilk  to  drink  with 
their  bread  and  cheese  or  bacon.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  (Mr.  J.  Medwyn  Hughes),  **  the  nitrogenous 
element  in  the  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  in  this  part  is 
sadly  deficient.  Slices  of  fat  bacon,  without  atiy  streaks, 
are  often  given  to  the  men  on  farms.  Considerably  less 
use  is  made  of  oatmeal  and  of  buttermilk  than  was  for- 
merly the  case  in  the  district,  and  loss  than  what  is  still 
customary  in  Merioneth."  On  the  hillsides,  buttermilk 
is  more  extensively  used  than  in  the  Yale,  and  as  a 
general  rule  servants  receive  rougher  treatmeiit  and  are 
provided  harder  food  in  the  Vale,  (i.e.,  on  the  larger 
farms)  than  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

57.  Whatever  may  be  the  opportunities  for  labourer? 
to  save  money,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  men 
actually  doing  so  to  any  large  extent.  At  Ruthin  one  wit- 
ness mentioned  that  he  had  known  a  farm  labourer  who 
during  his  lifetime  had  made  £1,200  on  5«.  a  week  (and 
bis  food),  but  others  present  at  the  inquiry  declared 
that  he  must  have  been  one  in  a  million.  Instances  of 
provident  habits  appear  to  be  most  numerous  in  districts 
where  small  holdings  are  obtainable,  and  I  havo given  a 
few  examples  in  dealing  with  that  subject  {see  par.  41) 
Unless  there  is  a  prospect,  however  remote,  for  a 
labourer  to  obtain  a  holding,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
provided  wiih  a  motive  for  saving.  The  pros|)cct  may 
remain  nothing  more  than  a  castle  in  the  air,  but  it 
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means  of 
recreation. 


seems  to  give  an  object  for  his  exiatence,  and  it  opens  np 
an  avenue  for  his  self-advancement. 

I  do  not  think  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  are  nsed 
to  auy  large  extent  by  servants  or  labonrers,  one  reason 
probably  being  that  there  are  no  banks  in  connexion 
with  the  Post  Office  in  any  of  the  outlying  villages,  but 
only  at  the  towns  of  Buthin  and  Denbigh.  Penny 
banks  have  lately  been  started  in  connexion  with 
several  schools. 

There  are  also  clothing  and  coal  clubs  at  Llandyrnog, 
Aberchwiler,  Nantglyn,  and  other  places. 

58.  Only  two  instances  of  workmen's  institutes  came 
under  my  notice,  both  of  them  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  One  of  them,  that  at  Llanfwrog, 
being  situateain  a  part  of  the  town  of  Buthin,  cannot 
benefit  many  agricultural  labourers.  The  other,  which 
is  at  Llandyrnog,  appeals  almost  exclusively  to  that 
class,  and  was  at  first  started  as  a  '*  coffee-room  "  with 
the  intention  oi  counteracting  the  infiuence  of  the  public- 
house.  The  refreshment  part  of  the  institution  has, 
however,  never  proved  a  success.  There  is  still  a  circu- 
lating library  in  connexion  with  it,  and  penny  readings 
ate  occasionally  held.  The  rector  kindly  placed  it  at 
my  disposal  for  an  evening  meeting  of  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  I  found  it  most  commodious  and  comfort- 
able.   With  these  exceptions  there  is  a  great  lack  of  any 


Eopular  means  of  innocenti  and  recreative  relaxation  for 
ibourers  after  their  working  hours,  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public-house  is 
regarded  as  their  club-house  in  lieu  of  any  other. 

59.  Most  of  the  observations  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  labourers  are  applicable  only  to  those  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd  proper,  as  i  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  Yale  or  Llanarmon  district  the  men  (both  as 
labourers  and  farmers)  are  more  industrious,  better 
feelings  prevail  between  the  two  classes,  while  economy 
and  temperance  are  more  extensively  practised. 

60.  In  concluding,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  indebtedness  to  all  those  who  assisted  me 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiries.  Among  those  I  desire 
to  specially  mention  the  officials  of  the  Union,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  clerk, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  senior  relieving  officer, 
and  the  inspector  of  nuisances.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
the  rectors  of  Llandyrnog  and  Llanfwrog  and  the  vicar 
of  Gyffylliog  for  much  kindly  help,  while  with  reference 
to  the  Llanarmon  district  I  received  very  material 
assistance  from  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  Bryn  lAl. 

I  am,  &c, 
(Signed)         D.  Lleufer  Thomas, 

(Assistant  Commissioner), 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EuTHiN  Uniok. — ^Paboohial  Statistics. 


Name  of  Parish. 

Acreage. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Population. 

Decrease  or 
Increaae. 

No.  of 

toa 
Person 

in 
1891. 

No.  of  Paupen, 

Per- 
centage ol 
Ontdoor 
Paupers 

'^ 

1892)  on 

HouMt 

m 
1891. 

In 

1871. 

In 

1881. 

In 
1891. 

1881- 
91. 

1871- 
91. 

In- 
door. 

2 

Out- 
door. 

18 

Aberchwiler- 

3,355 

8,699 

410 

400 

891 

-  4-40 

-  4-6 

8*5 

4-60 

Clocaenog    -       .       •       . 

7.182 

8.043 

447 

421 

856 

-16-43 

-20*8 

201 

— 

12 

3-87 

Derwen        * 

3.563 

2.982 

601 

535 

486 

-  7*28 

-19-1 

7-3 

- 

13 

2-67 

Bfenechtyd  •       -       .       . 

1,238 

1.289 

202 

194 

197 

+  1*5 

-  2-4 

6-2 

2 

5 

2'58 

Gyflylli»«     - 

8.180 

2.798 

551 

478 

427 

-10*6 

-22-5 

19-1 

8      '      IS 

3*04 

Llanarmon  (Denbigh) 
(FUnt) 

9;S16 
2.367 

6,810| 
1.266; 

1.935 

1.681 

1372 

-18-3 

-29-0 

8-6 

8 

46 

3-28 

L'anbedr      - 

3.102 

8.257 

444 

410 

862 

-11-7 

-18-4 

8-8 

- 

3 

0-82 

LlandegU    ■       .       .       . 

3.474 

1.390 

416 

343 

832 

-  31 

-20*1 

10*4 

4 

23 

6-98 

Llandymcg  - 

8.870 

4382 

403 

476 

400 

+  4-8 

+  1-2 

6-7 

8 

29 

5-81 

Llanelidan  -       .       •       . 

6.222 

4.990 

801 

765 

700 

-  8-4 

-12-5 

7-4 

2 

33 

4-71 

7.479 

8348 

1,196 

1.117 

962 

-161 

-19-5 

7-7 

3 

28 

2-91 

Llanfwrog   -       .      •       - 

8.200 

6.000 

1.525 

1348 

1.260 

-  6-1 

-17-3 

2-6 

19 

61 

4-84 

1.159 

1.302 

206 

189 

183 

-  8-1 

-111 

6-3 

- 

11 

6-01 

Llangynbafal 

2.SfiO 

2,426 

477 

404 

405 

+  0-2 

-150 

5-8 

6 

18 

4-44 

Jilanrhaidar  • 

17.288 

14.126 

1.700 

1380 

1,&M 

-  21 

-  3-2 

10-4      ' 

3 

41 

2*49 

Llanrhjrdd  .... 

492 

3.668 

942 

876 

799 

+  8*7        -15*1 

5-6 

10 

40      1 

5-00 

Llanychan    • 

583 

1.469 

114 

86 

104 

+20'9 

-  8-7 

5-6 

- 

1 

0-96 

Llanynya     -       -       .       . 

282 

7.250 

674 

700 

641 

-  8-4 

-  4-8 

0*4 

3 

14 

2-18 

Llanferrai     • 

3366 

2395 

777 

690 

660 

-18-8 

-27-9 

6*9 

6              8      \ 

1-42 

Nantglyn    .       •       -       . 

6.453 

1.912 

266 

289 

255 

-11*7 

-  4-1 

21-3 

—            14 

6-22 

Kutbin         • 

736 

6320 

1.195 

1.180 

987 

-12-6 

-17*4 

0-7 

10            23 

2-33 

108.617 

91,481 

16372 

14,216 

12322 

-  9-1    i     -15-9 

1 

8-0 

78      {    453 
1 

3-60 

Total  rateable  value  of  union,  in  1870,  88,18(M.;  in  1880, 100,205^.;  in  1890,  92,306/. 
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Statement  of  in-door  and  ont-door  paupers,  and  th©  comparatiTe  proportion  of  each  to  the  population  sepatatelj 
and  together,  and  total  expenditure  on  in-maintenance  and  out-relief,  commenoing  with  half  year  ended 
Michaelmas,  1873,  to  half  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1892,  inclusive.' 


Tbtalof 

Per-centage 

Coat  of 

Total  In- 

Total 

In-door. 

Oat-door. 

In-door 
and 

Oat-relief 
per  Head 

mainte- 
nance 

Ont-door 

Period. 

BeU«f 

Out-door 

In-door. 

Oat-door. 

ToUl. 

of  Fopa- 

Ezpeodi* 

Expendi- 

Paapers. 

Imtion. 

tore. 

ture. 

#  d. 

A 

£ 

Lady  Day,  1870 

127 

1,178 

1,305 

•82 

7-64 

8-47 

3MI 

448 

8,078 

MichaelmaR,  1874 

102 

831 

983 

•66 

5-39 

6-05 

2     7 

401 

1,995 

Lady  Day,  1875      - 

112 

818 

980 

•72 

5-31 

^•03 

2     4 

866 

1,830 

Michaelmas,  1875       - 

99 

755 

854 

•64 

4-90 

4^54 

2     6 

868 

1,986 

Lady  Day,  1876  - 

93 

732 

815 

•60 

4-68 

5-29 

2     0 

881 

1,583 

Michaelmas,  1876 

91 

637 

728 

•59 

413 

4-72 

1  11 

862 

1,527 

Lady  Day,  1877 

103 

597 

700 

•66 

3-87 

4^54 

1  10 

395 

1,438 

Michaelmas,  1877 

103 

536 

639 

•66 

3^48 

4-14 

1   10 

351 

1,445 

Lady  Day,  1878     - 

97 

511 

608 

•63 

3-19 

3-83 

1  10 

389 

1,415 

Michaelmas,  1878       - 

109 

492 

601 

•70 

3-13 

3-83 

1     9 

378 

1,852 

Lady  Day,  1879 

92 

562 

654 

•59 

3-64 

4-24 

1     7 

384 

1,250 

Michaelmas,  1879 

100 

586 

636 

•64 

8«48 

4^13 

1     8 

355 

1,292 

Lady  Day,  1880 

94 

581 

675 

•61 

3-76 

4-37 

1     7 

850 

1,287 

Michaelmas,  1880 

105 

528 

685 

•68 

8-43 

4-11 

1  10 

414 

1,423 

Lady  Day,  1881 

113 

496 

609 

•79 

3^48 

4-28 

1     8 

888 

1,208 

Michaelmas,  1881 

107 

475 

582 

•75 

3'34 

4-09 

1  10 

889 

1,297 

Lady  Day,  1882 

102 

471 

573 

•71 

3'31 

4-03 

1     8 

355 

1,204 

Michaelmas,  1882        - 

107 

442 

549 

•76 

3-10 

3-86 

1     9 

842 

1,272 

Trfidy  Day,  1883 

100 

425 

525 

•70 

2-98 

3-69 

1     9 

865 

htts 

Michaelmas,  1883       - 

96 

400 

496 

•67 

2-81 

3-49 

1     9 

818 

1,951 

Lady  Day,  1884 
Michaelmas,  1884 

91 

447 

538 

•64 

3-14 

3-78 

I     9 

862 

1,289 

102 

484 

586 

•72 

3-40 

4-12 

1  11 

345 

1,841 

Ladv  Day,  1885 

102 

476 

578 

•72 

3-34 

4^06 

1  10 

352 

1,278 

Michaelnias,  1885       - 

104 

458 

557 

•73 

312 

3-91 

1  11 

352 

1,846 

Lady  Day,  1886 

104 

479 

583 

•73 

3-36 

4-10 

1     9 

339 

1,254 

Michaelmas,  1886       - 

103 

496 

599 

•72 

3-49 

4-21 

1  11 

339 

1,855 

Lady  Day,  1887 

107 

501 

608 

•75 

3-52 

3-35 

1     9 

827 

1,252 

Michaelmas,  1887 

108 

487 

595 

•75 

3-42 

4«17 

1  11 

859 

1,346 

Lady  Day,  1888 

107 

498 

605 

•74 

3-50 

4-24 

1  10 

896 

1,328 

Michaelmas,  1888 

119 

497 

616 

•83 

3-50 

4-33 

1  11 

354 

1,842 

TAdy  Day,  1889 

109 

502 

611 

•76 

3-53 

4-29 

1   10 

422 

1,319 

Michaelmas,  1889 

123 

475 

598 

•86 

3-34 

4-20 

1  10 

427 

1,320 

Lady  Dav,  1890 

113 

520 

688 

•80 

3-65 

4-45 

1  11 

419 

1,845 

Michaelmas,  1890 

100 

514 

614 

•70 

3-61 

4-31 

I   11 

430 

1,388 

Lady  Day,  1891               -         - 

90 

458 

548 

'63 

3-22 

3-85 

1     9 

453 

1,233 

Michaelmas,  1891 

82 

478 

555 

•63 

3-66 

4-29 

2     0 

397 

1,817 
1,184 

Lady  Day,  1892 

78 

458 

581 

•60 

3-50 

4-10 

1  10 

439 

Llandyrnog. 
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COIIAOE  AcCOMMGDATiaK. 


1.  Two  rooms  only,  both  on  ground  floor  (bedroom 

14  feet  by  12  feet).    Garden  aiS  feet  by  40  feet. 

2.  Two  rooms,  one  on  ground  floor,  the  other  upstairs, 

15  feec  by  13  feet  each.     Gratden  ZO  feet  by  25  feet. 

3.  Two  rooms  (bedroom  15  feet  by  10  feet).  Garden 
30  feet  by  25  feet. 

4.  Two  rooms  (bedroom  9  feet  by  9  feet). 

5.  Two  rooms  downstairs  and  one  bedroom  (12  feet  by 
13  feet)  upstairs. 

6.  Two  rooms  downstairs  (13  feet  by  13  feet  each). 
Straw  thatched  cottage  with  no  loft. 

7.  Another  cottage  has  only  one  bedroom,  15  feet  by 
12  feet. 

In  Kos.  5  and  6  there  are  two  families  of  nine 
persons  each  living  together,  and  there  is  only  one 
privy  for  the  use  of  No.  5  and  four  other  cottages. 

The  rento  of  most  of  these  cottages  are  Is,  2d,  a  week. 

Llanarmon, 

The  outside  measurement  of  two  adjoining  oottages 
32  feet  by  lt>  feet  by  12  feet.  Each  has  a  kitchen  and 
pantry  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  bedroom  upstairs. 
"  These  are  the  best  specimens  of  labourers*  cottages 
**  which  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  said  Mr. 
John  Parry  of  Bryn  I&l. 


OyffylUog. 

1.  Two  rooms,  kitchen  12  feet  by  11  feet,  bedroom 
12  feet  by  10  feet,  both  on  ground  floor.     Bent  21. 10#. 

2«  Kitchen  12  feet  by  11  feet,  bedroom  of  same  sise 
over  it,  back  kitchen  7  feet  by  6  feet  in  absolute  ruin. 
Bent  IZ.  16*. 

3.  Kitchen  13  feet  by  12  feet  with  a  bedroom  of  the 
same  sise  over  it,  a  lean-to  back  kitchen  13  feet  bj  8  feet. 
Bent  Zl 

4.  Only  one  room  (13  feet  by  12  feet)  occupied  by  a 
labourer  and  his  wife  at  IZ.  a  year.  There  are  two 
other  cottages  of  the  same  size  in  a  row,  for  which  11, 
and  11,  10*.  are  paid  respectively.  They  are  occupied 
by  aged  people. 

5.  Kitchen  12  feet  by  6  feet,  lean-to  back  kitchen  10 
feet  by  6  feet,  bedroom  (on  ground  floor)  12  feet  by  10 
feet.  This  cottage  has  attached  to  it  a  }-aore  plot  of 
land,  including  a  garden  and  good  out-buildings  suitable 
for  keeping  a  cow  and  pony.  The  loft  over  these  is 
sublet  as  a  store-room.    Bent  71, 

No.  1  in  this  list  is  occupied  by  a  wheelwright,  who 
works  in  a  temporary  shed,  but  a  good  substantial 
dwelling-house  with  two  rooms  on  ground  floor  and  two 
rooms  upstairs  is  being  built  for  him. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


SuMMABT  of  Sauitaut  Wokk  effected  within  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1802,  extracted  from  the  Ecport  of 
Mr.  Ebeneeeb  Evaks,  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Buthin  Union. 


Tn 

Aeaaen. 

IiASOClB, 


Complaints  Reported, 


Honses  in  state  of  dilapidation 

Water  pollution 

Want  of  privy  acconunodation 

Defective  drainage 

Overcrowding 

General  nuisances 


81 
19 

52 

2 

4» 


251 


BesuU  of  Official  Notic; 


{Repaired 
Vacated 

Bemedied 
Provided 
Remedied 
Abated 
Abated     • 


Unabated,  or  only  in  port 


67 

6 


63 
13 
34 
37 
2 
29 

ire 

73 
251 


APPENDIX  E. 


LiUouRERs'  Budgets,  or  Examples  of  their  Weekly  Expenditure. 


a  week  with  food. 


The  following  two  instances  of  labourers*  budgets 
were  prepared  by  the  rector  of  Llandymog  in  oonsulta- 
tion  with  wives  of  labourers  in  that  village : — 

No.l. — Family  of  eight  consistsing  of  husband  and  wife 
and  six  children ;  wages  '' 

Bent,  weekly  - 

Bread 

Butter 

Coal  and  light 

Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  &c.  • 

Soap,  salt,  pepper,  &c. 

Clothes  (average  estimate  for) 


d, 
2 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 
0 


8  11 


No.  2. — Family  of  eight,  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife  and  six  children,  wages  15».  weekly  on  own 
labourer's  finding. 


Bent     . 

Bread    -        -        - 

Batter 

Bacon  .  .  • 

Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 

Coal  and  lifi^bt 

Clothes  and  shoes 

Soap,  salt,  pepper,  &o. 

Tobacco    - 


8, 

d. 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


BsTUBN  of  Contract  Prices  of  ISlovisioks  at  Ruthin  Union  Workhouse,  Michaelmas  1882  and  1892. 


Name  of  Articles. 

Michaelmas 
1882. 

Michaelmas 
1892.    " 

Name  of  Articles. 

1 

Michaelmas 
1882. 

Michaelmas 
1892. 

*.   d. 

s.    d. 

#.   d. 

#.   d. 

Bread     -           -      per  cwt. 

11     0 

9  11 

Raisins  -            -      per  lb. 



0    S| 

Flour         -        -        „   Back 

33     6 

27     0 

Potatoes    -        -        „  score 

1     0 

0     9 

Meat     .           -        „  lb. 

0     7 

0     ^ 

Coal        -           -        „  ton 

10  10 

15     0 

Salt           -        .        „  cwt. 

2    0 

2     6 

♦Soap         -        -        „   cwt. 

22     0 

30     0 

CheeM    -          -        „  lb. 

0     6 

0     6 

Mustard  -          -        „   lb. 

0  llf 

0  11 

Butter  -            -        >i  lb. 

1     2 

Wd.to  U.  Id. 

Soda       -            -         „   cwt 

.5     0 

5    0 

Coffee       -        -        ,f  lb. 

1     2 

1     81 

Blacking    -        •         „  gross 

4     0 

2     6 

Oatmeal  -          .        „   sack 

28     6 

27  11 

Tobacco  -           -         „  lb. 

3     9 

3     5 

Split  peas           -        „   lb. 
Treacle    -          -        „  cwt. 

— 

0     1 

Blue        -            -        „  lb. 

0  10 

0     7 

12     0 

8     6 

Starch       -        -        „  lb. 

0     4 

1         0     3J 

Bice       -            -        ,»   cwt. 

12     0 

13     6 

Linseed  meal     -        „  lb. 

0     A\ 

1         0     4' 

Tea  -        .        -        „  lb. 

2     0 

1     5 

Vinegar     -        -        „  gallon 
Pepper  -            -        „   lb. 

1     0 

1     0 

Sugar         .        -        „   cwt. 

27     0 

17     6 

0     7 

1         1     0 

New  milk          -        „  gallon 

0  10 

0     9 

Matches    -        -        „   gross 

3     0 

2     0 

Butter  milk       -        „  gallon 
Currants  -          -        „   lb. 

0     2 

0     2 

Coke      -            -        „   ton 

_ 

16     8 

""^ 

0     2f 

i 

*  The  quotation  is  for  common  soap  in  1882»  for  Jaye's  soap  in  1892. 
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APPENDIX  G. 


A  Laboubbe  on  the  iNSuraciBNT  Cultivatiok  of  Lahd. 


After  my  report  had  been  sent  to  press,  I  received 
the  following  communication  from  a  prof essional  gentle- 
man resident  in  the  Vale  of  Olwyd : — 

*'In  conversation  with  an  intelligent  working  man 
••  from  Llannefydd  district  upon  the  question  of  the 
'*  Labour  Commission,  and  what  he  thought  of  it,  he 
'•  said,  '  Oh,  we  shall  do  no  good  until  the  law  prohi- 
'*  *  bits  a  man  holding  two  or  three  farms  without  the 
•'  '  capital  to  work  one.  I  remember,'  said  he,  *  a  farm 
•'  *  on  which  I  worked  with  another  fellow  labourer, 
"  •  besides  master,  his  wife,  daughter,  and  servant, 
•'  •  It  raised  good  crops  and  paid  well,  and  kept  us  all. 
"  *  Now  this  same  farm  is  held  by  a  farmer  in  conjunc- 
*'  *  tion  with  two  other  farms  of  similar  size,  without 
•*  •  the  means  of  farming  one,  the  consequence  is  that 
•*  *  in  the  three  not  as  much  is  grown  as  was  had  from 
•*   •  the  one,  simply  from  want  of  cultivation,  and  not 


'  more  hands  are  kept  to  work  the  three  than  was  on 

*  the  one.    The  fact  is  a  small  farm  is  taken,  and 

*  when  pinched  for  money,  immediately,  if  it  is  to 

*  be  had,  a  second  farm  is  taken  in  order  to  create 

*  an  impression  that  he  is  a  man  of  means,  and  ihaa 

*  for  a  time  gets  trust,  Ac' 

"  I  give  you  this,"  my  correspondent  continues, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  present  state  of  matters.  Farms  are  not 
cultivated  to  make  them  pay.  A  labourer,  for  in- 
stance,takes  a  farm,  somethmg  better  than  three  acres 
and  a  cow,  and  instead  of  working  at  it,  he  immedi- 
ately sets  up  a  trap  and  horse,  and  is  in  every  market 
and  fair  for  miles  around,  letting  the  farm  take  its 
chance,  and  thinks  to  make  it  pay  by  merely  scraping 
the  surface,  and  casting  his  seed  down." 


APPENDIX  H. 


AOEICULTTJBAL  STATISTICS  for  1891. 

The  following  Statistics  for  the  Euthin  Union  are  drawn  from  a  Return  f^imished  to  the  Boyal  Commission  on 

Labour  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Crops  in  I88L 


Acres. 


Wheat 

Barley  or  bere  • 

Oats 

Potatoes  • 

Tiimi|M  or  swedes  - 

Clover  or  rotation  grasses 

Small  fruit 

Other  crops  not  separately  speci- 
fied. 

Total  arable      • 
Permanent  pasture  - 

Total  area  cultivated 


1.784 
0.102i 
6.1091 
689 
2.e21i 
10,571 

m 

4S7i 


^^proxi- 
mate Per- 
centage of 
Cultivated 


3*26 
11*18 
9*32 
l'S6 
4*79 
19-80 
0*02 
O'SO 


27.328i 
27.472 


40*86 
80*14 


84,800* 


100 


Livestock. 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in    8.387 
calf. 

Other  cattle  two  years  old  or   S.131 
more. 

Other  cattle  under  two  years    -    7^1 

Total  cattle     •  -  14.769 

Sheep  one  year  old  and  more     •  46.848 
Lambs  under  one  year  «         •  28.882 


Total  sheep 


•  71.410 


;There  is  no  return  of  horses  or  pigs  for 
the  union. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER. 


To  Oboffret  Drags,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Eojal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  KC, 
Sib,  December  31, 1892. 

1.  1  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  the 
facts  which  I  have  collected  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  a,gricultural  labourer  within  the  limits 
of  the  Poor  Law^nion  of  Anglesey,  being  the  sixth 
district  in  which  I  have  held  inquiries  since  my 
appointment. 

Introdttctoet. 

2.  Previous  to  my  visit  to  this  Union,  but  after  an 
announcement  had  appeared  in  the  press  stating  that 
an  inquiry  would  be  held  by  me  in  Anglesey,  I  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  in  "Welsh,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  farm  labourer  in  that  county. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  handwriting,  as 
well  as  of  its  contents  generally,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  genuineness.,  A  translation  is  given  in  Appen- 
dix C,  as  I  consider  it  some  evidence  of  the  interest 
felt  by  labourers  in  a  public  consideration  of  their 
condition,  though  in  this  particular  instance  the 
writer  apparentlj  misunderstood  the  nature  of  my 
**  mission,*'  regarding  it  as  a  labour  propaganda  and 
not  as  an  impartial  Grovemment  inquiry. 

3.  As  preuminary  to    the    commencement    of  my 
inquiry,  I  attended  an  informal  meeting  convened  at 
my  request  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  Ch^man  of  the 
Anglesey  County  Council,  and  held  at  Llangefni  on 
the  13th  of  October.    Several  of  the  largest  farmers  as 
well  as  a  few  representatives  of  the  labouring  class 
were  present,  and  after  I  had  explained  to  them  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  inquiry,  I  ascertained  what 
they  considered  would  be  the  best  method  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information.    The  result  was  that  I  arranged 
for  a  double  series  of  meetings  at  five  of  tho  chief 
centres  in  the  districts,  one  meeting  in  each  case  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  for    employers  of  labour  and 
another  in   the  evening'  for    laoourers  only.     These 
meetings  were  fortunately  arranged  so  as  to  take  place 
in  the  last  week  of  the  term  of  service,  on  dates 
coinciding  with  several  of  the  so-called  hiring  markets. 
After  due  advertisement  of  my  fixtures  by  means  of 
Welsh  posters,  I  revisited  the  district  in  the  third  week 
in  November,  and  commenced  my  inquiries  at  Llaner- 
chymedd.    The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Mr.  T.  Prichard,  of  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  whose  special 
knowledge  and  kind  assistance  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of    my  inquirv  in  that    neighbourhood, 
accompanied  me  to  some  eignt  or  ten  farmhouses,  where 
I  had  brief  interviews  with  the  farmers  and  was  able 
to    inspect  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  their  ser- 
vants.   At  least  three  of  these  farms  had  been  selected 
for  my  inspection  by  the  labourers,  with  the  result 
that  I  probably  saw  some  of  the  worst,  as  well  as  some 
of  liie  best  specimens  in  the  district.    I  also  went  into 
a  large  number  of  cottages,  more  with  the  ^dew  of 
speaking  to  the  occupants  than  to  inspect  the  accom- 
modation, as   all  the  cottages  are  built  on  the  same 
plan,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  few  of  a  somewhat 
modern  construction.    On  the  16th  of  November  I  held 
public  meetings,  as  an^anged,  at  Llaner chymedd,  where 
a  small  hiring  market  was  held  on  the  same  day.    The 
result  was   most  satisfactory,  as  both    farmers    and 
labourers  attended  in  large  numbers.    On  the  following 
day  I  held  two  other  meetings  at  Llangefni,  which  is 
the  chief  market  town  and  the  acknowledged  centre 
for  all  agricultural  business  in  the  county.    Besides 
the  usual  market  a  good  deal  of  hiring  was  done  in  the 
town  on  the  day  of  my  meeting.     On  the  18th  of 
November  I  inspected  a  number  of  cottages  in  the 
villages  of  Llanfechell  and  Cemmaes,  and  at  4  p.m.  and 
7.30  p.m.  I  held  well  attended  meetings  at  the  former 
place.    Here  as  well  as  at  Llangefni,  Mr.  C.  F.  Priestly, 
of  Hirdrefaig  and  Mynachty,  President  of  the  Anglesey 
and  Carnarvon  Agricultural  Society  for  the  current 
year,  gave  me  most  valuable  assistance.    A  private 
meeting  of  farmers  was,  I  believe,  held  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  Captain  Owen  Thomas,  of  Brynddu  (sheriff 
desi|;nate  for  the  county  for  189^  had  also  convened  a 
prelmiinary  meeting    of   labourers    on    the   6ik    of 


November,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Llanfechell  hlrinj^ 
fair.  He  then  explained  the  natsxe  of  the  inquiry,  and  a^lbsbt. 
urged  the  labourers  to  hold  preliminary  meeting*  — 
locally,  with  the  view  of  preparing  evidence,  and 
appointing  delegates  to  attend  the  inquiry.  Every 
^rish  and  hamlet  in  the  north-west  district  of  the 
union  were  in  this  way  represented  at  the  labourers* 
meeting,  while  in  addition  to  the  delegaies,  there  were 
present  probably  over  100  other  labourers  and  servants 
to  whom  I  occasionally  appealed  for  information  on  the 
more  general  questions,  or  on  points  not  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  delegates. 

On  the  19th  of  November  I  drove  from  Llanfechell  to 
Amlwch,  where  the  tetm-end  "  holiday  "  market  of  the 
sesflon  was  being  held^on  that  day.  At  my  sittings  here  I 
did  not  elicit  much  fresh  information,  nor  was  the  same 
interest  e\inced  in  she  inquiry  as  at  the  previous  places 
I  had  visited.  On  the  2l8i,  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  chair* 
man  of  the  county  councO,  kindly  drove  me  round 
portions  of  the  parishes  of  Amlwch,  Llanbadrig, 
Bhosbeiro,  and  Bodewryd,  when  I  bad  a  fVirther  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  the  general  condition  of  agrioultural 
life  in  the  district.  On  the  22ttd  of  November  I  ch^ve 
through  the  parishes  of  Llaneilian,  Llanwenllwyfo. 
Penrhos-Uigwy,  Llanallgo,  and  Llaneugi«d,  and  hela 
two  meetings  at  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  respectively  in  a 
disused  British  school  at  Marian  G-las  in  lAanengrad 
parish.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Edwards,  of 
BodafonFarm  (county  councillor  for  Penrhos-Uigwy^, 
these  were  well  attended  by  both  classes,  and  the 
evidence  which  I  there  received  covered  all  the  parishes 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  district.  This  concluded  my 
survey  of  the  Union. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1  returned  to  Llanerch- 
ymedd,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  whom,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman 
(Mr.  T.  Prichard),  I  was  permitted  to  address,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed,  I  received 
some  further  information  as  to  sanitary  administration 
and  the  treatment  of  pauperism  in  the  district.  The 
clerk  to  the  Union  also  fornished  me  with  a  number  of 
parochial  and  other  statistics,  which  I  deemed  necessary 
tor  my  purpose.  On  the  two  following  days  I  had 
interviews  with,  and  took  evidence  of  Professor  Gil- 
christ, Agricultural  Lecturer  at  the  University  College 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  of  Mr.  Brocklebank,  a  native 
of  Cumberland,  who  has  been  settled  as  a  farmer  in 
Anglesey  for  the  last  27  years,  and  of  lir.  Robertson,  a 
Scotch  bailiff,  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  McCorquodale, 
of  Gkwilvs  Hall,  Menai  Bridge.  I  have  subsequently 
received  some  information  by  correspondence, — more 
particularly  from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  has 
considerable  property  in  Anglesey.  I  also  received 
much  useful  help  from  press  representatives  who  at- 
tended my  meetings,  and  in  this  connexion  I  should 
especially  mention  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  of  Holyheaid, 
whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the^  district  was  several 
times  laid  under  contribution  ty  me.  To  all  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned,  besides  mauy 
others  whom  I  cannot  individually  specify  here,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  valuable 
assistance. 

4.  TheUnionof  Anglesey  consists  of  26  civil  parishes,  De.orintio« 
which  have  a  total  area  of  58,512  acres,  its  rateable  of  the 
value  being  55,961/.  Its  population  in  1891  was  14,660.  ^^<*°' 
It  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  island  (and 
county)  of  Anglesey,  and  its  sea  coast,  running  along  a 
great  number  of  narrow  inlets  and  sharp  promontories, 
extends  from  Red  Wharf  Bay  on  the  east,  beyond 
Carmel  Point  on  the  north-west  There  is  almost  a 
total  absence  of  tree  life  in  the  district,  and  this  com- 
bined  with  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  surface 
renders  its  appearance  bare  and  monot(mouB.  But  the 
surface  of  quite  one-half  of  the  island  on  the  Carnar- 
vonshire side  is  reallv  undulating,  the  waves  running 
parallel  to  the  Menai  Straits,  or  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, it  appears  as  *♦  a  gigantic  ripple  mark."  In 
the  hollows  are  unconquerable  marshes  incapable  of 
being  drained;  on  the  slopes  are  found  rieh  pastoro 
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B.-VI.  and  arable  land  of  excellent  ouality ;  but  everywhere 
Aholssit.  the  surface  is  broken  np  by  isolated  rocks  that  crop  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil.  As  we  proceed 
to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  district,  the  amount 
of  rough  pasture  ground  increases.,  and  the  surface 
becomes  more  rugged  and  broken,  and  by  chaneing 
the  simile  it  may  be  better  described  as  an  open  plain, 
thickly  covered  witti  huge  mole-hills.  In  a  similar  way, 
the  E^ore  of  the  Menai  Straits  and  some  of  the  vallevs 
that  run  across  the  country  on  the  side  nearest  the 
mainland  are  well  covered  with  timber ;  but  the  only 
district  within  the  area  of  my  inquiry  which  anpears 
fairly  well  wooded  is  the  neigbourhood  of  Dulas  Baj  on 
the  north-east  coast,  while  everywhere  else  there  is 
nothing  but  terrible  bareness. 

5.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Union  belongs  geolo- 
gically to  the  Silurian  formation,  but  in  the  LLanfechell 
and  .^onlwch  district  there  are  igneous  rocks  with  some 
magnesian  limestone,  while  on  the  east  side,  around 
Marian  Glas,  Uiere  is  mountain  limestone.  Quite  one- 
half  of  the  area  is  arable  land,  the  remainder  being 
pasture,  interspersed  with  marshy  bog^  and  broken 
rocky  ground.  Ag^culture  is  the  chief  industry,  more 
so  at  present  than  in  former  years,  as  manv  of  the  local 
induatries  have  fallen  into  decay.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  practically  abandoned  liming,  and  but  little  lime 
is  therefore  burnt  at  present.  Many  of  the  old  com 
mills  are  also  idle.  Llanerchymedd  was  for  a  long 
time  well  known  for  shoemaking,  and  in  a  less  degree 
for  the  manufacture  of  snuff.  The  town  of  Amlwch 
was  practically  called  into  existence  by  the  discovery  of 
copper  ore  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Parys 
mountain,  which  is  2  or  3  miles  out  of  the  town. 
A  harbour  was  constructed  for  importing  coal  used  in 
smelting  and  for  exporting  the  copper ;  but  the  mine  is 
less  profitable  than  it  has  been,  and  the  smelting  is 
now  done  elsewhere,  so  that  as  a  result  the  prosperity 
of  Amlwch  has  waned .  But  the  manufacture  of  chemictJ 
manures,  and  of  an  exceptionally  strong  tobacco  which, 
in  some  form  or  other,  almost  every  Anglesey  man 
consumes,  are  still  carried  on  in  the  town.  Though 
the  district  comprised  in  the  Union  has  an  extensive 
seaboard,  the  only  places  where  any  shipping  can  be 
done  are  Amlwch  and  Cemmaes  (in  Llanba&g),  but 
the  coast  line  is  becoming  continually  more  popular  as 
a  seaside  resort.  Fishing  was  at  one  time  an  exceed- 
ingly lucrative  business  here.  It  is  said  that  formerly 
herrings  were  so  plentiful  that  many  of  the  maritime 
farmers  found  it  profitable  to  purchase  large  quantities 
of  those  netted,  and  then  set  their  employes  to  salt 
and  pack  them  in  hogsheads,  which  were  then  shipped 
off  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  even  the  herrings 
have  left  the  Channel,  so  that  agriculture  remains  as  at 
first  the  only  importimt  -industry  in  the  district. 

6.  The  central  Anglesey  line,  which  branches  off  the 
London  and  North- Western  main  line  at  Gaerwen 
Junction,  traverses  the  whole  district  passing  through 
Llangefni,  Llanerchymedd,  and  terminating  at  Amlwch. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  district  which,  while  still  re- 
maining purely  agricultural,  has  been  so  greatly 
influenced  by  the  introduction  of  railways  as  this 
portion  of  Anglesey.  It  has  enabled  the  poorer  classes 
to  make  large  sums  of  money  out  of  commodities 
which,  in  other  districts,  are  generally  neglected,  and  it 
has  also  enabled  them  to  spend  sooh  money  freely  upoi;i 
excursions  and  other  forms  of  pleasure  previously 
unknown  to  them. 

NUare  of  7.  The  nature  of  the  agriculture  pursued  in  Anglesey 

agriouHuro.  has,  I  believe,  undergone  several  complete  changes. 
Just  as  the  island  was  in  the  earliest  historic  times  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest,  but  is  now  conspicuously 
iMkre  of  trees,  so  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  noted  in 
mediaeval  times  for  its  wheat,  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  grown  at  present.  It  is  an  old  belief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  can  (or  could)  be 
raised  on  the  island  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
population  of  Wales.  Within  living  memory  the  com 
crops  grown  have  been  mostly  oats  ana  barley,  chiefly  the 
former,  but  when  corn-growing  commenced  to  prove  un- 
remunerative  Anglesey  farmers  appear  to  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  changed  circumstances  much  more 
readily  than  agriculturists  in  any  other  part  of 
Wales.  Ever  since  then  they  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing,  and  still  more  particularly  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  as  well  as  of  all  other  live  stock, 
including  pigs  and  poultry.  Certain  brokers  bring 
every  spring  a  large  number  of  calves  from  Carnarvon- 
shire to  the  Llangefni  market,  where  they  are  readily 
bought  up  by  Anglesey  farmers  to  be  reared  in  addition 
to  the  home  stock.    Collaterally  with  this  a  good  deal 
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of  dairying  is  also  done,  and  it  is  from  this  district  the  in 

slate  quarries  of   Oamarvonshire    chiefly  draw  their  ^V^ 

supplies.    The  arable  land  is  therefore  used  to  grow  Li^ortn. 

roots,  oats,  and  t;0  a  less  extent  potatoes.  — 

8.  Those  who  own  the  land  of  the  district  form  a  Ovaob^ 
distinct  class  of  their  own,  neither  merging  into  the  ^^■*> 
farming  class,  nor,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  having 

that  close  intercourse  with  their  tenantry  whicli  the 
ordinary  *' squire**  is  supposed  to  enjov.  This  is 
partly  due  to  partial  non-residence  and  partly  to 
Ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language,  which  is  almost 
indispensible  for  any  confidential  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  estates  are  rather 
scattered,  though  consolidation  has  been  an  aim  with 
more  than  one  landlord.  In  the  north-west  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alder  ley,  the  bulk  of  whose  Anglesey  pro- 
perty is  in  the  Holyhead  Union,  i^  practically  sole 
owner  of  the  small  parishes  of  Bodewrydand  Bhosbeiro, 
and  also  owns  portions  of  Amlwcli,  Llanbadrig,  and 
Llanfflewyn,  ^  Major  Hunter  being  the  chief  owner 
in  Llanbadrig  and  LlanfechelL  In  the  north-east. 
Lady  Neave  owns  property  in  Llaneilian  and  Llan- 
wenllwyfo  and  part  of  Amlwch,  and  Lord  Boston  is  the 
chief  owner  of  Penrhos  parish.  The  ownership  of  the 
rest  of  the  Union  is  much  more  divided.  For  instance. 
Sir  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  of  Baron's  Hill,  near  Beau- 
maris, owns  the  chief  part  of  Llanfair  Ynghomwy, 
as  well  as  portions  of  Llanddyfhan,  Llandyf rydog,  and 
Llangwyllog,  but  all  this  portion  of  the  estate  is  now 
advertised  for  sale.  Sir  Gkorge  Meyrick,  Bart.,  of 
Bodorgan,  has  land  in  Llanrhwydrys,  Coedana,  Llech- 
cynfarwydd,  and  Llanbedrgoch. 

As  to  freeholders,  I  met  very  few  in  the  course  of 
my  inquiries,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  many  of  that 
class  in  this  part  of  the  island.  They  are  mostly  to 
be  found  in  the  parishes  of  Llanfair-mathafam,  Llan- 
babo,  and  Llanfechell,  the  holdings  in  the  last  case 
around  Mynydd  Mechell  being  in  their  origin  probably 
encroachments  on  the  waste. 

9.  As  to  the  extent  of  holdings,    a   farm  of   200  finorhoU 
acres  is  considered  large  sized.    The  greater  number  *''*'' 
would  be  about  100  acres,  more  or  less.    There  are  also 

a  few  smaller,  but  these  are  not  very  numerous  except 
in  the  freeholding  parishes  I  have  mentioned.  As  m 
the  Yale  of  Clwyd  (in  the  Buthin  Union)  this  com- 
parative absence  of  small  holdings  tends,  I  think,  to 
make  the  separation  of  the  labourer  from  the  farmer 
more  complete  than  in  districts  where  large  and  small 
holdings  are  well  mixed. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later  on,  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  labourers  who  become  themselves  em- 
ployers of  labour.  Some  districts,  and  particularly 
some  estates,  are  better  ofi*  in  this  respect  than  others. 
Thus  on  the  Bodorgan  estate,  a  large,  if  not  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  however  outside  the  Anglesey 
Union,  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  T.  Prichard,  of 
Llwydiarth  Esgob,  out  of  a  total  of  255  tenants,  about 
40  who  have  holdings  of  15  acres  and  upwards,  and 
who  have  themselves  been  labourers ;  in  fact,  special 
encouragement  is  given  for  such  men  to  become 
farmers. 

10.  The  result  of  my  observation  is    that   in  the  8ocnl 
Anglesey  Union  the  landowning,  the  occupying,  and  ^JnSu* 
the  labouring  classes  are  very  distinct,  being  separated  J^dlot^ 
from  each  other  by  very  clear  lines  of  demarcation.    A  Jj*^!!;/"' 
large  number  of  the  farmers  are  spoken  of  as  well-to-do  *****""• 
(**  cefnog  "  is  the  expressive  Welsh  word  used),  and  in 

all  probability  a  greater  number  of  small  fortunes  have 
been  made  from  the  land  in  Anglesey  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Wales.  For  though  there  is  a  Idnd  of  esprU  de 
corps  which  binds  together  the  community  of  farmers 
and  keeps  them  distinct  from  the  labourers,  still  they 
supervise  in  person  all  the  chief  operations  of  the  farm, 
and  possess  that  practical  experience  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  which  comes  only  from  having  worked 
themselves  and  from  still  continuing  to  do  so  occa- 
sionally. Their  wives  also  have  always  taken  an  active 
Firt  in  their  own  department  of  work^  though  latterly 
fear  that  the  younger  generation  have  a  tendency  to 
despise  manual  labour.  One  curious  result  of  this  is 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  now-a-days 
never  exhibit  their  butter  for  sale  in  the  open  market 
at  Llangefni.  They  deliver  it  on  market  day  to  middle- 
men who  come  from  the  quarry  districts  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, but  do  not  settle  the  price  on  that  occlMsion. 
They  are  paid  a  deposit,  and  on  the  following  market 
day  the  middlemen  inform  them  what  they  can  pay  for 
the  previous  week's  purchase  and  then  pay  the  balance. 
The  butter  sellers  are  therefore  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
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the  iDiddlemen,  who  are  not  subject  even  to  the  cor- 
^ToiS^^     rective  influence  of  competition  in  their  dealing.    This 
IaAboubix.    is  also  applicable,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  sale  of 
— ^         other  commodities,  such  as  eggs  and  poultry. 
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I. — The  Supply  of  Labour. 

11.  The  supply  of  labonrers  appears  to  be  ample  for 
the  demand  throughout  the  district,  except  in  hay 
time,  and  possibly  in  spring.  The  supply  of  men  for 
the  occasional  labour,  which  those  seasons  necessitate 
(as  apart  from  permanent  employment),  is  better  in 
the  Amlwch  district,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  hobblers  about  the  docks  and  in  the  town  who 
depend  on  irregular  jobs,  and  these  on  emergencies 
help  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  not  for  a  longer  period.  To  make  a  general  state- 
ment it  is  naturally  safe  to  say  that  the  supply 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  Camarvon- 
shire  and  its  auarries.  With  reference  to  the  Amlwch 
and  Llanfechell  districts,  it  is  perhaps  more  appropriate 
to  speak  of  the  want  of  sufficient  employment  rather 
than  of  employes.  The  more  elderly  labourers  occa- 
sionally experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  such 
job»  as  they  can  do,  especially  as  farmers  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  reduce  their  labour  bills.  At  Llaner- 
chymedd  I  was  told  that  in  places  where  six  labourers 
were  employed,  say,  15  years  ago,  only  four  are  now 
taken  in,  and  that  this  ratio  of  decrease  was  applicable 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  Union.  As  to  the  decrease 
between  1871  and  1881,  see  Appendix  H. 

12.  The  permanent  staff  of  labourers  is  not  reinforced 
at  any  particular  season  by  immigrants,  but  scores  of 
labourers  go  from  every  part  of  tne  Union  every  year 
to  Carnarvonshire  for  the  hay  harvest  there,  though  it 
is  believed  that  those  who  do  so  now,  are  not  so 
numerons  as  formerly.  But  there  is  a  constant  stream 
of  emigrants  flowing  from  the  Union  to  other  parts. 
The  slate  quarries  are  the  primary  attraction,  but  once 
a  labour  has  left  his  home,  the  second  removal  is  for 
him  much  easier  than  the  first,  so  that  Carnarvonshire 
is  often  only  a  stage  in  the  journey  elsewhere.  A  great 
number  have  gone  to  Yorkshire,  while  to  Liverpool, 
which  is  bound  to  Anglesey  by  many  ties,  most  of  the 
younger  men  who  enter  commercial  life  go  for  their 
apprenticeships. 

13.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  standard  of 
efficiency  among  the  labourers  as  a  class  has  been 
lowered.  Labourers  have  congregated  together  into 
villages,  and  children  brought  up  in  the  new  environ- 
menii  have  not  the  same  taste  for  agricultural  work 
as  those  in  cottages  on  farms.  Again  the  indncements 
and  the  facilities  for  the  best  men  to  go  to  the  towns 
and  industrial  centres  have  largely  increased.  Chari- 
table apprenticeships  were  said  to  have  this  effect  by 
teaching  trades,  instead  of  farming,  to  those  appren- 
ticed. One  witness  spoke  of  the  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  skilled  men  to  act  as  bailifis,  &c.  '*  The 
*'  wrongly  educated  (he  said)  become  clerks,  bards,  and 
"  newspaper  scribblers." 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  skill  of  former  days 
is  maintained  if  not  improved  upon.  Thus  ploughing 
has  become  quite  a  mania,  and  perhaps  too  much  time 
is  devoted  by  the  ploughmen  to  the  appearance  of  the 
furrows  so  that  they  may  become  prize-winners  at 
ploughing  matches.  The  plough  which  is  therefore 
used  is  a  highcntting  one.  Again  thatching  is  every- 
where very  well  done  in  the  district.  **  The  hay  and 
**  corn  stacks  are  much  better  and  more  neatly  thatched 
"  in  Anglesey  than  in  England,"  says  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley ;  **  that  is  partly  due  to  the  high  winds  in 
'•  Anglesey.  In  Cheshire  besides,  thatching  haystacks 
"  is  going  out,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  shed  roofs, 
"  raised  or  lowered  between  four  poles."  Bnt  even 
the  skill  in  thatching  is  not  quite  what  it  iised  to  be,  as 
less  of  it  is  required,  because  the  (steam)  threshing 
machine  comes  round  the  different  farms  earlier  in  the 
vear.  But  general  spade  work,  such  as  draining, 
banking,  and  the  like,  is  not  so  well  done,  while  as  to 
all  kinds  of  work  which  requires  care  there  is  a  greater 
want  of  will  than  of  skill.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
idleness  and  a  taste  for  a  large  number  of  holidays 
continually  growing  among  the  labourers.  At  the 
same  time  indifl'erence  to,  or  wilful  neglect  of,  an 
employer'^  interest  is  often  only  the  result  of  incon- 
siderate treatment  For  instance,  Mr.  Brocklebank  says 
**  The  efficiency  of  my  men  (all  of  whom  are  Welshmen) 
*'  is  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Cumberland,  my  native 
"  county,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  Anglesey  men — 
**  they  are  more  civil.  They  do  better  if  well  treated, 
"  but  if  they  are  ordered  about  roughly  or  bullied  t^ey 
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**  become  stubborn  and  of  comparatively  little  use.    I       B.-Vi. 
"  am  credited  with  being  able  to  get  more  work  out  of    AjroLEaBY. 
*'  my  labourers  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  island, 
"  but  if  so,  it  is  owing  to  my  good  treatment  of  them.'* 

14.  Apart  from  domestic  occupations,  the  share  of  Women's 
women  m  farm  work  is  entirely  limited  to  milking  of  "^^^K  '• 
cows,  and  feeding  of  pigs,  and  in  this  they  often  get  dSirymaiJs 
the  assistance  of  either  the  stockman  or  a  young  lad 

kept  about  the  farm -yard  for  the  purpose.  'A  few 
women  occasionally  go  out  to  tie  and  stack  corn  in  the 
harvest,  but  this  is  becoming  rare,  while  hardly  any 
work  out  with  the  hay. 

Grood  dairymaids  are  scarce,  and  it  is  feared  that 
many  of  the  younger  generation  of  farmers'  wives  have 
not  the  old  practical  experience  necessary  to  train  their 
ordinary  maids  for  dairy  work. 

15.  Children  are  often  employed  for  thinning  root  Employ, 
crops,  but  they  are  not  continuously  employed  for  other  S^udren. 
work  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  hired  as  farm 
servants  after  leaving  school.     Sometimes  the  summer 
holidays  are  advisedly  given  at  the  time  when  this  work 

has  to  be  done,  and  then  a  labourer  after  agreeing  for 
the  hoeing  of  a  plot  or  portion  of  a  field  takes  all  his 
children  and  possibly  others  to  assist  him.  This  appears 
as  if  it  were  the  last  remnant  of  the  ganger  system  in 
the  district. 

II. — Conditions  of  Engagement. 

16.  The  engagement  of  labourers  who  live  in  cot-  Ordinary 
tages  on  the  farms  of  their  employers  is  a  yearly  one   couditioniof 
commencing  on  the  13th  November,  but  there  are  not  ^^'P*®™®"'- 
many  labourers  in  the  Union  who  hold  their  cottages 

under  such  tenure.  All  other  classes  of  labourers  and 
servants  are  subject  to  a  half-yearly  en^^ement,  each 
term  of  service  being  nominally  considered  to  com- 
mence on  the  13th  of  May  and  13th  of  November 
respectively.  But  it  has  now  become  the  universal 
custom  for  those  who  change  their  places  not  to  enter 
on  their  new  service  till  from  about  10  to  12  days  after 
the  commencement  of  their  term,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  to  stay  on  at  that  place  for  about  a  week 
after  the  end  of  the  term.  Thus  for  those  who  change, 
the  term  has  in  practice  been  shifted  on  from  the  13th 
to  the  23rd  or  25th  of  May  and  November  severally. 
Those  who  continue  at  the  same  place  have  a  holiday 
or  two  between  these  terms.  The  advantage  in  respect 
of  these  interim  holidays  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
change  most  often  and  becomes  in  the  sight  of  the 
younger  men  a  premium,  not  for  the  longest,  but  the 
shortest  service. 

Unmarried  men,  who  can  live  at  the  farmhouse,  are 
generally  hired  as  carters  and  stockmen,  while  married 
men  are  hired  for  general  cultivation 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  it  is  almost  the  ex- 
ception for  a  youth  to  remain  two  successive  terms  at 
the  same  place,  while  even  married  labourers  also 
change  very  often  even  though  such  change  may  neces- 
sitate a  removal  to  another  cottage.  The  agreement 
is  always  verbal,  and  6d,,  or  1«.,  or  in  l^e  case  of  a  dairy- 
maid 28.,  is  given  as  earnest  money. 

17.  There  are  two  kinds  of  public  occasions  on  which  PuW««  an 
the  hiring  is  done,  though  one  of  them  has  become  Sf-'*^ 
almost  obsolete.     1.  Certain  days,  known  in  Welsh  as  *"'^'' 
**  mabsantau,"  which  in  their  origin  were  probably 

the  festivals  of  certain  saints  associated  with  the 
parish  or  village.  These  were  distinguished  from 
fairs,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  hiring  were  solely 
devoted  to  pleasure.  There  are  at  least  two  instances 
still  remaining  in  Anglesey  (though  outside  the 
Anglesey  Union),  namely,  at  Bodedorn,  where  the 
**  mabsantau  "  are  held  on  the  5th  of  May  and  Ist  of 
November,  and  at  Trefdraeth,  where  they  fall  on  the 
1st  of  May  and  Ist  of  November  respectively.  At 
these  two  places  hiring  is  still  done  on  the  occasions 
mentioned. 

2.  There  are  also  the  statute  fairs  of  which  the 
most  important  are  held  at  Amlwch  and  Llangefni  on 
the  monthlv  market  or  fair  days  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber ;  at  Llanerchymedd  on  the  6th  May  (St.  Mark's 
fair),  and  2nd  October  (St.  Mathew*s  fair),  and  at 
Llanfechell  on  the  15th  of  May  and  5th  of  November. 
Most  of  the  hiring  is  still  done  at  Uiese  fairs  (more 
particularly  that  of  unmarried  labourers),  but  some  is 
also  done  privately  prior  to  the  fairs,  though  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  some  three  years 
ago  to  prevent  such  forestalling  of  the  market,  so  that 
the  men  themselves  at  the  fair  might  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  coming  term,  a  movement  of  which  I 
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^  ^Y        Bliall  give  an  account  later  on.     Such  ia  the  scarcity 
ANOLE8BT.    of  maids  that  though  their  engagements,  like  that  of 

other   indoor  servants,  is  half-yearly,   still    thoy   are 

engaged  privately  from  two  to  three  months  before  the 
commencement  of  each  term. 
Hours  of  18.  Servants  who  are  in  charge  of  animals  commence 

^°^^*  their  work  in  winter  at  5.30  a.m.,  which  means  that  they 

have  to  give  a  feed  to  the  animals  in  their  charge 
before  breakfast,  which  is  everywhere  fixed  at  6  a.m. 
Their  day's  work  is  generally  finished  by  7.30,  about 
which  time  supper  is  given.  Some  carters,  out  of 
their  aff'ection  for  their  horses,  get  up  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  attend  to  them,  as  well  as  pay  them  a  visit 
after  supper,  but  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  on  their 
part. 

In  summer,  the  hours  of  stockmen,  &c.  are  the  same 
as,  those  of  ordinary  labourers  ;  both  classes  have  to  be 
in  the  kitchen  ready  for  breakfast  at  6  a.m.,  and  they 
leave  off  working  'at  6  p.m.,  except  in  harvest  time 
when  they  work  till  7  p.m. 
Meal  hours.  19.  As  to  the  meal  hours,  no  stated  time  is  allowed 
except  the  time  required  for  eating : 

Breakfast  at  6  a.m. ,  occupies  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half-an-hour. 

Dinner  about  12  noon,  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
A  meal  known  as  cwynos  fwyd{cf.  Lat.  coena),  which 
now  generally  consist  of  tea,  but  formerly  of  butter- 
milk," is  at  Ci  p.m.,  except  in  harvest  time,  when  it  is 
then  given  at  4,  and  work  is  carried  on  till  7  p.m.  This 
occupies  about  twenty  minutes  or  less. 

Supper,  given  as  a  rule  only  to  indoor  servants,  and 
not  to  outdoor  labourers,  about  7.30  or  8. 
Agitation  20.  Ten  years  ago,  a  correspondent  who  is  quoted  in 

for  shorter  Mr.  Doyle's  Eeport  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
hours,  culture,  referred  to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
departure,  with  a  view  of  shortening  the  hours  of 
labour.  "  From  five  to  seven,  is  the  old  custom  all  the 
*'  year  round,  but  some  adopt  the  more  reasonable 
**  custom  of  from  6  to  6." 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  agitation  for  a  re* 
duction  of  the  hours  of  labour  that  then  prevailed 
was  started  in  Anglesey.  Many  men  from  the  island 
work  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Carnai' von  shire ;  they 
come  home  early  on  Saturdays,  and  their  presence  in 
the  villages,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  their  shorter 
hours  in  the  slate  industry,  undoubtedly  affected  the 
minds  of  the  farm  labourers,  whose  hours  of  work  were 
at  that  time  practically  the  same  as  those  of  stockmen, 
&c.,  given  above,  viz.,  from  5.30  to  7.30.  What  pro- 
gress the  agitation  had  made  prior  to  1890  1  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  previous  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  hiring  season  in  May  of  that  year  a  demand 
for  a  working  day  of  12  hours  was  formulat-ed. 

The  agitation,  which  was  initiated  entirely  by  the 
labourers  themselves,  though  at  a  later  stage  assisted 
to  some  extent  by  one  or  two  farmers,  and  one  indepen- 
dent gentleman,  appears  to  have  spread  with  remark- 
able rapidity,  a  weekly  id.  paper  called  "Y  Werin,'* 
published  at  Carnarvon,  practically  made  itself  the 
organ  of  the  movement,  and  most  employers,  bowing 
before  the  storm,  agreed  to  a  day  from  6  to  6,  inclusive 
of  the  time  required  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Having 
gained  this  much,  nothing  more  was  apparently  done 
until  about  a  twelvemonth  later,  when  it  was  attempted 
to  form  a  union,  and  the  demands  of  the  previous  year 
were  revised.  After  district  meetings  had  been  held 
in  more  than  half-a-dozen  centres,  it  was  decided  at  an 
open  air  meeting,  held  at  Llangefni  2nd  May,  1891, 
that  the  following  should  be  the  programme  of  the 
labourers : 

1.  That  the  time  required  for  three  meals  (and  not 
two)  shonld  be  included  within  the  day  of  12  hours. 

2.  That  the  meals  in  question  should  be  given  at 
7  a.m.,  12  noon,  and  4  p.m.  respectively. 

3.  That  a  supper  should  also  be  provided  after  6  p.m. 
to  any  labourers  who  would  wish  to  go  to  the  house  for 
it.  A  proposal  to  ask  for  a  short  day  to  end  at  4  p.m. 
on  Saturday  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  as  only 
one  district,  that  of  Pentraeth,  which  is  outside  the 
Anglesey  Union,  had  passed  a  resolution  in  its  favour. 
I  should  mention  that  a  similar  suggestion  was  made 
to  me  at  the  meeting  which  I  held  at  Marian  Grlas, 
■which  is  not  far  from  Pentraeth,  but  at  no  other  place 
did  the  labourers  appear  to  wish  for  it. 

A  proposal  was  also  made  at  the  open  air  meeting 
referred  to  above  for  the  formation  of  a  labourers' 


Union,  to  enforce  the  demands  which  were  made,  but  Tn 

the  attempt  subsequently  proved  abortive,  and  so  far  Aoncui. 

as  I  know  none  of  the  demands  made' in  1891  were  con-  LaSu^ 

ceded,  so  that  the  hours  of  work  continue  to  be  from  -^ 
6  to  6  inclusive  of  two  meals. 

Thus  at  present  the  hours  of  labour,  excluding  meal 
times,  amount  to  about  11  hours  in  summer,  and  perhaps 
10  in  winter  lor  ordinary  labourers,  excepting  harvest, 
when  it  would  be  nearer  12  hours  a  day. 

21.  As  to    Sunday    work,    the    horse-keepers    are  Sondwr 
engaged  for  about  four  hours  in  feeding  and  grooming  J^jJ^fe^. 
the  horses,    but  the  cowmen    have    much  the  same  andmaidi. 
amount  of  work  to  do  on  that  as  on  any  other  day. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  among  the  farmers  for 
giving  the  cowmen  any  assistance  on  Saturday,  so  as 
to  prepare  the  food  for  the  following  day,  and  the 
result  is  that  unless  the  cowmen  work  a  good  deal 
harder,  or  late*  in  the  day  on  Saturday,  he  has  to  cut 
hay  and  pulp  the  roots  on  Sunday  as  on  any  weekday. 
Even  when  food  is  pi-epared  on  the  previous  day,  the 
cowmen  can  at  best  attend  only  an  evening  service  on 
Sunday ;  but  apparently  the  greater  number  of  them 
prefer  to  rest  mstead  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  That  the  cowman  is  very  closely  tied  to 
his  work  on  Sundays  was  clearly  demonstrated  at 
Llanerchymedd,  where  a  farmer  at  first  controverted 
the  assertion  of  the  labourei's  to  that  effect,  but  on  sub- 
sequent inquiry  he  stated  that  he  had  to  admit  its  truth, 
as  it  appeared  to  bo  very  general. 

There  is  very  little  diminution  also  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  the  domestic  or  dairy  maids  on 
Sunday,  though  their  hours  of  labour  are  not  quite  so 
long  on  that  day.  Ordinarily  they  work  from  5.30  a.m. 
or  earlier,  till  about  9  p.m. 

22.  In  no  district  that  I  have  yet  visited  are  the  UoKdtji. 
labourers  and  servants  allowed  to  take  so  many  holidavs 

in  the  course  of  the  year.  Whole  days  are  given  witn- 
out  any  deduction  from  the  wages  on  Easter  Monday, 
Whit  Monday,  and  ori  two  hiring  fairs,  and,  to  those 
labourers  who  require  it,  a  day  for  raising  their 
potatoes.  Half  a  day  is  given  on  New  Year's  Day, 
Ascension  Thursday,  and  Boxing  Day,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  Sassiwn  (or  open  air 
preaching  festival  of  the  Methodists),  the  Harvest 
Thanksgiving,  and  in  some  cases  the  Agricultural 
Show.  The  cowmen  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  holidays  which  occur  in  the  winter.  For  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes  an  excursion  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  to  Manchester  has  become 
an  annual  fixture.  I  have  already  referred  to  days 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  service,  so 
that  in  all  between  seven  and  ten  days  are  taken  as 
holidays  every  year.  Besides  this,  if  a  labourer  looses 
two  or  three  days  through  ill-health,  it  is  not  usual,  I 
believe,  to  make  any  deduction  on  that  account. 

III. — Wages  and  Eaunixgs. 

23.  According   to    the  Third  Report   (p.  30)  issued  B«t3osp(«- 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  ^^^ 
&c.  in  Agriculture  (1867),    the    ordinary  wages  of  a  " 
labourer  in  Anglesey  who  provided  his  own  food  was 
stated  to  be  lis.  or  12*.  a  week,  or  if  he  lived  in  his  own 
cottage,  but  boarded  with  his  employer,  he  received 
about  78.  a  week. 

Between  1867  and  1882  a  considerable  advance  had 
been  made  followed  by  a  slight  reduction,  for  in  Mr. 
l)oylo*H  Report  to  the'Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
one  writer -states  that  the  average  for  carters  and 
labourers  living  in  cottages  on  the  farm  was  from  9$, 
to  lOs.  per  week  with  board  and  cottage  free,  while 
another  puts  it  at  from  10«.  to  12».  a  week  with  board, 
but  without  free  cottage.  In  another  place  it  is  how- 
ever stated  that  the  condition  of  labourers  was  tiot  so 
good  as  some  years  previously. 

This  pratcically  corroborates  the  evidence  which  I 
received  at  the  different  meetings.  It  was  stated  that 
13  or  14  years  ago  (that  is  prior  to  the  depression  of 
1880)  wages  were  higher  than  they  are  at  present  by 
about  21,  a  year  in  the  case  of  indoor  servants,  and 
about  Is.  6d,  a  week  in  the  case  of  labourers.  Sub- 
sequently wages  went  down,  reaching  their  lowest 
pomt  about  five  years  ago,  when  those  of  an  ordinary 
labourer  were  quite  1«.  per  week  less  than  they  are 
now. 

24.  The  average  wages  at  the  present  time  appear  Ccrrent 
to  be  from  98.  to  lOfl.  a  week  and  board.  There  are  JSP"^ 
scarcely  half-a-dozen  employers  in  the  whole  Union  who 

do  not  provide  board  for  their  labourers,  whose  wages 
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on  their  own  finding  average  about  16«.  per  week. 
Owing  to  the  more  ample  supply  of  labourers,  wages 
are  slightly  lower  in  the  Amlwch  district  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  being  lowest  of  all  perhaps  around 
Llysdulas.  There  is  no  unifoi*m  rate  to  bo  found 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  but  some  idea  may  bo 
formed  from  the  instances  of  labour  bills  given  in 
Appendix  B. 

25.  Comparatively  little  piece-work,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  is  j)ut  out  to  contract,  but  I  think  there 
IS  a  larger  amount  than  in  any  other  part  of  North 
Wales  that  I  have  visited.  The  amount  now  given  is 
also  less  than  what  it  has  been,  as  the  work  so  put  out 
mostly  consisted  of  permanent  improvements  made  by 
the  farmer,  but  owing  to  the  continued  depression — and 
as  it  is  alleged,  the  insecurity  of  tenure — farmers  do 
not  go  in  for  such  improvements  now,  hence  there  is 
less  piece-work.  There  is  also  another  custom  in  the 
district,  and  that  is  to  set  a  quantity  of  work  as  tasks 
for  labourers,  so  that  if  they  finish  before  the  end  of 
the  day  they  can  go  home  earlier,  but  are  paid  for  the 
full  day.  But  aa  to  piece-work  proper,  it  is  seldom  that 
any  is  set  for  the  ordinary  or  i)ermanent  labourers,  so 
as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their  wages. 
The  piece-work  men  or  ** jobbers"  are  a  distinct  class 
by  themselves,  who  do  not  care  to  hire  themselves  for 
the  usual  term  of  service,  but  perfer  to  be  "free" 
men,  as  it  is  called.  These  are  generally  the  most  skilled 
amongst  the  labourers.  The  following  are  the  prices 
that  are  paid  for  all  the  kLnc^*  of  work  that  is  known  to 
be  at  any  time  put  out  to  contract  in  the  district : — 
Hay  cutting,  48.  an  acre. 
Singling  roots  (going  twice  over),  11*.  6d.  to  13«. 

per  acre. 
Pulling  roots,  7«.  6d.  and  85.  per  acre. 
Sheep-shearing,  lid.  each  for  small  sheep  \    with 
2d.      „      „    big       „      J     food. 
Making  new  bank  of  earth,  from  28.  6d.  to  8«.  6d, 

a  rood. 
Clearing  ditch  and  banking  side  of  fence,  4id.  per 

rood. 
Clearing  ditch  simply,  2d.  per  rood. 
Draining  (drain  2ft.  deep),  6d.  to7d.  per  rood. 

„       2ift.   „      Sd.to9d.  „      „ 
Making  new  wall  of  loose  stones  (for  fence)  4  feet 

high,  4tf.  a  rood. 
MaWng  new  wall,  1}  feet  of  it  plastered,  7«.  a 

rood. 
Mole-catching,  2d.  a  head,  2d.  an  acre,  or  28.  a  day, 

and  food. 
Cutting  thistles,  4d.  to  6d.  an  acre. 
Thorn  trimmrng  and  raking  up  tidmmings,  2d,  a 
rood. 
N.B.— The  "  rood  "  is  8  lineal  yards. 

The  ordinary  earnings  of  a  man  who  does  piece-work 
average  from  3«.  to  48.  6d.  a  day  in  fine  weather,  but  ho 
is  liable  to  lose  many  days  in  wet  weather. 

26.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  method  of  payment 
in  the  hay -time  and  harvest  except  that  an  extra  meal 
is  given  to  the  labourers,  making  four  instead  of  three 
meals  a  day.  Meat  is  also  given  every  day  instead  of 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  as  in  other  seasons,  and  a 
pudding  is  also  generally  added. 

For  permanent  labourers,  hired  for  the  half-year  or 
a  year,  it  is  usual  to  give  10*.  or  11.  extra  as  a  harvest 
premium,  but  there  is  no  other  addition  to  their  wages. 
Bnt  any  other  extra  men  that  are  hired  simply  for  the 
harvest  are  paid  higher  wages  than  those  current  for 
the  whole  year.  In  most  cases  little  or  no  extra  pay- 
ment is  made  in  haytime,  but  in  some  places  15«.  per 
week  and  food  was  given  last  summer,  while  from  18«. 
toll.  0,  week  was  paid  for  the  com  harvest. 

27.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  perquisites  and  allow- 
ances which  should  be  estimated  as  additions  to  the 
cash  payments  of  labourers.  Some  kinds  of  allowances 
are  to  be  found  on  one  farm,  others  on  another,  but  all 
of  them  never  co-exist,  while  some  employers  do  not 
permit  any  at  all.  The  most  common  allowance  is  the 
potttto  ground,  granted  to  those  married  labourers  who 
desire  any.  This  varies  in  extent  according  to  tlie 
requirements  of  the  labourer.  The  employer  gives  the 
manure,  the  horse  labour,  and  carting,  the  planting 
being  also  done  in  most  cases  in  the  emyloyer's  time. 
The  value  cf  the  potato  ground  and  the  incidental  work 
vary  from  15*.  to  11.  10*.  a  year.  A  few  quarts  of 
buttermilk  (estimated  in  one  case  at  dd.)  is  often  given 
eveiT  week  in  the  summer,  though  this  custom  is  on 
the  decline.  Pig  litt«r  is  also  very  commonly  given. 
Carters  often  get  6d.  for  each  journey  off  the  farm.    In 


some  oases,   if  they  are  married  men  (though  this  is    j^'^six. 
rare),  6d.  is  given  them  for  each   Sunday  when  the        — 
horses  are  in. 

But  the  cowman  is  the  chief  favourite  :n  the  matter 
of  allowances.  By  being  all  day  about  the  farmyard  he 
has  a  chance  of  an  extra  meal  in  tlio  form  of  4  o'clock 
tea.  If  the  bull  is  allowed  to  serve  tlic  cows  of  any 
neighbours  he  gets  6d.  each  for  such  cows,  and  on  some 
farms  ho  is  paid  something  for  sweeping  up  hay-seed 
on  the  barn  floor.  Formerly  many  employers  allowed 
their  men,  if  they  chose,  to  have  the  pasture  of  a  sheep 
or  two,  but  this  appears  to  be  dying  out,  and  the 
general  tendency  in  other  respects  also  is  to  abolish 
perquisites. 

28.  The  only  payment  in  kind  which  it  is  necessary   Board  of 

to  notice  is  the  food  of  labourers.  labourw 

chief  paj- 
The  following  is  the  customary  diet : —  msnt  in 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  buttermilk  (hot)  three  mom-  its  erti- 
ings  a  week,  coffee  or  tea  with  bread  and  butter  other  iaa*«<*  ▼»!«•• 
three  or  four  mornings.     Gruel  was  formerly  given  for 
breakfast. 

Dinner. — Salt  beef  or  bacon  and  potatoes  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  bread  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes 
for  the  other  days.    Pudding  given  on  Sundays. 

In  harvest  meat  is  given  every  day,  and  it  is  some- 
times  fresh  in  that  season. 

Evening  meal,  corresponding  to  *'tea,"  consisted 
formerly  of  buttermilk,  but  tea  is  now  largely  intro- 
duced, as  most  of  the  labourers  j>refer  it. 

Supper  (given  to  indoor  servants  only)  about  8  p jn. 
— Flummery  (**  uwd ")  or  buttermilk  if  tea  had  been 
given  earlier  in  the  day,  or  sweet  milk  occasionally  in 
summer. 

The  bread  used  at  farmhouses  is  generally  made  of 
wheaten  flour  and  barley  meal  mixed. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  food.  Most  farmers  estimate  it  at  68.  a  week, 
some  at  even  7«.  The  labourers  put  it  at  about  48,  fid. 
The  difl*erence  between  the  average  board  wages  (10«.  a 
week)  and  the  average  non-board  wages  (15«.)  indicates 
that  5«.  is  about  its  value.  This  is  actually  the  price 
set  on  it  by  Mr.  T.  Prichard,  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  in  cal- 
culating his  labour  bill  (8ee  Appendix  B.),  but  he  also 
sets  down  I9.  2d.  a  week  for  sleeping  accommodation 
for  indoor  servants  (an  item  included  in  the  higher 
estimates  of  the  farmers).  In  writing  to  me  at  the  end 
of  my  visit  he  said,  **  I  am  convinced  5».  is  a  fair  amount 
**  for  food."  One  em]>loyer,  however,  had  an  account 
kept  of  tlie  food  ])rovided  within  one  week  to  his 
servants,  and  the  result  is  interesting. 

Weekly  cost  of  food  provided  for  three  labourers  and 
one  boy : — 

Bread,  44  lbs.    .  -  -  - 

Butter,  4  lbs.  at  1«.  a  lb. 

Tea,  }  lb.  .... 

Buttermilk,  16  quarts  at  id.  each 

Skim  milk,  7  quarts  at  Sd.  a  quart 

8  lbs.  of  meat  at  7J(i.  per  lb.     - 

Oatmeal,  12  lbs. 

Sugar,  2  lbs.  at  Sd,       ' 

Potatoes,  36  lbs. 

Sundries  (say)   -  -  -  - 


This  brings  down  the  cost  of  the  food  to  4«.  ])er  week 
for  each  man,  but  the  wages  (and  board)  of  one  ms^, 
whose  time  would  be  mostly  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  food,  &Cy  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  anci  there 
are  possibly  other  small  items  which  are  here  omitted. 

Considering  the  very  indifferent  nature  of  the  sleep- 
ing accommodation  of  servants  at  farmhouses,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  again,  I  feel  sure  that  l8.  per  week  is 
an  adequate*  if  not  excessive  estimate  of  its  value. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  estimate  the  hoard  and 
lodgings  of  indoor  servants  at  5tf.  per  week  ('xce]»t  for  a 
month  in  harvest,  wheu  perhaps  it  is  worth  Os.  per 
week,  making  a  total  of  13Z.  48.  ])vr  year. 

29.  Thus  the  average  total  earnings  of  an  ordinary   Total  earn- 
labourer  probably  range  from  281.  to  421.  *°K« 

The  wages  of  a  bailiflf  (**hwsmon"),  4-2?.  to  45L, 
one  estimate  being  as  high  as  53Z. 

I  should  have  stated  there  are  no  shepherds  in  tlie 
Union. 

II  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 
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Unevend*s. 
tributlon  of 
cott»g^  and 
theii 

model  I.  con- 
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Men  in  charge  of  horses,  from  34Z.  to  441. 
Dairy  maids  (board  included),  282.  to  SOI. 
Instances  of  each  of  the  above  are  give  in  Appendix  B. 

30.  In  most  cases  there  are  more  than  one  member  of 
each  family  who  are  capable  of  earning  some  money, 
though  the  head  of  the  household  is  the  chief  bread- 
winner. Labourers*  wives  have  very  few  opportunities 
for  earning,  as  in  fact  there  is  hardly  any  aemand  for 
their  work.  But  children,  before  they  leave  their 
homes  for  regular  service,  seem  capable  of  adding  a 
good  deal  to  the  family  exchequer.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  custom  of  employing  children  for 
weeding  root  crops  in  the  summer,  work  at  which  they 
are  able  to  earn  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  day.  But  in  addition 
to  this  there  are,  so  to  speak,  at  least  three  **  common  " 
harvests  for  the  children,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  for  the 
wives  of  labourers  in  the  district : — 

1,  plovers*  eggs;  2,  mushrooms;  3,  blackberries, 
watercress,  and  (on  the  east  side  of  the  Union)  nuts. 
Children  as  well  as  grown-up  persons  roam  all  over 
the  country  in  search  of  the  above,  even  the  labourers 
themselves  are  said  to  go  out  gathering  mushrooms  for 
im  hour  or  two  before  6  a.m.,  and  some  are  known  to 
have  made  as  much  as  bh  in  one  season  out  of  mush- 
rooms alone.  Plovers'  eggs  are  also  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit,  and  fetch  from  2d»  to  4d.  each. 

All  these  are  eagerly  bought  by  dealers  from 
Carnarvonshire  and  elsewhere,  who  attend  regularly  on 
fixed  days  at  certain  villages,  and  at  railway  stations. 
Perhaps  I  should  also  mention  one  or  two  local 
customs.  At  Easter  time  the  children  of  labourers 
and  of  poorer  people  generally  go  round  a  large  num- 
ber of  farm-houses,  at  the  doors  of  which  they  stand 
and  clap  their  hands.  This  action  unaccompanied  by 
any  words  is  understood  hj  the  farmers  who  give  them 
an  (Easter  P)  egg  each.  There  is  a  similar  custom  for 
children  to  go  begging  (in  the  ordinary  way)  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  (2lBt  December),  and  they  are  then  given 
money  or  meal.  I  beb'eve  that  these  quaint  survivals  of 
byegone  days  are  tending  to  die  out. 

lY. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

31.  The  present  supply  of  cottages  appears  to  be 
fairly  adequate  for  the  aemand,  though  not  uniform  in 
distribution.  Complaints  were,  however,  made  of  the 
scarcity  of  labourers*  cottages  in  the  north-west  district 
of  the  union,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  Llanbadrig, 
and  the  parishes  of  Llanfechell,  Llanrhwydrus,  Llan- 
flBewyn ;  out  as  there  are  so  many  small  holdings  in 
this  district,  the  supply  of  labour  is  not  consequently 
insuflBcient.  Thus  Llanrhwydrus,  with  27  dwelling- 
houses,  has  only  6  cottages;  and  Llanfflewyn,  with 
17  dwelling-houses,  has  3  labourers*  cottages.  All 
three  parties  concerned — landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer 
— have  contrijiuted,  each  in  .his  own  way,  to  bring  this 
state  of  things  about.  Thus  some  landowners,  in  their 
endeavour  to  stamp  out  pauperism  on  their  estates, 
have  reduced  the  number  of  their  cottages  to  a  mini- 
mum.. Man^  farmers  are  also  known  to  have  had  a 
great  objection  to  cottages  on  their  farms,  owing  to 
the  opportunities  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  thus 
aflbrded  for  pilfering.  Th^  repairs  of  such  cottages 
invariffcbly  fell  upon  Jihe  farmers  themselves,  by  whom 
they  were  therefore  rej(^de4  as  undesirable.  Labourers 
have  also  shown  their  preference  for  cottages  let  by 
independent  owners,  and  not  by  their  own  employers, 
owing  to  the  greater  security  of  their  tenure,  as  well  as 
a  general  sense  of  independence  which  they  naturally 
produce.  The  growth  of  villages  has  therefore  been 
quite  a  feature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  in  spite 
of  the  diminution  of  the  rural  population,  for  wherever 
a  chapel  was  founded  the  tendency  would  be  to  build  a 
sho})  close  by ;  dwelling-houses  would  in  course  of  time 
follow,  a  school  and  a  sub-post  oflBce  would  be  added,  and 
probably  a  public -house  would  also  be  opened.  But  the 
village  would  generally  retain  as  its  corporate  name 
the  original  name  of  the  chapel,  e.g.,  Nebo,  Hebron,  &c. 
(The  best  known  instance  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
Camai-vonshire,  where  the  Bethesda  Slate  Quarries  take 
their  name  from  the  chief  chapel  of  the  district.) 

32.  Owing  to  these  causes,  very  little  has  been  done 
to  improve  cottage  property  in  the  Union,  and  a 
description  of  the  accommodation  as  it  was  in  1867  is 
still  so  applicable  in  every  respect  that  I  do  not  think 
I  can  do  better  than  quote  it  in  extenso. 

'*ln  accommodation,  the  cottages  in  North  Wales 
"  appear  to  me  to  be  very  generally  insufficient.  Those 
**  in  Anglesey  and  CaroArvon  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  one 


*'  room  about  18  or  20  feet  lone  by  14  or  15  broad. 
''  This  room  is  un ceiled  and  paved  with  stones,  and  is 
"  used  both  as  a  living  and  sleeping  room.  It  is  gene- 
**  rally  partially  divided  by  two  dox  beds  (t.e.,  four-post 
*'  beds  boarded  on  three  sides)  which  are  placed  nearly 
"  across  the  centre  of  the  room,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
**  passage  to  connect  the  portions  of  the  room  which 
**  are  used  by  day  and  by  night  respectively.  Although 
**  only  one  room,  the  cottages,  with  the  furniture  thus 
"  disposed,  have  the  appearance  of  having  two  rooms, 
**  the  backs  of  the  beds  being  fitted  with  shelves,  on 
*•  which  the  household  crockery,  Ac.  is  placed.  In 
**  another  class  of  cottages,  the  portion  of  the  room 
*'  which  is  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  is  separated 
**  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  wooden  partition,  and.  in  a 
"  third  class,  this  portion  is  divided  into  an  upper  and 
**  lower  fioor,  access  being  obtained  to  the  upper  fioor 
**  from  that  portion  of  the  cottage  which  is  used  as 
**  a  living  room  by  means  of  a  removable  ladder. 
**  Although  greater  decency  is  thus  obtained,  the 
"  ventilation  is  probably  worse  in  the  cottages  last 
**  described  than  in  those  in  which  there  is  no  par- 
"  tition.**  (See  the  Report  of  Mr.  F.  H.  JNorman  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  &c.  in 
Agriculture  (1867),  Part  IIL,  page  34.) 

32.  To  borrow  an  expression  which  Lord  Stanlev  of  In  un 
Alderley  makes  use  of  in  a  communication  which  is 
inserted  in  Appendix  D.,  the  typical  cottages  of 
Anglesea  deserve  no  better  name  than  '*  square  boxes.*' 
Four  walls  are  built  with  an  aperture  in  the  wall  in 
front  for  a  doorway,  and  the  occupier  is  then  left  to 
make  what  partitions  he  chooses  by  means  of  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  "wainscot"  beds,  described 
by  Mr.  Norman.  The  improved  and  more  modern 
cottage  belongs  to  the  third  class  described  in  the 
abova  extract.  There  is  a  "cook  loft'*  over  one -half 
of  the  house,  and  this  is  approached  by  a  movable,  or  if 
fixed,  a  very  rickety  ladder.  Hardly  ever  is  there  any 
ceiling  to  be  seen,  a  calico  screen  nailed  to  the  rafters 
being  found  instead.  There  is  generally  a  window  or 
two  in  the  back  of  the  house,  but  many  (if  not  most) 
cottages  have  no  back  doors.  A  large  number  of  the 
door  frames  appear  as  if  not  properly  fixed  in  the  wall, 
so  that  the  wind  and  rain  beat  in  through  the  inter- 
vening gaps.  In  some  places,  instead  of  mortar,  there 
are  paper,  old  rags,  and  sacks  stuffed  between  the 
wooowork  and  the  wall,  and  the  houses  are  so  rendered 
fairly  comfortable.  The  inside  measurement  of  these 
cottages  (for  practically  all  of  them  are  of  the  same 
size)  is  19  ft.  by  14J  ft.  by  7i  ft.  A  large  number  of 
cottages  have  no  ovens  of  any  kind  in  them,  the  result 
being  that  a  baker*8  business  is  a  flourishing  one  iu 
Anglesea. 

Better  houses  are,  however,  being  gradually  built. 
Thus  eight  new  four-roomed  cottages  have  been  recently 
built  on  the  Parcau  estate  in  Llaneugiud  parish,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain their  cost.  I  also  saw  some  good  cottages  near 
Llwydiarth  Esgob,  and  near  Llangefni,  but  as  yet  they 
are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  old  ones. 

34.  The  general  complaint  is  that  cottage  property  is 
unremunerativ© ;  for  instance,  this  view  is  put  forward 
by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  who  gives  some  account  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  labourers'  cottages  (see  Appen- 
dix D.).  According  to  a  practical  mason  of  much 
experience,  the  expense  of  building  a  cottage  of  the 
ordinary  type,  with  a  half  loft  and  earthen  floor,  would 
be  about  50l,  and  a  rent  of  from  21.  to  21.  12«.  would  be 
usually  paid  for  it.  I  give  in  Appendix  E.  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  building  two  four-roomed 
cottaees  in  1892  ac  Aberffraw,  which  though  it  is 
outside  the  Anglesey  Union  does  not  differ  in  respect 
of  cost  of  labour  or  of  materials.  Each  cottage  in  this 
case  cost  about  66/. 

35.  At  present  cottages  are  generally  held  of 
independent  owners,  or  if  held  of  estate  owners  they 
are  situated  in  villages  and  not  dispersed  on  farms. 
The  number  of  those  which  are  sublet  to  the  labourers 
by  a  tenant  farmer  on  the  conditions  of  working 
on  that  particular  farm  appear  to  be  diminishing. 
It  was  alleged  that  labourers  preferred  cottages 
in  villages  owing  to  the  gi eater  security  of  their 
tenure,  though  I  was  not  informed  of  a  single  in- 
stance where  a  labourer  had  to  leave  a  farm  cottage 
without  at  least  a  month's  notice.  The  usual  notice  for 
other  cottages  is  six  months.  While  in  Anglesey  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  one  serious  disadvantage 
incident  to  this  kind  of  tenure.  Labourers  who  live 
in  this  class  of  cottages  appear  to  be  changing  their 
places  of  service  far  oftener  than  men  who  live  in 
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cottages  independentlj  of  tb«ir  employers.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  fixea  home,  and  the 
associations  connected  therewith,  cannot  possihly  be 
cultivated  as  they  should  be.  The  furniture  is  made 
to  consist  only  of  such  articles  as  can  easily  be  removed, 
nor  is  there  any  incentive  to  decorate  the  interior  of 
the  cottage  or  to  make  its  exterior  attractive  owing  to 
the  absence  of  permanency.  Formerly  there  were 
many  cotttiges  owned  by  tb©  labourers  themselves,  but 
the  leases  have  expired,  or  in  cases  of  freehold,  the 
cottages  have  been  sold.  There  are  still  a  few  remain- 
ing which,  as  I  haye  previously  suggested,  were  at  first 
probably  encroachments  on  the  waste.  The  rent  varies 
nrom  6d.  to  Is.  Sd,  a  week,  being  lowest  in  the  parishes 
of  Llanbadrig  and  UanfecheU,  and  highest  in  the 
direction  of  Llangehii. 

36.  The  only  villages  that  have  any  system  of  drain- 
age are  Llangefni,  Llanfechell,  Llanerchymedd,  and 
Amlwch,  those  of  the  two  last  being  very  defective. 

Water  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  surface  wells, 
which  are  naturally  liable  to  pollution,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  outside  the  chief  villages  it  is 
quite  an  exception  to  find  privies  in  conmexion  with 
labourers*  cottages.  Sanitation  appears  to  have  been 
much  neglected  by  the  authorities  in  the  district,  nor 
did  I  meet  with  such  evidence  of  personal  cleanliness 
among  the  lower  classes  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  elsewhere.  As  it  is  too  difficult  to  treat  separately 
of  cottages  dispersed  on  farms  throughout  the  country, 
I  shall  briefly  review  the  accommodation  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  chief  villages. 

To  commence  with  Llanerchymedd,  in  which  the 
Union  workhouse  is  situated,  there  are  in  that  part  of 
the  village  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Amlwch  ;  155 
'  dwelling-houses  with  661  inhabitants,  but  there  are  46 
of  the  houses  without  any  privies,  while  the  drains  are 
exceptionally  bad,  and  many  are  closed,  so  that  there 
is  actual  soakage  into  the  houses.  The  scavenging  in 
this  part  is  left  to  the  Amlwch  Highway  Board,  and 
about  a  month  prior  to  my  visit  the  Eural  Sanitary 
Authority  had  sent  a  notice  to  the  clerk  and  surveyor 
of  the  Amlwch  Board  compelling  them  to  send  their 
scavengers  to  Llanerchymead,  which  is  about  6  miles 
distant  from  Amlwch. 

In  another  part  of  Llanerchymedd,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Ehodogeidio,  there  is  a  population  of  112,  for 
which  there  are  38  dwelling-houses,  10  of  which  have 
no  privies.  The  drains  here  algo  are  very  bad,  and  the 
water  is  entirely  drawn  from  wells  which  cannot 
possibly  be  free  from  contamination.  In  Church  Lane» 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  are  12  houses  with  only 
five  privies. 

LUaofeohelL  Llanfechell  village,  which  is  probably  the  best  in 
the  Union,  consists  of  55  dwellmg-houses,  and  has  a 
population  of  131  persons.  There  are  11  houses  without 
privies,  but  only  four  or  five  without  back  doors. 
About  half-a-dozen  pigstyes  appear  to  be  far  too  near 
to  the  houses  to  which  they  belong,  while  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  refuse  heaps  are  also  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  dwellings.  There 
is  fairly  good  drainage  here. 

In  Llanfechell  parish  there  are  three  charity  cot* 
tages  belonging  to  Llanfechell,  Llanbadrig,  and  Llan- 
drygarn  parishes  respectively.  They  are"  one-room 
straw-thatched,  but  stone-walled  cottages.  The  first 
is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  is  inhabited  by  only  one 
person ;  the  second,  which  is  somewhat  better,  is 
tenanted  by  a  husband  and  wife  and  two  children, 
while  there  is  a  husband  and  wife  and  four  children  in 
the  third.  I  understand  that  in  December  1891,  the 
Bural  Sanitary  Authority  served  notices  on  the  trustees 
to  put  them  in  better  repair  or  that  they  would  be 
declared  uninhabitable,  bat  up  to  the  date  of  my  visit 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  noticu. 

Cemmaes.  ConiTnaert,  with  328  inhabitants,  has  101  dwelling- 

houses  of  which  there  are  quite  30  without  privies.  In 
fact  I  was  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  village 
would  probably  resist  with  force  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  Public  Health  Acts  in  the  matter  of  providing 
privies,  as  they  are  well  content  with  a  primitive 
mdifference  to  sanitation.  There  is  no  drainage  here 
whatsoever,  and  all  the  slops,  &c.  are  thrown  out  on 
the  highway,  and  the  refuse  of  several  pigstyes  also 
runs  to  the  road.  Luckily,  however,  the  place  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  a  stream  (y  Wygyr)  flows  through 
the  village,  and  there  is  at  least  one  excellent  well  to 
supply  the  people  with  water  of  undoubted  quality. 
Cemmaes  has  pretentions  as  a  summer  resort ;  it  ought 
to  look,  first  of  all,  to  its  own  sanitation. 


But  perhaps  the  most  wretched  place  in  the  whole 
Union  is  the  town  of  Amlwch.  Though  fl  have  not  the 
exact  figures,  its  population  probably  amounts  to  about 
3,000,  but  it  has  no  local  authority  of  its  own,  save  that 
of  the  parish  yostry.  It  is  subject  to  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  whole  Union,  and  owing  to  its  un- 
sanitary condition  gives  infinite  trouble  to  that  body. 
There  is  a  system  of  drainage  here,  but  it  is  very  de- 
fective, and  there  are  open  drains  in  several  parts.  As 
to  dwelling-houses,  there  is  in  Wesley  Street  a  row  of 
ten  cottages,  measuring  17  ft.  by  ISJ  ft.  by  6i  ft.  each. 
They  have  back  doors  and  large  gardens,  but  no 
privies.  There  are  also  six  other  houses  of  similar 
aimensions,  but  without  gardens,  back  doors,  or 
privies.  All  the  foregoing  (except  two)  are  slate  roofed, 
but  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  most  dilapidated 
straw-thatched  cottages  that  I  haye  ever  seen,  situated 
on  what  is  known  as  T  Bhos.  Some,  if  not  all  these 
are  parochial  property,  and  a  rent  of  6d.  a  week  is 
exacted  from  the  poverty-stricken  wretches  who  are 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  them.  There  are  also  some 
half-a-dozen  bad  houses  in  Machine  Street,  and  another 
bad  lot  in  Quay  Street  and  Poncyrodyn,  but  it  would  be 
easier  to  specify  the  satisfactory  dwelling-houses  in  a 
town  where  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  sanitary  matters. 

Llangefni  (population  1,622)  is  the  only  town  in  the 
Union  which  has  urban  powers.  The  houses  here  are 
of  a  better  class,  but  even  here  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  have  hitherto  been  unsatisfactory.  The  only 
water  at  present  available  for  the  use  of  the  town 
is  that  flowing  from  four  wells,  two  of  which  are 
in  close  proximity  to  inhabited  houses,  and  are  there- 
fore liable  to  contamination.  On  the  16th  November, 
the  day  previous  to  the  date  of  my  own  incjuiry,  Major- 
General  Phipps- Carey,  R.B.,  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Govemment  Board,  with  reference  to  an 
application  by  the  local  board  of  the  district  for 
sanction  to  borrow  6,2002.  for  works  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply.  The  water  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  to  the  town  had  been  analysed  by  Professor 
Wanklyn  with  satisfactory  results.  It  was  given  in 
evidence  that  owing  to  the  present  defectiye  arrange- 
ments, typhoid  fever  and  other  infections  diieases  were 
sometimes  prevalent  in  the  town. 

37.  Insanitary  conditions  and  water  pollution  are 
however  not  confined  to  the  towns  or  villages,  nor 
even  to  cottages.  Farm-houses  also  are  often  in  an 
eaually  bad  state.  To  give  one  instance,  a  farm  in 
Llaneugrad  parish  was  reported  to  the  sanitary  authority 
about  the  date  of  my  visit.  It  was  stated  to  be  exces- 
sively damp,  and  the  ceiling  in  every  room  had  fallen 
in  after  the  rain  had  come  through.  For  the  same 
reason  the  dairy  was  unfit  for  keeping  milk,  which  was 
therefore  kept  in  a  part  of  the  kitchen. 

38.  What  is  however  the  greatest  blot  upon  the 
character  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  working 
classes  in  Anglesey  are  the  sleeping  places  of  the 
unmarried  labourers  who  live  on  the  farms.  Their 
beds  are  always  placed  in  the  loft  of  some  out-house 
generally  over  the  stable.  Colloquially,  the  stable  loft 
('  loffli  y  stabl*)  is  equivalent  to  the  servants*  bedroom  ; 
the  place  is  often  difficult  of  approach,  and  when 
reached,  it  has  none  of  the  conveniences  generally 
associated  with  a  bedroom.  All  the  furniture  that  it 
contains  consists  of  the  beds,  wooden  boxes  for  keeping 
the  men's  clothing,  and  a  long  row  of  dirty  boots. 
Very  often  in  the  absence  of  a  utensil,  or  other  accom- 
dation  for  the  purpose,  the  men  relieve  themselves 
through  a  hole  inj  the  floor,  or,  as  in  one  ingenious 
instance  which  I  saw,  into  a  conduit  pipe  which  empties 
itself  into  the  yard  outside.  It  is  naturally  a  receptacle 
of  much  filth,  being  generally  left  in  the  charge  of  a 
junior  servant  girl,  who  probably  pays  only  periodical 
visits  to  it ;  the  bedclothes  are  washed  only  once  in 
every  six  months  or  so,  and  the  employer  excuBCs  him- 
self for  such  neglect  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  give  dean  bed  clothes  for  the  servants'  room. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  many  of  the  men  are 
utterly  regardless  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms, 
some  of  tnem  often  going  to  bed  in  their  working 
clothes,  without  taking  even  their  boots  off*,  while 
if  there  is  one  sleeping  place  in  a  neighbourhood 
known  to  be  more  comfortable  than  the  others  it 
becomes  the  rendezvous  of  large  parties  of  young 
men  at  night.  To  give  one  example,  at  a  farm  I 
visited  three  adult  servants  and  one  lad  had  their 
sleeping  room  in  a  loft  over  the  stable.  The  room 
measured  17  ft.  by  12i  ft.,  and  the  roof,  which  had 
the  tiles  and  bare  rafters  in  sight,  sloped  upwards  from 
the  floor  at  the  sides.  There  was  a  piece  of  glass  of  the 
size  of  two  ordinary  tiles  fixed  in  the  roof  to  admit  a 
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little  light,  while  I  had  to  climb  up  a  lon^  and  almost 
perpendicular  ladder  through  a  square  hole  in  the  floor 
BO  as  to  get  into  the  room.  I  was  subsequently  con- 
ducted over  the  dwelling-house,  which  in  tnis  case  had 
ample  room  for  accommodating  all  the  hands  engaged 
on  the  farm,  but  owing  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
were  not  utilised  for  the  purpose.  All  the  out-buildings 
were  also  substantial  and  well-planned,  but  while  the 
comfort  of  the  horses,  the  cattle,  and  even  the  pigs, 
had  been  so  well  provided  for,  that  of  the  labourers  had 
been  entirely  over-looked,  with  the  result  that  they 
had  to  be  lodged  in  the  most  inconvenient  comer  on 
the  whole  premises.  At  Llanfechell,  Captain  0. 
Thomas  asserted  that  in  no  single  instance  within  his 
experience  as  a  land  agent  had  a  farmer  asked  for  a 
new  servants'  bedroom,  nor  even  for  repairing  an  old 
one,  thougi  it  was  usual  enough  to  ask  for  out- 
buildings. It  was  one  of  the  planks  in  the  programme 
of  the  proposed  Labourers*  Union  that  they  should 
dpmand  better  accommodation  for  indoor  servants,  that 
in  the  winter  months  a  fire  should  be  provided  either 
in  the  bedroom,  or  if  this  would  be  impossible,  in  some 
other  room,  which  should  be  reserved  for  their  exclu- 
sive use,  80  that  they  could  sit  there  after  supper  time, 
dry  cheir  clothes,  if  wet,  and  read  or  recreate  them- 
selves in  some  other  way.  In  far  too  may  cases  it  is 
practically  considered  that  the  servants  l?]ave  no  right 
to  remain  in  the  kitchen  after  they  have  finished 
supper,  and  if  they  feel  indisposed  to  go  straight  to 
bed,  they  wander  to  the  nearest  village,  and  go  either 
to  the  public-house,  or  to  another  establishment  that 
drains  much  of  the  younger  men*s  money  in  this 
country,  a  confectioner's  shop.  It  was  said  that  the 
hard  fare  of  some  farms  drives  the  youths  in  search  of 
more  palatable  eatables  at  the  past^rycook's,  but 
undoubtedly  the  habit  of  fore-gathering  at  such  places 
is  quite  a  curse  to  many  a  neighbourhood. 

V. — Gaiu)ens,  Allotments,  &c. 

39.  There  are  gardens  attached  to  almost  all  oottages 
outside  the  villages,  but  they  vaiy  in  extent  from 
20  perches  to  i  of  an  acre.  As  a  rule  there  was  a  neg- 
lected look  about  the  gardens,  in  which  only  early 
potatoes  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables  are 
grown.  In  villages  many  of  the  oottages  have  no  gar- 
dens at  all,  the  want  being  supplied  to  some  extent  by 
private  allotments. 

40.  At  Llangefni  there  are  56  allotments,  which 
measure  27  yards  X  7  yards,  or  6 '  25  perches  (nearly), 
and  are  let  at  5«.  each,  which  gives  a  rent  of  61.  Ss.  Od. 
ftn  lure,  while  the  remaining  seven  measure  28  or  29 
yards  X  7,  (or  say.  6  *  71  perches),  their  rent  at  6».  each 
being  equal  to  71.  3«.  Od.  an  acre,  &c.  These  are  on  the 
Baron  Hill  estate.  At  Cemmaes,  a  field  from  2  to  3 
acres,  is  also  divided  into  allotments,  whoso  measure- 
ments, I  was  told,  average  about  20  yards  X  12  yards, 
or  7  •  1  perches  (nearly).  They  are  let  at  from  7«.  6d.  to 
lOs,  each,  which  is  equivalent  to7i.  11«.  Od.  and  lOLil*.  Sd. 
an  acre  renpectively.  These  plots  were  intended  for 
occupiers  of  houses  belonging  to  the  same  landlord, 
but  as  the  demand  for  them  is  small  they  are  now  let 
to  any  applicants,  there  being  tradesmen  as  well  as  la- 
bourers holding  some.  A  complaint  was  made  at  the 
meeting  which  I  held  at  Llanfechell  that  another  field 
had  previously  been  allotted  by  the  same  landowner, 
but  after  it  had  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  consequently  been  well  manured,  he  substituted 
the  present  field  for  the  old  one,  and  this  fact,  which  had 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  lalwurers,  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  little  demand  for  the  plots  at  present. 

At  Parcau,  six  J-acre  plots  have  been  allotted  in  a 
field  as  gardens  for  the  new  cottag(\s  recently  built  there. 
Something  similar  has  been  done  at  Moelfre.  I  found 
no  general  desire  among  the  labourers  for  more  allot- 
ments. Lord  Stanley  oi  Alderley,  however,  suggests 
that  Amlwch  might  require  some.*  There  are  no  allot- 
ments under  the  Allotments  Act  in  the  district. 

41 .  Very  little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  potato 
grounds  which  farmers  give  to  their  own  labourers. 
The  following  is  Mr.  T.  Prichard's  statement :  '*  They 
**  measure  from  GO  to  80  roods  (of  8  lineal  yards),  the 
"  rows  being  about  27  inches  wide.  So  long  as  the  la- 
'*  bourer  is  in  the  farmer's  employment,  manure,  horse- 
**  labour,  and  the  carting  home  are  done  by  the  farmer ; 
*'  but  outside  labourers  are  allowed  to  plant  potatoes 
**  rent  free  if  they  manure  them  themselves."    In  some 


•  In  the  **  National  Review "  for  November  his  lordship  also  states, 
"There  were  niairly  500  allotments  made  at  Holyhead  from  20  lo35 
** years  ago.*'  The  Baron  Hill  estate  has  also  63  allotmeTit sat  Beau- 
maris, b\it  both  places  are  outside  the  Anglesey  Union. 


cases  it  is  difficult,  however,  for  an  **  outside  labourer,'*  Tw 

or  one  who  is   not  permanently  engaged,   to  obtain  ^JHS^ 

potato-ground,  especially  if  in  addition  to  this  he  has  LijocMi 

no  pig  to  provide  the  required  manure.  — 

42.  Instances  of  cow-pastures  are  very  rare,  more  so  Life  Ak* 
than  they  were  some  40  years  ago.  A  few  are  still  to  be  }^^ 
found  in  the  north-west  district.  The  pasture  of  a  sheep  ^*''""'* 
is  sometimes  given  to  an  indoor  servant,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  such  servants  are  the  more  provident  men, 
being  those  who  eventually  become  small  farmers ;  but 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  labourers  who  b^me 
employers  of  labour  themselves.  The  latter  position  is 
more  frequently  attained  by  marrying  a  farmer's 
daughter  rather  than  by  accumulating  savings.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  commonable  land  over  which 
labourers  have  grazing  rights  there  is  in  the  Union. 
There  is  a  large  village  green  ("  Marian  **)  at  Marian 
Glas ;  there  was  also  a  large  unenclosed  common  at 
Penrhoslligwy,  which  Lord  Boston's  tenants  grazed, 
but  Lord  Boston  has  recently  enclosed  it. 

Pigs  are  very  generally  kept,  the  county  being  in  fact 
famous  for  pig-breeding ;  they  are  not  fed  and  killed  for 
home  use,  but  sold  to  pay  the  rent.  The  pig  brings  in 
no  profit,  but  supplies  manure  which  in  many  oases  is 
necessary  before  a  potato-ground  can  be  obtained. 
Poultry  are  also  largely  kept,  though  not  to  the  extent 
they  might  be,  considering  that  there  is  an  exceptionally 
good  market  for  poultry  at  Llangefni.  In  fact,  such 
are  the  facilities  for  transport,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
hucksters  and  other  middlemen,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  any  kind  of  marketable  commodity* 
What  the  district  however  lacks  is  a  small  horticultural 
society  to  encourage  labourers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  gardening.  At  present  the  nearest  society  of  the 
kind  is  at  Gaerwen,  a  few  miles  beyond  Llangefni,  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Union. 


VI.— Benbpit  Societibs. 


Atwmof 


43.  With  perhaps  only  one  exception,  benefit  societies 
as  a  means  for  agricultural  labourers  to  provide  for 
their  maintenance  in  illness  have  proved  a  complete 
failure  in  the  Anglesey  Union.  Old  local  societies  nave 
decayed  aiLd  have  been  wound  up  almost  in  every  dis- 
trict, 80  tbat  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  persuading  and 
arguing  before  a  labourer  can  be  brought  to  see  the 
possible  advantages  of  joining  a  benefit  society.  There 
18  a  very  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which 
such  a  society  is  conducted,  so  that  in  the  case  of  those 
that  are  in  existence  the  work  of  management  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  members,  or 
possibly  of  the  secretary  alone.  It  is  also  to  be  feared 
that  the  members  have  not  learnt  how  to  deal  honestly 
with  one  another  and  that  men  ca.pable  of  following 
their  occupations  have  dishonestly  been  very  often  in 
receipt  of  sick  benefit — in  someca^es  for  years.  Several 
of  the  older  labourers  who  had  seen  the*  rise  and  fall 
of  many  a  club  in  their  time  attributed  their  failure 
with  singular  unanimity  to  this  kind  of  dishonesty; 
**  Twyllbwyso  dorrodd  v  clybiau  "  was  the  expression 
continually  used ;  in  other  words,  the  dishonest  receipt 
of  relief  broke  the  clubs. 

44.  Whatever  about  the  past,  there  is  at  preeent  no  ^P**,. 
general  club  for-  the  county  of  Anglesey.  About  1860,  S^TtiSj 
however,  a  gentleman  from  Holyhead,  a  Dr.  Jones  I  outhilonl 
believe,  attempted  to  form  a  series  of  independent 
friendly  societies  throughout  the  coimty  ;  they  were 
taken  up  warmly  at  the  time  in  many  places,  but  most 
of  them  did  not  last  more  than  three  years.  Since  then 
local  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  any  more 
success.  Early  in  1886  the  Anglesey  Working  Men's 
Friendly  Society  was  established  at  Llangefni  on  the 
same  principles,  it  was  stated  in  its  prospectus,  as  the 
Conservative  Working  Men's  Benefit  Society  of  Stroud. 
It  practically  owed  its  existence  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Boberts 
(of  the  National  Bank  of  Wales,  Llangefni),  who  became 
its  honorary  secretary.  It  claimed  to  make  provision 
for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  and  that  it  placed  old 
and  young  on  au  exact  equality  by  requiring  a  payment 
of  penny  a  day  from  all  members  not  exciit^ding  30  years 
of  age,  and  a  half])enny  a  month  extra  for  each  year 
beyond  30,  There  was  also  a  divi.sion  of  the  annual 
profits  amongst  the  members,  and  their  appropriation 
as  a  saving's  bank  investment  in  each  member's 
own  right  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Members  were 
enabled  to  leave  the  society  at  any  time  and  withdraw 
their  funds  by  forfeiting  the  preceding  two  years* 
profits  as  compensation  to  the  society,  and  at  65  years 
of  age  members  could  draw  out  the  whole  of  their 
money  without  deduction,  or  could  receive  in  lieu 
thereof  an  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  their  live?, 
while    at   death    the   lepresentatives   of  the  deceased 
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member  was  to  receive  the  entire  amount  standing  to 
his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society  without  any 
deduction.  During  its  brief  existence  the  society 
proved  a  great  success.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year 
(December  1877)  there  were  64  members  with  a  fund  of 
951. ;  by  November  1888  there  were  over  100  members 
and  a  fund  of  175^  In  the  end  of  1891  the  honorary 
secretary,  who  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  society 
gratuitously  for  six  years,  had  to  resign  owing  to  pres- 
sure  of  other  work,  and  instead  of  appointing  another 
secretary,  the  members  who  were  then  184  in  number 
(with  six  farmers  as  honorary  members),  decided  to 
divide  all  the  funds  which  amounted  to  410Z.  It  is  a 
serious  reflection  on  ihe  character  of  the  labourers 
of  tiie  district  that  they  helped  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  useful  organisation,  when  it  was  so  full  of 
promise. 

•45.  Last  year,  in  1891,  Captain  Owen  Thomas,  of 
Brynddu,  also  started  a  brancn  of  Oddfellows  at  Llan- 
fechell,  and  hitherto  this  young  society  has  made 
steady  progress  in  that  district.  The  only  other  exist- 
ing benefit  societies  are  the  following  : — 

(1.)  At  Llanerchymedd  (a.)  The  Druidical  Friendly 
Society  established  in  1825.  In  February  1891  it  had 
194  members,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  agricul- 
tnral  labourers.  Its  assets  were  492Z.  Its  sick  payment 
to  a  fuU  member  is  6«.  per  week  for  the  first  six  months, 
3».  a  week  for  the  next  six  months,  and  then  2«.  a  week. 
(6.)  A  branch  of  Oddfellows  established  in  1878.  It 
has  36  members  (which  is  the  highest  number  it  has 
ever  had),  but  only  two  out  of  that  number  are  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  one  being  a  small  farmer's  son 
and  the  other  a  labourer.  The  secretary  said  that 
l^ere  is  about  300Z.  in  the  bank. 

(2.)  The  Mechanics'  Friendly  Society  at  Amlwch, 
established  about  1866.  Farm  labourers  are  not 
eligible  for  membership,  as  it  was  originally  intended 
for  mechanics  only,  but  sailors  are  also  admitted. 
According  to  the  secretary,  who  is  a  working  shoe» 
maker,  it  is  increasing  in  strength  and  has  about  100 
members.  Contribution  \s.  2d.  a  month  sick  relief, 
7s.  a  week  for  first  six  months  to  full  member,  and  a 
burial  grant  of  61.  Its  members  are  not  allowed  to 
belong  to  any  other  society,  so  that  they  could  not, 
by  giving  notice  to  two  clubs  at  the  same  time,  obtain 
more  in  relief  than  they  could  earn  •  by  working, 
apparently  a  very  necessary  rule  in  Anglesey. 

About  five  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  to  Amlwch 
another  club  in  the  town  whose  members  were  mostly 
miners  had  been  divided,  having  practically  got  too 
weak  to  be  continued. 

(3.)  At  Marian  Glas  there  is  a  strong  local  club— 
the  Society  of  Independent  Brethren — with  about  200 
members  (labourers  and  farmers),  its  assets  being  757Z. 
Contributions,  Is.  per  month ;  sick  relief,  6s.  per  week  for 
first  12  months. 

(4.)  At  Llanbedrgoch  the  St.  Peter's  Friendly  Society 
(established  1864)  has  about  80  members,  quite  one-haft 
of  which  are  agricultural  labourers,  the  rest  being 
mechanics,  sailors,  and  farmers.  Assets  in  December 
1891  520L 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  above  societies  are  registered. 

46.  Excepting  the  foregoing  there  are  no  doctors'  clubs 
in  the  district,  but  there  are  two  or  three  clothing  and 
coal  clubs,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  examples  are  the 
Llanbadrig  and  Cemmaes  clubs,  which  are  organised  by 
the  Kev.  T.  Prichard,  vicar  of  the  parish.  His  state- 
ment  is  as  follows : — 

'*  In  the  Clothing  Club  there  are  107  members,  com- 
posed of  widows,  aged  men,  and  labourers'  wives. 
Their  contributions  average  about  Ss.  a  year  for  each 
member.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  bonus  of  4s.  is 
granted  to  each  member.  In  the  Coal  Club  there  are 
51  members,  who  contribute  on  an  average  about  Ss. 
yearly,  and  their  bonus  amounted  last  year  to  8».  for 
each  member. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  money  given  in  bonuses  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  concert  held  in  the  summer  time,  and 
also  by  the  contributions  of  some  of  the  landlords  and 
other  friends  (both  churchmen  and  nonconformists)  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

Where  such  clubs  are  not  found,  others  professing  to 
have  similar  objects  are  started  by  tradesmen  and  pub- 
licans. These  are,  however,  described  as  mischievous 
in  their  effects.  There  are  also  penny  banks  in  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
children  pay  in  Id.  a  week,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  fund  is 
raised  by  the  promoters  towards  giving  a  bonus  to  the 
children  when  the  money  is  distributed.    Thus  Mr.  H. 


E.  Jones,  master  of  the  British  School  at  Cemmaes,  B.-TI 
states,  **A  number  of  ladies  subscribe  towards  the  ^^[^w. 
**  bonus  for  those  who  keep  up  regular  payments.  It  is 
**  a  material  help  to  the  labourers  towards  clothing 
**  their  families  for  the  winter."  There  are  also  in  con* 
nexion  with  several  chapels  and  Sunday  schools  Bands 
of  Hope,  which  have  penny  banks  for  children,  and  in 
some  cases  a  collection  is  made  so  as  to  make  up  a 
bonus.  In  all  these  instances,  however,  the  money  is 
periodically  divided,  and  is  generally  used  by  the 
parents  to  buy  clothes  instead  of  being  re-invested  in 
the  children's  names. 

47.  A  very  large  business  is  done  by  the  Prudential  Life  inior- 
Assurance  Society  in  insuring  the  lives  of  children  for  •"^ 
small  sums  of  money,  either  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  certain  age.    The  death  payment  is  mostly 
preferred.    All  that  is  aimed  at,  as  a  rule,  is  to  secure 
a  substantial  sum  with  which  to  have  a  showy  funeral. 

There  is  no  savings  bank  other  than  that  of  the  Post 
OflBce,  of  which  a  veiy  small  minority  of  labourers, 
either  single  or  married,  avail  themselves. 


VIL — Tbade  Unions. 

48.  I  have  already  (in  paragraph  20)  given  some  ThelA- 
account  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  Labourers'  Union  in  uni'*'*'  d 
Anglesey  in  1890-1.  The  movement,  however,  partook  itflooU^Si 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  general  rising  against  the  long 
hours  of  work  than  that  of  a  permanent  organisation 
to  watch  the  interests  of  labourers.  There  were  other 
demands  put  forward  by  the  labourers,  such  as  an  im- 
provement  of  the  sleeping  accommodation  {see  par.  38), 
but  immediately  the  farmers  met  them  half-way  in  the 
matter  of  the  hours  of  work  it  appears  as  if  the  whole 
movement  collapsed.  This  must  nave  been  foreseen  by 
some  of  the  leaders  who  tried  to  induce  the  labourers 
at  their  public  meetings  to  form  themselves  into  a 
union  before  they  proceeded  to  formulate  their  demands. 
They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draft  a  few  rules  and  to 
select  officers,  but,  true  to  their  distrust  of  clubs,  they 
stopped  short  of  paying  any  subscriptions. 

Short-lived,  however,  as  the  movement  was,  it  un« 
doubtedly  did  much  good  apart  from  the  concessions  of 
the  employers.  It  brought  at  least  some  of  the  labourers 
to  reflect  on  their  condition,  and  it  also  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  best  employers. 


VIII. — G-ENERAL  Relations  between  Employer  and 
Emplo^tbd. 


49,  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hughes,  chairman  of  the  county  council,  on  the  subject. 

"There  is  not  much  friction,  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
**  best  of  feeling  between  masters  and  men.  The  best 
**  men  as  to  efficiency  and  morals  are  respected,  but 
**  between  the  larger  class  of  servants  and  their  em- 
"  ployers  there  is  ver}^  little  mutual  understanding  and 
"  fellow-feeling.  Socially  masters  have  very  little  to 
"  do  with  their  servants,  while  the  servants  are  likc- 
**  wise  indifferent  to  their  masters,  and  reckless  of  their 
**  property.'* 

Mr.  T.  Prichard,  of  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  says,  "As  a 
"  rule  the  relations  are  friendly,  but  the  employed  is 
**  master  of  the  situation  as,  if  he  leaves  his  place,  he 
**  gets  hired  immediately,  or  emigrates  to  Carnarvon- 
"  shire  or  South  Wales."  Several  farmers  in  discuss- 
ing this  question  at  Marian  Glas  admitted  that  there 
was  too  much  isolation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, except  during  farm  work,  and  they  thought 
that  the  improvidence  of  the  latter  was  to  some  extent 
due  to  then"  separation.  The  independent,  if  not  un- 
friendly feeling  that  arises  in  consequence  has  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  work.  Instances  were  given  of  men 
absolutely  refusing  in  harvest  to  work  overtime,  though 
they  were  offered  payment.  Mr.  Brocklebank  (see 
par.  13)  said  it  was  all  a  question  of  treatment.  If  the 
men  are  well  treated,  they  have  an  affectionate  regard 
for  their  employers,  and  study  their  interests  at  all 
times.  Small  favours  go  a  long  way ;  an  opportunity 
to  dry  wet  clothes,  permission  to  smoke  tneir  pipes 
round  the  kitchen  fire  after  supper,  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  way  the  food  is  cooked  and  placed  on 
the  table.  These,  and  similarljr  trifling  things,  which 
manv  servants  do  not  now  enjoy,  womd  not  cost  the 
employer  anything,  but  would  go  a  long  way  to  earn 
the  good-will  of  the  men. 

In  former  years  the  servants  were  asked  into  the 
family  kitchen  for  pi*ayers  every  morning,  but  in  most 
cases  this  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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IX. — The  General  Condition  op  the  Agbicultttral 
Labourer. 

50.  With  reference  to  this  question,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hnghes  states  that  "the  general  condition  of  the 
**  labourer  is  better  in  many  rcspectR,  the  heavier  work 
"  of  the  farm,  such  as  threshing,  mowing,  and  gathering 
"  hay,  is  now  done  by  machinery,  while  for  other  work 
•'  fhere  are  bettor  implements  for  the  use  of  labourers 
••  than  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are 
•*  also  better  off  in  respect  of  food  and  lodging,  though 
**  their  accommodation  still  falls  short  of  being  satie- 
**  factory ;  they  have  also  good  wages,  and  all  neces- 
"  saries  are  cheap.  Ijb  is  sad  that  as  a  class  they  are  so 
-'  indifferent  to  the  future,  and  are  so  improvident. 
"  The  habits  and  morals  of  some  of  them  are  also  coarse 
**  and  vicious.** 

Mr.  T.  Prichard  also  jotted  down  the  following  notes  : 
"Able-bodied  labourers  are  well  off  in  regular  employ, 
"  but  their  wives  are  very  incompetent,  and  do  not 
*'  make  their  homes  or  food  as  comfortable  as  they 
"  should.  Most  cottages  are  dirty  and  untidy;  the 
"  women  might  work  more  on  the  land.  Lads  boarded 
"  and  lodged  on  the  farms  are  better  off  than  cottagers. 
*'  Their  food,  as  a  rule,  is  good  and  plentiful,  their 
**  sleeping  accommodation  is  not  good.  Good  cottages 
"  and  bearooms  are  not  appreciated.  Lads  and  girls 
"  rather  immoral.  Improvidence  encouraged  by  extra- 
**  vagant  outdoor  relief ;  old  men  get  rheumatics,  and 
"  then  go  on  the  parish.  Relatives  do  not  support 
"  parents.  Too  much  tea  and  tobacco  are  used.  It  is 
"  difficult  for  labourers'  families  to  get  milk."  These 
views  were  substantially  corroborated  by  the  statements 
of  other  employers  and  the  admissions  of  labourers. 

51.  The  conclusion  I  am  forced  to  arrive  at  from 
what  I  heard  and  saw  is  that  much  less  saving  is  done 
by  young  unmarried  men  in  this  Union  than  in  any 
other  that  I  know  of.  The  only  savings  banks  are 
those  in  connexion  with  the  Post  Office  but  these  are 
very  little  availed  of.  In  all  probability^  other  banks, 
such  as  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  have  more 
labourers  on  their  books.  Mr,  John  Matthews,  J.P., 
bank  manager  at  Amlwch,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  to 
induce  servants  to  deposit  any  portion  of  their  wages. 
In  one  instance  when  he  was  changing  a  note  which  a 
servant  had  received  in  payment  of  his  wages  Mr. 
Matthews  tried  to  persuade  him  to  leave  a  part  of  the 
money  in  the  bank,  but  the  servant  could  not  see  any 
object  in  doing  so.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  might  save  enough  to  stock 
a  small  holding,  and  tlie  young  man  was  so  struck  with 
the  idea,  which  had  then  dawned  upon  his  mind  the 
first  time  in  his  existence,  that  he  deposited  a  few  pounds. 

52.  Those  who  derive  most  benefit  from  the  younger 
men's  wages  appear  to  be  the  pastrycook,  the  publican, 
the  tobacconist,  and  the  travelling  draper.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  taste  for  confectionery  (par.  38). 
As  to  drinking,  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  its  amount 
except  perhaps  at  Llanerchymedd  and  Amlwch.  When 
a  labourer  can  give  up  the  drink  he  is,  however,  able 
to  save  money.  **  I  find  that  one  of  my  men,"  writes  on 
employer,  **  who  became  a  teetotaller  three  years  ago, 
**  after  being  twice  fined,  has  now  20Z,  in  the  bank. 
"  His  total  cash  earnings  (on  his  own  food)  last  year  was 
"  431.  6«.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  so  that  they 
*•  can  save  if  they  like."  The  Bands  of  Hope  that  are 
being  formed  in  some  districts  ought  in  course  of  time 
to  effect  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
temperance. 

The  mischievous  custom  of  treating  sweethearts  to 
some  drink  at  public-houses  is  also  very  prevalent  in 
Anglesey.  Even  farmers'  daughters  were  treated  in 
this  way  at  fairs  and  markets  until  quite  recently,  but 
the  evil  is  now  mostly  limited  to  the  hiring  fairs  when 
the  public-houses  are  often  so  over-crowded  that  drink 
is  served  to  parties  in  the  bedrooms.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  smaller  villages  where  there  are 
only  a  few  public-houses.  It  is  one  of  the  many  causes 
that  produce  that  immorality  of  which  many  complain. 
It  would  probably  be  advantageous  if  in  granting  or 
renewing  licenses  for  such  houses  some  special 
conditions  could  bo  laid  down  as  to  the  rooms  in  which 
drink  can  ordinarily  be  served. 

Tobacco  is  hardly  less  expensive  a  luxury  for  many. 
Practically  everyone  smokes  or  chews,  or  does  both. 
By  the  end  of  each  meeting  I  held,  the  floor  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  tobacco  spittle.  Some  of  the 
sleeping-places  that  I  also  inspected  were  well  stained 
with  the  same  juice.  Apart  from  the  constant  drain  of 
money  which  this  excessive  use  of  tobacco  entails,  it 
must  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  younger  lads,  as 
well  as  being  filthy  in  the  extreme. 


53.  Travelling  drapers,  who  are  spoken  of  as  being 
of  Scotch  extraction,  carry  on  a  flourishing  business  in 
supplying  labourers  and  their  wives,  lads  and  young 
maids,  with  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel.  They  give 
credit  for  their  goods  and  have  a  most  efficient  system 
of  collecting  instalments  of  payment.  Many  of  the 
labourers  are  said  to  be  quite  under  the  thumb  of  these 
tallymen.  About  50  of  them  live  at  Bangor  from 
which  place  as  a  centre  they  work  Carnarvonshire  and 
Anglesey  doing  the  major  part  of  their  business  of 
course  m  the  quarry  districts  of  the  former  county. 
Small  village  drapers  are  getting  into  difficulties  owing 
to  the  competition  of  these  men.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  induce  many  of  the  younger  people,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  older  ones  too,  to  buy  things  that  are  not 
required, — shawls,  scarves,  ties,  cuffs,  feathers,  and 
flowers.  Of  late  years  the  labourers  have  been  spending 
on  clothes  very  nearly  twice  the  money  which  they 
formerly  did,  and  their  clothes  are  more  shoddy  too. 
Partly  owing  to  their  inferior  quality,  partly  to  the 
xmsatisfactory  accommodation  of  the  stable  lofts  where 
they  are  kept  by  the  servants,  partly  to  the  men's  own 
recklessness,  the  clothes  do  not  last  long.  Two  new 
suits  of  clothes  are  bought  every  year.  Unfortunately 
the  fact  that  the  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
service  seems  to  perpetuate  this  habit.  The  hiring 
period  and  a  few  weeks  after  are  the  **  season  "  of  the 
tradesmen  who  prepare  their  goods,  and  use  every  means 
to  advertise  them  as  specialities,  for  the  *'  pentymor  " 
or  end  of  term. 

54.  Many  labourers  greatly  impoverish  themselves  by 
incurring  heavy  expenses  in  procuring  costly  mourning 
for  funerals.  Some  are  known  to  have  crippled  them- 
selves for  life  by  blindly  following  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  this  respect,  and  as  relationships  are  traced  in 
Ajiglesey  almost  **  to  the  9th  degree "  the  occasions 
requiring  mourning  are  numerous.  Formerly  a  collec- 
tion used  to  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  on 
the  day  of  burial  to  help  the  surviving  relatives  to  bear 
the  expense,  on  some  occasions  the  offertory  at  church 
was.  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  These  customs, 
which  are  still  occasionally  observed,  have  probably 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  expensive  burials.  There 
is  not  even  the  example  of  a  better  educated  class  to 
guide  the  labourers  in  this  matter,  as  in  this  district  all 
classes  alike  seem  to  regard  a  costly  pageant  after 
death  more  essential  than  comfort  in  home,  food,  and 
clothing  for  the  living. 

55.  There  are  but  few  means  of  recreation  available 
to  the  labourers  in  the  district.  There  is  not  one 
instance  of  an  institute  or  reading  room,  but  night 
schools  are  kept  this  winter  at  Llaneugrad  and  Pen- 
rhoslligwy  ana  possibly  at  other  villages ;  a  few  servant 
men  attend,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  difficult  to  secure  their 
attendance.  It  was  suggested  that  more  would  attend 
if  the  supper  hour  did  not  clash  with  the  commencement 
of  school. 

There  is  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Cemmaes,  origin- 
ally raised,  and  maintained  in  a  most  efficient  state  by 
Captain  Owen  Thomas,  of  Brynddu.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  Anglesey  where  there  are  any  volunteers,  an 
attempt  to  start  a  corps  at  Amlwch  having  failed.  The 
volunteers  at  Cemraaes,  most  of  whom  are  connected 
with  agriculture  either  as  farmers  or  labourers,  number 
X08,  being,  I  was  informed,  about  one  in  every  five  of 
the  population  of  the  district  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  Up  to  September  last.  Captain  Thomas  had 
been  the  only  commissioned  officer  at  Cemmaes,  yet 
he  has  unaiaed  kept  his  corps  to  its  full  strength, 
always  turned  it  out  in  good  number  for  camp,  and 
provided  an  excellent  band. 

56.  The  Anglesey  labourers  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
important  lesson  of  self-reliance.  This  accounts  for 
that  want  of  mutual  confidence  among  them  which 
wrecked  their  proposed  union,  and  has  made  benefit 
societies  almost  impossible  in  the  district.  Very  few 
make  any  show  of  attempting  to  provide  for  old  age, 
the  majority  look  to  parish  relier  as  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  aged.  In  former  years  sufficient  distinction 
was  not  made  between  applicants  for  relief  who  were 
members  of  clubs  as  compared  with  those  who  were 
not.  Theyjwere  treated  very  much  alike  ;  and  there  was 
np  advantage  in  belonging  to  a  club,  in  fact,  there  was 
a  premium  on  improvidence.  I  was  told  that  latterly, 
however,  the  guardians  treat  club  members  more 
leniently  by  taking  into  account  only  about  one-half  of 
the  sick  benefit  received,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief 
to  be  granted.  But  this  rule  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  effect  to  have  much  influence  on  the  pauper-produc- 
ing portion  of  the  population.    The  chairman  of  the 
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board  states  his  opinion  that  relief  is  too  easily  got, 
and  that  **  improvidence  is  encouraged  1^  extravagant 
**  parish  relief"  (aee  par.  50).  '*  People  do  not  hate 
"  panperism  in  Anglesey,"  says  Mr.  Brocklebank,  *'  but 
•*  in  Gnmberland  they  are  quite  afraid  of  becoming 
*•  paupers."  At  present  one  out  of  every  20  persons, 
or  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  is  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief;  and  the  other  two  unions  which 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  county  (Holyhead,  and  Bangor 


and  Beaumaris)  have  an  equally  high  rate  of  pauperism. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  almost  any  other  respect,  the 
Anglesey  Union  might  be  taken  as  very  accurately 
representing  the  conditions  prevalent  through  the  whole 
island. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        D.  Llbuyeb  Teomas, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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for  half 

1871. 

18^1. 

1891. 

in 

1891. 

year 
ended 

y^^ 

ended 
26th 

March 
1892. 

1881-91. 

1871-91. 

1891. 

29th  Sep- 
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1892. 

'  Acres. 

£ 

, 

£ 

Amlwch-          -          -          - 

1     9,200 

12,038 

5317 

4347 

4.412 

-  9-0 

-20-0 

2-0 

1,197 

266 

1367 

Bodawryd 

454 

448 

32 

29 

30 

+  8*4 

-  6-2 

16-0 

7 

— 

Ck>edai)a- 

1.680 

1.295 

269 

214 

234 

+  9-3 

-18-0 

6-9 

67 

18 

60 

Llanallgo 
Uanbabo 

660 

691 

391 

398 

484 

+  9-0 

+10-9 

1-5 

107 

20 

106 

1304 

1.402 

113 

111 

117 

+  5-4 

+  3-5 

15-4 

18 

Llanbadrig 

4^162 

4,023   • 

1,114 

1.061 

1,060 

-  0-18 

-  4-9 

8-9 

267 

84 

408 

Lhwbedrgoch   - 

1     1,442    1 

1,070 

326 

800 

286 

-  4-6 

-12-2 

5-0 

76 

8 

81 

Llanddyfhan    - 

3jm 

3.041 

402 

528 

482 

-  8-7 

-  2-0 

7*9 

117 

6 

38 

1     3.434 

2,383 

.      652 

640 

634 

-  0-9 

-  2-7 

5*4 

140 

28 

121 

Llaneiluui 

2,106 

1.945 

1.073 

948 

811 

-14-4 

-24*4 

2*6 

228 

58 

255 

Llaoerchymedd* 

823 

87 

63 

276 

— 

— 

— 

1 

lilaneugiwl 

2,705    , 

1.286 

215 

302    < 

285 

-  4-9 

+82-5 

9-6 

64 

9 

M 

Llanfair  Mathafam  cithaf     - 

1.004 

1399 

717 

680 

744 

+  9-4 

+  8-7 

2-5 

196 

36 

192 

Lhtnfair  ynghomwy    - 

2,185 

1.493 

267 

278 

271 

-  2*6 

+  1-4 

7-8 

56 

18 

34 

LlanfecheU 

3,477 

3.130 

897 

923 

936 

+  1-3 

+  4-2 

8-7 

284 

66 

208 

Llanflhangel,  T.B. 

1.699 

1,445 

338 

322 

278 

-13-7 

-17-6 

5-7 

74 

23      ( 

120 

Uanfflewyn 

I     1,248 

1,008 

102 

79 

86 

+  8-8 

-18-6 

14-5 

17 

LJaDgefoi         .... 

1     2.367 

43«2 

1368 

1363 

1324 

+  3-9 

+  3-5 

1-4 

422 

108 

475 

lilanjrwyllog     -          .          -          . 

Llanrhwrdrus 

Llanwemlwyfo  • 

,     2.407 

2357 

197 

190, 

207 

+  8-9 

4-  5-0 

11-6 

35 

2 

17 

!     1.154 

1,028 

135 

116 

131 

+  12-8 

-  2-9 

8-9 

27 

— 

1,864 

1.740 

402 

403 

313 

-22-3 

-36-3 

5-9 

90 

16 

87 

lilechcynfarwydd* 

2,014 

1334 

340 

352 

189    , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

58 

PenrhosHugwv  - 

.   2.443 

1,782 

426 

385    i 

876    ' 

-  2-3 

-11-5 

6-4 

92 

17 

98 

t     1,991 

1,677 

326 

300 

271 

-  9*6 

-16-9 

7-3 

68 

12 

65 

Ehosbeirio        .... 

377 

341 

26 

39 

SO 

-28-0 

+  16*3 

12*5 

6 

— 

•_ 

Tregaian 

2,080  : 

1,501 

109 

111 
15.182 

146 

+30-6 

+33-0 

14-4 

27 

— 

— 

58,612 

£66361 

16329 

14.660 

-  8-4 

-  9-6 

3-9 

3.736 

784 

8,800 

*  The  parish  of  Llanerchymedd,  which  is  very  small,  only  about  8  acres  in  extent,iis  generally  taken  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Llechcynfarwydd 
and  there  has  been  some  re-adjustment  of  their  boundaries  within  the  last  decade.    The  principal  portion  of  the  town  is  in  Amlwch  parish. 


Examples 


APPENDIX  B. 

of  the  Co«T  of  Laboub  on  particular  Farms  for  the  Year  ended  November  13th,  1892. 
No.  1. — Llwydiarth  Esgob  Farm.    T.  Pritchard,  Esq.  . 
Paatnre  and  Botation,  135  acres;  Arable,  45  acres ;  Total,  180  acres. 


Oooupation. 

Wages. 

On  whose 
Finding? 

Cottage  or 

Sleeping 

Accommodation. 

Food  in 
Harrest 

(oneMonth. 

t.<».,  at  68. 

per  Week). 

Other  Extras  and  their  Estimated 
Value. 

Estimated 

Total 
Earnings. 

Foreman  labourer  (mar- 
ried). 

Per  week. 
£  8,    d. 
0  16    0 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 
0  10    0 

Per  annum. 
36    0    0 

18  10    0 
4  10    0 
14  10    0 

On  his  own  find- 
ing, except    in 
harvest. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

On       employer's 
food,  48  weeks 
at  5*..  12i. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Cottage  rent  free  - 
^.08.Sd, 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Sleeping  accommo- 
dation at  farm- 
house, l/?.2<f.  per 
week.  3/.  0«.  Sd, 

Ditto 
Ditto 
iHtto 

£    8.  d, 
14    0 

14    0 

14    0 
14    0 

14    0 

14    0 
14    0 
14    0 

£    8.    d. 
Two   loads   of  manure  for 

garden,  at  4».                      -    0    8    0 
Potato  ground,  manure.  Ac.     1  10    0 

£    8,  d, 
46    2    8 

£1  18    0 

First  carler 

6d.  for  each  Sunday  during 

winter  (say)  -          •          -    0  10    0 
Potato  ground.  Ac.     -          -    1  10    0 

46    4    8 

£2    0    0 

Spademan-      "    - 
Cowman    • 

Extras  about  U.  2f.  Od. - 

Potato  ground            -          -    1  10    0 
Bull  money  (say)       -          -    0  10    0 

41    6    0 
41    4    0 

£2    0    0 

Bailiirorrhwsmon")- 

A  gratuity                   -          -    1    0    0 
Tips  for  journeys        -.         -    0  10   0 

58  14    8 

£110    0 

Second      carter     (full- 
grown  youth). 

General  boy,  about  14 
years  of  age. 

Dairy  maid 

Earnest  money  (twice)         -    0    2   0 

Earnest  money          -          -    0    1    0 

Earnest  money     (2#.    each 

time)-          -          •          -040 
Gratuity  after  calYing  season    0    6   0 

84  16    8 
20  16    8 

81    8    8 

£0    9   0 

£318  10    0 

B^  76120. 


N.B.— This  total  does  not  include  payment  for  threshing. 
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R07AL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


B.-VI. 
AvQLmrz, 


tuiu 
86rvant8  regularly  employed.    The  food  of  each  labourer  (or  the  food  and  sleeping  acoommodation  provided  for  ''^^J^ 
each  servant)  is  estimated  at  7$.  a  week. 


No.  2. — GWBEDOG-UOHA,   IK  THE  PaBISH  OF  RhODOGEIBIG. 

OwHBE  and  OccuPiBE,  Mr.  William  Robbets.    Number  of  acres,  370.    Two  outdoor  labourers  and  five  indoor 


Cash  Paymento. 


1,  Edward  Owen - 


2.  William  Hnghes 


3.  Hufch  Evans    - 

4.  Hairy  Evans    • 
6.  Owen  Owens    • 

6.  John  Jones 

7.  Tliomas  Owen  < 
Mary  Roberts 

Hfl-"n«-^  Evans 
Jane  Parry 


Wages,  lOs,  per  week 
Gratnity 


Wages,  »•.  per  week  • 
Gratuity 


Perouisites,  Ac,  and  their 
Estimated  Yalne. 


£  #.  d. 

86    0    0     House  rent  free 
10   0  1  Bntter-milk«  Sd.  weekly 
!  80  roods  (of  8  yards  each)  of 


£  #.  d. 

£10    0 
0  IS    0 


£27    0    0  I     potatoes 
===  Pig  lil 


23    8 
0  10 


£23  18    0 


At  122. 15t.  per  six  months  •  25  10  0 

At  122.  per  six  months         •  24   0  0 

At  IW.  per  six  months         •  22    0  0 

At  lOl.  per  six  months         -  20    0  0 

At  Si.  (one  term  only)         -  3    0  0 

At  (U,  per  six  months          •  12    0  0 


flitter 


Same  extras 


£4  11    0 


4  11    0 


No  extras  • 


11  10 
8  0 
6  12 


6    0 
4    0 


At  51. 15s.  per  six  months 

,  ,  At4/.   - 

William  Rowlands,  jockey  At  2*.  per  day  for  11  weeks  - 

?\  At  15s.  per  week  for  eight 
1X..-K  rw^«  J  '      weeks  for  hay  harveiit     - 

Hugh  Owen  )    At  II.  for  four  weeks  for 

C      com  harvest 
John  Hughes  for  piece-work  clearing  ditches  -  - 

Jobbers,  for  thinning  swedes  at  6d.  per  furrow  of  20  roods  (of  8  yards  each)  going  once  over 

i!  banking       «       at'Vf.  (Id.  per  rood. "  (This  was  about  equal  to  4#.  6ci.  per  day)  • 

Bills  of  joiner.  151. ;  stonemason,  141. ;  smith,  17f. ;  saddler.  8/. 

Teterinai7  surgeon,  for  one  year's  attendanqe  ....... 


Board  at  7«.  per  week. 
191.  4f .  • 


Ditto 


Board  and  lodging  at 

farm.  181. 4ff. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Board  and  lodgings  at 

7s.  per  week.  182. 4s. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto  (say)  SI.  17s. 

Board  for  12  weeks  af) 
7s.  per  week.  41. 4s.    S 


I 


£  s.  d. 
54  0  0 
10    0    0 


Ur.  Williams.  Pare  Newydd,  for  threshing  corn 

Estimate  for  Mr.  Edmund  Boberts's  own  services  in  the  capacity  of  farm  bailiff 


Total 


£  s.  d. 
4015  0 


47  IS  0 


48  14   0 


88  14  0 
aft  4  0 
10    0   0 

14    4   0 

10    0  0 

5    0  0 

5    0  0 

18    0  0 


64  0  0 
10  0  0 
60    0    0 


4   0 


N.B.— Holidfi^s  and  fairs  for  which  wages  were  not  stopped.  7i  d«ys. 


No.  3. — BoDAFON  Farm,  Pbnbhobij.iowt  Pasish. 

Statement  of  Payments  in  respect  of  Wages  for  Aoai- 
CULTUBAL  Laboue  on  the  above  Farm  from  November 
13th,  1891,  to  November  13th,  1892. 

Extent,  300  acree. 


Heath  or  mountain  land  oat  of  cultivation 
Woodland  and  waste,  cannot  be  cultivated 
Grass  and  arable  land 


No.  of  Acres  under  Crops. 


Hay  . 

Oats^ 

Swedes 

Potatoes 

Mangolds 

Grass 


No.  of  Cattle  and  Horses  kept. 

Cattle,  including  12  dairy  cows 
Horses,  6  working  on  farm,  colts    - 
Sheep  -  ,  -  -  . 


Acres. 

-  50 

-  50 

-  200 


46 

40 

12 

3 

1 
98 

200 


76 
14 
40 

130 


The  following  sums  (which  are  in  addition  to  food) 
were  actuiuly  paid  last  year : — 


One  married  man  ("  Hwsmon  ")  acting 
as  cowman  in  winter,  living  in  a  cot- 
cottage  on  the  farm  (2Z.  rent  yearly 
to  tenant),  hired  for  two  periods  of 
six  months  each  at  10».  a  week  and 
food,  11.  gratuity  at  harvest,  land 
to  plant  one  sack  of  potatoes  - 

One  general  labourer,  hired  for  two 
periods  of  six  months  each,  at  lOf .  a 
week  and  food  gp^tuity 

One  single  man,  living  on  the  farm, 
acting  as  ploughman  .  -  - 

One  single  man,  living  on  the  farm, 
acting  as  ploughman  ... 

One  boy  -  -  •  -  . 

Different  men  hired  for  occasional  work 

Iwo  domestic  servants  (maids) .  f 


d. 


27    0    0 


26  10    0 

24    4    0 


16    5 

0 

6    0 

0 

21  17  11 

20  16 

0 

To  smith  and  joiners      ... 

Food  for  six  men  for  12  months,  valued 

at  68.  a  week    .... 


93  12    0 
£244  14    4 


No  estimate  is  here  given  of  the  cost  of 
the  food  provided. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  E.  Edwabds. 
D.  Lleufer  Thomas.  Esq. 

November  25th,  1892. 
No.  4. — Obmmaes  Fawb  Faem,  Llakbadbig  Pabish. 
In  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Edmunds. 

Total  area,  217  acres,  made  up  as  follows : — (in  1891-2;) 
root  crops,  18  acres ;  corn,  42 ;  hay,  43 ;  pasture,  117. 
Stock  consists  of  75  head  of  cattle;  100  sheep;  11 
horses  of  every  description,  including  three  colts  and 
some  half-a-dozen  pigs. 

Statement  of  Wages  paid. 


Foreman  labourer,  10«.  a  week,  with  food 
and  the  planting  of  half  sack  of  potatoes, 
say  15«.       -  .  -  -  - 

One  carter,  10«.  a  week,  with  food  and  the 
planting  of  half  sack  of  pototoes,  say  lbs. 

One  carter,  10».  a  week,  with  food  and  the 
planting  of  half  sack  of  potatoes,  say  lbs. 

One  cowman,  11*.  a  week,  with  food,    do.  - 

One  ordinary  labourer,  9t.  6<l.  -  - 

One  lad,  at  ol.  a  year  and  food 

Dairymaid      -  -  -  -  - 

General  maid  .... 

The  aboTe  represents  the  regular  staff  of 
the  farm. 

Occasional  Labour. 

Two  men  for  seven  weeks  in  harvest,  at  18». 

a  week  and  food  .... 
Ten  extra  men  for  four  days  thrashing,  at 

28.  a  day  and  food  .... 
Four  lads  for  about  three  weeks  weeding 

swedes,  at  9d.  a  day  ... 


e  8.  d. 


26  15  0 
26  15   0 


26 

15 

0 

29 

7 

0 

25 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

IS 

10 

0 

12  12  0 

4  0  0 

2  U  0 

£188  12  0 


The  food  is  not  estimated  in  the  above. 
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7hs 

TVJULL 

Laboubjeb. 


No.  6. — Ttmawb,  neae  Llanerchymedd. 
Mr.  Alexander  McKillop. 
Area=83  acres,  of  which  20  were  under  com,  6  had 
roots  and  potatoes,  18  had  hay  ;  and  rest  were  pasture 
last  year.  One  married  labourer,  who  acts  as  carter, 
and  two  indoor  servants  employed,  all  three  receiving 
their  board. 


Carter  received  10«.  a  week  all  year 

Extra  harvest  money 

Planting  of  one  sack  of  potatoes,  estimated 


£      8. 

26  0 
2  0 
1  10 

d. 

0 
0 
0 

£29  10 

0 

£    8.  d. 

N.B. — This  year  he  had  out  of  his  plot  about 
11  sacks  of  potatoes,  which  would  sell  for 

about  55.  a  sack  after  being  picked           -        2  15  0 

No.  6.  Another  farmer,  a  freeholder  on  a  farm  of  230 
acres,  employs  two  indoor  servants  and  one  ordinary 
labourer,  one  *  hwsmon,'  and  an  occasional  jobber. 

£    8.  d. 

The  *  hwsmon  *  had  last  year  9«.  a  week  -      23    8  0 

Cottage  and  garden  rent  free,  estimated  at        2  12  0 

Harvest  money      •            -            -            -        1     0  0 
Potatoe  ground,   in  which  six  sacks  of 

potatoes  were  grown       -            -            -        1  10  0 

£28  10  0 


No  estimate  is  given  for  food. 
No.  7.  H.  Evans.  Sam,  Fadog.  222  acres,  three  indoor 
servants,  and  one  lad  also  indoor,  and  two  labourers 
employed,  all  on  farmer's  finding.  The  employer  himself 
and  two  of  his  sons  also  work  on  the  farm.  Total 
labour  bill  for  the  year  19U.  15«.  Od. 


No.  8.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Mynydd  Mwyn  Mawr.  Total 
acreage,  360  acres,  of  which  83  acres  were  last  year 
under  com  and  roots,  the  remainder  hay  and  pasture. 
Employs  eight  labourers,  two  maids,  and  two  jobbers 
occasionally.  Total  labour  bill  for  year,  including  esti- 
mate at  68.  per  week  for  food,  and  threshing  bill 
=418Z.  68.  6d. 

No.  9. — BoDOBGAN  Home  Farm. 
Sir  George  Meyriok,  Bart. 

This  is  not  in  the  Union,  but  the  conditions  are  nearly 
identical.  Acreage,  260.  Total  payments  in  wages. 
1891-2,  387Z.  8«.  bd. 

These  are  examples  of  the  net  earnings  of  three  oi 
the  labourers  living  on  their  own  food,  except  that  tea 
is  given  in  harvest  time,  the  total  value  of  which  might 
be  estimated  at  88. : — 

£     8.   d. 

Foreman,  12  months,  at  168.  per  week      -      38    8    0 
„  1  month,  harvest  -  -        4  12    0 


Spade  man,  12  months,  at  15«.  per  week 
(Or  cattleman)  1  month,  harvest  - 


Horsekeeper,  12  months,  at  14«.  per  week 
Signle  man,     1  month,  harvest 


B.-VI. 
Avolbsbt. 


£43  0 

0 

£  8. 

36  0 
4  8 

d. 

0 
0 

£40  8 

0 

£  «. 

33  12 

4  8 

d, 

0 
0 

£38  0 

0 

APPENDIX  0. 


A  Labourer's  Invitation  to  Ahglbset. 

[A  translation  of  the  Welsh  original.] 

Llangaffo,  Anglesey, 
Dear  Sir,  September  19, 1892. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  you  coming  out  to  take  our  part 
as  working-men  ;  it  is  truly  necessary  for  some  one  to 
come  out  as  such  by  this  time.  Our  sleeping-places  are 
really  not  fit  for  pigs,  and  what  is  worse  is  that  there 
is  no  time  lo  eat  a  bit  of  food.  We  are  bound  to  be  in 
the  house  ready  for  breakfast  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  [we  are]  without  anything  till  mid- 
day, and  after  that  until  6  at  night,  and  it  is  only  a 


small  allowance  that  is  given.  This  is  our  lot  at 
present ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  improve.  We,  as 
working  men,  confidently  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
very  shortly  in  Anglesey,  and  you  shall  then  have  all 
particulars.  We  are  visited  with  every  form  of  revenge 
that  they  are  capable  of.  I  hope  that  this  one  letter 
will  be  of  some  encoui^gement  for  you  to  come  here 
and  that  we  shall  have  t^e  privilege  of  welcoming  you 
in  open  field  at  Llangefni  next  month.  I  conclude  with 
warm  feelings  toYrards  you. 
I  am,  &c. 

An  Anolbsbt  Workiitg  Man. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Small  Holdings,  &c. 


The  following  letter  was  recently  addressed  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  to  the  chairman  of  the  Anglesey 
County  Council : — 

"  Sir, 

**  On  the  28th  July  last  it  was  proposed  at  the 
county  council  to  inquire  of  the  principal  landowners 
of  the  county  and  others  what  lands  they  were  prepared 
to  sell  or  let  for  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act.    The  motion  was  lost, 

**  I  will,  however,  imagine  such  a  letter  to  have  been 
sent  to  me,  and  with  your  leave  will  give  the  answer 
which  I  must  have  given  to  it  if  I  had  received  .it.  It 
is  obvfous  that  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  community 
to  displace  one  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
another ;  so  that  there  can  be  but  few  farms  to  sell  to 
the  county  council.  I  have  one,  however,  of  a  little 
over  130  acres,  so  conveniently  iDtersected  by  roads 
that  it  would  be  suitable  for  division  into  small 
holdings,  and  where  the  tenant  could  be  reduced  by 
dejoprees  to  the  occupation  of  a  small  portion  without 
injury.  I  enclose  a  map.  I  have  already,  a  few  years 
ago,  sold  twenty-eight  farms  to  the  tenants  and  thirteen 
holdings  to  others,  some  of  them  relations  of  the 
tenants  and  in  a  few  case^  farms  were  ofiered  to  the 


tenants,  and  as  they  had  not  sufficient  means  to 
purchase  them,  the  matter  dropped.  I  have  latelv 
renewed  the  offer  by  my  agent,  the  rector,  and  myself 
to  those  tenants,  and  have  informed  them  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  new  Small  Holdings  Act, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  them  had  accepted  in 
order  to  see  how  the  Act  is  worked;  but  th«y  have 
refosed,  and  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are.  Although  I 
have  sold  about  forty  small  holdings,  and  invested  the 

{>urchase  money  in  comparatively  mrger  farms,  yet  the 
ar^er  portion  of  mv  property  in  Anglesey  is  still 
divided  into  small  holdings  ;  and  I  could  not  sell  any 
of  the  large  farms,  because  of  their  residental  value  to 
me,  and  because  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  have  enlarged 
either  the  dwelling-houses  or  the  buildings,  and  in 
several^  cases  put  i^p  entirely  new  houses,  without 
increasing  the  rent,  and  this  outlay  would  be  sacrificed ; 
and  unless  the  county  council  were  to  buy  farms  with 
worn-out  houses  and  building,  which  must  in  any  case 
como  down,  it  could  likewise  not  afford  to  sacrifice 
existing  buildings,  and  to  erect  new  one«,  for  small 
holdings.  So  many  of  my  tenants  have  been  successful 
at  all  the  agricultural  shows  that  I  am  fullv  convinced 
that  the  proportion  of  larger  farms  which  1  happen  to 
possess  are  necessary  for  good  agriculture  and  its 
improvement,  and  also  as  encouragements  for  the 
smaller  farmers  to  endeavour  to  rise  from  a  small 
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holding  Ui  a  larger  one.    They  are  also  neoessarj  for 
•   the     supply     of     county    councillors    and    poor-law 
craardians. 


B.-VI.        _^,^  _ 

gaardians. 


Cost  of 
cottages. 


*'  If  prices  had  not  been  so  reduced  by  unrestricted 
imports,  tiie  Small  Holdings  Act  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  and  unless  prices  will  improve,  few  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  Act. 

**  I  remain,  &c, 

"Stanlby  of  Aldsblst. 
"Penrhos,  Holyhead, 
"  September  29,  1892." 

I  have  also  received  in  the  course  of  some  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  the  following 
information  about  cottages,  &c.,  which  though  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  Anglesey  Union,  relates  to 
property  within  the  island : — 

**I  have  only  built  one  labourer's  cottage,  near 
Penrhos,  Holyheia/d,  by  my  own  masons,  and  a  nearly 
exactly  similar  one  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Tan  Befail  for  a 
small  farm  for  about  1601. ;  both  cost  about  the  same, 
stone  being  close  by.  I  am  going  to  build  another, 
similar,  but  with  inside  plan  slightly  impro7ed,  on  a 
holding  of  12  acres  close  to  Llandrygam  church  next 
spring.  These  houses  are  externally  great  improve- 
ments on  the  usual  square  boxes  in  Anglesey.  There 
is  a  kitchen  and  bedroom  on  ground  floor  with  pantry 
and  lobby  and  two  bedrooms  above,  spare  place  for 
boxes  ...  I  am  going  to  put  up  a  new  building 
also  at  the  same  place  near  Llandrygarn  church,  as 
my  agent  said  the  touant  could  then  well  pay  41,  a 
year  more  than  his  present  rent  of  121,  for  12  acres, 
which  in  1816  let  for  9L  lOs.    You  will  see  how  little 


interest  farm  buildings  and  cottages  give.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  me  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  to  have  pulled  down  the  cottage  and  let  the  land 
to  the  adjoining  farmer.    .     .     . 

As  to  allotments,  I  imagine  the  supply  is  equal  to 
the  demand  at  Holyhead.  I  made  10,  two  years  ago  at 
Bodedern  (in  Holyhead  Union)  and  one  this  year  had 
some  delay  in  letting.  I  fancy  some  might  be  wanted 
at  Amlwch,  but  I  have  no  land  near  there.  AlB  to  my 
cow-runs  (at  Penrhos),  14  cows  and  three  heifsrs  were 
taken  into  the  cow  leys  the  last  year,  and  thej  all 
belonged  to  persons  in  Holyhead. 

**Asto  thrift  of  Cheshire  or  Anglesey  labourers,  I 
am  hardly  in  a  position  to  compare  them.  My  agent 
here  (Alderley  Park  in  Ohediire)  tells  me  this  morning 
that  lads  of  course  are  improvident,  but  that  when  they 
become  men  he  thinks  they  save  money.  A  good  many 
of  my  tenants  here  (in  Cheshire)  began  as  farm 
labourers.  The  railway  excursion  trains  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  unsettling  both  town  and  country 
labourers,  wasting  their  money,  not  benefiting  their 
health,  besides  being  a  nuisance  to  the  places  visited. 
I  have  heard  general  complaints  in  Anglesey  as  to  the 
idleness  of  labourers  as  cx)mpared  with  former  times ; 
my  own  observation  is  limited  to  remarks  passed 
between  me  and  my  keeper  on  the  men  wasting  too 
much  time  from  their  work  watching  us  when 
shooting.*' 

Lord  Stanley  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Greneral  Post 
Office  ought  to  make  it  more  generally  known  that  the 
limit  of  investment  has  been  increfl^sed  to  100/.  "  I 
*'  find  that  the  G.P.O.  have  what  I  consider  an 
"  erroneous  idea  that  their  savings*  bank  is  only 
"  intended  for  labourers." 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Cost  of  building  two  Four-eooicbd  Cottages  at 
Abbbpfraw,  Angleset. 

No  charge  is  here  made  for  stones,  sand,  or  gravel 
except  that  of  raising  and  carting  them. 

Raising  stones 

Lime 

Sand  (cartage  only) 

Mason's  contract     - 

G-ravel  (cartage^ 

Hair  (mortar) 

Cement 

Sills  and  hearth  stones 

Lead  for  roof 

Skylights    - 

Grates 


£    $. 

d. 

16    5 

0 

7    4 

0 

1    2 

6 

24    0 

0 

0    7 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    7 

6 

1  12 

6 

1  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

1    4 

0 

£    8,    d. 

Iron  (chimney  arches) 

0    8    0 

2,000  common  bricks 

6    8    0 

1,000  fire 

3  14    0 

1,000  flooring  tiles  and  ridges 

6    7    0 

Slates,  houses  and  sheds    • 

.      16  12  .  6 

Timber 

.      26    0    0 

Joiners 

.      12  10    0 

Nails           .            .            .           . 

0  18    0 

Locks,  latches,  hinges,  and  screws 

.14    0 

Glass,  paint,  &c. 

2  10    0 

Sundry  expenses     - 

10    0 

£129    3    6 

That  is,  say,  662.  for  each  cottage. 
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Half-year 

Half-year 
SSihMarcl] 

ended 

ended 

■** 

I  1892. 

25th  March 

1882. 

«. 

d. 

5.    rf. 

Bread      - 

. 

Per  14  Ibf. 

-       1 

9 

1     5J 

Flour 

- 

Per  sack 

.     50 

0 

36     0 

Beef 

. 

Per  lb.  - 

-       0 

% 

0     6} 

Mutton    - 

. 

if        • 

-       0 

0    7} 

Saet 

. 

»»        * 

-       0 

8 

0     6^ 

Cheese    - 

• 

i*        * 

.       0 

n 

0     6 

Tea 

- 

>>        *" 

-       2 

6 

1     9 

Coflfee     - 

. 

i>        " 

-       1 

H 

1     4 

Sugar 

- 

w 

-       0 

3" 

0     2 

Rice 

- 

99 

-       0 

2 

0    H 

Oatmeal  - 

- 

Per  sack 

-     33 

0 

31     0 

Milk 

• 

Per  quart 

-       0 

0     3 

Buttermilk 

. 

»» 

-       0 

0    oi 

Butter     - 

. 

Per  lb. - 

-       1 

1 

I  4 
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No.  of  Days. 


4,068 


5,945 


Total  Expenditure 
for  half-year  ended 
S5th  March  1882. 


£     9.  d, 
108  19     8 


Half-year  ended 
25th  March  1892. 


£     8.    d. 
107     6     8 


Ayerage  per 


9.     d. 

3     5} 


2     5 
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APPENDIX  a 

AoRioui/nTBAL  Statistics  tor  the  Anolbset  Union. 

Since  this  Report  was  written  a  return  has  been  furnished  to  the  Royal  Labour  Commission  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  containing  the  following  agricultural  statistics  : — 


Crops  in  1891. 

No.  of 
Acres. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage of 
cnltiyated 
Area. 

Live  Stock  in  1891. 

Wheat               -            .            .            - 
Barley  or  here  -            -            -            - 
Oats     -           -         •  - 

'PotAtnA*               .                .                .                • 

79i 

7464 

7,747j 

1,063} 

1,850 

18,153f 

848 

O'U, 
1-42 

14-74 
2-02 
3-52 

25  02 
0-6C 

Cows  and  heifers  of  all  aces,  in  milk  or  in  calf     - 
Other  cattle,  two  years  old  or  more 
Do.        under  two  years 

Total  cattle           .            -            .            . 

1 

Sheep,  one  year  old  (or  more)      - 

Lambs,  under  one  year     -            -            -            - 

Total  sheep  and  iambs      - 

6,021 
3,710 
8,228 

Tamips  or  swedes         .            -            - 

Closes  and  rota^on  grasses 

Other  crops      -            -            -            - 

17,959 

Total  arable      -            -            -            - 
Permanent  pasture 

24,988| 
27,583j 

47-53 
.^3•47 

11,848 
10,739 

Total  cuhiyated  area     - 

62,672 

100 

22,587 

/ 


APPENDIX  a 

CLA88IPICATI0N  of  tbo  OCCUPATIONS  of  PsEsoNs  engaged  in  AoRicULTUEE  in  the  Registration  County  of  Anolesbt, 

according  to  the  Censuses  of  1871  and  1881. 

1871. 


Oceapations. 


AOBICULTURAL  ClaSS. 

1.  Land  proprietor  (so  retomed)  -  .  - 
Fanner,  grazier  -  -  .  . 
Farmer's  son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew  (or 

daughter,  granddaughter,  sister,  niece) 

Agricmtoral  labourer    -            .           .  . 
Shepherd  (outdoor)        .... 
Farm  servant  (indoor)  -           .- 
Land  surveyor,  estate  agent      ... 

Land  drainage  service  -            -            -  . 
Agricultural  machine  proprietor,  attendant 

Outers  engaged  in  agriculture   -            -  . 

2,  Woodmen          -            -            -            .  . 
8.  Nurseryman,  seedsmen,  florist  -           .  . 

Ghurdener  (not  domestic  servant) 


Males. 


Under 

20  years 

of  age. 


20  years 

and 
upwardF. 


158 

143 

1 

717 


1,024 


25 
1,526 

339 
1,055 

1 
473 


3 
2 

48 


3,473 


4,497 

V 


Females. 


Under 

20  years 

of  age. 


20  years 

and 
upwards. 


176 

4 

92 


273 


4 
298 

404 
21 

115 


840 


1,118 


5,610 
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1881. 
Occupations.  Malei.        Females. 


TUUl    L 
LABOtUs,! 


IV.  Agricultural  Class. 

7.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  : — 

1.  In  Fields  and  Poitures. 

Farmer,  grnzier  -  .  .  - 

Farmer's  mzier's  son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew 
Farm  bailiff    ----- 
Agricultural  labourer,  farm  servant,  cottager  - 
Shepherd         .  .  -  - 

Land  drainage  service  (not  in  towns)  - 
Agricultural  machine  proprietor,  attendant     - 
Agricultural  student,  pupil      -  .  . 

Others  engaged  in  or  connected  with  agricultore 


Woodman 


2.  In  Woods. 


3.  In  Gardens. 


Nurseryman,  seedsman,  florist 
Gardener  (not  domestic) 


1,448 

557 

29 

2,238 

1 

8 


1 
53 


4,830 


808 
82 


390 


4,720 


Noie.-^The  above  figures  show  a  decrease  between  1871  and  1881  of  only  3*7  per  cent,  of  all  male  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  of  64  9  of  females  so  engaged,  while  the  decrease  of  both  classes  amounts  to  15*8  per  cent.  The  population 
enumerated  in  1891  has  not  yet  been  classified  according  to  occnpations.  | 
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To  Gboffrbt  Dbaob,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Brick  Oonrt,  Temple,  E.O., 
Sib,  February  6,  d893. 

1.  ]  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  yon  my 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Pwllheli,  in  which  I  held 
inquiries,  according  to  my  instructions,  in  December 
1892. 

2.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  delicate  state  of  my 
health  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  I  held  only  two  open 
meetings,  one  being  on  the  27th  December  at  Sam 
Meillteyrn,  which  is  an  easily  accessible  centre  for  the 
more  remote  portion  of  the  union,  the  other  being  at 
Pwlttieli  on  the  28th  December.  To  supplement  the 
evidence  thus  received  I  had  to  rely  upon  private  infor- 
mation obtained  by  interviewing  farmers  and  others  on 
market  davs,  and  by  corresponding  with  representative 
men  of  the  district.  Among  those  gentlemen  who 
materially  assisted  me  in  one  way  or  other,  the  Bev. 
John  Owen,  M.A.,  of  Criccieth,  agricultural  lecturer 
at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor, 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned.  His  connexion 
with  the  district,  whether  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  long  residence,  or  of  his  ministerial  duties  and 
opportunities,  or  fW>m  his  former  position  as  employer 
of  labour,  or  his  present  office  as  agricultural  lecturer, 
enabled  him  to  speak  on  the  dinerent  points  of  the 
inquiry  with  all  the  accuracy  and  authority  of  an 
expert,  and  with  the  sympathy  and  experience  of  a 
practical  farmer.  The  chairman  of  tne  Board  of 
U-uardians,  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones,  Parciau,  Criccieth ;  the 
clerk  to  the  Union  (Mr.  R.  0.  Jones) ;  Dr.  Thomas, 
Bottwnog ;  Alderman  T.  E.  Griffith,  Galltberen ;  and  the 
Bev.  J.  Gwynoro  Davies,  of  Barmouth,  also  rendered 
me  all  possible  help,  while  Messrs.  W.  Prichard,  Nan- 
horon ;  Abel  Williams,  Abersoch ;  and  Evan  Parry, 
Tsguborwen,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  labourers'  views  on  the  questions 
inquired  into,  The  inquiry  was  almost  entirely  con- 
ducted in  Welsh. 

3.  The  Pwllheli  Union,  which  consists  of  as  many 
as  32  parishes,  and  an  acreage  of  92,528  acres,  with  a 
rateable  value  of  69,388Z.,  has,  according  to  the  census 
of  1891,  a  population  of  22,284,  of  whom  only  a  yerj 
small  portion  is  not  dependent  on  agriculture,  it 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn,  together 
with  small  portions  of  two  other  ancient  divisions  of 
Carnarvonshire,  Arfon,  in  the  direction  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Eifiouydd  around  Criccieth.  It  has  a  very  exten- 
sive sea-board,  amounting  probably  to  about  70  miles, 
and  its  chief  towns,  Pwllneli,  Criccieth,  and  Nevin, 
which  are  also  contributory  boroughs  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  are  seaports. 

Tne  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  is 
broken  by  some  three  or  four  rather  precipitous  moun- 
tains— ^Yr  Eifl,  Cam  Fadryn,  and  Mynydd  y  Ehiw— and 
containing  some  excellent  valleys,  well  protected  by 
thick  plantations.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
Silurian.  Its  mineral  productions,  which  are  unimpor- 
tant and  but  little  worked,  are  slates  (in  "  Sett " 
quarries),  lead  (worked  in  Llanengan  parish),  and  man- 
ganese near  Mynydd  y  Rhiw.  But  the  Union  is  how- 
ever largely  affected  by  the  great  slate  quarries  of 
Llanberis  and  the  Vale  of  NantUe,  both  of  which  are 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  boundaries. 

4.  A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated area  of  the  Union  is  permanent  pasture,  the  re- 
maining one-third  being  arable  land.  {See  Appendix  E.) 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  latter,  the  four-year  rotation 
system  is  largely  adopted,  that  is,  oats,  roots,  barley, 
and  seeds  (hay  or  pasture).  The  foremost  farmers — and 
these  are  the  best  able  to  pay  their  rents— go  in  for 
what  may  be  termed  high  farming,  and  grow  a  large 
amount  of  roots,  increasing  on  that  account  rather 
than  reducing  the  number  of  their  labourers.  Some 
of  its  oom  land  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  but  com  growing  was  largely 
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abandoned  as  far  back  as  15  or  20  years  ago,  when 
farmers  began  to  make  stock  raising  tibeir  chief 
concern. 

One  peculiarity  of  Lleyn  is  the  utilisation,  as  winter 
fodder,  of  the  gorse  that  grows  on  the  hill  sides.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  chiefly  depend  on  the  raising 
and  fading  of  stock,  and  Lleyn  has  been  famous  from 
time  immemorial  for  its  cattle,  assuming  that  the 
expression  "  Lloiau  Lleyn  "  (Lleyn  calves)  refers  to  its 
live  stock  and  not  to  its  inhabitants.  The  horse  and 
cattle  fairs  of  Pwllheli  are  therefore  well  known  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  animals  brought  there 
for  sale.  Pigs  are  also  very  numerously  reared.  Where 
sheep  are  kept  the  farmer  himself  does  all  the  shep- 
herding. 

5.  There  is  naturally  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  different  holdings 
in  the  district.  The  Rev.  John  Owen,  who  has  paid  some 
attention  to  the  question,  made  the  following  statement 
to  me  on  the  subject :  **  The  lowest  figure  at  which  I 
"  put  the  cost  of  labour  is  about  15«.  per  acre  with 
"  only  one- tenth  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  the 
"  highest,  where  about  one-sixth  of  the  farm  is  under 
'*  com  or  roots,  and  which  is  thoroughly  well  culti- 
"  vated,  at  29«.  6d.  per  acre.  In  the  first  case,  the 
**  wages  equal  the  rent ;  in  the  second,  it  amounts  to  the 
**  rent  ana  half  as  much  again.  1/.  an  acre  would  not 
**  be  a  bad  avers^  for  the  Union.  It  is  nearly  all 
'*  light  land."  This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  food 
which  is  given  in  addition  to  the  wages.  In  further 
illustration  of  the  subject,  certain  extracts  from  labour 
books  are  given  in  Appendix  0. 

6.  The  chief  owners  of  land  in  the  district  are  Lord 
Penrhyn,  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  of  Vaynol,  and  the  Hon. 
Erederick  G.  Wynn,  of  Glynllifon  (successor  to  the 
late  Lord  Newborough).  There  are  but  few  small  land- 
lords who  live  amonff,  and  enjoy  the  intercourse  of, 
their  tenantry,  nor  does  the  total  number  of  free- 
holders appear  to  be  as  large  as  might  be  expected. 
Most  of  tne  freeholdings  are  small  in  extent,  and  a 
good  proportion  were  at  first  enclosures  from  common 
land.  In  those  parishes  where  the  freeholders  are  most 
numerous,  many  of  the  holdings  were  bought  within 
the  last  30  years  by  the  sale  of  some  estates,  or  portions 
of  them,  such  as  Brynkir  and  Madryn ;  for  example, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  Madryn  estate  was  sold,  69  of 
the  tenants  bought  their  own  holdings.* 

7.  Railway  communication  is  only  accessible  to  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  Union.  The  Cambrian  Railway 
which  skirts  the  west  coast  of  "Wales  from  Aberystwith 
upwards,  terminates  at  Pwllheli,  while  the  L.  and  N.  W. 
branch  line,  which  runs  from  Carnarvon  southwards, 
has  its  outlet  on  the  same  coast  at  Afonwen,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Pwllheli.  Thus  the  whole  of  Llejrn  proper 
is  outside  the  railway  circle,  which  touches  only  the 
Eifionydd  part  of  the  Union.  Aberdaron,  the  remotest 
village  in  the  peninsula,  is  nearly  15  miles  from  its 
nearest  railway  station,  Pwllheli,  while  the  actual  head- 
land is  about  2  miles  further  on.  From  tne  point  of  view 
of  accessibility,  the  district  is  auite  a  eontrast  to  the 
Anglesey  Union,  which  I  visitea  immediately  prior  to 
my  inquiry  in  Pwllheli. 

8.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  situation,  the  in-    

habitants  are  utterly  free  from  English  influence  in  ^'"^'^f' 
social  matters,  and  Welsh  is  the  only  medium  of  com-   Snt!?^ 
munication  ;  but  concurrently  with  this  apparent  isola- 
tion, there  is  a  high  standard  of  intelligence,  particularly 

*  The  fo11owim(  is  a  return  of  fclie  number  of  freeholds  in  each  parish. 
In  a  few  cases  glebe  lands  attached  to  rectories  are  inserted,  so  that  the 
number  may  be  taken  to  be  less  than  the  total  given  here  :— 

Llanengan  and  Llanarmon,  16  each :  Aberdaron,  14 ;  Abereroh  and 
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xievin,  vrr:wjici»ii,  miu  uvvvwuvh.  v  wm^ms  w^wuMijru,  x-eouecn,  ana 
Llanbedroft  4  each;  LlanfkMh-hys,  3;  Bd^ym  and  Denio,  «  aach; 
Bodverin,  Llaaflhaagel-Bachellaeth,  Llannor,  and  Penrhos,  1  each ;  the 
fix  remaining  pariihas  having  no  **  fHeholdara."   Total,  1M. 
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in  Eifionydd,  which  has  a  high  I'epntation  in  Walea  for 
its  appreciation  of  literature  and  its  patronage  of 
literary  societiee.  Farmers  appear  also  to  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  all  the  newest 
agricultural  "raethodg  wljich  are  capable  of  adoption  in 
their  district.  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  farmers 
compare  very  favourably  with  tnose  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  North  Wales. 

They  take  a  more  active  part  in  farm  work  than  their 
Anglesey  brethren,  and  there  is  not  in  the  district  that 
social  gap  separating  the  labourer  from  the  farmer 
which  I  observed  in  Anglesey  and  the  Ruthin  Unions. 
Their  thrift  and  indusSy  is  evidenced  by  the  way  in 
which  they  have  brought  into  cultivation  the  rough 
land  on  the  raountttin  sides,  adding  year  by  year  to  the 
cultivated  area  a  strip  out  of  the  waste  land  of  the 
farm,  using  for  the  purpose  the  spade  where  the  plough 
could  not  be  worked. 

I  also  found  that  the  farmers  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  accounts  than  they  do  in  most  parts  of  Wales, 
and  two  instances — rare  elsewhere — were  brought  under 
my  notice  of  employers  who  had  in  their  possession 
books  of  wageg  continuously  kept  for  nearly  a  whole 
century.     {8ee  Appendix  0.) 

I.— Tub  SkJppLT  of  Labour. 

9.  The  demand  for  labour  is  not  very  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  When  the  days  are  short,  and 
when  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  bad,  farmers  try  to 
manage  with  as  few  hands  as  possible,  the  result  of  this 
being  that  a  few  men  here  and  there  are  out  of  work 
and  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment. 
But  when  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  improves, 
the  employers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  men.  Taking 
the  Pwllheli  Union  all  through,  and  the  year  all  round, 
the  supply  and  demand  are  pretty  equal.  There  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  scarcity,  the  nearer  one  approachea 
the  quarry  districts,  and  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  felt 
around  Criccieth,  where  much  building  has  also  been 
going  on  of  recent  years.  Men  who  have  any  skill  in 
making  stone  walls  or  fences  often  become  masons. 

10.  Neither  labourers'  wives  nor  servant  girls  work 
out  in  the  fields  at  any  time  of  the  year — ^not  even  in 
harvest.  Their  duties  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  house,  dairy,  and  farm-yard. 

There  is  also  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  dairymaids, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  sav  that  the 
supply  of  girl5  for  general  farm  service  is  short.  It  is 
the  trained  and  experienced  girls  that  are  scarce,  as  the 
best  are  drafted  into  domestic  service  in  England  by 
visitors  who  come  to  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  summer 
time. 

11.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
labour  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  stai^dard  of 
cultivation,  the  farmers  of  the  Pwllheli  Union  appear 
to  have  recognised  that  the  necessities  of  a  thorough 
cultivation  have  changed.  lb  may  as  well  be  admitted 
that  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed  away,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pay  present  rents  for  farms  by  farm- 
ing along  the  old  lines.  The  foremost  farmers  now 
(and  these  are  the  best  able  to  pay  their  rents)  go  in 
for  raising  more  roots,  a  policy  which  necessitates  the 
keeping  of  more  work-horses  and  a  heavier  live  stock. 
On  these  farms  more  hands  may  be  kept  now;,  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  not  only  that  more  men  arc  required  to 
cultivate  the  land  thoroughly,  but  that  the  employment 
of  a  larger  staff  of  men  would  help  the  farmers  to  meet 
their  expenses.  "For  thorough  cultivation,  and  for 
*'  successful  farming  in  the  present  day,  I  believe,'' 
says  the  Rev.  John'  Owen,  **  that  the  supply  of  men  ih 
*'  the  Union  is  short  by  30  per  cent.  Four  men  should 
'*  be  employed  for  cfvtry  three  now  employed.  I  have 
"  been  emphatically  told  by  several  leaaing  farmei^ 
**  that  they  coUld  not  pay  their  expenses  if  they  em- 
"  ployed  fewer  men.  Their  land  would  become  Ifeas 
**  productive,  and  their  live  stock  would  be  reduced." 

12.  During  the  last  10  or  15  years  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  employed  on  most  of  the  farms, 
and  another  change  In  the  same  direction,  but  different 
in  form,  has  taken  place,  younger  hands.  Or  indoor 
servants,  commanding  smaller  wages  being  employed, 
though  the  number  may  be  kept  up. 

But  the  best  farmers  are  probably  keeping  a  larger 
number  of  men  than  formerly.  Thus  it  was  emphati- 
cally asserted  at  SATn  that  quite  as  many  if  not  more 
labourers  were  now  remployed  as  compacred  with  20 
years  ago,  and  the  increase  wAs  attributed  to  » ^change 
in  the  method  ot  oaltivi^on^  mor^  swedes  )belng  now 
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frown.  Another  reason  is  that  the  amount  of,  work 
one  by  each  man  is  also  less  at  present  than  it  was  at 
the  earlier  date,  because  (1)  the  hours  of  labour  have 
been  reduced,  and  (2)  farmers  have  to  employ  yoong 
ladfl  iuFtcRd  oi  married  labeurers,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  latter. 

13.  The  Union  is  free  from  immigration  of  workmen 
at  particular  seasons.  Many  years  ago  the  harvest 
used  to  draw  exti*a  men.  At  the  present  time  ma- 
chinery, e.g.,  mowing  machines  and  horse  rakes  have 
been  employed  ins^ad  .of  extra  workme^.  **Ko 
"  labourers  from  other  districts  are  to  be  met  with 
i*  here  in  search  of  work,"  I  was  told  at  Sam,  but 
labourers  from  Lleyn  frequently  move  away  to 
Eifionydd,  Arfon,  Merioneth,  and  to  South  Wales,  or 
they  gb  to  sea,  and  some  emigrate  "  to  America." 

In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Carnarvonshire,  the 
hay  harvest  draws  men  from  Anglesey  and  from  Lleyn, 
who  hire  themselves  for  so  many  weeks  at  very  good 
wages — ds,  OB  3«.  6d.  a  day.  On  the  hill  farms  the 
crop  is  scanty  and  scattered,  no  machines  can  be  used 
for  mowing,  and  the  weather  is  uncertain.  The^  must 
get  a  ^ood  lot  of  bands  to  make  the  beet  of  a  dry  week, 
or  their  hay  may  be  out  late. 

14.  All  the  evidence  which  I  received  goes  to  show 
that  labourers  in  ^ese  days  are  quite  as  competent  as 
they  were  formerly.  In  former  years,  however,  a  man 
would  be  kept  all  the  winter  to  look  after  ditches,  to 
drain,  and  to  keep  the  hedges  and  walls  in  good  condi- 
tion. This  man  would  be  the  "  cauwr  "  (a  man  to  repair 
fences),  or  ** dyn  hsfoH  raw**  (spade  man).  But  lately 
this  man  has  been  dispensed  with  as  a  regular  servant, 
and  the  work  is  done  by  the  other  servants,  or  a  man  is 
engaged  intermittently  for  the  work.  In  this  branch 
therefore  deterioration  would  be  naturally  expected, 
and  it  has  taken  place.  Those  labourers  who  can  cut 
a  clean  drain,  or  set  up  a  wall,  or  a  mixed  structure  of 
stone  and  soil,  are  really  scarce. 

Compared  with  the  workmen  of  other  districts  those 
of  the  Pwllheli  Union  stand  very  well.  Ploughing  and 
stack-making  may  be  taken  as  fair  tests.  They  do  not 
come  up  to  the  best  Anglesey  men  in  showiness,  but 
their  stacks  keep  better  in  Lleyn,  and  they  plous^  well 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  They  cause  no  loss  by 
want  of  finish. 

15.  The  replies  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Orntin. 
Doyle's  Report  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
in  1882  are  that  the  men  had  in  the  previous  10  years 
improved  generally,  and  espeoiallv  in  ploughing,  and 
that  the  South  OEumarvonshire  Agricultural  Societv 
and  local  ploughing  matohes  had  of  late  done  much 
good  towards  iinproving  the  labour  among  other  things 
in  the  Union.  Judging  from  what  I  saw,  the  improve- 
ment is  still  going  on,  and  is  now  likely  to  be  put,  in  a 
few  instances,  at  all  events,  on  the  firmer  basis  of  a 
scientific  training.  The  Rev.  John  Owen  informs  me 
that  though  only  a  few  labourers  attend  his  Wekh 
lectures  on  agriculture,  still  he  has  had  two  labourers 
who,  though  at  first  very  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  English,  have  succeeded  in  gaining  elementary  and 
advanced  certificates  in  agriculture  in  the  feouth 
Kensington  Examinations. 

In  point  of  physical  capacity,  although  smaUer  in 
size  than  the  Anglesey  men,  they  can  do  quite  as  much 
work  in  a  day.  As  cowmen  they  excel  the  Anglesey 
men,  and  are  much  sought  for.  **  Porthwr  o  Leyn  "— 
a  stockman  from  Lleyn — gives  a  feeling  of  Katisfaction 
to  the  Arl'on  farmer  who  has  engaged  one.  This  is 
quite  natural.  In  Lleyn  gorse  have  been  extensively 
used  for  horses  and  cattle  when,  the  root  crop  had 
become  popular  in. Anglesey,  and  more  care  had  to  be 
taken  with  stock  to  feed  them  well  upon  comparatively 
poor  faro.  The  deficiency  of  the  fare  was  made  up  in 
the  grooming,  hence  the  excellence  of  the  Lleyn  men. 
There  is  generally,  a  feelmg  of  rivalry  between  horse- 
keepers  as  to  the  smartness  of  their  teams,  and  this 
causes  them  often  to  attend  upon  them  late  and  early, 
at  times  not  required  of  their  employers. 


II CoilWTiaNS  O?  £NOAGra££NT. 

16.  The  engagement  of  both  married  labourers  and  of  -^^j-^, 
servants  is  done  sJmost  entirely  at  the  hiring^  fairs  of  ^g^^^^ 
th^  district*    As  the  hiring  fair  is  not  held  until  about  entirely  it 
the  day  previous  to  the  nominal  commencement  of  the  1"™«*"* 
new  term  of  service,  all  the  labourers  have  completed 
their  previous  contra^  and  go  to  the  fair  as  **  free  *' 
and  oisengageji  men.    Jl  few  of  the  best  men  only  are 
pom^times ,  engaged  before  the  fair,  but  as  a  rule  there 
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Thu  is  a  fairly  good  underBtanding  auiong  the  labourers  md 
^nSS^  Berrants  generally  not  to  engage  Wore  fair  day,  so  tUat 
Uboubxb.  they  can  be  guided  by  the  rate  fixed  there. 

—  llie  chief  hiring  fairs  are  held  at  Pwllheli  on  May  13 

and  KoTembor  11,  and,  for  the  Eifionydd  district,  at 
Peuymorfa  on  May  14  and  November  12.  There  is 
also  a  fair  held  each  term  at  Sam  Meillteyrn,  in  a  few 
days  after  the  above,  and  here  farmers  make  up  Uieir 
complement  of  men  should  they  have  failed  to  do  so  at 
Pwllheli,  or  should  any  lrf)ourer  fail  to  turn  up  to  keep 
his  engagement  made  at  one  of  the  previous  hiring 
fairs.. ;  >^nben  wages  are  fluctuating  the  masters  or  the 
men  are  cautious  at  the  Pwllheli  fair,  and  at  such  a 
time  a  good  deal  of  hiring  is  reserved  for  Sarn.  Other* 
wise  the  Sam  fairs  are  really  more  for  pleasure  than 
business,  and  they  are  the  means  of  draining  the 
younger  people  of  a  large  amount  of  money  on  useless 
trifles. 

17.  Thus  the  engagement  both  for  married  labourers 
as  well  as  for  youths  is  a  half-yearly  one,  and  very  few 
are  otherwise  engaged*  When .  this  does  happen,  they 
are  engaged  by  the  day  or  the  week,  but  never  by  the 
month.  Of  course  a  few  prefer  to  remain  "free,"  aa 
they  say,  and  these  find  work  here  atid  there,  often 
faring  bfMily  when  the  days  are  short,  but  making  up 
for  it  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  term  m  service  nominally  commences  on  the 
15th  of  May  and  the  13th  November  .respectively,  but 
besides  the  fair  day,  on  which  the  hiring  is  done,  at  least 
a  day  is,  as  a  rule,  given  as  a  term-end  noliday  ("  penty- 
mor  *) — sometimes  as  much  as  a  week.  Many  years  ago 
three  or  four  days  were  always  taken  as  holidays  by  the 
servants  between  their  two  terms  of  service,  but  latelv 
there  are  so  manv  gatherings  that  thev  wish  to  attend, 
such  as  fairs,  ploughing  matches,  snows,  preaching 
festivals,  &c.,  tnat  th^  agree  to  cdmmence  service 
earlier  on  the  condition  that*  they  are  allowed  to  go  to 
those  during  the  term.  When  the  hiring  is  completed 
one  often  hears  the  laboiirer  or  servant  saying,  **  Well, 
••  I  shall  come  to  my  place  to-morrow  night  or  before 
"  breakfast  on  the  day  after." 

18.  The  number  of  married  men  employed  on  farms 
is  less  than  it  used  to  be,  and  in  these  (mys  they  are 
very  few.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  country  cottages 
have  been  done  away  with,  and  the  families  have  been 
drawn  to  the  towns  and  villages  where  the  husbands 
find  some  employment  other  than  as  farm  labourers. 
A  married  man  living  in  town  very  soon  gives  up 
working  on  a  farm  by  the  term.  One  thing,  almost 
peculiar  to  the  district,  is  that  very  many  married  men 
often  work  on  farms  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  15  miles 
from  home,  and  they  only  come  home  occasionally  to 
theii"  families,  according  to  the  distance — once  a  fort- 
night, or  a  month,  or  twice  in  six  mouths. 

At  Sam,  one  eniployer  said  that  one  married 
labourer  who  has  been  in  his  employment  for  tbe  last 
21  years  has  his  family  living  m  a  cottage  4  miles 
off,  and  goes  home  only  from  Saturday  night  to 
IBionday  morning,  living  during  the  rest  of  the  week  at 
the  faim-heuse.  This  is  more  particularly  found  to  be 
the  case  with  labourers  from  the  remote  districts  of 
Lleyn,  who  prefer  the  higher  wages  of  Eifionydd  and 
Aru>n  to  the  enjoyment  of  home  comforts  and  the 
society  of  their  families.  But  the  reverse  is  sometimes 
feund :  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  Mochras  in  Ceidio,  has  a 
labourer  from  the  town  of  Pwllheli,  which  is  from  6 
to  7  miles  distant. 

The  farm  labourers  have  to  sleep  in  outbuildings 
along  with  single  men ;  the  latter  take  advantage  of 
their  freedom  from  restraint  by  spending  their  evenings 
untU  very  late  elsewhere,  or  by  crowding  together  into 
the  sleeping  rooms  of  difierent  farms  alternately  aiid 
there^  spendiug  hours  in  1>oisterous  talk  and  revehy. 
Married  men  Sierefore  dislike  thirmode  of  life  and  get 
out  of  it  if  they  can.  The  iurmers  also  have  a  great 
objection  to  such  visits  by  other  servants. 

19.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  agitation  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  shorter  hours  for 
farm  labourers.  Tne  movement,  I  believe,  spread  into 
the  district  from  Anglesey,  and  1  have  already  given 
an  account  of  its  progress  there^  Possibly  thp  influence 
of  the  quarrymen  had  a  good  deal  to  ^  with  its 
development  m  both  districts.  But  in  eyn,  contrary 
to  the  Anglesey  movement,  It  ap^  ib  that  the  only, 
object  in  view  was  the  reducfion  of  the  working  hours." 
Prior  to  the  movement  they  were  as  a  rule  from  5  a.m.* 
to  8  pjn.,  that  is,  about  one  hour  longer  thaxi  was  the 
case  in  Anglesey.  Most  of  the  meetings  in  South 
Carnarvon  were  held  in  1889.  Several  fonrmers  aotually 
championed  thQ  c&i^.of  the,  l^bQu^rem  l^y,helpii^K>  l^em 
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to  organia^ ,  meei^ngB,  Most  eim^losrefs^'^ere  bQlpless 
to  oppose  the  labourers*  demand  ..which  they  readily 
granted,  and  only,  a  very  small  number  were  strong 
enougl^jto  be  able  to  insist  on  the  old  hours,  but  by  this 
time. those  have  also  followed  suit.   . 

20.  The  liormal  working  day  for  ordinary  labourers 
is  now.  fixed  throughout  the  district  as  being  f^m^a.m« 
to  7  pjn.  with  three  m«als  within  those  limits  of  time. 
There  are  a  few  dLstinctions  to  be  observed,  such  as  the 
following:—^ 

-  Those  who  are  in  ohargo  of  h<ur868  came  to  them  at 
5'aja.;  and  do  not  leave  them  until  fr.p^m.i  though 
with  most  employers  ihey  do  this  of  Jkheir  own 
accord,'  out  of  theiri  afiection  for  the  animala  under 
their  cars.  The  hours  of  cowmen  are  less  by  about 
one  honr,  as  t^y  oommenoe  ^bout  5.30  a.m.  and 
finisk  about  7.30  p.m.  As  to  ordinary  labourers, 
some  come  at  6  a.m.  in  winter  to  help  the  cowmen, 
or  {to  attend  to  a  chaff  cutter  before  break£Mt,.but 
since  the  agitation  referred  to  most  of  them  come 
straig^  to  breakfast  and  really  do  not  commence 
work  till, 7  a.m.  In  the  evening  they  leave  Uie 
fi^d  and  oome  to  the  house  nn*  '*tea!'  when 
darkness  comes  on,  and  then  do  some  odd  jobs  by 
.  candle  light  until  supper.  In  som«^  places  they  get 
supper  at  7,  and  then  go  for  a  stroll;  at  omw 
places  there  is^an  express  understanding  at  the 
iiine  .of  their  engagement  that  they  are  not  to  get 
their  supper  before  the  carters  at  8  p.m; 
All  the  foregoing  applies  to  the.  winter  time  when 

the  cattle  are  kept  indoors.    When  the  cattle  go  out 

the  hours  for  air  classes  of  labourers  are  from  6  a.m.  to 

7  p.m. 

21.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  servant  girls 
appear  to  have  the  longest  hours  of  all  those  engaged 
for  farm  service,  extending  from  5  aon.  until  fdmost 
any  hour  of  the  night.  Owing  to  want  of  system  they 
are  kept  up  very  late.  It  was  suggested  thart  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  retire  at  9  o'clock,  but  they  hardly 
ever  do  so  now. 

Where  children  are  employed  their  hours  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  servant  ^vtIb.  They  help  at 
the  milking  in  the  morning  and  in  the  house  in  the 
evening.  When  they  are  employed  to  thin  and  weed 
root  crops  they  work  the  same  hours  as  the  men,  if  not 
working  by  the  piece. 

22.  It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  they  did 
not  know  of  a  single  farm  where  a  stated  time  is 
allowed  for  meals.  Formerly  in  very  hot  weather  in 
summer,  an  hour  was  often  given  for  oinner  and  a  rest, 
but  since  the  agitation,  and  probably  owing  to  its 
success,  this  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  following  are  the  ctistomary  meal  times : — ^Break- 
fast at  7  a.m.,  dinner  at  noon,  tea  at  4.30  in  summer, 
at  6  p.m.  in  winter,  supper  at  7  or  8  o'clock. 

Taking  three  meals  a  day  and  allowing  half  an  hour 
for  each  meal  and  the  working  hours  from  6  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  the  number  of  working  hours  will  be  11  i  a 
day.  The  fourth  meal  is  outside  the  limit,  as  it  only 
commenced  at  7  or  8  p.m.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

23.  Sunday  work  is  confined  to  the  winter  time  and 
chiefiy  to  attendance  upon  the  horses  and  cattle.  If 
anything  occasionally  occurs  in  summer  requiring  one 
of  the  men  to  do  some  work  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 
As  to  winter  time,  three  out  of  every  four  on  a  farm 
are  more  or  less  employed  on  Sunday,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  to  miss  religious  services  except  the 
cowman.  Carters  are  able  to  attend  three  times  if  they 
like,  but  a  cowman  can  only  go  in  the  evening.  If  he 
has  an  assistant,  the  latter  can  go  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening, 

The  hours  of  work  on  Sundays  are  not  fixed.  The 
carters  come  to  the  stable  at  o  and  remain,  allowing 
for  breakfast  time,  until  they  go  to  dress  for  chapel  or 
church,  say,  at. 9  a.m.  or  9.15.  They  then  spend  an 
hour  at  noon  in  the  stable,  one  and  a  half  hours  at  tea- 
time,  and  possibly  they  may  leave  the  horses  without 
supper  until  after  they  come  from  church.  'ITie  cow- 
man has  much  more  work  to  do  on  Sunday  until  about 
5  p.m.  He  gives  supper  to  the  cattle  cither  before  or 
after  the  services. 

When  men  are  not  sleeping  on  the  premises  the 
same  hours  prevail,  unless  it  has  for  some  special 
reasons  been  differently  stipulated  for  in  hiring. 


III. — ^Waobs  AiH)  Earnings. 

;  24^.  *It  is  tlif&cult  to  fir  an  avaraf^e  rarto  of  waged  ^  Omrentrmie 

because,   in  lifaeK  first  r.pllsce^^  wagvsjj  ndb  vhighbr*  in  ^^fn* 
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Eifionydd  than  in  Lleyn,  and,  in  the  second  place,  even 
in  Lleyn  itself  wages  are  not  uniform.  Two  contigaone 
farms  may  be  employing  men  of  the  same  class  differ- 
ing in  wages  between  2L  and  41.  a  year.  If  a  place  has 
a  reputation  for  good  food  and  comparative  comfort, 
labourers  will  engage  themselves  to  work  there  for  less 
wages.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  difference  of  21  or  3i. 
in  the  value  of  the  services  of  grown-up  men  even  when 
engaged  in  the  same  work.  Leaving  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing both  the  higher  paid  foreman  or  **  hwsmon "  and 
the  lads,  I  should  think  that  20i.  to  23Z.  a  year,  or  from 
about  Ss.  to  9f .  a  week,  would  be  a  fair  average.  In 
summer  the  average  is  higher,  in  winter  lower. 

The  following  are  ft  few  instances  of  the  wages  quoted 
by  different  employers.  Taking  the  remoter  districts 
of  Lleyn,  which  were  represented  at  Sam,  a  foreman 
servant  or  **  hwsmon  "  in  those  parts  was  said  to  be  in 
receipt  of  from  13Z.  to  14Z.  for  the  winter  term  and 
from  13L  to  16Z.  for  the  summer  term.  Second  ser- 
vants or  labourers  receive  lU.  or  121.  for  the  winter 
term  and  much  about  the  same  amount  in  summer. 
Third  servants,  who  are  chiefly  carters,  receive  from 
9?.  to  121  per  term.  From  16«.  to  18«.  a  week  is  paid  to 
men  living  on  their  own  finding,  but  there  are  nardly 
any  working  on  such  conditions  in  this  part  of  Lleyn 
at  present. 

Around  Criccieth  wagjes  are  higher;  the  following 
were  the  wages  at  Parciau  Farm  for  the  two  hiring 
terms  of  1892  :— 


Ma  J  to 

Noyember 

1892. 


Norember 

1892  to 
May  1898. 


Foreman    -  -  -  - 

Stockman  or  second  lerrant,  about 

21  years. 
Lad,  between  16  and  17     - 
Managing    houfekeeper,    engaged 

only  where  there  is  no  wife. 
Ordinary  maid       -  -  - 


17/. 
11/. 

6/.  10«. 
10/. 

6/.  5«. 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  qualifications  which 
are  required  in  a  good  foreman  or  **  hwsmon,**  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  labourer  possessing  all  of  them, 
the  wages  of  foremen  labourers  vary  very  much  more 
than  those  of  other  classes.  Last  year  they  were  said 
to  range  from  271.  to  36Z.  for  the  whole  year.  A  small 
number  were  said  to  have  been  hired  at  18Z.  for  the 
winter  term.  Several  have  been  for  17L,  as  in  the 
above  case  at  Parciau.  In  past  years  they  have  been 
receiving  as  much  as  40Z.  a  year,  some  even  having  442. 
a  year,  in  addition  (it  must  always  be  remembered) 
to  their  board,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  their  lodging  as 
well. 

Mr.  Owen  Evans,  of  Broom  Hall,  who  owns  a  good 

deal  of  land  around  Pwllheli,  has  a  home  farm  of  about 

500  acres  and  employs  two  classes  of  labourers : — 

a.  Five  carters   and  cowmen,  who  are  lodged  and 

boarded  at  the  farm-house,    and    are    engaged 

yearly.    They  are  paid,  on  an  average,  28Z.  a  year. 

h.  Fifteen  marrisd  labourers  who  live  on  their  own 

food,  12  of  them  being  paid  lbs.  a  week  and  three 

elderly  labourers  lie.  a  week.     Though  their 

engagements  stated  in  the  terms  of  a  weekly 

hiring,  they  are  employed  all  the  year  round 

and  paid  their  wages,  shelter  wet  or  fine.    They 

live  m  cottages  on  the  estate  for  which  they  pay 

Is.  2d.  to  1«.  Sd.  a  week  as  rent..  Joiners  and 

woodmen  engaged  on  the  estate  receive  from 

18«.  to  208.  a  week. 

Mr.  W.  B.  0.  Jones  states,  with  reference  to  Criccieth, 

that  he  pays  there  20*.  a  week  to  labourers,  and  "  they 

expect  to  knock  off  at  12  on  Saturdays.'* 

25.  The  **  free  "  or  catch -work  men  who  work  by  the 
day  OP  week,  or  are  more  generally  engaged  for  seveoral 
weeks  at  one  place  and  then  at  another,  receive  around 
Sam  Is.  3(2.  a  day,  or  in  some  places  Is.  6d.,  that  is, 
7s.  6d.  and  9«.  a  week  respectively  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter.  In  spring  they  receive  Is.  8d.  to  2«.  a 
day,  in  most  cases  the  latter  sum. 

Nearer  Pwllheli,  some  pay  as  much  as  2*.  6d.  a  day 
for  day  labourers,  though  2s.  is  more  conmion.  At 
Criccieth  an  **  off-and-on  man  "  costs  8*.  2d.  to  ds.  4d.  a 
day  on  his  own  finding. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  everywhere  throughout 
the  countiy  road  labourers  are  paid  a  uniform  wage  of 
8t.  m  dfty,  or  18«.  m  week,  on  their  own  finding. 
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26.  So  very  little  piece-work  appears  to  be  done  in 
the  district  that  most  of  the  employers  could  not  recall 
in  their  memory  the  prices  whicn  were  paid  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  work  was  let  out  by  the  piece.  Sing- 
ling and  weeding  swedes  perhaps  is  the  work  most 
oommonly  done  by  the  piece,  and  much  of  this  is  done 
by  ohildren,  but  I  oould  get  no  price  fixed  for  their 
work.  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones,  of  Parciau,  was,  however, 
having  some  drainage  done  on  his  property  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  and  was  paying  Sd.  per  rood  (of  8  lineal 
yards)  for  a  drain  2i  feet  deep  in  peat  and  |pravel  soiL 
This  was  done  on  the  labourer's  own  findmg,  except 
that  Mr.  Jones*  tenant,  on  whose  farm  the  drainage  was 
done,  provided  him  with  dinner  every  day. 

27.  In  the  further  end  of  Lleyn  from  2s.  6d.ixiSs.9k 
day,  in  addition  to  food,  is  paid  to  anv  extra  labourers 
that  may  be  required  in  hay  time,  while  in  com  har- 
vest there  is  hardly  any  advance  on  the  ordinary  spring 
wages  of  2s.  a  day.  Ab  a  general  rule  no  extra  hands 
are  engaged  for  the  com  harvest  in  any  part  of  the 
IJnion,  and  in  Lleyn  proper,  owing  to  the  larger  culti- 
vation of  swedes,  the  hay  harvest  is  not  so  important, 
nor  does  it  recjuire  so  many  labourers  as  in  Eifion. 
Nearer  Pwllheli  from  2s.9d.to3s.&  day  is  paid  to  extra 
men  in  hay  time,  while  still  nearer  the  quarry  district 
as  much  as  Zs.  6d.  is  paid,  or  more  geneoraily  ll  a  week 
for  one  month  certain.  Another  differenco  is  that  the 
food  provided  is  more  liberal  than  usual. 

Hiring  for  the  hay  harvest  in  the  Eifionydd  part  of 
the  Union  is  done  at  the  Criccieth  Fair,  held  on  29th 
of  June,  which  is  sufficiently  early  for  the  mountain 
crops  of  that  country.  Elsewhere  the  hiring  is  done 
privately. 

28.  The  labourers  of  the  present  day  get  fewer  extras 
than  those  of  20  years  ago.    In  some  cases  a  labourer 

Sets  ground  to  plant  potatoes  on  the  farm.  He  supplies 
le  manure,  and  sometimes  keeps  the  plot  clean  irom 
weeds,  &c.,  but  the  farmer  may  lend  him  the  horses  to 
dig  the  potatoes  and  cart  them  home,  and  sometimes 
they  are  horsehoed,  &c.  with  the  farmer's  crop.  But 
as  a  rule  the  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of  spade 
culture,  and  the  labourer  has  to  cultivate  his  own  plot. 
Buttermilk  is  often  ^ven,  sweet  milk  very  seldom. 
Seed  potatoes  are  also  given.  Straw  for  pig  Utter,  and 
chaffed  straw  or  oat  chaff  for  the  beds  of  the  labourer's 
family  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Clothes  for  the  children  are  sometimes  given  by  the 
more  generous  farmers.  A  farmer  seldom  grudges  a 
cart  and  horse  to  fetch  the  labourer's  coal  from  station 
or  port.  Most  of  the  perquisites  or  allowances  men- 
tioned  are  only  applicable  to  married  labourers  however, 
and  it  is  significant  that  farmers  do  not  appear  to  set 
any  value  against  them,  as  the  wages  of  a  married  man 
in  receipt  of  such  perquisites  are  no  less  than  those  of 
an  unmarried  one  of  equal  efficiency  who  requires 
neither  coal,  potatoes,  nor  pigs'  litter.  The  only  kind 
of  allowance  occasionally  granted  to  both  classes  of 
labourers  is  that  in  some  cases  a  labourer  or  servant  is 
allowed  to  graze  a  sheep  or  a  heifer  with  the  farmer's 
flocks,  but  at  present  tnis  seldom  occurs,  and  never 
hardly  is  a  labourer's  milch  cow  allowed  with  the 
farmer's  cows. 

29.  The  chief  if  not  the  only  payment  in  kind  is  the  Boudud 
food  given  in  addition  to  the  money  payment  of  the  ^J^J^ 
labourers.    Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  its  chief  ^tj* 
value.    The  Rev.  John  Owen  made  an  inquiry  on  these  JJJ^  ™ 
points  on  my  behalf,  and  stated  that  certain  three  em-  ^°^ 
ployers,  whom  he  considered  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  but  who,  he  also  stated,  keep  their  men.  pro- 
bably better  than  the  average,  were  positive  in  tneir 

own  minds  that  Ss.  a  week  would  not  be  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  labourer  is  engaged  on  his 
own  finding,  there  is  never  this  amount  of  difference 
between  his  wages  and  those  of  the  boiurded  labourer. 
Ill  that  case  the  differenco  varies  between  is.  6d.  and  7s. 
a  week,  and  in  all  probability  that  must  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  the  value  of  the  food.  It  was  gene- 
rally stated  that  if  the  wives  of  labourers  were  capable  of 
managing  the  wages  well,  and  knew  something  about 
cooking,  it  would  be  better  for  the  labourer's  family  if 
he  received  an  extra  5«.  in  lieu  of  his  board  and  lived  at 
home  on  his  own  finding. 

30.  Estimating  the  food  therefore  at  5s.  a  week,  the  Estiinftieof 
following    represent  the  total    earnings   of   different  SJjJ**^ 
classes  of  men  in  the  Union  : — 

Ordinary  labourers,  from  231.  to  363. 
Foremen  '  hwsmoniaid,"  from  422.  to  48k 
Cowmen,  882.  to  402. 
First  carter,  882. ;  second  oarter,  ZSL 
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There  are  no  m«a  wko  are  employed  exolusiyely  as 
shepherds  in  the  Union,  though  a  large  number  of  sheep 
are  Kept. 

31.  In  1867  Mr.  F.  H.  Norman,  in  his  Report  fo  the 
Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Women,  &c.  in 
Agriculture,  quotes  the  following  evidence  as  to  wages 
in  the  Pwllheli  Union  : — 

"R.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Esq.,  Nanhoron,  Llangian 
parish : — The  best  men  get  as  much  as  152.  for  the  half 
year,  an  ordinary  man  from  91.  to  12Z.,  but  if  the  fanner 
requires  extra  men  in  the  winter  for  draining,  repairing 
fences,  Ac,  they   sometimes  do  not  board  them,  but 

five  them  about  Is.  a  day,  the  run  of  a  cow,  or  of  half  a 
ozen  sheep,  and  some  com,  or  Is.  6d.  a  day  without 
allowances  ...  1  hire  labourers  by  the  week,  and 
pay  ISs.  a  week  to  the  best  man,  and  12s.  6d.  to  the 
ordinary  men,  on  their  own  finding." 

This  must  have  been  above  the  average,  as  Mr.  B.  T. 
Ellis,  of  Pwllheli,  local  agent  for  Lord  Penrhyn,  stated 
that  he  paid  only  128.  a  week  to  ordinary  labourers  all 
*he  year  round ;  and  in  modem  times  wages  have  always 
been  higher  around  Pwllheli  than  they  would  be  further 
west  in  Lleyn. 

After  this  date  wages  continued  to  go  up  in  the  dis- 
trict until  May  1879,  when  the  agricultui'at  depression 
of  that  period  reached  Lleyn,  and  a  slight  reduction  set 
in.  The  very  highest  point  was  reacned  in  1878,  and 
wages  have  never  been  so  high  since  then.  The  quarry 
industry  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  at  the 
time,  and  was,  as  usual,  about  the  last  in  the  whole 
country  to  suffer  from  the  depression,  being  also  about 
the  last  to  revive  after  each  depression.    This  is  ex- 

Elained  by  the  fact  that  when  all  goes  well,  numerous 
uilding  operations  are  commenced,  bat  when  a  depres- 
sion sets  in,  the  demand  for  slates  continnes  for  some 
time  longer,  until  the  buildings  have  been  completed — 
their  roofing  being  almost  the  last  work  done  to  them. 

In  1882  Mr,  Doyle  in  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture,  p.  39,  quotes  the  followmg  reply 
Vith  reference  to  the  Pwllheli  Union  : — 

"  "Wages  being  much  lower  than  in  preceding  years, 
labourers  and  small  farmers  have  been  rather  depressed 
in  condition,  and  those  who  had  deposits  in  the  savings 
and  other  banks  have  been  withdrawing  extensively. 

Wages  continued  to  remain  at  the  reduced  rate  from 
1880  to  1886,  and  suffered  a  still  further  reduction  in 
1886-1888,  but  have  since  gone  up  again,  though  not  to 
the  maximum  reached  in  1878. 

Extracts  from  wages  books,  covering  the  period 
referred  to  above,  are  given  in  Appendix  0. 

IV. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

32.  The  distribution  of  cottages  in  the  disirict  is  veir 
unequal.  While  labourers  seek  employment  at  such 
places  as  they  can  get  the  highest  wages,  they  have  to 
leave  their  families  to  live  wherever  a  cottage  can  be 
found.  Thus  there  are  many  men  who  are  employed 
on  farms  15  or  16  miles  away  from  their  families  {see 
paragraph  18).  There  is  a  marked  (Ufference  to  be 
noticed  in  the  supply  on  different  estates.  On  the 
Yaynol  and  Nanhoron  estates  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cottages,  and  more  especially  of  small  holdings 
which  are  not  too  large  to  prevent  the  occupiers  from 
permanently  engaging  themselves  as  farm  labourers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  lifelong  policy  of  the 
late  Lord  Newborongh  to  do  away  with  cottages  and 
small  holdings,  with  the  view  of  grouping  all  his  estate 
(known  as  the  Glynllifon  estate)  in  a  few  large  farms. 

33.  In  driving  well  into  Lleyn  very  few  cottages  are 
seen  dispersed  here  and  there  on  farms,  or  along  the 
roadsides.  They  appear  to  be  grouped  on  the  slopes  of 
certain  hills,  where  there  formerly  was  commonable 
land,  some  of  which  has  probably  been  enclosed  as 
building  sites  in  man^  cases.  As  most  of  these  cottages 
have  their  walls  whitewashed,  they  stand  out  clearly 
on  the  hillsides,  and  add  colour  to  the  landscape.  These 
squatter  cottages,  if  they  are  such,  are  to  be  found  on 
Gam  Fadryn,  Mynydd  y  rhiw  Rhos-Hirwaun,  and 
Mvnytho.  Thej  are  too  scattered  to  be  regarded  as 
villages,  and  still  they  occupy  portions  of  the  country 

2uite  apart  from  the  farms.  In  approaching  nearer 
iribn  and  Eifionydd  there  are  several  villages 
containing  cottages  of  a  somewhat  better  class,  but  they 
are  mostly  occunied  by  quarrymen,  artizans,  or 
labourers  engagea  in  some  industries  other  than 
farming,  while  the  farm  labourers  required  in  the 
district  are  often  drafted  from  the  remoter  parts  of 
Lle^yn  where  they  leave  their  families  behind  them. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  villages  of  Four- 


crosses,  Ohwilog,  Bdeyrn,  and  Uanaelhaiam.  Nevin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  largely  inhabited  by  seafaring  men. 

34.  As  to  construction,  all  the  older  cottages  in  Lleyn 
are  of  the  same  "  square  box  *'  type  as  the  Anglesey  cot- 
tages, which  I  have  described  in  detail  in  my  report 
on  that  district.  They  are  mostly  stone  walled,  but  on 
Rhos-Hirwaun,  and  possibly  in  some  other  parts,  there 
are  still  many  mud-walled  ones.  Owing  to  the  nearness 
of  the  quarries,  slates  are  generally  used  for  roofing,  but 
some  thatched  cottages  are  still  found.  An  idea  of  the 
wretchedness  of  some  of  the  older  cottages  may  bo 
gained  from  the  following  facts  which  were  given  in 
evidence  in  a  case  of  alleged  arson  which  came  before 
the  Pwllheli  magistrates  on  the  16th  November  last.  It 
referred  to  a  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Llanengan,  on  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith's  estate,  out  let  along  with  a  farm 
called  Garreglwyd.  It  was  sublet  by  the  farmer  to  two 
women  who  were  cousins ;  one  of  them  who  had  come 
from  the  workhouse  had  two  illegitimate  children ;  all 
four  slept  together  in  one  bed.  The  house  which  was 
straw -thatched  and  mud- walled  had  been  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  a  partition  of  cloth  which  had  been 
made  by  one  of  the  women.    The  rent  wa6  11.  tk  year. 

The  majoritj^  of  the  cottages  have  two  rooms 
downstairs,  a  kitchen  and  a  "  chamber,"  and  a  half  loft 
over  the  chamber.  The  newer  cottages  as  a  rule  have 
a  complete  loft  over  the  whole  house.  Where  the  ground 
floor  IS  partitioned  into  two  rooms,  the  size  of  the  living 
room  is  generally  about  20  ft.  x  16  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
other  room  about  10  ft.  X  7  ft.  There  is  generally  only 
one  door,  and  the  buildings  are  often  badly  finished  and 
draughty.  Most  of  the  older  cottages  have  large  open 
chimneys  which  form  the  chief  means  of  ventilation. 

35.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a  few 
representative  cottages : — 

1.  A.  sample  of  the  more  primitive  straw-thatched 

type  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abersochhasatotal 
outside  measurement  of  34  ft.  by  15  ft.  It  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  "  chamber," 
but  there  is  no  loft.  There  is  a  good  garden  but 
no  privy.    Rent,  3L  10«. 

2.  There  is  in  the  same  place  a  row  of  five  compara- 

tively modem  cottages,  the  outside  measurement 
of  each  being  15  ft.  by  15  ft.  One  room  only  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  there  is  a  loft  which  is 
partitioned  into  two  rooms.  A  gardeis  measuring 
3<)  yards  by  4  yards  is  attached  to  each.  Rent, 
3L  5«.  As  many  as  eight  persons  sleep  in  some 
of  the  cottages  in  this  row. 
The  following  are  cottages  at  Bottwnog,  their  measure- 
ments having  been  supplied  me  by  Dr.  E.  Thomas  :«* 


1.  Pentrb,  m  the  occupation  of  James  Hushes. 
Rent,  41  10s. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubic 
Feet. 

Kitchen  on  gronnd  floor 

Feet. 
13    X 

Feet. 

11      X 

Feet 
11 

=  1,573 

Bedroom,    ditto    (con- 
taining one  bed) 

8    X 

13    X 

7 

=»     728 

1  bedroom  in  loft  (con- 
taining two  beds)    • 

8    X 

13    X 

6 

=-     624 

Garden,  measuring  45  yards  by  17  yards. 


2.  Glanbbtd,  in  the 

occupation  of  Robert  Williams. 
Rent,  3Z. 



Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Cubic 
Feet. 

Kitchen  on  groond  floor 

Feet. 

Hi  X 

Feet. 

11         X 

Feet 

=  9481 

Pantry        .,          „     - 

11^     X 

4     X 

1 

=   322 

Bedroom  on  loft  (coa- 
taining  1  bed) 

7     X 

6     X 

8         1=3   336 

Bedroom,  ditto    ditto  - 

13i    X 

SJ    X 

8         j^  918 
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Garden,  measuring  22  yards  by  21  yards. 
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36.  In  those  dietricU  where  labourers*  cottages  are 
mostly  found,  the  drainage,  if  anjr  exists  at  all,  is 
very  defective.  This  applies,  for  instance,  to  Sam, 
Meillteyrn,  Mynytho,  ana  Rhydyplafdy.  This  naturally 
has  it«  effect  on  the  purity  of  the  water  supply,  which 
is  entirely  dependent  on  surface  wells,  it  might  be 
said  that  in  Lleyn  proper,  privies  are  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Such  conveniences  are  too  often 
regarded  as  expensive  luxuries,  which  meddlesome 
officials  thrust  upon  the  people  without  any  necessity  for 
them.  Pig-styes  leaning  against  the  walls  of  dwelling- 
houses  are  very  common.  The  following  extract  from 
the  last  report  of  Dr.  Hugh  Reeo,  meoical  officer  of 
health  for  the  Carnarvonshire  combined  sanitary 
district,  shows  the  general  disregard  /'nth  which 
sanitation  is  treated,  not  only  by  individuals  but 
apparently  by  a  whole  community.    He  says  : — 

**  In  the  course  of  another  visit  (to  Nevin)  I  attended 
to  a  case  of  nuisance  of  a  somewhat  aggravated  charac- 
ter, caused  by  accumulations  of  filthy  matter  heaped  up 
against  the  wall  of  Moriah  Chapel,  and  by  other  un- 
seemly nuisances.  The  place  first  visited  was  the 
privy,  which  should  have  been  emptied  and  cleansed 
long  before ;  to  do  away  with  the  nuisance  plenty  of 
sand  or  earth  should  be  used.  The  next  place  was  a 
shed  employed  for  salting  bacon.  This  was  followed 
by  anotner  shed  which  is  a  lean-to,  the  vestry  wall 
being  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  great  complaints 
were  made  regarding  the  effluvia  in  the  vestry.  The 
next  objectionable  feature  was  a  large  accumulation  of 
ashes,  pig  manure,  and  straw,  and  finally  a  second  pig- 
sty containing  two  pigs.  From  both  sties  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  liquid  manure,  flowing  down  in 
the  direction  of  a  row  of  houses." 

When  such  a  state  of  things  is  tolerated  by  a  congre- 
gation, composed  presumably  of  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
ktion,  until  the  nuisance  becomes  of  the  aggravated 
character  described  above,  no  very  high  standard  of 
sanitation  can  reasonably  be  expected  around  the 
cottages  of  the  labouring  class.  In  the  same  report  the 
medical  officer  refers  to  another  nuisance  which  is  of  a 
kind  that  is  exceedingly  common  in  country  districts. 
In  a  house  near  Sarn  Feillteyrn  "  the  ground  floor 
**  chambers  were  rotted  away  with  moisture  from  the 
**  foundation,  and  the  bedroom  floor  as  bad;  the  bed 
**  was  mouldy  and  the  sleeping  rooms  were  dangerously 
•*  dilapidated,  besides  being  very  damp.  The  roof  was 
"  also  dangerously  dilapidated*  "Water  flowed  from 
•  *  the  walls  and  into  the  bed."  The  roof  of  another  house 
in  the  same  district  was  very  leaky,  there  being  "  about 
**  two  inches  of  water  on  the  W)or  and  close^  to  an 
**  abominable  -gutter."  As  such  a  large  proportion  of 
labourers  are  lodged  at  the  farmhouses  where  they  are 
employed,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  exactly  what 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  farmhouses  are  as  it  is  to 
know  the  state  of  the  cottages.  I  shall,  however,  again 
refer  to  the  sleeping  accommodation  provided  for 
labourers  when  I  deal  with  their  general  condition. 

37.  Cottages  that  are  situated  on  farms  are  generally 
let  in  the  first  instance  to  the  farmer  and  then  sub-let 
by  him  to  the  labourer.  But  it  was  stated  that  scarcely 
one-twentieth,  or  perhaps  even  only  one-twenty-fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  cottages  are  let  in  this  way  as  they 
have  largely  diminished  in  number.  There  is  hardly 
ever  attached  to  their  occupation  any  restrictive  con- 
ditions  requiring  the  labourer  to  work  on  a  particular 
farm.  Village  cottages  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally held  by  the  labourers  directly  of  estate  owners. 
A  few  labourers  are  owners  of  the  cottages  they  occupy. 
The  rent  varies  from  about  21.  to  6Z. ;  for  this  sum  a  garaen 
is  always  included  and  sometimes  a  plot  varying  from 
1  rood  to  3  acres.  The  better  class  cottages  at  Sam, 
Edcyrn  and  other  villages  are  let  at  61.  and  61  a  year, 
but  these  arc  generally  occupied  by  artisans,  labourers 
finding  them  too  expensive.  The  rates  are  paid  some- 
times by  the  landlord,  but  oftener  by  the  tenant,  and 
average  about  5s.  yearly  (taking  32. 10«.  as  the  average 
rent). 

V. — GrARDEN  ALLOTMENTS,  &C. 

38.  Gardens  of  varying  size  arc  attached  to  most  of 
the  cottages.  Their  extent  runs  from  one-twentieth  of  an 
acre  up  to  half  an  acre,  but  the  larger  number  measure 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  (or  20  perches).  Potatoes 
only  are  grown  in  the  smaller  sized  gardens,  but 
occasionally  a  little  corn  is  sown  if  the  garden  is  large. 

39.  No  use  has  been  made  of  the  Allotments  Acts  in 
the  district.  Some  provision  has  been  made  privately 
by  owners  of  land  in  different  districts.     At  priccicth  a 


number  of  plots  measuring  about  28  feet  by  80  feet 
each,  i.e.,  a  little  over  one-eighteenth  of  an  acre,  were 
let  as  allotments.  They  were  all  taken  at  rentals  of 
from  9s.  to  12s.  each,  which  is  equal  to  about  91.  I0«.  an 
acre.  A  few  only  were,  however,  taken  by  labourers.  {8ee 
Appendix  D.)  At  Pwllheli  there  are  no  allotments 
proper,  but  several  farmers  who  have  land  around  the 
town  let  potato  grounds  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake 
of  the  manure  which  they  bring  to  the  ground.  On 
this  account  the  clerk  of  the  Union  was  of  opinion  there 
was  no  necessity  for  allotments  at  Pwllheli. 

40.  Potato  grounds  are  very  generally  granted,  if  the 
applicant  can  provide  the  required  manure.  Presum- 
aoly  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  have  been.  One 
employer  said  that  in  former  years  he  used  to  get  much 
manure  in  this  way,  but  that  after  the  Public  Health 
Acts  had  come  into  force  he  gets  but  very  little.  The 
usual  condition  is  that  the  labourer,  besides  supplying 
the  manure,  cultivates  the  ground  except  the  first 
ploughing.     (See  paragraph  28.)     Sometimes  his  wife 

fives  a  little  help  m  harvest,  but  the  farmer  also  lends 
is  cart  and  horse  to  take  home  the  potatoes.  The  size 
of  the  ground  granted  varies  accordmg  to  the  quantity 
of  manure,  about  80  square  yards  being  allowed  for 
each  load  of  manure.  Some  farmers  near  the  larger 
villages  make  a  charge  for  carting  the  manure  from  the 
village  to  the  field,  2«.  a  load  being  mentioned  in  one 
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41.  At  present  there  are   praotioally  no   cow  runs  ^^JbrSa 
granted  for  milch  cows  in  the  district ;   one  instance  SSra-. 
only  was    mentioned  after  a  considerable  inquiry  at  Pigs  and 
Sam).    A  heifer  is  sometimes  kept  by  an  employer  for        •*~  — 
his  labourer. 

Pigg  are  very  ^nerally  kept,  the  district  ranking 
with  Anglesey  for  its  large  supplies  of  pigs.  Almost  aU 
the  pigs  are  sold,  the  money  being  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  of  the  cottage.  It  is  seldom  that  a  pig 
is  killed  by  a  labourer  for  the  use  of  his  family.  Poultry 
are  also  kept,  more  with  the  object  of  having  some 
live  stock  about  the  house  than  whh  the  view  to  profit. 
No  special  effort  is  made  to  render  poultry  keeping 
remunerative.  Very  few  keep  bees.  Alderman 
T.  E.  Griffith  said  that,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Welsh  Press,  he  had  been  urging  the  labourers  to  do 
this,  as  the  heather  and  the  gorse  on  the  hillsides 
would  provide  excellent  natural  food  for  bees.  It  was 
stated  that  some  labourers  who  did  however  keep  bees 
had  been  making  about  30«.  a  year  from  them. 

42.  It  is  not  by  means  of  cow  runs,  &c.,  that  any 
labourers  are  able  to  keep  cows  in  the  district  but  by 
occupying  small  holdings.  These  are  numerous  in 
some  di<?tricts  and  on  some  estates,  whiles  from  others 
they  have  been  completely  done  away  with.  It  was 
also  stated  that  there  are  also  several  tracts  of  common- 
able land  in  different  parts,  and  labourers  if  they  have 
a  small  holding  are  greatly  assisted  by  being  able  to 
pasture  a  cow  or  some  sheep  for  a  part  of  the  yei^  on 
such  common.  Thus  in  the  parish  of  Pistyll  there  is, 
it  was. said,  about  20  ao^es  of  common  for  the  use  of 
the  labouring  poor ;  there  is  a  smaller  one  at  Nevin. 
The  Mynytho  common  in  Llauffian  was  siaid  to  be  too 
rough  for  pasture  or  for  cultivation,  but  it  is  very 
extensive.  Sheep  are  pastured  by  labourers  on  a 
common  known  as  Annelwog  and  situate  somewhere 
beyond  Sam.  Bhos-Hirwaun  was  until  recently  an 
open  common,  but  it  is  now  enclosed.  Mr.  Abel 
Williams,  of  Abcrsoch,  writes ;  **  W'e  have  in  this  parish 
•*  a  Pare  y  brenhin  (i.e.,  the  King's  Park).  I  am  told 
**  that  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  for  ages,  by 
"  which  they  supplied  themselves  with  fuel  has  been 
*  *  stopped.**  He  probably  refers  to  common  of  turbary. 
I  believe  similar  instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  £ 
was  unable  to  pursue  this  branch  Of  inquiry  any 
further. 


VI.— BENEm  SOOIETIES. 

43.  Comparative  little  use  is  made  by  agricultsral 
labourers  of  benefit  societies  in  the  district.  The 
following  are  the  chief  organisations.  The  only 
society  lor  the  remoter  portion  of  Lleyn  is  the  Sam 
Meillteyrn  Friendly  Society.  .  In  March  1892  it  had 
245  members,  consisting  of  farmera  and  laboorers  drawn 
from  a  radius  of  about  6  miles.  In  1886  the  mem- 
bership had  been  as  high  as  357.  In  November  1890 
the  society  had  300?.  in  the  bank  and  over  lOOi.  in  the 
treasurer's  hands,  but  in  November  1891  there  was 
only  283Z.  in  the  bank  and  781.  with  the  treasurer. 
The  monthly  contribution  is  1#.,  and  the  highest  sick 
relief    ^.  >{)er  week. .    The  nearest  society  to  this  is 
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hi  Bdeyru,  known  a8  the  Madryn  Boyal  Lodce,  with 
S40  members,  mdading^  many  la^boarere.  Its  ^vested 
ftindfi  exceed  ,600^  and  the  society  appears  to  be 
fittancially  sonnd.  At  Nevin  there  are  tWo  societies, 
one  a  lodge  of  Foreaters  with  about  200  members,  and 
^mother  a  local  independent  society  in  a  somewhat 
decaying  state  with  less  than  100  members.  Only  a 
very  few  agricultural  labourers  beloog  to  either.  It 
was  mentioned  that  two  local  benefit  societies  had  died 
at  Pwllheli,  but  there  are  still  branches  of  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters  in  the  town.  The  former,  established  in 
18^9)  has  140  members,  of  whom  only  six  are  agriouU 
tural  labourers,  the  majority  being  artisans  and  sailors, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  labourers 
who  belong  to  clubs ;  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  of  Mochras  (in 
Oeidio  parish),  said  that  of  15  labourers  who  had  been 
in  his  employment  from  time  to  time  only  two  belonged 
to  any.  Mr.  William  Davies,  Saethon  (Llangian),  said 
that  not  one  out  of  five  labourers  in  his  emplo3rment  are 
members.  Mr.  Evan  Parry,  of  Ysguborwen,  a  labourer 
who  had  risen  to  be  a  farmer,  expressed  no  confidence 
in  clubs  and  said  banking  was  the  best  method  of 
saving.  Ho  had  once  been  fool  enough  to  belong  to  a 
club  but  it  was  wound  up,  and  he  had  lost  money  by  it. 

44.  A  society  known  as  the  Lleyn  and  Eifionydd 
Building  Society  has  its  headquarters  at  Pwllheli ;  'the 
secretary  informed  me  that  about  160  agricultural 
labourers  were  depositors  in  it,  but  he  could  think  of 
onJy  one  whe  had  porohased  his  own  house  through  its 
medium.  There  was  also  a  local  savings'  bank  at 
Pwllheli  which  was  voluntarily  wound  up  in  August 
1891,  The  only  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  the 
directors  felt  that  the  Post  Office  Banks  could  at 
present  serve  the  purposes  for  which  their  bank  was 
originally  intended.  The  deposits  at  the  time  of  the 
winding  up  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  21,000Z.  It 
had  been  largely  used  by  labourers  and  small  farmers 
amotig  others.  Many  took  their  money  to  the  Building 
Society,  others  to  the  Post  Office  Banks,  and  others  to 
the  Limited  Liability  Banks  of  the  town.  One  labourer 
from  beyond  Sam  had  in  it  4002.  with  which  he  bought 
a  small  farm. 

These  appear  to  be  the  chief  methods  of  saving  in  the 
district. 

Several  persons  suggested  that  the  accounts  of  all 
friendly  societies  as  well  as  of  building  societies  should 
be  subject  to  periodical  audits  and  surprise  visits  by  a 
Government  auditor,  similar  to  the  auditors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

A  large  life  insurance  business  is  done  among  the 
labouring  class  even  in  the  remotest  districts  by  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Society,  more  especially  in 
insuring  the  lives  of  children. 

VII. — Tkade  Unions,  <fec. 

45.  With  reference  to  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  dealiog  with  the 
agitation  for  shorter  hours  (^ee  para^aph  19).  Even  at 
that  time  no  permanent  general  union  was  attempted. 

Vm. — Genebal  Kelations  between  Employee  and 
Employed. 

46.  The  general  relations  were  unanimously  described 
as  very  satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  the  agitation 
referred  to  a  little  friction  did  apparently  occur ;  and 
though  it  soon  passed  away  with  tne  generality  of  the 
labourers,  it  has  left  its  mark  on  a  certain  class  of  them. 
Those  who  are  not  in  charge  of  cattle  or  horses  are  said 
to  be  more  carel<*88  of  the  empToyer's  implements  or 
property.  Nor  arc  tliey  so  reaay  as  they  used  to  bo  to 
drive  trespassing  cattle,  &c.  out  of  the  farmer's  com, 
Ac,  or  do  any  other  little  acts  that  may  be  regarded  as 
works  of  supererogation.  But  it  was  clearly  shown  at 
the  last  hiring  that  the  labourers  as  a  class  are  well- 
disposed  towards  the  farmers.  The  low  prices  which 
have  lately  ruled  for  stock  drew  from  the  labourers 
unmistakable  proof  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
farmers.  Scarcely  any  one  tried  to  obtain  an  advanoe 
of  wages,  while  many  were  not  (mly  quite  ready  but 
actually  volunteered  to  hire  themselves  at  a  reduction 
on  their  former  wages.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  employers  would  give  higher  wages  if  they 
could,  and  the  labourers  recognise  and  appreciate  their 
fairness  in  this  respect, 

IX.— Geneual  Condition  of  the  AoKicirimjBAL 
Laeottrsb. 

47.  The  one  serious  defect  that  at  present  mars  the 
condition  of  labourers  in  the  district  is  their  unsatis- 
factory accommodation   at    the  farm-houses.    As   in 


Anglesey,  their  sleeping  place  is  genemlly  the  £ta)>le 
loft  or  a  rudely  finished  room  over  an  open  shed. 
Though  perhaps  the  rooms  are  not  quite  so  utterly 
devoid  of  comforts  as  they  are  in  Anglesey,  still  the 
evil  is  much  aggravated  in  this  district  owing  to  the 
frequent  necessity  for  the  married  labourer  to  live  in 
them  along  with  the  younger  servants  if  he  is  employed 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  his  home.  It  is  peculiaily 
objectionable  to  such  men  to  have  their  nights  disturbed 
by  the  rowdyism  which  is  often  inseparable  from  a  class 
of  young  servants.  As  these  stable  lofts  are  often  used 
as  meeting  places  for  the  younger  men  at  nights,  the 
rest  and  quietude  of  older  labourers  are  consequently 
disturbed.  Nor  is  there  as  a  rule  any  place  for  tiie  men 
to  sit  and  stay  in  after  supper  unless  they  go  straight 
to  their  beds,  or  go  to  some  other  stable  loft  to  spend 
the  evening  with  other  servants. 

Mr.  Evan  Parry,  who  is  now  a  small  farmer  but  had 
beenin  service  on  farms  for  manv years  said :  "Thousands 
**  of  times  did  I  suffer  from  cold  as  a  servant ;  I  was  not 
"  allowed  to  go  near  the  fire,  and  thongh  I  was  fond  of 
*•  reading  I  had  no  place  to  do  so  except  in  the  stable 
**  loft.  Labourers  now  spend  their  money  by  going  to 
**  the  villages,  and  drinking  and  buying  tobacco.  They 
"  go  to  the  public-house  because  it  is  clean,  light,  and 
*'  warm.  It  is  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation  for 
**  farm  servants  that  makes  so  many  of  them  spend- 
"  thrifts  and  something  worse.  Given  a  comfortable 
"  place  where  the  men  have  perfect  freedom  to  smoke, 
**  read,  or  amuse  themselves,  in  whatever  way  they  like, 
**  and  then  most  of  them  are  likely  to  stay  at  home." 

48.  The  following  is  what  a  country  tradesman, 
Mr.  Abel  Williiims,  of  Abersoch,  says  on  the  subject :  "  It 
**  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  most  serious  and 
**  crying  evil  which  farm  labourers  are  subject  to  is 
"  the  want  of  home  comforts  after  their  day's  toil. 
**  Landlords  ought  to  be  compelled  to  provide  servants* 
**  rooms  which  they  can  call  their  own  and  to  which 
"  they  could  retire  after  their  day*s  work  to  read  or 
**  converse  together,  with  fire  provided  in  the  winter, 
"  and  beds  in  a  loft  above.  As  it  is,  young  men  after 
**  supper  at  7,  have  nowhere  to  go  except  to  the 
**  stable  loft,  winter  and  summer,  or  the  public-house, 
"  or  stroll  about  and  seek  opportunities  to  disgrace 
*•  young  female  servants,  which  is  abominally  prevalent. 
"  We  cannot  expect  to  raise  the  social  status  of  the  farm 
"  labourer  until  he  has  a  home  in  the  evenings  and  at 
**  night.  I  know  some  of  them  are  so  hardened  that 
*•  they  would  rather  be  as  they  are  and  would  go  on  as 
"  before,  but  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  reason  in  favour 
"  of  a  change.  In  time  things  would  be  righted.  The 
**  farmer  himself  cannot  be  altogether  held  responsible 
*•  for  this  state  of  things.  He  and  his  family  want 
*  *  their  kitchen  for  their  own  use.  I  cannot  see  a  way 
*'  out  of  it  but  by  making  it  '.inding  upon  every 
"  landlord  to  provide  the  rooms.  Some  farm-houses 
**  are  better  than  others  in  this  respect." 

49.  But  in  many  cases  the  sleeping  accommodation 
of  the  servant  girls  on  farms  are  almost  equally  objec- 
tionable in  many  respects.  Though  they  sleep  within 
the  farm  dwelling-house  the  room  is  generally  the 
poorest  and  the  bed  and  bedclothes  comfortless.  In 
some  cases  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  or  may  be  of  some  of  their  children,  can  be  ap- 
proached only  by  going  through  the  servant's  room. 
In  mv  report  on  the  Dolgelley  Union  I  referred  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  arrangement  in  some  parts  of 
that  Union. 

50.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  born 
in  this  district  is  very  high.  In  1842,  out  of  each  1,000 
births  in  the  registration  district  of  Pwllheli  there  were 
76  illegitimate  children.  Since  then  the  proportion  has 
alarmingly  increased  so  that  the  annual  average  for 
the  five  years  from  1884  to  1888  was  114  per  1,000 
births,  or  in  other  words  slightly  over  one  out  of  every 
nine  persons  born  is  illegitimate.  Among  other  things 
that  contribute  to  produce  this  phenomenon  are  the 
hiring  fairs.  The  term  of  service  ends  on  the  morning 
of  the  fair.  The  labourers  are  paid  their  wages  that 
morning,  and  thev  are  free  of  their  old  masters ;  so  also 
are  the  girls.  Both  spend  their  money  freely  in  the  fair, 
and  though  perhaps  not  much  intoxicants  are  con- 
sumed, still  to  those  so  unaccustomed  to  strong  drink 
as  the  Lleyn  men,  a  little  drink  coupled  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  renders  them  scarcely  respon- 
sible for  all  their  actions  by  the  evening.  There  is  no 
fixed  rule  as  to  where  the  liberated  servants  are  to  go 
to  sleep  on  the  fair  nights.  Sometimes  they  go  to  their 
parents'  home ;  sometimea  to  the  farm  which  they  left 
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in  the  morning.  The  girls  if  so  inclined  may  mislead 
their  parents  by  suggesting  thaj;  they  intend  returning 
to  the  farm,  while  they  may  also  mislead  their  mis- 
tresses by  intimating  their  intention  of  going  home. 
The  result  is  that  there  have  been  cases  where  girls 
have  by  this  device  been  able  to  stay  late  in  the  town, 
but  then  have  become  afraid  of  going  into  the  farm 
dwelling-house,  and  have  been  induced  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  outbuildings  instead.  Shame  and  disgrace 
are  the  almost  inevitable  consequences.  In  this  respect 
many  declare  the  hiring  fairs  to  be  a  great  curse  to  the 
country,  though  the  system  of  outdoor  sleepin^^  places 
for  the  men  nas  also  much  to  do  in  providing  the 
opportunities,  if  not  the  temptations,  for  much  illicit 
intercourse. 

51.  There  is,  however,  one  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  labourers  that  deserves  commendation.  As  a  class 
they  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  sobrietv,  but  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  very  prevalent  and  largely  on  the 
increase.  Alderman  T.  E.  Griffith  said  that  800/.  is 
spent  every  year  in  tobacco  in  Lleyn.  It  was  also  men- 
tioned that  one  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  is  that  the  labourers  spend  more  money  on 
clothes  and  useless  trifles.  They  must  have  extra  suits, 
as  they  have  time  to  change  their  clothes  and  go  some- 
where off  the  premises  after  their  working  hours.  It 
is  oflen  difficult  for  the  men  themselves  to  say  on  what 
their  money  is  really  spent.  Thus  one  employer  said 
that  his  servant  once  had  11,  of  his  wages  to  go  for  a 
holiday  to  Carnarvon,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles  ;  he 
brought  back  only  6«.,  but  he  positively  could  not  say 
how  the  money  had  gone  except  what  he  had  paid  in 
train  fare. 

52.  Unmarried  men  are  in  a  position  to  save  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  comparatively  few  do  so.  With  the 
most  saving  the  Sundaysuit  of  clothes  and  pair  of  boots 
last  for  many  years.  The  case  was  mentioned  of  one 
labourer  who  in  1876  out  of  44Z.— his  wages  for  that 
year— placed  411.  in  the  bank.  He  has  now  been 
married  over  nine  years,  and  still  wears  on  Sundays 
the  same  boots  and  most  of  the  clothes  that  he  had 
before  his  marriage.  At  Sarn  an  instance  was  given  of 
a  farm  labourer  who  now  holds  a  farm  of  140  acres, 
while  another  has  a  holding  of  360  acres,  but  these,  it 
was  promptly  added,  are  exceptions.  On  the  whole,  very 
few  labourers  become  employers.  (I  have  already  given 
another  instance  in  paragraph  44.) 

A  married  labourer  it  he  does  not  occupy  a  small 
holding  where  he  can  keep  a  cow  or  two  is  generally 
unable  to  put  any  money  by.  It  was  mentioned  tliat  in 
such  a  case  labourers  buy  their  butter  from  their  em- 
ployers at  about  Id.  per  lb.  less  than  the  market  price. 
They  generally  take  it  home  in  a  can  of  butter-milk 
which  they  are  also  allowed  in  addition. 

53.  The  following  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
labourer's  wages  are  distributed  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen : — 

"  The  family  in  question  consists  of  husband  and 
wife  and  eight  children.  Two  of  the  children  have 
just  gone  to  service.  The  eldest  girl,  18  years  of  age, 
is  at  home  in  indifferent  health.  Wages  of  husband 
291.  a  year  with  potato  ground  given  by  his  employer, 
horse  to  cultivate  and  cart  them,  and  to  fetch  coal  twice 
a  year. 

"  Rent  SI.  10#.  a  year  and  rates  be.  =  3Z.  lbs.  for  a 
cottage  and  small  garden. 

**  A  pig  is  fed  and  sold. 

"  For  flour,  one  sack  every  six  weeks  (30«.  to  33#.). 

"  i  lb.  tea,  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  sugar,  butter-milk  2d.  to 
dd.  a  week,  butter  2  lbs.  per  week. 

"  After  deducting  the  rent,  the  flour  amounts  to  more 
than  half  the  wages. 

"  No  sweet  milk  is  bought  and  no  meat  except  1  lb.  of 
bacon  now  and  then.  The  different  meals  are  as 
follows : — 

**  (1.)  Breakfast,  bread  and  milk.  (2.)  Dinner,  pota- 
toes and  milk  and  sometimes  bread  and  butter. 
(3.)  Tea.  (4.)  Supper,  porridge  and  milk.  The 
milk  in  each  instance  is  butter-milk. 

"  The  amount  left  for  clothing  does  not  exceed  1«.  6d. 
a  week,  but  they  pay  their  way  and  the  children  are 
clean  and  tidy  and  go  to  chapel  every  Sunday  and 
oftener.  They  look  fairly  well  but  their  constitutions 
will  not  stand  treacle. 

•*  Now  in  this  case  the  wages  are  above  the  average, 
also  the  family.  The  rent  is  about  the  average,  and  it 
is  evident  that  a  labourer  with  a  family  can  barely  get 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Should  any  sickness  come  debts 
are  certain  to  come  also. 
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"  In  other  families  the  only  difference  is  that  tea  is 
often  taken  three  and  four  times  a  day  instead  of  the 
butter-milk.  These  had  not  saved  any  money  when 
they  married,  he  being  then  21,  she  24  years  of  a^e. 
They  are  both  steady  and  good  workers,  but  the  wife 
cannot  do  more  than  take  care  of  the  familv.  They 
cannot  save  money ;  were  the  husband  to  die,  the  work- 
house must  be  their  lot." 

64.  The  following  is  the  usual  fare  provided  for 
labourers  at  the  farm-houses  where  they  are  em- 
ployed : — 

1.  Breakfast — In    winter  it   consists  alternately  of 
thin  soup  ("  notes "),  bread,  and  butter-milk,  and 
washbrew  (colloouial  Welsh  "  briwes,"  being  oat-        - 
meal  cake  steepea  in  broth).    Tea  foUows  in  many 
cases. 

In    summer,    oatmeal  or  wheatmeal    gruel    or 
sweet  milk. 

2.  Dinner. — Salt  beef  or  bacon  and  potatoes  with 
butter-milk  as  a  beverage.  The  practice  is  grow- 
ing of  buying  a  quarter  of  beef  from  time  to  timo 
instead  of  killing  an  ox.  In  this  way  fresh  meat  is 
very  frequently  given  on  some  farms,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eifionydd  district,  where  perhaps 
the  men  are  fed  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Wales  and  where  farmers  recognise  that  it  is  a 
false  economy  to  eive  poor  fare  to  their  labourers. 
In  Lleyn  proper  the  fresh  meat  is  ohiefly  confined 
to  Sundays.  A  goose  is  often  divided  among  the 
whole  family  on  Sundays  in  the  autumn. 

3.  Tea— With  bread  and  butter. 

4.  White  flummery  ('Mlymni")  with  sweet  milk  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  porridge  with  butter-milk 
or  "uwd  peilliaid,"  i.e.,  pap,  or  milk  thickened 
with  flower. 

66.  There  are  hardly  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  frmntj 
amusement,  recreation,  or  of  education  available  for  ggg*?* 
the  agricultural  labourers.  There  has  been  hardly  any 
effort  to  provide  reading  rooms  or  workmen's  institutes 
in  villages  which  are  agricultural  centres.  At  Pen- 
caenewydd  in  the  parish  of  Llangybi  about  20  year^ 
ago  a  small  library  was  started  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel.  Books  were  presented 
to  it  by  the  chief  landowner  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, J.  C.  Williams  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  these  were  supple- 
mented by  the  gifts  of  others  and  from  time  to  time  by 
books  bought  with  money  from  collections  made  in  the 
chapel  in  aid  of  the  library.  Many  of  the  labourers  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  but  a  few  did, 
and  the  library  is  fitfally  patronised,  sometimes  very 
well,  at  other  times  but  scantily.  During  the  last  five 
years  small  libraries  have  been  started  in  different 
places  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  connexion  with 
their  Sunday  Schools.  A  few,  in  tact  very  few,  of  the 
labourers  are  said  to  use  them  but  their  children  do. 
Oourses  of  lectures  in  agriculture  are  being  delivered 
in  Welsh  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor,  but  only  a  few  labourers  hitherto  attend  them. 
The  success  of  two  agricultural  labourers  in  gaining 
elementary  and  advanced  certificates  in  agriculture 
in  the  South  Kensington  Examinations  may  perhaps 
stimulate  their  fellows  to  similar  efforts  in  course  of 
time. 

66.  The  amount  of  outdoor  pauperism  found  in  the  Ptaperura 
district  may  be  said  to  .be  excessive  even  for  a  Welsh  te  ™d«- 
Union,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the  Anglesey 
Union.  The  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  producing  paupers.  But  the  provident 
instinct  is  also  largely  wanting.  It  is  not  found  to  any 
large  extent  in  young  people  before  they  are  married 
— at  a  time  when  tney  could  form  the  nucleus  for 
further  savings.  Nor  are  the  older  people  afraid  of 
becoming  paui)ers  though  most  of  them  hate  the  work- 
house. The  vicissitudes  of  seafaring  life  must  also 
influence  in  some  small  degree  the  rate  of  pauperism, 
as  many  seafaring  men  have  their  families  resident  in 
the  district.  According  to  the  last  return  made  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bircham,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the 
district,  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  on  26th  March  1892  was  977,  and  the  indoor 
paupers  numbered  57;  total,  1,034,  or  4*  6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  The  cost  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
maintenance  for  the  whole  year  ended  on  that  date  was 
58.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  number  of  out- 
door paupers  for  each  parish  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        D.  Lleufbb  Thomas 

(Assistant  Commissioner.) 
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Hoiueeml891. 

5 

'*■  No.  of 

— 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Inonaie  or  Ba- 
oreaae  per  oent. 

In. 
habited. 

TTnin- 
habited. 

BuUding. 

■   ■     ■  -^ 

Leis 

than  Five 

Boomi. 

Outdoor 
onSth 

1881-91. 

1871-9L 

1892. 

Abeidftion. 

a.700 

8,879 

1347 

U85 

1A70 

-  1-2 

-  6'1 

268 

22 

4 

145 

46 

Aberarch 

^280 

5,688 

1,754 

1.728 

1,701 

-  1'4 

-  8*0 

418 

27 

9 

248 

66 

Bodften     • 

a.046 

1,456 

828 

268 

814 

+11-8 

-2*7 

66 

8 

— 

88 

7 

BodTerin    • 

409 

226 

82 

42 

46 

+  7-1 

-  2-7 

12 

~ 

— 

6 

2 

Bottwnoff  • 

464 

488 

180 

126 

182 

+28-6 

+24'6 

86 

2 

8 

10 

4 

BryooroM  • 

a*i87 

1318 

784 

829 

796 

'  -8-9 

+  1*6 

200 

11 

- 

140 

46 

Oarngwioh 

879 

408 

108 

188 

108 

-22-6 

-  4*6 

20 

8 

4 

11 

8 

GMdio 

1,012 

802 

188 

118 

102 

-18«6 

-26'0 

22 

2 

— 

10 

8 

Criodeth 

WOO 

5.068 

901 

131S 

13W 

+24-2 

+67-8 

839 

86 

16 

81 

28 

Denio 

902 

5.606 

2359 

2,760 

21760 

— 

+  7-8 

670 

66 

37 

280 

91 

Bd^Tni 

1,258 

1,282 

687 

564 

611 

-  9-4 

-8*0 

188 

12 

- 

62 

9 

Uaxiaalhaiarn 

6.0M 

8W 

851 

1322 

M98 

-  8'8 

+51'9 

276 

22 

10 

186 

21 

Llazuurmon 

a^4M 

2316 

608 

687 

706 

+  7'S 

+16*2 

162 

8 

6 

26 

6 

Ujoibedros 

1,9«1 

1336 

428 

041 

600 

-7-6 

+18*4 

180 

12 

- 

64 

16 

1;B7 

966 

122 

101 

121 

+19«8 

-  0*8 

22 

1 

— 

8 

— 

1,888 

1372 

86 

48 

67 

•f82*6 

-a8'9 

11 

«. 

— 

6 

— 

Llaneo^ui 

8,414 

2324 

1322 

1.406 

1351 

-11-0 

+  2'8 

281 

24 

2 

157 

42 

LlanfMlrhji.       . 

1,567 

819 

196 

186 

188 

-  2*1 

-  7'6 

44 

4 

- 

21 

4 

2^ 

1,456 

276 

280 

287 

+  2*6 

+  8-9 

60 

1 

.2 

21 

7 

TJi^Tigtf^n     • 

4JJ72 

8,110 

1,021 

1367 

1,064 

—  2'1 

+  8'2 

262 

8 

2 

151 

85 

littiinnuuU 

1,229 

869 

284 

246 

252 

+  2'8 

-U-1 

68 

— 

8 

26 

8 

Llsnsybi     . 

4^6 

2375 

641 

668 

671 

+  1*4 

+  0'6 

122 

8 

4 

42 

16 

UaniestTn- 

4J68 

2308 

960 

918 

909 

-  0*9 

-  4*2 

227 

13 

1 

106 

21 

Uttonor 

8,280 

8388 

997 

968 

901 

-8-8 

-9'6 

228 

18 

8 

128 

30 

Llaiiystaiiidwy     - 

6,281 

5367 

1.087 

U61 

1364 

-  6'8 

-  0-2 

246 

3 

6 

78 

18 

MeOlt^yrn  • 

1,406 

1481 

275 

276 

268 

+  4*7 

+  4-7 

62 

1 

2 

21 

3 

Nevin 

1,870 

^778 

1,790 

1399 

1.796 

-lO-O 

+  0«4 

507 

68 

2 

228 

69 

PooUeeh     - 

2,098 

1358 

247 

281 

262 

+  9-0 

+  2*0 

46 

1 

2 

28 

8 

Penrfaos 

450 

380 

101 

96 

100 

+  4*0 

-  ro 

24 

— 

— 

U 

1 

PirtyU 

3,406 

1,607 

467 

909 

716 

-21-2 

+58*8 

166 

48 

— 

90 

26 

Shiw 

1,206 

767 

840 

360 

807 

-12*5 

+  9-7 

84 

7 

4 

63 

11 

TydweilioR. 

2,227 

1.626 

881 

868 

861 

-  0*6 

-  5-2 

84 

2 

- 

36 

12 

82,738 

68369 

20^796 

28;679 

22461 

—  2-2 

+  6-5 

6374 

400 

125 

2301 

6a 

NoTB.— The  tigarea  in  this  table  have  been  obtained  locally,  and  in  tome  oases  are  not  to  be  taken  as  abaolntely  oorrect.  For  instance,  the  total 
aoreage,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Bircham's  Report  on  the  panperism  of  the  district,  is  put  at  92388,  and  the  total  population  for  1891  at  28384. 

The  rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  district  for  the  year  1891  amounted  to  119*8  per  1.000.  the  total  death  rate  to  17*8  per  1,000,  and  the  birth 
rate  to  21*2  per  1300. 
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B-VU. 

PWLLHIU. 


APPENDIX  B. 


AfiKCUi 
TUlU 

Luona 


AKALT8I8  of  the  Occupations  of  Pebsons  engaged  in  Aoricultube  in  the  Rboistbition  Countt  of  Gabnabvohshibe, 

according  to  the  Ooisusis  «f  1871  and  1881. 

1871. 


OcenpatioQf. 


Males. 


Under 
20  Years 
of  Age. 


20  Years 

and 
upwards. 


Females. 


Under 
iO  Years 
of  Age. 


20  Years 

and 
upwards. 


AOKIOULTITRAL  Cl488« 

Land  proprietor  (so  returned)        ... 
Farmer,  grazier      -  -  .  -  - 

^  Farmer's    son,   grandson,    brother,   nephew    (or 
daughter,  granddaughter,  sister,  nieee)  - 
Farm  bailifi  .  -  .  -  - 

Agricultural  labourer  .  .  -  . 

Shepherd  (outdoor)  -  .  -  - 

Farm  servant  (indoor)        _  -  -  - 

Land  surveyor,  estate  agent  ... 

liand  drainage  serrice        -  -  -  - 

Agricultural  machine  proprietor,  attendant 
Others  engaged  in  agriculture        .  .  - 

Woodmen  .----- 
Nurserjman,  seedsman,  florit^t        -  .  - 

Grardeuer  (not  domestic  servant)    .  .  - 


Totals  • 


327 

282 

9 

1,189 

1 

2 


2t 


62 
8,132 

756 

61 

2,051 

38 

1,243 

19 

5 

3 

1 

16 

12 

268 


1,84) 


7J663 


9,506 


1 

476 

10 

100 


587 

V 


38 
617 

897 

38 

208 


1,796 


2,388 


11^89 


1881. 


Occupations. 


AORICULTUBAL  ClA88. 

Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  : — 

1.  In  Fieldt  and  Pastures, 

Farmers,  grazier     .  -  .  -  - 

Fanner's  erazier's  son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew  - 
Farm  bailiff-  -  -  -  -  - 

Agricultural  labourer,  fitrm  servant,  cottager 
Shepherd      .----- 

Land  drainage  service  (not  in  towns) 
Agricultural  machine  proprietor,  attendant  - 
Agricultural  student,  pupil  -  -  -  . 

Others  engaged  in,  or  connected  with  agriculture    - 


Woodman 


2.  Ih  Woods. 


3.  InOardens, 


Nurseryman,  seedsman,  florist 
Gardener  (not  domestic)      - 


Males. 


81 


21 
22 


8,150 


Females. 


2,925 

649 

408 

— 

68 

— 

4,602 

260 

58 

— 

19 

^ 

1 

- 

914 


9,064 


Note. — The  population  enumerated  in  Wales  at  the  census  of  1891  has  not  jet  been  classified  according  to  occupation. 

The  above  figures  show  a  decrease  of  14*2  per  eent.  of  males  classified  in  the  agricultural  class,  and  61*6  per  cent,  of  females, 
and  a  total  decrease  of  22*6  per  cent,  within  the  decade. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


90BAX. 


B.-vn. 

PWLLHBU. 


(No.  1.)— Extract  from  the  Wages  Book  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Jobtbs,  of  Parciau,  near  Criocieth,  showing  the  Wages  paid 
on  that  Fabm  in  the  Years  1877  to  1892.  Area  of  Farm,  65  Acres,  of  which  about  14  Acres  is  Arable  Land. 
Stock  consists  of  from  3  to  4  Horses,  32  Cattle  of  all  ages,  60  Sheep,  and  from  10  to  12  Pigs. 


1877, 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

May. 

NoTcmber. 

May. 

'NoTember. 

May. 

November. 

May. 

November. 

f orsnian          -           .           - 

£ 
20 

8, 

0 

d. 
0 

£      8. 

16  10 

d, 
0 

£   s. 
21   10 

d. 
0 

£       8, 

1^    0 

d. 
0 

£ 
19 

8. 
0 

d~ 
0 

£      8. 

15  10 

d. 
0 

£      8.   d. 
17    5     0 

£     8.    d, 
16    0    0 

Stockman  (or,  in  Bammer,  second 
senrant) 

16 

0 

0 

IS  10 

0 

15     0 

0 

15    0 

0 

18 

10 

0 

18     0 

0 

12  10    0 

12    5    0 

Third  aervant  (genarally  only  a 
hid,  bat  of  yarying  age) 

7 

15 

0 

10     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

7  10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6     0 

0 

4  15    0 

5    0    0 

HoQ8«keeper    - 

10 

0 

0 

10    0 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

9  10 

0 

10    0    0 

9    0    0 

Awristant  maid  - 

6 

10 

0 

6  15 

0 

7     0 

0 

7     0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5     0 

0 

5  15     0 

6  15     0 

Total  for  each  half  year 

60 

5     0 
119/.  ( 

58  15 

0 

58     0 

0 

58    0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

49     0 

0 

-J 

50    5     0 

48     0    0 

Total  for  each  year     - 

)8.0d. 

116/.  0».  Od, 

108/.  08.  Od. 

98/.  5«.  Od, 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

May. 

November. 

May 

November. 

May 

November. 

May. 

November. 

Foreman          -            .           - 

£      8, 

17    0 

d. 
0 

£    <. 
15  10 

0 

£    «. 
17  10 

d. 
0 

£        8. 

16    0 

d. 

0 

£       8. 

17  10 

d. 
0 

£       8. 

16     0 

d. 
0 

£      8.    d. 
17  10    0 

£     8.    d. 
16    0    0 

Stockman  (or,  in  summer,  second 
servant)        .            -           - 

11  10 

0 

11    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

11     0 

0 

11  15 

0 

10  15 

0 

12     0     0 

10  10    0 

'lliird  servant  (generally  only  a 
lad,  but  of  varying  age) 

6     5 

0 

6    0 

0 

6     0 

0 

7  10 

0 

5  10 

0 

4     0 

0 

5     0     0 

5  10    0 

Hooaekeeper    - 

8  10 

0 

9    5 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

10    0 

0 

8  10 

0 

9  10     0 

9  10    0 

AflsistaDt  maid- 

6  15 

0 

6    7 

6 

6  15 

0 

6     5 

0 

5     0 

0 

6  10 

0 

6  15     0 

6  10    0 

Total  for  each  half-year 

50    0 
91 

0 

48     2 

6 

-J 

49  15 

0 

50     5 

0 

49  15 

0 

49  15 

0 

50  15     0 

48     0    0 
J 

Total  for  each  year      - 

3/.  2 

^.  6t/. 

100/.  08.  od. 

95/.  ] 

[08.  Od. 

98/.  15*.  Od. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

May. 

November. 

May. 

November. 

May. 

November. 

May. 

November. 

Foreman 

£      8. 

17  10 

d. 

0 

£      3. 

15    0 

d. 
0 

&     8.       d.       £        8. 

16  10    0  1  15     0 

i 

d. 
0 

£     s. 
16  10 

d. 
0 

£    s. 
15    0 

d. 
0 

£     s.  d. 
16  10    0 

£     8.    d. 

15    0    0 

Stockman  (or,  in  summer,  second 
servant)       .            .            - 

11  10 

0 

10     0 

0 

11     0     0 

9  15 

0 

8  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

8  10    0 

9     0    0 

l^ird  servant  (generally  only  a 
lad,  but  of  varying  age) 

6     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

5  10     0 

6    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

6     0    0 

4  10    0 

Housekeeper    - 

9  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  10     0 

9  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  10    0 

9  10    0 

Aiiriftantmaid« 

7     0 

0 

6     2 

6 

7     0     0 

6  12 

6 

7     0 

0 

6  12 

6 

6     7     6 

6    0    0 

Total  for  each  half  year 

51  10 

I 

0 

45  12 

49C10    0 

46  17 

6 

-J 

47  M) 

0 

4«'12 

6 

46  ;ir    6 

44    0    0 

* 

Total  for  each  year     - 

97/.  2ff.  ed. 

96/.  18.  6d. 

98/.  2s.  ed. 

90/.  17«.  6d 

1 

U  2 
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1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

AOttCTV 
IiAlOUBiK. 

May 

Norember. 

May. 

Norember. 

May. 

November. 

May. 

November. 

Foreman    .     .     • 

£  8, 

17  0 

d. 
0 

£  8, 

16  0 

d. 
0 

£ 
18 

8. 

0 

d. 
0 

£   8. 

17  0 

d. 
0 

£  8.   d. 
18  0  0 

£  8. 

17  0 

d. 
0 

£ 
18 

8. 

0 

d.      £  t.  d. 
0  1  17  0  0 

Stockman  (or,  in  sommer,  second 
lenrant)    -     -     - 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

11  0 

0 

11  10  0 

12  0 

0 

12 

0 

0   11  0  0 

Third  servant  (generally  only  a 
lad,  but  of  varying  age) 

5  15 

0 

4  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

7  0  0 

4  15 

0 

6 

0 

! 
1 

0  .  6  10  0 

Housekeeper  -     -     - 

9  10 

0 

9  0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9  10 

0 

10  0  0 

10  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10  0  0 

6  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  5  0 

7  5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6  5  0 

Total  for  each  half  year 

48  15 
I. 

0 

45  0 

0 

51 

5 

0 

50  10 

0 

53  15  0 

51  0 

0 

-J 

52 

0 

0 

50  15  0 

Total  for  each  year   - 

93/.  158.  Od. 

101/.  158.  Od. 

104/.  15s.  Off. 

102/.  15f.  (yd. 

NoTB. — Food  and  (except  in  the  foreman's  case)  lodgings  were  given  in  addition  to  the  above.  The  wages  of  the  foreman  in 
the  above  table  affords  the  best  comparison,  as  the  some  labourer  mw  been  engaged  as  foreman  since  1877— that  is  for  16  years. 
The  greatest  variation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  wages  of  the  third  servant,  as  in  some  years  a  young  lad  would  be  engaged,  and  then  he 
would  continue  in  the  same  nervice  until  he  nad  grown,  and  become  capable  of  acting  as  second  servant  there  or  elsewhere,  hit 
wages  being  yearly  advanced  according  to  his  increasing  age.  This  applies  also,  tbou|;h  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  second  servant 
and  assistant  maid,  subject  to  several  changes ;  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  wages  of  the  maids,  particularly  the  housekeeper, 
fluctuated  less  from  year  to  year  than  those  of  the  labourers,  and  also  that  their  wages  are  not  usually  less  for  the  winter  than  for 
the  summer  term.  Their  work  being  mostly  indoors,  remaining  practically  the  same,  whatever  the  season  of  the  year  should 
be.  May  in  the  above  table  refers  to  the  term  of  service  commencing  May  18th  and  ending  in  November  of  each  year,  while 
November  stands  for  the  term  commencing  in  that  month  and  ending  in  May  of  the  following  year. 


(No.  2.)--LiANERCH  Fakm,  near  Portmadoo,  OarnarYOnshire,  in  the  Oocupation  of  Mr.  W11.IJAIC  Wolliaics,  ahd 
previously  held  by  his  Father  and  his  Grandfather.  Acreage  344,  of  which  less  than  100  Acres  are  Arable, 
the  remainder  being  Sheep  Walks,  mostly  on  Mael  y  G^st,  which  adjoins  the  Farm.  Taking  the  Quality  of 
the  Farm  as  a  Basis  the  Bent  is  high,  and  the  number  of  Men  employed  is  up  to,  if  not  above,  the  Average. 
In  the  First  Account  the  Bent  was  32/.  a  Year ;  then  a  Lease  was  granted  at  51/.  a  Year.  In  1823  the  Bent 
was  raised  to  1022.  a  Year,  in  1860  to  1401.,  and  in  1877  to  the  present  figure  160Z.  a  Year. 

A  L16T  of  the  Annual  Amount  of  the  Wages  since  1880  except  the  Years  between  1806-1820, 1861,  and  1864. 


£  8. 

d. 

a   8. 

d. 

£  8.    d. 

1800 

12  8 

0 

1835 

28  15 

6 

1870 

76  17  6 

1801 

13  6 

0 

1836 

26  16 

0 

1871 

78  0  0 

1802 

15  16 

0 

1837 

28  5 

0 

1872 

78  5  0 

1803     -      -      - 

16  5 

0 

1838 

34  1 

6 

1878 

83  19  6 

1804 

28  16 

0 

1889 

88  18 

0 

1874 

95  10  0 

1805 

28  10 

0 

1840 

42  0 

0 

1875 

102  14  6 

1806 

26  5 

0 

1841 

41  3 

6 

1876 

113  5  0 

1842 

39  5 

0 

1877 

124  3  0 

1843* 

29  10 

0 

1878 

122  17  6 

1844 

26  4 

0 

1879 

110  18  0 

1820 

88  7 

0 

1845 

24  4 

0 

1880 

88  0  0 

1821 

85  4 

0 

1846 

88  11 

0 

1881 

95  15  0 

1822 

25  6 

0 

1847 

86  9 

0 

1882 

102  7  6 

1828 

83  0 

0 

1848 

85  2 

0 

1888 

108  9  0 

1824 

80  7 

0 

1849 

80  15 

6 

1884 

108  15  0 

1826 

29  12 

0 

1850 

40  19 

0 

1885 

105  2  6 

1826 

88  15 

0 

1851 

89  18 

0 

1886 

96  10  0 

1827 

16  5 

0 

1887 

96  2  0 

1828 

19  4 

0 

1888 

79  17  0 

1829 

24  15 

0 

1889 

91  10  0 

1830 

24  10 

0 

1865 

68  7 

6 

1890 

97  15  0 

1881 

24  15 

0 

1866 

78  16 

0 

1891     -     -     - 

105  2  0 

1882* 

19  15 

0 

1867 

78  0 

0 

1892 

97  10  0 

1888 

23  2 

6 

1868 

75  18 

6 

1898 

48  0  0 

1884 

27  9 

0 

1869 

77  18 

0 

half  year. 

*  Explanatory  Note,  contributed  by  the  Ber.  John  Owen  :— "The  amounts  in  some  cases  are  not  veiy  regular,  bat  the  years 
**  1882  and  1848  may  be  taken  to  show  different  causes  to  a  drop  in  such  wages  lists.  In  1882  the  present  occupier  was  a  kid, 
•'  and  eridenUy  began  to  take  a  servant's  place  on  the  &rm. 

"  In  1848-4  he  took  the  farm  himself,  and  was  fhort  of  capital,  paying  to  his  father  yearly  interest  on  280/.  It  was  natural  for 
<*  him  to  reduce  the  wages  list  as  far  as  he  could.  He  liTed  unmarried  for  seren  jears,  employing  a  housekeeper  and  serrant 
"  girl.  In  1848-9  he  married,  probably  tried  to  manage  with  only  one  servant  girl ;  hence  the  drop  of  5/.  between  1848-9.  His 
'*  wife  was  never  strong,  but  a  very  good  manager,  and  in  another  year  they  evidently  engaged  another  servant  Fact,  not 
"  theory." 

Food  and  lodging  of  the  ferrantt  were  given  in  addition  to  the  above  wages. 
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Aomiouir 


(No.  3.)— Waois  at  Nanhobon  Fabm  ($ee  Paragraph  31),  1870  and  1890,  compared  according  to  the  Statement  of 

Mr.  W.  Pbixchabd,  who  was  Bailiff  during  those  Yeartt. 


1870. 


1890. 


Skilled  labourer  -  .  .  - 

Ordinary  labonrerB  ... 

Oirter     -  -  -  -  - 

Cowman  -  -  -  -  - 

Ditto    (probablj  assistant  cowman)    - 


(per  week) 


d, 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


The  abore  wages  do  not  include  fbod,  as  the  men  lired  on  their  own  finding.    The  farm  was  given  np  a  year  or  two  ago. 


APPENDIX  D, 


yWLLUEId, 


The  Cbiochth  Gabdsk  Allotmsmts. 


Mr.  W.  B.  0.  Jones,  agent  for  H.  J.  Ellis  Nanney, 
Bs<^.,  of  Gwynfryn  near  Criccieth,  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  reply  to  questions  which  I  addressed 
to  him  relative  to  these  allotments. 

The  first  attempt  at  letting  was  b^  auction,  which 
was  not  very  successful,  no  pne  appearing  to  know  quite 
what  was  a  fair  price,  but  the  reserre  prices  which  I 
had  put  upon  each  plot  were,  in  every  case  of  a  let, 
obtained,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  letting  is 
entirely  by  private  bargain  now. 

AM  are  held  under  written  and  stamped  agreements, 
a  copy  of  which  and  also  of  the  original  conditions  of 
aale  are  given  below. 

The  total  number  of  allotments  in  1892,  47. 


Ditto 


ditto 


1893,  48. 


The  size  averages  28  feet  X  80  feet. 

The  rents  run  from  9«.  per  plot  to  12s. 

I  have  only  two  more  plots  to  let. 

No  agricultural  labourers  are  tenants.  Very  few 
agricultural  labourers  care  a  straw  for  gardens  or  gar- 
dening; the  gardens  attached  to  their  cottages  are 
hardly  ever  cmtivated  to  the  best  advantage  and  often 
not  cultivated  at  iJl.  Mechanics  and  shopkeepers  seem 
to  me  *'  to  like  a  bit  of  garden,*'  but  I  fear  that  garden 
labour  is  so  dear  that  the  produce  will  be  costly ;  any 
sort  of  labourer  (an  "  off-and-on  man  ")  costs  Zs.  2d.  to 
3s.  4d.  a  day,  and  wants,  and  gets,  a  full  day's  pay  for 
Imocking  off  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  Among  the 
allotment  holders  are  some  of  the  chief  tradesmen  of 
the  town,  and  the  rest  are  carpenters,  stonemasons, 
gardeners,  masons,  labourers,  an  hotel  keeper,  a  retired 
police  constable,  and  a  lodging-house  keeper,  and  one 
woman. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  letting  them,  but  one  has 
sublet  his  plot  and  another  is  backward  with  his  pay- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  the 
conditions  of  laTe : — 


AoRSBHENT  made  the  day  of  189    between 

H.  J.  Ellis  Nanney,  Esq.,  of  Gwynfryn,  Criccieth 
(herein-after  called  the  landlord),  and 

(herein-after  called  the  tenant). 
The  landlord  agrees  to  let  and  the  tenant  to  take  lots 
39  and  41  at  Eighteen  shillings  and  six  pence  per  annum 
from  March  26th,  1892,  to  December  3l8t,  1892,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

1.  The  tenancy  will  be  from  March  25th,  1892,  to 
December  31st,  1892,  and  after  that  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  three  months*  notice  on  either  side,  expiring 
on  the  3l8t  of  December,  but  if  the  land,  or  any  portion 
is  required  for  building,  the  landlord  may  resume  pos- 
session  on  the  expiration  of  one  month's  notice  given  at 
any  time,  but  he  shall  in  that  case  take  to  all  growing 
crops  and  pay  for  acts  of  husbandry  by  valuation  in  the 
usual  way. 

2.  The  landlord  will  pay  all  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes. 

3.  One-half  the  rent  must  be  paid  on  May  the  11th, 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  a.m.  at  the  Estate 
Office,  4,  Salem  Terrace,  and  the  balance  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  at  the  same  place  and  hours. 

4.  The  groxmd  will  be  let  for  gardening  purposes 
only,  with  the  exception  of  lots  59  and  60,  and  should 
lots  1,  2,  3  be  taken  by  one  person,  they,  and  lots  69 
and  C9  may  be  used  for  "  graaing  only.**  The  ground 
must  be  properly  cultivated  as  garden,  and  kept  clean, 
free  from  weeds,  and  in  good  heart. 

6.  No  fowls  or  pigs  shall  be  kept  on  any  lot  or  lots. 

6.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  two 
lots,  except  lots  1,  2,  and  3. 

7.  The  grass  strips  are  common  to  all  tenants,  and 
must  not  be  cut  or  in  any  way  encroached  upon, 
and  no  stones  must  be  deposited  on  same  without 
permission. 

8.  Every  tenant  must  sign  an  agreement  embodying 
the  foregomg. 

9.  The  auctioneer  will  start  each  lot  at  a  fixed  sum, 
aRicr  which  it  will  be  let  to  the  highest  approved  bidder 
upon  the  above  conditions. 

10.  The  landlord  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  any  of  the  lots. 
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AGRICUIiTURAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PWLLHELI  UNION. 

Tisncs  are  derived  from  a  Retubn  supplied  bj  the  Boabd  of  Ao&icultusk  to  the  SofTii 
Commission  ok  Laboub  •*  — 


Crops  in  1891. 


Wheat 

Barley  or  here 

Oats    -  -  -  - 

Potatoes  .  -  - 

Tnmips  or  swedes 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses     - 

Small  fruit 

Other  crops  not  separately  specified 

Total  arahle    - 
Permanent  pasture 

Total  cultivated  area 


Acres. 

35f 
4,389 
6,498 
3,423 
1,642  I 
12,698 
7J 
751f 

Approximateo 

per  centage 

of  Cultivated 

Area. 

004 
5-98 
8*86 
4-66 
2-24 
17-34 

1-02 

29,4474^ 
43,905| 

40- 14 
59-86 

73,352J 

100-0 

Live  Stock  in  1891. 


I  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

r  cattle,  two  years  old  or  more 

„  under  two  years  old 


p,  on«  year  old  or  more 
bs  under  one  year  - 


9,276 

6,893 

12,784 

28,953 

24,249 
21,090 

45,339 


The  return  does  not  include  the  nnmber  of  horses  or  pigs  for  the  Union. 


APPENDIX  F. 


lETUBN  of  CONTBACT  PbICES  of  pKOVISIOKB  at  the  FwLLBEU  UnION  WoEKHOVSB. 


For  the  Quarter  ending— 

25th  December 

25th  December 

25th  December 

25th  December 

" 

1876. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

£     s.    d. 

£     ».    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£     M.     d. 

-  per  doz.  loaves. 

0     0     5 

0     0     6i 

0     0     6 

0    0    7 

per  280  lbs. 

2     4     0 

2  10     0 

1   14     0 

1  15    0 

-        »     240    „ 

1     4     0 

1   12     0 

1     2     0 

P^      \l     8     0 
280lb«.^  ^     **    ^ 

per  sack  of  240   „ 

1     3     0 

0  16     0 

0  16     0 

0  16    0 

per  cwt. 

1   13     0 

1     9     0 

1     4     0 

1     3    6 

-        w 

0  14     0 

0  17     0 

0  11     6 

0  12    0 

for  7  lbs. 

0     10 

0     1     0 

Si"L}^     '     « 

A.  }o    »   » 

per  240  lbs. 

1   14     0 

1   10     0 

1     7     0 

1     9    0 

-   per  lb. 

0     2     6 

0     2     6 

0     2     6 

0    2     3 

•       » 

0     0     3 

0     0     3i 

0     0     2]^ 

per  cwt  10    0 

"            "       »» 

0     1     8 

0     1     8 

0     1     6 

0    1    5 

•       »» 

0     1     6 

0     1     3 

0     1     0 

0     1    0 

per  quart. 

0     0     1 

0     0     1 

0     0     1 

0    0    1 

>» 

0     0     Oj 

0     0     Oj 

0     0     OJ 

0    0    0^ 

-  per  lb. 

0     0     9 

0     0     8 

0     0     6 

0    0    5 

"            "       »> 

0     0     7J 

0     0     8 

0     0     6 

0    0    6 

per  men's. 
-     per  women's. 

0  10     6 
0     6     0 

-  Children's  according  to  age. 

per  ton. 

0  17     9 

0  16     7 

0  16     1 

0  18  10 

Average  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  of  inmates  in  1881 
Ditto  diUo  in  1891 


-  0    2  11 

-  0    2  10| 
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THE    AORIOULTURAL    LABOURER. 


To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Royal  CommiBsion  on  Labour. 

6,  Crown  Oflfice  Row,  Temple,  B.C. 
1.— Intbodwction. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  npon  the 
Bnilth  Union  of  Breconshire  and  Radnorshire,  which  I 
visited  and  examined  daring  the  month  of  April  1893. 

(1.)  I  held  public  meetings  for  farm  servants  and 
other  agricultural  labourers  at  Newbridge-on-Wye, 
Llangammarch,  Erwood,  and  Builth,  which  places  were 
selected  to  represent  the  extreme  outlying  portions  and 
the  centre  of  the  district.  At  Newbridge  and  Erwood 
uhere  were  some  50  to  60  people  present,  but  at  Llan- 
gammarch and  Builth  not  more  than  about  15  or  20. 
The  men  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
objects  of  tne  meeting,  and  were  perfectly  friendly,  but 
it  IS  not  easy  for  them  to  get  over  their  natural  reserve ; 
and  the  answers,  which  were  obtained  with  difficulty, 
often  seemed  intended  to  please  the  questioner  rather 
than  to  express  the  speaker's  thought.  Besides  holding 
these  meetings,  I  spent  two  or  three  days  in  walking 
and  driving  to  isolated  villages  tod  farms,  and  getting 
information  by  personal  interviews  with  the  occupiers, 
and  inspection  of  the  premises:  I  also  paid  one  or  two 
visits  to  landowners,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
to  their  agents  or  bailiffs. 

0.)  I  am  special)^  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowen  Wooenam 
for  the  valuable  assistance  which  he  gave  me  through- 
out the  enquiry,  and  to  the  Rev.  Lister  Yenables,  but  I 
should  like  also  to  acknowledge  in  general  terms  the 
help  which  I  obtained  from  everybody  of  whatever 
class  to  whom  I  applied  personally.  1  distributed,  as 
usual,  a  great  many  copies  of  printed  questions  among 
magistrates,  guardians,  and  farmers,  and  1  received 
excellent  answers  to  them  from  Mr.  Clifton  Mogg,  Mr. 
Cowper  Coles,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  speaking 
genmklly  they  were  ignored  in  a  way  which  was  quite 
rare  in  my  experience. 


II. — General  Descriptiov. 

(3.)  llie  Union  consists  of  31  parishes,  12  in  the 
Bnilth  district,  11  in  the  Aberg^essin  district,  both  in 
Breconshire,  and  eight  in  the  Colwyn  district  in  Rad- 
norshire. None  of  these  are  of  any  size  except  Builth, 
which  is  a  market  town  of  some  importanoe  and  contains 
a  standing  population  of  1,414  inhabitants  and  a  summer 
population  of  something  like  2,000.  The  rest  consists 
of  small  couniTV  villages  of  which  the  most  populous 
are  Disserth,  with  a  population  of  324  people,  Llandrin- 
dod  with  303,  Llansaintfraed  with  305. 

(4.)  The  whole  Union  is  strictly  rural,  and  contains 
no  mines.  Its  industries  are  purely  agricultural  or 
dependent  upon  agriculture. 

(5.)  There  are,  however,  mineral  springs  at  Builth, 
Llandrindod,  and  Llangammarch,  which  give  a  distinct 
character  to  these  places,  and  add  largely  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  district,  for  in  the  spring  and  summer 
they  attract  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who  are  excel- 
lent customers  for  the  farmers.  During  the  season  at 
these  watering  places  there  is  a  great  demand  for  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  rabbits,  and 
even  butchers'  meat. 

(6.)  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  have  adopted  the  plan  of  carrying  all  their 
produce  to  the  customers  instead  of  selling  to  a  green- 
grocer, poulterer,  or  butcher.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  unusual  in  their  dealing  with  garden  produce 
or  milk  in  this  way,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  that  rnrmers, 
instead  of  using  the  market  hall,  send  or  carry  round  to 
the  visitors  neatly  cut  joints  of  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef, 
in  baskets  ready  prepared  for  sale,  and  in  this  way 
secnre   for  themselves  a  great  deal   of  the  butchers' 

E refits.     So  much  has  this    been  the  caee,  that  the 
utchers    say    their   incomes    htvvc    been    seriously 
diminished  by  it,  and  of  course  tho  same  thing  must 
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have  happened  to  the  greengrocers  and  other  dealers  in 
farm  proauce. 

(7.)  There  are  no  close  villages  in  the  Union,  and 
very  few  in  which  one  proprietor  owns  nearly  all  the 
cottages.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  small  estates  with 
resident  proprietors,who  increase  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment, but  the  village  cottages  belong  to  many  different 
owners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  occupied  by  regular 
agricultural  labourers. 

(8.)  There  are  not  half  a  dosen  farmers  in  the  whole 
union  who  own  their  own  farms. 

(9.)  The  soil  of  the  district  generally  is  a  light  jshale, 
and  the  ground  is  hilly,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
the  soil  is  loamy,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amouni  of 
rich  land  equal  to  the  best  in  the  county.  This  stretches 
for  seven  miles  from  Builth  to  Erwood.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Irfon  there  is  some  cold,  poor  clay. 

Quite  close  to  the  Builth  Union  there  is  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  a  district  of  more  highly  cultivated  farms, 
with  English  conditions  of  labour,  cottages,  and  plenty 
of  mei^.  The  Builth  Union  is  one  in  which  labour  is 
least  employed. . 

(10.)  The  Builth  district  is  far  more  prosperous  than 
that  of  Abei^weesin,  and  contains  a  superior  class  of 
farmers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wye  Valley 
above  mentioned,  no  part  of  the  Union  contains  any- 
thing but  hill  farms,  and  in  Upper  Abergwessin  there 
are  sheep  farms  propw  right  up  in  the  hills.  The 
average  size  of  farms  on  the  rich  land,  as  well  as  on  the 
poor,  is  from  (50  to  100  acres.  A  farm  of  300  acres  is  a 
great  exception,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  that 
farms  are  worked  by  a  farmer  and  his  family  without 
any  extra  labour  at  all. 

(11.)  The  character  of  the  farming  is  uniform,  and 
consists  of  stoOk  and  sheep  rearing.  A  large  majority 
of  the  farms  possess  extensive  rights  of  common  on  the 
adjoining  hills.  This  right  does  not  depend  upon  the 
farm  being  adjacent  to  the  hill,  but  is  a  right  of 
common  appendant  which  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  sheep  which  a  farm  is  capable  of  wintering. 

(12.)  These  sheep,  except  on  farms  which  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  are  hill  sheep  of  the  Badnor  forest, 
or  Eppynt  breed.  The  cattle  are  almost  invariably 
Herefords,  and  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

(13.)  Considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  horse- 
breeding,  and  owing  to  the  ready  sale  for  cart  horses  of 
the  smaller  type  for  mining  or  colliery  purposes,  a  larger 
number  are  kept  on  the  farms  than  would  be  required 
for  farming  purposes.  Out  of  four  which  are  kept  two 
are  generally  brood  mares. 

Welsh  cobs  and  ponies  also  form  a  part  of  the  farmers' 
stock,  more  care  being  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  the 
former,  as  prices  for  good  specimens  run  from  502.  to 
701,  for  a  four-year-old. 

(14.)  Where  a  farm  is  worked  to  its  full  capacity 
one-third  is  arable,  worked  on  the  four-course  shift, 
but  the  rule  is  for  less  than  that  to  be  cultivated,  and 
the  majority  of  the  pasture  fields  show  by  the  *'  reins  " 
that  they  used  to  be  ploughed  lands,  and  have  become 
depreciated  from  want  of  cultivation. 

(15.)  Land  worth  15».  an  acre  properly  cultivated  has 
become  worth  no  more  than  5«.  an  acre  owing  to  want 
of  cultivation. 

(16.)  First-rate  dairy  farms  have  degenerated  into  Dairy 
mined  farms,  with  a  depreciation  of  rental  value  in  farm"iK» 
one  case  near  Builth  from  240/.  to  802.  a  year.  This 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  dairy 
maids  to  do  the  work  at  a  wage  which  the  farmers  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cheese-making  is  not  a  profit-making 
industry,  but*  in  most  cases  snfiicieut  is  made  on  the 
farm  for  the  use  of  the  household,  including  the  la- 
bourer?. It  is  made  of  ewe's  milk  as  well  as  cow'b. 
Where  the '  dairying  involves  more  work  t^an  can  be 
done  by  the  farmer's  own  family,  the  habit  has  been  to 
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give  up  the  dairying  and  increase  the  amooDt  of  stock 
and  rearing  of  calvos.  The  result  is  a  considerable  in« 
crease  in  the  price  of  batter  and  milk,  add  in  some 
places  laboarers  cannot  get  milk  at  all  if  they  have  not 
got  some  grass  and  a  cow  of  their  own,  and  this  is  one 
of  their  ^at  grieyances.  In  all  farms  where  dairying 
is  carried  on,  me  breeding  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  an 
important  industry.  According  to  the  size  of  the  house- 
hold, a  farmer  would  feed  one  or  more  pi^  for  his  own 
use,  and  sell  the  remainder  fat  about  Christmas  time. 

(17.)  In  a  well  regulated  farmhouse  the  farmer's  wife 
reckons  to  keep  the  house  in  groceries,  tea,  and  coffee 
from  the  profits  of  the  poultry. 

(18.)  The  amalgamation  of  small  farms  into  larger 
ones  took  place  very  frecjuently  from  30  to  40  years  ago, 
but  the  memory  of  it  is  very  distinct,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  ruined  cottases  to  be  seen  in  the  district 
which  used  to  be  occupied  by  small  holders,  and  remind 
the  people  of  the  past. 

(19.)  This  tendency  to  amalgamate  farms  has  ceased  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  ex- 
pressed by  all  classes  to  see  the  number  of  small  hold- 
ings increased.  The  farmers  desire  it  because  they 
want  more  labourers,  and  more  customers  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  the  labourers  because  they  want  indepen- 
dence. There  are  a  sood  number  of  such  holdings  to  be 
found  in  erery  parish,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  in 
the  report.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Oowper  Coles,  agent  for 
Sir  Joseph  Bayley,  that  the  county  of  Breconshire  has 
more  buildings  per  acre  upon  it  than  any  other  county 
in  ihigland  or  Wales  except  Cumberland.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  many  farm  buildings  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  small  holding^. 

(20.)  In  the  paiish  of  Llanfihangel  there  are  squatters 
who  own  their  holdings  erected  upon  what  used  to  be 
common  ground  and  now  adjoins  a  common.  It  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  union.  The  land  is  poor  clay,  but 
so  well  cultivated  that  half  an  acre  of^  barley  for  a 
squatter's  pigs  is  worth  an  acre  on  adjoining  farms. 
Thjare  is  as  much  difference  in  the  Ikppearance  of  these 
holdings  and  the  surrounding  land  as  there  is  between 
the  colours  green  and  drao  upon  a  map.  All  the 
squatters  get  employed  on  the  roads  or  in  occasional 
farm  work,  and  the  only  fault  found  with  them  is  that 
in  their  spare  time  they  are  excellent  poachers. 

(21.)  It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  are  no  mines 
in  the  district,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Rhonda  Valley  and  Aberdare  mines  are  not  more 
than  40  or  50  miles  off,  and  seriously  affect  the  labour 
market.  Men  are  constantly  drawn  from  the  country 
to  the  mines  because  of  the  higher  pay  and  greater 
freedom  which  they  can  get  there. 

(22.)  Agricultural  depression  has  not  affected  this 
district  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  others  which  are 
more  dependent  upon  arable  land.  Rents  have  not  been 
permanently  reduced,  but  abatements  have  been  com- 
monly made  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  in  recent 
years.  Farm  rents  are  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  102.  for 
every  cow  on  a  stock-rearing  farm,  and  farms  are  spoken 
of  as  5-cow  farms  or  10-cow  farms,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  was  the  old  plan ;  the  cows  paid  the  rent  by  the  value 
of  their  calves,  and  all  the  rest  belonged  to  the  man  to 
pay  for  labour,  rates  and  taxes,  and  profit.  A  fall  in 
the  price  of  heifers  upsets  the  calculation,  but  cows 
must  continue  to  be  kept,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
consuming  the  long  grass  which  the  sheep  will  not  eat. 

(23.)  The  climate  is  bracing,  and  the  labourers  hardy 
and  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  work. 

(24.)  The  population  of  the  union  has  decreased  by 
348  in  10  years,  from  8,182  in  1881  to  7,834  in  1891,  and 
the  diminution  is  almost  uniform  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1881. 

1891. 

IXecrease. 

Increase. 

Abergwessin      - 

Colwyn 

Builth        .       -       - 

2.679 
1,847 
3,056 

2.351 
1.714 
3,769 

828 
133    • 

113 

The  increase  in  the  Builth  district  is  entirely  due  to 
the  railway  centre  formed  at  Builth  Road,  where  a 
completely  new  population  of  174  persons  has  spmng  up 
.since  1881.  The  migration  to  the  mines  inGrlamorganshire 
has  increased  a  great  deal  of  late  years.  Farm  servants, 
especially  those  who  are  unmarried,  are  readily  tempted 
by  the  higher  ^a<5e8  and  greater  freedom  and  variety 
in  the  work. 


(25.)  Of  pauperism  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the       Tn 
workhouse  was  not  in  existence  in  1871,  and  that  since    ^J^ 
it  has  been  built,  and  the  workhouse  test  has  been    Lnocm. 
applied,  there  has  been  a  saving  to  the  union  of  40OZ.  to 
ibOL  a  year.     In  this  way  a  great  number  of  women 
with  bastard  children  hare  been  kept  off  the  rates,  and 
it  is  said  that  nobody  has  really  suffered  in  consequence, 
although  a  good  many  prefer  to  live  on  very  small 
rations,  in  the  shape  of  outdoor  relief  in  kind,  than 
come  into  the  worknouse.     The  guardians  are  getting 
more  lax  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief  than  they  were, 
and  it  is  said  tnat  many  of  them  act  as  if  they  were 
elected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  relief 
to  persons  in  their  own  parish,  and  opposing  every 
general  improvement. 

At  Llangammaroh,  for  example,  the  men  said, 
"  Outdoor  relief  is  given  indiscriminately,  even  to 
*'  young  women,  so  that  t^ey  may  be  UBefuf  to  farmers 
"  and  keep  the  price  of  labour  down." 

In  Radnorshire  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  is  said  to 
be  much  worse  than  in  Breconshire,  and  at  Kewbridge- 
on-Wye.  in  the  Rhayader  Union,  which  is  on  the  borders 
of  the  Builth  Union,  orders  for  meat  obtained  from  the 
guardians  used  to  pass  current  as  money  tokens  not 
many  years  ago,  and  I  was  told  in  Builth  of  a  case 
which  nad  occured  of  a  woman  receiving  2$.  6d,  a  week 
from  the  parish  for  a  bastard  daughter,  who  was  livine 
in  the  same  house  and  herself  receiving  2€,6d,  for  a  bastard 
of  her  own.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  under  these 
circumstances  bastardy  was  thought  yery  little  of,  and 
that  the  peroeutage  of  illegitimate  children  is  still  yery 
high. 

(26.)  The  workhouse  is  excellently  managed,  but  has  The  woik- 
more  accommodation  than  is  required  for  indoor  ^^'""^ 
paupers  and  much  too  little  acoommodation  for  tramps. 
They  have  eight  cells,  and  very  often  16,  and  eyen 
more,  tramps  to  occupy  them,  but  the  guar^ns  refuse 
to  increase  the  accommodation,  or  to  give  any  assistance 
to  the  master  in  dealing  with  such  a  difficulty. 

(27.)  The  statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  two  districts  SdOiitkt. 
of  the  union,  without  going  into  details,  are  :— 


Abergwesain     - 
Builth 


Outdoor. 


102 
122 


Cost. 


£    «.     d. 

760  16     6 
776  12     9 


Indoor. 


21 
55 


The  total  shows  a  percentage  of  3*2,  or  one  in  39,  of 
the  population,  an  ayera^  which  is  decidedly  credita- 
ble to  the  present  administration. 

(28.)  In  regard  to  houses  it  may  be  stated  here  that  Oottago. 
there  are  scarcely  any  cottages  for  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  the  district,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
farm  servants  who  live  in  the  farmhouses.  The  villages 
are  occupied  by  artissans  and  small  tradesmen  and 
hardly  ever  by  a  regular  agricultural  labourer. 

Ill — Supply  op  Laboub  and  Demand. 

(29.)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  regu-  Saffldenc^. 
lar  men  to  live  in  a  farmhouse  if  high  wages  are  giyen   Begnhr 
and  the  farmer  has  a  good  reputation  for  feeding  his  l»boiii«n. 
servants  properly,  but  there  is  a  great   difficulty  in 
getting  extra  labour,  whether  skmed  or    unskilled, 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  both 
kinds  of  labour  are  scarce  in  the  district.    Mr.  Lewis 
Lloyd,  of   Nantguilt,  says:  "We  certainly  here  (laye 
**  employment  for   more  men   if  we  could  get  them. 
"  The  high  wages  in  the  coal  district  have  tempted 
"  many  to  go  away,  but  some  are  now  returning." 

(30.)  There  are  a  few  jobbing  men  in  each  village,  ^otMxm 
who  work  on  the  roads  or  take  employment  occasion-  "**** 
ally  on  farms,  but  they  are  not  strictly  agricultural 
labourers,  and  skilled  agricultural  labourers  who  depend 
upon  casual  employment  are  not  to  be  found. 

(31.)  Women  are  not  employed  in  agriculture  in  this  ^o""*^ 
district,  except  as  dairymaids,  and  there  is  great  diffi* 
culty  in  getting  these  at  what  the  farmers  consider 
reasonable  wages.  A  few  are  employed  occasionally  in 
setting  or  picking  up  potatoes,  but  this  is  very  rare, 
and  in  the  nay  field  if  women  are  found,  it  in  generally 
the  farmers'  wiyes  and  daughters  who  lend  a  hand  in 
fine  weather.  It  was  said  at  Erwood  ''  there  is  yery 
''  great  difficulty  in  getting  women  servants;  cheese 
"  and.  butter  is  left  unmade  in  conseduence,  becausa 
"  their  wages  are  double  what  they  usea  to  be.'* 
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(32.)  On  fiurms  of  less  than  80  acres  farmers  hire  big 
boys  who  have  jnst  left  school ,  who  are  known  as 
"  Inmps  "  np  to  the  age  of  18  or  19.  The  smaller  boys 
are  called  "  lumpers."  A  girl  is  spoken  of  as  a  strong 
**cat  of  a  girl "  before  she  grows  to  womanhood,  and 
the  small  farmers  cannot  afford  to  employ  any  others. 

(33.)  Labour  is  more  scarce  in  Breconshire  than  in 
Radnorshire,  as  it  is  nearer  the  ironworks  and  coal 
mines  of  Glamorganshire.  This  cause  of  scarcity  is  con- 
stantly insisted  on,  e,g, ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Llangammarch : 
"  Labour  is  scarce  because  aU  men  go  to  the  works,  aud 
''  if  they  had  better  cottages,  better  gardens,  and  fields, 
**  they  would  remain."  Mr.  Jones,  of  Llysdinam: 
''  Labour  is  scarce  here  because  so  many  men  are  taken 
"  up  by  the  railway  and  the  mines  in  the  hills,'*  and 
at  Llysdinam  the  men  said, "  Labour  is  very  scarce,  not 
*'  many  married  men  employed.  They  go  south  to  seek 
**  for  labour  as  the  farmers  do  not  want  them ;  single 
"  men  mostly  employed  about  here.'*  Messrs.  Powell 
&  Grant,  agents  for  the  Gibson  Watt  estate,  say :  "  The 
'*  large  farms  on  the  estate  are  supplied  with  cottages 
"  for  labourers,  but,  owing  to  agricultural  depression 
"  and  other  causes,  farmers  do  not  now  keep  so  many 
**  married  men  on  the  farms  as  they  used  to,  preferring 
**  to  hire  young  men,  and  keep  them  in  the  farmhouses." 

(34.)  The  «»Aarcity  of  labour  has  been  increasing 
during  the  last  10  or  15  years  in  a  very  marked  way. 
The  population  has  decreased  by  about  350,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  supply  of  labour  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  farmers  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
used  to  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  or  go  without  help  alto- 
gether. Last  year,  however,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  supply  was  greater  than  in  many  previous  years,  so 
that  at  Llysdinam  the  men  said  that  "  in  harvest  time 
**  a  good  many  were  seeking  employment." 

(35.)  There  is  practically  no  immigration  of  workers 
in  particular  seasons,  because  the  harvest  is  small,  and 
the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  helping  one  another 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  There  is  constant  interchange 
of  services  betTeen  regular  farmers  and  small  holders 
also,  who  supply  each  other's  wants  as  occasion  offers 
without  any  payment  of  money. 

(36.)  It  is  difficult  to  get  exact  figures  in  regard  to 
labour  employed  on  hill  farms  because  most  of  tne  work 
is  done  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  their  sons.  It 
is  everywhere  said  that  staffs  have  been  reduced,  that 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  employ  the  labour  which  is 
wanted.  One  man  and  a  boy  for  every  100  acres  is 
rather  above  than  below  the  average.  The  general  rule 
is  for  the  farmer  to  look  after  the  cattle  and  sheep  and 
employ  one  waggoner  to  look  after  the  horses  when 
there  is  no  son  to  do  it  for  him.  Some  employ  a  boy 
in  addition  to  the  waggoner. 

This  estimate  does  not  apply  to  farms  belonging  to 
men  of  capital,  who  can  afford  to  keep  up  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says:  "The  Bnilth 
"  Union  is  one  in  which  labour  is  least  employed ;  it  all 
'*  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  family."  The  cost  of 
labour  on  the  best  farms  is  reckoned  to  be  about  12.  per 
acre,  but  the  average  in  the  district  is  from  108.  to  Iba. 
per  acre.  Captain  Thomas  says:  "The  character  of 
**  farming  is  not  good,  the  farmers  not  having  capital 
"  to  farm  it  thoroughly,  but  there  has  been  no  great 
"  change.  It  is  rather  worse  now,  owing  to  deamess 
'*  of  labour.  The  common  rotation  is  oats,  bare  fallow, 
*•  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  grass,  and  clover ;  the  seeds 
••  are  left  down  for  four  or  five  years  until  there  is 
"  nothing  left  on  the  fields  except  the  natural  grasses 
"  and  moss,  and  then  it  is  plougned  up  again.  A  part 
**  of  the  fallow  is  used  for  potatoes  or  turnips  for  home 
**  consumption." 

(37.)  Examples:— 

Llanfljam march.— Best  Farm,  167  acres,  three  men 
and  a  boy  ;  Park  Farm,  200  acres,  father  and 
three  sons. 

Bnilth.— Mr.  Woosnam,  of  Tyn-y-Graig,  230  acres, 
on?  bailiff,  two  waggoners,  one  general  work- 
man ;  100  acres,  one  bailiff,  one  waggoner,  one 
general  workman  (35  head  of  cattle,  100  sheep, 
and  four  carthorses). 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Rhosferig  Farm,  320  acres,  one 
bailiff,  two  waggoners,  one  general  workman, 
extra  man  in  harvest. 

Mr.  Mogg,  of  Brynwem  Hall  Farm,  350  acres,  one 
bailiC  one  head  shepherd,  one  under  shepherd, 
two  waggoners  or  ploughmen,  two  general  work- 
men, one  old  labourer  who  does  piece-work,  one 
dairymaid  (60  head  of  cattle  amd  150  sheep). 

Mr.  Price,  of  Eskerhir  Farm,  80  aores  and  right  of  the 


hill,  rent55Z.,  one- fourth  arable,  (15  cattle,  200  B.-VIII. 
sheep),  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  farms  in  Buimh. 
the  district,  and  succe^8ful  in  all  times.  The 
&mily  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  buy 
nothing  but  groceries,  and  these  are  paid  for  by 
the  poultry,  which  are  very  skilfully  managed. 
Farmer,  one  son  aged  16,  one  son  aged  13,  wife, 
and  one  daughter  aged  2  J  to  work  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Davies,  of  Wemhir,  Nowbridge-on- Wye.  Farm, 
200  acres  (60  arable).  Stock--horse8, 10 ;  cattle, 
40 ;  sheep,  200  ;  pigs,  3.  Staff— three  men  kept 
in  the  house  and  two  women  servants,  hired  by 
the  year.  Wages— bailiff,  22L;  stockman,  12/.; 
waggoner,  20;  one  woman  14Z.  and  washing 
found ;  one  girl,  bl.  Mr.  Davies  has  a  lot  of  fixed 
machinery  on  the  farm,  and  he  and  his  wife  work 
actively. 

Mr.  Bache,  of  Knighton.  Farm,  466  acres  and 
an  open  hill,  seven  men  and  two  lads  of  16,  and 
piece-work  let  out  frequently. 

Farm  250  acres,  two  men  and  one  boy. 

(38.)  Bailiffs  are  the    cow-men  and  sheep-men    as   fiailifl^ 
distin^ished  from  the  professional  shepherds.     Suc- 
cessful farmers  are  apt  to  take  more  than  one  farm  in 
hand,   and  leave  bailiffs  to   look  afler  them.    These 
"extra  places  are  called  **  tacks." 

(39.)  It  was  generally  stated  at  the  meetingfs  which  I  ^^'Jf^"' 
held  that  land  is  labour  starvfed.  The  farmers  say  '***^®**' 
thai  they  cannot  do  justice  to  the  land  as  they  would 
like  to  owing  to  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  bad  prices 
which  have  prevailed  of  late  years.  Arable  land  has 
been  turned  into  pasture  very  frequently,  and  is  now 
considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  farm  in 
most  places.  Personally,  I  was  struck  by  the  good 
condition  of  most  of  the  hedges  or  fences,  but  I  was 
told  that  this  is  chiefly  the  case  by  the  roadside,  and  at 
Llangammarch  the  men  said,  "  Fences  are  down  in  this 
"  part,  and  you  can  take  a  wheelbarrow  through  field 
"  after  field."  At  Newbridge-on-Wye  the  men  said, 
"  Farms  are  very  badly  done  here.  The  farmers  are 
"  not  up  to  the  mark.  They  have  no  pluck  and  no 
"  speculation  in  them."  At  a  place  callea  the  Hundred 
House,  Mr.  Davis,  a  farmer,  said,  "  Land  is  not  worked 
**  up  near  enough  here.  We  cannot  get  the  labour 
"  for  it,  for  you  cannot  hold  a  man  in  the  hill  country 
"  unless  you  make  him  very  comfortable  and  pay  him 
"  very  high."  Mr.  Clifton  Mogg  says,  "  The  farmers 
"  are  very  little  above  the  conaition  of  agricultural 
•*  labourers,  and  the. farming  from  want  of  capital  and 
"  judgment  is  of  an  indifferent  character.  Little  corn 
**  is  sold  off  the  land.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
"  which  used  to  be  in  former  years  devoted  to  the 
**  growth  of  com  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultiva- 
"  tion,  and  is  now  covered  with  poor  herbage  ;  never 
"  having  been  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  and 
"  never  being  dressed  with  manare  it  supports  less 
'*  stock,  and  that  of  an  inferior  description  than  it 
"  ought  to  under  favourable  conditions."  Mr. 
Woosnam  says,  *'  As  wages  of  farm  servants  have 
"  advanced,  which  they  undoubtedly  have  done  daring 
"  the  last  15  years,  farmers  have  in  many  instances 
**  reduced  their  staffs.  Less  land  is  cultivated  now 
*'  than  was  then  the  case.  The  hedges  and  ditches  are 
"  not  so  well  kept,  and  the  farms  generally  are  not  so 
"  well  managed.  Dairying  has  often  been  given  up 
"  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  dairymaids  at  a 
*'  reasonable  wage,  and  less  butter  and  cheese  is  made 
**  in  the  district." 


IV. — Ohakacter  of  Laboubobrs. 

(40).  The  agricultural  labourer  in  this  district  bears  a 
good  reputation  for  industry,  and  T  heard  no  complaints 
on  that  score.  Mr.  Woosnam  says  :  **  One  Welsh  la- 
**  bonrer  is  worth  two  Englishmen  for  work  ;  he  is 
**  hardier,  and  works  faster.  If  it  was  not  so,  agricul- 
**  ture  would  have  died  altogether  in  these  parts." 

(41.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  are  more  enthu- 
siastic than  Englishmen,  but  less  regular  and  method- 
ical ;  they  show  great  zeal  in  the  management  of  their 
horses,  and  will  steal  com  from  the  master's  granary  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  They  are  said  to  choose 
places  from  the  character  which  a  farmer  bears  for 
keepin  g  his  horses  well. 

It  is  the  same  with  farming.  Men  will  tell  you  withii 
five  miles  who  has  got  the  best  put  in  drills  of  potatoes  or 
turnips,  and  whose  barley  field  has  been  laid  down  in 
the  most  husbandlike  manner.  They  will  lose  money 
over  a  contract  rather  than  make  a  bad  job  of  a  hedge 
if  it  is  within  si^ht  of  a  road.  They  want  more  money 
for  hedges  within  sight  of  a  road,  but  they  don't  always 
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§et  it.     Good  hedge-rows  are  quite  a  feature  of  the 
istriot. 
Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says :  "  Up  here  men  are  much 
**  more  ready  to  work  ungrudgingly  than  they  are  in 
**  Soujbh  Breconshire,  where  you  must  pay  them  for  all 
••  extra  time  if  you  want  them  to  move  at  all." 

(42.)  Young  men  here  have  the  privilege  of  learning 
skilled  labour  more  freouently  than  in  large  farm  dis- 
tricts, as  farmers  are,  aependenc  upon  such  few  men, 
and  they  are  always  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Clifton  Mogg  says : 
"  My  experience  is  that  they  are  less  skilful  in  plough- 
"  ing  and  fencing,  m  they  don't  begin  to  learn  as  early 
*'  as  they  used  to,  and  are  not  trained  with  the  same 
"  care  by  the  farmera."  Mr.  Woosnam  says :  **  A  man 
''  who  can  neither  read^  nor  write  is  more  industrious 
"  and  more  skilful,  and  takes  more  interest  in  his  work 
**  than  one  who  is  better  educated."  It. is  generally  said 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  regard  to  skill  among 
the  regular  hands. 

(43.)  There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  respect 
of  fiobriety  throughout  the  district,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  9  out  of  10  to  be  intemperate  at  times. 
Farmers  do  not  set  a  particularly  good  example,  for 
most  of  them  make  a  practice  of  coming  into  town 
every  market  day,  whether  they  have  business  or  not, 
and  seem  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  in  mere  talking 
and  drinking.  Captain  Hotchkiss,  of  Builth,  says: 
*'  There  is  a  great  aeal  less  drunkenness,  but  probably 
"  as  much  drink  is  consumed  as  there  used  to  be,  only 
"  in  a  steady  way."  There  are  37  public-houses  in 
Builth,  and  every  one  of  them  is  crammed  at  fair  time. 

Mr.  Woosnam  says :  "  The  chewing  of  tobacco 
**  is  an  almost  universal  habit,  acquired  very  early  in 
''  life.  A  man  probably  chews  as  much  tobacco  as  he 
**  smokes." 

(44.)  There  is  a  general  belief  that  men  are  more 
restless  than  they  used  to  l>e,  and  ready  to  change 
masters  more  easily,  but  I  think,  if  any  diA*erenoe  is  to 
be  found  in  them,  it  is  that  they  have  grown  more  par- 
ticular about  their  masters. 

The.  system  of  hiring  fairs  necessarily  makes  men 
restless  and  fond  of  change.  They  are  not  at  all  anxious 
about  keeping  their  plaoes,  knowing  that  there  are  so 
many  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  can  secure 
another  place,  and  perhaps  better  themselves.  Mr. 
Moorsom  says:  '^  Men  are  much  more  particular,  and 
**  very  independent.  H  you  don't  gi\c  them  a  good  tabic 
**  you  lose  them  in  a  minute.  Plenty  of  farmers  cannot 
**  keep  any  men  at  all,  as  they  cannot  feed  them  or  please 
**  them.  As  a  rule,  farm  hands  change  every  year. 
"  One  in  twenty,  perhaps,  stay.  Boys  of  18  are  the 
•*  rule  here." 

(46.)  There  is  very  little  thrift  to  l>o  found  in  the  dis- 
trict. On  the  c  ^ntrary,  the  characteristic  of  men  and 
women  alike  is  to  be  extravagant,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  the  giving  of  presents.  This  is 
traceable  to  manv  causes,  but  it  is  said  to  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  lax  administration  in  regard  to  out- 
door relief  in  past  years,  and  to  the  habit  of  farm  men 
giving  presents  of  cheap  jewellery  to  young  women,  and 
of  young  women  giving  their  wages  to  the  men. 

The  result  is  that  debt  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  spite 
of  good  wages.  The  average  of  membership  in  benefiti 
clubs  is  poor,  and  savings  put  away  in  the  savings 
bank  are  rare. 

(16.)  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  illegitimacy  in  the 
district,  though  none  of  the  officials  have  any  accurate 
returns  made  of  it.  It  is  said  that  a  paternity  case  occurs 
at  I'mst  once  in  two  months  before  the  magistrates  of 
Baduorshire  and  Breconshire,  and  so  easy  are  the  habits 
of  people  tending  to  immorality  that  one  out  of  three 
illegitimate  children  is  not  fathered  at  all  from  want  of 
corroboration,  and  a  greats  many  are  consequently  sup- 
ported by  the  union.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that 
facts  which  would  elsewhere  excite  observation  are 
taken  no  notice  of  in  this  district.  This  is  due  to  a 
great  many  causes ;  (1)  the  bad  accommodation  in  farm- 
honses  ;  (2)  the  habits  prevailing  at  hiring  fairs,  and, 
(3)  the  practice  of  young  men  and  women  meeting 
every  Sunday  night  at  chapels,  and  walking  home  to- 
gether afterwards.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
for  farm  servants  to  sleep  in  barns  in  warm  weather, 
farm  houses  are  seldom  locked,  and  there  is  no 
restriciion  on  the  servants  coming  and  going  to  or  from 
different  houses.  At  the  fairs  a  great  deal  of  treat- 
ing takes  place,  the  inns  are  crowded,  and  couples 
constantly  get  together  in  bedrooms  for  the  pur[)08e 
of  drinking  and  keeping  company,  a  custom  known  by 
the  name  of  "  (/ara-y-gwelydd  ";  and  when  the  fair  is  over, 
being  free  of  any  engagements,  they  go  where  they 


can  for  a  lodging,  it  being  necessary  as  a  rule  to  find 
their  way  home  on  foot,  as  they  remain  too  late  for  the 
trains. 

To  show  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  one  instance 
was  pointed  out  to  me  of  a  woman  who  had  charge  of 
ten  illegitimate  children  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  each 
child.  ^ 

V. — Conditions  of  Enoageicent. 

(47.)  The  whole  country  is  worked  for  the  most  part 
by  farm  servants,  who  are  bachelors  and  live  in  the 
house,  whose  work  is  continuous,  and  who  never  lose 
time  in  wet  weather.  Outsiders,  who  are  known  as 
"  workmen  **  to  distinguish  them  from  farm  servants, 
are  generally  married  men,  and  live  in  independent 
cottages ;  they  are  sometimes  engaged  by  the  day  or 
for  piece^.work. 

(48)  Most  of  the  farm  servants,  men  and  women, 
are  engaged  for  a  year  certain  at  the  hiring  fairs  held 
at  Builth,  Llangammarch,  Penybont,  or  Rhayader. 
These  fairs  are  always  held  in  May  and  November, 
generally  on  the  second  Monday  in  the  month,  or  on 
May  13th  and  November  18th  according  to  custom,  and 
the  yearly  hiring  is  made  terminable  by  option  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  In  some  places,  as  at  Llangammarch, 
the  contract  is  only  made  for  six  months  at  a  time. 
That  is  more  the  case  in  Breconshire  than  in  Badnor- 
shire.  At  Erwood  the  engagement  is  terminable  by  a 
month's  notice  on  either  side,  and  wages  paid  up  to 
date ;  if  a  man  gires  the  notice,  he  may  have  to  (K>  a 
month's  work  without  pay.  The  payment  is  made 
yearly,  but  money  is  paid  on  account  when  required 
during  the  year. 

If  servants  leave  without  consent  during  their  en- 
gagement they  forfeit  their  wages,  or  are  fined  by  tiie 
magistrates.  Farmers  do  not  turn  them  away  because 
they  are  too  scarce,  and  if  the  servants  leave  because 
they  are  badly  fed  the  magistrates  hold  them  excused. 

The  different  fairs  follow  each  other  in  succession, 
and  a  fortnight  after  they  are  all  over  an  overflow  fair 
is  held  to  give  a  chance  of  hiring  to  those  men  and 
girls  who  have  missed  at  the  regular  time. 

It  is  very  rare  for  either  master  or  men  to  give  each 
other  any  notice  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  whether  the 
engagement  is  to  continue  or  not.  In  most  cases,  even 
if  a  man  wishes  to  re-?ngago  himself  with  the  samo 
master,  he  goes  to  the  fair  to  see  how  wages  are  ruling 
before  ho  decides,  and  even  if  he  re-engages  himself  ho 
often  stipulates  to  bo  allowed  to  go  to  the  fairs. 

The  contracts  made  at  the  fairs  are  verbal,  but  1$.  is 
generally  given  to  bind  the  bargain. 

(49.)  Married  men  employed  as  regular  labourers  are 
sometimes  engaged  by  the  year,  though  they  live  in 
their  own  cottages,  and  are  paid  monthly.  There  are 
very  few  men  engaged  in  this  way. 

(50.)  Workmen,  as  distinguished  from  farm  servants, 
are  engaged  by  the  week  or  month  or  the  day,  generally 
by  the  week,  with  a  month's  notice  on  either  side. 
Estate  men  are  generally  engaged  by  the  week.  Job- 
bing men  are  engaged  by  the  day,  and  very  seldom  get 
employed  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time. 

(51.)  Women,  except  the  farm  servants,  are  engaged 
by  the  day. 

(52.)  A  notice  appears  now  in  the  weekly  papers  at 
the  time  of  the  fairs  that  a  room  is  offered  in  each 
town  where  the  hiring  can  take  place  in  a  respectable 
manner,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  whole 
plan  more  civilised  and  less  liable  to  abuse. 

(53.)  This  is  a  district  of  long  hours,  as  the  work  is 
done  for  the  most  part  by  farm  servants  living  in  the 
house,  and  the  farm  is  generally  devoted  to  stock- 
rearing.  The  men  said,  at  Newbridge-on-Wye,  "The 
*'  hours  are  the  same  for  all,  from  light  to  dark,  summer 
*'  and  winter."  At  Llangammarch  **  from  6  a.m.  to 
**  S  p.m.,  or  practically  from  the  time  men  get  up  till 
"  the  time  they  have  supper  and  go  to  bed.'*  ITiese 
farm  servants  are  either  carters,  stockmen,  or  shepherds, 
and  they  rise  according  to  the  rules  of  the  farm  at  5, 
5.30,  6,  or  6.30  a.m.,  and  do  not  cease  to  look  after  the 
animals  till  about  8  p.m.  or  even  later  if  they  are  fond 
of  them,  as  is  often  the  case.  A  waggoner's  day  is 
described  as  follows  : — Bait  horses  at  6  a.m.,  out  with 
team  at  6.30,  in  at  11  till  2  p.m.,  out  again  till  6  p.m., 
finish  for  the  night  at  8  p.m. 

Workmen  or  married  men  not  living  in  the  house 
work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  some  places,  but  very 
often  keep  the  same  hours  an  the  farm  servants.  The 
wives  told  me  in  on^  or  two  cas.'c  they  saw  very  little 
indeed  of  their  hubbands,  who  left  at  5.30  in  the"^morn- 
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Tbb        lAg  And  often  did  not  come  home  till  between  8  and  9  p.m. , 

A^ucui..    80  tliat  it  was  only  bj  leave  they  ever  got  time  to  look 

j^^^^  after  their  gardens.    If   thoy  are  not  looking  ^ter 

—         horses  or  stock  their  work  ceases  at  6  pjn.,  and  it 

either  begins  at  6  a.m.  or  at  7  a.m.  according  as  they 

breakfast  in  their  own  cottage  or  at  the  farm. 

Women  and  boys  are  hired  into  the  house,  and  keep 
the  same  hours  as  domestic  serrants,  practically  the 
same  as  other  farm  servants. 

Of  course,  in  hay  and  harvest  time  no  houire  are  ob- 
servedf  and  the  longarrfcours  at.tfiat  time  are  supposed 
to  make  up  for  the  short  hours  in  winter. 

It  is  said  that  farm  servants  are  allowed  in  many 
cases  to  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bache 
writes :  "  The  hours  are  certainly  long,  but  some  of  the 
"  men  have  a  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  day."  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Mr.  Venablea,  Mn  Woosnam, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  the  agent  for  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland, 
allow  all  their  men  to  cease  work  on  Saturdays  at 
4  pjn^)  a  privilege  whi<^  is  mnd&  appreciated  by  the 
men»  aaid  said  to  be  well  repaid  to  the  masters  by  the 
contentment  which  it  produces.  . 
Mad  boon.  (54.)  The  meal  hours  are  not  always  the  same  on 
every  farm»  but  they  are  said  to  be  generally  :  — 

Breakfast,  h&lf  an  hour,  abont  7  or  8  a.m. 

Dinner,  1  hour,  about  12  noon. 

Luncheon  or  bait  in  the  evening,  10  minutes  at 
about  4  p.m.  or  5  p.m. 

Supper,  no  fixed  time. 

Horsemen  take  from  12  to  2  or  2.30  p.m.,  and  feed 
their  horses  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  hours  are  earlier,  there  is 
sometimes  a  luncheon  before  6.  a.m  The  only  thing 
which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  t^e 
fact  that  most  men  are  agreed  that  the  meals  are  of 
very  uncertain  duration.  As  the  men  say  at  Llys- 
dinam,  **  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  eat  you've  got  to 
**  ^ork  again.  No  settled  time  at  all.*'  At  Llangam- 
marchy  "No  fixed  time ;  you  hear  the  people  shout, 
"  and  it  is  a  case  of  bolt  your  victuals,  and  be  off  with 
"  Toxu  Digest  it  as  you  can."  At  Erwood  the  farmers 
said,  *'  We  are  not  very  particular  abont  time ;  they  go 
'*  off  when  they've  finished,"  Mr.  Jones,  wool-dealer, 
of  Newbridge,  described  the  moals  as  follows : — 

Breakfast^  7  to  7.30.  Basin  of  broth  with  leeks, 
bread,  and  sometimes  cheese  ;  sometimes  coffee. 

Dinner,  12  to  1  p.m..  Boiled  bacon  and  broth,  seldom 
beer,  except  in  harvest.  * 

Luncheon  at  5  pan.  Cup  of  tea,  bread  and  cheese, 
generally  taken  out  to  the  men  in  the  fields. 

Supper  at  8  p.m.  Basin  of  broth  or  milk,  bread 
and  cheese. 

It  is  rare  even  for  married  men  to  go  home  for  their 
meals^hut  of  course  if  they  do  go  home  it  is  i^re  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  fix^  times  for  their  meals. 

(55.)  From  the  third  week  of  May  till  the  middle  of 
November  all  horses  and  cattle  are  turned  out  in  the 
fields ;  conseauently,  during  those  months  there  is  no 
regular  Sunoay  work  at  all.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  hours  are :  For  waggoners,  from  two  to  four 
hours,  generally  four ;  for  stockmen*  four  to  8ix  hours, 
generauy  six.  Chapel  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon 
is  conducted  by  the  members,  and  no  man  complains 
that  he  is  unable  to  attend,  and  evening  chapel  is  the 
regular  rendeavous  for  farm  servants,  and  is  the  best 
recreation  of  the  week. 

(56.)  Work  generally  Itots  for  about  12  hours  a  day, 
or  from  light  to  dark. 

VI.— Wages  and  Eahnings. 

(57.)  The  wages  of  farm  servants  living  in  the  house 
average  about  181.  to  201. 

A  young  man,  or  "  lumper,'*  as  he  is  called,  may  get 
15i.,  one  rather  older  and  stronger  gets  about  18^.  A 
good  first-rate  man  from  18  years  of  age  to  25  years 
gets  222.,  and  sometimes  25Z.,  these  are  carters  and  stock- 
men, and  a  bead  man  or  bailiff  sometimes  302.,  and,  of 
course,  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  servants  are  naturally  much  influenced  by  the 
character  which  the  farmer  bears  for  feeding  his  men 
well,  and  keeping  his  horses  up  to  the  mark.  They 
will  sometimes  take  21,  less  to  go  to  a  house  which  is 
well  spoken  of. 

Boys  who  are  half-timeirs,  or  very  young,  begin  with 
5L,  but  at  14  years  of  age  they  <mn  earn  92.,  rising  to 
161.  in  certain  cases. 

DurjwaidM        The  wages  of  women  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  in 
H^J*"™*"     the  house  and  employed  in  dairy  work  begin  as  a  rule 
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at  9Z.,  and  rise  to  16L,  according  to  their  efficiency.    A 
good  dairymaid  is  in  great  demand. 

Begular  servants  who  are  married  and  ^ve  in  cottages 
are  paid  in  three  different  ways  : — . 

(i.)  From  14«.  to  Ids.  a  week,  with  cottage  and  garden 
free,  or  lb«.  a  week  withoat  privileges,  the  man  finding 
his  own  food. 

(ii.)  98.  a  week  in  winter,  12«.  in  summer,  and  all 
his  food  at  the  farm.  This  seems  to  be  the  usual  plan 
with  the  averag;e  farmer,  the  first  plan  only  prevailing 
on.  estates.  It  is  usual  on  estates  fpr  a  ^ew  man  tQ  get 
1«.  a  week  less  than  a  njian  who  has  proved  his  worth. 
, ,  (iii.)  According  to  plan  adopted  by  Mr*  Evaji  Thomas, 
of  jQlhosferig,  11^,  a  week  wage,  and  the  i^se  of  a  cow, 
estimated  at  3».  a  week,  and  colitage  &gfi.  _ 

There  are-  many  slight  difi^rrences  on  every  farm,  e.g., 
Mr.  Bache,  of  Houghton,  in  Jtadnorshirc,  gpes  all  his 
men  alike  ISs.  A  week,  wit^  privileges,  nis  shepherd 
getting  he.  a  week  extra  in  lambuig  time,  his  'carter*  108. 
for  every  fbal,  and  his  stookoun  the  stud  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  bull,  and  00  on. 

Waggoners  on  some  estates  gei  17a.  BcL,  because  of 
the  Sunday  work,  wages  b^ng  reckoned  at  2s.  6d.  a 
day;  .i  ■. 

Professional  shepherds,  who  are  distihguiished  from  Shepherds, 
the  bailiffs  6r  head  stockmen  and  sheeplnen,  earn  wages 
in  a  peculiar  way.  One  tnian  is  generally  employed 
by  several  farmers  to  look  after  their  dry  sheep,  or 
males  from  14  years  old  and  upwards,  on"  the  hill,  and 
he  is  paid  4df.  a  head,  or  6d.y  according  to  whether  the 
sheep  are  kept  on  the  hill  for  the  whole  year  or  not. 
This  wage  varies,  of  course,  immensely,  but  is  not  as  a 
rule  less  than  ISl.  or  202.  a  year  without  food,  and  may  be 
a  great  deal  more ;  the  shepherd  has  his  house  free,  and 
usually  keeps  cows  and  ponies,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
small  farmer.  The  stock  of  these  men  is  in  the  habit  of 
growing,  as  they  don't  sell  the  ealves,  and  the  farmers 
wink  at  it ;  they  live  a  long  way  from  good  roads,  and 
d^nd  almost  entirely  on  what  they  grow,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  haul  a  cart  up  there  for  six  months  in  the 
year. 

They  live  hard,  and  probably  save  more  than  others. 
Captain  Thomas  says,  on  their  estate  **  the  shepherd 
**  gets  148.  a  week  guaranteed,  and  the  keep  of  two  oows 
''  and  a  pony,  and  the  tenants  of  the  estate  are  all  com- 
'*  polled  to  employ  the  same  shepherd*"  This  system  of 
partnership  in  the  case  of  a  shepherd^s  services  is  common 
in  Breconshire,  but  less  frequent  in  Badnorshire,  where 
the  hills  are  greatly  enclosed,  and  sheep  more  acc^tble. 

Mr.  Lewis  Llovd,  of  Nantjguilt,  says :  "  I  emplfty  two 
"  shepherds,  each  of  whom  has  a  house ;  one'eiaii&202., 
"  the  other  261.  per  annum,  both  have  the  rnn  of  the 
*'  gronnd  on  the  farm,  and  keep  about  six  cows  a  piece, 
"  and  some  young  cattle.  They  also  cut  peat  on  the 
*'  hill  for  fuel." 

The  jobbing  men  who  are  engaged  by  the  day  are  Worknien 
paid  on  the  small  farms  Is.  6d,  a  day  in  winter,  and  2«.  or  jobbing 
a  day  in  summer  as  a  general  rale,  but  on  estates  the  ™^^ 

Srice  is  at  least  2«.  6d.,  and  very  often  Be.  and  Se.  Qd.tk 
ay  in  summer,  though  soinetimes  only  2$.  a  day  in 
winter. 

This  kind  of  workman  is  probably  superior,  as 
jobbing  men  are  seldom  employed  on  the  farms. 

Bailifls  are  as  a  rule  nothing  more  than  the  head  Bailiffs  or 
stockmen,  and  their  wages  are  either  the  same  as  the  h«Mi»nen. 
other  men,  abont  15«.  a  week  or  1$.  extra— making  it 
16*.,   and    privileges ;  where   they    are    really  made 
head  men  or  managers  ihey  get  as  much  as  IL  per  week 
and  special  privileges. 

For  example,  Mr.  Daviea,  of  Wemhir,  has  a  bye-take 
adjoining  his  farm  called  Cefn  Coch,  90  acres  (10 
arable)  where  a  man  lives  in  sole  charge.  He  has  his 
house  rent-free,  firewood,  the  use  of  a  cow,  the  privi- 
lege of  setting  2  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  right  to  keep 
poultry  and  a  pig,  and  10«.  a  week  wages  in  cash, 
which  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Cowper  Coles  to  be  equal  to 
18ir.  a  week. 

Women  are  seldom  employed,  but  their  wages  fu*e  Women. 
said  to  be  1«.  to  U.  Sd.  a  day.    Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says : 
**We    employ  women  re^larly  for   milking,    potato 
*'  picking,  poultry  plucking  and  dressing,  and.  other 
"  light  work  a,%  U.  a  day,  or  le.  6d.  and  a  bit  of  food." 

(58.)  Wages  ran  very  hiffh  in   May   1892,  and  are  Compared 
said  to  have  been  higher  tnan  at  any  previous  period,  tknes!*^ 
a  fact  traceable  probably  to  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
South  Wales  industries.    On  Mr.  Woosnam's  property 
a  general  labourer  aged  74  is  now  in  receipt  of  15».  a 
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week  which  he  has  had  for  20  years. 
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when  he  was  in  full  strength,  his  wages  were  12«.  a 
week  for  aeven  years  and  the  older  wage  before  that 
was  Is.  6d.  a  day,  or  9s.  a  week.  A  farmer  at  Brwood 
said :  "  A  head  farm  servant  when  I  was  a  boy  used  to 
"  cost  from  91.  10«.  to  lOZ.  10«.  at  26  years  of  ase,  and 
*•  the  second  man,  a  *  lump  *  of  18  years,  cost  ST.  or  61. 
"I  now  have  to  pay  22Z.  for  one  man."  The  price  of 
servant  girls  used  to  be  4/.  to  begin  with,  and  is  now 

(59.)  There  are  practically  no  opportunities  for  a 
farm  servant  to  add  to  his  annual  wage  bv  piece-work 
or  by  overtime.  He  is  engaged  to  do  all  that  he  can 
for  a  fixed  waee,  and  piece-work  is  only  given  to 
jobbing  men  with  special  skill  like  drainers  or  hedgers, 
or  to  men  employed  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week 
by  farmers  wno  are  short-handed.  Begular  men,  who 
live  in  cottages,  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  get  a 
chance.  Piece-work  is  very  rarely  resorted  to  at  all  in 
the  district,  but  it  is  still  used  by  many  for  making 
new  fences,  rooting  old  fences  and  clearing  ground, 
mowing  and  drainmg,  and  by  one  or  two  lor  hoeinjg 
turnips,  and  very  rarely  for  topping  by  the  load ;  there  is 
also  wood-barking  in  places. 

(60.)  The  following  are  average  prices : — Hedging  or 
fencing  4d.  a  perch  or  "rope,*  a  local  term,  up 
to  lOd.  or  even  Is.,  making  at  least  3#.  a  day.  Mr. 
Woosnam  eays,  '*  Hedging,  t.c,  laying  down  or 
"  plashing  quick  hedges  is  often  let  by  piece-work  at 
**  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  percn  of  7  yards, 
"  adding  2d.  or  Sd.  a  perch  if  a  ditch  is  made  as  well  as 
"  the  fence." 

Wire  fencing  is  sometimes  done  piece-work  at  3s.  per 
perch  of  7  yards,  for  making  a  fence  of  seven  lines  of 
wire,  felling  the  timber  for  posts  and  stakes,  making 
them,  and  erecting  the  fence  complete.  Thatching 
used  to  be  let  at  piece-work,  but  Dutch  barns  are  now 
so  very  general  that  it  is  seldom  required. 

Draining,  Zs.  to  Ss.  6d.  &  day  or  Is.  a  perch  of  7  yards, 
2i  feet  deep,  or  3  feet  for  main  drains,  and  Id.  extra 
if  turf  or  sodB  are  replaced. 

Mowing  As.  an  acre,  the  man  supplying  his  own  food 
and  drink. 

Turnip  hoeing  from  9s.  to  12«.  an  acre,  twice  over. 

Wood-barking :  Mr.  Mogg  says,  "  Generally  speaking 
"  a  man  at  wood-barking  is  calculated  to  earn  a  day  and 
**  a  half's  wages  in  one  day." 

(61.)  The  hay  and  com  harvest  are  generally  done  by 
the  farm  hands  without  any  extra  pay  whatever,  but 
there  is  nearly  always  beer  or  cider,  or  teetotal  drink 
given  in  the  fields,  and  occasionally  dinner  and  evening 
lunch,  and  a  reapiug  dinner  at  the  end  with  plum 
pudding  and  better  cheer  than  usual.  That  is  the  rule, 
and  extra  hands  are  seldom  employed  by  the  small 
farmers,  who  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another.         ^ 

There  are  a  few  people  who  pay  diflPerently. 
Mr.  Evan  Thomas  of  Ehosferig  gives  all  bis  men  a 
sheep  at  the  end  of  harvest  but  he  supplies  no  drink. 
Mr.  Cowper  Coles,  on  Sir  Joseph  Bayley's  estate,  gives 
Is.  extra  per  day,  Captain  Thomas,  E.N.,  on  Miss 
Thomas's  estate,  gives  6d.  a  day  in  lieu  of  beer  money, 
and  Is.  a  week  extra  pay  for  13  weeks,  making  an 
average  of  21.  4e.  for  the  harvest  during  the  last  two 
years.  Mr.  Bache  of  Elnigbton  gives  6s.  a  week 
additional  for  two  months,  four  dinners  a  week,  lunch 
if  they  work  after  six.  No  beer  or  cider  whatever.  It 
is  usually  considered  by  the  farm  servants  that  the  long 
summer  hours  make  up  for  the  short  hours  in  winter 
and  are  paid  for  in  the  annual  wage. 

(62.)  Perquisites  and  privileges  belong  to  married 
men  who  live  in  their  own  cottages  and  are  in  regular 
employment.  Such  men  are  only  employed  as  a  rule 
upon  large  farms  or  estate  farms.  Their  privileges 
vary  to  some  extent  on  each  farm  and  the  best  way  of 
making  them  clear  is  to  enumerate  them  under  the 
names  of  different  employers. 

Mr.  Woosnam  gives :  house  and  garden  free,  a  cart- 
load of  potatoes,  1  lb.  of  butter  a  week,  skimmed  milk  as 
much  as  required,  firewood,  haulage  of  two  loads  of  coal, 
privilege  of  keeping  one  ewe  and  lamb  on  the  farm 
with  the  use  of  the  tup.  Run  for  a  cow  in  the  summer 
in  one  case.  These  privileges  are  common  to  all 
except  the  pound  of  butter  and  the  privilege  of  keeping 
the  ewe. 

Mr.  Clifton  Mogg  :  house  and  garden  free,  potato 
ground  10  to  12  perches,  1  lb.  of  butter  a  week,  as  much 
milk  as  required. 

For  the  shepherd  on  the  hill,  keep  of  cow  and  one 
pony,  firewood,  haulage  of  coal,  meat  and  drink  in 
shearing  and  harvest. 
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cottage  and  garden  free,  use  of  a  cow, 
a  pig,  poultry,  and  geese,  privilege  of  setting 
,  food  in  the  house. 


Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  of  Rhosferig :  house  and  garden 
free,  use  of  one  cow,  firewood,  haulage  of  coal,  one 
sheep  in  hi^^vest  in  lieu  of  drink. 

Mr.  Cowper  Coles :  House  and  garden  free,  some- 
times leave  to  set  potatoes,  skimmed  milk  for  those 
who  have  children. 

Mr.  Bache :  house  and  garden  free,  potato  ground, 
run  for  a  pig,  food  in  the  house  or  5t.  a  week,  supper  it* 
kept  after  6  p.m. 

Beer  or  cider  very  common  in  most  parts  of  Radnor- 
shire. 

Mr.  Davis 
run  for 
potatoes, 

(63.)  The  system  of  payment  in  kind  is  not  recognised 
in  the  district,  but  on  every  ordinary  farm  where  a  "*■*• 
married  man  is  employed  it  does  exist  in  this  form,  that 
the  man  gets  his  fcKMl  m  the  house  in  lieu  of  wages,  and 
his  wife  gets  9s.  a  week  as  his  wi^es  and  sometimes  only 
7s.  in  money  in  the  winter  months,  and  12#.  in  summer. 

The  privileges  above  referred  to  of  milk,  potatoes, 
firewood,  sheep  and  the  like  are  in  a  sense  payments  in 
kind,  but  they  do  not  cause  any  reduction  in  the  wages, 
and  they  are  treated  as  gifts,  which  do  not  form  part  of 
the  contract. 

(64.)  The  only  instance  of  wages  earned  by  other  WagM 
occupations  is  that  of  wood-barkmg,  which  is  not  often  JgJ?* " 
done  by  the  farm  servants  or  regular  labourers.     Men  *'"*'**"^ 
earn  at  it  about  IZ.  a  week  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
in  the  year. 
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(66.)  The  following  are  actual  examples  supplied  to 
me  by  Mr.  Woosnam  and  others  of  the  wages  and  S^Si 
privileges  granted  to  particular  men :  — 


Mr.  Woosnam.    Farm  230  acres. 
(1.)  Bailiff  or  cattle  and  sheep  man  :— 

Wages,  lbs.  a  week      ... 

1  lb.  of  butter,  or  Is.  a  week 

Skimmed  milk.  Is.  a  week 

Potatoei,  as  much  as  he  wants,  Is.  a 
week   .... 

Firewood,  6d.  a  week   .  -        - 

Haulage  of  2  loads  at  Ss.  a  load 

Privilege  of  keeping  1  ewe  and  1  lamb 
and  die  produce  of  it  (i.e..  the  wool 
and  the  lamb)    -  .  . 

Total 


£    s. 

39    0 
2  12 
2  12 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

2  12 
1    6 
0  16 

0 
0 
0 

1  10    0 
£50    8    0 


(2.)  Two  oarters  or  waggoners,  married  men  :— 

B  6.  d. 

Head  carter                  -           -                20  0  0 

Second  „      -           -           -               -    18  0  0 
(With  boam  and  lodging  free.) 

If  single  men  lodge  with  a  bailiff,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  they  pay  7s.  a  week  for 
board  and  lodging,  and  Is.  a  week  for  wash- 
ing, so  that  b3ard  and  lodging  alone  are 
equivalent  to  ISl.  a  year,  and  their  whole 
wage  equal  to  281.  and  36Z.  respectively. 


(3.)  Odd  man,  general  labourer : — 

Wages,  lbs.  a  week  •  -        - 

House  and  nurden  and  3}  acres  of 
meadow  at  7Z.  a  year  (4Z.  less  than 
market  value)  ... 

Run  of  cow  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer  months,  equal  to  2^.  6d. 
a  week  for  16  weeks.  His  hay 
treated  like  the  rest  on  the  farm, 
cut,  tedded,  and  stacked  for  him     • 

Setting  potatoes  in  the  field,  or  a  cart- 
load of  potatoes  -  •        - 

Keep  of  5  sheep  on  the  hill,  reducing 
master's  flock  by  that  number 

Haulage  of  2  tons  of  coal 

Firewood   -  -  - 

Total 


£ 
39 


d. 
0 


4    0    0 


2    0    0 
2  10    0 


-  0  12 

-  0  16 
.      1    6 

-£50    I 

0 
0 
0 

0 

- 
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Homo  fai-m,  100  acres,  rent  at  150L 

(1 .)  Bailiff  or  cowman  and  sheepman :  — 

Wages,  168.  a  week 
1  lb.  of  batter,  or  Is.  a  week    - 
Skimmed  milk,  Is.  a  week   - 
Potatoes  (reckoned  by  the  men  to  be 

worth  at  least  2d.  a  day) 
Honse  rent  free,  Is.  6d.  per  week 
Haulage  of  2  tons  of  coal  at  bs.  a  load 
Firewood  free  (reckoned  at  6d.  a  week) 
Privilege  of  keeping  1  ewe  and  lamb  - 


Labourers : 


£ 

41 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 
1 


B.-VIII. 
£     H.  d.      ^''^T"- 


12 
12 
12 

12 
18 
10 
6 
10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Wife  gets  2«.  6d.  a  week  for  milking 
and  feeding  the  poultry 


66  12    0 
6  10    0 


Totol  for  man  and  wife      -  £63    2    0 


(2.)  Waggoner,  married  :— 
16«.  a  week  wages 
All  the  other  privileges,  except  the 
butter  -  -  -     12 


41  12    0 


8    0 


Total 
(3.)  General  workman,  married: — 


.£54    0    0 


£  8.  d. 

Wages,  lbs.  a  week                 -            -      39  0  0 
Same    privileges,    less     butter  and 

privilege  of  Keeping  owe  and  lamb      10  18  0  • 


Total 


£49  18    0 


The  Jabour  on  this  farm  costs  nbont  30«.  an  acre,  but, 
notwithstanding  this«  it  has  paid  over  a  snccession  of 
10  years  the  full  rent  and  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
capital  employed.  The  rental  30  years  ago  was  36/., 
and  the  farm  carried  8  head  of  cattle,  30  sheep,  and 
2  horses.  The  rent  is  now  150/. ;  the  farm  carries  36  head 
of  cattle,  100  sheep,  and  4  andsometimen  6  cart  horses*. 
The  men  turn  out  the  stock  in  their  l)e8t  feathers,  and 
are  considered  hard  sellers.  The  men  often  tell  Mr. 
Woosnam  they  are  willing  to  rely  upon  the  profits  of 
the  farm  for  their  wages. 


r.  Thomas,  of  Rhosferig.    Farm,  32C 

acres. 

(1.)  Bailiff:— 

£     s.    dr. 

Wages,  1/.  a  week 

.     62    0    0 

Use  of  a  cow,  3*.  a  week 

.      7  16    0 

Good  hou«o  and  jrardcn  free    - 

.      5    0    0 

Haulage  of  coal  at  bs.  a  ton 

.      0  10    0 

Firewood  free 

-      1     6    0 

At  harvest 

.      10    0 

Total 

-  £67  12    0 

(2.)  Two  carters  and  one  general  workman  :— 

£     8.    d. 

Wages,  11*.  a  week 

-    28  12    0 

Use  of  cow,  or  Ss.  a  week 

-      7  16    0 

Cottage  free,  worth  71.  to  rent. 

-      5    0    0 

1  sheep  at  harvest 

-       1     0    0 

Total    - 

.£42    8    0 

lie  employs  an  extra  man  at  similar  wages  for  six 
months  in  fine  weather  and  several  extra  men  in 
harvest. 

Mr.  Clifton  Mogg. 
Working  bailiff : — 

Wages,  1/.  a  week  -  -        - 

1  lb.  of  butt-er  =  Is.  a  week 

As  much  milk  as  required  =  1«.  a  week 

(Jottage  or  farm  house,  rent  free 

Potato  gi'ound,  l*f.  a  week 

Haulage  of  coal 

Firewoo:!  tree  -  -  - 


Total 

Head  shepLord  :— 

Wages,  IHs.  a  week 
Similar  privileges 

Total 
>:     76)20, 


£       8, 

d. 

62    0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2  12 

u 

4    0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

-  £66  16 

0 

£      8. 

-    47  16 
.    13    6 

d. 
0 
0 

-£61    2 

0 

Wages,  lbs.  a  week       -  -  -    39    0    0 

Usual    privileges    (less     butter    and 
milk)  -  -  -  -      8    2    0 


Total 


£47    2    0 


Mr.  Bache,  of  Knighton,  says  :  '*  Our  wages  are  13«. 
"  a  week,  and  we  reckon  the  privilege  of  nouse  free, 
*'  potato  ground,  and  run  for  a  pig  equal  to  another  bs. 
*'  a  week,  so  that  the  annual  earnings  would  be  ISs.  a 
"  week,  or  47/.  16*. 

On  small  farms:  — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  estimates  of  annual  earn- 
ings on  small  farms.  The  men  are  willing  to  take  from 
ds.  to  I2s.  a  week,  and  to  be  fed  in  the  house,  and  they 
generally  have  their  cottage  free,  and,  as  in  Mr.  Davis' 
case,  a  run  for  a  pig,  geese,  and  poultry  on  the  farm. 

£    $.  d. 
.    30    0    0 


Wages,  about 

Food 

Privileges 


.    12  10 
-      4  10 


Total 


-£47    0    0 


Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says :  **  Mr.  Davies,  of  Wemhir, 
**  employs  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  laxge  take.  He 
**  allows  him : 

"  Wages,  lOs.  a  week, 

"  House  free, 

''  Firewood  and  haulage, 

**  Use  of  a  cow, 

"  Potato  ground  for  two  bushels, 

**  Run  for  a  pig  and  poultry. 

"  (When  he  comes  over  to  work  on  the  farm  9d.  is  re- 
tained for  his  food  so  that  he  does  not  always  take  the 
full  10*^.  a  week.) 

**  I  consider  the  man's  position  to  be  worth  at  least 
IBs.  a  week,  or  46/.  16«.  a  year,  but  many  would  say  1/.  a     - 
week,  or  62/." 

VII.— Cottage  Accohmodation. 

{66.)  There  are  very  few  cottages  attached  to  farms  Supply. 
in  the  district.  Some  farmers  complain  of  it,  but 
most  are  content  to  have  all  their  servants  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  of  Ehosferig,  said :  *'  It  would  be  a 
**  great  convenience  to  farmers  if  there  were  more 
''  cottages,  because  thev  cannot  afford  to  pay  cash 
*'  with  the  same  ease  that  they  can  give  perquisites, 
**  and  they  cannot  give  perquisites  except  to  men 
"  living  in  their  cottages."  Most  **  workmen "  or 
casual  labourers  live  in  villages,  and  there  are  in  many 
}:arisiies  deserted  or  mined  cottages  near  the  hilU 
which  used  to  be  occupied  by  farm  workmen  when 
they  had  a  certain  amount  of  land  and  kept  cows  pf 
their  own.  In  the  villages  there  are  plenty  of  cottages 
in  most  places,  and  even  some  of  the  deserted  outlying 
cottages  are  quite  habitable,  but  there  is  nobody  to 
occupy  them.  Most  of  the  accommodation  in  the 
district  is  found  in  the  farmhouses,  and  when  that 
cannot  be  done  young  men  are  boarded  with  the 
bailiff  in  his  cottage. 

(67.)  On  the  larger  estates  new  cottages  have  been   CompMfid 
put  up  when  required,  and  on  Miss  Thomas's  estate  in   jj^  **»• 
30  years  there  nave  been  30  new  farmhonsea  erected  '**^' 
with  improved  accommodation  for  the  servants.    In 
the  eld  days  there  must  have  been  more  cottages  in  the 
out  of  the  way  places,  and  less  concentrated  in  villages 
or  near  centres  of  attraction  like  the  railway  station^, 
which  are  of  quite  recent  date.    Messrs.  Powell  and 
Grant  say :  *'  A  number  of  workmen's  cottages  have 
'*  been  erected  on  the  Gibson  Watt  estate  during  the  last 
*'  16  or  20  yeai*s  at  a  cost  of  from  200/.  to  250/.  each  accor- 
'*  ding  to  the  situation  and  distance  to  cart  materials." 

(68.)  Where  there  arc  farm  cottages  they  are,  of  BistMioe 
course,  quite  close  to  the  work,  and  I  heard  of  no  com-  'rom  work, 
plaint  that  workmen  had  to  go  far,  even  from  the 
villages.  This  is  probably  due  to  tho  fact  that  day 
workmen  are  so  rarely  employed.  At  Llysdinam  it 
was  said  that  some  of  the  farm  men  had  to  send  their 
children  three  miles  to  school,  and  no  doubt  that 
difficulty  must  always  arise  in  distant  farms. 

(69.)  Farm  servants  who  are  married  and  regularly   concen- 
employed  live  in  cottages  scattered  about  the  farms,   tmtedin 
Carpenters,    smiths,  and    other    artizans,  and    a  few  v^H^s^s- 
casual  labourers  live  in  the  cottages  concentrated  in 
villages. 
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(70.)  The  older  type  oi  cottage  is  built  of  thick  innd 
and  stone  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Baldock  Fry,  the  medical  officer,  for  the  following 
ezam]5le  of  it  *. — 
At  Oefii-gar-wydd — 

(1.)  Stone,  thick*mud  walls,  thatched  roof,  kitchen 
20  feet 'by  16  feet,  7  feet  high ;  two  bedrooms 
over  this,  10  feet  by  8  feet,  windows  very 
small.     Leau-to    shed   opening    out   from 
kitchen  for  coal  and  wood.    No  fire-place  op 
means  of  ventilation  except  the  windows  in 
the  bedrooms. 
(2.)  Stone,  partly  with  weather  boarding  and  tiled 
roof.    Two  rooms  on  ground  floor.    Kitchen 
12  feet  by  10  feet,  height  7  feet,  stone  floor. 
Two  bedrooms  10  feet  by  8  feet,  height  6 
feet  6  inches.    Windowa  18  inches  sqnare; 
(3.)  At  P^ntre-llwn-llwyd.— Cottage  inhabited  by 
a    shepherd  with  wife    and    six    children. 
Bnilt    of  mud    and  stone,  and  tiled   with 
•shingle.    Kitchen  12  feet  by  10  feet,  height 
6  feet  8  -inches,  earthen   floor,  one  window 
16  inches  sqnare,  open  fire-place.    Opening 
off  the  kitchen  is  a  room  used  as  a  bearoom, 
'-'  -with  earthen  ^oor,  about  7  feet  by  5  feet, 
windows    about   1   foot  square.     No    other 
ventilation.     Upstairs,  two  rooms,  windows 
abput  15  inches  square  on   tho  floor  level, 
the  walls  being  about  18  inches  high,  and 
the  roof  sloping  up   to  about  9  feet.     No 
fire-place  upstairs. 
Most    of  the  modern  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
and  have  slated  roofs,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
flooring  consists  of  big  sla]>K  of  slate,  which 
are  ai)t  to  **  sweat  '*  in  damp  weather. 
Mr.  Baohe  says :  "In  the  district  of  Knighton  the 
'  *  ne%\*er  cottages  are  getting  furnaces  in  the  back  kitchens 
'*^  which  prevent  damp  in  the  living-room  on  washing 
"  days." 

(71.)  The.  old  farmhouses  are  quite  as  bad  as  the 
cottages  in  their  construction,  for  it  is  the  rule  with 
them  to  have  the  bedrooms  opening  into  each  other, 
and,  generally  speaking,  too  few  of  them,  so  that  it 
often  happens  that  men  and  women  have  to  pass 
through  each  other's  rooms,  or  farmers  have  to  share 
rooms  with  their  daughters  as  best  they  can.  This  has 
been  greatly  improved  on  Miss  Thomas's  property,  and 
the  new  farms  have  never  less  than  four  bedrooms,  and 
occasionally  six. 

(72.)  Dr.  "JS^j  says':  **  the  general  condition  and  state  of 
**  repair  of  the  cottages  in  the  district  is  much  better 
*'  than, that  of  the  farmhouses.  The  men  make  no 
'V  complaint  on  this  score,  bat  in  Builth  itself  there  are 
*'  a  certain  number  of  re«vlly  disgraceful  cottages  which 
'*  have  been  condemned  again  and  again  but  to  no 
**  purpose,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the 
*'.  cottages  belong  to  small  impecunious  owners.  The 
.**  estate  cottages,  being  very  few  in  number,  are 
'*.  generi41y>well  looked  after." 

(73.)  It  is  the  rale  for  most  cottages  to  have  at  least 
two  bedrooms,  but  at  Newbridge  I  visited  a  row  of  six 
cottages  of  the  worst  possible  type,  with  only  one  bed- 
room for  each.  In  other  places,  althongh  the  cottages 
contain  two  bedrooms,  one  is  only  a  tiny  little  place  on 
the  landing.wluch  is  ju^t  larg^  enough  to  hold  the  bed  and 
no  more.  The  modem  cottages  on  the  Gibson  Watt  estate 
comprise  a  good  sized  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  pantry 
with  three  good  bedrooms  over,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  garden  ground  at  a  rent  varying  from  21.  10«. 
to  3Z.,  the  landlord  doing  all  the  repairs. 

(74.)  With  the  older  cottages  there  is  no  attempt  at 
drainage,  but  with  the  newer  ones,  the  sanitary  con- 
dition has  been  attended  to,  privies  and  slop  drains 
being  provided.  The  men  had  no  complaints  to  make 
OH  this  subject. 

?5.)  Mr.  Woosnam  says  in  regard  to  these  matters  : 
en  years  ago,  scarcely  one  cottage  in  a  parish  was 
**  provided  with  a  privy.  I  put  up  12  privies  four 
■  **  years  ago,  and  of  these  only  eight  have  ever  been 
**  used.-  Even  on  the  home  farm  the  privy  has  never 
•*  been  used."  The  men  said  in  various  places  that 
there  were  several  cottages  sharing  one  privy,  but  they 
made  no  complaint  of  it.  The  farmers  who  are  guar- 
dians would  not  care  to  have  more  accommodation 
Insisted  upon. 

(76.)  "  On  the  whole  the  water  supply  is  good,  pure 
fpring  water  being  as  a  rule  obtainable  everywnere 
**  within  short  distances  of  the  cottages."    That  is  the 


report  of  the  doctor,  but  it  a  not  borne  out  bv  my  in-     ^2" 

quiries.  For  example,  at  Liysdinam  the  men  said :  "The     '^^^^ 

'*  water  supply  is  very  scarce,  we  have  to  fetch  it  about    Labouul 

"  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters.    There  is  only  one  tap 

"  in  the  village  of  Newbridge,  so  that  the  same  w»ter  is 

"  first  used  to  wash  the  people  and  then  the  cottage  to 

**  save  the  trouble  of  fetcning  it."  At  Llangammarch  and 

Erwood  the  supply  is  good,  but  at  Builth,  the  men  said : 

"  This  is  a  great  difficulty ;  there  is  hardly  a  meeting 

**  of  the  guardians  without   some    complaints   from 

"  farmhouses  and  ootta«^ ;  if  there  is  a  good  supnly  it 

**  comes  from  an  open  £iibin."    It  is  said  to  be  a  oefect 

that  owners  cannot  be  compelled  to  go   beyond    an 

expense  of  13Z.  odd,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  do 

the  necessary  work  properly  except  for  a  group   of 

houses.    The  Newbridyge  difficulty  has  been  considered 

by  the  Local  (Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Yenables  is 

doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  things  right. 

(77.)  Nearly  all  cottages  on  the  farms  are  held  by  the  ^""^^ 
farmor,  who  allows  his  labourers  to  occupy  them  rent  •™i'*"™'- 
free.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  labourers  to  hold  them 
of  an  estate  owner,  though  at  Llangammarch  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  it  should  always  be  the  case. 
In  tho  villages  all  the  cottages  are  hired  from  indepen- 
dent owners,  who  are  generally  small  people  who  hare 
invested  their  savings  in  house  |»t)per^.  There  is 
hardly  a  cottage  in  the  district  owned  by  a  labourer 
except  at  Llanfihangel  where  there  are  some  half  a 
dozen  squatters.  The  farm  cottages  are  invariably  held 
on  condition  of  the  occupier  working  on  the  p«uticular 
farm  or  on  the  particular  estate.  They  are  generally 
hired  by  the  year,  hut  the  tenancy  is  usually  terminable 
by  a  month's  notice  on  either  side,  occasionally  three 
mouths,  and  sometimes  six« 

(78.)  The  average  rent  of  cottages  varies  according  Kent 
as  thev  are  in  villages  or  away  in  the  country.  In 
the  villages  they  cost  from  61.  to  7Z.,  and  in  the  country 
m.  or  3Z.  lOf.  or  31.  15».  In  Builth  7Z.  or  SI.  The  men 
said  it  was  only  a  veiy  poor  cottage  that  could  be 
got  for  4/.,  and  at  Llangammarch  8/.  was 
charged  for  a  cottage  with  a  single  bedroom.  Estate 
cottages  of  an  excellent  character,  especially  on  the 
Watt  estate,  are  let  at  21.  10«.  or  31.  only.  The  garden 
is  always  included  with  the  cottage. 

(79.)  It  ie  a  very  common  thing  for  the  occupier  to  B«t«s. 
pay  the  rates,  especially  for  solitary  cottages  in  the 
country.  In  the  towns  landlords  always  pay  for  tene- 
ments under  SI.  a  year,  and  tenants  for  those  of  which 
the  rent  is  over  8/.,  in  the  villages  the  owners 
generally  pay.  The  average  amount  in  the  £  paid 
for  poor  rate  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  union  for  the 
year  ending  Lady  Dav  1893  was  2«.  5}rf.  The  poor  rate 
includes  the  cost  of  the  poor,  maintenance  of  highways, 
school  board,  and  sanitary  rates  and  county  rate. 
Cottages  occupied  by  labourers  on  farms  are  not  rated, 
as  they  are  included  in  the  farmer's  ti^ng  and  he  is 
rated  for  the  whole.  The  rates  on  cottages  in  the 
villages  are  in  most  cases  paid  by  the  owner. 

VIIL— Gardens  and  Allotmbhts. 

(80.)  With  the  farm  cottages  there  is  almost  always  a  Gardew. 
good  garden,  but  in  the  villages  the  gardens  are  often  very 
small.  Gardens  are  not  of  much  account  in  the  district 
owing  to  the  long  hours  for  which  men  are  employed. 
It  seems  that  on  the  smaller  farms  a  large  garden  is 
one  of  the  means  of  attracting  married  men  to  the 
farm.  For  example,  at  Newbridge  the  men  said : 
**  Gardens  here  are  very  small,  not  worth  considering 
''  as  a  privilege.  A  man  can  grow  leeks,  onions, 
*'  parsley,  parsnips,  and  a  few  potatoes."  At  Llan- 
gammarch, **The  gardens  are  so  small  that  they  are 
*•  not  large  enough  to  keep  a  pig  in.  The  majority 
**  are  not  of  much  use,  10  yaras  by  5  or  60  square 
•*  yards.  Each  has  got  a  pigstye."  At  Builth  it  was 
said  :  "In  Builth  very  few  have  gardens  at  all,  but  in 
**  the  villages  they  are  of  fair  size  but  badly  distri- 
**  buted.  Those  who  would  work  them  best  often 
•*  cannot  get  them.'*  At  Erwood,  **  The  gardens  here 
**  are  of  good  size,  about  300  square  yards  or  more." 

(81.)  There  are  no  garden  allotments  in  the  district,   A]totiD«»t» 
and  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  though  they  said  at  k^^'®'*^ 
Llangammarch  you  could  get  a  garden  if  you  chose  to 
pay  Id.  a  square  yard  for  it  or  at  the  rate  of  20/.  an 
acre. 

(82.)  The  only  allotments  whica  arj  known  or  under-    PMture 
stood  in  the  district  are  pasture  allotments,  which  are    aH**™^'*^ 
in  the  nature  of  small  holdings.    Miss  Clara  Thomas, 
of  Cae'rwnon,  has  given  such  to  all  married  men  on 
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her  estate.  They  each  get  when  married  four  to  five 
acres  of  land  for  cow  pastures  at  11.  an  acre  free  of 
rates  and  tithe  and  a  cottage  with  garden,  co«7-hoase, 
haj-bam,  and  pigstyes  at  SI.  16«.  a  year.  There  are  16 
of  these  in  Breconshire  and  six  in  Radnorshire. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Grant,  on  the  Watt  estate,  say : 
"  We  have  rather  larger  cottages  whioh  are  let  to  the  . 
'*  labourers  with  a  few  acres  of  land  to  give  those  who 
*'  want  it  an  opportunity  of  keeping  a  cow.  Our 
"  object  has  been  to  end^eavour  to  vary  the  size  and 
*'  olass  of  holding  as  much  as  possible  to  gi^e  the 
"  labouring  man  an  opportunity  of  bettering  his  posi- 
' '  tion  by  rising  from  a  labourer  up  to  a  farmer,  and 
"  seyeral  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  have  done 
"  so/'  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  says:  "I  now  only  employ 
*'  two  labourers,  but  I  allow  both  of  them  to  have  a 
**  house  free  and  land  for  a  cow."  Mr.  Fuller  Mait- 
land  is  also  said  to  have  allowed  a  similar  privileffe 
to  one  or  two  men,  and  at  Erwood  the  men  said: 
"  There  are  three  pieces  of  land  here  for  pasture  allot- 
"  ments,  less  than  five  acres  altogether.  Th^  are  let 
"  at  11.  an  acre  in  plots  of  1}  acres  or  more.  The  agri- 
**  cultural  value  of  the  neighbouring  land  is  about  12«. 
**  an  acre,  and  this  is  too  poor  to  grow  fern  on.''  At 
Llangammaroh  the  men  said  :  '*  Half  of  us  would  like 
**  to  keep  a  cow.  We  have  to  pay  4d.  a  (}uart  for  milk, 
**  but  we  have  no  room  to  keep  anything  at  all.  11 
*'  the  men  had  an  allotment  in  the  shape  of  a  field  for  a 
*'  cow  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  leave  for  the 
"  towns." 

(83.)  In  Radnorshire  several  farmers  find  cows  for 
their  workmen,  and  in  the  Builth  district  a  few  do  so. 
Mr.  Thomas  (of  Rhosferig)  offers  his  men  the  use  of  a  cow 
or  Ss.  a  week.  Every  man  prefers  to  take  a  cow  if  he  has 
got  a  wife  who  understands  the  dairying.  Mr.  Bache 
of  Knighton  says :  *'  I  allow  my  men  a  cow  at  3«.  a 
"  week,  i.e.,  I  pasture  it  for  them  and  they  use  it*  Two 
"  out  of  three  take  it  if  they  have  a  wife  who  is 
"  willing  to  undertake  the  trouble."  Mr.  Woosnam 
allows  one  of  his  men  with  3}  acres  of  pasture  to  have  a 
run  for  his  cow  on  the  farm  while  tne  grass  on  the 
holding  is  growing.  Shepherds  in  the  hills  nearly 
always  have  the  righl  to  keep  a  cow. 

(84.)  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  allow  men  to 
keep  one  ewe  and  sonie times  two  in  a  flock.  The  man 
has  the  wool  and  the  lamb  or  lambs,  and  the  master 
provides  food  and  the  use  of  the  tup.  Mr.  Woosnam 
does  this. 

(85.)  In  other  farms  tradesmen  and  labourers  or  even 
farm  servants  buy  sheep  and  pasture  them  with  the 
farmer  on  the  system  of  '*  halves."  Advertisements  for 
X)eople  willing  to  do  this  frequently  appear  in  the 
papers.  The  farmer  having  no  money  to  provide  stock 
is  willing  to  take  charge  of  other  people's  stock  and 
share  the  wool  and  lambs  with  them.  It  is  so  common 
for  farm  servants  to'  make  arrangements  of  this  kind 
that  it  is  very  freauently  made  a  condition  of  the  hiring 
that  the  servant  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  so  many  sheep 
on  the  farm  at  so  much  per  head.  The  condition  of  the 
farmers  is  such  that  it  is  said  that  scarcely  one  out  of  ten 
owns  the  whole  of  the  stock  upon  his  farm.  When  they 
get  "  under  the  wind,"  as  thejr  say  here,  the  servants 
take  the  opportunity  of  raism^  their  stock  at  the 
expense  of  the  master.  Occasionally  men  have  the 
right  to  run  so  many  sheep  upon  the  hill,  which  merely 
diminishes  the  master's  right  to  that  extent. 

(86.)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  hold- 
ings at  a  rental  of  less  than  20^.  per  annum.  In  the 
parish  of  Llangammarch  alone  there  are  16,  and  there 
are  several  scattered  about  through  the  district. 
Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  says :  "  I  have  no  less  than  seven 
**  farms  let  to  men  who  began  life  as  farm  labourers 
*'  who  pay  rent  ranging  from  I2Z.  to  SOL  a  year  and 
"  averaging  50 i."  Mr.  Woosnam  says  of  them  that 
they  are  like  emeralds  on  the  landscape  owing  to  the  use 
of  pig  manure,  which  makes  the  grass  verjr  f  ich.  The 
diminution  of  such  holdings  and  the  desire  for  more 
has  already  been  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  their  falling  into  decay  is  traced  by  a  great  many 
people  to  the  Education  Act  and  the  high  standard  of 
living.  Men  are  said  to  live  wholesomer  and  more 
civilised  lives  in  the  villages  and  can  no  longer  exist 
at  a  great  distance  from  school  and  the  amenities  of 
village  or  town  life  with  the  same  contentment  that  they 
formerly  did. 

(87.)  A  great  stimulus  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
small  holdings  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Builth, 
which,  through  Miss  Clara  Thamas.oSers  valuable  prizes 
every  year  for  success  in  difierent  operations.    There 
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are  other  societies  at  Brecon,  Hay,  Devenycok,  and  b.-viii. 
Crickhowel,  but  they  are  not  so  prosperous  as  that  of  BuilthI 
Builth.  ■"— 

(88.)  It  is  the  usual  thing  for  married  men  who  are  Pctato  • 
regular  farm  labourers  to  have  potato  ground  on  certain  ^^'^^^^ 
conditions.    Some  par  lOtf.  a  bushel  for  setting  potatoes, 
the  farmers  doiuff  all  that  is  necessary  for  ploughinc: 
and  manuring  the  land.    That  is  generally  done  at 
Brwood.     Others   plant  their   own   potatoes  free    of 
charge  and  find  their  own  manure,  which  the  farmers 
haul  for  them.    They  are  allowed  to  plant  one,  two,  or^ 
three  bushels  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  take  from  80  to  100  yards  for  a  bushel.    They 
are  supposed  to  provide  enough  to  keep  a  pig'  and  get . 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  family  all  the  year  rounds    It 
is  usual  to  treat  the  time  for  setting^  and  picking  up  as 
the  master's  time  so  that  the  men  lose  nothing  over  it. 
Masters  generally  haul  the  potatoes  home  for  the  men 
besides. 

(89.)  It  is  usual  for  men  who  have  any  convenience^ 
for  it  to  keep  a  pig,  and  they  are  very  rarely  restricted' 
even  on  the  farms,  but  occasionally  those  ^ho'  h^ve 
charge  of  the  granary  are  not  allowed  to  keep  either 
pigs  or  poultry.  This  applies  rather  to  the  large  than 
the  small  farms,  for  in  the  smaller  places  workmen  get 
less  wages  and  are  treated  with  greater  freedom  in 
regard  to  privileges.  They  could'  not  be  kept  otherwise. 
In  Builch  people  are  supposed  not  to  keep  pigs  from- 
May  to  August  for  sanitary  reasons.  In  t^e  majority  • 
of  places  it  is  said,  **  Most  workmen  keep  pigs,"  butat 
Llangammaroh  **  not  mure  than  one-third  have  them." 
In  the  villages  there  is  seldom  any  proper  cQUvenience 
for  them. 

Everywhere  t^ere  is  a  certain  amount  of  poultry 
kept — but  it  is  not  very  common,  and  is  constantly, 
complained  of  because  of  the  damage  to  neighbour  s 
gardens. 

Ducks  are  very  rarely  kept. 

A  few  keep  bees^  but  they  too  are  very  rare.  The 
policeman  at  Hundred  House  kept  20  hives,  and  it  is' 
said  to  be  a  pity  that  the  plan  is  not  more  adopted 
seeing  that  it  is  a  heather- oonntrj. 

IX.— Beitbpit  Socimibs, 

(90.)  It  is  verv  difficult  to  get  anything  like  a  reliable 
estimate  as  to  the  membership  of  the  diSerent  clubs  in' 
the  district.    It  seems  dear  that  where  branches  of  the 
Foresters'  and  Oddfellows'  Sooieties  exist  thev  increase 
in  strength  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  where  . 
there    are    nothing    but  local  olubs  the  average  of 
membership  is  poor  and  the  clubs  are  generally  weak 
or  are  disappearing.  The  fey^m  servants,  who  constantly 
change  their  places,  do  not  join  any  society  very  often, 
but  if  they  do  it  must  be  a  big  society.    At  Newbridge  * 
the  men  said,  *'  Not  more  than  halt  the  men  belong  to  a 
club."  At  Llangammarch,  **  all  local  olubs  here  except 
' '  at  Beulah,raost  of  the  labourers  belong  (i.e.  jthe  married 
"  men),  but  not  as  a  rule  the  farm  servants,  r  Fanners  > 
'*  generally  belong.''  At  Builth  *'  more  than  half  belong, 
*'  even  of  farm  servants."    At  Erwoodi  **  It  is  only  a  ■ 
"  minority  belong,  about  six  or  ei^t  in  the  district ;  < 
**  about  four  miles  off  in  the  H^  Union  a  good  maay 
"  belong."     At  the  Hundred  House,  **  In  the  open  • 
"  ooun^  clubs  are  done  away  with  a  good  deah    very 
'*  few  belong  to  any  clubs  at  all." 

(91.)  There  are  local  clubs  at  Builth,  Llanafanfawr, 
Llangammarch,  Ghbrth,  and  Llanelwedd,  and  there  was 
one  recently  at  Beulah  whioh  is  dead ;  most  of  them  are 
in  a  weak  condition.  At  Pennybont,  which  is  near  the 
district,  there  is  a  very  flourishing  local  society,  and 
there  is  another  at  Rhayader.  There  are  branches  of 
the  Foresters  at  Newbridge,  Beulah,  and  Builth,  where 
also  there  are  branches  of  the  Oddfellows  and  Beoha- 
bites,  and  at  Q-lasebur^  there  is  a  very  strong  lodge  of 
the  Oddfellows  to  which  farmers,  farmers'  sons,  and 
labourers  belong.  Subscriptions  to  Foresters  are  le.  8i<2. 
a  month,  lowest  subscription,  up  to  2«.  7d.  for  liie 
highest.  The  local  olubs  require  as  little  as  6(2.  a  month 
in  some  places. 

(92.)  Mr.  Oowper  Ooles  says  that  on  Sir  Joseph  Bay- 
ley's  estate  no  man  is  employed  who  does  not  belong  to 
some  club.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  estate  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  their  sick  pay  and  their  wages,  and 
to  give  nothing  to  any  man  who  belongs  to  no  club. 
Captain  Thomas  of  Oae'  rnwon  says :  **  We  give  our  men 
**  who  are  unable  to  work  a  pension  of  5«.  a  week  after 
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20  years*  sei-rice.  There  are  three  pensionerfi  at  the 
present  time. 

^93.)  I'here  is  a  reading  room  at  Bnilth  but  none  in 
the  mral  villages. 

(94.)  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  create 
school  saving  banks  except  at  Brecon,  but  of  this  I  am 
not  certain,  as  I  have  failed  to  get  proper  answers  to  my 
questions  on  the  subject. 

(95.)  Coal  clubs,  boot  clubs,  and  maternity  cluls  are 
very  common  in  Breconshire,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all 
villages  of  an}'  size. 

(96.)  There  are  no  means  of  recreation  and  no  games 
such  as  football  or  cricket.  The  fairs  and  the  chapel 
meetings  are  the  only  occasiDis  for  rocreation. 

X. — Teades  Unions. 

(97.)  There  are  no  trades  unions,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallcs*^  desire  for  any.  The  scarcity 
of  labour  is  mens  best  protection,  and  if  they  are  dis- 
contented they  go  south. 

XI.— Gbmeeal  Relations  between  Employebs  and 

Emploied. 

(98.)  The  relations  of  employers  and  employed  in  this 

district  appear  to  bo  exceptionally  good.     Masters  and 

'    rms.    The  class  distinction  between 

ht,  and  they  meet  each  other  more 

masters  and  servants. 

[ge  the  men  said :  *'  The  feeling  is 
bnt  farms  are  too  dear.   The  relations 

always  been  good,  but  things  are 
rmers  now,  and  times  are  bad."  At 
The  relations  are  Yery  fair,  masters 
Jl  out  about  here."  At  Builth,  one 
rate  the  general  feeling,  "  I've  be- 
Woosnam  for  seven  years,  and  we 
illed  yet.  The  general  relations 
\  and  men  are  good.''  At  Erwood : 
re  very  friendly  ;    if  there  is  any 

the  part  of  the  farm  servants,  who 
BS  and  independent ;  there  are  not 
mained  five  years  in  one  place." 

nam  says:  "The  relations  between 
n  are  exceptionally  good,  and  this  is 
hct  that  men  take  a  pride  in  their 
ir  horses,  which  is  quite  remarkable." 
k  in  this  way  or  make  their  hedge- 
is  district  unless  they  felt  well  dis- 
oyers.  Mr.  Clif  ion  Mogg  savs :  *'  I 
Einge  in  the  relations,  except  that  the 
m  seems  to  affect  every*  class  of 
e  agricultural  labourer  more  inclined 
rs  than  he  used  to  be,  and  on  this 
id  between  them  is  weakened,  and 
ined  to  study  each  other's  interests." 
remember  in  conne.\ion  with  this 
of  engagement  comes  to  an  end  it  is 
er  party  to  it  co  inform  the  other 
do  after  the  fair  day.  The  workmen 
men  stay  longest  in  one  place,  but 
in  even  farm  servants  for  several 
I  heard  it  said  on  several  occasions 
irmers  treat  their  men  with  less  con- 
se  in  'Breconshire  ;  thev  work  them 
ed  them  worse.  I  could  not  verify 
few  answers  from  persons  whom  I 
in  Radnorshire,  but  as  the  statements 
lie  meetings  and  not  contmdicted,  I 
at  they  are  worth. 

Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Laboureb. 

no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the 
er  in  this  district  has  improved,  es- 
tared  with  that  of  the  tmall  farmer. 
)ur  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he 
nployment  when  he  goes  to  the  fairs, 
)  has  either  raised  the  general  stand- 
pt  them  up  to  the  height  reached  in 
mes.  In  educ3ti»  n,  in  dress,  and  in 
iltural  labourer  of  to-day  is  superior 
ner  of  a  few  ycnrs  ago.  and  finnnci- 
if  them  are  better  off  than  the  small 

.lluded  to  the  fact  that  labourers 
trt  of  the  stock  on  the  farm,  but  I 
iiteresting    example    of    this  in    a 


farmer  who  was  employing  his  brother  as  a  labourer.        Tin 
The  farmer  had  great  difficulty  to  make  ends  meec,  and     ^^JJ^o" 
had  no  money  to  buy  stock  ;  the  brother,  whose  wages    Laboubbl 
were  v^gnlarly  paid,  supplied  some  bheL[)  on  the  halves         — 
principle,  and  by  degrees    ilie   labourer  camo  to  own 
moi-e  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  than  his  employer.    There 
is  no  donbt,  too,  that  the  standard  of  liviuf^  lias  risen. 
'  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  young  men  who  lodge 
with  th_»  bailiffs  will  give  7s.  a  week  fer  their  board  and 
lodging,  and  expect  to  get  a  fresh  meat  dinner  every 
Sunday.     Their  keep  at  a  farnihoase  in  the    old    days 
would  hardly  have  cost  3«.  6d.    The  men  who  are  worst 
oil*  are  the  married  men,  who  accept  9*.  a  week  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  and  are  boarded  at  the  farm.  They  have 
too  llttlo  to  tnke  home  to  their  families,  and  the  men 
rightly  say  that  it  is  a  diflBcult  matter  for  them  to  get 
al.mg. 

(102.)  The    men    generally  acknowledge   that  their  if  en's 
position  has  improved,  but  they  insist  on  it  that  land   opinions, 
was  more  easily  piocurable  in  the  old  days,  and  some 
say  that  extra  money  at  harrest  times  was  then  more 
commonly     paid     thai^     now.       They    also    complain 
that  meat  is  dear  and  milk  scarce. 

On  the  other  hand,  wages  have  certainly  risen.  For 
example  at  Llysdinam,  **  Wages  have  improved  3«. 
**  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  but  20  years  ago 
**  they  were  better  still.  It  was  easier  to  get  land  in 
**  those  days.  Butchers'  meat  is  dear,  but  most  men 
**  feed  their  own  bacon."  At  Llangammarch,  "  Most 
**  men  live  on  credit  till  the  wages  are  paid  at  the  end 
*'  of  the  year,  and  something,  of  course,  is  added  to  the 
"  price  for  booking  the  goods.  General  condition  has 
**  improved,  wages  have  risen  from  12/.  to  18/.  for  farm 
**  servants;  roadmen  have  gone  up  from  2«.  6d.  to 
*'  2s,  Hd.  a  day  ;  stone- work  Irom  Is.  9(L  to  2«.  4d.  a 
*'  yard."  At  Builth,  "Food  on  the  farms  is  rather 
**  better  than  it  uied  to  be,  but  a  great  many  only  give 
**  spoon  meat  still.  Twenty  years  ago  a  man  would  get 
**  more  money  than  he  does  now.  Draining  used  to 
"  give  4s,  or  bs.  a  day,  but  now  it  is  3s.  6d.  Ir.  Badiior- 
**  shire,  Tresteign  way,  they  used  to  give  harvest 
**  money,  but  they  do  not  now,"  At  Erwood,  **  1  cannot 
'*  see  much  difierence.  He  gets  a  little  more  money 
'*  now,  but  he  has  more  expenses  too.  There  was  more 
**  constant  work  in  1874,  when  farmers  did  more  to  the 
"  land." 

(103.)  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Master's 
masters.  Mr.  Clifton  Mogg  says :  •*  The  agricultnral  opinionv 
"  labourer  is  in  many  resp>ects  better  off  than  the  small 
"  farmer ;  his  working  hours  are  not  so  long,  his  wages 
*'  are  not  dependent  on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
"  stock  or  produce,  and  his  income  is  assured  to  him. 
"  Cottages  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  food  and 
"  clothing  in  a  labourer  s  family  are  much  better  than 
"  they  were  a  few  years  ago."  Mr.  Bowen  Woosnam 
says :  **  Undoubtedly  the  general  condition  of  the 
"  agricultural  labourer  has  improved  steadily  during 
'*  the  past  10  to  15  years  in  this  district.  The  wages  of 
"  single  men  have  been  nearly  doubled,  having  risen 
"  from  lOL  and  12/.  to  201.  and  24Z.,  and  the  wages  of 
"  married  men  have  risen  two  or  three  shillings  a  week, 
"  from  12«.  to  14«.  and  16ff.,  or  from  15«.  to  ISs.y  nc- 
*'  cording  to  capacity.  Cottages  have  also  been  much 
**  improved  in  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  owing 
*'  to  the  cheaper  price  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
*'  men  are  able  to  live  better  and  clothe  themselves  and 
'*  their  families  in  quite  a  ditl'erent  way  from  what  used 
**  to  be  customary."  It  is  commonly  said  that  **  the 
*'  dress  of  the  men  and  girls  is  remarkable.  They 
**  appear  to  live  even  in  luxury.  The  women  wear  on 
*'  holiday  occasions  patent  leather  boots,  open-work 
'*  stockings,  and  veils,  and  men  cannot  in  any  way  by 
"  their  dress  be  dist'mguished  from  their  employers." 
Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says :  '*  There  is  no  great  change,  but 
*'  the  rising  generation  of  labourers  is  above  the 
*'  ordinary  farmer  in  these  hill  districts ;  he  is  better 
"  educated."  Mr.  Bache  says :  '*  The  hours  are  long 
**  but  the  wages  are  high,  and  masters  and  men  live 
*'  exactly  alike  and  sit  in  the  same  kitchen." 

(104.)  Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  bread  consumed  in  pood 
the  fai-mhouHes  was  all  made  from  wheat  grown  upon  (i.)  Bwd, 
the  farm.  At  the  present  day  a  veiy  large  proportion 
of  the  flour  is  purchased,  as  the  opinion  prevails  that 
whiter  flour  makes  better  bread  and  more  of  it. 
Indeed,  so  strong  is  this  opinion  that  where  farmers 
have  wheat  for  sale  labourers  will  not  buy  it,  but  prefer 
to  go  to  the  shops  for  whiter  flour.  Many  medical 
men  trace  the  loss  of  teeth  amongst  the  agricultnral 
labourers  and  their  children  to  this  habit.  Local  mills 
are  let  at  a  price  five  times  less  than  formerly,  and 
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^nks: 
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some  are  quite  given  up.  The  steel  rollers  of  modem 
mills  reduce  the  wheat  to  finest  flour  and  starch, 
whereas  the  old  stone  rollers  left  the  gluten  in,  and 
only  abstracted  the  bran. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  late  years  in 
small  dairies;,  witfar  the  result  that  milk  is  scarce  in 
nearly  every  place,  and  in  some  places  cannot  be  sot  at 
all  until  Octooer,  because  the  farmers  want  it  all  for 
the  visitor^  during  the  summer  months. 

Bacon  and  salt  beef  are  the  only  forms  of  meat 
known  to  the  agricultural  labourer  except  on  rare 
occasions.  It  used  always  to  be  bacon,  buc  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  since  the  price  of  stock  has 
gone  down,  farmers  have  been  apt  to  kill  a  beast  and 
sell  a  portion  to  his  neighbours,  reserving  the  rest  to 
be  salted  and  consunied  by  his  household. 

This  would  be  considerably  cheaper  than  baoon,  which 
during  the  last  two  years  has  ruled  from  ds,  io  68.  6d.  & 
stone  of  12  lbs.  Fi'esh  meat  would  be  enjoyed  by  farm 
servants  once  in  six  months,  namelv,  at  (Jhristmas,  and 
on  sheep-shearing  day  in  the  month  of  June. 

(105.)  The  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  has  largely 
increased  in  the  farmhouses  and  has  taken  the  place  of 
broth  or  milk  at  breakfast  and  tea. 


Beer  and  cider  is  sometimes  provided  at  dinner,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  common  practice. 

(106.)  It  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  lights  are  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  all  the  farmhouses  until  11  or  12  at 
night,  and  the  same  habits  of  sitting  up  late  haye 
been  adopted  in  the  cottages.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  women,  the  result  being  that  the  men  often 
leave  their  houses  in  the  morning  before  the  women  are 
out  of  bed,  and  in  the  town  of  Builth  it  is  difl9cult  to 
find  anybody  up  before  8  a.m.,  so  that  postmen  are 
unable  to  start  on  their  rounds  as  early  as  they  other- 
wise would. 

(107.)  Mr.  Cowper  Coles  says  people  take  holiday 
trips  by  railway  instead  of  going  to  fairs  sometimef. 
They  will  save  their  money  and  go  to  Birmingham, 
Oardifi:,  and  even  London.  Mr.  Woosnam  :  says  '*  they 
**  take  less  excursions  to  the  sea  than  they  used  to,  aa 
**  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  but  they  go  the  round  of  all 
''  the  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  instead,  so  that  they 
**  may  make  up  a  whole  week*s  festivity. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        Cecil  M.  Ohapmav, 
Assistant  Commissioner 


B^vni, 

BuiLtH 

(ii)  Bmt 
•od  eider. 
Latehoon. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Table  showing  for  each  Parish  in  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Bcjilth  the  Area,  the  Population  in  1881  and  1891,  and 
the  Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  and  Separate  Families  in  1891. 


Parish. 


County  of  Brboknock  : — 

Altmawr 

Builth 

Crickifcdarn 

Gwaravog  - 

GwenddwT 

Llanafar-fawr 

Llanfecban 

Llandewi  Abergwessin    • 

Llandewr  Cwm 

Llanfihangel  Abergwessin 

Llanfihangel  Bryn  Palman 

JJanganten 

Llanlleonfel 
Llanynis    - 
Llysdinam 
Maesmjrnis    - 
Penbuallt 
Khosferig  - 
Trefies 


CouNTv  OF  Radnor: — 

Abercaw  -  -  - 

Bettws  Disserth 

Cregfina  -  .  - 

Disserth  and  Trecoed 

Llanbadam  y  Grarieg 

Llandrindod     -  -  - 

LIunrbotHl 

Llanfaread       -  -  - 

Llansaintfraed  in  Rlvel 

Khulen  -  .  - 

Total 


,   Number  of 

Number  of 

Area. 

PopalatioD. 

Inhabited 

Separate 

1881. 

Houses. 

Families. 

Acres.  . 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

'           499 

36 

28 

1 

I 

1             5 

5 

712 

1,455 

1,414 

284 

291 

4,331 

330 

382 

70 

71 

66 

40 

47 

1             7 

7 

7^81 

369 

877 

77 

84 

!        7.971 

647 

539 

105 

108 

2,783 

158 

146 

25 

25 

10,511 

81 

83 

16 

16 

3.101 

398 

402 

81 

81 

6.836 

328 

269 

49 

49 

3,395 

203     . 

190 

45 

45 

2.258 

187 

187 

39 

40 

1.429 

48 

40 

8 

8 

2.834 

169 

121 

26 

26 

2.250 

134 

'     195 

34 

84 

2,476 

199 

197 

35 

41 

4.012 

213 

221 

40 

4G 

5,423 

538 

475 

112 

119 

1.320 

83 

78 

14 

14 

6,325 

518 

481 

06 

101 

4.300 

257 

195 

42 

48 

1.885 

109 

92 

.  16 

16 

1.595 

96 

91 

18 

18 

6,650 

514 

461 

90 

92 

900 

47 

60 

13 

13 

2.G89 

303 

836 

61 

72 

2.020 

201 

298 

57 

57 

2,245 

153 

149 

26 

2« 

4,000 

305 

271 

51 

52 

756 

63 

59 

14 

15 

102,953 

8,182 

7.834 

1,556 

1.G09 

Y3 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  Oi^   l^AfiOUU:  ^m  AGRICULXURAL  LABOUBEB. 


BrXLTBT 


SuMMAJtT  Statimbiit  SB  to  Population  of  Union,  1881  and  1891. 


County. 

Popalfttion. 

Decrease. 

Inhabited  Honses. 

Average  Nomba  of 
Inhabitants  per  House. 

1881, 

1891. 

Numbers. 

Pereent. 

1881.            1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

i^ecknock          *                -        - 

.6,181 

5,822 

8U9       1         5*0 

1,207 

1,168 

5-08             4-99 

Badnor 

2,051 

2,012 

39 

1-9 

392 

888 

5-28              518 

.  Tatal  for  Uuion 

8,182 

7,884 

848 

4-25 

1,599 

1,556 

5- 12 

503 

In 

Aation. 

IiABOVm. 


APPENDIX  n. 


P&iCBs  of  Pbovisions  at  the  Bnilth  Workhonse  in  the  years  1881  and  1891,  supplied  by  the  Olerk  to  the 

Board  of  Goardians. 


Description. 


Bread 
'  Bacon  - 
Butter 
Cheese - 
i  Milk 
;  Beef     . 
Mutton 
Coals   - 


Price  in  1881. 


5</.  per  loaf 
8  jrf.  per  lb.  - 
1*.        „ 
;  7rf.       n  - 
Sd.  per  quart 
81(2.  per  lb.    - 
Hd.      „ 
16#.  per  ton 


Price  in  1891. 


-  I  4</.  per  loaf. 

9d.  per  lb. 

-  nd.    „ 

-  I  4rf.       „ 

-  .'kf.  per  quart. 
.     7id.  per  lb. 

.     lid.      „ 

-  I  \Ss.  6J.  per  ton. 


APPENDIX  III. 


Labourers'  Budgets. 


No*  1. — Supplied  by  Mr.  Evan  Davies,  relieving 
officer: — 
Edward    Jones,     farm     labourer,    wife,     and     five 
children  ;  wages,  16$.,  exba  harvest  and  job  work,  2«., 
cqaal  to  18<. 


No.  2. — Supplied  by  Mr.  Woosnam : — 
Waggoner,  wife  and  five  children ;  wages  and  per- 
quisites equal  to  11.  a  week  and  cottage  free. 


Rent 

a.    d. 
.    1     3 

Flour,  28  lbs.      - 

8    0 

Tea,  J  lb.     . 

0  11 

Sugar,  6  lbs.,  at  2^ 

1     3 

Bacon  and  lard 

.    2    2 

Potatoes 

0    2 

Milk 

0    8 

Coal    -               .               -        . 

.    0  10 

Wood  (gratis). 

Butter 

2    2 

Salt,  pepper,  Ac.   - 

■    0    1 

Soap 

.    0    4 

Club  money 

.    0    6 

Clothing 

.    3    9 

Butcher's  meat  - 

.    1    0 

lotal 


17    8 


This  man  lives  in  a  good  cottage  and  earden  ;  he  is 
close  to  big  woods  and  can  get  plenty  of  wood  gratis ; 
also  he  gets  his  potatoes  by  paying  so  much  per  bushel 
for  planting  in  the  farmer's  field,  and  milk  for  six 
months  in  the  year  gratis. 


8.    d. 

Flour,  half  a  bushel  - 

3    0 

Tea,  half  a  pound 
Oatmeal,  3  lbs.,  at  2t?. 

1    0 

0    6 

Sugar,  6  lbs.,  at  21d. 

1     H 

Bacon          ... 

4    0 

Lard    -                -                -        . 

0    2 

Potatoes,  2d.  a  pound 
Milk,  3  pints  a  day 

1    0 

0  104 

Coal,  1  cwt. 

0  10 

Wood,  too    dear  to  buy;    fire 

generally  lit  with  petroleum. 

Butter,  2  lbs. 

2    6 

Salt  and  pepper 

0    1 

Soap 

0    3 

Soda,  starch,  Ac. 

0    2 

Tobacco 

0    7 

Bent    (estimated    in    the  per- 

quisitei)               -            .        . 

1    3 

Club 

0    6 

Total 

17  10 
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INDEXES^ 


N  OTK 


It  has  been  fovmd  desirable  to  p^ibUah  the  ttoo  Indexes  which  have  been  drawn  up  of  this 
Report  together  with  the  volwme  to  which  they  refer.  Indexes  on  a  similar  plan,  covering  the, 
information  obtain^  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  Engla.rvd  wiE  be 
published  in  PaH  VI I.  of  Volume  I.  Indeoces  of  a  similar  character  will  be  published  with  the 
vohimes  of  Reports  on  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  ceHain  modifications  rendered  necessary  by 
the  different  character  of  the  info^^mxxlion  obtained,  Jt  xvas  impossible  to  incorpoi^ate  the 
ATialytical  with  the  General  Index,  as  ihe  General  Index  worddhave  beev  made  too  bulky  if  details 
on  the  mjost  important  subjects  had  been  admitted  into  it 

The  object  of  the  General  Index  is  to  show  where  information  upon  any  particular  topic  is  to 
be  fovmd,;  the  obj,ect  of  the  Analytical  Index  is  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  informMion  contained  in 
ihe  Reports  of  tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  main  heads  of  the  Inquiry  set  ovut  in  the 
Instructions  to  the  Assistant  Agricultural  Com/missione^^s. 

The  whole  of  the  Indexes  have  been  arranged  and  carried  out  in  ax^cordnnce  with  a  scheme 
suggested  by  Mr,  Little,  the  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  whose  untiring  courtesy  I  should 
like  here  to  express  my  obligation, 

GEOFFREY  DRAGE, 

Secretary, 


Y4 
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The  "  Roman  numerals,   to  the  number  of  such  District  Report. 
The  "  Arabic  numerals/'  to  the  paragraphs  in  both  the  Summaiy  and  District  Reports. 
App.  refers  to  the  Appendix  attached  to  the  Summazy  and  District  Reports  respectively. 
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BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 


District. 

Assistant  Commi^oner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Statement* 


Brldrend  and  Oowbi    „ 

Thomasp  A.   fi8;    B.-L  27;^pp.A. 
1.2. 


Varbertli 

Thomas,  A.  50 ;  B.-IL  38 ;  App.  B.  8 
(6)i  App.B.7(c)4, 

Uaaiynta        .... 

Thomas,  A.  59. ;  B.-III.  58. 


Thomas,  A.  59 ;  B.-IT.  48. 


matmn    • 

Thomas,  A.  S9;  B.-V.tf. 


Thomas,  A.  59  ;  B.-VI.  43, 47. 


VwlItaaU- 

Thomas,  A.  59 ;  B.-yiI.  43. 


Chapman,  B.-VIII.  00. 


Extent  to  which  Agricultural  Lfibourers  avail  themselves  of  these. 

The  vast  majority  belong  to  friendly  societies.  No  general  county  society.  Those  existing  aie  moftly 
registered.  One  unregistered  district  club  at  Newton  Nottage  to  which  practically  er^Tbody  belonin 
farmeffs  and  labourers  alike.    At  St.  Bride's  Major  there  is  a  women's  friendly  society. 

Owing  to  the  pauperism  of  the  district  they  are  but  little  taken  advantage  of  by  the  labouring  elttses.  In 
one  parish  maoy  belimg  to  registered  sodeties,  which  have  local  brandEes. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  belong  t^  one  or  another.  A  large  number  of  old-established  local  clubs  in  the 
district ;  co.exi8ting_with  a  few  branches  of  large  general  societies.  In  the  district  to  the  south  and 
east,  influenced  by  England,  branches  of  general  societies  are  most  common.  In  the  Welsh  district  to 
the  north  and  west*  societies  ehielly  of  a  local  chanMSter. 

Labourers  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  these,  but  so  many  local  dubs  have  either 
divided  or  suspended  payment  that  other  methods  of  saving  are  sought  after.  There  is  a  women's 
friendly  society. 

Several  local  friendly  societies,  and  a  few  branches  of  the  Oddf dlows ;  but  a  large  number  do  not  avail  them* 
selves  o<  them. 

With  one  exception  they  bftve  proved  a  complete  failure  in  this  Union.  A  large  business  is  done  by  the 
Prudential  in  insuring  children's  lives ;  the  aim  being  to  secure  a  sum  for  a  showy  fnneraL 

CmnpaMitively  veiy  little  used  by  agricttUnral  laboorert.  A  building  society  has  its  lMad-<iaarten  hem. 
About  160  belong  to  it.  A  htfge  buwMn  dona  with  the  Prudential  insuring  diiklren's  lives. 

Where  branches  of  large  registered  sodeiies  exist  they  increase  in  strength,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  where  there  are  nothing  but  local  dubs  the  average  of  membership  is  poor,  and  the  clubs 
are  generally  weak  or  are  disappearing. 


CONDITION,  GENERAL,  OF  THE  AGRIOULTUEAL  LABOUBBB. 


TBOMAB 

A.  67  to  70* 


Bridrend  and  Oowbrldye 

Thomas.  B.-L  18, 20, 90. 


Varbertti 

Thomas.  B.-IL  25, 30. 


llanfyillB 

Thomas,  B.  III.  63. 


HolffeUy 

Thomas,  B.-IY.  54^  56. 


Thomas,  B.-y.  51-54. 


^Anglesey         .         .         .         . 

Thomas,  A.  69;  B.-VI.  60,  52,  63,  54, 
88, 13 ;  App.  C. 


VwnbeB         .        .        .        . 

Thomas,  A.  68,  69;   B.-VII.  .47-49, 
61,62^56. 


Ch^man,  B.-TIII.  101, 93, 06, 46. 


In  South  Wales  the  labourer  is  probably  in  a  better  position  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  while  in  Xorth 
Wales,  though  not  quite  so  well  off  as  in  1879,  his  condition  is  fbirly  satisfiMstory.  l^e  chief  need  at 
present  is  to  provide  him  with  more  of  that  special  kind  of  education  which  is  needed  to  fit  him  for  his 
own  peculiar  work,  and  to  supply  some  means  of  recreation.  There  is  also  need  of  more  satisfisctoiy 
accommodation  for  unmarriedT  servants. 

They  have  better  wages,  better  food.   No  sort  of  working  men's  institute  or  dub-room ;  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  relieve  the  dullness  and  monotony  of  the  farm  servant's  life.    The  f^irm  servant  unlike  too 
weekly  labourer,  has  no  home,  and  the  public-honse  fills  the  gap  as  yet.    Women  on  farraa  are  the 
■  ■        "        *    1^  hard  a    *      " 


earliest  to  rise  and  the  latest  to  retire ;  thdr  work  is  spoken  of  as^ 


I  and  endless." 


A  slight  improvement  as  to  Ibod  and  wages,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  small  holdings.  The  lot  of 
many  aUbonrer  is  better  than  that  of  scores  of  struggling  fkrmers.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence 
ot  aU  serioos  csrime. 

Of  indoor  servants,  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  With  respect  to  married  servants  the  improvement 
has  been  but  slight,  and  there  seems  lees  chance  of  a  career  for  a  successful  labourer  than  in  former 
years.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  steady  difltppesiance  of  small  holdings.  Too  much  drunkenness  in 
phu»s. 

Improved  within  the  last  16  years.  Wages  have  tended  to  go  up.  House  accommodation  on  the  whole 
much  improved.  Hours  of  work  are  sBghtly  shorter,  and  the  work  leas  exhausting  than  it  was  befbre 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  General  standard  of  comfort  has  risen,  and  food  provided  for  labourers 
in  farmlvmsse  is  improved.  Chief  complaints  are  affections  of  throat  and  lungs,  due  to  exposure  to 
dimate;  also  heart  disease  and  rheumatism,  due  to  damp  soil  and  overcrowdJMl  and  nnventilated 
cottages.   A  good  deal  of  scrofula,  due  to  the  diet  of  salt  meat. 

Disaatrons^  and  that  of  the  farmer  is  worse.  Wagei  are  lower  than  16  yean  a^o.  The  sleeping  aocommod^ 
tion  for  mdoor  servants  is  unsatisfactory.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  spent  in  drink.  Tnere  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  labourers'  wives  to  indulge  in  intoxicants.  In  sparsely  populated  districts  children 
have  to  walk  long  distances  to  school,  and,  if  wet,  have  no  means  of  diyin^  their  dothes,  and  schools  are 
often  centres  for  spreading  diseases. 

Better  in  many  respects.  The  heavier  work  done  by  machinery,  and  better  implements  for  the  use  of 
labourers.  Wives  very  incompetent.  Cottages  dirtv^  and  untidy.  Too  much  tea  and  tobacco  are  used, 
and  too  much  spent  on  confectionery.  Iliere  is  also  a  bad  habit  of  treating  sweethearts  to  drink  at 
public-houses.  Owing  to  travelling  drapers  many  things  are  bought  that  are  not  required.  A  great 
manv  labourers  impoverish  themselves  by  getting  costly  mourning  lor  funerals.  Sleepmg  aoconum>da- 
tion  for  indoor  servants  veiy  bad.  There  is  a  tendency  to  idleness  and  a  taste  for  a  large  number  of 
holidays  oontiuually  growing  among  the  labourers. 

The  one  serious  defect  that  mars  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  thefar  unsatisfiustory 
accommodation  at  the  farmhouses.  The  sleeping  accommodation  of  servant  girls  is  very  objectionabfe 
in  many  respects.  As  a  class  the  labourers  have  a  high  reputation  for  sobriety,  but  the  use  of  tobaoso  is 
lai^ly  on  the  increase.  Unmarried  men  can  save  money;  but  few  do  so.  Hardly  any  means  of 
amusement,  recreation,  or  of  education  a\*ailable. 

Has  improved,  especially  when  compared  with  that  of  the  small  farmer.  The  scarcity  of  labour  makes 
employment  almost  cettain.  Wages  remain  at  the  heiflrht  reached  in  more  prosperous  times.  In 
education,  dress,  and  manners  the  agricultural  labourer  or  to-dny  is  superior  to  the  average  former  of  a 
few  years  ago ;  and,  financially,  a  great  many  of  them  are  better  off  than  small  farmers.  There  is  a 
reading-room  at  Bui  1th.  There  are  no  means  of  recreation.  Sleeping  accommodation  ia  very  bad  in 
farmhouses,  and  lends  to  immorality. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABOUK 


The 

AOBICUL* 
-rUKlL 

X4AMOVREU. 


COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION. 
1.  Supply  and  Situation. 


District, 
Assistant  Commisvicmer  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports.  j 


TBOMAB 

A.  41, 45. 


MridgenA  and  Oowbridffe 

Thoinu.  A.  4S,  46 ;  B.-I.  21. 


Varbartli        «         .         •         . 

Thomas.  A.  45 ;   B.-II.  32 ;  App.  B. 
(8  (a)  5). 


lilanfyillii 

Thomas.  A.  43. 45; 


B.-III.42,43. 


Aolirelly 

Thomas.  B.-IV.  28. 


Thomas,  A.  43 ;  6.-V.  28. 82. 


Antlesey 

Thomas,  A.  45;  B.-VI.  31. 


FwllbeU 

Thomas.  A.  43 ;  B.-VII.  32. 33. 


Smlltla     .         .         .         . 

Chapman.  B.-Vin.  28. 6*-68. 


Insufficient  in  some  respects,  in  others  the  supply 
is  fairly  adequate,  though  there  would  be  plenty 
of  demand  for  a  better  class  of  cottai^e  if  they 
could  be  let  at  a  low  rental. 
A.  43. 


Insufficient  for  the  demand.    A  unirersal  cry  of 
scarcity. 

A.  43 ;  B.-1. 21. 


The  present  supply  is  inadequate,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  older  buildings  having  been  allowed 
to  go  down  in  recent  years. 

App.  B.  (8  (a)  6.) 


Present  supply  is  insuflRcient.    The  uninhabited 

cottages  are  nearly  every  one  uninhabitable. 

A.  43;  B.-III.42. 


A  plentiful  supply. 


An  ample  tunply  throughout  the  vale,  bnt  in  the 
hilly  districts  insufficient.  Great  scarcity  at 
Gyftrlliog. 

A.43;B.-V.28,32. 


Fairly  adequate    for  the  demand,  though  not 
uniform  in  distribution.  Complaints  were  made 
of  a  scarcity  in  the  north-west  district. 
(31.) 

Insufllcient  for  the  demand.  •  In  some  places  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply. 

A.4Si  B.-VII.32. 

Scarcely  anj  for  agricultural  labourers.asmoetof 
the  work  is  done  by  fium  servants,  who  live  in 
the  farmhouses. 

(28.) 


YeiT  few  attached  to  farms.  Some  farmers  com- 
plain of  it.  but  most  are  content  to  have  all  their 
servants  in  the  house.  In  the  villages  there  are 
plenty. 

(06.) 


IiASOUIlL 


Situation. 


Scores  of  parishes  have  no  villages  at  alL  The  cottages 
line  the  roadsides  or  dot  the  mountain  slopes.  In 
some  cases  labourers  live  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  work. 

A.  41.  45. 


The  farmhouses  and  the  labourers*  cottages  in  atch 
parish  are  grouped  together  in  a  village,  while  the 
land  of  the  farms  radiates  out  from  that  commoii 
centre. 

B.  I.  (21.) 


Generally  dispersed  on  farms.    Several  parishes  have 

no  village  at  alL    The  main  reads  are  m  many  cases 

lined  with  cottages.    The  growing  tendency  is  to 

congregate  near  the  school,  dbapel.  and  village  shop. 

A.46;B.-U.S2. 


Congregated  together  in  villages  or  here  and  there  on 
the  roadside.  Many  labourers  live  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  work,  which  indirectly  cl^ks  emplov* 
raent.  Chief  cause  5f  congregating  in  viUages  is  tub 
owners'  unwillingness  to  repair  farm  cottages.  Some 
labourers  prefer  village  life. 

A.  43;  B.-III.45. 


Most  are  grouped  together  in  villages,  but  many  sre 
scattered  about  in  lonely  situations  on  the  moontsin 
sides,  in  which  case  the  labourers  have  to  walk  kmg 
distances  to  their  work. 


In  the  vale  groaped  together  in  villages  and 
but  scattered  in  the  hilly  districts. 
B.-V.  28. 


In  villages ;  generally  built  around  achapel  and  bearing 
its  name. 

A.  45;  B.-YI.S1. 

Very  scattered  in  placet.    Grouped  on  the  slopes  of 
certain  hills. 

(3«-«3.) 


Concentrated  in  villages  and  on  farms.    Nc  complsint 
of  workmen  having  far  to  go  to  their  work 
(87-63.) 


COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION. 
2.  Condition.    Construction.    Accommodation, 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 

Referenoo  to  Reports. 


Condition. 


Construction. 


Accommodation. 


TBOMAB 

A.  47, 48. 


Bridgrend  and  Oow- 
biidffe. 

Thomas,  B.-I.  22,  Zl ; 
App.  A.  3. 


Very  few  districts  visited  where  it 
was  satisfactoiy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  condition  or  construction. 
A.  47. 


Old  cottages  are  of  three  classes: 
raud-watled.  "ink  bottle.'*  and 
"  sciuare  box."  Better  provided  with 
outnouses  than  the  newer  ones. 
Generally  a  lean-to,  and  more 
rarely  a  shed  for  washing. 
A.  48. 


Many  quite  unfit  for  habitation,  and 

would  have  been  condemned  long 

ago  by   medical  officers,  but    the 

occupants  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

(24.) 

At   Merthyr  3IawT  they  are  in  ex- 
ivllent  repair. 

App.  A.  3. 


iildins 


thatched  stone  buildings.  More 
modem  built  have  muen  thinner 
walls,  badlj-  linished,  and  are  there- 
fore colder  than  old  ones.  All  are 
limewashcd. 

(22.) 


Worsf  feature  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  is  the  want  of 
separate  bedroom  accommodation. 
Modern  cottages  better  off  than 
old  ones  in  respect  of  separate 
rooms,  though  of  very  tiny  dimen- 
sions and  badly  ffnished. 
A.  47. 


Two  rooms  downstairs;  one  roomy 
kitchen  where  everything  is  done, 
and  where,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  bed 
as  well.  The  other  i-oom  generally 
very  small  and  almost  always  very 
damp.  Over  these  a  loft  ap- 
proached by  a  ladder.  A  window 
m  the  roof,  which  will  not  open, 
and  if  a  partition  or  any  other 
improvement,  done  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  labourer  himself. 
The  gravest  evil  is  the  WMit  of 
bedroom  accommodation.  Seldom 
any  wash-house  or  coal-hou* 
attached  unless  occupier  adds  one 
at  his  own  expense. 
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TURAL 
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COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION— corX 
Condition.     Construction.    Accommodation, — oont. 


Tot 

.    TI7&A.L 
Li^OVSSR. 


Dittirict.  1 

Assistant  Commissioner  | 

Reporting.  ! 

Reference  to  Reports.  { 


Coildition. 


Construction. 


Aocommodatioii. 


I  On  the  whole  bad 

App.B.2(4). 


Varbertb 

Thomas.  A.    47;   B.-II. 
82 :     App.    B.    2    (4) ;  { 
App.  B.  7  (a,  4)  ;  App.  •  Appears  to  be  better  on  consolidated 
B.  7(c).  4.  '      eatates. 


App.  B.  7  (a,  4). 


XlaafyiUn 

Thomas.  B.-llI. 
48.40. 


( 


<  Grenerally  speaking,  in  a  fair  state  of 
)     repair,  except   the  squatters'  huts, 
which  present  a  wretched  appear- 
ance. 

(44.46.) 


SolreUy  - 

Thomas.  A.  47;  B.-IV.  i 
20,  SO.  81,  3S;  App.  D. 


Old  ones  very  primitive.  A  mud 
walling  about  5  feet  high,  a  hipped 
end.  low  roofing  of  straw  with  a 
wattle  and  daub  chimney,  kept 
together  with  hay-rope  bandages, 
and  frequently  from  its  inclined 
posture  making  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  gable  end  over  which  it 
hangs.  New  cottages,  stone  with 
slate  roof,  often  in  a  more  or  lc» 
unfinished  state. 

(».) 


Greater  number  stone  built;  more  . 
modem  being  of  bricks.     Almost  . 
always  slate-roofing,  and  frequentlv 
stone  flags  for  flooring.     Many  with 
pebble  pavement  and  some  with 
mud  only. 

(+4.) 


Old  ones:  two  downstairs  rooms 
which  provide  all  the  accommoda^ 
tion.  Upstairs  a  loft  only  fit  for  a 
lumber  room.  New  ones:  two 
rooms  downstairs  and  two  up. 
32. 


Pigsbres  generally  belong    to 


the 


ages. 


App.  B.  2  (4). 


Thomas.  B.-V.  «^-«l,  83"; 
App.  C. 


Anflesey 

Thomas,  A.  47;   B.-VI. 
32.  .^  36. 38. 


Is  the  worst  in  Bolgelly  and  three 
other  parishe!^  and  in    the  most  , 
mountainous  districts.    Fair  in  the  , 
cottages  along  the  sea  coast,  and  in  : 
three     parishes     decidedly     good.  * 
Often  dilapidated    and  let  in  the 
rain.     Almost      universal     damp 
flooring. 

^.  IV.  30. 83;  A.  47. 


Easier  to  get  repairs  done  when  let 
directly  1^  landlords  than  when  let 
to  farmers  and  sub-let.  Many  damp 
houses. 

B.V.  (31.33.) 


On  the    whole    bad.   Some    straw 
thatched  and  most  dilapidated. 
B.  VI.  (36.) 


FwllbeU  • 

Thomas,  B.-VII.  34^  85. 


•  *  Some  of  the   older  ones  are  in  a 
wretched  condition. 
(81) 


Chapman. 
72.73. 


B.-VIII.  70. 


Much  better  than  that  of  the  form- 
houses.  A  certain  number  belong- 
ing to  small  impecunious  owners 
are  really  disgraceful.  Estate  cot- 
tages being  very  few  in  number  are 
generally  well  looked  after, 
(72.) 


Stone  built  and  slate  roofed.  Some 
flag  flooring.  Many  mere  mud 
work  for  floor,  and  thatched  with 
straw  or  rushes;  often  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  entirely  regardless 
of  all  decency  and  morality.  Soofs 
are  unceiled. 

B.IV.29,8L 


Mostly  stone  built  t  a  few  wattled 
ones  still  remain.  In  an  old 
cottage  where  thatch  is  replaced  bv 
slate,  a  new  stor^  is  generally  added, 
and  then  bricKs  are  usecL  -  The 
older  cottages  have  no  ceilings. 
(».) 


*  Square  box  **  type.  Generally  four 
walls  with  an  aperture  for  a  front 
door.  Seldom  any  ceiling ;  a  calico 
screen  nailed  to  the  rafters  instead. 
Many  have  no  back  doors  and  no 
oven. 

B.  VI.  (33). 


Of  the  same  "squate-boz**  type  as 
those  in  Anglesey.  Mostly  stone 
walls.  There  are  still  many  mud- 
walled  ones.  Usually  slate  roofs, 
though  some  are  thatched. 
(84.) 


The  older  type;  stone,  thick  mud 
walls,  and  thatched  roof.  Modem 
cjpttages  brick  and  slated,  nearly  all 
the  flooring  consists  of  large  slabs  of 
slate  which  are  apt  to  "sweat"  in 
damp  weather." 

(70.) 


In  some  parts,  generally  a  wash-house 
or  scullery. 

App.B.7(c),4. 

The  ordinary  siied  room  is  12  feet 
square.  Some  cottages  have  three 
rooms  all  on  the  ground  floor. 
Some  two  downstairs  and  one  j 
stairs  and  some  three  dov 
and  two  up. 

Sites  given. 
(4U.) 

An  absence  of  ovens. 
(46.) 

Lamantable  deficiency  of  bedroott 
accommodation. 
(48.) 

Very  defective  as  to  bedrooms. 
Some  have  no  external  space  what- 
ever. Many  are  "one-roomed** 
houses ;  some  have  a  downstairs 
room,  a  '  bedroom,  and  a  "half- 
loft." 

B.IV.83. 

Sleeping  aooomniodation  unsatis- 
factory. 

App.  D. 

Greater  maiority  only  two  rooms; 
either  both  doWnstaitfs  or  one  up 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  nnparti- 
tioned  loft  upstairs.  The  only 
complaint  is  that  the  number  of 
partitioned  rooms  is  utterly  in- 
adequate for  the  requirements  of 
ordinanrdeoency. 

%,V.  (80)  App.  C. 


Very  insufficient.  Generally  one 
room.  19  ft  x  19|  fL  x  7i  ft  which 

*  has  to  serve  for  all  purposes. 
Some  of  these  are  divided  by  a 
thin  partiti<ni,  and  some  have  au 
upstairs  loft  approached  by  a 
removable  ladder.  Some  new  cot- 
tages have  four  rooms.  Sleeping 
accommodation  for  unmarried 
labourers  who  live  on  farms  very 
bad  and  onsanitacy. 
•   A. 47;  B.-VI.SI.SS.86.S8. 

A  sample  of  .straw  ^hatched  type 
34  ft.  by  15  ft.  outmde  measure- 
ment. Divided  into  two  rocnns. 
No  loft  No  outside  aooommoda- 
tioQ.  More  modem  ones.  Kitchen 
and  bedroom  on  ground  floor;  one 
bedJYiom  fai  loft 

(85,34.) 

Usually  kitchen  and  two  bedrooms; 
some  have  only  one.  Some  modem 
estate  cottages  have  good  siied 
kitchen,  back  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
three  good  bedrooms. 
70-73. 


Ventilation,    Drainage*     Water  SuppUf. 


District. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Reference  to  Reports. 


Ventilation. 


Drainage. 


Water  Supply. 


THOMAB 

A.  48. 


Brldread  and  Cow. 
bridge. 

Thomas.  B.-I. ;  28,  24; 
App.  A. ;  App.  B. 


Is  often  checked  hj  stopping  up  the 
chimney. 


The  better  ventilation  of  sleeping 
rooms  is  a  matter  that  calls  urgently 
for  improvement.  Houses  are  still 
being  built  without  fire-places,  and 
no  special  means  of  ventilation. 
(23.) 

Some  houses  built  against  rising 
ground  with  no  through  ventila- 
tion. 

App.  A.,  B. 


T 


Refuse  is  allowed  too  close  to  the 
house.  Except  in  the  largest  vil- 
la«es  drainage  is  alwsys  surface, 
where  there  are  covered  drains  they 
are  continually  out  of  order. 
Dampness  is  increased  by  throwing 
slops  just  outside  the  doorway. 

Sanitary  condition  bad.  No  drainage 
system,  liquid  refuse  flows  In 
dilapidated  gutters  to  some  stag- 
nant pool.  Prtvy  pits  often  mere 
boles  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwellings.  The  accommooation  of 
these  Ims  improved,  and  pigstvea 
have  been  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. There  are  scores  of  houses 
without  a  closet 

23,24;  App.  A.B. 


C^nerally  satisfactoiT  in  quantity, 
though  in  most  cases  liable  to 
contamination  from  surface  drain* 
age. 


Water  frequentlv  fetched  from  a  long 
distance    and    occasionally    from 
streams  polluted  by  sewage. 
ti ;  App.  A. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  LABOUB  : 


Agucux- 

TUBAL 
ItABOlTREP. 


COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION—con^ 
Ventilation,    Drainage,     Water  Supply. — cont. 


TVIAI 

Lajotul 


District, 
ilssifltant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Reference  to  Reports. 


Ventilation. 


Drainage. 


Water  Supply. 


Vailiertli 

Thomas.  A.  48;     6.-II. 
39;  App.B.8.  (2)«(5). 


Thomas,  a-HI.  47 


Thomas.  B.-iy.  31,  SS,  40. 


Thomas,  B.-T.  80, 83, 86  • 


Thomas,  A  48;    B^VL 
89,36. 


Fwnbell  • 

Thomas,  A  48;  R-TII. 
Ka6b 


mmith 

Chapman,    B.-yiII.  70, 
74-70. 


No  attention  is  paid  to  this.    Chapels 

and  schools  are  seldom  ventilated  at 

all,  and  if  there  are  proper  means 

thmr  are  never  used. 

B.  II.  S8<f. 

New  oottanes  thoroughly  ventilated. 
XS).B.8i5),  (5). 

Only  means  provided  are  by  the  door 
and  chimney  as  in  all  except  the 
most  modem  cottages,  the  window 
cannot  be  opened. 
(47.) 


Many  cottages  are  without  through 
ventilation.  Some  are  built  on  ex- 
cavated sites,  the  back  wall  being 
against  the  earth.  Garrets  are  often 
unventilated. 

(33.) 


which 


good,  by  means  of   windows 
'  open,  and  of  chimneys. 
(30.) 


In  some  eottiges  the  ileepfaig  apart- 
ment is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
wooden  partition,  and  divided  again 
into  an  upper  and  lower  storey. 
Here  grea£er  decency  is  obtained, 
but  ventilation  is  worse. 
B.VL32. 

Old  oottacei  have  large  (^mu  chim- 
neys, wnkh  form  the  chief 
Tentuation. 

B.ViI.84. 


No  proirinoQ  except  the  windowa  in 
the  bedrooms,  and  these  are  very 

(70.) 


Always   mere  siu^ace.    Greater  pro- 
portion of  cottages  and  many  farms  i 
have  no  privies  attached.    The  vigi-  , 
lance  of  the  sanitary  authority  has  I 
removed  pigstyes  to  a  distance. 
A  48 ;  B.~IL  33. 


Eveiywhere plentiful  and  of  exoeHeot 
quality.  Lately  open  wells  have 
been  covered  in. 

B.IL8S. 


Except  in  the  two  largest  villages  the 
drainsffe  is  merely  surface.  Many 
cottages  without  water-closet  or 
privy. 

(47.) 

On  the  whole  unsanitary.  0>Uections 
of  refuse  and  other  filth  too  near 
dwellings.  "Where  privies  are  pro- 
vided, often  used  for  quite  other 
purposes.  In  many  cases  only  one 
for  several  cottages. 
(31, 33.) 

Defective.  About  400.  New  privies 
have  been  provided  within  the  kst 
four  years.  In  some  phuses  one  still 
serves  for  the  use  oi  one,  two,  or 
even  more  fluniliea. 
(38.) 


Only  four  vlUages  have  any  drainage 
^yitem  at  all.  and  in  two  of  thesalt 
is  very  defective.  Many  houses 
without  privies;  and  pignyes,  and 
refuse  heiHM  too  near  dwellmga. 
A48;B.-V1.86; 


In  those  districts  where  labourers' 
cottages  are  mostly  found  the 
drainage,  if  any  exists  at  all,  is  very 
defective.  In  Lleyn  privies  are  an 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Pigs^es  leaning  against  the  walls  of 
dwelling-houses  are  veiy  common. 
A.  48 ;  B.-VII.  36. 


With  the  older  cottages  there  is  no 
attempt  at  drainage ;  but  with  the 
newer  ones,  privies  and  dop  drains 
have  been  provided. 
(7^75.) 


^  ater  is  entirely  drawn  fh>m  surface 
wells  which  are  naturally  apt  ta 
be  contaminated  by  soakage. 
(47.)'  ^^^ 


Dolgelly  and  Barmouth  have  public 
water  supplies,  excellent  as  to 
quahty  and  quantity.  But  in  th» 
smaller  vilhges  it  is  frequent^ 
polluted  and  unfit  for  use. 
(40.) 


Deficient  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, 

(86.) 


Almost  entirely  trom  snrCsce  waQs 
and  natomUf  liable  to  poUutioD. 


Defective  drainage  has  its  effeet  ob 
the  purity  of  tbe  water  supply 
whion  is  entirety  dependent  oq 
furfkoe  wells. 

B.  TIL  96. 


The  doctor  reports,  "on  tlie  whole 
"  the  water  is  good,  pure  ^.pring 
"  water  being,  as  a  rule,  obtainable 
"  everywhere  *  within  short  dis- 
**  •  tances  of  the  cottages.' "  This 
was  not  borne  out  by  inquiries. 
In  some  oases  the  men  said  the 
water  was  scarce  and  had  to  be 
fetched  some  distance.  And  in 
another  case,  **  if  the  supply  was 
"  goo<L  it  came  from  an  open 
diain.** 

(76.) 


Otonerehip,     Tenure.    Bent.    Bates. 


District 

Acting  Commiseioner 
Reference  to  Bcvorts. 

Ownerddp. 

Tenure. 

Rent. 

Satea. 

TMOBIAS 

Yeiy  few  instances  of  cot- 

Held   by  farmer   and  sublet; 

Varyfrom2/.12#.to«.  In 

When  let  to  the  fanner  and 

A60;  3. 

twes  being  owned  by 
tate  owners  and  inde- 

some on  the  condition  of  work- 

some  cases  61.  or  7/.  for 

sublet^  the  rates  as  a  rule 

ins  on  that  particukr  farm. 
Otheri   with    no    restrictive 

new  cottages.    Gardens 

are  paid  hy  the  farmer. 
In  other  cases  by  the 

pendent  owners. 

conditions.  In  the  former  case 
insecurity  of  tenure  is  com- 
plained of,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  m  getting   repairs 
done.    In  some  districts  held 

in  rent,  except  in  the 
larger  villages. 

ooci4>ier» 

direct  from  estate  owner,  or 

in  viUsges  from  independent 
owner.    This  kind  of  tenure 

is  much  nreferred.    Generally 
six  months'  notice* 

Biidrend  and  Cow- 

Estate  owners  and  inde- 

(Senendly   direct   from    huid- 

Vary  from  27.  10#.  Od.  to 

At  Lhmtwit  Major  paid  by 

pendent  owners:  some 

lords. 

4/.,  exclusive  of  rates. 

the  tenant. 

Thomas,  B.-I.  5,  21; 

B.L5. 

Some  6/. 

ApD.A 

App.  A 

B.L6,21. 

Some   go  with  farms,  and  are 

App.  A 

B.L21. 

VarbetUi 

Landlords  and  mortgaged 

Held  by  farmer  and  sublet  to 

Average   about     21.  12*., 

When  rent  is  paid  by  la- 

Thomas, A  4  60;  B.-n. 

freeholders. 

labourer,     generally      as     a 
"  bound  tenant " ;  thnt  is,  on 

being  allowed  as  part 

bourer  rates  are  also  paid 

w^aT 

A4. 

payment  of  the  wages. 
When  a  rent  is  paid  it 

by  him. 

rendition  of  working  on  fiirm. 

B.  II.  33. 

1 

A.  60. ;  B.-II.  (24). 

varies  from  21.  to  61. 
B.  IL  (33). 
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TtBB 


COTTAGE   ACCOMMODATION— co»i. 
Ownerehip,    Tenure,    Bent.    Bates. — cont. 


Tarn 

AtfKICUb- 
TVBAb 


Dutrict. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Beferenoeto  Keports. 


steBiyiiiii 

Thomas,  B.-III.  50. 


Bolffelly  • 

Thomas,  B.*iy.  36, 30. 


Ownership. 


Thomas,  B.-V.  87. 


Thomas,  B. 


Tfibmas,  B.-TI.  85. 


ywUbeU  . 

Thomas,  A.  4;    B.-VIL 
87. 


■nmb 

Chapman, 
77-79. 


B.-VIII.  67, 


Estate  and  independent 
owners ;  very  *ew  la- 
bourers own  their  cot- 
tages. 

(W.) 


l^hmdlords;  no  instance 
of  cottages  owned  by 
labourers. 

(86,89.) 


Estate  owners  and  inde- 
pendent  owners. 
(87.) 


Estate  owners  and  inde- 
pendent owners.   Afew 
owned  by  labourers. 
(35.) 


Estate  owners,  and  a  flew 
by  labourers. 
A.  4;  B.-VII.87. 


Estate  owners  and  small 
independent  owners. 
Hardly  a  cottage  owned 
by  a  labourer,  except  in 
one  parish,  where  there 
are  about  half  a  dosen 
squatters. 

(67,77.) 


Tenure. 


Bent. 


GenenJIy  directly  from  the 
owners.  No  restrictions  of 
employment  are  attached. 
The  tenancy  is  mostly  an  an- 
nual one,  with  six  months' 
notice  to  quit.  A  few  held 
under  a  weekly  tenancy  with 
a  week's  notice  to  quit. 
(50.) 

Host  cottages  held  direct  from 
the  owner.    In  one  parish  a 
few  held  from  fkrmer. 
(89.) 


Chieily  ih>m  an  estate  owner, 
and  in  Tillages  from  indepen- 
dent owners.  A  few  sublet  by 
farmers.  Labourers  are  not 
desirous  of  taking  such  oot- 
tam.  8ix  months'  notice  on 
eiuur  side.  In  one  township 
a  week's  notice  is  considered 
sufficient 

(87.) 

QenanXfy  held  of  indqwndent 
owners.  If  held  of  estate 
owners  the;y  are  situated  in 
Tillages,  and  not  dispersed  on 
farms.  Usual  notice,  six 
mcmths.  The  number  of  cot- 
tages sublet  by  f^umer  on 
condition  of  working  on  a  cer- 
tain farm  are  diminiahing. 
(36.) 

About  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  cottages  let 
to  farmers  and  sublet.  Hardly 
CTcr  any  restriction  requiring 
work  on  a  particular  farm  is 
attadied  to  these  cottages. 
Yillaffe  cottages  are  generally 
held  oirect  from  estate  owners. 
B.  VII.  87. 


Held  by  farmer  and  sublet.  It 
is  Tery  rare  for  labourers  to 
hold  them  direct  from  an 
estate  owner.  In  the  Tillages, 
held  direct  flrom  independent 
owners.  Farm  cottages  held 
on  condition  of  occupier  work- 
ing on  the  farm  or  estate. 
Oenerally  by  the  year,  but  the 
tenancy  u  usually  terminable 
by  a  month's  notice:  occa- 
sionally 8  montiis  maa  some- 
times 6. 

(77.) 


Bange«  from  87.    to  TZn 
including  (cardon. 
(50.) 


ATerage  rental  82.  In  the 
town  of  BolgeUy  often 
higlier. 

(89.) 


From  S2.  12«.  to  42.  and 
62.  sometimes  for  new 
cottages. 

(87.) 


Varies  from  6d,  to  lM»Zd, 
per  week. 

(35.) 


Bates. 


Varies  from  22.  to  62. 
B.VII.8%. 


In  Tillages  from  52.  to  72. 
or  82.  In  the  conntir 
from  82.  to  82. 15t.  or  42. 
Onlr  a  Tery  poor  cottage 
could  be  got  for  42. 
Some  estate  cottages, 
which  are  excellent,  are 
let  at  22. 10s.  or  82.  only. 
The  garden  is  always 
incluakd. 

(78.) 


About  It.  M.  in  the  pomd 
paid  by  landlord. 
(58.) 


Fftidbyfamdlord. 
(89.) 


(SoneraUy  paid   by  land- 
lord* 

(37.) 


Sometimet  paid  l^  hmd- 
lord.  but  oftener  by 
tenant.  ATerage  about 
6t.  per  annum,  taking 
82.  lOf .  as  aTerage  rent. 
B.yiL87. 


It  is  a  oommon  thing  for 
the  occupier  to  pay  them. 
In  towns  landlords  pay. 
and  in  Tillages  the 
owners  usually  psy.  The 
aTenwe  rate  for  1893  was 
8s.5i3.intheiB. 
(79.) 


ENGAGEMENT,  CONDITIONS  OF. 

C.  Carter,  including  all  who  have  charge  of  hor8e$M 

St  Stockmen,  inehlmng  cowmen. 

Sh.  Shepherds. 

L,  Ordinary  labourer. 


District. 
Assistant  Commis- 

Braplorment, 

otherwise. 

! 

Period  of 
Engagement. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Sunday  Work. 

mme  lost  in  Wet 

sioner  Beporting. 

Beferenoe  to 

Beports. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Weather. 

TBOMA8. 

A.2?,H28. 

Almost  in  cTcry 
case  regular  and 
continuous. 
(O.) 

Unmarried     boarded 
serrants  yeariy  or 
half-yearly.       Mar- 
ried labourers  chiefly 
by  the  week. 
(«4.) 

L.  from  sunr 
104  to  11 

se  to  sunset. 
Ihoura. 

J. 

Falls  chiefly  upon 

stookM^    and 

is   confined   to 

the  winter  tune. 

(88.) 

inDe,bttt  reocop 
themnlves      by 
bm  peidat» 

»in^SK 
mer  months. 
(28.) 

SriArenA  and 
Cowbridge. 

Thomas.  B.-1. 13, 
14,18. 

Those  who  do  not 
care    to    settle 
down  to  regular 
work    are    per- 
haps   the    only 
class  who  com- 
plain   of    occa- 
sional     insuffi- 
ciency of  work. 
(13.) 

Boarded     farm     ser- 
Tants  yearly.     La- 
bourers who  Utc  in 
cottages     by     the 
week  or  day. 
(18.) 

C.  11  to  124  hours 
St.  6  a.m.  toOpjn. 
L.  11  to  12  hours. 

SeeTf 

1 

12tol4ihoups     . 

6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

9  to  11  hours,  or 
from  daylight  to 
.,  dusk. 
iblel4. 

About  one-thbd 
employed  on  a 
farm  would  be 

to  4  hovrs  on 
Sunday.  In  the 
Bummer        not 
more  than  one- 
quarter. 
(14.) 

By  day  labonren, 
who  do  not  cars 

larwork. 
(13.) 

Varbertb 

Thomas,     B.-Il. 
20,21. 

Practically     by     the 
year,   though    paid 
weekly,  anda  week 's 
notice     is     usually 
giTen. 

(20.) 

C.  11  to  12  hours  - 
,  L.  n  to  12  hours. 
lOi  to  11  houpt. 
B<)arclp<i  serrants, 
12  hours. 

SeoTa 

10  to  184  hours     • 
10  to  13\  hoiuv. 

1 
ble21. 

Those  engaged  with 
animals  from  2 
to  3  hours. 
(21.) 

Z  3 
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ItOTAI.  COMMISSION   ON  LABOUR. 


AORicrL- 

1VBAL 


ENGAGEMENT,  CONDITIONS  OF— co»e. 


Smployment, 

Ste2J. 

Period  of 
£n|;«gement. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Sunday  Work. 

Time  lost  in  Wet 

\  ■      •    ■       --  ■ 

Summer.         j          Winter. 

1 

Weather. 

•              • 

Those  living   in  cot- 
tages   euKaged    by 

1 
Generally  fh>m 

Done   by    indoor 

Dav  labourers  are 

5  or  6  to  7  or  8.         5  or  6  to  7  or  8. 

servants,    gene- 

liable    to    lose 

the  week  and  paid 

(31.) 

rally     in  rota- 

"^'i^r 

weekly      or     more 

tion.  About  one- 

often  fortniichtly. 

third  of  the  time 

(32.) 

taken  on  other 
1     days  is  required. 

(34.) 

day  labourers 

From  7  to  7.80     - 

Is  done  by  carters 

^^ 

nay  be  said  to 

yearly   hiring,  and  ;      to  7  or  7.80. 

and    stockmen. 

10  of   a  casual 

along  the  sea  coast     L.  6  to  7. 

and       requires 

iharacter,      as 

twice  a  year.     The  !  Of  estate  labour- 

from     8    to    4 

hey  are  liable 

hiring   of    married 

ers  6  to  6.            ' 

hours.     Or  by 

0     lose    many 

st^rvants    is  either 

(20.) 

general  servant. 

lays  ftom  time 

weekly  or  they  are 
simply  day  labour- 

assisted  by  the 

0  time. 

farmer  himself. 

, 

(18.) 

•"  »..) 

(21.) 

e  major  part  is 

Indoor  servants    by 

C.  and  St.  6.30  to 

About  m  hours. 

Indoor    servants. 

. 

ecrularandcon- 

the   year.       Those 
who  do  not  sleep  at 

7. 

7  to  8. 

who  look  after 

inuous.       The 

About  12  hours. 

About  9  hours. 

horses          and 

msteady     and 
ess   skilled  la- 

the  fttrm-bou»e  by 

L.  6  to  6  and  6  to 

cattle     in    the 

the  week,  and  paid 
weekly     or      fbrt- 
nightly. 

6.80  or  7. 

winter.    About 

tourers,  also  the 

About  lOi  hours. 

4  hours. 

^ 

aost       skilIe<U 

(19.) 

(1».) 

mfer     not    to 

(17,18.) 

»indthemselTes 

" 

►y  yearly  agree- 

aents. 

(1«.) 

^ 

For  those  who  Hto  in 

C.«to6. 

6.30  to  7.80. 

Horse    •  keepers 

Day  labourers  lose 

tana  cottages  yearly. 
For  all  others  half- 

St.  6  to  «. 

6.80  to  7  JJO. 

about  4  hours. 

n-n^*^ 

L.6to6. 

6  to  6. 

Cuwmen   much 

yearly. 

(18.) 

the  same  as  any 

(16.) 

1 

other  day. 
(2l3 

About  11  hours,      i  About  10  hours. 

- 

(2 

).) 

few   labourers 

Very     few     engaged 
otherwise  than  half- 

C.eto7. 

5  to  8. 

Confined  to  win- 

.  

•refer  to  remain 

St  6  to  7. 

6.30  to  7.80 

ter-time.     Car- 

rce, and    find 

yearW.    Sometimes 
by    day    or  week. 

L.  6  to  7. 

6  to  7. 

ters    about    6k 

rork  at    diffe- 

(20.) 

hours.  Cowmen 

ent         places, 
ften        fariuff 

but   never  by  the 

not    done     till 

month. 

about  6. 

«dly  in  winter. 

(17.) 

(28.) 

07.) 

e  whole  coun- 

For  most  farm  ser- 

m. till  8  D.m.    In 

From     May    till 

None  by  the  regu- 

ry   is  worked 

vants  by  the  year. 

November.    No 

lar  fitrm  servants. 

or    the     most 

Some  6  months  and 

in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

regular  Sunday 

(47.) 

■art  by  farm  (ter- 

some    the    engage- 
meut  is  terminable 

(58.) 

work.      During 

ants,       whose 

the  rest  of  the 

rork  is  eontinu- 

U8. 

by  a  month's  notice. 
(«.) 

W6rk  generally  lasts  about  12  hours  a 
day,  or  Arom  light  to  dark. 

year  waggoners 
about  4  hours; 

(470 

(86.) 

stockmen  about 
6. 

(66.) 

Married    men  some- 

times   engaged   by 

the  year.       Work- 

men,     as      distin- 
guished  tnm  farm 

servants,    by     the 

week,     month,    or 

day.  Estate  men  by 

the  week.     Casual 

men  by  the  day,  and 

very  seldom  get  em- 

ployed for  a  whole 

week  at  a  time. 

(49.  60.) 

The 
Agricci. 

lUSll 


Employment  of  Women  <md  Children, 


Employment  of  Women 
and  Children. 


Hours  of  Work. 


Boys  and  Children. 
Age  at  whicli  they  commence  Work. 


In  1861  women  were  employed  more 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  Wales ;  the  same 
is  the  case  now  though  the  num- 
ber has  largely  decreased ;  their 
work  is  housekeeping,  gardening, 
feeding  pigs  and  poultry,  dniry- 
work,  milKihg ;  in  south-west  Wales 
generally,  looking  after  mi  ch  cows ; 
m  hilly  districts  younir  servant  girls 
often  u«e  a  team  of  horses  harrow- 
ing, and  at  some  point  they  take  a 
man's  place  where  threshing  is  done 
by  horse  or  water  power ;  they  occa- 
sionally help  in  hay-l  ime  and  bar- 
vest,  in  potato  work,  turnip  hoeing, 
and  gathering  stones.  Ac.,  in  the 
hayfield. 

A.  15. '6. 


Maid«  have  the  longest  hours  of  all  , 
who  are   engaged   about  a    farm.  ' 
Children  exactly  the  same  hours  as 
ordinary  servants. 
A.  29. 
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TllR 

Agricut^ 

TURAL 

Laboubbk 


Dlrtrict. 

AasUUnt  Commusioner 

Reporting. 

Stationt. 


Biidcend  and  Cow- 
brldre. 

ThomM.   A.    16     (4)  ; 
B.-L    18,    20;  App. 


Varbartti 

Thomas,  A.  16.  16,  53: 
B.-n.  6,  21;  App.  B. 
2  (S)  ;  App.  B.  7  {b) 
fj  App.B.7(c)5. 


UaafjrlUii 

TboiiiM,B.-IILS0.41. 


BolireUy  •         • 

Thomas,  A16  (6)  ;B.-iy. 
16. 


Thomas,  B.-V.  16. 


Aiiffles«y 

^B. 


•TL 14^  15, 21. 


FwUlieU  • 

Thomas,  B.-yiI.  10, 21. 


Chapman,  B.-VIII.  81«53, 
67. 


Employment  of  Women  and 
Children. 


Hours  of  "Work. 


Some  married  women  milk  sheep 
A.  16  (4) ;  B-1. 20. 

At  Newton  Xottoge  stone  picking  and 
general  harvesting. 
App.  A. 


There  is  an  understanding  that  the 
wives  of  "hound  tenants,"  in  cot- 
tages belonging  to  their  employers, 
should  work,  when  required,  on  the 
farm,  for  turnip  hoeing  and  general 
harvesting. 

A.  15. 


The  feeding  of  milch  cows  and  all  the 
necessary  attendance  upon  them  in 
winter. 

A.  16. 


Women  wwk  a  little  in  hay«time  and 
at  com  harvest.  Their  services 
generally  given  in  payment  of  potato 
ground  or  ss  a  condition  of  tenure 
of  cottage.  Very  few  employ«!d. 
A.  58;  B.-II.  28;  App.  B.  2  (8). 


As  a  rule  none,  hut  in  small  farms 
they  occasionally  lead  a  hand  in  the 
harvest  season  and  setting  potatoes. 
(41.y 


Help  with  harvest  and  picking  pota- 
toes  and  on  small  (WrmA  do  the 
hardest  work,  chaff-cutting,  churn- 
ing,'Ac. 

A.  16  (6) ;  B.-IV.  16. 


All  the  milking  done  by  women.    It 
is  more  difficult  to  get  a  dairymaid 
than  to  get  servant  men. 
(15.) 

On  farms  the  work  is  entirely  limited 
to  milking  cows  and  feeding  pigs. 
A  few  women  occasionally  go  out  to 
tie  and  stack  com  in  the  Ban-eet. 
(14.) 

Children  are  often  employed  for  thin- 
ning roots. 

(W.)  . 

Neither  labourers'  wives  nor  servant 
girls  work  in  the  fields  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

(10.) 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
dairymaids. 

Not  employed  in  agriculture  in  this 
district  except  as  dairymaids ;  these 
are  so  difficult  to  get  that  cheese 
and  butter  are  left  unmade  in  con- 
sequence. 

(81) 

Seldom  employed.  One  employer  says:  j 
"  Beguhtfly  for  milking,  potato  pick- 
ing, poultry  plucking  and  dressing, 
and  other  light  work. 
(67.) 


Bpys  and  Children. 
Age  at  which  they  commence  Work. 


Boys  generally  go  to  service  sfter 
they  attain  the  agn  of  IS. 
f  B.-1. 18. 


I 


Women  8  to  6  summer.  %M  to  5  winter. 
B.-1I.  2L 


From  8  to  6. 


App.  B.  7  (6)1. 


Lads  commence'  on   farms    aboul 
14  years  of  sge. 

App.B.7(r)6. 


Maid  servants  have  the  longest  hours  '  Ladf  go  out  as  indocr  servants  when 
of  all  employed  about  a  lamu  From  '     they  are  alout  1^ 
.5  a.m.  to  9  pjn.  on  week  di^  and  *  (41.) 

almost  as  long  on  Sundays. 
(85.) 


Dafa*.vmaid8  from  8.80  fl.ir.,  or  earlier, 
till  0  p.m..  and  very  littto  diminution 
of  the  work  on  Sunday. 
(«l.) 


For  servant  girls  from  6  ajn.  until 
almost  any  hour  of  the  night. 
Where  children  are  employed  their 
hours  are  the  same  as  servant  girls. 
H  weeding  crops  the  same  hours  as 


(21.) 

When  hired  into  the  house,  the  same 
as  other  farm  servants. 
(58.) 


When  not  half-timers,  about  14  years 
old. 

(57.) 


LAND  HELD  BY  AGBICULTUEAL  LABOUKEKS. 


District. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Beference  to  Reports. 


THOMAS 

A.  51-63. 


Allotments. 


[ 


Except  in  the  case  of  larger  villages  or  ! 
recentlv  built  houses  a  garden  is 
pMieral'ly  attached  to  every  cottaf^e. 
The  size  varies;  an  average  size 
would  bo  about  20  pereh.*s  each. 
Crops,  usually  potatoes  and  a  few  of 
the  commoner  veg';tables.  Some 
have  fruit,  jrooseberrit  s  and  cur- 
rants, which  are  cultivated  for  mar- 
ket. More  attention  is  paid  to  the 
^rdeus  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Wales. 
A.  51. 


Not  popular  in  Wales,  nor  is  there 
much  demand  for  them.  "VMien 
conveniently  near  a  village,  and  soil 
admits  of  cultivation,  they  are  well 
culti>'atcd.  •  As  a  nilo  only  held  h^ 
those  who  have  no  gardens;  culti- 
vation is  thei-eforc  limited  (tboutrh 
hardly  ever  restricted  by  the  con- 
ditions of  letting)  to  commoner  vege- 
tables. 

A.  52. 


Potato  Grounds. 


Are  to  "be  found  everywhere  and  are 
universally  popular  with  Iwth  la- 
bourers ana  farmei-s.  They  are 
prefen*ed  by  the  former,  jis  they 
are  relieved  of  the  irksome  burden 
of  spade  labour,  as  the  farmer  pre- 
pai  C8  the  ground. 
A.  53. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSIOX  ON  LABOXJEl 


LAND  HELD  BY  AGRIOULTUKAL  LABOUBBBS— coui. 


District, 
Asfristant  Commissioner 

ILeportiiig. 
Beference  to  Reports. 


Gardens. 


Allotments. 


Thi 
AoucTb 

TVKU 


Potato  Grounds. 


Bridrend  and  Oow- 
1»ridr«»  _ 

Thomas,  A.  51. ;  B.-I. 
25,26;  AFP.A. 


VarbertH  -     ,  - 

Thomas.  A.  52, 68 ;  R-IL 
94,35,28;  App.B. 


ftlanfyillii 

Thomas,  A,  51-5S ;  B.-III. 
59-ft*- 


Thomas,  A.  52;  B.-IY. 
43,40. 


Bntbln     • 

Thomas,  A.  52;  B.-Y.  88, 
40,41. 


JLaglemey 

Thomas,  A.   52; 
89-41. 


B.-VI. 


PwUlioll  .         -         . 

Thomas.  A.  62, 58;  B.-VII, 
88-40;  App.  D. 


BoUUi 

Chapman.  B.-VIII.  80-82, 


Most  cottages  have  a  garden  of  about 
80  percbM.  Brersrwhera  the  la- 
boorers  make  the  utmost  of  them. 
It  ia  said  by  the  hrad. gardener  at 
Margam  that "  there  is  no  land  in 
the  oountr^f  so  well  coltivated  as  the 
labourers  in  Wales  cultivate  their 
gardens." 

A.  51;  B.J.  25. 


Almott  invartobly  a  garden.  None 
seen  measuring  a  quarter  of  an  acre ; 
the  majority  womd  be  under  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  Potatoes  and 
common  vegetables  jdusfly  grown. 


Sufficient  (in  sise)  in  the  country,  but 
deficient  in  the  villages.  The  very 
utmost  is  made  of  eveiy  inch  of  soil 
belonging  to  a  oottsge.  Flowers 
and  vegeUtbles  are  grown. 
A.51;B.-III.  58. 


There  are  many  cotta«et  wUhoutany 
oardens  bek»ging  to  them,  bntthis 
IS  the  exception  and  net  the  rale. 
They  vary  from  20.  vards  bgr  16  to  90 
square  yards.  Barly  potatoes  and  a 
few  of  the  common  vegetables  are 
grown.. 

B.-IV.4S. 


The  largest  not  as  a  rule  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Some  cot- 
tages ue  without  any,  but  the  defi- 
ciency is  made  up  by  potato 
grounds.  Potatoes  are  cheap,  and 
shopkeepers  offer  such  facilities  for 
delivering  goods,  that  many  la- 
bourers neglect  their  gardens. 
B.-V.8^ 


Almost  all  oottages  outside  the  vil- 
lages have  th«m.  Siie  varies  from 
20  perches  to  one-onarter  of  an  acre. 
As  a  rule  they  nave  a  nei^ected 
look.  Early  potatoes  and  a  few  of 
The  common  vegetables  are  grown. 
8ome  have  no  gardens,  tho  want 
being  supplied  by  private  allot- 
ments. 

B.-VI.89. 


Most  cottages  have  them.  Thej  vary 
in  sise.  The  greater  nomber 
measure  about  one-ei|^tii  of  an  acre 
(or  20  pendies).  Potatoes  grown  in 
the  smaller  ones,  but  occasionally  a 
little  com  is  sown  if  the  garden  is 
huge. 

B.-V1I.88. 


With  farm  cottages  almost  always  a 
good  garden.  Gardens  are  not  of 
inncb  account  in  this  district  owing 
to  the  long  hours  for  which  men  are 
employed. 

B.-VIII.  80. 


A  large  number  in  different  parishes, 
some  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
a  village. 

•     B.-L26;  App.A. 


Allotments  (fn  tha  strict  i 
term)  areimknowns 
cultural  population. 

A.  58;  B.-IL86. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  district  is 
its  small  holdings,  tiiough  not  so 
numerous  now  as  formerlv.  Those 
who  hold  them  are  looked  upon  as 
"  bound  tananta." 

B.-lL<flL. 


There  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  the 
district.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  smaU  boUii«i  than  k  "  ' 
ments. 

A. 62;  B.-III.64. 


''None  of  the  agrienHmnd  labonren 
have  any  in  the  proper  anse  of  the 


A. 62;  B.-iy.46. 


No  anotments  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
tiie  term)  in  the  whole  distriot. 
A.  62;  B.-Y88. 

The  number  of  small  holdings  is  small 

as  compared  with  other  districts. 

B.-V.41. 


TheaUotmenta  vary  from  28  x  Uyards 
to27  X  7.  Rent  from  6t.  to  10a. 
The  demand  for  these  is  small.  A 
complaint  was  made  that  alter  a 
field  Imd  been  cultivated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  consequently  well- 
manui«d.  another  was  given  in  the 
place  of  it. 

A.62;  B.-VI.40. 


No  use  has  been  made  of  the  Altot- 
ments  Act  in  this  district.  60  at 
Crieeieth,  but  no  agricultural 
labourers  are  tenants. 

A.  52;  B.-nL  80;  App.  D. 


No  garden  allotments  and  no  demand 
for  them. 

B.-VIII.  81. 

The  only  allotments  in  the  dis^ict 
are  pasture  allotments  in  the  nature 
of  small  holdings.    Some  aru  let  at 
11.  an  acre,  sise  1|  acre  or  more. 
B.-VIII.  82. 


Where  imrdens  are.  small  labooren 
generally  have  potato  grounds,  in 
some  cases  paying  at  the  rate  of  U. 
or  U.  3d.  per  perdu  \ 

B.-L ;  App.  A.  (16). 


Theaa  make  up  for  small  i 
and  are  preferred  by 
They  are  exoeedin  * 
any  labourer  who  t  „ 
readily  obtain  a  plot.  Thnr  are 
given  on  condition  that  the  laboar> 
er*s  wife  should  help  with  the 
harvest  when  required. 

B.-II.  84.35,28;  A.  58. 


Th$  indifference  to  allotments  is  to 
some  extent  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  potato  grounds,  tat 
which  the  charge  usually  made  is 
from  2s.  6d,  to  9s,9d,  per  rood,  or 
6t.  for  ss  much  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  plant  apedc  of  potatoa 
A.  58  ;  B.-III.  65. 


These  average  about  Ml  (W— l)i 
yards.  P^foraiHw  rateof  $4, 
for  to  yards.  In  other  districts 
4s.  6d.  is  paid  for  each  half  bushel 
of  seed  potatoes  together  with  the 
land  required  for  their  soitting. 
Ground  is  mpepared  by  farmtf . 


Hbnar  labourers  are  indifferent  to 
obtaining  potato  grounds  on 
farms.  The  size  vanes  according 
to  the  number  ot  the  fkmily  from 
40  to  lot  (lineal)  yards.  UsoaDy 
2s.  per  rood  (of  8  yards)  ^lAan 
labourer  does  not  aopplj  mamas* 
U.  per  rood  if  he  does. 
B.-V.  40. 


They  BMasore  (h>m  60  to  8t  reods  (of 
t  lineal  /ards),  the  rowa  hsiag 
about  27  mches  wide.  So  kmg  as 
labourer  is  in  farmer's  empley 
manure,  horse  labour,  and  the 
carting  home  are  done  by  fanner; 
bat  outside  labourers  are  allowed 
to  phuit  potatoes  rent  free  if  they 
manure  for  themselves. 
B.-VI.  41. 


Generally  granted  if  the 
can  provide  manure.  Not  ss 
numerous  as  thej  have  been.  As 
a  rule  the  labourer  has  to  culti- 
vate his  own  plot  after  the  first 
pkNighinc.  Farmers  provide  these 
grounds  to  secure  as  much  manure 
as  they  can. 

A.  58;  B.-VII.  40. 28. 


Begufatf  farm  labourers  usually  hare 
potato  ground  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Some  pay  10s.  a  bushel  for 
setting  potatoes,  farmer  ploughing 
and  manuring  the  land.  Othen 
plant  their  own  potatoes  free  and 
find  the  msnure.  Setting  and 
picking  up  done  in  employer's 
time.  Hauling  generally  done  by 
the  employer. 

B.-VIII.88. 


EELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Statement. 


rxo: 

A.  66, 08. 


BTldtrend  and  Oowbridffe 

Thom!k««.  B.-I.  29. 


ffarbert^ 

Thfiaa*,  B.-II.  SO. 


The  agitation  for  shorter  hours  has  in  most  cases  been  followed  by  a  certain  sourness  ot  feelings  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  relatbns  have  become  fkr  more  independent  everywhere,  and  indoor 
servants,  more  than  married  labourers,  often  cause  an  immense  trouble  to  their  employers.  The  two 
great  causes  for  discontent  aro  the  food  and  accommodation,  and  in  both  respects  there  is  in  most  oases 
room  for  improvement. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  the  rehition  is  far  from  being  cordial,  it  M>pears  to  be  rather  one  of  open 
hostility.  The  best  feeling  prevailed  at  Newton  Nottage.  Buppomd  to  oe  due  to  tho  large  number  of 
allotments,  and  a  benefit  society  to  which  farmers  and  labourers  alike  belong. 

None  but  the  friendliest  of  feelings  exist  throughout  the  district,  and  it  would  be  diflSoult  to  find  any  place 
where  the  one  class  takes  a  more  sympathetic  interest  in  the  difficulties  of  tho  other. 
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BELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEBS  AND  EMPLOYED— con^. 

0 


District. 

Assistant  C  mmissioner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Beports. 

Statement. 

Tliomu,B.-IIL63. 

BoUeUT 

Thomas,  B.-IV.  53. 

mwMOn 

ThomM.B.-T.7,48. 

Anflesey        .... 

Thomas.  B.-VI.  18. 40. 

PwlltaeU          .... 

Thomas.  B.-YII.  40. 

Bttitttl 

Chapman,  B.-Vni.  98. 

was  a  constant  scmroe  of  ilMeeling,  but  this  has  grea^  improfvd  of  late  years. 

Ther  are  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  must  have  impiored  within  the  last  15  years. 
The  employer  takes  a  more  genuine  interest  in  the  esnditioa  of  his  laboorer  and  his  family. 

Hera  there  is  a  icreater  tendency  to  caste ;  the  fimners  form  a  very  distiaot  middle  class  l^  themselves,  and 
the  labourers  an  equally  distmct  peasant  class  of  their  Ofwn.    The  labourets  do  not  share  the  society  of 
the  farmers  to  the  extent  they  do  m  South  Wales.   This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  relations  appear 
less  satisf^MJtory  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  than  in  the  other  two  distrksts  visited  in  North  Wales.    Tberelsa 
striking  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  ebMses. 

There  is  not  much  fHction.  and  yet  there  is  not  the  best  of  f.jeling.    Socially,  masters  have  very  little  to  do 
with  their  servants ;  and  the  servants  are  indifferent  to  their  masters,  and  reckless  of  their  property.    If 
the  men  sre  well  treated  they  have  an  affectionate  regard  for  their  employers  and  study  their  interest. 

labourers  recognise  and  appreciate  their  fairness  in  this  respect. 

Exceptionally  good.    Masters  and  men  are  on  easy  terms.    The  class  distinction  between  the  two  is  very 
slight,  and  they  meet  each  other  more  as  partners  than  as  msAters  and  servants. 

Tm 
Aenofnt. 

TUBXL 

Labo! 


SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR. 

1.  Sufficient  or  otherwue. 

2.  Increase  or  Decrease  duriiig  recent  Years. 

8.  Immigration  of  Workers  ai^artictUar  Seasont. 
4,  Migration  of  Bural  Population. 
6.  Comparative  efficiency  of  Labourers. 


IHstriot. 
Assistant  Oommissioner 

Beportmg. 
Befterenoe  to  Reports. 

Supply  sufficient 
or  insufficient. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in. 

Immimttion  of 

Workers  at 

particular  Seasons. 

Migration  of  Rural 
Population. 

Comparative 
Bfflaency  of 

nOKAS 

Supply  is  generally  in 

English  labourers  im- 

Competing industries 
in      Wales      have 

As  a  general  rule  la- 

A U-18.  lft-l«. 

disteiesfromanin. 

migrate  to  the  south 

bourers       at      the 

of  Glamorgan,  and 

attracted  many  la- 

present day  are  more 

diMtrW  or  mineral 

scores    of    English 

bourers.          Large 

careless      and      iu- 

oentre;  it   is    also 

hMls  from  reforma- 

numbers of  labour- 

different than  their 

influenced  by   tra- 
velling facilities  and 

tories,   ragged  snd 

ers  have  emigrated 

predecessors,  and  less 

industrial    schools. 

to  the  United  States 

wiUing     to     oblige 

general    conditions 

and  similar  institu- 

and the  Argentine 

their         employers. 

of  trade. 

tions  are  sent  to  the 

Republic. 

Where  this   is    the 

All. 

most  rural  parts  o< 
Wales  to  be  appren- 

AIL 

case  labourers  are 
oontinuallv  changing 

It  is  never   greater. 

ticed  to  farm  work. 

At  harvest  time  there 

their  service. 

but  often  less  than 

A 13. 

is  a  shifting  to  and 

A 18. 

thedemuid. 

tto    among    native 

A 12. 

labourers. 
A 18. 

Farmers  do  not  teach 
their  young  men 
skiUed     work,    and 

have  dispensed  with 

the  experienced  ser^ 

vants  who  vaed  to  do 

so. 

A  IS. 

arldffMd        w« 

Thsraishaidlyadis- 

Decrease  sines  I87i   • 

Lary^  numbers  come 

Native  Welsh  labour- 

Kot    so    skilled     and 

''l8r*i.-I.*'u-li; 

trict     when     the 

A14;B.-I.ll. 

lioai  Bnglaad.  Im- 

. ers      have       been 

efficient  as  formerly. 

tsnners  do  not  com- 

migration of  Irish- 

steadily leaving  for 

but.  judging  from 
the  clear  and  explicit 

plain  of  the  scarcity 

men     has     almost 

the  mineral  district 

App.  A  4, 

Stabow. 

for  the  last  8  or  10 

A  8. 11 ;  B.-I.  U. 

B.-1. 11. 

years. 

B.-I.  11. 

tiiey  describe  their 
condition,  they  have 

Great  difficulty  in  Ob- 

Some  of  the  men  who 

evidently  attuned  a 

tainingthe  services 

have     removed    to 

SO  or  40   years   ago 

considerably  hijrh 
stsadard  of    intelli- 

of women,  even  for 

the  hills  return  in 

hundreds    of    men 

domestic  purposes. 

summer  and  help  at 

left  for  Salt  lake 

gence. 

B.-1. 11. 

harvest. 

B.-1. 11. 

City. 
A.  11 ;  B.-I.  App.  A  4. 

A18;B.-Lia. 

In  DO  part  of  Wales 

aie      there      any 
mnnbsr  o(  agrioul- 

toral  labourers  out 

of  employment. 

Vttrbflttfi 

A  soareity,  but  only 
really    felt    during 
hay -making     ana 

None  now 

When  ladsattain  the 

Owing  to  the  depres- 

noBHW.  A.   11.    18; 

B.-n.ift. 

age  of  18or20  they 

sion  among  farmers. 

B.-n.ll.l6.17,li. 

years. 

make  for   Glamor- 

they make  shift  with 

hSrveiit; 

B.-II.15. 

ganshire     in   large 

as    cheap    and    as 

B.-n.u. 

numbers. 
AU;B.-IL17. 

little  labour  as  pos- 
sible. Lads  act  as 
carters  and  plough- 
men, and  veiy  little 

skill   in  any  speciiS 

department  of  farm 

work. 

Al8;B.-n.l7. 

E     76120. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LABOUR: 


nrBAXi 


SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR-con<. 


District. 

Assistant  Coiumissioner 

Reporting. 

Reference  to  R«porte* 


ablanfyiUii   • 

Thomas,  A.  11.18,22; 
B.-llI.  15,23^25-27, 
29-30. 


Supply,  sufficient 
<ir  insufBcient. 


DolffeUy 

Thomas,  A.  H 17  i 
IV,  12-15. 


B.- 


Thomas.  B,-V.  11-12, 
15. 


Tbomas,A.18;B.-VL 
11-18. 


»w11ImU 

^omaa,  A.  17,  22; 
B.-VII.  9-11.  15-H 
18. 


A  scarcity  in  the  En- 

glish  districts  and 
1  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of 
Llanfyllin,  while  in 
tho  Welsh  part  of 
the  Union  there  is 
a  sufficient  supply, 
except  in  the  ou^ 


A.  11;  B.-in.2d. 

It  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain 
youths  for  farm 
work. 

B.-UL25. 

A  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  ob- 
taining female  ser- 
vants for  dairy  or 
other  domestic  farm 
work. 

B.-I1L  26. 

Sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, but  insuffi- 
cient if  the  land 
were  cultivuted  as 
it  ought  to  be. 
B.-III.  27. 


Not  at  any  time  in- 
sufficient   to    meet 
the  demand. 
B.-IV.  12. 

In  some  districts  far- 
mers help  each  other 
in  the  chief  opera- 
tions of  the  farm. 
B.-1V.  18. 

Growing  scarcity  of 
competent  girls  who 
can  take  charge  of  a 
dairy  or  other  work 
requiring  care  and 
responsibility. 
A.  17. 


The  supply  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the 
E resent  demand ; 
ut  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thorough 
cultivation,  many 
farmers  nisard  the 
supply  as  very  in- 
adequate. 
(11.) 

BifBcult     to     obtain 

domestic     servant* 

who  are  capable  of 

attending  to  a  dairy. 

(16.) 


Ample  for  the  demand 
except  in  haytime, 
«nd      possibly     in 


Taking  the  Union  all 
round  and  the  year 
all  round,  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  are 
pretty  equal. 

Tends  to  be  scarce 
near  the  quarry  dis- 
trict. 

B.-VII.O. 

Trained,   experienced 

dairymaids  are  scarce. 

B.  VII.  10. 


Increase  or 
Decrease  in. 


Decrease 

B.-IILaB. 


Decrease,  owing  to 
the  enlargement  of 
farms  by  the  amal- 
gamation  of  small 
holdings  and  the 
multiplication  of 
-bye-takes." 
A.li. 


Immigration  of 

Workers  at 

particular  Seasons. 


At  present  tbere  is  no 
temporary      immi< 
gration. 

B.-UL  29. 


Many  years  ago  Irish- 
men used  to  come 
for  harvest,  but  they 
never  come  now. 
Men  horn  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  oome  for 
hay  harvest,  and  re- 
turn af^n  to  Den- 
bighshire for  the 
com. 

B.-IV.  14 


There  is  no  immigra- 
tion. A  small 
aambe»>of  quarry- 
men  come  down  f6r 
com  harvest. 
(11.) 


At  Llanerchvmedd,  in 

E'aces  wnere  six 
bourers  were  em- 
ployed, say.  15  years 
ago,  only  four  are 
now  taken  in,  and 
thisratioof  decrease 
is  apptteable  to  the 
fl;reater  part  of  the 
Union. 

B.-VI.11. 


A  very  slight  decrease. 
Increase  on  some 
farms. 

B.-VII.  11. 

Number  of  married 
men  employed  less 
than  formerly.  Cot- 
tages have  been 
pulled  down,  and 
they  and  their 
families  gone  to 
towns,  where  they 
find  other  work. 
B.-VII.  18. 


No  immigration 
B.-VI.12. 


No  immigration 
B.  VII.  18. 


Migration  of  Rural 
Population. 


The     South     Wales 
"  works  "      attract 
large  numbers. 
A.  11. 

The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  and  other 
great  engineering 
works  have  attrac- 
ted ;nany  labourers 
from  the  district. 
B.-III.  15. 


Comparative 
Bfficiemgrof 
Labourers. 


TTBIL 

Labocih. 


Many  young  men 
leave  for  South 
Wales,  and  there 
has  been  from  time 
to  tiae  a  consider- 
^le  emioration  to 
the  United  SUtea. 
B.-IV.  12. 


Large  numbers  of 
men  go  to  Merioneth 
during  haytime  and 
return  again  in  time 
for  the  com. 
(IL) 


Scores  of  labourers  go 
from  evety  part  of 
the  Union  every 
year  to  Carnarvon* 
shire  for  the  hay* 
harvest,  and  many 
to  the  slate  quarries. 
B.-VL12. 


Skill  in  different  kinds 
of  woi4c  is  now  ac- 
quired at  an  eailSu' 
ago  tlian  when  a 
much  larger  number 
of  labourers  were 
employed.  Gene- 
rally not  so  efficirat 
as  men  in  Yorkshire, 
but  more  so  than 
labourers  in  the 
south  of  England. 
A.  18;  B.-1IL80. 

Sheep   shearing  is  a 
speciality. 
A.  22. 


Not  much  coQ.pUunt 
of  inefficiency.  The 
introduction  of  ma- 
chinery has  not 
driven  out  skill  in 
manual  labour. 
Young  men  acquire 
skill  at  an  earlier 
ago. 

B,  IV.  15. 


Labourers  frequently 
move  away  to  other 
parts  of  Wales  ;  or 
they  go  to  sea,  and 
some  emigrate  -to 
America."  I 

B.-Vn.l8. 

The  liest  girls  either 
go  to  watering- 
pfaMses,  or  are  taken 
to  England  by  the 
visitors. 
A.  17  ;  B.-VIL  la 


Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  effi- 
ciency. There  are  a 
number  o(  unskilled 
men  in  and  near  the 
towns  of  Denbigh 
and  Ruthin  wbo 
mainly  depend  on 
odd  jobs,  but  make 
quite  as  much  ffeonej 
as  skilled  lahonren 
in  summer  time.  la 
parts,  further  rs. 
moved  from  town 
influences,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any 
deterunation  amcog 
the  bkboorers,  wfails 
in  some  respects  tliQj 
have  improved. 
(12.) 

The  standard  of  effi- 
ciency among  the 
labourers,  as  a  ^Mm, 
has  been  lowered. 
The  indnoements  for 
the  best  men  to  go 
to  the  industrial 
centres  have  largely 
increased. 
B.-VI.  15. 

Stackmakiog  has  im- 
proved. 

A.1R. 


Quite  as  competent  ss 
formerly.  Com- 

pared with  the 
workmen  of  other 
districts  those  of  tbs 
Pwllheli  Union  stand 
v<Ty  welL 
B,-VIL  11 

Stackmakiag  has  ha- 
proved. 

A.  18. 

The  labourers  excel 
as  carters  and  stock- 
men, aad-ingeneial 
attendance  upon 
animals. 

A.SS. 
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A«KXCirL- 


SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR— con<. 


District. 
ABsistent  Gommissioner 
Beporting. 
Beference  to  Keports. 


Supply  safflcient 
or  insufficient. 


Increase  or 
Decrease  in. 


Immigration  of 

Workers  at 

particular  Seasons. 


Svlltti  • 

Gbspmon.      B.-yiII. 


Scarce.  Therp  is  a 
great  diffienUy  in 
getting  eitra  Isibonr. 

(29.) 

Dairymaids  difficult 
to  get  at  a  reason- 
able wage. 


A  marked  decreose 
during  the  lost  10  or 
16  years;  but  last 
year  the  supply  was 
greater. 

(34.) 


Practically  none 
(85.) 

Farmers  help  each 
other  when  neces- 
sary; also  a  con- 
stant interchange  of 
^enioes  between 
ftumers  and  small 
holders  wh«i  neces- 
sary, but  no  money 
passes. 

(85.) 


Migration  of  Bnrol 
Population. 


Comparative 
efficiency  of 
Labourers. 


AoBioirir 

liABOVKSft 


Mijgrotion  to  the  mines 
m  Glamorganshire 
'has  increased  a  great 
deal  of  late  years. 
If  any  men  go  on  the 
railway. 

(81>  84^  88.) 


Young  men  have  the 
prinlege  of  learning 
skilled  Isbour  more 
freqnen^  than  in 
large  form  diitriots. 
It  is  ceneroUy  said 
that  there  has  been 
no  ebange  with  regara 
to  ddu  among  the 
regular  hands. 
(48.) 

One  "Welsh  labouror  is 
Mid  to  be  worth 
two  Bng^ishmen  fior 
work;  he  is  hardier 
and  works  faster. 
(40.) 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES 
Amongst  Ag^'louUural  Lahovrers. 


District. 

Aaristont  Commissioner  Beporting. 

Beferenoe  to  Beports. 


Statement. 


Ae*. 


Thomas,  B.-1. 28. 


Srarbertli        .         .         .         . 

Thomas,  A.  64 ;  B.-!!.,  App.  7  (a),  3. 


UaaiyUUi 

Thomas,  B.-III.  81. 


DolcoUy 

Thoma«,A.64;  B.-IY.  62. 


mnthfn  - 

Thomas,  B.-y.  47. 


Thomas,  A.  64;  B.-VI.  20, 48. 


VWlllMll 

Thomas,  A.  64 ;  B.-VII.  19, 46. 


There  is  a  total  absence  of  on^  orKonisation  of  the  nature  of  a  trade  union  among  the  agricultnal  labonrors 
of  Wales.  Some  combinations  nave  fh>m  time  to  time  been  attempted  ;  but  the  most  snooessful  have  luul 
only  a  short-lived  career,  and  their  objects  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character.  With  one 
exception  these  combinations  have  been  aimed  almost  solely  at  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour,  and  a 
slight  concession  has,  as  a  rule,  been  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  movement. 

There  is  no  kind  of  trade  organisation  among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  district,  and  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  has  ever  been  known  among  them. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  some  del^^ates  from  England,  who  visited  the  district,  to  get  the  labourers  tA 
join  a  labourers'  federation.  A  demand  was  made  for  an  advance  of  %s.  per  week ;  m  most  districts  the 
farmers  compromised  by  giving  an  advance  of  U,   When  this  was  gained,  the  proposed  nnion  broke  up. 

No  trades  unions  in  th«  district ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  to  form  such  on  organisation. 

No  trade  union  among  agricultural  labourers.  Two  years  ago  a  short-lived  agitation  In  favour  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  farm  labour  was  started,  but  after  a  couple  of  meetings  had  been  held  it  fell  through. 

No  known  instance  of  a  trade  union  or  other  similar  combination  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
this  district. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  labourers*  union  in  1890-1.  It  was  a  general  rising  against  the  long  hours 
of  work,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  better  sleeping  ocoommodatiou  (see  par.  S8).  It  was  so  fbr 
successful  as  to  obtain  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  then  the  whole  matter  collapsed.  It  did  good,  as  it 
brought  the  labourers  to  i-eflect  on  their  condition,  and  enlisted  the  sympatny  of  some  of  the  best 
employers. 

There  was  an  agitation  for  shorter  hours  in  1890-1,  but  even  then  no  permanent  general  union  was 
attempted. 


BQlItb 

Chapman,  B.-YIII.  97. 


There  are  no  trades  unions,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  desire  for  any.    The  scarcity  of 
labour  is  men's  best  protection,  and  if  they  are  discontented  they  go  south. 


WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

Current  Bate  of  Weehhj  Wages  of  different  Classes  of  Agrimdiural  Labourers. 


District. 

Aanstant  Commissioner 

Beporting. 

Beference  to  Keports. 


Carters,  Waggoners, 

and  Others  in  chai^ 

of  Horses. 


Stockmen  and  Others  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 


Shepherds. 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


Brldr^BA  and  Cow- 
Inrldre- 

Thomas,  B.-1. 15. 


Srarbertli 

Thomas,  B.-II.  24. 


ftlanfyilia 

Thomas,  B.-III.  S 


Thomas.  B.-nr.  22, 28. 


Farm  ser\-ants,  8«.  6r/.  to 
lOf.  per  weak  with  food. 
(18.) 


Estate     foreman, 
waggoner,  16t. 
(39.) 


21«.; 


16«.  to  18#.  estate   men, 
house  and  garden  free. 


Farm   servants,  8#.  6d.  to 

109.  per  week  with  food. 

(18.) 


16t. 


(39.) 


Bstate  wages  ]7«.  and  16*., 

house  and  garden  free. 

(23.) 


Foreman  (acting  as  shep- 
herd), 20«. 

(89.) 


Estate  wages  17s.,  house 
and  garden  free. 
(23.) 


16t.  with  cottage,  17«.  without 
Casual  men  2tf.  6(i.  per  dv 
and  food,  or  3s.  6d.  and  find 
food. 

(15.) 


Labourer,  with  small  holding, 
6t.  per  week  all  the  rear 
round;  sometimes  7s.  6j.  in 
summer. 

(24.) 

8«.  to  lOf.  with  food.  129.  to  16s. 
without.  Estate  labourer 
14ff.  to  15«. 

(89.) 


Estate    wages    15#.    to    17s. 
CSasual  men  2t.  6J.  a  day  ; 
including  food.  8s.  6<f . 
(23.) 


Aa  2 
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fiOTAL  OOlCMiaaiOK  OK  ULBOUm: 


««BJJ. 


WAQSS   AND   £AENm6S--6M<. 
Cwrrmd  Bate  of  Weekly  Wages  of  different  Olaeeee  of  Agricultural  Lahawrere^corxt. 


Aisistint  OomoinioiMr 

Bttportii 
Beferanoeto^ 


Outers,  Waggonorv, 
and  Others  in  duage 

of  SLOTMS* 


stockmen  and  others  in 
dMtfgBQfOittle. 


Shepherds. 


Oriinsry  Labourers. 


ThoBM^B^y.l^tl. 


n.l0.M. 


B.-Vn.KI8. 


Bullth 

ChM^maD,  B.-yiIL  07. 


Foremen*  from  261.  to  961. 
per  annnm ;  in  one  oase 
402.  to  44/. 

(24.) 

Garters,  from  M.  to  122. ; 
in  one  case  281.  on  the 
fanner's  finding. 
(24.) 


Farm  Bervants,  young 
men,  W.  to  IW.  First 
rate  men  22/.  to  25/.  per 
aimmn. 

(57.) 

Waggoners      on      some 
estates  17*.  6d.  per  week 
because  of  Sunday  work. 
(57.) 


Estate  men,  14t.  to  Mt. 


Cowman  from  2tf.  to  28/.  per 
annnm  on  the  (itrmer's 
finding. 

(24.) 


Farm  servants,  yoong  men, 
16/.  to  18/.  First  rate  men 
22/.  to  26/.  per  annum. 
Bailiff,  SO/.  AsarulelBtf. 
and  privileges.  Where 
really  managers.  1/.  a 
week  and  special  priri* 
leges. 

(57.) 


psnt  iFse. 


($L) 


No    shepherds 
Union. 

(».) 


in    the 


Onrenft  rate  18s,  or  fnm  7a.€A 

to  »«.  with  food. 
(90.21.) 

9$,  to  lOt.  on  farmer's  findinc 
(M.) 


16s.tol8f. 


(24.) 


Bay  laboorers,  2c  to  2s.  6tf.  At 
Cricctel^  a  oasoal  man  from 
Sf.  ad.  to  Sf .  4(i.  a  daiy  on  his 
own  Ihid^.  The  nnifbrm 
wage  evMywhere  of  road 
laboonrs  is  Ss.  a  day  or  ISt.^ 
a  week  on  their  own  finding. 
(25). 


These  earn  warn  in  a  I4t.  to  16s.  a  week  with  cottage 
peooliar  way,  mik  as  a  and  garden;  I8t.  without 
rule  not  less  Hian  18/.        privileges;  or  9s.  in  winter 


to  Ml. 


(57.) 


privileges; 

and  l£s.  in  oammer.  and  all 
loodat  the  term.  Thiaiatlse 
nsnal  plan.  One  employer 
gives  lis.,  the  use  of  a  cow, 
and  a  cottage  free.  Gssnal 
men  Is.  6d,  to  2s.  &  day. 
Estate  men  from  2s.  to  3s.  ed. 
a  day. 

(57.) 


Pieoe-worh.    Payment  in  Hety-time.    Payment  during  Harvesi. 


District. 
Assistant  Oommissioner 


Reference  to 


Piece-work, 
(Seneral  or  Unusual. 


Bridgend  and  Cow-     At  thepreseot  time  only  turnip  hoeing 
bridge.  i     and  a  little  at  hay  and  harvest.    At 

Thomas,  A.  86.  B.-L19,15.I     the  largest  f^tfm  m  the  district  most 
work  done  hy  the  piece. 
A. 85:  B.-L19. 


VarbertH 

Thomas,  A.  85;  B.-n.S7, 

28. 


UanfyUtB 

Thomas,  B.-UI.8Q»  87,80. 


Dolcelly  •         •         - 

Thomas,  A.  85;  B.-IV.23;, 
•24.25. 


ftathin     - 

Thomas.  A.  85, 86;  B.-V. 

23,24. 


TlK>mas,  A.  85, 86 ;'  B.-vi 

25,26. 


PwUbeU  -         -    ^  ■ 

Thomas,  A.  85;  B.-VII. 

26,27. 


Duiltb 

Chapman.  B.-Vin.  60- 

61. 


Practically  no  piece-work 
^A.86;B.-IL27. 


Yery  little.    Hedgmg,  turnip  hoeing, 
sheep  shearing,  mowing  hay,  ftc. 
(87.) 


Practically  very  little.  Chiefly  re- 
pairing the  loose  stone  walls,  which 
are  tbe  atity  fences  within  miles  of 
the  sea. 

A.  85;  B.-IV.  24. 


Mode  of  Payment 
in  Hay-time. 


A    biiilj  general   prejudice   against 
pieoe-work.     Only  hedging,  drahi- 
mg,  turnip  hoeing,  &c 
hay. 

B.-V.  23. 


kowing 


Comparatively  httle,  hut  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales 
visited.  _      , 

B.-VI.26. 


Practically  none  - 

B.-VII.  26. 


Practically  none.    Only  given  to  job- 
bing men,    such    as    drainers    or 
hedgera;    oi*    for    making    fences, 
mowing,  turnip  hoeing,  &c. 
(5y,  60.) 


Mowhig  hay,  pieoe-work,  8s.  Od.  to 
5s.  per  acre. 

(87.) 


Men  hired  by  the  day,  2s.  6c/.  to  3s.  M., 
with  food. 

B.-IV.  28. 

14s.  to  18s.,  and  fhmi  17s.  to  21s..  with 
food. 

B.-IV.  25. 


Mowing  hay,  4s.  per  acre  • 

.  B.-V.  23. 

A  slight  advance  in  wages  is  made ; 
12s.  a  week,  with  food. 
B.-V.  24. 


Hay  cutting  is.  per  acre.    Little  or 
no  extra  payment  is  made  in  some 
places.    15*.  per  week,  with  food, 
B.-VI.  26. 


From  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd.  a  day  in  addi- 
tion to  food  to  extra  day  labourers ; 

,  or  1/.  p  weeK  for  one  month  qertain. 
The  food  provided  more  liberal  than 
usual. 

B.-VII.  27. 

Generally  done  by  farm  hands  with- 
out any  extra  nayment  whatever 
except  drink  and  occasionally  food, 
and  a  reaping  dinner  at  the  end. 
(61.) 


Mode  of  Payment 
during  Harvest. 


Usual  wages,  and  food  for  a  month. 
B.-L  15. 


Sometimes  a  cottage  is  held  on  con- 
dition of  wife  working  at  biy  and 
com  harvest  on  farm-. 
B.-II.  28. 


16s.  to  18#.  per  week  and  food,  witt 
beer  sometimes. 
(36.) 

Overtime  and  beer  money. 
(89.) 


lis.  to  18s.  with  food.  Men  hired 
by  the  day,  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  and 
food.* 

R-IV.28. 

14s.  to  18s.  and  17s.  to  21s.,  with 
food. 

B.-IV.  25. 


A  general  advance  in  wages  is  made. 
From  13s.  to  18s.  per  week  and 
food.  One  employer  gives  24s.  and 
no  food. 

B.-V.  24. 


10s.  or  1^  Extra  for  permanent  la- 
bourers. Extra  men  paid  higher 
wages  than  those  current,from  18c 
to  IL,  witii  food. 

B.-VI.  26. 


Extra  day  labourers  hardly  any  ad- 
\'ance  on  ordinary  spring  wages  of 
2s.  per  day. 

B.-VII.  27. 


(Senerally  done  by  farm  hands  with- 
out any  extra  pay  whatever,  exont 
drink  and  occasionally  food  anda 
reaping  dinner  at  the  end.  One 
employer  gives  a  sheep  instead  of 
beer  monev;  another  Is.  a  day 
extra ;  another  an  average  of  21. 4s. 
harvest  money;  and  another 6s. a 
week  additional  for  two  months. 
Four  dinners  a  week  and  lunch  if 
they  work  after  6. 
(<51.) 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS— co^i. 
AddUian  to  Wages  hy  Allowances,    Perquisites  and  Payments  in  Kind, 


Diftriot 

A«iftaBi  OuiuiiniMiopar  Biportiag. 

Beferenoe  to  ReporU. 


ThomM.AS7;  B.-I.l«. 


TliomM.A87(  B.-n.fi8,M. 


TbomM,B.-ni.llL 


Thomas,  B.-iy.  M« 


mutiiiii  - 

ThomM,  B.-V.  S6. 


Thonas,  B.-YI.  £7.  S 


FwUlMll 

ThotnM.B.-TII.t8.». 


BttiKh     - 


Tms 

A9Bicrj> 

LABOtrjtni^ 


Nature  oi  Alkurancei,  Ac 


The  tendency  is  to  make  the  jMjment  entirely  in  money.  Food  at  harvest  time.  Potato  sronnd  charged 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  perch.  Os^ters  get  M.  for  each  Journey  off  the  farm.  Shepherds,  of  whom  there  are 
▼ery  few  in  the  district,  get  ll,  to  ».  extra  during  the  lambing  season. . 

The  pasture  of  a  sheep  and  her  progeny.  OccasionaUy  the  carnage  of  a  load  of  "eulm."  "Whoea  lahourer 
has  a  small  holding  from  his  employer,  the  latter  cairies  his  nay  and  coal,  and  if  he  tills  any  laud, 
ploughs  it  for  him  and  carries  his  corn.  He  generally  pays  rent  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  farm  is 
assessed  at.  Inotherpartsacottageandgarden.  theha«iafeof  allculm^aad  theplaqting  of^aHcerftaia 
quantity  of  potatoes  included,  free  of  charge. 

Very  few.  Sometimes  a  f&rmer  carries  a  load  of  coal  free  of  diarge  for  his  laboofer,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
indoor  servant,  for  his  father.  In  some  cases  where  a  man  wonn  regnl*rly  on  a  farm,  the  fanner  allows 
him  a  cottage  at  about  Is.  a  week  instead  of  the  full  annual  value  of  from  91,  to  41, 10*.  A  few  English 
employers  give  3d.  an  hour  overtime  for  harvest,  dd,  in  lieu  of  beer  with  plenty  of  oatmeal  gruel,  U.  extra 
if  employed  in  milking  on  Sundays.  A  cowman  Is.  for  each  calf  for  watching  calving  oows.  If  the  farm 
pays,  a  profit  is  given  to  the^boililL 

None  customary.  Most  have  cottage  and  garden  (estimated  at  SI.  a  year)  rent  free.  One  labourer  has  a 
cow  pastiu^,  and  one  shepherd  the  loan  of  four  cows  belonging  to  his  employer.  But  these  are  only 
individual  cases,  and  are  only  a  few  in  number.  , 

The  only  payment  in  kind  is  the  food  adven  to  the  labourer  or  the  food  and  lodging  provided  for  the  indoor 
servant.    The  diet  is  more  liberal  at  narvest,  but  it  is  not  customary  to  give  beer  at  any  time. 

The  most  oommon  fUlowanoe  is  the  potato  ground.  The  employer  gives  manure,  horse  labour,  and  cartnifr, 
the  planting  being  also  done  in  most  oasep  in  the  farmer's  time.  The  v^ne  of  the  ground  and  the  inci- 
dental worlc  vary  from  15t.  to  SOs.*  a  year.  A  few  qiiarts  of  butter-milk  is  often  given  eveiy  week  in 
summer.  Pi^  litter  is  very  commonly  given.  Carters  get  6d.  for  each  joum^  off  the  farm.  In  some 
cases,  if  married  men.  6d.  for  each  Sunday  when  the  horses  are  in.  Cowman  has  a  chance  of  4  o'clock 
tea.  He  gets  6d.  for  each  strange  cow  brought  to  the  bull,  and  is  paid  for  sweeping  up  hay  seed  on  the 
bam  floor.    Labourers  get  food. 

In  some  oases  ground  to  plant  potatoes.    Farmer  lends  horses  to  dig  potatoes  and  cart  them  home,  and  . 
they  are  sometimes  horse-hoed ;  but  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of  spade  onltor^  and  the  laboorer  has 
to  cultivate  his  own  plot.    Butter-milk  is  often  given.   Sweet  milk  very  seldom.    Seed  potatoes  are  also 
given.    Straw  fbr^ig  litter  and  chAlIed  straw  or  oat  chaff  for  the  beds  of  the  labourers  family.    Chief 
payment  in  kind  is  food. 

Each  employer  seems  to  make  a  different  allowance.  The  usual  privUeges  are  house  and  sarden  iree,  a 
oartkMd  of  jDotatoes.  skim  milk  as  much  as  required,  firewood  and  haiuage  of  two  loads  or  coal,  iiwne 
give  in  addition  to  these  a  pdund  of  butter  a  week,  and  the  keeping  of  a  ewe  and  lamb  on  the  farm  with 
the  use  of  the  tup.    Some  potato  grounds. 


Average  Weekly  Beamings  of  different  Classes  ofAgrieuUwral  Labourers  inclusive  of  Allowances  and 

Extra  Receipts. 


District. 

Assistmt  Commissioiier 

Reporting. 


Mdre. 

Thomas,  A.  82 ;  B.-I. 


VAFllOVtlft .  -  - 

Thomas,  A82;  B.-U.26. 


XUnfyilla 

Thomas,  A  82 1  B.-IH. 


Thomas,  A.  32  ;  B.-IV. 


Thomas.  A82;  B.-y. 


Tllomas,A.32;  B.-VL 


FwlUfteU  - 

Thomas,  A  82,  33;   B.- 
VII. 


Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Hones. 


Stockmen  and  Men  in 
charge  of  Oattle. 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


On  Employers  finding 
food. 


.     Is.  Qd.  to  9s. 


On  Labourers  finding  own 
fbod. 


15s.  to  18s. 


12s.  to  15s.  Single  men* 
10s.  to  18s.  Sd.  Labourer^ 
15s.  7d.  to  16s. 


12s.  to  14s. 


15s.tol6#. 


s^.to9#. 


Day  labourers  are  often  paid  at  a  higher  rale  and 
have  the  ad\-antage  of  being  free  to  make  a  special 
engagement  for  harvest. 

A.  33. 


9s.  to  lOsi     • 


8s.  to  lOf . 


15s. 


15s. 


15s. 


Actual  ascertained  Annual  Earnings  of  Agricultiiral  Labourers  from  Farmers'  Boohs,  inclusive  of  AUoicances  and 

Eyctra  Payments, 


District 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 

R^eaence  to  Reports, 

Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 

Stockmen  and  Others  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 

Shepherds. 

Ordinary  Labonrerfi. 

Chapman,  B.-VIII.  65. 

541. ;  42i.  8s.   . 

602.  8s.;   507. 12s.    Bailiff. 
67^  12s.  Working  bailiff, 
65?.  16s. 

61/.  2s.          -           .           -     50?.  4S. ;  40f.  ISs. ;  47/.  2s. 

Aa  3 
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AtfBIOVt- 


ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR  : 

WAGES  AND  EARNINGS— coh<. 

ioua  Sources  of  the.  different  Cla8< 
Allowances  and  EHra  Payments. 


j*^^'      Estimated  Armudl  Earnings  from  the  various  Sources  of^  the.  different  Classes  of  Agricultural  Labourers  inclusive  of    Xj^Svmm^ 


District. 
Awfatant  Commiailoner 

BelerenM  tQ^Kports. 

Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 

Stockmen  and  Others  in 
change  of  Cattle. 

Husbandmen* 

Ordinary  Labourers. 

Vft^^^^tMil     AMil      fi4i^r- 

! 

General  estimate.  46/. 
A  48. 

Thomii,A.'4e;B.-L 

Thomas,  A.  4S;a-IL2«. 

1 

Indoor  term  semmts. 
a6{.8f.to85;.12#. 

• 

General     eatimate,     nordiern 
pari^96/.8s.0(/.;  sonthen. 

O.L..41/.6*. 

B.-ILI6. 

UaaftrlUii 

Thoiiii.B.-II1.40. 

! 

S6/.  to  68/.  and  90/. 

B.-in.40. 

*S«S?A:4«;  b"-IV.   ' 

Stockmen  W. 

-         -         -         _ 

Labourers    on     furmer's 
anding86/.  to40l.l0«.; 
on  his  own  finding,  W, 
to  46/. 

B.-1V.  27. 

General  estimate.  38/.  to  W. 
.       A42. 

General  eslfanate.  38/.  to  401: 

TlioinM.A.«tB.-Y,2«. 

, 

88/.  to  40/. 

B.-V.a6. 

App.B. 

t0  4«.;  5«.;S4/.to44J. 

41f.4f. 

63/.  lAi.  %d.;   42/.;   46/.; 
the  Uman. 

General  ^timate.  88/.  to  43/. 
A.  43. 

38/.  to  43/. 

B.-TL29. 

Thona«,B.-yiL9D. 

S«.;S8?. 

387.to40/.    • 

Foremen.  181.  to  48/. 

General  estimate.  36/.  to  40C 
A.  42. 

88/.  to  36/. 

B.-VIL8«. 

Chainnaii,  B.-YIII.  65. 

36f.and38;.    * 

461. 1««.        •          • 

47/.16«.or47/. 

Boys'  and  Women's  Weekly  Wages  and  Earnings,  and  Family  Earnings. 


Plstriot. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

R^xxtJng. 
Reference  to  Reports. 


Boys*  "Weekly  Wages  and  Earnings. 


Women's  Weekly  Wages  and  Earnings. 


Family  Earnings. 


SrldcoBd  and  Cow- 
Mdve. 

Thomas.  B.-1. 18,  20. 


Thomas,  B.-II.  88 ;  App. 
B.8. 


SUuiftrlllii 

Thomas,  B.-in.  41. 


OoiffoUy  • 

Thomas,  B.-IV.  25, 27. 


Smtian     - 

Thomas,  B.-V.  22 


Thomas,  B.-YI.  29 ;  App. 
B. 


VwinieU  • 

Thomasi  B.-YII. 

JIttlltfl 

Chapmaov  B.-YIIL  67. 66. 


62t.  for  tirst  year ;  6/.  to  7/.  for  second ;  ,  11/.  to  12/.  and  14/.  per  annum.    By 
7/.  to  9/.  for  third,  and  so  on.  1      the  da.v  1».  Srf.  and  their  food. 

(18.)  I  (20.) 


Lads  of  15  and  16  years  get  7/.  for  !  Is.  6</.  per  das-  at  harvcbt  with  food     - 
second  year  of  service.  App.  B.  2. 

.B.-II.*23.      •  I 

I  Hoeing  turnips,  &c.,  9d.  per  day ;  Is.  in 

com  harvest. 
I  B.-II.  28. 

3/.  or  4/,  for  their  first  year.-  From  14  >  Dair>niui*ds,  15/.  to  18/.  per  annum     • 
to  20  years  of  age  they  get  from  5/.  to  (41.) 

(41.) 


A  lad  of  16  years  gets  10/. ;  at  20  years 
about  18/. 

-    (22.> 


Children  weeding  root  crops  9d.  to  9d. 
per  day. 

B.-VL  30. 


Half-timers  or  very  young  begin  with 
5/.:  but  at  14  they  can  earn  0/., 
rising  t)  15/.1n  oertain  cases. 
(57.) 


Is.  per  day  with  their  food.  On  an 
estate  Is.  Qd.  on  their  own  finding  at 
hay-making  and  weeding. 

A  d»irywoman  8s.  per  week. 


Daifymaid   (board  included)    28/.  to 

SO/,  per  annum. 
31/.  8f.  Sd. 

Managing  housekeeper  engaged  only 
where  there  is  no  wife,  10/.  per 
annum. 

B.-VL  29. 
App.B. 


Boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house; 
begin  at  9/.  and  rise  to  16/.  When 
employed  by  the  day  Is.  to  1>.  3<f. » 
day.  One  employer  gives  Is.,  or 
Is.  ed,  and  a  bit  of  food. 
(C7.) 


The  wife  adds  som^thin^  Vy 

ing  and  knitting,  also  by  poultry 
and  fruit  from  her  garden. 

B.-n.l8r 


One  instance  on  an  estate  of  a  oarter'i 
wife  making  15s.  to  26t.  per 
washing  for  the  household. 
(27.) 


Children  and  others  collect-* 

1.  Plovers*  eggs. 

2.  Mushrooms. 

8.  Blackberries,   wateronai,    smA 
nuts. 
In  one  case  a  labourer  made  81^ 
selling  mushrooms. 
B.-YI.  30. 


6S/.2S. 


(86.) 
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GENERAL    INDEX, 


A6RICUL» 
TUIUI. 

Labousbr. 


Abekystwyth    College:    W(5V*k  clone   by,  to  promote 
Agricultural  Education.    Thomas,  A.  App.  0.  (c). 

Accommodation  in  cottages  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Cottage 
A  ceo  mrnqdation .'  * 

Accommodation  in  farmhouses  for  single  servants  needs 
improving.    Thomas,  A.  69. 

Agheements  at  Hibing: 

Contract  seldom  broken.    B.  IV.  19. 

Earnest  money  given.    A.  25 ;  B.  IV.  19 ;  B.  V.  17 ; 

B.  VI.  16. 
Verbal ;    never  in   writing.    A.   25 ;    B.  II.   18 ; 

B.  III.  31 ;  B.  IV.  19 ;  B.  V.  17  ;  B.  VI.  16. 
Written  contracts  desirable.    B.  II.  18. 

Agbicultural  Depression  :  Not  so  bad  in  Builth  as  in 
«ome  other  places.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  22. 

Agbictjltxtbal  Education  in  Wales: 

Aberystwith  Oollece.  A.  20.  App.  C.  (c). 
Bangor  College  Scheme.    A.  20.    App.  C.  (h). 
Gilchrist,  Professor,  on.    A.  20. 


Lectures,  local_centres  for.  _  A.    App.  C 
»€tter  fr 
App.  C 


Letter  from  Forrester  Addle, 


App.  { 
,  Esq., 


on.    A.  20. 


Supplementary  work  suggested.    A.    App.  C. 

And  see  **  Edttcation," 

Agbiculttbal  Population  : 
Decrease  of.    B.  III.  11. 
Distribution  of.    Thomas,  A.    App.  B. 

Agricultural  Returns: 

B.  I.  App.  D.  B.  II. ;  App.  C. ;  B.  IIL  ;  App.  C, 
B.IV.4;  App.F.  B.V.;  App  H.  B.VL;  App.G.; 
B.  VII.    App.  E. 

Agricultural  Societies  :  Names  of  places  where  they 
exist.    B.Vm.  87. 

Agriculture  : 

Number    of    persons    employed    in,    and    their 
occupations  in  1871  and  1881.    B.  VI.;  App.  H. 
B.  VII. ;  App.  B. 
Welsh,  chiefly  pastoral.    Thomas,  A.  9. 

Allotments  : 

See  Anal.  Ind.  "  Land  held  by  Lahowrere** 
Agreement:     Form    of,    at   Criccieth.     B.   VII. 

App.  D. 
At  Criccieth;  taken  by  tradesmen  and  artizans, 

not  by  labourers.    B.  VII.    App.  D. 
Class  of  people  holding.    Thomas,  A.  52. 
Only   wanted   by    those    who   have   no   gardens. 

Thom^,  A.  52. 
When  provided,  not  taken  by  labourers.    B.  VII.  39. 

AxLOWANCES :  See  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Wages  and  EamingeJ' 
Aknual    Earnings  :     See    Anal.    Ind.     '*  Wages   and 
JSamiiigs,** 

Answers  to  printed  questions,  in  some  cases  excellent ; 
generally  ignored  more  than  usual.  Chapman, 
B.VnL2. 

Arable  Land  : 

Decrease  in  amount  of,  during  last  20  years  in 

England  and  Wales  compared.    Thomas,  A.  9. 
Proportion  of,  to  pasture.     Thomas,  A.  9.  B.  I.  ; 

App.  D.     B.ni.8.    B.Vin.  14. 
One-third  of  cultivated  area.    B.  VII.  4.    App.  E. 

Assistance  to  Inquiry:  By  whom  given.  B.  I.  10; 
B.  n.  3;  B.  HL  2;  B.  V.  60;  B.  VI.  3;  B.  VIL  2. 

B.  vin.  2. 

Bailites:  Are  cowmen  and  sheepmen  on  a  farm,  as 
opposed  to  the  professional  shepherd.    B.  Vlll.  38. 

Bands  of  Hope  :  In  connexion  with  Sunday  school. 
B.  VI.  46. 

Bangor  College: 

Account  of  work  done  by.    Thomas,  A.    App.  C. 
Origin  of  agricultural  work  done  by. 
Amount  of  grant  by  Board  of  Agriculture  to. 
Amount  raised  privately. 
Amount  of  grants  by  County  Councils. 


Bangor  College — cont 

Certificates  granted  to  pupils. 

Courses  of  extension  lectures,  number  of  students 

attending. 
Diploma  in  agriculture  granted  to  students. 
Field  experiments  in  progress  at  13  centres. 
Grants  by  Countjr  Council,  how  used. 
Heads  under  which  work  is  classified. 
Scholarships     established     by    Cheshire     County 

Council. 
Success   of  movement,   to   what   due.     Thomas, 

A.     App.  C. 

Beds  in  cottages :  Converted  in  daytime  to  look  like  a 
chest.    B.IL  32. 

Beer: 

Drinking  by  labourers*  wives  increasinir.    Thomas, 

A.  71 ;  B.  IV.  55. 
Given  by  some  to  attract  men  at  busy  seasons. 

Thomas,  A.  40. 
Not  generaUy  provided.      Thomas,  A.  40.      Chap* 

man,  R  VIIL  105. 

Bbbs  :  See  "  Live  Stock  Icej^  by  Labourers," 

Begging  :    System  of,  at  Easter  and  on  St.  Thomas* 
Day.    B.VL  30. 

Benefit  Sogietibs:  See  Anal.  Ind.    ♦'  Benefit  Societies.** 
Bbneeit  Societies  and  Provident  Institutions  : 

Acccrunts  of,  official  and  periodical  audit  suggested. 

A.  6L    B.  VIL  44. 
Boot  clubs.    B.  Vin.  95. 

Clothing  clubs.    A.  62.     B.  I.     App.  A.  B.  V.  57. 
Coal  clubs.    B.V.  57.    B.  VIIL  95. 
Clubs  wound  up.  A.  59.  B.  XL  App,  B.  2.    B.  VI. 

44.  . 
County  club  started  in  1874,  not  very  successful* 

A.  59.    B.IL  38. 
District  clubs,  farmers  and  labourers.   A.  59.   B.  I. 

App.  A. 

Encouraged  by  employers.    A.  60.    B.  VIIL  92, 
Labourers  make  little  use  of.    B.  11.  38. 

, ,        state  that  they  cannot  afford  to  subscribe ; 
St.  Ishmaels.    B.  11.    App.  B.  8. 
Local  clubs.      B.  II.    App.  B.  8  (b);  B.  IIL  68; 
B.  IV.  ^ ;  B.  VL  45 ;  B.  \^L  43. 
not  fiourishing.    B.  V.  45.    B.  VIII. 
90,  9L 
Maternity  club.    B.  VIL  95. 
Meetings  at  public-houses  general ;  practice  depre- 
cated.   A.  59.    B.  L49. 
Membership,  average  poor,  Builth.    B.  ^'III.  45. 
Mismanagement  in  past  has  destroyed  confidence. 

A.  59. 
Pauperism  highest  where  these  societies  are  least 

made  use  of.    A.  59. 
Registered  societies : 

Foresters.    B.  VL  58;  B.  VIIL  90,  91. 
OddfeUows.     B.  L  27;   B.IL  38;  B.  V.45; 

B.  VI.  45 ;  B.  Vn.  43 ;  B.  VEIL  90.  91. 
Eechabites.    B.  n.  38 ;  B.  I V.  48 ;  B.  VIIL  90, 
91. 
Subscriptions.    B.  VIIL  90,  91. 
Unregistered  societies.    B.  1. 15, 16,  27. 
Women's  Friendly  Societies.    B.  III.  58. 

Birth  Bats  :  Lower  in  agricultural  than  in  mining  dis* 
tricts.    B.  I.  8. 

Birth    and    Death   Rate:    Average    for  six  years. 
B.L8;  B.II.12. 

Board:    Given    to    labourers;    estimated    value   of. 
Thomas,  A.  38. 

Boarding     and    non-boarding:     Systems    discussed. 
B.  11.  26. 

Boox-KREFiNG :    Unknowu     among    Welsh    farmers. 
Thomas,  A.  7. 

BoTHT:    System  in  Scotland   compared  with  Welsh 
system.    Thomas,  A.  69,  70. 

Bound  Tenant  :  Defined.    Thomas,  A.  87,  60  (1). 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON   LABOUR: 


AORICVl* 
TCRAI. 

LiBorum. 


BoTS :  Commence  work  as  hired  servants  at  the  age  of 
14.    B.  II.    App.  B.  7. 

BbEAD: 

Wheaten,  has  superseded  barley  and  rye.    B.  III. 

65. 
Difference  now  and  formerly.     B.  VIII.  1C4. 

Bbickwobks  :  B.  V.  8. 

Budgets  op  Labourers: 

Four  with  families.     B.  III.     App.  B. 

One   on    farmer's  finding;  one    on    own    finding. 

B.  V.    App.  E. 
B.  VII.    53.    B.VIU.    App.  III. 
BuiLDiKO  SociBTT  and  Banks,  investment  in:    Chief 

form  of  saving.    B.  VII.  44. 
Building   Tbade:    Gives   employment    to    labourers. 

B.  IV.  12. 
Buildings  :  Number  of,  per  acre  greater  than  in  any 

other  county,  except  Cumberland.    B.  VIII.  19. 
*•  Bundling  " :  Custom  of,  courting  in  bed.  dying  out. 

Thomas,  A.  70. 
BwBJALi  Reform  wanted  to  check  expense.    B.  VI.  54. 

Buttbb: 

Increase  in  price  of.    B.  VIII.  16. 
Mode  of    payment  for,  curiouB.    B.  VI.  10. 
Not  sold  m  market   as  formerly,  but  to  middle- 
men.    B.  VI.  10. 

Cattle  : 

Hired  at  fixed  ram  per  head  to  tenant.     B.  U.  37. 
Number  of.    Thomas.  B.  I,  App.  D. 
Caeters  and  Stogkhxn  :    Single   men    live   on    f»rm 

premises.    B.  V.  16 ;  B.  VI.  16. 
Caste  :  Great  tendency  to  form.    B.  V.  7. 
'*Oauwb'*:  a  hedger,  dispensed  with,  as  a  regular 

servant,    B.  VI 1. 14. 
CflOinOATES    in     agriculture    to    pupils    at     Bangor 

College.    Thomas,  A.  App.  C. 
Charitable  Apprenticeships:  Said  to  teach  trade  not 

agriculture.    B.  VI.  13. 
Charities:  Effect  of,  in  aparish.    B.  III.  22. 
Charity  Money :  Improper  uses  of.     B.  V.  9. 
Cheese-making  :  Unprofitable.    B.  VIIT.  16. 
Children  brought  up  at  home  cannot  eat  the  hard  but 

more  nourishing  food  of  fitrm  hou^e.     B.  III.  ♦>6. 
Classes  :  Dependent  on  land,  widely  separated.  Thomas. 

A.  b.    B.VI.IO. 

'  Climate  :  Of  Builth.    Bracing.    B.  VII I.  23. 
Clothes  :  Bought  by  labourers  not  so  good  as  formerly, 

Thomas,  A.  67. 
Clothing  Club:  At  St  Bride*g  Major.    B.  I.  App.  A. 
Clubs  ;  Coal,    boot,    and    maternity    ia   all    villages. 

B.  VIII.  95. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs  :  In  some  parishes.    B.  V, 

57.  • 

Coal  Mining  :  In  busy  times  absorbs  a  large  number 

of  labourers.    Thomas,  A .  1 1 . 
Cobs,  Welsh  :  Prices  obtained  for.    B.  VIII.  13. 
Coffee  Houses  :  Rare ;  when  tried  have   often  failed. 

Thomas,  A.  68. 
Collieries:  B.  II.  10. 
Compabatiye  Efficiency  of  Labour ebs  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 

*•  Supply  of  LahowrJ** 

Complaints  :  As  to  inefficiency  of  labourers  not  always 
well  founded.    Thomas,  A.  18. 

Competing  Industries: 

Decline  of.    B.  III.  20 ;  B.  VI.  6. 
Effect  of,  to  decrease  agricultural  population.    B. 
I,  11 ;  B.  III.  15. 
„       ,,    equalise  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled. 
B.  lU.  40. 
Baise  wages.    A.  81. 
Notice  of.    A.  11. 

Anglesey.  B.  VI.  5;  Bridgend.  B.  I.  2;  Builth. 
B^.  VIII.  4,  5  ;  Dolgelly.  B.  IV.  5 ;  Llanfyllin. 
B.  III.  20 ;  Narberth.  B.  II.  7.  Pwllheli.  B. 
VII.  31.    Ruthin.    B.  V.  8. 

Competition  among  tenants  for  farms.    Thomas,  A.  4. 

Condition,  geneeal,  of  thb  Aoricultubal  Laboubbb: 
See  Anal.  Ind. 


'  Cottage  Accom- 
B.  VI.  33, 


Condition  of  Cottages:  See  Anal.  Ind. 
modation,** 

CoNFECTiONEBY  :   Tastc  for,  among  servants. 
51. 

Constbuctiox  of  Cottages:    See  Anal.  Ind.  **  Cottage 
Acoommodation.'* 

Consumption  prevalent,  due  to  damp  cottages.    B.  II. 
App.  B.  8  (a). 

Cooking  :  Instruction  in,  for  labourers*  wives,  wanted, 
lliomas,  A.  51. 

CoBN  Gbowxbs:  Population  of,  more  settled  thaa  one 
of  stock  raisers.     B.  IV.  14. 

CoBN  grown  less  extensively  than  formerly.    B.  IV.  12 ; 
B.  VI.  7.     B.  Vn.  4. 

Stock  raising  has  taken  the  place  of  corn-growing. 
B.VL  7.     B.  VII.  4. 

Cottage  Accommodation  :  See  AnaL  Ind. 

Eeport  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Korman  to  Royal  Commission, 
women  and  children  in  Agriculture,  1870 ;  present 
condition  compared  with  former.    B.  VI.  30,  33. 

Cottages  : 

Back-doors  wanting.    B.  IV.  34;  B.  VI.  32. 

Bad,  described.    B.  VIL  36. 

Building,  cost  of.    A.  43.    B.  VI.  34.    App.  D.  £. 

Building  society,  Newton  Kottage.    B.J.    App.  A. 

Condemnation  by  M.O.H.  witMield' because  occu- 
pants could  find  no  other  home.  B.  1. 24 ;  B.  IV. 
84 ;  B.  VI.  32. 

Cubic  space  required  for  bedroom.    B.  L    App.  B. 

Demolition  of,  causes  scarcity  of  labour.    B.  I.  II. 

Internal  arrangements.    A.  47.    B.  VU.  86. 

Labourers  own  none.    B.  II.    App.  B.  8  Q>). 

Let  with  farms,  objections  to.    A.  50. 

Ladders  for  stairs.    B.  I.  22. 

Owned  by  parish,  bad  condition  of.  B.  V.  32.  B. 
VL36. 

Purchased  by  labourers  through  building  society. 
B.  I.    App.  A. 

Situated  in  villages,  S.  Glamorgan.    A.  45. 
„  ,,  advantages  of.    A.  46,  47. 

, ,       on  farms,  decreased.    B.  III.  63. 

Size  of  rooms.    B.  VII.  35. 

Types  of  various  desoribed.    A.  47. 

Village,  few  occupied  by  labourers  (Builth).  B. 
VIII.  28. 

Visited  by  A.C.    B.  IV.  33-37. 

Want  of.  keenly  felt.     B.  II.    App.  B.  8  (b). 

Want  of,  prevents  married  men  working  on  farm. 
B.  VUX.  18. 

Cows  KEPT  BY  Labourers: 
Exceptionally.     B.  V.  41. 
Few.    B.VL  56. 
Occasionally.     B.  I.  25;  B.  IL;  B.  II.    App.  B. 

4,  9.  10. 
Never,    except    with    small    holdings.      Thomas, 

A.  56. 

Numerously.    B.  IV.  46  ;  B.  VTI.  42  ;  B.  YUI.  83. 
Supplied  to  labourers  by  employers.    B.  VIII.  83. 

Cow  Pastures,  Runs,  Gates: 

Decreased  in  last  40  years.    B.  IV.  42. 

Effect  of,  to  keep  labourers  on  land.    B.  II.    App. 

B.,  10. 
Land  rented  of  employers.    B.  I.  25 ;  B.  III.  56 ; 

B.  IV.  46 ;  B.  VI.    App.  D.    B.  VIIL  83. 
Occasional.    B.  IL  37.    App.  B.,  7,  9. 
Provided  for  all  married  men  by  Miss  Clara  Tomson 

on  her  estate  (Builth).    B.  Vm.  82, 
Bare,  no  general  custom  of.    Thomas,  A,  54.    B. 

VII.  41. 
Rent  of  3L  to  5?.  a  year.    B.  n.  37. 
Rent  of  11,  an  acre  gross.     B.  VIII.  82. 
Small  holdings  supply  place  of.    B.  I.  25  ;  B.  III. 

56;  B.  IV.  46;  B.  VII.  42. 
Strips  of  land  let  with  cottages,  cows  tethered  by 

the  horn  (Trevine).    B.  IL    App.  B.  9. 

Cows  AND  Heifers,  Statistics  as  to: 

Anglesey.  B.  VI.  App.  H.  Bridgend.  B.  1. 
App.  D.  Dolgelly.  B.  IV.  App.  F.  Llanfyllin, 
B.  III.  App.  C.  Narberth.  B.  IL  App.  C. 
Pwllheli.  B.  VIL  App.  E.  Ruthin.  B.  V. 
App.  H. 

Credit  Ststbm: 

Encourages  expensive  habits.    Thomas,  A.  63. 

Evils  of.    B.  nL3L 
Crimes:    Absence    of     serious,    amongst     labourers. 
Thomas,  A.  71. 
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Crops  :  Chiefly  grown ;  i*oots,  oats,  and  potatoes.    B. 

VI.  7. 
CoLM  or  powdery  coal  used  by  labourers.    B.  II.  23. 
CuBFEW :  Kinging  of,  still  kept  up.    B.  1. 14. 
"  CwYNOs  PwYD  '^ :   An  evening  meal  given  usually  at 

6  p.m.,  but  in  harvest  at  4  p.m.    B.  VI.  19. 
•*Cymortqau:"  a  system  of  mutual  help.     Survival 

of  custom.    Thomas,  A.  7.    B.  IV.  13. 

Dairy  Classes  :  For  adults  and  girls  from  elementary 
school,    B.  ni.  26. 

Dairy  Farming  :  Increased  attention  paid  to.  B.  III.  8. 

Dairy  Farms  :  Degeneration  of,  due  to  want  of  dairy- 
maids.   B.  VIII.  16. 

Dairy  Maids  :  Great  scarcity  of.    B.  III.  26. 

Dai^y  School  : 

Managed  by  Company  under  University  College, 

North  Wales.    B.  V.  15. 
Started  by  Bangor  College  at  Welshpool.    B.  III. 
26. 
Da  iry  Schools  :  Connected  with  Bangor  College  where 
located.    Thomas,  A.    App.  C. 

D£ATH  Bate  :  Average  for  six  years.    B.  1. 8. 

Depoptjlatiox  :  Causes  of.   B.  III.  15-18.    Will  increase 
unless  interest  in  agriculture  is  aroused.    B.  U.  39. 

Diet  of  Labourers: 

Bread,  wheat,  and  barley  mixed.    B.  II.  25. 

„.       whitest  flour  preferred.    B.  VIII.  104, 
Cheese  and  skim  milk.    B.  II.  25. 
Dissatisfaction  of  farm  servants.    B.  V.  50. 
Farm  servants  and  labourers  boarded  by  farmers. 

Specimens  of  daily  fare.    B.  II.  25  ;  B.  III.  65 ; 

B.  IV.  55;   B.  V.  56.     B.  VI.  28.     B.  VII.  54. 

B.  VIII.  104. 
Improved    since     date     Mr.    Norman's    Eeport. 

Thomas,  A.  59.    B.  II.  25. 
Labourers  who  provide  for  themselves.     Specimen. 

B.  VII.  53. 
Labourer's  families  where  the  man  is  fed  by  em- 
ployer.    Specimens.     B.   11.    29.      B.   III.   66. 

B.  IV.  55.    B.VIL55. 
Spartan  regime  of  farmers  and  labourers.  B.  11.  25. 
Tea  and  cofPee  have  superseded  milk  and  broth. 

B.  VIII.  105. 

Diseases: 

Causes  of.    B.  I. ;  App.  B. 
From  which  people  mostly  suffer.    B.  IV.  56. 
Districts  of  Inquiry: 

Description    of.       Thomas,  B.   I.   1  ;    B.   II.   1  ; 

B.  in.  1,  4 ;    B.  IV.  1,  3,  8 ;  B.  V.  1,  3;  B.  VL ' 

1,  4;  B.  VII.  1,  3.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  4. 
Physical  features     B.  I.  2 ;  B.  11.  7,  8 ;  B.  IH.  6  ; 

B.  IV.  5;    B.  V.  4;    B.  VI.  4;   B.  Vn.  3;    B. 

VIII.  3. 
Bace  and  lanflcnages,  distinctions  of.    B.  II.   9; 

B.  ITL  2. 
SoilB.  L3;  B.n.7;  B.IIL7;  B.  IV.  5;  B.V.5; 

B.  VI.  5 ;  B.  VII.  3 ;  B.  VIIL  9. 
Statistics  as  to  area,  population,  rateable  value,  <&c. 

Anglesey,  B.  VI.  4.     App.  A.    Bridgend,  B.  I. 

App.  C.  Builth,  B.  VIII.  3.     App.  L    Dolgelly, 

B.  IV.  4.  9.    App.  A.    Llanfyllin,  B.  III.  11. 

App.   A.     Xarberth,  B.  II.  12.    Apps.    A.,    B. 

Pwllheli,  B.  VII.  3.    App.  A.     Ruthin,  B.  V.  3. 

App.  B. 
Drainage  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Cottage  Accommodation,** 
Druxkenxess  : 

Less,  but  as  much  drink  consumed  as  formerly. 

B.  VIIL  43. 
Prevalent  in  certain  parishes.    B.  III.  67. 
Prevalent  in  English  speaking  districts.   B.  IH.  30. 
Earmixgs  : 

Actual    ascertained    annual;     estimated    annual; 

family  ;  women's.    See  Anal.  Ind.      "  Wages  and 

Earnings.'* 
And  expenditure  of  labourer  for  one  year.  Thomas, 

B.m.    App.  B. 
Current    throughout   Wales    in   1870.      Thomas, 

A.  34. 

EnUCATIOX  : 

Certificates     (South     Kensington     Examination) 
plained     by     agricultural     labourers.      A.    20. 

B.  VII.  55. 

Desired  by  Welsh  peasantry.    B.  IL  89. 

Effeet  of,   alleged  to  diminish  desire    for  small 

holdings.     Chapman,  B.  VIII.  86. 
Interme£ary    between     elementary    schools   and 

colleges,  want  of.    A.    App.  C. 

£    76120. 


Education — cont. 

Practical  as  possible.    A.  20. 
Eequired  at  present  times.    A.  68. 
And  see  Agricultural  Education. 

Eight  Hours  Day:  Farmers   would     not     object    to. 
Thomas,  A.  72. 

Eisteddpord  : 

An  account  of.    Thomas,  A.    App.  D. 
Influence    of,   in   formation    of  Welsh  character. 
Thomas,  A.  68. 

Emigration  : 

Of  labourers  to  Canada  and  other  Colonies  small, 
Thomas.    A.  11. 
„  to  America.    B.    VII.  13. 

, ,  to  United  States  due  to  irregularity  of 

farmwork.    B.  IV.  12. 

„  to  Slate  quarries,  Canarvonshire  and 

Yorkshire.    B.  VI.  12. 

Empix)ybrs: 

Complain  that  they  have  no  remedy  against  ser- 
vants who  break  contracts.    Thomas,  A.  25. 
Eridence  of.    Thomas,  B.  II.    App.  B.  7. 
Influence  of,  promotes  thrift.    Thomas,  A.  63. 
Objections  of,  as  to  piece-work.    Thomas,  A.  35. 
Pay  wages  during  illness  in  some  cases.    Thomas, 

A.  30. 

Trouble  of,  with  indoor  servants.    Thomas,  A.  66. 
Employment  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Engagement,  Oonditiona 

of-' 
Engagement,  Conditions  or :  See  Anal.  Ind. 

English  speaking  population  in  South  Pembroke,  when 
established.    Thomas,  B.  II.  9. 

Estates : 

Few  large  in  Wales.    Thomas,  A.  3. 

Names  of  large  owners.    Thomas,  A.  3.       ^^ 

Small  with  resident  proprietoi-s.  Builth.  B.  VIII.  7. 

Evidence  : 

Employers,  meetings  of.    B.  II.    App.  B.  4. 
Labourers,  meetings  of.    B.  II.    App.  B.  4.     B.  8. 

B.  9. 

Method  of  obtaining.     Thomas,  B.  1. 10 ;  B.  II.  3 ; 

B.  III.  2,  3;    B.  IV.  2;    B.  V.  2;    B.  VI.  3 } 

B.  VII.  2.    Chapman,  B.  Vin.  1. 
Public  meetings.    B.  II.    App.  B.  7,8. 

Examinations  in  agriculture,  certificates  for,  gained  by 
labourer.    B.  VII.  15. 

Excursions  to  the  sea  less  common.   B.  VIII.  107. 

Expenditure  of  indoor  servant.    B.  IV.  57. 

Pactobibs  :  Textile.    B.  II.  10. 

Families  :  Kumber  of   separate.     Builth.      B.  Vtll. 
App.  I. 

Farm  buildings  better  on  large  farms  than  on  small 
holdings.    Thomas,  B.  U^  6. 

Farmer  shares  half  his  stock  with  laboured,  instance 
of.     Builth.    B.  Vm.  101. 

Farmers  * 

Accounts.    B.  VII.  8.    App.  C. 

Adapt    themselves     to    changed    circumstances 

(Anglesey).    BVI.7. 
Advantage  to;  of  letting  potato  ground.    Thomas, 

A.  o3. 

Advertise  in  Enelish    papers  for    servants    and 

labourers.    Bridgend.    B.  I.  11. 
Capital  of,  insufficient.    B.  III.  27 ;  B.  IV.  12. 
Class  distinct,  from  labourers  (Vale  of  Clwyd). 

B.  IV.  7. 

Character   of,  influences    servants    in    choice    of 

masters.    B.  VIII.  57. 
Co-operation  of.    B.  IV.  13. 
Cultivate  land  best  where  work  done  by  theroselTcs 

and  families.    B.  II.    App.  B. 
Daughters  of,  chief  attendants  at  dairy  schools. 

B.  V.  15. 
Daughters    of,  tendency  to    despise  farm  work. 

B.  VI.  10. 
Diet  of,  similar  to  that  of  farm  servants.    B.  IL  25, 
Dispense  with  best  men  and  employ  youncrer  men. 

Thomas,  B.  19.  r   ..  j       e 

Dissatisfied     with    present    scanty    cultiyfttion. 

B.  III.  27. 
Employ  lads  instead  of  men.    B.  V.  11. 
Families  assist  in  farm  work.    B.  II.    App.  B.  9* 
Frugal  living  of.    B.  II.    App.  B.  10. 
Good,  employ  as  many  men  as  formerly.    B.  VII* 
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fan        FAfiMfiRS— <50n<. 
Ar^^icvh-  2elp  each  other  in  farm  work.    B.  tV.  13. 

Hire  servanttt  at  OarnarYonshirc  fairs  (Dolgelly). 

B.  IV.  19. 
Inability  of,  to  employ  sufficient  labonr.    Thomas, 

A.  4. 
Indifferent  as  to  amendment  of  servants*  sleeping 

accommodation.    B.  VI.  38. 
Indisposed    to     purchase     holdings     (Dolgelly). 

B.  IV.  7. 
Intelligent,    thrifty,    hard     working    (Pwllheli). 

B.  VII.  8. 
Must  pay  higher  wages  to  get  and  keep  labourers. 

B.  I.  30. 
Ooinion  as  to  condition  of  labourers.    B.  YIII.  103. 
iarms.    Thomas,  A.  46. 
(Anglesey).    B.  VI.  10. 
to  married  men.    B.  III.  24. 
;.  VI.  11. 

urers.    Thomas,  A.  6. 
bourers.    B.  VI.  19. 
9ep,    with    tradesmen   and 

v/7. 

at  competitions.    Thomas, 

jtomers  (Builth).  B.VIII.  6. 
iplined  youths  as  servants. 

ion  in  cookery.    B.  II.  84* 
.    B.VI.  10. 
Uth.    B,Vin.8. 

{ in  cottages.    B.  VIII.  71. 
mmodation  bad.    A.  69. 
sommodfttions,  examples  of. 

mmodations,  evils  of.    B.  V. 

commodations,    insufficient. 

ftd.    A.  69. 

ry.    B.  II.  30;  B.  VI.  37; 

IV.  41. 

)rse  than  that  of  cottages. 

ale  of  Glamorgan).    A.  45. 

f.   B.I.  12. 

scale  impossible.    Thomas, 

A.  9;  B.  I.  4;  B.  n.  6. 
in.  8;  B.  IV.6;  B.  V.  6 ; 
,  B.  Vni.  11. 

lall,   30   to    40  years  ago. 

[.10. 

r  labour  employed.  B.  VIII. 

7.     B.  L   0;    B.    III.   10; 
7;    B.  yi.  9.      Chapman, 

ted    than  large.     Thomas, 


Lg  without  consent    Chap- 
urers«    Thomas,  B.  II.  App. 


PooD— con^. 

Quality  of,  a  cause  of  dispute.  Thomas,  A.  10. 


formerly.    B.  V.  12. 
th*wes6ern  counties.    A.  42. 

sinoe  1851.   Thomas,  A.  15. 
in  South  Wales.    Thomas, 

casing  Scarcity  of.    Thomas, 

.  Thomas,  A.  17. 

)ptllation   from     1851-1881. 


Bes.    B.VIILIO. 
[.28. 


Quality  greatly  improved.    B.  III. 
Value  of.    B.r     ", 

FB££H0LI>£RS  : 

Comparatively  few.    B.  IV.  7 ;  B.  VI.  8. 

Mostly  boiight  up  during  last  30  years.    B.  VII.  d. 

Peuit:  Hardly   ever   given   to    labourers.     Thomas, 

A.  39. 

Fbuitorowihg  :  Very  little.    B.  I.  25 ;  B.  11.  34. 

Gang  System  :  Form  of,  still  existing.    B.  VI.    15. 

Gaedbns:  See  Anal.  Ind.  '*Land  held  hy  Labouren." 

Geological  Featukes  of  districts  of  inquiry  :  Angle- 
sey.  B.  VI.  5;  Bridgend.  B.  I.  2 ;  Builth.  B. 
Vni.  9;  Dolgelly.  B.IV.  5;  LlanfyDin.  B.  III. 
7;  Narberth.  B.  II.  7;  Pwllheli.  B.  VII.  3; 
Rnthin.    B.  V.  4. 

Glbakikg  :  Custom  of,  dying  out.    Thomas,  A.  37. 
GiBLS:  Greatly  in  demand   for   domestic    service  in 

England.    Thomas,  A.  97.    B.  ni.  17 ;  B.  VH.  10. 
GoBSB :  Used  as  winter  fodder.    B.  VII.  4. 

Gravts  by  Board  of  Agriculture  and  County  Council. to 
Bangor  College.    Thomas,  A.    App.  C. 

Gbound  set  apart  for  recreation.    Thomas,  A.  68. 

GuAEDiANs :  Alleged  abuse  of  office  by.     B.  IV.  11. 

'*  Havottai  "  :  Farmers*  summer  dwellings.    B.  III.  8. 

HALf  Holiday  : 

Majority  of  labourers  not  anxious  for.    Thomas, 

A.  30. 
On  Saturday  on  Powis  Estate.    Thomas,  A.  30. 

Hbdging  Matches:  See  Matches. 

Hebrikg  Fishing  :  Formerly  important,  has  died  out. 

B.  VI.  5. 

Hieing  or  Sesvants  and  Labouksbs: 

Condition  of ;  servant  allowed  to  keep  stock,  Builth. 

Chapman,  B.  VIII.  85. 
Contracts  broken  at  instance  of  employers  who 

offer  higher  wages.    B.  II.  18. 
Fairs: 

Date  of.  Thomas,  A.  26,  33;  B.  1. 13 ;  B.  11. 
19  (note  to);  B.  m.  31;  B.  V.  17;  B.  VI. 
17;  B.Vn.  16;  B.  VIII.  48. 

IMng  out.    Thomas,  A.  24. 

Effect  of,  to  make  wages  uniform.  Thomas.  A. 
31. 

Effect  of,  t6'make  men  restless.    B.  VUI.  44. 

Immorality  promoted  by.    Thomas,  A.  69. 
Improvement  m.    B.  Vill.  62. 
Labourers  engaged  for  fixed  term.    Thomas,  A.  12. 
Notice  required  to  terminate  engagement    B.  VUL 

lo. 
Private  hiring,  replacing  fairs.    B.  III.  31 ;  B.  IV. 

19;  B.  V.  17 ;  B.  VI.  17;  B.  VII.  16. 

Hibing  Term: 

Commencement  of.    Thomas,  A.  26. 

Period  of,  yearly  and  half-yearly.    Thomas,  A.  26. 

Chapman,  B.  VIII.  18. 
Period  half-yearly,  advantages  and  object.  Thomas. 

A.  26.    B.  IV.  19.  "^ 

Holidays  : 

Frequent.    B.  VI.  22. 

Granted  freely  when  asked  for.    Thomas,  A.  30. 

Half-yearly,  a  premium  on  short  service.    B.  VI. 

16. 
Term  end.    B.  VII.  17,  and  $ee  Halp  Holiday. 

HOBSE  BbeBDING  : 

Small  cart-horses,  cobs,  and  ponies.    B.  VIII.  13. 

HoETicULTUBAL  and  Agricultural  Show.    B.  IV.  44. 

HoBTicVLTUKAL  Societies  have   improved  fi»rden  cul- 
tivation.   B.  I V .  44. 
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B.  III.  53. 


give  prizes  for  best  gardens. 


HouBS  of  retiring  and  risbg  late.    Chapman,  B.  VUI. 

108. 

Houes,  reduction   of,    causes    more    expenditure   on 
clothes.    B.  VII.  61. 

HoTTBs  of  Work: 

See  Anal.  Ind.  "  Engagement,  CondiHon  of.** 
Agitation  to  shorten,  got  up  five  years  ago.    B. 
VI.  20;  B.Vn.l9. 
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»|.^jj         HouKs  OF  Work— coni. 
ilOBici7i..  For  Kervftnts  mnch  longer  than  for  laboarers.    B. 

TOM.  V.  19. 

•Z?*^  Longer  on  upland  than  lowland  farms.    B.  V.  19. 

Length  of,  causes  scaroity  of    maid-servants.    B. 

ni.36. 
Shortened  half-an-hour  latterly.    B.  I.  14. 
Shorter  on  Saturdays.    B.  VIII.  53. 
Shorter  where  leas  hired  labour.    B.  IV.  20. 
House  Accoicmodation  : 

Vastly  improved  in  the  last  60  years.    B.  IV.  20. 
Houses  : 

Decrease  in  numbers  confined    to  labourers    cot- 
tages.    (Llanfyllin.)     B.  III.  42. 
Reports  as  to  condition  of.    B.  IV.  42. 
Statistics  as  to  number,  inhabited  and  uninhabited. 
Anglesey.    B.    VI.    App.  A. ;  Builth.    B.  VIIL 
App.  1.     Llanfyllin.     B.    III.  12,  14.    App.  A. 
Narberth.     B.     II.   12.     App.  A.    B.   Pwllheli. 
B.  VII.     App.  A.    Euthin.    B.    V. 
<(  HwSHON : " 

Defined.    Thomas,  A.  19.    B.  IV.  22. 
Duties  of.    A.  19. 


Htoiene:    Instruction    in,    wanted. 
B.  IV.  32. 


Thomas,  A.  49. 


IlLBGITIMACT  : 

Per-centage  of  population.    B.  VII.  50. 
Prevalence  of.      B.  VIII.  46. 
Produces  paupers.     B.  VII.  56. 
Rateof,  in  districts  compared.  Thomas,  A.  App.  E. 
In  England  and  Wales,  compared.    B.  II.  31. 
ImmIgeation  : 

See  Anal .  Ind.    *  *  Supply  of  Labcmr. ' ' 
Of  English  lads  from  reformatories  needs  regulat- 
ing.    Thomas.    A.  13. 
Immoralitt  : 

Alleged  causes  of,  hiring  fairs.    B.  VII.  20.    B. 
Vin.  46. 
„  „  Night  courting  and  visiting.    B. 

if.  31. 
„  ,,  Sleeping  arrangements  for  ser- 

vants. A.  70.  B.  IV.  App.  D. 
B.  VIL.49.  50.    B.  Vin.  46. 
Not  abnormal  in  Bridgend.     B.  I.  24. 
Not  increased  by  limited  bed-room  accommodation. 
B.  II.  33. 

Impbovements  : 

In  condition  of  labourer   saggested.    Thomas,  A. 

72. 
On  farms  chiefly  made  by  tenant.     B.  II.  16. 
lNi>ooR  Servants  most  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions  ; 
various  ways    of    showing    this    in    each    district. 
Thomas,  A.  QQ.    B.  IL    App.  A. 
Inhabitakts:  Average  number  of,  per  house.     B.  VIII. 

App.  I. 
"Ink-bottle  **  houses  described.    A.  47  (2  .    B.  III. 44. 
Instruction  in  Agriculturb  more  useful   than  inter- 
mediary education.    Thomas,  A.  21. 
Insurance : 

Of  children's  lives  in  Prudential  Assurance  OflSce. 

B.  VL47;  B.  VIL  44. 
Life,  much  resorted  to.     B.  III.  60. 
Intelligence,  standard  of,  high.    B.  VII.  8. 

Labour: 

Amount  employed  on  farms.    B.  VIII.  36. 

Amount  paid  for,  on  nine  farms.    B.  VI.    App.  B. 

Cost  of,  per  acre.    B.  VII.  5. ;  App.  C.    B.  VIII. 
65. 

No  inducement  to  men  to  excel  in  skilled.    B.  II. 
17. 

Beasong  for  scarcity  of.    B.  VIII.  33. 

Scarcity  of,  caused  by  demolition  of  cottages.    B. 
Lll. 

Supply  of.    See  Anal.  Ind.  **  Supply  of  Labour  " 
Labourers : 

Abstainers,  total ;  most  of  the  men  in  certain  dis- 
tricts.   Thomas, 'A.  71. 

Amalgamation  of  small  holdings  objected  to.     B. 
L6. 

Attracted  from  agriculture  by  mines,  &c.    Thomas, 
A.  n. 

Become  farmers.     B.  IV.  57. 
Board  of,  estimated  value.    Thomas,  A.  38. 
Catch- workmen,  day  labourers.    B.  HI.  33. 
Certificates     in    agriculture     (South    Kensington 

examination)  obtained  by.  B.  VII.  15, 55. 
Change  of  service  frequent.  Thomas,  A.  18. 
Character  of.  for  indnstry  good.    B.  VIII.  40, 


Larourers —  cont.  ^^^ 

Children  of,  better  educated  than  formerlv.    B    II      AoafdtJfc- 
App.  B.  L  ^  hxiuMz. 

Children  of,  in  villages,  dislike  agricultural  worit.  — 

B.  VI.  13. 
Class  distinct  in  Vale  of  Clwyd.    B.  V.    7. 
Cleanliness  personal,  want  of  (Anglesey).    B.  Vi 

36. 
Competitions  for  ploughing,  Ac.  approved  of.    B. 

V.  lo. 
Complaints  of,   lack  cf   opportunity  of   learning 
skilled  work.  B.  1.  2. ;  B.  II.  17. 
„  rents  of  small  holdings.    B.    II. 

App.  B.  10  (a). 
„  skilled  and  unskilled  men  paid  the 

same.    B.  I.  16. 
Condition  of.     See  Anal.  Ind. 
Cottages  in  villages    not   occupied   by.     (Builth). 
Chapman.  B.  VIIL  7.  j      v         n;. 

Cottages  in  villages  preferred.    A.  44.     B.  VI.  35. 
Cottages   let   by  independent  owners    preferred. 

A.  44. 

Decrease  of  since  1851.    Thomas,  A.  14. 

„        attributable    to    substitution    of    stock 
grazing  for  cultivation.    Thomas,  A.  8. 
„        of  married  labourers  as  compared  with 
farm  servants.    B.  VI.  11. 
Deterioration  of,  B.  III.  30. 
Diet  of,  see  Diet  : 

On   small    farms    little    different    from    em- 
ployers',  hardest   and   coarsest    on  larirest 
farms.    Thomas,  A.  39. 
Disadvantages  of  village  life.     B.  III.  63. 
Dissatisfaction  of,  with  scanty  cultivation  of  land. 

B.  III.  27. 

EfiSciency    of,    comparative.      Thomas,    A       22- 

B.  I.  30 ;  B.  IL  App.  B.  8  (b).    B.  VH.  16. 
Efficiency  of,  is  in  proportion  to  intelligence  and 

active  interest  of  employers.    B.  IV.  15. 
Engagements  sometimes  made  six  months  before 

end  of  term.    Thomas,  A.  24.    B.  VI.  52. 
Expenditure  of,  on  clothes  increases.    B.  VI.  53. 

B.  VIL  51. 
Families,  chances  of  earning  money  have  decreased. 
Thomas,  A.  67. 
effoct  upon,  where  the  man  is  boarded. 

Thomas,  A.  10,  39.    B.  V.  51. 
Habits  more  expensive  than  formerly.     Thomas. 

A.  63. 

Hardiness  and  capacity  for  work.     Chapman.  B. 

VIIL  23.  ^       * 

Harvest y  men  holding  cottages  are  bound  to  return 

for.    B.  IL    App.  B.  4  (2). 
Hired  men    in  Bridgend  almost  entirely  drafted 

from  England.    B.  1. 11. 
Immigrants  in  Bridgend  from  S.W.   counties  of 

England.    Thomas,  A.  11.    B.  I.  11. 
Improvement  of   position,  cbances    lessened    by 

disappearance  of  small  holdings.    B.  III.  63. 
Improvidence  of,  B.  VL  51. 
Indnstry  of  (Builth).    Chapman,  B.  VIIL  40.  41. 

in  Yale.    B.  V.  14,  59. 
Intelligence  not  lacking  in  the  class.    B.  I.  12. 
Lads  employed  in  place  of  men.    B.  VIL  12. 
Letter  from,  to  A.C.    B.  VL  2.    App.  C. 
Married,  many  men  at  distance  from  their  homes ; 

separated  from  families.    B.  VII.  18. 
Married  men  object  to  work  with  horses.     (Buthin). 

B.  IV.  16. 
Meetings  of,  B.  VIII.  1. 

Objections  of,  to  children  becominfi:  farm  servants. 

B.  m.  25. 
Occasional  laboarers,  loafers,  chiefly  vounser  men. 

B.  V.  52. 
Parish  relief   considered     inalienable    ri&rht.      B. 

VL  56. 
Particular  in  choice  of  their  masters.     B.  VIII.  44. 
Pigs  kept  for  home  use  in  South  Wales.    Thomas. 

A.  55.    B.  I.  25. 
Pigs  sold  generally  in  North  Wales.      Thomas. 

A.  55.    B.  IV.  42.    B.  V.42. 
Poor  relief,  no  disinclination  to  receive.     B.  IV.  10. 
Potato  'ground  preferred  to   allotment.     Thomas. 

A.  53. 

Prefer     cottages     let     by     independent     owners. 

Thomas,  A.  44. 
Prefer  cottages  in  villages.    A.  44.  ,B.  VI.  35. 
Programme     of     i)ropoBed     nnion!       (Anglesey). 

B.  VL  20.  ^ 
Proportion  of.  to  totali  population.      Thomas,  4. 

App.  A. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR: 


Tmc        Labotjbebs— con<. 
^??S^  Provide  for  iUness ;  unable  to  make  provision  for 

Labotjbbb.  widows  and  orphans.    B.  IV.  48. 

—  Readiness  of,  to  resort  to  rates.     B.  IV.  10. 

Regular  work  refused  by.     B.  I.  13. 
Rent  small  holdings  on  condition  of  working  on 

particular  farm.    B.  II.  24. 
Reserve  natural'.    B.  VIII.  1. 
Restlessness  of.     Chapman,  B.  VIII.  44. 
Return  to  service  after  absence.     Thomas,  A.  12. 
Savings  by,  see  Savings.    B.  V.  41,  57. 

„    by  farm  servants,  able  to  save  considerable 
sums.    B.  II.  App.  B.  7. 
Scarcity  of,  owing  to  migration.    B.  I.  8. 
Seldom  rise  to  position  of  employers.    B.  VI.  9. 

B.  Vn.  44,  52. 
Self  reliance  lacking.    B.  VI.  56. 
Sickness     in    family     must     result    in     debts. 

B.  VII.  53. 
Skill  of.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  4L 

„    acquired  earlier  than  formerly.    B.  IV.  15. 
„     chances  of  acquiring.    Chapman,   B.    Vlil. 

42. 
„    lack    of    opportunity  to    acquire.     B.  I.  2. 
B.  n.  17.  _, 

„    in  building  stone  walls.    B.  IV.  12.    B.  Vll. 

9. 
„    and  efficiency  found  most  in  class  of  labourers 
who  are  small  holders.     Thomas,  A.  56. 
Small    holders,    better    off   than  small    farmers. 

Thomas,  A.  36.    B.  IL  39. 
Small  holdings    desired  by.     Chapman,    B.  VHI. 

19. 
Sobriety  of,  increased.    B.  IV.  17. 
Social  distinction  between  farmers  and  labourers 

not  great.    B.  VII.  8. 
Success  of.    B.  V.  41.  .      . 

Supply  of,    requisite    for    thorough    cultivation. 

Unable  to  read  or  write,  take  most  interest  in  work. 

B.  Vni.  42. 
Understanding  among  men,  not  to  engage  before 

hiring  fair  (Anglesey  and  Pwllheli).     Thomas, 

A.  24. 

Views  as  to  their  position.     B.  III.  64. 
Village  life,  disadvantages  of.    B.  III.  63. 
Village  life,  preference  for,  increases.     B.  II.  32. 

bTiII.  43. 
Wants  of,  better  cottages  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dation   in    farmliouses,   security   of  tenure  for 
cottages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  Small  Holdings 
Act  enforced.    B.IL    App.  B.  8  (i).    B.  ni.  64. 
Want  of  work  complained  of  by  those  who  will  not 

take  regular  work.     B.  1. 13. 
Welsh  compared  with  English  and  Scotch.    A.  22. 
B.  Vni.  40,  41. 
,,      enthusiastic,  but  less  regular  and  metho- 
dical than  the  English.     B.  VIII.  41. 
„      superseded  by  men  from  adjoining  English 
counties.    'ITionias,  A.  11. 
Wives  of,  bound  to  work  for  farmer  when  required 
in     some      districts    (Pembrokeshire). 
Thomas,  A.  15. 
„        disinclmation  for  agricultural  work.  B.  I. 

20. 
„      earnings  can  be  dispensed  with.    B.  I.  20. 
ignorance  of  cookery.    B.  II.  34 ;  B.  III.  53 ; 
B.  IV.44;  B.  V.  39. 
„       stay  at  home.     Thomas,  A.  15. 
Work  at  Criccieth  ceases  at  noon  on  Saturdays. 

B.  VII.  24. 

Work  in  North  Wales  specialized.    Thomas,  A.  19. 
Worst,  go  to  the  mines  (Melford)    B.  IL  5. 
Zeal  of.    B.  VIII.  41. 

L^KO: 

Cultivation  of,  alleged  to  be  insufficient.     B.  I.  7 ; 

B.  II.  16  ;  B.  in.  27 ;  B.  IV.  12 ;  B.  V.   App.  G. ; 

B.  Vin.  15. 
Cultivation  of,    general    high    state  of  Vale    of 

Glamorgan.    B.  I.  7. 
Distribution  of  estates.    Thomas,  A.  3. 
Leases  of,  results  of.     Thomas,  A.  3 ;  B.  IT.  39. 
Labour  starved.    B.  IV.  12  ;  B.  VHI.  39. 
Occupiers,  see  Fabms,  Farmeks,  HoLnnras. 
Ownership  of,  see  Land  Owners. 
Uncultivated.    B.  III.  27. 
Tenure,  ^rvivals  of  primitive.     B.  11.  37. 
Unenclosed, waste  and  mountain.    Thomas.,  A,  9. 

B.  ni.  8. 

ljkSJ>  HuN&BR :  Effects  of.    Thomas,  A.  4. 


Landowners  : 

Estates,  size  of.    B.  ILL  9. 
Freeholders,  well  nigh  extinct.     B.  III.  9. 
very  few.    B.  VL  8. 
„  mortgaged.    Thomas,  A.  3. 

Freeholdings  small  in  extent.     B.  VIL  6. 
Particulars  as  to,  in  several  districts  of  inquiry. 

Anglesey.      B.    VL    8.      Bridgend.      B.    I.    5. 

Builth.     B.  VIII.  7,   8.     Dolgelly.      B.  IV.  7. 

Llanfyllin.    B.  lU.  9.     PwllheU.      B.    VU.   6. 

Ruthin.     B.  V.  6. 
Kesident  proprietors.   B.  1. 5 ;  B.  IV.  5, 8 ;  B.  VI.  7 ; 

B.  VIII.  7. 
Squatters.  B.  ni.  51 ;  B.  VIII.  20. 
Tradesmen  as.     B.  I.  5. 
Yeomen  have  all  but  disappeared.    Thomas,  A.  5, 

B.  I.  5.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  «. 

Landlords  : 

Dissatisfied  with  scanty  cultivation.    B.  IK.  27. 
Farmers  and  labourers  distinctly  separate  classes. 

(Anglesey).    B.  VL  10. 
Reasons  for  reducing  number  of  cottages  on  their 

estates.    Thomas,  A.  46. 
Reasons  for  not  having  labourers  living  in  cottac^es. 

B.  m.  24. 

Language:  Differences  of   separate    landowners    and 
farmers.    Thomas,  A.  6. 

Lead  Mines  : 

Amount  produced  per  annum  during  last  centnrr. 

B.  in.  20. 
In  Llanfymach  parish.    B.  11.  10. 

Lbesing  :  Custom  of,  dying  out    Thomas,  A.  37. 

LiiB  Insurance  :  See  **  Inewcmce," 

Limb  Works  :  B.  II.  10. 

Live  Stock  :  Kept  hy  labowrers. 

Bees :  Very  few.    Thomas,  A.  68. 

Bees:      Hardly     any.     B.    L    25;     B.    11.    84 

App.  B.  4.     (1).   B.  vn.  41 ;  B.  Vni.  89. 
Bees :  Some  for  the  sake  of  mead.     B.  lEt.  57. 
Bees :  Many.    B.  IV.  47. 
Bees :  Much  less  than  formerly.     B.  V.  43. 
See   Cows,  Cow  Pastures. 
Cows :  Some.     B.  I.  App.  A.  16, 16. 
Pigs  :  Oftener  than  any  other  Idnd.  Thomas,  A.  55. 

Chapman.    B.  VIII.  89. 
Pigs:   If  the  labourer  has  a  pigstye.     B.  L  25. 

App.  A.    B.  m.57;  B.  IV.47. 
Pigs :   Grenerallv  fewer    than    formerly.      B.   H. 

App.  B.  7  (a) Ac).  B.  VL  42;  B.  VIL  41. 
Pigs;    Generally,  labourer    not   doing   so  looked 

down  upon.     B.  V.  42. 
Poultry :  By  a  few  labourers.       Thomas,  A.  67. 

B.  I.  25.     App.  A.     B.  IV.  47.    Chapman,    B. 

VIII.  89. 
Poultry :  Generally,  for  sale.    B.  II.  App.    B.  4  (5) ; 

B.  7  (a).  9  (c.  5) ;  B.  VU.  41. 
Poultry  :  Less  than  formerly.    B.  III.  57. 
Poultry ;  Extensively.     B.  V.  43 ;  B.  VI.  42. 
Sheep ':  By  several.    B.  I.    App.  A.  7, 15. 

Local  Authomty  : 

Neglects  sanitary  work.    B.  III.  47. 
Unable  to  improve  water  supply.    B.  IV.  40. 

Local  Clubs  :  See  **  Benefit  Societiee.** 

Lodging  ot  Servants  :  Estimated    value   of.     Thomas, 
A.4L 

"  Mabsantau,"  or  public  hiring  days.    B,  VI.  17. 

Machinery  : 

Has    not    driven    out    skill     in     manual    labour. 

B.  IV.  15. 
Has  quickened  labourers'  intelligence.    B.  1. 12. 

Maiden  Assizes  frequent  in  Wales.    Thomas,  A.  71. 

Manures  :  Manufacture  of  chemical.    B.  VI.  5. 

Matches: 

Ploughing,  fencing,  and  hedging.    B.  IV.  15;  B. 

V.  13. 
Ploughing,  effect  of.     B.  13. 
Ploughing,  improve  the  labourer.     B.  VII.  16. 

Meal  Hours:  Thomas,  B.  L  14;  B.  U.  21;  B.  nL34; 
B.  IV.  21;  B.  V.  19;  B.  VI.  19;  B,  Vn.  22. 
Chapman,  B.  Vni.  54. 

Meat,  use  of,  as  food  increasing.    Thomas,  A.  99. 

Medical  Ofpicies  of  Health  salaries :  B.  IV.  31. 


Tn 
Aeucrir 
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Tkb  Mbetings: 
^??SS^  ^^  employers.     Th<.mas,  B.  I.  10;  B  II.  3,  4. 

LA30C&BK.  Of  Inborn  eis.     Thonms,   B.  1.   10;  B.  II.  3,  4;  B, 

TIL  2,  3;  B.  V.2;  B.  VI.  3. 

Methbgun  :  Bees  kept  for  sake  of  obtaining.    Thomas, 
A.  58. 

Migration  : 

See  Anal.  Ind.  **  Supply  ofLahow.*' 

At  haytime  and  barrest  between  counties  and  flrom 

mines  to  rural  districts.    Thomas,  A.  13. 
Certificates    of   proficiency    granted   to  labourers 

would  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of.    Thomas,  A.  20. 
Checked  by  early  marriages.     B.  II.  17. 
Checked  by  Liverpool  Waterworks  Scheme.    B.  III. 

20. 
From    South   Pembroke    less    than    from   North. 

B.  11.  6. 
Of  families  causes  depopulation.    B.  III.  13,  16. 
Of  farmers  to  England.    B.  III.  16. 
Of   laboorers    to  the    towns ;    extract    from    the 

•'  Welshman."    B.  IL  12. 
Of  men  to  mines  outside  the  district.    B.   YIII. 

21.  24. 
Of  servants  from  Carnarvonshire.    B.  IV.  19. 
Of  Welsh  girls  to  domestic  service  in  England. 

B.  VII.  10. 
Of  young   men  to   Liverpool   to   become   clerks. 

B.  VI.  12. 

MiLiTAHY  Training  :  Not  popular  with  Welsh  peasantry. 

A.  68. 

MiLK: 

Difficult  to  procure  in  villages.    Thomas,  A.  39. 
More    used    by    Welsh    than    English    labourers. 

Thomas,  A.  89. 
Scarce.    B.  UI.  66.    B.  VIH.  104. 

Milking  of  sheep,  done  by  women.     Thomas,  A.  16. 

B.  I.  20  ;  B.  V.  15. 

Mineral  Springs  :  Attract  visitors  who  buy  from  the 
farmers.    Builth.    Chapman,  B.  VUI.  5. 

Mineral  Water  Manufactory.     B.  V.  8. 

Mines  :  Gk>ld,  lead,  and  manganese.    B.  IV.  5. 

Moral  Tone  of  labourers  raised    by  private    hiring. 
B.  IIL  31. 

Mortgaged   FRSBaoLDER:    Common  in  Sonth    Wales. 

Thomas,  A.  4. 
Min>WALLED  cottages  described.    Thomas,  A.  47  (1). 
Mutual  help,  system  of.    Thomas,  A.  7. 

Newspaper  : 

Keports,  extracts  from.    B.  IL  16. 
Weekly  number  published  in  Welsh.    Thomas,  A. 
App.  D. 

Oatmeal  and  Water:    Used   as   summer   beverage. 
Thomas,  A.  40. 

Ovens  :  Absence  of,  an  expense  to  labourers.    B.  III. 

45;  B.  VL32. 
Overcrowding  :  Causes  of.    B.  I.  23  ;  B.  III.  48. 

'  Outdoor  Belief: 

Abuse  of;  case  at  Builth.     Chapman,  B.  VIIL25. 

Its  effect  in  keeping  down  wages.     B.  IL  14. 

Lax   administration  of,  causes   extravagance.    B. 

Vin.45. 
System  of,  in  Radnorshire  and  Breconshire  com- 
pared.   B.VIIL25. 
And  see  Pauperism,  Poor  Law. 
Ownership  of   Cottages  :    See  Anual.  Ind.  **  Cottage 
Accommodation" 

Parishes  : 

Statistics  of  area,  population,  value,  &c. 
Anglesey.     B.   VI.      App.   A.;    Bridgend.     B.   I. 

App.  O.;  Builth.    B.  VIU.    App.  I;  DolgeDy 
i  B.  iV.    App.  A.  ;  Llanfyllin.    B.llL     App.  A.; 

Narberth.     B.  II.    App.  A. ;  Pwllheli.    B.  VII. 

App.  A. ;  Kiithin.     V.     App.  A. 
Visited  by  ^  G.    B.  1.    App.  A. 
Without  pullic  houses.     B.  I.  30. 
Without  villages.    Thomas,  A.  45. 

Parliamentary  Election  interfered  with  inquiry.    B. 

nL3. 
Parsons,  Franklin,  Dr.    Extract  from  Beport  to  Local 

Government  Board.    B.  IV.  33. 
Paoture  Land:  Acreage  of,  per-centage  of   cultivated 

area.     B.  L     App.  B.    B.  Vn.  4.     App.  B. 


App.  A.    Builth. 
App.  B.    Llanfyl- 
■       "      Pwllheli. 
1873  to 


Pauperism  : 

Decrease  of,  owing  to  strict  administration  of  Poor 

Law.     (Bridgend).    B.  L  9. 
Decrease  of  expenditure,  Builth.    B.  VIII.  26. 
Distribution  uneven.     B.  IV.  10. 
Increased  by,  scarcity  of  friendly  societies.  Thomas, 

A.  60.    B.  IL38. 

Hereditary,  means  adopted  to  prevent.     B.  V.  10. 
Inspectors  reports  cited.    B.  II.  14. 
Proportion  of.     B.  VI.  56. 

,,  dependent  upon  administration.    B. 

IV.  11. 
Bate  of,  higher  among  agricultural  labourers  than 

artisans.    B.  IL    App.  B.  4. 
Eecipients    of   out-door   relief   in    proportion   to 

population.    B.  V.    App.  A. 

Statistics  of :  Anglesey.     B.VI. 
VnL27.    Dolgelly.    B.  IV. 
in.    B.  in.2L    Narberth.    B.  11*13. 

B.  vn.    App.  A.    Ruthin.    B.  V.  9. 
1892.     Ruthin.    B.  V.     App.  B. 

Payment: 

Of  labourers ;  general  rule.    Thomas,  A.  10. 

„  advantages  and  disadvantages     of 

Welsh  system.    Thomas,  A.  10. 

Payment  at  Hattime  and  Harvest.    Payment  in  Kind. 
See  AnaJ.  Ind.     "  Wages  and  Earnings*^ 

Penny  Banks: 

Connected  with  elementary  schools.    B.  III.  60. 
Increased  since  abolition  of  school  fees.    Thomas, 

A.  62. 
For  children.    B.  VI.  46. 
In  connexion  with  schools  lately  started.    B.  V.  67. 

Pembroke:  County  of,  division  of;    one  side  of  line 
English,  other  Welsh.    B.  II.  9. 

Periodicals  :     Number     of,      in     Wales.       Thomas, 

A.  App.  D. 

Perquisites  :  See  Aaal.  Ind.     "  Wages  and  Eaming$." 

Phtsical  Featubks  of  districts  of  inquiry :  Anglesey. 

B.  VI.  4.  Bridgend.  B.  I.,  2,  3.  Dolgelly.  B.  IV. 
4.  Llanfyllin.  B.  IIL  6.  Narberth.  B.  11.  8. 
Pwllheli.     B.  VII.   3.     Ruthin.    B.  V.  3,  4. 

Piece-work  : 

See  Anal.  Ind.     **  Wages  and  Earnings" 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting.    Thomas,  A. 

36. 
Kind  of,  price  of.    Thomas,  A.  35,  36. 
Prices  of.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  60. 
System    of   setting  certain  amount   which  when 

finished  labourer  can  go  home.    Thomas,  B.  VI. 

25. 

Pigs:    Numerously    reared     by    farmers.       Thomas, 

B.  vn.  4. 

P16-BREEDIN&  :  An  important  indnstry  in  dairy  farms. 
Chapman,  B.  VIII.  16. 

Pig-keeping  : 

Diminishing ;  three  reasons  why.    lliomas,  A.  55. 
Prohibited  to  men  in  charge  of  granary.   Chapman, 
B.  VIIL89. 

Pigs  :  See  **  Live  Stock  Tcept  by  Labourers.*' 

Ploughing  Matches  :  (See  ''  Matches,") 

Poor  Law  : 

Administration  of.    B.  I.  9.   B.  11.  13.    B.  in.  21. 

B.  IV.  10. 
Laxity  of  guardians.     B.  Vill.  25. 
Guardians     take     little    interest    in    sanitation. 

Thomas,  A.  49. 
Out-door  relief  restrains  artificially  movement  of 

population.    B.  II.  14. 
Relief,  cost  of  in-door  relief.    B.  IV.    App.  E. 
„      cost  per  head  of  population.    B.  VII.  56. 
,,      recipients,    numoer    of.     B.  V.     App.  A. 
B.VIL    App.  A. 

POPXTLATION  : 

Agricultural  in  proportion  to  total  immber.     A.  2. 

App.  A. 
Density  of.    B.  V.    App.  A.     B.  VL    App.  A. 
Statistics  as  to  increase  or  decrease  : 
Anglesey.     B.VI.     App.  A.;     Bridgend.     B.I. 

App.  C. ;  Builth.    B.  VIII.  24.    App.  L  ;  Dol- 

gelley.   B.  IV.  9.   App.  A. ;  Llanfyllin.   B.  III. 

Tl,  12, 16,  19.     App.  A. ;  Narberth.     B.  II.  12. 

App.  A.;  Pwllheli.  B.VIL  App.  A.;  Ruthin, 

B.VL    App.  A. 
Visitors  in  summer,  Builth.     B.  \T;IL  3. 
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ROYiX  COB1M1S810N   ON   LABOUR: 


Thb        I*ost  Ofpice  Banks  : 
AOBIC0L-  5foBtly  ased  by  servant  girls.    Thomas,  A.  62. 

lI^^b.  Savings  Banks  :  See  "  Savings  Banht.' 

—        Potato  Grounds: 

See  Aiial.  Ind.   ''Land  held  by  Agricultural  La- 
bour er." 
Disadvantages   of,   as   compared  with  allotments. 

Thomas,  A  53. 
Numberof ,  diminished  erery where.    Thomas,  A  63. 
Poultry  :  See  Live  Stock. 

Profit  on,  made  by  farmer's  wife.     B.  VIII.  17. 

PRIZBS  tor  agricnltural  work  no  longer  given.    A.  18. 

Propiciency  in  Agbiculturb:  Certificates  as  to,  sug- 
gested.   Thomas,  A.  20. 

Provisions  :  Prices  of,  nt  v.  orkhonse.  B.  IV.  App.  E. 
B.  V.  App.  F.  B.  VI.  App.  F.  B.  VII.  App.  P. 
B.  VIII.    App.  II. 

Public-houses  : 

Special  licensing  clauses  suggested.     B.  VI.  52. 
Parishes  having  none.     B.  I.  30. 

Public  Institutes  in  rural  villages  wanted.    Thomas, 

A.  59. 
QuABRYMEN  :  Belong  to  benefit  societies  ;  do  not  come 

on  the  rates.     B.  IV.  10. 

Quarries  : 

Flagstoue.    B  V.  8. 

Slate  and  stone.     B.  II.  10. 

Slate,  employ  mostly  skilled  labour.     A  11. 

Questions  asked  by  an  Englishman  and  a  Welshman 
when  taking  a  farm.     B.  II.  16. 

Railways,  benefit  of,  to  labourers.    B.  VI.  6. 

Railway  : 

Communication  wanted.     B.  VII.  7. 
Work  employs  many  labourers.    A.  11. 

Rainfall  in  1890.    B.  1.2. 


Bates  on  Cottages:  See  Anal.  Ind. 
daHan:' 


'  Cottage  AceovMHO' 


Reading  Rooms,  Workmen's  Institutes,  Clubs,  &c.  : 
Exceedingly  rare ;  not  averaging  more  than  two 

for  each  nnion  visited.     Thomas,  A.  68. 
Libraries  availed  of   to   some   e.xtent.      Thomas, 

A.  68. 

Refreshment  business  in  connexion  with  these  has 

signally  failed.    Thomas,  A.  68. 
Builth,  reading  room.     B.  VIII.  93. 
Dolgelly,  assembly  room,  Llanegryn.    B.  FV.  51. 
Dolgelly, reading  room  and  club,  vale  of  Ganllwyd. 

B.  rV.  61. 

Pwllheli,    library    in    connexion  with   Calvinistic 

Methodist  chapel  at  Pencaenewydd,  and  five  other 

similar  libraries.     B.  VII.  55. 
Ruthin,  two   workmen's    institntes   in   connexion 

with  the  Church.     B.  V.  18. 
Rechabites  : 

Order  of,  gaining  favour.    Thomas,  A.  60. 
See  Benefit  Societies. 
Recreation  : 

A  few  small  libraries,  and  lectures  on  agriculture. 

B.  VII.  55. 
Labourers'  chief  want.    Thomas,  A.  68. 
Night  school.    B.  VI.  55. 

No  provision  for,  throughout  district.  B.  III.  59. 
Only  musical  and  literary  gatherings.  B.  IV.  50. 
Of    physical    character,    hardly    any.      'J'homas, 

A.  68. 
Necessary.    B.  VIII.  96. 
Relations  : 

Between  employers  and  employed.    See  Anal.  Ind. 
Between     landowner,     occupier,     and     labourer. 

Thomas,  A.  6. 
Between   landlord   and   tenant  aifects  system  of 

farming.    Thomas,  A.  14  (i). 

Rents  op  Cottages  : 

See  Anal.  Ind.  **  CotUign  Aecommo  lotion.** 

Paid  by  sale  of  pigs  in  North   Wales.     Thomas, 

A.  55. 
Rents  op  Far  us : 

Advance  in,  leads  to  employment  of  lads  instead 

of  able-bodied  labourer.-*.     B.  II.     App.  B.  5. 
Basis  of  valuation,  iO/.  per  coa\     B  Vtll.  22. 
High,   prevent  employment   of   sufficient   labour. 

B.  IL  16.    App.  B.  2. 

Particulars  of.    B.  III.  10.    B.  VIII.  22. 
Re-adjuBtment  required    B.  II.    App.  B.  2,  5. 
Reduction  of,  temporary.    B.  II.  16.    B.  VIII.  22. 


Rewards  for  long  service  no  longer  given.     Thomas, 
A.  18. 

Rheumatism,  prevalence  of.     B.  II.    App.  B.  10  (a). 

Rights  op  Common  attached  to  farms.     B.  VIII.  11. 

Sanitary  condition  of  cottages : 

See  Anal.  lad.    *'  Cottage  Accommodation.'' 
'lliomas,  A.  iS. 

Sanitarv  Inspectors: 

Badly  paid.     B.IV.  31. 

Extract  from  report  of  summ  iry  of  work.    B.  V.  34. 

App.  D. 
Trained  staff  of,  wanted.    Thomas,  A.  49. 

Savings  ; 

Mostly  deposited  in   Post  Office   Savings   Banks. 
B.  II.  38. ;  or  with  building  societies,  B.  VII.  44. 
Of  labourers.     B.  V.  41,  57. 

Savings  Banks  : 

liittle  attempt  made  to  create.     B.  VIII.  94. 

Post  Office,  information  as  to,  wanted.     B.  III.  68. 

Post  Office,  used  by  unmarried  servants,  especially 

girls.     B.  III.  (JO.  *^        J 

Post  Office,  servants  realise  facilities  of.    Thomas, 

B.  IV.  49. 
Post  Office,  not  much  used.    B.  V.  57. 
Scheme   for  investment  of  school  pence.    B.  IV. 

App.  F.  ^ 

Savings  op  Labourers: 

Ability  of  farm  servants  to  save.     B.   II.    App. 

B.  7. 
Instances.     B.   III.    2;    B.  IV.    57;    B.   VI.   52; 

B.  VII.  r>2. 
Motive  for    saving   wanting  whore   there    is    no 

pro.spect  of    obtaining    small  holding.     A.   63; 

Opportunities  of.     B.  IV.  67 ;  B.  VII.  52. 
Servant  Girls: 

Dairymaids  scarce.     B.  III.  31;  B.  V.  15;  B.  VL 

14. 
Farm,  difficult  to  obtain.    A.  17. 
Hours  of  work  long.     A.  29 ;  B.  III.  35 ;  B.  VI.  21 ; 

Servants  : 

Men  (generally  unmarried)  lodged  and  boarded  by 
employer.     B.  II.  18.    Foot-note  to. 

Able  to  save  half  waga«.     B.  IV.  57. 

Allowed  by  some  employers  to  deal  in  stock  on 
their  own  account.    B.  II.  38. 

Demand  for  greater  than  for  married  men.  B.  III. 
23  ;  B.  V.  11. 

Education  of,  improved,  manners  more  powdv. 
B.  III.  67.  "^ 

Hours  of  rising  later  than  formerly.     B.  V.  19. 

Sleeping  accommodation  on  farm  described. 
B.  VI.  38. 

Sleep  over  stables  and  cow -sheds.    B.  II.  30. 

Term  of  engagement,  date  of  commencement,  half- 
yearly  hirings.     B.  VI.  16 ;  B.  VII.  17. 

Yearly.    B.  II.  19,  20;  B.  IV.  19;  B.  V.  17. 

Shearing  competitions.    B.  IV.  15. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  numbers  of.    B.  I.    App.  D. 

Sheep  : 

Men  allowed  to  keep  a  ewe  or  two   in   a  flock. 

B.  VIII.  84. 
Milking,  decline  of.     B.  I.  11. 
Of  the  parish,  entrusted  to  one  man  when  on  the 

sheepwalks.    B.  IV.  13. 
Pasture  more  common  than  cow  pasture.    Thomas, 

A.  54. 

Pastured    on    certain     commons    by    labourers. 

B.  VII.  42. 

Shepherds:  Professional,  wages  of,   and  kind  of  wcrk. 
B.  VIII.  57. 

Shopkeeper  :  Sells  foreign,  not  Welsh  farm  produce. 
X).  IV.  6. 
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Situation  op     Cottages.      See  Anal. 
Acrommodation.*' 


Ind. 


'CoUioge 


Small  Freeholders:   Nearly  extinct.     B.  III.  9. 
Small  Holders: 

Casual    work    on    farms   done    chiefly  by    these 
(Dolgelly).    B.IV.  18.  ^     ^ 

Exist  only  by  work  at  mines  and  quarries.  B.  IV.  6. 
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Small  Holpimgs  : 

Act  should  be  put  in  operation,  a  suggestion  by 

labourers  at  Meifod.    B.  III.  64. 
Advantages    of,    to    wife    and    family.    Thomas, 

A.  66.    B.n.  36. 

Amalgamation  of,  complained  of.  B.  I.  6.     B.  IV. 

46. 
Buildings  expensive.     B.  VIII.  19. 
Common  rights  attached  to.    B.  VII.  42. 
Competition  for.    B.  II.  39. 
Cultivated  better  than  large.    B.  IV.  12. 
Decreased  numbers  by  some  traced  to  Education 

Acts.    B.  VIIL6. 
Employment,  supplementary,  needed  for  success. 

B.  III.  66. 

Grievances  of  labourers  as  to.    Thomas,  A.  66. 
Incentive  to  thrift.    Thomas,  A.  63. 
Increase  of  desired.    Thomas,  A.  72.    B.  VIII.  19. 
Intermixture  of  desirable.    A.  63. 
Labour,  little  employed  upon.    B.  II.  6. 
,       Labourers  often  hold.    Thomas,  A.  6. 

Numbers  of,  comparative.    B.  11.  36.   B.  V.  41. 
considerable  (Builth).     B.   II.   39. 
B.  VIIL  86. 
,,  dtfCreased.    B.  II.  56. 

Occupied  by  owners,  prevalence  of,  in  Pembroke. 

B.  11.  4. 
Provident  habits  promoted  by.     Thomas,  A.  63. 

B.  V.  57. 
Quarrymen  provided  with.    B.  IV.  45.    App.  0. 
Rents  of.     B.  VIIL  86. 
Bents  charged  by  farmers  to  sub-tenants,     B.  II. 

App.  B.  10. 
Siee  of,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
,,      Thomas,  A.  56. 

„       should  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow.    B.  III. 
54. 

HoBRiETT  AND  Ohderliness  : 

Of  district  good.     B.  IV.  17. 

General  improvement  in.    B.  VIIL  43. 

Of  labourers.    B.  V.  54 ;  B.  VH.  51. 

Soil  : 

Vale  of  Glamorgan.    Extremely  fertile.    B.  I.  3. 

Squarb-box  Odttagbs  :  Described.    Thomas,  A.  47  (3). 

Squatters  :  At  Llanfihangel.     B.  VIIL  20. 

Beclaim     land ;      arrangements     with      owners. 
B.  ni.  51. 

"Stang":  Surface  measure   in  Wales,   160  yds.    by 
16  yds.    Thomas,  B.  II.    App.  B.  9  (a). 

Statistics:  Of  x)opulation.    B.  III.  14.    {See  Popula- 
tion.) 

Standard  :  Of  living  high,  said  to  decrease  demand  for 
smallholdings.    B.  VIII.  86. 

Steam  :  Purposes  used  for  in  farming.    Thomas,  A.  8. 

Stock  :  Kind  of  in  district.    B.  VIIL  12. 

Stock  Baisers  :  Population  of,  less  settled  than  one  of 
com  growers.     B.  IV.  14. 

Stock.     Baising:      Substituted     for    dairy     farming. 
B.  VIU.  16. 

Sunday  Schools:  Importance  of,  in  Wales.    Thomas, 
A.  68.    App.  D. 

SuN3>AX    Work  :  See    Anal.  Ind.    **  Engagement,  Con- 
ditions of,** 

Supply  op  Cottages  ;  See  Anal.  Ind.  **  Cottage  Accom- 
modation.'* 

Supply  of  Labour:  See  Anal.  Ind. 

Tallymen  (Itinerant  hawkers) : 

InNortli  Wales.     Thomas.  A.  63. 
Business  done   by,  makes  labourers  extravagant. 
B.  VI.  53. 


Tea  and  Copfe«: 
Thomas,  A.  39. 


Increasingly    used     by    labourers. 


Technical  Education  :  Supplied  by  colleges,  results  of. 
Thomas,  A.  20. 

Tenants  :  Capital  inadequate,  owing  to  competition  for 
farms.    Thomas,  A.  4. 

Tenements  :  See  Houses. 

Tenurjs:  Twelve  months  by  labourers  holding  land — 
disadvantage  of,  to  employer.    B.  III.  32. 


Tenure  of  Cottages  :  See  Anal. 
modation,*' 


Ind.  "  Cottage  Acconh' 


Thatching  :  Better  done  than  in  Enirland  (Anfirlesev). 
B.  VL13.  V      6       J'/ 

Thrift  :  Want  of,  men  and  women  extravagant.  B.  VIIL 
45. 

Time  Lost  in  Wet  Weather  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Engage- 
ment,  Oonditionn  of.** 

Tobacco  : 

Chewing,  habit  common.    B.  VI.  52.    B.  VHI.  43. 

Manufactory.    B.  VI.  5. 

Use  of,  increasing.    B.  VII.  51. 

Trades  Unions  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 

Unemploied  :  No  appreciable  number  of  those  willing 
to  work    Thomas,  A.  12. 


United  Counties    Benefit  Society. 
See  Benefit  Societies. 


Thomas,    A.  60. 


Urban  Population  :  Decrease  of.    B.  III.  12. 

See  Anal.  Ind. 


Ventilation  op  Cottages 
AccommodaMon.** 

Village  Industries  : 
Declining ;     except 

B.  HI.  31. 
Decrease  of,  effect  on  population. 

Village  Institutes  :  Bare. 


'Cottage 


small  grocers    and   drapers. 
B.  in,  18. 


Thomas,  A.  68. 

Villages  : 

Artisans  diminished  in  number.  B.  IL  15. 
Close— none  in  Builth  district.  B.  VIIL  7. 
Growth  of.    B.  VI.  31. 

•  Modem— usually  grouped  round  a  chapel.    A.  45. 
Origin  of  many  cottages  built    by  squatters  on 

w^aste      A    45 
Visits  of  A.  C.  to  B.  IV.  33  to  37.    B.  VI.  36. 

Village  Lue  :  Cannot  weld  labourers  into  a  community. 
Thomas  ^A.  45. 

VoLUNTARTf   ORGANISATIONS;     For    Spreading,    sanitwy 
knowledge  wanted.    Thomas,  A.  id. 

Volunteer  : 

Corps  kept  up  by  Captain  Owen  Thomas.    B.  VI. 

55. 
No  corps  in  Merioneth.    B.  IV.  17. 

Wages  : 

See  Anal.  Index.     Wages  a/nd  Earnings : 
Advance  in,  since  1814.    B.  1. 16. 
Advance  during  12  or  15  years.  B.  II.  App.  B.  5  (1). 
Charities,  effect  of,  on.    B.  HI.  22' 
Comparative  statements  as  to,  generally.    B.  VIII. 
58. 
„  at  particular  periods,  1794  and  1892. 

B.  nL  36;  1814andl892.  B.  L  18; 
1867, 1880, 1892.  B.  IV.  28 ;  1867, 
1882,   1892.   B.  VI.  23;    1879    to 
1892.  A.  34. 
particular  statements,  1800  to  1893. 
B.  VIL  C.  2;  1870  and  1890.    B.  V.  IL  C.  8; 
1877  to  1892.    B.  VILC.  L 
Depressed  by  lavish  outdoor  relief.    B.  II.  14. 
Disparity  in,  due  to  ignorance  of  labourers.    A.  31. 
Fluctuating.    A.  34. 
Increased  more  for  servants  than  for  labourers. 

B.  IV.  28. 
Outdoor  poor  relief  keeps  down.    B.  II.  14. 
Bate  of,  less  uniform  than  in  other  classes.    A.  31. 
Supplementary    opportunities,    "Barkinsr."        B 

Vin.  64. 
Servants  paid  quarterly.    B.  V.  17. 
Uniform  for  skilled  and  unskilled.    A.  42. 
Uniformity  promoted  by  hiring  fairs.    A.  31. 

Water  Power: 

Purposes  used  for  on  farms.  Thomas,  A.  8. 
Used  for  agricultural  and  other  work.     B.  IV.  5. 

Water  Supply: 

Local  authority  unable  to  improve.    B.  IV.  40. 
See  Anal.  Ind.  "  Cottage  Accommodation.** 

Watering  Places:  A  good  market  for  farm  produce. 
B.  VIIL  5.  ^ 

Weaving  flannel  by  hand-loom.    B.  IV.  5. 

Welshmen  in  South  Pembroke  finer  race  than  in  North 
B.  IL  5. 

Women,  Employment  of:  See  Anal.  Ind.  ** Engagement, 
Conditions  of.*'    See  also  *'  Female  Labour,  Girh.*' 
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W^OM  EX  » 

Avoid  work  on  farms.     B.  I.  20 ;  B.  II.     App.  B.  4 

Demoralised  through  want  of  work  ;  take  to  drink. 

B.  V.  55. 
Drink  tea  ;  suffer  from  indigestion.     B.  II.  29. 
Growing  tendency  of,  to  indulge  in  intoxicants. 

B.  V.°55. 
Hours    longer  than  men's.    Thomas,  A.    29;  B. 

VII.  21. 
Invest  more  in  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  than  men. 

B.  II.  38. 
Late  hours  of  work  ol,  leads  to  immorality.    A.  29. 
Milk  and  men  feed  the  cows.    B.  V.  15. 
Servants,    scarcity    of,    caa9ed    by    long    hours. 
B.  III.  35. 
Women's  Club  at  St.  Bride's  Major.    B.  I.   App.  A. 
Women's    Earnings  :    See    Anal.    Ind.    **  Wages    and 

Earnings.'' 
Women's  Friendly  Society.    B.  I.  27 ;  B.  IV.  48.    See 
also  Benefit  Societies. 


Women's     Wages  : 
Earnings,'* 


See     Anal.     Ind.     "  Wages    and       Tn 

ma 
Wood  and  Plantation  :  Acreage  of.    B.  III.  6 ;  B.  IV.  4.   ^"^^^ 

Wood  Oasving  and  other  handiworks  hare  died  out. 
Thomas,  A.  18. 

Work: 

For  women.    Thomas,  A.  16. 

Class    of,    at  which    labourers    have    improved. 

Thomas,  A.  18. 
Want  of  will  in  doing  greater  than  want  of  skill. 

B.  VI.  13. 
Insufficient  for  employment  of  native  population* 

B.  IV.  12. 

Workhouse:  Well  managed;  accommodation  reqDires 
re-arranging.     B.  VIII.  26. 

Works  in  South  Wales  attract  labourers.      Thomas, 
A.  11. 

Ybombn  :    Old   class    of,  has    disappeared.      Thomas, 
A.  5.     B.  I.  5:  B.  VIII.  8. 


List  of  Names  of  Peksons  mentioned  as  giving  Evidence,  or  from  whose  Reports  Extracts  are 
quoted,  or  who  have  written  Letters  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  Inquiry  : 

Jokes,  Fanner  at  Llysdinam.    Chapman,  B.  VIIL  38. 
Jones,  Edward,  M.OM.    Thomas,  B.  IV.  31,  32,  38. 


Addie,  Forrester,  Agmt  to  Povns  Castle  Estate.  Thomas, 

A.  21.    App.  C.  («).    B.  III.  26. 
Assistant  Chakity  Commissionbks.    Thomas,  B.  V.  32. 
BmcHAM,    F.    T.,     Poor    Law     Inspector.       Thomas, 

B.  n.  14;  B.  IIL21. 

BowEN,  D.  H.,  Farmer.     Thomas,  B.  11.  App.  B.  9  (a). 

Bkigstock,  W.  O.,  Chairman  of  Boanrd  of  Guardians. 

Thomas,  B.  JI.  33.    App.  B.  10  (fe). 

Bkocklebank,      Farmer.        Thomas,       A.      22,      66; 

B.V.  13,  49,  56. 
Browne,  Murray,  Poor  Law  Inmeeior  for  North  Wales 

District.    Thomas,  B.  II.  14. 

CowPER,  Coles,  Agent  to  Sir  John  BeyUfu.    Chapman, 
B.  Vni.  2. 19,  36,  39,  41,  57,  92,  103, 107. 

CuLLET,  George,  C.B.    Thomas,  B.  IT.  2,  6,  11,  15,  26, 
27,  32,  35. 

D'Abth,*  M.O.Efor  Buckingham.    Thomas,  A.  49. 

Davies,  Walter,  Reverend.    Thomas,  B.  III.  36. 
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Davis,  Farmer.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  39. 

Doyle,  Andrew.    Thomas,  B.  L  15;    B.  II.  15  ;   B.  IV. 
12,  28,  42 ;  B.  Vn.  15.  31. 

DuGDALE,  Marshall.    Thomas,  A.  60,  72 ;    B.  III.  2, 10, 
26,  27,  32,  40,  ^9. 

Evans,  D.,  Reverend.    Thomas,  B.  IV.     App.  D. 

Ij^Y,  Baldock,  M.O.H.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  70,  72. 

GiLCHKisT,    Professor    at   Bangor    College.       Thomas, 

A.  22.    App.  C. 

GRipprrHS,    E.,    Agent  for   Na/wna/u   Estate.    Thomas, 

B.  IV.  16. 

Grihpiths,   J.    Howard,    County    Councillor.    Thomas. 
B.  II.     App.  B.  9  (c). 

GRiFriTHS,   M.O.H.    for   Milford.     lliomas,  B.  II.  6. 

App.  B.  8  (1). 
Howell,  Councillor  qf  Peneold.    Thomas,  B.  I.  5,  12. 

Hughes,  Medwyn  J.,  M.O.H.    Thomas,  B.  V.  56. 
Hughes,  Samuel,  Chairman  of  County  Council.   Thomas, 
B.  VI.  49,  50. 

Hunt,  Brooke,  Commissioyier  of  Agriculture.    Thomas, 
B.  III.  26. 

James,   Yeoman  Farmer,    Thomas,  B.  II.     App.  B.  3. 

Jenkins,  Blandy,  Cowicillor.    Thomas,  A.  22,  30. 

Jenkins,  W.,  Farmer.    Thomas,  B.  I.  7. 

John,  B.  0.,  of    Craigyborion.    Thomas,  B.  II.    App. 
B.  1. 

John,     William,     Betu/ming    Officer     fo      Cowbridge. 
Thomas,  B.  I.  8. 

Johnson,  H.  Vanghan,  Commissioner  upon  Slate  Ed/uca* 
Hon  in  Wales,  1847.     Thomas,  B.  IV.  42. 


Note.— M.O.H.  denotes  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Jones,  J.  M. ,  Tenant  Farmer.    Thomas,  B.  IIL  26. 

JoNBS,  J.,  Farmer,    Thomas,  B.  V.  11. 

JoNis,  W.  B.  C,  Estate  Agent.  Thomaa,  B.  VIL 
App.  D. 

Kay,  George.    Thomas,  B.  IIL  36. 

Lefpingwbll,  Doctor.    Thomas,  A.  70.    App.  E. 

Lewis,  John,  Land  Valuer.    Thomas,  B.  I.  7. 

Lewis,  James,  Councillor.    Thomas,  B.  II.  36. 

Lewis,  Lloyd,  Landowner.  Chapman,  B.  VEIL  29, 
57,  82,  86. 

M.  0.  H.    Thomas,  B.  V.  34,  36. 

Mellob,  I.,  M.O.H.    Thomas,  B.  I.  33.    App.  B. 

MooG,  Clifton.  Farmer.  Chapman,  B.  VIII.  39,  42, 
60,  100,  103. 

MooRSOM,  Farm&i'.    Chapman,  B.  VIII.  44. 

NoBHAN,  F.  H.,  Commissioner  on  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  AgrievUure.  Thomas,  B.VH. 
31. 

Owen,  J.  M.,  M.O.H    Thomas,  B.  II.   App.  B.  8  (4). 

Owen,  John,  Reverend.    Thomas,  B.  VII.  6, 15,  29, 53. 

Pabey,  Evan,  Farmer.     Thomas,  B.  VII.  43,  47. 

Parby,  Tom.    Thomas,  A.    App.  C  (c.) 

Parsons,  Franklin  Inspector  for  Local  Gfovemment 
Board.    Thomas,  B.  IV.  33. 

Pobtman,  Hon.  B.  B.    Thomas,  B.  I.  15. 

Powell  and  Gbant,  Estate  Agents.   Chapman,  B.  VIII. 
33,  67,  82. 

Powell,  jV.  R.  H.,  late  M.P.  for  Oa/rma/rihenshire. 
Thomas,  B.  II.  88.     App.  B.  4. 

Pbichabd,  J.,  Vicar.    Thomas,  B.  VI.  46. 

Pbichabd,  T.,  Farmer.    Thomaa,  B.  VI.  41,  49.  50. 

Pbitchabd,  Doctor.    Thomas,  B.  I.  23. 

Pughe,  W.  D.,  Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians.  Thomas, 
B.  III.  27. 

Randall,  Henry,  Agent  to  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Thomas, 
B.  L  5. 

Rees,  Hngh.  M.O.H.    Thomas,  B.  VII.  36. 

Registrar-General  op  Births.     Thomas,  B.  II.  12. 

RoiiERTS,  Daniel,  Farmer.    Thomas,  B.  V.  11,  52. 

Roberts,  Hugh,  Quarryman.  Thomas,  B.  IV.  App.  C. 

RocH,   N.   A.,   of    Tenby,     Thomas,  B.   II.    App.  B. 

7(c). 

Sanitary  Inspectob,  for  BiUhin.    Thomas,  B.  V.  34. 

Stanley  op  Aldebley,  Lord.  Thomas,  B.  VI.  13,  34, 
40.    App.  D. 

Spear,  John,  Inspector  for  Local  Government  Board. 
Thomas,  B.  I.  23. 
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A.— SUMMARY   REPORT. 


Thb 
To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Agricul- 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  ^  '^^^^ 

2,  Haroourt  Buildings,  Temple,  jo^u, 

Sm,  June  1893. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  a  Summary 
Report  in  respect  of  the  various  district  reports,  from  time  to  time  submitted  by  me  to 
the  Commission,  on  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland. 

1.  The  districts  assigned  to  me  were  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  coimties  of —  Districts 

1st.  Caithness,  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Ross ;  visited. 

2nd.  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Bute,  and  South  Argyle ; 

3rd.  Stirling  and  Dumbarton ; 

4th.  Lanark  (North),  and  Linlithgow ;  and 

5th.  Wigtown,  Kircudbright,  and  Dumfries. 

To  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  myself  a  general  direction  was  given  that 
the  inquiries  should  be  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  cultivated  areas ;  hence 
the  various  counties  mentioned  must  be  understood  as  having  been  visited  in  respect  of 
such  arable  or  cultivated  districts  only. 

2.  In  conducting  such  inquiries  I  placed  myself  first  in  communication  with  the  Method  of 
leading  oflScials  of  the  county  under  inspection,  and  through  them  was  enabled  to  inquiry, 
obtain  access  to  any  local  associations  of  an  agricultural  character,  whether  established  on 

behalf  of  masters  or  of  labourers.  General  societies,  such  as  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  furnished  me  with  names  of  witnesses, 
and  from  them  I  readily  obtained  evidence,  though  in  one  district  some,  whom  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  personally,  were  inadvertently  overlooked,  and  thus  communica- 
tion with  them  was  by  writing  only.  After  consultation  with  the  various  parties  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  correspondence  before  my  arrival  in  the  district,  I  arranged  to 
hold  public  meetings,  these  being  usually  announced  as  intended  for  **  tenant  farmers 
and  others,"  or  for  **  farm  servants  and  other  agricultural  labourers "  respectively, 
though  in  one  case  (the  Isle  of  Bute)  the  arrangements  made  were  for  a  joint 
meeting. 

3.  My  object  in  holding  separate  meetings  was  to  enable  each  representative  body,  As  to  ex- 
and  especially  that  of  the  labourers,  to  speak  with  greater  freedom ;  and  this  course  was  P^^'^^y  ^^ 
several  times  approved  of  by  the  employers  themselves.     On  many  occasions  I  read  meetings  of 
the  evidence  of  the  farmers  to  the  ploughmen  before  they  gave  their  own  evidence,  and  employers 
sometimes  I  adopted  a  similar  proceeding  when  about  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the  »nd  em- 
farmers.  P^^J®^- 

In  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  the  farmers  assisted  in  forming  the  joint  meeting  by 
circulating  the  necessary  information,  and  by  allowing  their  men  away  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  their  turning  out  at  night,  the  meetings  for  the  labouring  class  being  usually 
held  in  the  evenings.  I  did  not  observe  any  disadvantage  to  the  men  from  this  arrange- 
■  ment,  and  they  were  certainly  not  overawed,  as  was  shown  in  various  ways,  and  especially 
by  the  good  humour  that  prevailed.  At  one  or  two  other  places  the  spokesmen  at 
labourers'  meetings  said  they  would  not  care  if  a  hundred  farmers  were  present.  It 
son(ietimes  happened  that  members  of  the  one  class  would  be  at  a  meeting  intended 
for  the  other ;  when  the  meeting  was  for  labourers,  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
was  called  to  the  fact,  the  labourers  invariably  requested  the  employers  to  remain. 
After  a  farmers'  meeting  at  Stranraer  it  transpired  that  some  of  the  labourers,  who 
were  to  appear  before  me  in  the  same  building  in  the  evening,  had  attended  through- 
out. The  farmers  present,  though  aware  of  the  fact,  abstained  from  calling  my 
attention  to  it. 

4.  Besides  holding  such  meetings   as  required   by   the  instructions,  I  also  held  Perscmal 
interviews  with  the  labourers  on  particular  farms,  and  occasionally  with  individual  interviews, 
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labourers,  either  in  the  field  or  the  cottage.  Market  days  being  in  many  places 
extinguished  by  the  auction  marts,  I  attended  these  several  times,  and  was  thus 
put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  then,  or  later  on,  useful  information,  and  was  enabled  to 
make  such  applications  as  were  possible  for  the  release  of  labourers  in  time  to  attend 
either  meetings  or  interviews. 

It  was  of  course  also  a  part  of  my  duty  to  hold  communication  with  any  other  parties 
accessible  and  capable  of  giving  light  on  the  subject  of  inquiry.  I  accordingly  called 
on  various  ministers  of  religion,  usually  inquiring  for  the  oldest  resident,  unless  any 
one  had  in  a  special  manner  identified  himself  with  the  rural  population.  Also  I 
received  assistance  from  county  medical  oflScers,  inspectors  of  poor,  and  schoolmasters, 
and  again  from  men  now  variously  employed,  but  who  in  their  younger  days  had  been 
farm  servants,  and  were  still  well  in  touch  with  labourers  of  the  present  time. 

5.  In  recording  in  the  separate  reports  the  effect  of  the  evidence  given  I  have 
followed  the  general  line  of  subjects  as  set  forth  in  Circular  No.  HE.,  or  *'  Notes  of 
Inquiry,"  and  at  all  meetings  it  was  my  practice  to  go  through  the  various  items  of  tiie 
notes,  these,  however,  being  modified  to  meet  variations  between  the  agricultural 
customs  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  conclusions 
formed  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects  should  be  expressed,  I  was  not  immindful  of  the 
direction  to  us  that  the  Reports  were  to  be  of  a  concise  character. 

6.  Por  a  particular  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  districts  visited  I 
would  refer  to  the  remarks  preliminary  to  each  separate  Report.  It  may  be  stated 
however  that  though  the  northern  rather  than  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  exhibit 
lofty  ranges  of  mountain  land,  the  two  counties  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  field  of 
inquiry  are  in  the  main  of  much  less  mountainous  character  than  the  counties  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  them,  and  the  people  are  thus  not  in  fact  "  Highlanders,"  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  considered  in  race. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  moderately  elevated  land  both  in  Caithness 
and  Orkney,  and  this  has  been  found  suitable  for,  and  within  the  century  has  been 
extensively  adapted  to,  the  general  cultivation  of  cereals  and  green  crops. 

Turning  to  the  next  district,  Ayrshire,  Renfrew,  Bute,  and  South  Argyle,  hilly  or 
mountainous  land  appears  in  certain  portions  of  the  counties,  but  generally  they  are 
distinguished  by  either  a  moderately  high  table  land,  or  by  hill  and  valley  cultivation 
extending  in  the  case  of  Ayrshire  to  nearly  a  half  and  in  Renfrew  to  nearly  two-thirds. 
But  in  South  Argyle  or  the  peninsula  of  Cantire  the  central  part  becomes,  in  the  northern 
direction,  gradually  too  elevated  for  extensive  cultivation,  and  the  arable'  districts  are 
thus  confined  to  the  southern  portions  and  to  a  margin  by  the  sea  on  either  side. 

Stirlingshire  and  Dumbartonshire  have  a  greater  proportion  of  hill  land  to  the  whole 
extent  than  the  counties  last  named  ;  but  in  the  former  county  and  along  its  northern 
boundary  (the  River  Forth)  lies  a  considerable  plain  of  stiff  clay,  known  as  the  Carse 
of  Stirling.  Between  this  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  county  a  wide  range  of  high 
uplands  prevails  until  it  sinks  into  a  narrow  span  of  agricultural  soil,  a  renewal  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  west  towards  Loch  Lomond,  The  boldness  of  the  physical 
features  of  Dumbartonshire  prepares  us  for  a  limited  area  of  low-lying  land,  and 
accordingly  about  two-thirds  of  the  county  are  excluded  from  cultivation. 

Lanark  and  Linlithgow  present  hill  and  valley,  the  hills  in  the  former  county  rising 
to  mountains  as  they  approach  Dumfriesshire  in  the  south.  A  more  even  surface  is 
presented  by  Lanarkshire  towards  the  north  and  by  Linlithgow  to  the  east,  and  in 
both  counties  considerable  mineral  wealth  abounds  and  is  largely  worked. 

The  counties  of  the  last  district  visited  offer  some  contrasts  in  their  physical  features, 
for  while  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries  present  a  considerable  proportion  of  elevated 
land,  either  of  rocky  heath  or  wild  moorland,  Wigtownshire  displays  a  surface  of 
moderate  elevation  over  nearly  the  whole  extent,  and  this,  though  not  without  wide 
ranges  of  peaty  moss,  is  largely  cultivated. 

7.  Though  in  the  northern  counties  I  travelled  venr  near  the  land  of  '^  the  mountain 
"  and  the  flood,*'  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Scotland  encountered  "  the  shaggy 
*^  heath  and  peaty  moss,'*  cultivation,  or  at  least  the  profitable  use  of  the  soil,  appeared 
to  be  very  generally  practised  wherever  agricultural  operations  could  be  carried  on 
with  success.  I  saw  also  the  territory  where  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  had 
endeavoured  (in  places  where  success  was  not  certain)  to  turn  wild  land  into  arable 
farms.  Aft^r  vast  expense  both  in  labour  and  buildings,  such  lands,  as  is  well  known, 
are  now  found  unprofitable,  and  it  is  alleged  are  of  even  less  agricultural  value  than 
the  original  untilled  soil. 
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8.  In  Orkney  and  Caithness  much  has  been  done  within  the  last  50  or  60  years  to        The 
turn-  to  profitable  account  extensive  tracts  of  land  partly,  I  believe,  from  the  growing     ^^^^^ 
practice  of  farmers  to  work  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.     Crofters'  dwellings  and    laboubkr. 

patches  were  numerous  enough,  but  as  a  rule  there  was  not  mucfai  to  admire  in  the        

condition   of  the   holdings,  while  the  buildings   were   almost  invariably  of  inferior  ^^^^^^ 
character.     Having  on  one  occasion  been  shown   a  farm  of  some  extent  where  the  *"  ^  ^  ^^^* 
cultivation  was  excellent,  the  fences  in  order,  and  the  new  dwelling-house  of  superior  ^'^^™"* 
construction,  the  secretary  of  a  ploughman's  union  informed  me  that  it  was  a  crof ter  s 
holding,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  remarkable  exception  from  the 

general  rule.     In  past  times,  however,  the  crofters  appear  to  have  usefully  turned 
over  patches  of  land  on  the  hill  sides,  and  so  extended  generally  the  cultivated  area.* 

The  condition  of  the  crofters  as  a  class  was  not  I  thought  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  my  inquiry,  for  their  position  was  less  that  of  agricultural  labourers  than  of  quasi 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  general  range  of  inquiry  I  heard 
that  they  were  willing  to  and  did  work  for  surrounding  farmers,  but  in  other  parts 
that  they  habitually  declined  to  do  so,  even  when  the  crofts  were  poor  indeed. 

The  reference  made  to  the  general  character  of  the  two  most  northern  counties  Prcxlactive- 
under  notice   relatively  to  those  south  of  them  applies   to   Caithness   and   Orkney  "^ssofsoil 
relatively  to  each  other.     For  Caithness  according  to  the  Agricultural  Return  of  1892,  *°       ^^^' 
with  a  total  area  of  land  and  water  of  446,017  acres,  contains  a  cultivated  area  of 
110,531  acres,  while  in  Orkney  with  a  total  area  of  249,565  acres,  the  cultivated  area 
extended  in  1891  to  110,583  acres,  though  reduced  in   1892  to  106,602  acres.     It  is 
curious  to  note  that  whereas  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  crop  was  originally  resisted 
in  Orkney,  and  was  only  adopted  after  some  pressure  from  a  Nobleman  with  extensive 
possessions  in  the  county,  the  returns  of  1892  show  that  the  acreage  of  the  root  in 
Orkney  was  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  Caithness,  and  that  the  acreage  of  green  crops 
collectively  was  actually  in  excess,  as  was   indeed   the   case   with   all   other   crops. 
Further    it  appears  from  Government  returns   tabulated  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  (Fifth  Series,  Vol.  III.,  1891)  that  the  ordinary  average  yield  of  the 
turnip  crop  per  acre  in  Orkney  is  16*81  tons  or  higher  by  one  ton  per  acre  than  in 
Caithness.     And   from   the  same  source  we  find  that   in  Orkney  field  potatoes  are 
produced  at  the  average  rate  of  7*54  tons  per  acre,    thus   exceeding   the  average 
produce  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

In  reapect  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  the  returns  show  that  the  two  former  are  the  Cattle  trade, 
more  numerous  in  Orkney,  while  Caithness  shows  a  very  great  preponderance  in  sheep. 
The  growth  of  the  cattle  trade  from  Orkney  is  remarkable  and  would  probably  increase 
further  if  greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  transit  of  cattle.  But  it  was 
represented  to  me  that  a  steamboat  company,  having  practically  a  monopoly,  declines 
to  afford  convenient  arrangements  on  shore  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  animals 
previous  to  embarkation. 

These  remarks  upon  the  agricultiu'al  features  of  the  two  counties  first  investigated 
have  extended  rather  beyond  the  cursory  view  proposed  to  be  taken  of  the  entirety 
of  the  districts  visited,  but  they  will  be  found  to  have  some  bearing  on  points  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  such  as  the  supply  of  labour. 

9.  The  highly  mountainous  character  of  Sutherland  and  Eoss  leaves  but  a  small  Sutherland 
proportion  for  cultivation,  and  thus  Sutherland  with  a  total  area  of  1,345,480  acres,  «^d  ^^s- 
while  making  good  use  of  the  eastern  margin  of  soil,  exhibited  in  1892  an  area  in  corn 

crops  of  only  9,775  acres,  and  of  green  crops  4,803  acres,  oats  and  turnips  being  the 
chief  produce  respectively.  The  number  of  sheep,  however,  as  would  be  expected,  is 
considerable  over  the  whole  county,  and  in  1892  reached  to  over  213,000. 

In  Ross  the  total  acreage  is  still  greater,  but  the  cultivated  area  bears  a  much  larger 
proportion,  and  the  corn  and  green  crops  in  1892  jointly  covered  upwards  of  70,000 
acres,  while  the  sheep  numbered  340,000.  Barley,  oats,  and  turnips  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities. 

10.  The  second  district,  in  so  far  as  it  comprises  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  differs  from  the  Ayr,  Ren- 
preceding  in  that  there  is  a  more  extended  area  of  cultivated  land,  and  that  dairying  fr«w,  Bute, 
is  a  very  special  feature  in  farming  operations.     The  manufacture  of  cheese  has  in  ^^  South 
Ayrshire  developed  considerably  both  by  private  industry  and  from  the  action  of  local  j)^L^' 
associations,  but  it  was  said  nevertheless  that  American  competition  is  very  sensibly  felt,  districts. 

In  both  counties  com  and  green  crops  abound,  Ayrshire  being  distinguished  par- 
ticularly by  the  great  advance  made  in  late  years  in  the  cultivation  of  the  early  potato. 

*  Croits  may  be  regarded  as  *'  nurseries  of  a  bardj  race,  but  wben  the  croft  is  small  it  yields  an  insufficient 
*^  maintcuance,  and  even  when  it  is  of  a  fair  size  the  struggle  for  existence  is  hard  and  keen."  Report  of  Church 
of  Scotland  Commission  on  Beligious  Education,  May  1893. 
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In  Bute  and  South  Argyll,  the  other  portion  of  my  seooud "  district,  agricruitural 
operations  tend,  with  respect  to ; the  former  towards  dairy  work,  most  of  it  performed 
by  the  families  of  the  tenants,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  towards  araWe  and  dairy 
farming  combined. 

11.  In  regard  to  Stirlingshire  dtiQ  Dumbartonshire,  the  third  district  assigned  td  me, 
the  clay  stratum  of  the  former  county  supplies  a  considerable  proportion  of  wheat 
But  towards  Falkirk,  on  the  east,  we  have  besides  carse  land,  the  lighter  soil  of  the 
Dryfield  and  Moss  Districts ;  and  there  is  also  rimilar  soil  to  the  west  of  the 
county.  Thus  the  whole  acreage  of  wheat  was  in  1892  only  2,000  acres  to  18,000  of 
oats.  Green  crops  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  produce,  but  dairy 
farming  in  the  west  is  making  some  progress. 

The  comparatively  small  portion  of  Dumbartonshire  that  is  of  a  lowland  character 
is  very  generally  cultivated,  but  various  manufacturing' industries  abound,  with  towns 
or  busy  centres  of  population  around  them.  To  supply  these  and  Glasgow  with  milk, 
dairy  fapns  are  more  and  more  taking  the  place,  whenever  practicable,  of  purely  arable 
or  other  holdings. 

12.  The  northern  half  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  alone  marked  for  inquiry  as 
containing  the  cultivated  area,  the  douthem  half  being  largely  pastoral.  The  Valley  of 
the  Clyde,  dividing  the  county  into  two  main  divisions,  exhibits  arable  farms  in 
abundance,  and  there  and  elsewhere  cereals,  chiefly  oats  and  barley,  flourish.  A  high 
average  yield  per  acre  in  respect  of  turnips  and  potatoes  is  recorded  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Returns.  Near  Lanark  town  the  slopes  to  the  Clyde  Valley  display  many  a 
small  strawberry  farm,  a  comparatively  new  industry,  rapidly  developing,  and  now 
extending  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  generally.  Dairy  farms  are  increasing  chiefly  for 
the  sweet  milk  trade,  when  in  touch  with  Glasgow.  The  county,  also  engaged  in  stock 
rearing,  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Clydesdale  farm  horse. 

Linlithgowshire,  with  a  pastoral  and  dairy  district  to  the  west  and  south,  expands 
into  an  arable  surface  towards  the  east,  and  producing  abundant  cereal  crops,  stands 
among  the  first  for  yield  of  oats. 

13.  The  three  counties  forming  my  fifth  and  last  district  appear  to  stand  as  to  their 
agricultural  areas  in  the  order  set  forth  in  the  margin,  the  smallest  of  such  areas 
being  first;  Wigstownshire  occupying  the  largest  proportion  of  cultivation  to  total 
area  relatively  not  only  to  the  other  two  but  to  mo;3t  of  those  in  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  other  conditions  are  favourable  to  certain  branches 
of  agriculture.  Near  Wigtown  there  is  a  carse  composed  partly  of  clay  and  partly  of 
moss,  the  whole  of  the  former  being  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
latter  reclaimed ;  wheat,  beans,  and  oats  are  the  produce  of  the  district.  In  other 
parts  either  mixed  arable  and  dairy  farms,  or  dairy  farms  simply,  are  common.  In 
Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfriesshire  the  lower  districts  having  an  arable  area  of  a  light 
character,  green  crops  abound,  and  sheep  are  carried  with  success.  All  three  counties 
are  distinguished  for  their  turnip  crops,  Wigtownshire  appearing  to  be,  by  its  ordinary 
average  of  20  tons  to  the  acre,  at  the  head  of  Scotch  counties.* 

14.  In  regard  to  the  holdings  over  the  various  districts  under  notice,  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  north  is  towards  what  might  be  termed  large  farms  relatively  to 
certain  very  small  ones.  From  200  to  600  acres  was  a  very  general  limit.  In  some 
cases  sevei'al  farms  were  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  such  "  pluralist "  farmer  was 
not  an  acceptable  person  to  the  people,  though  generally  a  good  agriculturist. 

Towards  the  centre  districts  the  holdings  were  of  less  extent  than  in  the  north,  for 
while  ranging  from  60  to  400  acres,  the  average  would  be  150  acres.  Further  south 
and  west,  as  in  Ayrshire  and  ^Renfrewshire,  they  were  somewhat  less  still ;  the  dairy 
districts  being  well  studded  with  even  smaller  holdings.  Of  the  farms  in  these  two 
counties,  a  large  proportion  was  cultivated  either  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  labour  of 
the  farmers  and  their  families.  With  arable  farms  generally  varying  from  100  to  600 
acres  in  Wigtownshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Dumfriesshire,  and  averaging  about 
250  acres,  the  number  of  very  small  holdings  is  not  so  great.  But  farms  below  the 
above  minimum  were  to  be  found  here  and  there. 

15.  Dairying,  being  a  very  increasing  industry,  is  now  adopted  by  the  larger  farmers 
and  is  not  therefore  confined  to  occupiers  of  a  limited  acreage.  The  actual  size  of 
such  "  large  "  farms  however  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  excessive  ;  and  probably  by 
the  greater  means  of  the  occupiers,  and  the  simplification  of  farm  arrangements, 
economy  of  labour  and  of  general  expenses  would  be  effected. 

*  According  to  returns  furnished  by  estimators  in  1885. 
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It  was  put  to  me,  however,  by  the  head  of  the  staff  on  one  of  such  farms,  that  an        The 
evil  of  the  system  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  milkers,  thus  necessitating  the  male     -^^*^<^u^- 


. TUBAL 


employes  engaged  to  agree  to  the  condition  to  supply,  not  only  their  own  labour,  but  Laboubbb. 
that  of  their  own  families,  when  the  wife  might  be  the  only  person  available  and  the  — 
daughters  more  profitably  engaged  elsewhere.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  wife,  also 
mentioned  in  the  north,  is  one  which  was  put  to  me  in  a  definite  form  in  the  last- 
mentioned  counties,  and  then  in  reference  to  the  conflict  of  the  racking  with  domestic 
duties.  The  alleged  money  loss  to  the  farm  servant  from  having  his  two  daughters 
at  home  as  milkers  was  a  new  point  raised  by  a  farm  official,  a  dairy manager  or 
contractor,  locally  called  a  "dairyman."  This  was  a  complaint  pf  a  very  special 
nature  and  not  brought  to  my  notice  elsewhere  :  but  both  questions  will  be  best,  dealt 
with  under  the  head  "  Conditions  of  Engagement." 

The  immediate  point  is  that  the  so-called  large  farmer  alone  requires  this  additional 
labour,  for  with  the  more  economical  ways  of  the  Ayrshire  dairy  farmer,  who  often 
does  not  object  to  join  in  the  work  with  his  family,  male  and  female,  such  necessity 
would  notarise. 

Although  I  couid  imderstand  the  wish  to  be  free  to  accept  a  place  with  or  without 
the  inconvenient  conditions  alluded  to,  I  could  not  see  that  such  freedom  was  actually 
interfered  with,  although  no  doubt  the  greater  the  number  of  cows  on  a  farm  the  less 
likely  would  the  reduction  of  milkers  be  possible. 

The  complaint  as  to  the  large  farms  may  have  been  complicated  with  others  as  to  Personal 
the  farraers  themselves,  for  the  witness  quoted  with  much  enjoyment  the  reply  of  an    r™^^^"^ 
American  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  Wigtownshire  farmers — that  "  they  appeared  to  farmers. 
"  be  standing  on  high  ladders,  with  their  heads  at  the  end  of  a  pole  on  the  top  of  the 
"  high  ladders.'* 

Although  the  fact  that  I  saw  nothing  of  such  a  demeanour  towards  myself  may  not 
be  of  any  importance,  and  although  the  (3,epaeanour  to  the  men  would  scarcely  be 
within  my  observation,  I  think  I  ought  to  state  that  after  interviews  with  many  of  the 
farmers  I  judged  that  they  took  very  fair  interest  in  substantial  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  their  men,  and  certainly  the  answers  of  the  men  upon  the  general  relations 
between  them  and  their  employers  in  this  county  did  not  point  to  other  than  a  friendly 
footing.  It  must  be  inevitable  to  some  extent  that  the  possessor  of  a  large  holding 
with  a  large  staff  of  labourers  cannot  be  so  much  in  contact  with  them  as  the  farmer 
with  two  or  three  men,  and  who  himself  and  bis  family  are  joint  participators  in  the 
daily  duties. 

This  subject  has  come  under  the  notice  of  two  of  my  colleagues  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Gillespie  infers  from  the  evidence  received  by  him  in  two  districts  that  the  relations 
between  employers  and  e^mployed  are  better  with  the  smaller  farmers,  though  in  his 
report  on  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire  (par.  9)  he  somewhat  qualifies  this. 
Mr.  Pringle  states  that  the  greater  number  of  complaints  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  performed  came  from  the  smaller  farmers,  and  he  suggests  as  a  possible 
explanation  that  in  bad  times  they  are  less  able  to  bear  the  financial  strain,  and  so 
by  ^*  standing  over  '*  their  men  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  them  greater  results, 
produce  disagreeable  friction.  The  intervening  steward  of  a  large  farm  is,  he  thinks, 
an  arrangement  beneficial  to  the  men  for  the  very  reason  that  contact  is  not  with 
the  master.  I  have  not  had  myself  sufficient  information  to  lay  down  any  general 
proposition,  and  the  men  have  scarcely  ever  raised  the  question  spontaneously.  But 
my  original  idea,  based  upon  conversations  held  long  antecedent  to  the  Commission, 
was  that  the  labourer  showed  more  contentment  when  engaged  to  the  working  tenant 
of  a  small  farm,  as,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  more  likely  to  benefit  from  acts  of  personal 
attention  or  consideration  from  one  who  was  to  a  great  extent  his  fellow  workman. 

16.  Nevertheless  the  position  of  the  men  must  be  looked  at  all  round,  and  it  may  be  Ayrshire 
that  on  the  whole  the  labourer  on  a  large  farm  is  not  less  favourably  situated.  In  farmers. 
Stirlingshire,  hearing  from  a  ploughman  that  most  of  the  small  farmers  in  his  neigbour- 
hood  had  themselves  once  been  ploughmen,  and  remarking  thereon  that  they  must  be 
men  who  would  show  every  consideration  to  their  servants,  *'  I*m  no  so  sure,"  he  said, 
"  they  aye  seem  to  be  wanting  mair  and  mair."  I  noticed  also  that  in  a  district  where 
the  giievance  of  8  o'clock  p.m.  work  had  been  very  generally  given  up,  almost  the 
only  place  where  it  was  maintained  was  at  a  farm  held  by  a  man  who  not  so  very 
long  ago  held  the  plough  as  farm  servant,  and  still  did  the  commouiBst  daily  wort 
of  his  holding.  On  large  farms  also  it  seemed  to  me  that  more  was  done  towards 
the  due  maintenance  of  cottages,  and  in  the  granting  of  holidays.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  farmers  held  up  for  examples  were  Ayrshire  men.  And  whether  their 
better  understanding   with   their   employes,  or   their  more  moderate   holdings   and 
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practical  acquaintance  with*  all  the  departments  of  their  business,  or  the  whole 
combined,  explain  the  fact,  certain  it  is  that  in  several  counties  successful  men  were 
invaders  from  Ayrshire.  The  dairy  farming  eminence  of  Ayrshire  no  doubt  in  part 
explains  this;  but  success  was  not  always  wi^.h  daiiy  farms  nlone.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  cows,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  preferred  for  the  dairy  farms 
in  several  counties  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  were  of  Ayrshire  breed. 

17.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  certain  aspect  of  the  case  the  complaint  in  the  last 

?aragraph  was  that  the  large  farmer  required  too  many  male  and  female  labourers, 
'his  is,  of  course,  a  very  unusual  view,  the  complaint  being  always  the  other  way. 
And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  witness  only  meant  that  he  objected  to  the  con- 
dition  of  supplying  additional  labour  being  imposed  upon  him ;  for  he  and  others 
have  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  farmer  took  off  his  tall  hat,  and  that  he  and 
his  daughters  should,  at  the  busy  time,  join  in  the  general  turmoil.  Regarding  the 
more  usual  grievance  that  large  farms  rather  tend  to  the  reduction  of  labour,  1  have 
stated  in  the  separate  Reports  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  is  the  case.*  It  is  quite 
obA^ous  that  in  several  ways  this  must  be  so ;  the  larger  fields,  the  simplification  of 
buildings,  the  saving  in  roads,  fences,  &c.,  all  tend  either  to  reduction  of  labour  or 
diminution  of  expenditure.  The  farmers  and  the  men  on  this  question  do  seem  to  be 
agreed ;  though  in  some  large  farms  there  is  no  reduction  in  fact,  because  labour  is 
put  on  for  finer  cultivation  or  special  work. 

But  to  admit  this  is  not  necessarily  a  concession  that  large  farms  must  be  considered 
an  evil.  If  it  is  clearly  for  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be  as  little  land  lost 
to  cultivation  as  possible,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  farmed  in  the  most  economical 
fashion,  the  farmer  may  well  say  that  as  he  is  encountering  the  effects  of  Free  Trade 
"  in  the  public  interest/'  he  should  not  be  prevented  from  cultivating  the  land  in  a 
rational  manner,  merely  to  extend  **  protection  "  to  the  labourers.  In  other  words, 
that  if  the  general  good  is  alone  to  be  looked  at,  the  labourer  must  be  requested  to 
look  at  it  also. 

Upon  the  question  of  one  man  holding  several  farms,  a  pluralist  farmer  observed 
that  it  was  open  to  anyone  to  bid  for  a  vacant  farm,  and  that  he  was  not  less  entitled 
to  do  so  than  others,  and  that  no  special  advantage  was  thereby  gained  by  the 
proprietor.  I  pointed  out,  however,  and  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  proprietor  to  let  to  one  who  would  be  satisfied  with  one  farm-house  and  fewer 
farm  buildings  and  cottages. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  large  and  small  farms,  either  from  the  agricultural  or  social 
point  of  view,  we  may  agree  with  Arthur  Young  in  favour  of  freedom  in  this  matter, 
and  with  a  practical  agriculturist  of  our  own  time  "  that  each  kind  of  farm  has  a 
"  place  of  its  own,  like  the  small  stones  among  the  larger  ones  in  an  ordinary  wall, 
''  if  the  one  be  proportional  to  the  other  the  strength  of  both  will  be  increased.'' 

18.  The  number  of  occupying  owners  over  the  whole  area  investigated  cannot  be 
said  to  be  considerable,  but  it  is  appreciable.  Although  in  the  north,  except  in 
Orkney,  they  are  very  few  indeed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  they  were 
stated  to  be  somewhat  more  numerous.  The  land  actually  owned  and  occupied  is 
however  in  acreage  fairly  extensive,  as  will  appear  from  the  tables  attached  to  the 
separate  reports.  In  Lanarkshire  and  Dumbartonshire  the  total  of  occupying  owners  is 
not  large,  but  in  each  county  there  is  a  district  where  the  occupying  possessors  of 
small  holdings  are  fairly  numerous.  In  Wigtownshire  they  were  but  few ;  I  was, 
however,  warned  from  assuming  that  their  holdings  were  small.  In  the  remaining 
counties  the  number  is  even  less,  though  in  Dumfriesshire  it  was  said  that  there  also 
a  certain  number  of  occupying  owners  are  clustered  in  one  particular  district. 


Supply  of 
farm  ser- 
vants 
generally. 

Male  ser- 
vants. 


PRESENt  Supply  of  Labour. 

19.  Over  the  whole  of  my  districts  from  Orkney  to  Wigtown  the  evidence  showed 
that  either  in  one  class  of  labour  or  another  the  supply  of  hands  required  for  agri- 
cultural operations  was  insufficient,  and  that  generally  the  number  of  labourers  had 
decreased. 

Taking  first  the  male  portion  of  the  regular  farm  servants  we  find  that  in  Orkney, 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Easter  Ross,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Bute,  South  Argyle,  Linlithgow, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  there  was  a  deficiency  and  especially  of  young  men  (in  the 

♦  Report  on  Stirlincrshire  and  Dumbartonshire,  par.  7 : — Mr.  George  Brown  in  his  '^  AgriculturaJ.  Costs,** 
after  stating  the  cost  ol  ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  adds  that  "  in  a  iurrow  of  160  yards  in  length,  2  hourt  and 
44  minutes  are  o<!cupied  in  turning ;  while  a  furrow  of  275  yards  would  occupy  1  hour  and  22  minutes  for 
turnings."     Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  ante^  par.  8. 
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northern  counties  particularly),  although  in  Stirlingshire  it  was  said  that  there  was  a        The 
fair  supply  of  single  men  in  one  part.     In  South  Argyle  or  Cantire  the  men  would  not     -^oricul- 
agree  that  there  was  any  real  deficiency  except  at  the  *'  throng  "  times  of  the  year.  Labourer 

In  the  remaining  counties,  however,  Lanark,  Wigtown,  Kircudbright,  and  Dumfries,         

though  scarce  in  places,  there  was  generally  in  spite  of  a  great  decrease  a  suflSciency 
of  male  servants.  At  the  same  time,  in  Sutherland  and  the  first  two  of  the  last-men- 
tioned counties.,  there  was  said  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  day  labourers,  and  the 
feeling  seemed  to  pi*evail  that  the  supply  of  farm  servants  might  not  continue.  In 
Ross-shire  marriages  of  young  ploughmen  are  becoming  less  frequent. 

20.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  continuous  migration  of  the  rural  population  in  the  Rural  popa- 
whole  of  the  field  of  inquiry  from  country  to  towns,  or  to  districts  where  manufactories  lation,  dimi- 
abound,  or  to  foreign  countries.     In  the  extreme  north,  Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  ^"^<>^- 
and  Ross,  the  diminution  of  population  extends  to  the  counties  as  a  whole  and  not  to 

parts  merely  ;  and  yet,  as  appears  from  paragraph  8,  the  tenantry  of  the  first  two  counties 
have  shown  considerable  enterprise.  And  in  the  extreme  south,  Dumfries,  Kircudbright, 
and  Wigtownshire,  the  census  of  1891  shows  that  there  also  the  counties  have  become 
less  populous.  In  the  last-mentioned  the  migration  from  the  country  has  been  either 
direct  to  other  counties,  or  if  to  the  towns  of  that  county  the  migration  of  the 
townsfolk  must  have  kept  pace  with  the  immigration  of  the  rural  population  for  the 
town  groups  have  scarcely  maintained  their  population. 

21.  The  causes  of  such. migration  have  been  examined  by  many  thoughtful  men,  and  Causes  of 
although  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Report  to  offer  extended  observations  upon  depopulation, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  views  of  certain  persons  now  in  touch  with  the  people 

may  be  considered.  Some  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  separate  reports,*  but 
reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Speir,  of  Newton  Farm,  where,  after  setting 
out  elaborate  calculations  of  his  own  and  examining  official  statistics,  he  concludes  that 
the  great  advance  in  the  use  of  superior  machinery  since  the  year  1820,  and  not  the 
more  turning  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  a  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  and  that  thus  the  rural  population  has  moved  to 
other  fields  of  industry.  Such  other  fields  exist,  he  considers,  in  the  ever  growing 
manufacturing  tendencies  of  the  nation,  and  the  demand  being  there  the  rustics  act  in 
obedience  thereto. 

The  diminished  time  now  required  to  perform  certain  agricultural  operations  is  sum-  Diminution 
marised  by  Mr.  Speir  thus.     In  1820  he  says  to  cultivate,  reap,  and  deliver  five  dif-  j."  <i«mand 
ferent  crops  (specified)  would  have   taken  53  days,  while  in  1892  the  same  operations  £^^^^  ^^J 
would  be  performed  by  those  using  modem  methods  in  35  days.     He  calculates  further  proved 
that  the  labour  displaced  in  100  acres  of  these  crops  would  be  one  man  for  every  34  machinery, 
acres ;  and  if  the  man  should  have  a  family,  then  arises  a  depopulation  of  four  persons 
for  every  34  acres.     It  is  admitted  that  the  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  green  crops, 
has  added  to  the  demand  for  labour,  but  this  again  is  now  probably  less  than  it  was 
by  reason  of  improved  machinery  and  modern  methods. 

At  the  same  time  to  attribute  migration  to  absence  of  demand  for  labour  must  not  Other 
be  carried  too  far,  and  Mr.  Speir  dwells  of  course  on  other  causes,  such  as  facilities  ^**"^®s- 
for  travelling  to  towns,  higher  wages,  shorter    hours,  education,   want   of   cottage 
accommodation,  &c. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  northern  counties  the  demand  for  labour  is  urgent,  and  that  Universality 
where  the  supply  in  the  south  is  sufficient,  it  is  sufficient  and  no  more,  and  yet  the  ^^^^ement 
exodus  continues.f  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  movement  towards  towns  is  in 
Scotland  of  old  date,  having  commenced  in  some  places  in  1831,  and  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Lowlands  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands.  That  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Longstafi^,  as  given  in  a  paper  read  this  month  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
and  he  shows  further  that  not  only  was  the  disproportionate  growth  of  large  towns  a 
phenomenon  of  universal  prevalence,  but  that  an  actual  diminution  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  to  be  noticed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  North  America,  and  even  in 
Australia.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  migration  of  the  working  population 
may  be  due,  not  so  much  to  being  driven  from  the  country,  as  to  being  attracted  to 
the  towns. 

22.  There  were  very  few,  if  any,  places  where  women  were  available  in  sufficient  Femnle 

numbers  for  field  work,  and  where  the  rare  instance  of  their  being  sufficient  occurred,  Jft^Jp"*'? 
. ^ deficiency. 

*  Lnnark  and  Liulithgow,  pars.  IG  and  63. 

I  Tiie  diminution  or  extinction  of  hand-loom  weaving  has  bien  several  timetj  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  depopulation  of  rural  districts.  Also  the  weavers,  and  others  engaged  in  small  iikdustries,  were  wont  to  hold 
small  plots  of  land  or  pendicles,  these  having  been  surrendered  with  the  industries,  migration  ensued.  See 
Report  of  Church  of  Scotland  Commission,  1891-i'-3.  Also  Report  on  Berwickshire  and  Roxburgh,  par.  64 
(Mr.  WilkinFoti,  A.C.). 
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the  supply  was  largely  from  tbe  neighbouring  villages,  or  in  some  counties  from  the 
crofters,  and  not  entirely  from  the  staff  of  the  farm  or  their  families.  As  to  dairy- 
women,  the  cry  of  the  dairying  districts  was  loud,  that  they  were  difficult  to  get  at 
all,  and  fully  qualified  dairywomen  very  rare  indeed. 

23.  In  Orkney  this  deficiency  of  women  was  immediately  dne  to  the  great  demand 
for  them  as  domestic  servants  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  Caittmess  the  movement 
to  the  south  was  much  from  the  sanie  cause,  though  also  from  a  wish  for  other 
occupation  than  farm  work. 

In  these  and  other  counties,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  abstention  of  women 
from  farm  work  would  seem  to  be  the  growing  dislike  to  the  work  itself,  coupled  with 
a  keen  desire  to  enjoy  the  animation  and  variety  of  town  life.  With  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  household  of  the  mamed  farm  servant,  the  greater  sense 
of  refinement,  and  very  general  advance  in  education,  young  women  feel  ill-disposed 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors  and  engage  in  the  rather  rough  though 
generally  healthy  requirements  of  Scottish  farms. 

That  these  requirements  are  in  the  main  not  contrary  to  'health  has  been  declared 
by  Assistant  Commissioners  under  former  Commissions  ;  and  if  they  were  not  so  then, 
they  must  be  still  less  so  now  when  some  of  the  severer  demands  upon  men  and 
women  have  been  withdrawn. 

In  Caithness  however  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  women  were  said  to  be  still  some- 
what arduous.  In  one  place  I  heard  of  women  engaged  with  sheep  being,  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  duty,  obliged  to  go  through  very  deep  snow,  the  clothing  being  necessarily 
made  very  wet,  to  the  probable  injury  of  the  wearers.  One  of  several  ploughmen's  dele- 
gates at  Halkirk  complained  that  besides  their  wives  working  in  the  fields  to  improve 
the  men's  wages,  other  females  of  the  family  were  at  certain  seasons  engaged  working 
horses  in  turnip  and  harvest  time,  and  that  the  hours  of  those  engaged  in  the  combined 
duties  of  indoor  arid  outdoor  work  were  very  long. 

As  Caithness  was  visited  in  summer  time  I  could  not  observe  the  means  taken  by 
the  women  for  protection  against  winter  weather.  On  the  Borders  they  wrap  wisps 
of  straw  round  their  legs  to  well  up  the  calf,  then  pin  the  back  and  front  of  phort 
warm  petticoats  together.  Tbey  thus  have  a  sort  of  zouave  appearance,  and  if  the 
effect  is  not  altogether  picturesque  the  plan  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  work  they 
are  occasionally  engaged  in,  such  as  filling  dung  carts,  or  spreading  manure  on  the 
fields. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Roxburghshire  gives  reasons  there  assigned  for  the 
migration  of  women,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  second  clause  of  this 
paragraph,  though  he  adds  others  which  are  special  to  the  south!  But  as  to  personal 
appearance  it  should  be  further  noted  that  the  wise  precautions  just  mentioned  have 
not  the  slightest  effect  in  depriving  the  women  of  taste  for  dress.  Their  comely 
attire  on  a  Sunday,  usually  well  up  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  worn  on  an  erect 
and  not  ungraceful  figure,  makes  a  transformation  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  the  wearers  as  the  heavy  clad  and  rather  bulky  personages' with  elephantine 
legs  engaged  the  day  before  iti  the  heavy  task  of  forking  manure. 

24.  The  assistance  to  farmers  at  particular  seasons  from  immigration  appears  to 
have  very  generally  diminished.  In  Caithness  some  Highlanders  continue  to  descend 
from  their  hills  and  fisher  folk  to  come  up  from  the  coast  to  help  in  harvest- time. 
In  the  midland  and  southern  counties  the  immigration  relied  on  was  chiefly  that  of 
the  Irish,  but  not  necessarily  from  Ireland,  for  they  also  arrived  from  Glasgow  and 
other  towns  with  Irish  settlements,  both  at  harvest-time  and  at  othet  seasons,  such  as 
turnip  singling,  the  scarcity  of  women  having  compelled  the  farmers  to  employ  men 
for  the  latter  duty. 

25.  On  the  matter  of  Efficiency  of  the  employed  there  was  not  always  agreement 
among  the  employers,  but  there  was  perhaps  rather  more  complaint  of  inefficiency 
(when  the  cdmparison  was  with  former  times)  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
counties;  but  with  regard  to  "other  districts''  the  comparison  was  seldom  unfavour- 
able anywhere. 

Conditions  of  Engagement. 

26.  Agricultural  land  in  Scotland  is.  largely  cultivated  by  a  permanent  staff  of  men 
and  women  attached  to  the  different  farms.  The  ploughmen  are  usually  married  men 
living  in  cottages  let  with  the  farm  to  the  farming  tenant,  or  young  unmarried  men, 
sons  of  the  married  ploughmen,  or  single  men  boarded  in  the  farm-house  or  accom- 
modated in  a  bothy.  Sometimes  the  single  men  will  board  with  a  married  servant. 
The  married  men  in  cottages  are  to  be  found  more  usually  on  the  larger  farms,  while 
the  unmarried  men  boarding  in  the  farm  premises  are  employed  more  frequently  on 
the  smaller  holdings. 
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(a.)  Ploughmen   alw9-ys  have  a  pair  of  horses   specially   allotted   to   them;   they        ^^^ 
generally  take  an  interest  in  their   condition  and   appearance,  and  will  not  always     ^^^^^ul- 
consent  to  their  being  touched  by  othei-s.     The  mon  are  sometimes  known  as  first,    Labourer. 

second,  and  third  horsemen,  the  top  man  often  getting  a  top  wage.     This  pride  in  their        

animals  is   in   pleasing  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  farm  employes  in  certain  Plo"g^naen. 
counties  in  England,  where,  according  to  one  or  more  of   our  colleagues,  the   very 
reverse  feeling  prevails,  and  a  stableman  looks  after  the  steeds  on  their  return  from 
work.     Thus  men  of  the  mature  age  of  20,  having,  taken  a  wife  and  cottage,  will  say 
that  they  cannot  have  "  anything  further  to  do  with  horses."* 

(6.)  Shepherds  are  not  always  to  be  found  on  arable  farms  as  a  distinct  class ;  on  small  Shepherds, 
holdings  their  duties  are  combined  with  other  farm  work.     They  also  have  cottages.        Cattlemen 

(c.)  The   cattleman,  or  byreman,  is  usually  a  married  man  occupying  one  of  the  or  byre- 
cottages,  but  sometimes  a  single  man  living  on  the  farm  premises  is  so  engaged.  raen. 

{d.)  "  Workers  "  is  a  term  applied  to  women  whose  chief  work  is  out  in  the  fields  ;  some  "  Workers." 
of  these  are  supplied  bv  the  cottagers,  who  being  generally  under  an  obligation  to 
provide  a  worker  by  their  contract  of  hiring,  send  forth  either  their  wives  or  their 
daughters,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  family.     Others  come  from 
the  villages,  or,  in  the  mining  districts,  from  the  families  of  the  miners. 

(e.)  Byrewomen  work  in  the  byre  in  attendance  on  the  cows,  but  they,  like  the  workers  Byrewomen. 
•m  small  farms,  may  have  double  duties,  including  the  hoeing  of  turnips  in  summer  or 
the  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  winter  season. 

(/.)  The  dairywoman  on  a  large  dairy  farm  is  very  much  an  indoor  servant  only,  but  ^^7- 
in  small  holdings  the  byre  and  dairy  duties  may  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  women. 

The  byreman  sees  to  the  harder  work  of  the  byre,  but  when  the  farm  is  managed 
in  part  by  the  farmer  himself  or  his  family  the  duties  of  the  byrewoman  may  be 
multifarious. 

(g.)  *'  Orra-men  "  was  a  term  only  occasionally  used  in  my  districts ;  it  signifies  a  man  Orra-men. 
employed  on  the  farm  for  odd  jobs.     In  farms  of  adequate  extent  men  with  such 
duties  and  called  "orra-men,"  "farm  labourers,"  or  " barn  men,"  &c.  are  sometimes 
part  of  the  staff,  and  at  other  times  are  practically  the  same  as  ordinary  labourers. 

(h.)  "  Halflins  "  are  generally  understood  to  be  young  fellows  of  the  "  neither  man  nor  Halflins. 
boy  age,"  engaged  to  work  at  light  jobs. 

(t.)  Children  are  rarely  seen,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  School  Board,  Children, 
though  they  assist  in  some  places  at  the  potato  harvest. 

(y.)*"  Stripper,"  in  dairy  farms,  follows  the  milkers  and  finishes  off  the  cows 
insufficiently  milked. 

(k.)  "  Grieve  "  is  the  same  as  the  farm  steward  in  the  south.     On  small  farms  where  Grieve, 
the  employer  is  to  some  extent  his  own  grieve,  some  of  the  proceedings  are  regulated  by 
the  foreman  ploughman,  who  is  usually  called  the  "foreman." 

27.  It  will  be  found  that  the  greater   part  of  the   employes   have   regularity   of  Regularity 
employment,  and  that  the  occasional  labourers  are  but  few,  being  engaged  as  temporary  of  employ- 
immigrants,  or  summoned  from  the  neighbouring  villages  at  the  busy  seasons,  such  as  ^^^^' 
turnip  singling,  potato  lifting,  and  the  com  harvest. 

28.  The  very  general,  and  at  one  time  universal,  mode  of  hiring,  both  for  men  and  General 
women,  is  in  open  market  at  the  *'  feeing  fair,"  where  after  an  interview  between  the  °^o^®  of 
farmer  (or  his  steward)  and  the  labourer  adjournment  is  usually  made  to  a  public-  ^^^S^^^eniei^  • 
house,  where  details  are  settled.     This  form  of  engagement  is,  however,  giving  way  to 
private  arrangement   before   hiring   day   comes  round,  and  also  to  the  practice  of 
advertising  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

29.  The  feeing  fair  is  much  condemned  by  some,  both  masters  and  men,  while  by  Hiring 
others,  chiefly  men,  it  is  supported.     The  objectors  call  attention  to  the  congregation  markets, 
of  men  and  women  for  many  hours  in  the  open  street,  the  indulgence  in  drink,  the  late 
hours  consequent  on  dancing  and  other  amusements^  and  the  incapacity  for  work  for 
several  days  afterwards.     When  the  men  have  referred  adversely  to  the  fair,  they  have 

done  so  usually  in  as  severe  terms  as  the  masters. 

The  other  side,  however,  contend  that  the  evils  have  been  exaggerated,  that  the 
markets  admit  of  engagements  in  the  face  of  day  instead  of  behind  the  back  of  the 
existing  employer,  and  (with  the  men)  that  it  is  a  general  holiday  which  they,  do  not 
wish  to  lose. 

It  should  be  added  that  some  hold  a  middle  view  that  the  evils  exist,  but  that  any 
other  arrangement,  such  as  by  registry,  is  not  practicable.  Observations  will  be  found 
in  the  Reports  on  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  par.  66  ;  Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  par.  66. 

•  Report  upon  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Driffield,  by  E.  ViTilkinson  (A.  C.)>  par.  11. 
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injurious, 
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Hiring  day 
and  date  of 
service. 


Desertion  of 
service. 


Verbal  or 

written 

agreements. 


Mairied  men 
in  cottages. 


Obligation 
to  find  a 
**  worker." 


Wives  as 
milkers. 


Payment  of 
wages. 


30.  The  opinion  I  would  form  is  that  in  small  country  towns  the  fairs  work  little 
mischief,  but  that  in  large  towns,  owing  to  the  large  assemblage,  the  presence  of 
rogues,  and  the  deleterious  compound  sold  as  whiskey,  various  evils  arise. 

The  suggestion  of  a  ploughman  that  halls  should  be  provided  by  the  local  authorities 
for  a  meeting  place  and  with  a  registry  was  not  much  supported ;  but  a  hall  to  fly  to  in 
wet  weather  would,  I  think,  lead  to  order  and  sobriety.  An  association  of  ladies  in 
Glasgow  has  already  established  such  a  hall  for  female  servants.  I  visited  it, 
and  found  that  although  a  certain  number  remained  outside,  others  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  oflfered. 

The  hiring  day  for  married  men  is  usually  many  weeks  before  the  time  of  service, 
and  this  length  of  time  is  disapproved  of  by  the  masters  and  in  some  places  by  the 
men.  Occasionally  the  men  have  said  the  time  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  look  else- 
where if  they  failed  to  get  places  or  heard  something  awkward  about  the  new  masters. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that  the  masters  in  some  counties 
complain  very  seriously  of  servants  engaged  for  a  certain  date  failing  to  appear,  or 
deserting  service  immediately  after  amval.  They  say  that  the  practice  is  becoming  so 
common  thjit  it  is  to  the  master^?  well-nigh  intolerable.  The  present  state  of  the  law 
renders  redress  in  court  practically  useless,  and  the  servants  knowing  this  act  accordingly. 
Some  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  they  return  the  "arles"  or  *' earnest  money" 
all  is  well ;  while  others  restore  neither  arles  nor  service.  The  question  appears  to 
have  been  sharply  raised  on  the  east  coast  before  my  colleagues,  and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Pringle,  has,  in  his  Beport  on  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  embodied  the  views 
of  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law  on  the  subject.  With  myself  the  men  usually  admitted 
the  action  was  improper ;  but  on  one  occasion  they  alleged  it  was  their  only  defence 
against  cruel  masters.     The  greatest  offenders  are  the  women,  then  the  single  men. 

31,  The  terms  of  engagement  are  usually  fixed  at  the  interview  by  word  of  mouth 
only,  but  in  some  cases  the  agreement  is  in  writing  ;  the  employer  delivering  to  the 
labourer  a  slip  partly  printed  and  with  the  blanks  filled  in  and  retaining  a  counterpart 
in  identical  terms.  Such  a  form  of  agreement  is  given  in  the  Report  on  Caithness  and 
Ross  (Appendix  G.). 

32.  The  married  men  (ploughmen,  cattlemen,  or  byremen)  are  usually  engaged  by 
the  year,  starting  in  some  places  from  the  Whitsunday  term  and  in  others  from  Mar- 
tinmas, and  the  remuneration  either  at  so  much  a  year  or  so  much  per  week.*  The 
term  '*  married  man  "  is  used  though  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  individu9»l  is  a 
bachelor  with  a  sister  or  widower  with  a  daughter,  the  class  of  man  intended  being 
always  one  who,  as  part  of  his  wage,  has  free  occupation  of  a  cottage.  [Hence  in  this 
Report,  for  convenience  of  reference  to  such  labourers,  the  term  "  cottagers"  or  "  cot- 
men  "  is  frequently  used.]  This  man  is  usually  bound  to  provide  and  board  a  female 
worker,  and  such  worker  may  be  the  wife,  sister,  or  other  relative  or  person,  the  work 
to  be  performed  as  and  when  required,  and  at  so  much  a  day,  the  money  being  paid  to 
the  ploughman  or  cottager.  The  cottagers  engagement  with  the  worker  would  be  by 
the  half-year. 

The  obligation  to  provide  a  "  worker  "  is  considered  a  grievance,  but  by  the  masters 
is  deemed  indispensable  for  the  due  working  of  the  land.  The  complaint  was  made 
most  loudly  in  Caithness,  where  it  was  even  said  by  the  men  that  the  farmer  could 
insist  on  a  stranger  being  taken  into  the  house  if  the  family  could  not  after  engage- 
ment supply  the  required  help.t 

But  I  did  not  find  that  the  general  obligation  was  now  so  much  insisted  on,  though 
of  course  the  labourer  with  a  worker  is  preferred.  In  the  dairy  districts  of  the  south 
the  necessity  to  have  the  cows  milked  with  regularity  requires  a  staff  of  milkers,  and 
as  these  cannot  all  be  supplied  with  work  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  wives  of  the 
ploughmen  are  required  to  undertake  the  work  morning  and  evening.  Although  there 
is  separate  pay  for  this,  a  complaint  is  made  that  the  wife  is  taken  away  from  the 
house  very  early  in  the  morning  when  she  should  be  giving  the  husband  his  breakfast, 
and  further  that  the  children  are  thus  frequently  left  alone,  often  to  their  serious 
injury.     Caithness  Report,  par.  13  ;  Wigtownshire,  pars.  19  and  50  (rf.). 

Employers  generally  admitted  the  grievance,  but  they  could  not  suggest  any  remedy, 
though  one  suggested  employing  a  bower.J  The  men  themselves  thought  that  more 
hands  was  the  only  remedy.     Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  par.  31. 

The  married  men  are  paid  sometimes  half-yearly,  but  more  generally  by  the  month 
or  fortnight. 

*  In  some  parts  near  the  Clyde  a  practice  obtaius  oi*  eugaging  the  married  men  by  the  half  year.  I  heard 
oTico  of  such  nn  nrrangonient  being  couplod  with  th'»  power  to  ic-eiigagfi  for  a  vear. 

t   But  ill  is  was  admitted  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

J  L  nder  the  bowing  contract  the  farmer  supplies  cows  and  food,  while  the  bower  supplies  labour  and  pays 
an  annunl  8um  for  such  profit  as  he  may  make  from  the  whole  dairy. 
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33*  Single  men  are  engaged  by  the  half  year,  at  bo  much  the  half  year,  and  in  Orkney     Agricll- 

and  Sutherland  are  provided  usually  with  accommodation  in  bothies.     In  Caithness       tural 
and  the  cultivated  area  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  bothies  have  very  generally  disappeared,    I^aboubeu. 
and  the  unmarried  men  on  the  smaller  farms   occupy  sleeping  places  on  the  farm  unmarried 
premises,  with  board  in  the  kitchen,  unless  they  are  sons  of  cottagers  on  the  farm,  men. 
Avhen  they  live  with  their  parents.     Further  south  bothies  are  rare,  and  the  farm- 
kitchen  system  more  common.     Payment  of  unmarried  men  is  by  the  half  year,  but  Payment  of 
it  is  usual  to  give  instalments  of  pay  on  request.  wages. 

34.  At  very  few  places  did  I  hear  a  definite  collective  opinion  that  the  engagements  I^ng  or 
of  married  farm  servants  should  be  shorter  than  the  year.     But  although  it  would  ^^^^  ®°" 
S3em  unlikely  that  a  monthly  arrangement  could  be  approved  by  men  whose  wages  S*S^™®°  ^' 
consist  (in  part)  of  a  free  house,  yet  there  was  an  express  reference  by  the  men  to  (a)  Man ied 
ihis  form  of  engagement  as  desirable  on  more  than  one  occasion.      Some  masters  ™®°* 
favoured  the  view  and  one  or  more  have  already  adopted  it.     I  gathered,  however, 

that  the  majority,  both  of  masters  and  men,  were  in  favour  of  the  present  system, 
lleport  on  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  par.  92 ;  Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  pars.  19,  20. 

As  to  unmarried  men  it  is  alleged  by  some,  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  that  (p.)  Un- 
monthly  engagements  would   operate   against  their  migratory  habits,   and   perhaps  «>»rned 
against  desertion  of  service;    whereas  it  has  always  been   maintained  by  the  large  ™^°' 
body  of  farmers  that  short  engagements  would  practically  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
Ihe  men,  who  would  be  tempted,  at  harvest  or  other  busy  time,  to  leave  them   in  the 
lurch.     There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  sides.     I  believe,  however,  that  those  who 
have  tried  the  short  period  do  not  complain  of  greater  changing  or  desertion  of  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  labourer  must  note  that  in  the  event  of  sickness  for  some 
weeks,  there  might  be  the  disadvantage  of  an  early  dissolution  of  contract  with  cessation 
of  wages. 

35.  The  ordinary  period  of  labour  for  field  work  in  all  the  districts  was  10  hours  in  Hours  of 
summer  and  from  light  to  dark  in  winter ;  but  the  hour  for  appearing  in  the  mornings  l»^^'- 
of  winter  at  the  stables  or  farmsteading  was  very  much  the  same  as  in  summer,  the 

time  between  breakfast  and  field  work  being  utilised  by  various  jobs,  either  in  the 
stables,  such  as  cleaning  harness,  or  with  other  duties  in  places  adjoining.* 

36.  But  although  those  employed   in   the  fields  usually  labour  for  the  allotted  Horsemen'* 
10  hours  in  summer,  the  total  engaged  time  on  behalf  of  the  masters  is  for  horsemen  ^^  ^^"°^" 
longer  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  or  more ;  the  time  in  question  being  that  ^^ 
occupied  in  necessary  duties  at  the  st.ables  before  and  after  daily  field  work.    In  order 

to  execute  all  these  duties  commencement  is  made  by  appearing  at  stables  in  summer 
at  6  a.m.,  and  this  is  about  the  uniform  time  over  the  whole  of  the  districts. 

After  5  o'clock  the  detailed  division  of  the  day  slightly  varies  in  different  groups  of 
counties,  but  further  common  ground  is  to  be  found  in  the  main  division  of  the  day 
into  two  equal  portions  of  five  hours  each,  for  at  only  one  place  did  I  hear  of  an 
unequal  division. 

In  the  northern  counties  the  duties  of  the  day  are  nominally  divided  in  the  following  Detailed 
manner.     The  men  having  usually  taken  breakfast  before  leaving  home,  the  stables  statement, 
nre  turned  out,  the  horses  fed,  and  other  preparations  made  from  5  a.m.    to  6  a.m.,  ^onnJes! 
then  starting  for  work  in  the  fields  till  11  a.m.     They  then  return  to  stables,  feed 
horses,  retire  to  their  cottages  for  dinner,  and  re-appear  at  stables  at  12.30  to  start  at 
1  p.m.,  being  thereafter  engaged  in  the  fields  to  6  p.m.     They  leave  the  fields  at  6, 
finishing  at  stable  6.50  p.m.,  then  retiring  to  their  own  homes  for  supper. 

These  hours  are,  however,  subject  to  modification,  thus  : — The  time  occupied  in 
stables  in  the  morning  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  hour  from  5  to  6,  and  when  the 
cottages  are  near  the  men  go  home  to  breakfast,  thus  making  a  break  of  15  to  20 
minutes. 

Abo  the  half-hour  in  stables  at  mid-day  though  usual,  is  not  all  required  for  the 
work  then  done.  The  returns  home  at  mid-day  and  in  the  evening  are  however  in  the 
men's  time,  and  if  the  farm  is  a  large  one,  allowance  for  distance  must  be  made ;  thus 
i:i  the  evening,  although  the  men  leave  the  fields  at  6,  and  30  to  40  minutes  is 
suflBcient  for  bedding  up  horses,  6.50  p.m.  is  the  more  probable  hour  for  the  men  to 
get  clear  for  the  night. 

*  There  is  a  very  general  rule  that  the  servants  go  out  to  their  work  in  the  mastei-'s  time  and  come  home  in 
their  own.  Thus,  when  work  is  said  to  hegin  at  7  a.m.,  men  and  horses  leave  stables  at  7,  and  they  are  me» 
on  the  field  by  the  other  employes ;  with  some  employers,  however,  work  is  expected  earlier.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  farmers  are  content  if  the  men,  instead  of  living  the  field,  say,  at  12,  arrive  at  stables  at  12,  thus 
not  coming  home  in  their  own  time  but  in  the  master's. 
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It  should  be  stated  that  in  high  summer  in  most  counties  tiie  animals  are  turned 
out  to  grass,  thus  saving  some  labour,  at  least  in  the  evening,  this  season  being 
spoken  of  by  the  masters  as  extending  from  nine  to  twelve  weeks,  but  by  the  men 
to  six  weeks.  I  endeavoured  to  induce  both  sides  to  partly  close  up  this  strange 
divergence,  for  it  was  curious  such  a  plain  matter  of  fact  could  be  so  differently  view^, 
but  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  slight  approximation. 

In  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  my  districts  the  practice  is  after  early 
morning  stables  to  go  home  for  breakfast  at  5.45,  and  to  start  work  at  7  a.m.  and 
finish  at  noon,  with  an  interval  either  of  one  hour  or  one  and  a  half  hours,  finishing  in 
the  latter  case  usually  at  6.30  p.m.,  but  in  some  cases  at  6  p.m. 

37.  Hours  at  harvest  were  necessarily  long  everywhere,  when  the  "leading-in  *'  time 
occurred,  for  these  would  extend  far  into  the  night,  or  when  the  weather  permitted  a 
start  would  be  made  very  early  in  the  morning.  But  no  complaint  reached  me  from 
the  men*s  side,  while  the  masters  usually  spoke  of  the  willingness  of  the  farm  servants 
to  give  their  assistance  during  the  extended  hours.  On  one  occasion  I  was  even 
informed  that  a  master  arriving  home  very  early  from  a  distance  was  about  to  give 
orders  for  the  ingathering  when  he  found  it  had  been  already  completed  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  men. 

38.  In  winter  the  hour  for  commencing  the  day's  routine  duties  is  usually  the  same 
as  in  summer,  5  a.m.,  though  some  masters  here  and  there  tolerate  5.30.  Thus  at 
about  that  hour  ploughmen  attead  at  the  stables,  cattlemen  look  after  their  stock,  and 
byremen  and  dairywomen  address  themselves  to  the  cows.  In  the  north  the  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half  before  dawn  is  at  some  farms  utilized  in  bam  work,  usually  threshing, 
and  in  other  places  by  some  carting  about  the  farm-yard  or  other  odd  jobs,  but  bam 
work  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

Where  the  two  hours'  interval  at  noon  prevails  in  summer,  it  is  in  winter  reduced  to 
either  one  hour  or  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  In  Renfrewshire  and  at  some  other  places 
carting  into  or  from  towns  was  said  to  be  imposed  upon  the  men  aft)er  the  darkness  of 
the  winter  nights  had  set  in ;  this  was  not  a  common  complaint,  and  the  masters  in  the 
districts  in  question  would  only  admit  it  as  an  occasional  duty.  But  a  more  frequent 
complaint  was  that  the  men  were  expected  to  travel  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  with 
plough  irons  or  other  materials  after  dark,  and  therefore  after  working  hours.  Then 
as  to  evening  stables  it  is  the  practice  with  many  employers  to  defer  the  suppering  and 
bedding-up  of  the  horses  till  8  p.m.,  but  others  are  content  that  they  shall  be  seen  to 
once  for  all  on  arrival  from  work  as  in  summer ;  and  this  latter  course  is  now  of  v^ 
general  adoption. 

Estimate  of  39.  Giving  the  best  attention  I  can  to  the  time  usually  and  ordinarily  occupied  by 
ploughmen  and  others  with  horses,  both  in  field-work  and  in  the  daily  routine  before 
and  after  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  during  summer  the  period  extends  from  a  minimum 
of  11  hours  and  30  minutes  to  a  maximum  of  12  hours  and  15  minutes,  this  last  period 
being  confined  to  the  northern  counties. 

In  winter  the  dropping  of  work  with  the  failing  daylight  renders  it  diflBcult  to  give 
an  estimate  in  figures,  but  as  an  average,  and  making  allowance  for  a  slight  departure 
from  the  5  o'clock  hour  in  the  morning,  the  period  for  all  kinds  of  duties  would  seem 
to  be  from  9^  hours  as  a  minimum  to  10  hours  as  a  maximum. 

In  the  few  places  where  there  is  a  demand  for  barn-work  in  the  morning,  and  when 
a  return  to  stables  at  8  p.m.  is  expected,  a  slight  addition  to  the  shorter  hours  must  be 
made.  In  specifying  the  longer  hours  in  the  north  this  has  been  considered.  For, 
though  work  in  the  bam  in  the  other  counties  is  instead  of  the  **  odd  jobs  "  mentioned, 
there  would  seem  to  be  in  such  bam  work  rather  more  time  actually  occupied,  and 
the  labour  is  also  more  severe  ;  and  as  to  the  8  o'clock  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  men  feed  animals  and  clean  up  stables  immediately  on  arrival  from  the  fields,  their 
total  occupied  time  must  be  less  than  when  they  have  for  that  purpose  to  turn  out 
from  their  cottages  and  in  the  dark  of  the  evening. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  with  some  employers,  who  think  that  horses  cannot 
bo  left  in  winter  in  safety  from  5.30  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  it  is  arranged  that  feeding  and 
bedding  up  having  been  effected  at  5.30  p.m.,  one  of  the  men  in  rotation  shall  go  round 
at  8  p.m.  With  others  the  grieve  or  the  master  himself,  with  or  without  a  labourer, 
will  go  the  round  and  supply  anything  that  may  be  needed. 

Cattlemen  40.  Other  labourers,  such  as  cattlemen  and  byremen,  have,  it  is  said,  rather  longer 

men^^^^        hours ;  but  these,  ae  to  the  division  or  breaks,  are  more  under  their  own  control. 
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41.  Those  engaged  in  milking  at  dairy  farms  have  rather  long  hours,  whether  they      .  '^^^ 
are  the  regular  byre  employes,  or  the  field  workers  with  milking  duties  added  morning       tubIl^ 
and  evening,  but  for  which  additional  labour  additional  wage  is  usually  given.  Labourer. 

42.  The  hours  of  shepherds  are  sometimes  protracted,  but  the  division  of  the  day  is  Byrewomen 

much  in  their  own  hands.  and  dairy- 

maids. 

43.  With  the  horsemen  it  is  usual  ft)r  all  to  appear  at  stables  on  Sunday  morning,  shepherds, 
though  a  little  later  than  the  usual  time ;  then  for  the  mid-day  feeding  it  is  Hne  Sunday 
practice  for  the  men  to  agree  that,  even  in  a  large  farm,  one  man  in  rotation  shall  labour, 
attend  to  all  the  animals.     The  masters  are  not  so  uniform  in  allowing  the  deputy  to 

do  the  necessary  work  in  the  evening,  but  most  abstain  from  insisting  on  a  general 
attendance  at  that  time,  and  those  who  expected  it  were  few. 

Cattlemen  have  little  Sunday  leisure  in  winter,  but  in  summer  their  outings  on  that 
day  seem  to  be  fairly  constant. 

remale  workers  and  byrewomen  have  the  Sundays  on  a  kind  of  rotation,  but  in  the 
strictly  dairy  districts  in  the  summer  time  they  are  kept  pretty  closely  to  work. 


Wages  and  Earnings. 

44.  Viewing  the  wages  and  earnings  of  the  whole  district  together  there  is  con-  Complex 
siderable  disparity  to  be  noticed,  if  the  figures  alone  be  looked  at.     As  in  Scotland  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
payment  in  land  and  house  accommodation  are  almost  of  universal  acceptance  (the  ^^®*' 
proportion  of    goods  and   supplies   to   money   being   sometimes    considerable)    the 
statement  of  the  total  earnings,  in  figures,  is  not  always  a  simple  matter,  for  these 

have  to  be  arrived  at  on  estimates  given  by  various  persons,  some  of  whom  have  an 
interest,  or  at  least  an  unconscious  bias,  in  magnifying  or  diminishing  the  values 
suggested. 

45.  In  some  counties  the  whole  of  the  wages  are  paid  in  money,  save  the  cottage  Pa^^t  paj- 
accommodation  and  carting  of  coals.     In  others  the  money   payment   is   less,   and  ??®^*  *° 
allowances  are  granted  over  and  above  the  house  and  coal  carting,  consisting  usually 

of  provisions,  such  as  meal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  fuel 
(coal  or  peat).  The  quantity  supplied  varies  with  the  difierent  counties,  as  will  appear 
under  the  respective  heads  in  the  separate  Reports.  Specimen  tables  of  allowances  in 
kind  are,  however,  appended  to  this  Summary.     (Appendix  B.) 

It  is  further  to  oe  noted  that  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  varied  in  different 
portions  of  the  country,  and  that  house  accommodation,  though  at  a  low  figure  in  one 
place,  would  be  high  at  another. 

46.  Taking  firat  the  horsemen  and  others  of  the  regular  staff,  occupying  in  virtue  Married 
of  their  oflSce  cottages  on  the  farms,  we  find  that  the  average  annual  wage  ranges  or  ^J^^^^^j]^,?" 
represents  in  money  and  payment  in  kind  as  follows : —  cotmen. 


Counties. 

Money. 

Tctal  Wage. 

£     *.    d. 

£     s.    d.        £     s. 

d. 

Caithness  and  Orkney 

15     0     0 

34     0    Oto37     0 

0 

Ross  and  Sutherland 

20    0    0 

41     0     0to42     0 

0 

Ayrshire   - 

35/.  or  46/.  16*.* 

49     0     0  to  51     0 

0 

South  Argyle 

24    0    0 

49     5     0 

Bute 

46    0    0 

52     0    0  to  54     0 

0 

Renfrew    -            -             - 

51     0    0 

58    0    0  to  60    0 

0 

Stirling     - 

87/.  10*.  or  49/.  8*.* 

53  10    0  to  56  15 

0 

Dumbarton 

53     0    0 

59     0    0  to  61     0 

0 

Lanark 

52    0    0 

59  11     0 

Linlithgow 

38/.  or  49/.  8*.* 

52  14     6  to  55  13 

0 

Wigtownshire 

25/.  or  39/.* 

41     0     0  to  44  10 

0 

Kirkcudbright 

39  10    0 

44     0     0 

Dumfries  -            -            - 

41     0    0 

45     0     0  to  46  12 

0 

*  The  larger  items  represent  the  nM>ne}r  wage  where  the  payment  in  kind  is  limited  to  house  accommodation  and  coal  carting, 
though,  in  some  cases,  diere  may  be  a  nominal  allowance  of  meal  or  potatoes.  House  accommodation  in  above  is  estimated  at 
rents  ranging  from  3/.  to  6/.,  the  usoal  figure  being  41. 

In  those  counties  where  the  agreed  rate  is  in  money  per  week,  house  accommodation 
and  coal  carting  are  implied  terms  and  usually  the  only  additional  payment  in  kind ; 
but  when  the  wage  is  at  so  much  a  year,  the  cash  is  less,  and  alhwancesf  are  granted  in 
addition  to  the  money  and  house.     This  latter  form  of  engagement  obtains  in  the 


"f  Oatmtal,  milk,  potatoes,  <fec.,  as  above  stated. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON   LABOUR: 


Tub 

AGRICUL- 
TURAL 

LxnouBFB* 


Grieves. 


Single  men, 
<liflerenc9  in 
form  of 
^vage. 


Km  I  i  mates  of 
their  wages. 


Fnrm 
kitcljen 
system,  value 
of  board. 


Farm 
kitchen 
system, 
money  pay- 
ment. 


following  counties,  which  may  be  called  for  convenience  ** allowance  counties": 
Caithness  and  Orkney,  where  such  additional  grants  are  higher  in  value  (21L)  than  the 
money  wage  (15Z.) ;  Sutherland  and  Boss,  South  Argyle,  and  Wigtownshire,  where  the 
items  are  nearly  equal.  In  Ayrshire  and  Linlithgow  the  position  is  reversed,  the 
supplies  and  accommodation  constituting  in  Ayr  about  a  third  of  the  money  wage,  and 
in  Linlithgow  rather  more  than  a  third. 

In  the  other  counties  the  remuneration  is  chiefly  that  of  the  money  wage  with  house 
aiui  ooal  carting ;  this  form  of  wage  is  also  sometimes  adopted  in  the  ^'allowance" 
counties,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  extreme  north,  the  choice  resting,  I  believe,  usually 
with  the  master.* 

The  wages  of  farm  stewards,  on  ordinary  farms,  do  not  much  exceed  those  of  the 
better  ploughman;  from  3/.  to  6Z.,  with  some  additional  allowances,  being  usual. 

47.  Unmarried  men  are  engaged  by  the  half-year,  at  per  half-year,  and  their  wage 
is  fixed  on  the  footing  that  they  have  no  cottages.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  they 
live  with  their  parents,  or  in  a  bothy,  allowances  or  '*  benefits  '*  are  given  in  addition  to 
the  money  wage,  such  money  wage  being  usually  larger  than  that  of  the  married  men. 
Thus  in  Caithness  the  married  men's  money  wage  would  be  about  15Z.  and  payment  in 
kind  21 Z. ;  but  the  single  man  receives  in  money  18Z.,  allowances  bringing  the  total 
value  to  nearly  the  same  as  the  married  man's  complete  wage.  But  if,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  single  men  are  lodged  on  the  farm  premises  and  fed  in  the 
kitchen,  the  money  wage  is  all  that  is  specified  between  the  parties. 

Their  wages  in  the  field  of  inquiry  generally  do  npt  show  so  wide  a  range  as  those 
of  the  married  men,  and  although  it  may  not  be  very  practicable  to  attempt  a  summary 
of  wages  of  the  diflferent  districts,  when  some  men  are  paid  in  money  and  goods, 
without  accommodation ;  others  in  money,  goods,  and  accommodation  of  a  bothy ; 
others  again  in  money,  with  board  and  lodging  at  the  farm-house,  and  of  unspecified 
amount,  we  may  proceed  to  deal  with  the  three  classes  as  follows  : — 

48.  1st.  It  may  be  taken  that  a  fuUy  qualified  young  man  paid  in  money  and  goods, 
and  whether  living  with  his  parents  or  others,  receives  a  total  wage  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  married  man. 

2nd.  The  unmarried  man  living  and  feeding  in  the  bothy  also  paid  in  money  and 
allowances  is  becoming  scarce,  but  he  also,  if  fully  qualified,  earns  a  wage  not  so  very 
different  from  that  of  the  married  man.  The  two  classes  are  more  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  money  wage  averaging  18Z.  a  year. 

3rd.  The  unmarried  servant  on  the  kitchen  system,  and  who  is  partly  paid  by  money 
wage  and  partly  by  board  and  lodging  in  the  farm-house,  is  so  engaged  over  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  counties  under  notice  ;  we  can  thus  better  define  his  wage  (money 
and  board). 

49.  The  value  of  such  board  and  lodging  was  variously  estimated  at  from  7s.  to  10s. 
a  week,  but  after  many  inquiries  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  8«.,  or  a  little  over, 
would  cover  the  usual  board  and  sleeping  accommodation,  or  in  round  figures  20Z.  a 
year.  I  have  seen  a  table  with  the  figures  at  6s.  a  week,  but  such  an  estimate  was  not 
presented  to  myself,  and  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  rather  better  food  now 
than  formerly.     Women's  board  is  valued  at  from  1«.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week  less. 

50.  Though  the  wages  are  invariably  fixed  by  the  half  year,  the  amount  may  for 
uniformity  be  stated  at  per  year.  In  the  northern  counties  they  did  not  come  under 
this  head  (the  kitchen  system)  but  rather  under  the  first  head  (living  with  parents) 
or  the  second  (bothy).  Under  the  kitchen  system  in  other  parts  of  the  general  district 
— Ayrshire,  Stirlingshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Lanarkshire — the  money  figure  varied 
from  26Z.  to  34Z.  a  year,  while  in  the  south-west  district  the  wage  fell  to  a  range  of 
18Z.  to  28/.  a  year ;  inferior  men  receiving  from  16Z.  to  20Z.  a  year,  and  if  we  add  to 
these  figures  the  20Z.  for  board  we  have  in  each  case  the  total  annual  wage. 

There  is,  however,  so  much  difference  in  the  men  themselves,  according  as  they  have 
age  or  experience,  that  with  a  corresponding  variation  of  cash  wage  it  is  not  possible 
to  draw  out  an  entirely  satisfactory  statement.  I  observe  in  the  **  Transactions  "  of  the 
Highland  Societyf  that  the  compiler  of  a  table  of  wages  there  set  out  remarks  upon 
the  incomplete  returns  furnished  to  him  regarding  the  wages  of  single  men,  and 
probably  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  diflBculty  specified  in  the  45th  and  47th 
paragraphs. 

*  From  the  occasional  work  of  the  wives  in  the  fields,  or  by  miikiDg,  or,  as  in  Argyleshire,  b^  gathering 
seaweed  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  bl,  to  12/.  may  be  added  annually  to  the  husband's  wages.  V^here  theru 
is  a  double  hinding,  t.e.,  the  plou^hman'd  son  being  also  a  ploughman  and  living  with  his  parents,  and  Fay  twg 
daughters  are  emploved  regularly,  the  wages  enlering  the  cottage  may  amount  to  120/.  or  HO/,  a  year. 

t  Transactions  cf  \hp  Highland  Society,  5\h  Series,  Vol  III.,  p.  i'JS,  ~~ 
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In  the  general  result  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  3rd  class  also  the  total  wage  of.  the        Tuk 
single  man  is  brought  in  some  cases  nearly  even  with  the  wage  of  the  married  man.  Agricll- 

^peing  the  absence   of    calls  upon   the  money   portion  of  their  wages,  it  is  not   i^yg^^^/i-i^ 

surprising  that  my  attention  was  frequently  directed   to  the  favourable  position  of        

these  servants  for  the  exercise  of  economy  and  thrift.  Advanrago« 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  **  board"  supplied,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  ^?^""^ 
the  men  at  Stranraer,  in  Wigtownshire,  that  the  meals  consisted  of :  1st,  h^eahfast :  gy^em" 
porridge  and  milk ;  2nd,  dinner :  broth,  meat,  potatoes,  and  milk ;  3rd,  supper :  porridge 
and  milk,  and  at  times  tea. 

51.  Next  to  the  unmarried  men  come  the  lads  or  halflins,  their  wages  also  showing  Halfliii.*^. 
some  variety,  and  being  put  as  low  as  121.,  and  as  high  as  20^  per  annum  with  board. 

Boys  are  not  often  employed,  but  Is.  a  week  has  been  paid  in  Wigtownshire  as  a  regular 
wage,  the  amount  being  doubled  during  the  four  or  five  weeks  of  harvest 

52.  From  the  general   direction   given  me  to  confine  the  investigation  to  arable  Shepherd-', 
districts,  there  was  not  much  evidence  oflered  in  relation  to  shepherds.     In  many  of 

the  smaU  farms  indeed  there  was  no  such  man  on  the  stafi;  When  he  did  exist  the 
rate  of  wages  was  frequently  the  same  as  that  of  ploughmen  or  other  cotmen,  with  an 
inclination  to  a  rise.  The  money  wage  in  the  north  was  stated  at  24/.  to  26Z.,  with 
allowances,  such  as  the  keep  of  a  cow,  or,  where  there  was  extensive  grazing  with  the 
arable  farm,  the  keep  of  two  cows,  meal  and  potatoes  being  added,  and  bringing  up 
the  wage  to  36/.  and  39Z.  In  some  farms  pasture  for  a  **  pack  of  sheep  *'  (8  to  20) 
was  given,  but  there  was  a  tendency  for  this  custom  to  vanish. 

53.  The  remuneration  of  a  field  worker  (by  the  farmer)  is  usually  by  the  day  when  Women 
she  is  provided  by  the  cotmen  on  the  farm  or  summoned  from  the  villages.     In  the  workers, 
northern  counties  Is.  3d.  was  the  usual  daily  wage  for  the  cotmen's  field  workers,  with 

some  allowances,  such  as  potatoes  and  coals,  though  in  winter  the  wage  might  be 
reduced  to  Is.  In  all  other  districts  the  figure  was  very  usually  Is.  6fi.,  though  Is.  Sd. 
was  paid  in  Wigtownshire  and  part  of  Kirkcudbright,  but  in  this  quarter  I  did  not  hear 
much  of  allowances.     Women  summoned  from  the  villages  would  receive  2s. 

The  workers  who  are  engaged  directly  by  the  farmers  by  the  half-year  and 
boarded  on  the  premises,  receive  money  wages  ruling  from  161.  to  22Z,  per  year,  very 
usual  figures  being  18/.  and  20/.  In  the  extreme  north  special  arrangements  seem  to 
be  in  operation  by  which  supplies,  and  sometimes  use  of  a  house,  are  given  to  women 
workers,  and  occasionally  the  female  bothy  is  to  be  found.  12/.  a  year  has  thus 
been  paid  with  allowances  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  articles :  meal,  milk, 
potatoes,  and  coals. 

54.  In  ordinary  farms  of  small  extent  the  byrewomen  act  as  dairymaids  and  their  Byrcwomen 
wages  range  from  20/.  to  22/.,  and  those  of  dairymaids  in  dairy  farms  reach  to  24/.  and  »nd  J»"y- 
25/.     The  supply  is  generally  deficient,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  chief  dairymaid  or  *" 
dairymaid  in  charge,  who  is  sometimes  paid  30/.  a  year,  besides  board. 

Ploughmen's  wives  and  others  sometimes  assist  in  the  daily  milking  and  receive  Occasional 
from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week,  the  milking  extending  from  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  milker  > 
half  morning  and  evening,  or  from  14  to  21  hours  a  week.     This  is  estimated  to  last 
from  35  to  40  weeks. 

55.  The  information  as  to  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  was  at  times  not  immediately  Ordiimry 
supplied,  the  reason  being  that  in  some  parts  they  are  scarcely  employed  at  all  in  labourer:^, 
agricultural  operations.     The  rates  given  would  be  at  so  much  per  week  or  per  day 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  district. 

Where  in  Wigtownshire  an  *'  orra ''  man  lived  with  his  son,  a  ploughman  on  the 
farm,  he  received  14s.  a  week  in  summer,  afid  15s.  in  winter,  when  feeding  sheep ; 
also  1/.  and  a  ton  of  coals  bonus  for  harvest ;  estimated  annual  earnings,  39/.  10s. 
Where  a  labourer  was  furnished  by  the  farmer  with  house,  the  wage  was  put  relatively 
to  this  at  2s.  6d.  per  day,  and  3s.  without  a  house.  But  such  a  difference  was 
probably  when  the  labourer  had  far  to  travel. 

In  Orkney  the  wages  rules  from  2s.  4rf.  to  3s.  a  day  ;  in  Sutherland  and  Ross,  where 
there  is  a  scarcity,  from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week,  or  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  4d.  a  day,  and  these 
figures  prevail  in  several  counties ;  but  in  Renfrew  18s.  and  21s.  were  very  general, 
if  by  the  week,  and  so  with  Lanark,  near  the  collieries,  but  4s.  a  day  was  paid  near 
Paisley ;  in  South  Argyle,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  day,  but  less  in  winter.  The  well-known 
distilleries  at  Campbeltown  give  1/.  2s.  a  week.*  In  Caithness  labourers  temporarily 
occupied  on  farms  receive  13s,  lOd.  a  week,  with  half  a  gallon  of  milk  per  day. 

♦  Theee  wages  seem  low,  and  yet  a  retired  I'armer  m  Caithness  writes  :  **  Female  labour  (out-door)  has  risen 
«•  about  400  per  cent,  and  male  100  per  cent,  during  the  last  40  years."  A  ploughman  prize  essayist  stales :  "I 
••  remtinber  women's  wagw  1/,  10*.  tbo  half  ywi*,  Qod  they  hftv©  rwa  to  6/.   The  reason  is  they  can't  be  got" 
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Piece-work. 


Thb  56,  The  regular  staff  of  the  farms  receive  no  increase  of  wage  in  hay  and  harvebt 

Agricul^     l)ut  in  most  cases  food  is  given,  or  1/.  in  money,  or  ocoasioiudly  Is,  a  day  and  alae 
Lx^umvL    refreshments,  if  required  to  work  overtime- 

.    *       Extra  hands  are  generally  engaged  at  so  much  a  day,  with  food,  «id  in  the  south- 

Haytimeand  west  by  contract  for  the  whole  harvest,  including  bed  and  board.     By  the  day,  the 

harvest.         figures  V  aried  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  (id.  in  Ross,  4*.  in  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  and  from  5«. 

to  68.  in  Renfrewshire.     The  contract  form  obtained  in  Orkney,  and  in  the  sout^-west 

district,  Wigtownshire,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries ;  the  rate  in  Orkney  being  from 

31.  158.  to  5i.,  and  in  the  south-west  generally  41.  to  51. 

Women  also  sometimes  undertake  contract  work,  bein^  paid  in  Kirkcudbright  21.  IGs. 
and  **  meat "  ;  or  if  without  meat,  as  was  the  case  witn  ploughmen's  wives,  3L  10s. ; 
but  in  the  other  two  counties  SI.  to  41.  with  board*  Irishmen  received  41. ;  lads  living 
with  their  parents  IZ.  a  week.  Women's  daily  wage  varied  from  2^.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.j 
with  board,  over  nearly  the  whole  district,  though  48.  prevailed  near  Renfrew. 

57.  There  was  but  little  evidence  given  anywhere  as  to  wages  for  piece-work^  chiefly 
because  it  could  not  be  engaged  in  on  farms  hj  those  of  the  regular  staff  who  were  paid 
an  annual  wage.  But  women  workers,  usually  on  daily  wage,  were  sometimes  engaged 
either  in  singling  or  shawing  (topping  and  tailing)  turnips  at  so  much  per  acre,  and 
the  figures  ranged  from  6s.  to  8s.,  a  higher  wage  being  given  in  some  districts  for  the 
pulling  and  shawing  than  for  the  singling.  Irishmen  were  also  thus  engaged  where 
women  were  not  readily  available.  The  more  usual  method  in  the  southern  counties 
was  to  pay  for  shawing  by  the  hundred  yards  of  drill,  at  the  rate  of*  Id.  or  l^d.  for 
yellow  turnips,  and  l^d.  for  swedes. 

With  others  than  the  regular  staff  the  more  usual  piece-work  engaged  in,  and  almost 
the  only  one  in  some  places,  was  that  of  drainage.  But,  unfortunately,  the  mode  of 
measurement  varied  much  with  the  different  counties,  and  complications  arose  from 
the  same  terms  being  used  to  describe  different  lengths  or  areas.  Also  the  price 
would  necessarily  vary  with  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  figures  given,  however,  for  an  ordinary  3-foot  drain,  cutting  and  filling,  was 
3s.  Sd.  a  chain  in  Caithness,  and  3s.  6d.  a  chain  further  south,  Lanark.  Then  near 
Falkirk,  5s,  would  be  the  price  for  a  drain  in  hard  soil  of  a  rood  of  36  yards,  and  in 
Dumfriesshire,  for  ordinary  soil,  9d.  per  rood  of  18  feet. 


Cottages 
attached  to 
farms. 


i$upply. 


Sitaatioo. 


Cottage  Accommodation. 

58.  Over  the  whole  of  the  districts,  as  in  most  of  Scotland,  the  dwelling-places  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  to  be  found  dispersed  over  the  various  farms,  and  not  con- 
centrated in  villages,  and  this  may,  nevertheless,  be  fairly  called  the  farm  village 
system,  from  the  fact  that  with  many  of  the  large  holdings  a  considerable  number  of 
cottages  (15  or  more)  may  be  concentrated  close  to  the  steading  or  within  easy 
reach  of  it. 

In  such  cottages  or  in  the  farm-house  itself  dwell,  as  previously  stated,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  staff  in  regular  employment,  and  thus  in  the  leases  of  the  farms  the  cot- 
tages pass,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  grant  of  the  land.  They  are  assigned  by 
the  farmer  to  the  various  employes  in  part  satisfaction  of  their  wages,  and  to  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  period  of  service. 

59.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  cottage  accommodation  over  the  whole  of  the 
districts,  there  was  a  rather  larger  area  where  the  supply  was  insufficient  than  where  it 
was  sufficient.  The  counties  where  insufficiency  was  rather  more  particularly  specified 
were  in  my  second  district,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Argyle,  also  in  third  district,  Stirling 
and  Dunbarton,  but  rather  more  in  the  former  county.  Insufficiency  was  also 
recorded  in  parts  of  Ijanarkshire,  the  reason  given  in  this  instance  being  that  formerly 
when  small  farms  almost  exclusively  prevailed  few  cottages  were  required,  the  limited 
number  of  hands  employed  beyond  the  family  being  usually  boarded  on  the  premises. 
In  Ross  there  was  a  supply  sufficient  in  a  sense,  but  from  the  rather  large  proportion 
of  indifferent  ones  there  was  practically  a  deficiency,  the  building  of  new  cottages 
undoubtedly  to  be  observed  here  and  there  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  deterioration 
or  dissolution  of  the  older  dwellings. 

At  the  same  time  in  most  of  these  counties  it  was  very  generally  said  that 
the  landowners  were  increasing  the  supply  though  with  differences  in  the  rate  of 
progress. 

60.  The  position  of  the  cottages  relatively  to  the  duties  the  inhabitants  had  to 
perform  was  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  convenient  and  satisfactory •  In  the 
northern  counties  indeed  the  complaint  in  a  few  cases  was  that  they  were  rather  too 
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convenient,  in  that  they  looked  inoimediately  upon  the  accumulated  contents  of  the        The 
farmyard-..  When  on  the  other  hand  they  were  rather  distant,  the  explanation  some-     Agbicul- 
times  offered  was  that  the  cottages  in  question  had  once  formed  part  of  another  farm,    Labotoer 

absorbed  into  that  where  the  occupier  performed  his  daily  work.     I  saw  some  of  these        

and  certainly  the  inconvenience  in  winter  must  be  considerable  when  the  occupiers 
belong  to  the  class  of  farm  servants  whose  duties  take  them  frequently  to  the  steading. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrangement  permitted  by  some  farmers,  by  which  breakfast 
is  allowed  to  be  taken  before  work,  and  an  hour  s  grace  granted  therefor,  may  soon 
oome  to  be  of  general  application. 

61.  For  specific  information  on  the  question  of  the  Gonstruction  and  condition  of  Construc- 
ihe  cottages  in  the  various  districts  reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  reports,  *^^"»  *^' 
while  for  the  purposes  of  this  summary  a  general  statement  may  sufficiently  indicate 

the  ordinary  character  of  the  dwellings  now  to  be  found  on  the  rather  extensive  area 
visited. 

In  regard  to  the  construction,  the  materials  were  very  generally  stone  and  lime, 
with  slated  roofs.  Thatch  upon  old  houses  was  to  be  met  with  and  occasionally  clay- 
built  walls,  but  not  necessarily  dilapidated,  and  in  some  districts  brick  was  used  for 
the  whole  building.  The  latter,  though  neat,  did  not  appear  to  me  so  sound  and  firm 
as  either  the  old  or  new  stone  ones,  though  being  usually  of  modem  construction  they 
showed  less  frequently  signs  of  damp. 

The  floors  varied  in  character  with  the  different  districts,  some  having  flags,  some 
cement,  and  some  boards ;  brick  floors  did  not  seem  at  all  common. 

The  site  of  the  buildings,  though  in  many  cases  suitable,  was  too  often  very 
unsatisfactory  from  the  place  being  naturally  damp,  or  from  the  cottages  being 
lodged  in  the  cutting  of  a  bank,  without  intervening  protection  by  stones,  drain  or 
otherwise. 

62.  The   Condition  of  the  cottages,  as  may  be   expected,  varied  very  much.     In  Condition, 
almost  every  district  I  heard  of  and  saw  excellent  accommodation  provided  by  certain  gpodinsome 
landowners,  and  in  the  same  quarters,  or  at  no  great  distance,  very  inferior  buildings  *^**^"^^®» 
indeed.     Sometimes  the  one  class  or  the  other  would  be  general  over  certain  estates, 

but  in  other  parts  very  good  and  very  indifferent  habitations  would  co-exist  on  the 
same  property. 

The  efforts  in  the  latter  oas6  were  manifest  to  advance  to  a  better  state  of  things, 
but,  as  I  understood,  the  limited  means  of  the  landlords  in  recent  times  rather  than 
want  of  will  explained,  at  least  occasionally,  the  slow  march  of  improvement. 

In  Orkney  the  cottages  were  few,  bothies  being  more  frequent,  and  although  those 
I  saw  were  somewhat  rude  in  construction,  I  did  not  observe  any  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  pronounced  seriously  defective  or  uninhabitable. 

In  Ross  and  Cromarty  the  quality  varied  from  very  superior  to  very  bad.'    There  inferior  in 
were,  however,  numerous  grades  bf  excellence  or  sufficiency  of  condition  between  the  others, 
two  extremes,  and  the  appearance  of  those  which  were  either  fair  or  very  superior  ^^  ^mW 
generally  indicated  a  structure  erected  in  recent  times.  ^modern  ^ 

In  my  second  district  the  inferior  class  of  cottage  was  again  too  frequent,  though  construciion. 
there  also  the  names  of  several  landlords  were  mentioned  as  having  done  much  in  the 
direction   of   improvement,  and  I    saw  myself  many  specimens  of  cottages  where  in 
extent  of  accommodation,  selection  of  site  and  cheerfulness,  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected. 

In  South  Argyle  I  noticed  good  and  even  highly  ornamental  cottages,  but  in  certain 
places  it  was  otherwise,  and  a  cause  of  the  continued  use  of  ruinous  buildings  was 
somewhat  special.  Occasionally  after  buildings  had  been  condemned  by  the  landlords 
or  given  up  as  dwellings  no  longer  required,  the  farmers  requested  that  the  buildings 
might  remain  at  their  own  charges,  the  times  for  arable  farms  being  then  very  good. 
Having  placed  tenants  therein,  and  the  times  having  changed,  it  was  not  to  their 
interest  to  expend  funds  on  the  cottages,  and  the  landlord  obviously  could  not  wish  to 
do  so  himself,  and  might  not,  in  order  to  pull  down,  have  the  right  to  evict  the  farmer's 
tenant.  Thus  the  inmates  suffered  from  very  dilapidated  residences  and  without  much 
hope  of  redress.  Having  called  the  attetition  of  the  factor  of  a  large  property  to  a 
case  of  this  kind,  he  promptly  made  inquiries,  and  though  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
do  so,  subsequently  undertook  to  supply  the  inmates  with  an  entirely  new  qottage 
elsewhere.     Iveport  on  Ayr,  Renfrew^  Bute,  and  Argyle,  par.. 42. 

In  the  remaining  districts,  while  inferior  dwellings  were  to  be  found  too  often,  the 
general  charactejr  was  on  the  whole  less  unsatisfactory,  and  there  was  at  least  the 
usual  propQrtion  of  modern  and  superior  habitations,  the  terms  used  at  some  of  the 
meetings  being  "  great  increase,"  "  great  improvement,"  and  so  on. 
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63.  Although  many  of  the  buildings  visited  were  sound  in  stone  and  lime  walls,  and  in 
beams  and  roofs,  their  condition  was  frequently  unsatisfactory  from  damp,  and  the  degree 
of  moisture  would  sometimes  be  veiy  considerable.  This  arose  occasionally  from  a 
radically  bad  site,  elsewhere  from  want  of  drainage  on  an  otherwise  reasonably  good 
site,  but  the  most  frequent  cause  was  that  indicated  in  a  preceding  paragraph  (61),  the 
permitting  soil  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  dwelling  to  press  against  one  of  the  main 
walls.  The  following  extracts  from  the  separate  reports  state  concisely  the  opinion  I 
venture  to  present.  "  Although  I  did  notice  some  (cottages)  to  which  the  expression 
"  *  very  bad '  was  perfectly  applicable,  the  more  general  condition  was  this :  Fairiy 
"  good  construction  substantially,  but  with  damp  affecting  the  .walls  and  sometimes 
"  the  floors,  the  damp  being  caused  almost  invariably  and  with  persistent  regularity 
**  by  an  earth  bank  against  the  back  waU,  This  state  of  things  could  often  have  been 
"  remedied  without  much  expense,  and  only  required  the  co-operation  of  the  parties 
"  concerned."  Eeport  on  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  par.  69.  Again,  **  In  closing 
**  these  observations  upon  cottages,  I  may  state  that  while  inferiority  of  condition, 
"  limited  accommodation,  and  paucity  of  outbuildings  were  often  to  be  met  with, 
"  the  one  prevailing  offence  anecting  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  thus  the  con- 
"  tentment  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  was  dampy  arising  generally  from  the  cause 
''  herein-before  assigned."    Report  on  Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  par.  44. 

64.  The  number  of  rooms  in  the  cottages  was  very  usually  two,  frequently  spoken 
of  as  *'room  and  kitchen."  But  in  the  north  the  more  correct  description  in  many 
cases  would  be  "  room  and  closet^"'  the  latter  term  being  applied  there,  and  over  the 
country  generally,  to  a  small  room  leading  off  the  living  room  and  without  a  fireplace. 
In  some  of  the  older  and  inferior  dwellings,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  cottages 
were  seen  where  there  was  actually  only  one  large  room,  the  size  of  the  cottage  itself, 
but  by  two  box  beds  being  placed  together  with  a  little  additional  woodwork  or 
curtains  a  division  was  effected.  The  other  side,  thus  having  no  fire-place,  was  seldom 
used  as  a  sleeping  place  but  rather  for  coal  or  lumber,  though  in  former  days  I 
believe  they  were  used  for  sleeping.  The  number  of  such  ill-arranged  cottages, 
however,  is  not  now  very  great ;  and  I  would  rather  say  that  there  are  now,  on  the 
whole,  more  cottages  with  a  room  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  two  than  dwellings  with 
less  than  two  rooms. 

65.  It  may  be  taken  that  where  new  dwellings  are  erected  it  is  almost  the  invariable 
custom  to  provide  them  with  reasonable  accommodation,  and  to  supply  a  pantry  or 
scullery  or  both.  '*  Beasonable  "  accommodation  would,  with  present  customs,  be  held 
to  be  supplied  by  three  rooms  or  two  rooms  with  a  boarded  loft.  The  practice  of 
having  one  or  more  beds  in  the  kitchen  or  living-room  is  inveterate,  and  to  insist  on  a 
departure  from  it  is  much  resented  by  the  inhabitants.  I  saw  a  number  of  cottages  of 
modem  erection  where  the  proprietor  to  combat  this  practice  had  reduced  the  kitchen 
to  such  limits  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  beds  to  be  placed  there,  and  he  had 
arranged  two  small  rooms  or  bed-closets,  without  fire-placos,  leading  off  from  the 
kitchen.  The  men  complained  much  of  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground  of  cold  and 
general  inconvenience. 

66.  In  the  matter  of  extent  the  kitchen  or  living  room  was  very  generally  the  larger 
one,  and  the  size  would  be  commonly  15  ft.  X 12  ft.,  and  the  second  room,  if  really 
a  room  with  a  fire-place,  15  ft.  X 10  or  12  ft.  Where  the  second  or  third  apartment 
was  a  bed-closet  the  size  would  vary,  but  from  9  to  12  feet  in  length  by  8  broad  was 
often  met  with.  The  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  varied  also.  It  was  often  too  low, 
about  7^  to  8  feet,  but  I  found  more  of  a  reasonable  height  than  I  should  have 
expected.  • 

Details  of  plans  of  modem  cottages  are  given  in  Beport  on  Wigtownshire,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  Dumfries,  par.  41. 

Sometimes  the  arrangement  was  that  alluded  to,  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
and  a  boarded  loft  upstairs  ;  this,  however,  was  not  very  common  ;  when  it  did  exist, 
the  second  room  was  about  12  feet  by  10  or  12,  the  loft,  though  low,  being  usually 
wide. 

67.  The  older  dwellings  are  very  wanting  in  the  simplest  requirements  in  the  way  of 
pantries,  cupboards,  &c.  within  doors,  and  entirely  without  external  conveniences. 
The  later  built,  though  still  old  cottages,  have  occasionally  one  or  other,  the  more 
usual  arrangement  being  one  place  within  for  scullery,  pantry,  &c.  combined,  and  a 
coal  place  without.  Ash-pits  were  getting  more  common  and  privies  also,  but  the 
latter  were  usually  entirely  absent. 
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New  dwellings  generally  provided  all  that  was  reasonably  required  in  the  matter  of        Thb 
outhouses,  but  the  frequent  misuse  of  privies  had  discouraged  proprietors  in  some     Agmcctl. 
cases  from   building   them.     In  oue   case   where  a   proprietor  had  built  a  pair  of    t.^*^1» 

cottages  of  remarkable  excellence  with  various  conveniences  within  and  without  there        

was  no  necessary  at  all.  The  reason  given  was  that  above  mentioned,  but  the 
occupiers  complained  much,  and  said  that  any  misconduct  of  predecessors  would  not 
be  repeated  by  them.* 

I  think  that  to  abstain  altogether  from  supplying  the  convenience  in  question  is  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  though  I  am  aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  suggest  a  remedy 
and  another  to  see  it  effectually  carried  out,  it  may  be  that  by  constant  opportumties 
of  using  such  closets,  the  habit  of  keeping  them  in  order  will  grow  and  finally  be 
acquired. 

68.  It  is  quite  true  also  that  they  are  sometimes  perverted  to  other  uses  altogether,  Misuae  of 
and  my  own  experience  in  other  districts  has  been  that  in  some  cases  they  were  turned  outhouses, 
into  potato-houses  or  grocers'  shops ;  or  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  entire  visible 
remains  of  a  brick  and  slated  building  might  have  been  carried  away  in  a  coat  pocket. 

It  appears,  however,  that  county  councils  are  insisting,  and  effectually,  on  the 
establishment  of  such  places,  but  I  am  not  aware  how  they  will  proceed  in  cases  where 
they  are  filthily  kept  or  destroyed,  especially  by  departing  servants.  Report  on 
Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries,  par.  40. 

I  inquired  of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Dumfries  what  was  the  course  of 
proceeding  when  the  proprietor  had  supplied  to  a  building  necessary  appliances,  and 
the  farmer  had  discharged  such  duties  as  were  incumbent  upon  him,  and  yet  the 
cottager  or  other  occupier  produced  a  disordered  state  of  things  calling  for  interference. 
The  enactments  of  the  law  requiring  the  defect  to  be  put  right,  and  the  landlord  or 
tenant  probably  being  the  first  to  be  assailed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  cost  of  the 
damage  would  virtually  be  placed  upon  one  or  other  of  them  times  without  number, 
seeing  that  the  successive  cottagers  might  not  have  the  means  to  correct  the  mischief, 
or  possibly  would  have  left  for  unknown  destinations. 

I  gather  from  Dr.  Ross'  replies  that  the  authorities,  after  being  satisfied  that  the 
cottage  had  been  supplied  with  all  reasonable  requirements,  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
defect,  act  with  caution  towards  those  originally  bound  to  supply  them.  Still  it  would 
seem  that  a  practical  mode  dealing  with  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  is  as  yet  scarcely 
provided  for  by  existing  law.     Appendix  C. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  general  indifference  to  being  supplied  with  such  neces- 
saries at  all,  it  is  right  to  say  that,  although  this  undoubtedly  existed  at  one  time,  a 
change  towards  more  civilised  ways  has  noAV  set  in,  and  the  female  inhabitants 
of  cottages,  especially  those  by  the  roadside,  frequently  called  my  attention  to  the 
matter. 

69.  Arrangements  of  a  specific  character  for  ventilation  were  very  rarely  seen,  but  Ventilation, 
a  simple  form  of  obtaining  it,   the  opening  of  the  upper  sash  of  the  window,  was 
practicable,  particularly  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties,  from   the  windows 

being  so  constructed,  a  fact  not  always  known  to  the  occupiers.  Whether  from  the 
outer  door  being  very  generally  open,  or  some  other  cause,  I  rarely  encountered  in  the 
cottages  a  disagreeable  or  offensive  atmosphere. 

70.  In  regard  to  drainage,  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  could  ascertain  if  the  dwellings  Drainage, 
were  protected  by  a  subsoil  ordinary  field-drain  round  the  house,  but  I  imagine  this 

was  rare ;  and  for  the  removal  of  refuse  sewage,  the  ordinary  sewer  drain  was  not  very 
general.  The  ash-heap  over  the  hedge,  or  a  proper  ashpit  usually  received  all  the  slops  ; 
this  may  not  be  the  best  arrangement,  but  in  a  country  place  possibly  on  the  whole 
not  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  ordinary  sewer  with  its  frequent  odours  and  ever 
recurring  stoppages.     Report  on  Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  par.  43. 

71.  The  supply  of  water  was  not  always  what  could  he  desired.     It  was  seldom  that  Water 
I  heard  a  complaint  regarding  its  quality,  but  occasionally  this  was  aliegod    as   a  supply* 
grievance.     I  did  not  generally  find  in  those  cases  that  a  supply  of  good  water  was 
available  within  a  reasonable  radius,  but  that  by  reason  of  distance  or  exceptional 

cost-  of  the  undertaking  a  supply  had  not  been  brought  forward.  In  tho  Moss  of 
Cree  near  Wigtown,  the  level  carse  between  the  sea  and  tho  moss  was  sadly  destitute 
of  drinking  water,  and  farms  and  cottages  suffered  alike.  Iji  parts  of  Dumfriesshire 
also,  a  supply  for  general  purposes  was  said  in  some  places  to  be  wanting  from  local 
diflBculties.     Jteport  on  Wigtown,  &c.,  par.  42. 

*  Report  on  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries,  par.  58. 
E    77400.  D 
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^^Th6  more  usual  complaint  was  as  to  the  distamce  from  the-febttages,  and  I  am  boiind 
td  fl«y  there  was  often  good  reason  for  this,  for  although  I  am  far  from  asserting  that 
it  was  generally  so,  the  instances  where  the  inhabitants  had  to  travel,  and  necessarily 
in  all  weathers,  to  obtain  this  essential  requisite  occurred  too  frequently. 

In  some  cases  proprietors,  in  their  eagerness  to  do  their  duty,  had  not  only  brought 
the  supply  to  the  door,  but  laid  it  on  to  the  kitchen.  I  have  in  a  separate  Report 
expressed  my  doubt  as  to  this  last  refinement,  on  the  ground  that  the  temporary 
convenience  may  be  more  than  balanced  by  those  apparently  inevitable  difficulties  to 
which  even  large  houses  are  subjected.  Report  on  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  South  Argyle, 
par.  43. 

72.  The  farm  labourers  usually  pay  no  Rent  as  such,  but  the  annual  value  of  the 
cottages  usually  assigned  was  4Z.  Inferior  dwellings  were  thought,  well  enough  valued 
at  3Z.,  or  even  lower,  but  the  higher  figure  would  be  placed  upon  such  inferior  buildings 
when'they  were  situated  near  towns  or  other  places  where  for  soiae  reason  the  rent 
attained  to  that  amount.  I  saw,  however,  plenty  of  cottages  where,  judging  from  the 
apparent  expenditure,  the  rent  if  claimed  ought  not  to  have  been  less  than  6/.  or  8/., 
or  even  more.  The  cost  of  the  cottages  of  ordinary  character  but  good,  referred  to 
ante,  par.  66,  was  for  the  single  building  180/.,  and  for  the  pair  by  the  same  proprietor 
320/.,  and  for  the  pair  at  Stranraer  220/. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  may  be  the  expenditure  upon  cottages  of  a  farm  by 
the  proprietor,  any  increase  of  rent  therefrom  is  out  of  the  question,  there  being  no 
rent  payable  at  all.  Indirectly  owners  might  benefit  by  the  better  rent  for  the  total 
farm,  seeing  that  the  tenant  would  thus  be  relieved  to  some  extent  from  repairs,  but 
such 'increase  is  seldom  regarded  as  an  appreciable  sum.*  Even  if  rent  be  paid  at  all 
by  labourers,  as  in  the  villages,  the  dislike  to  pay  more  than  almost  a  nominal  sum  is 
very  strong.*  Dr.  Y.  C  M'Vail,  Medical  Officer  for  the  county  of  Stirling,  says : 
'♦  People  in  Torrance  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  better  house  accommo- 
"  dation.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  a  large  three-storeved  tenement  has  been 
**  erected,  in  general  accordance  with  modem  sanitary  principles.  The  walls  are  dry, 
"  and  there  is  ventilation  under  the  floors.  The  back  area  is  excavated  and  paved. 
*'  The  drains  are  ventilated,  and  the  houses  are  in  every  way  better  than  the  average 
"  damp,  thatched,  low-roofed  dwellings  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  generally.  The 
"  rents  are  very  moderate,  6Z.  for  two  apartments,  9L  for  three.  But  on  the  occasion 
'*  of  my  first  visit  this  large  tenement  had  been  standing  nearly  empty  for  a  con- 
"  siderable  time,  and  great  difficulty  had  been  found  in  letting  it.  The  people  object 
"  to  the  rent,  having  been  accustomed  to  pay  only  about  4L  It  is  unfortunate  that 
*'  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  good  houses  when  they  are  to  be  had.  The  difi'erencc 
**  in  health  would  far  more  than  atone  for  the  difference  in  rent." 

Rates  on  farm  cottages  are  not  paid  by  the  farm  servants.f 

73.  ThCi  accommodation  for  unmarried  men  is,  as  previously  indicated,  usually  in 
the  farm-house,  or  more  correctly  on  the  premises  immediately  adjoining  the  farmer  s 
own  dwelling,  and  being  intended  for  rest  at  night  only  is  usually  termed  a  '*  sleeping 
place."  Such  places  are  frequently  above  or  alongside  a  stable,  or  above  the  outbuild- 
ings of  the  dwelling-house,  and  vary  very  much  in  character.  I  saw  some  that  were 
deplorably  uncomfortable  from  being  in  too  close  contact  with  the  stables  ;  or  from  the 
confined  space  overhead  and  proximity  to  the  slates,  though  these  were  usually  boarded 
off.     The  furniture  was  generally  very  scanty. 

Others  were  fairly  convenient  and  roomy,  with  good  floors,  and  well  enough  placed. 
The  harness-room  was  sometimes  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  in  such  a  room  and 
in  others  I  occasionally  found  a  good  fire  ready  for  the  men  on  arrival.  The  following 
description,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Dumfriesshire,  indicates  rather  a  worse  state  of 
things  than  I  saw  myself,  but  as  it  is  information  obtained  by  one  with  more  abundant 
means  of  observation  than  could  fall  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  it  is  embodied  in 

the  Report.  .     t    i_  •  i  i 

"  The  accommodation  for  unmarried  farm  labourers  is,  1  think,  very  much  worse 
than  that  for  married.  The  women  are  not  so  badly  off  as  they  generally  live  in  the 
farm-house,  but  the  men  are  put  up  in  lofts  over  stables,  occasionally  even  over  swine. 
Their  rooms  never  contain  anything  beyond  their  bed,  and  box  or  trunk ;  at  least  it  is 

•  The  farm  tenant  benefits,  no  doubt,  by  having  superior  dwellings  to  inflaenoe  the  engagement  and  retention 
of  superior  servants,  and  this  also  may  have  some  effect  in  offering  for  a  farm.  But  when,  in  the  middle  of 
a  longlease,  a  proprietor  rebuilds  at  greater  cost  cotteges  of  an  improved  cliaracter,  he  would  have  no  claim  for 
higher  rent  either  against  cottager  or  farm  tenant. 

t  They  are  paid  by  the  farming  tenant  and  the  landlord. 
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very  seldom  that  one  finds  chairs  or  a  table.     The  beds  are  not  usually  uncomfortable,        Th» 
but  there  is  no  privacy  whatever.     There  is  never  by  any  me^n^  provision  for  a  fire     Aowom^ 
in  thQ  room,  and  very  often  ablutions  have  to  be  performed  at  the  farmyard  pump."*      t  ^^*^ 

74.  In  Orkney,  Sutherland,  parts  of  Ross,  and  some  of  the  midland  counties,  the        ~ — ' 
acconiiiiodation  for  young  men  was  less  in  the  farm-house  than  in  bothies.     The  places  ^*^^®*- 
BO-ciinea  were -not   (in  the   agricultural   districts   at  least)  of  the   character   often 
described,  namely,  a  sort  of  hut  with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  as 

heet  it  could  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  were  nevertheless  in  many  cases  very  rufie 
dwellings^  ^^fl^re  three  or  wore  young  men  lived  and  slept.  In  the  northern  districts 
tho  accommodation  appeared  to  consist  of  only  one  room,  having  a  fireplace  with 
proper  chimney,  and  two  or  three  beds,  the  beds  being  occupied  by  one  or  two^ — mqre 
usually  two — sleepers  ;  for  the  men  often  prefer  the  latter  arrangement. 

The  scantiness  of  furniture,  and  the  grimy  appearance  of  the  whole  lodging,  gives  an 
air  of  great  discomfort,  a  state  of  things  scarcely  relieved  by  observing  the  cooking 
of  the  supper  (boiling  the  porridge)  performed  by  a  youth  with  not  .too  many 
appliances.  Against  this  it  should  be  stated  that  I  saw  several  well-constructed  bothies, 
with  sleeping  room  apart  from  the  living  room,  and  kept  in  fair  order  by  a  woman 
engaged  for  the  purpose. 

Further  south  I  saw  others  where  the  accommodation  provided  was  for  only  one  or 
two  men,  ^nd  very  superior,  a  good  room  being  attached  to .  the  farm  premises,  with 
cement  floor,  a  show  of  furniture  and  light  to  see  it  all.     Occasionally,  however,  I 
met  with  very  inferior  places,  even  in  the  south,  but  I  was  told  they  were  intended  • 
for  visitors  at  turnip  or  potato  time,  or  in  harvest. 

75.  I  saw  but  few  women's  sleeping  places.  They  are  usually  in  the  farmers  Women's 
dwelling-house,  and  those  I  saw  were  satisfactory,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  quartere. 
labouring   men,  this  was  generally  the  case.     At  a  creamery  they  had  for  living  rooin 

the  use  of  a  kitchen  partly  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  and  a  comfortable 
gleeping  room  adjoining.  In  Caithness  I  visited  a'  female  bothy,  and  as  to  condition 
there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  male  and  female  abodes.  The  female 
bothy  is  rare  and  may  well  be  condemned,  as  no  one  being  mistress,  neither  comfort 
nor  order  is  maintained. 

Gardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

76.  A  cottage,  with  scarcely  an  exception  over  the  whole  of  the  districts,  implied  Gardens, 
a  garden  immediately  in  front  or  at  the  side,  or  otherwise  near  it.     I  can  scarcely 
remember  an  instance  when  the  garden  was  at  any  distance. 

It  is  true  they  were  usually  small,  but  although  I  heard  suggestions  now  and  then 
that  they  might  be  larger,  I  generally  found  tliat  the  labourers  had  as  much  as  they 
cared  to  cultivate. 

The  sizes  of  the  plots  were  described  at  the  meetings  as  of  various  extent,  the 
expression  sometimes  used  being  '"  from  a  tenth  of  an  acre  downwards,"  but  hinting 
that  very  much  downwards  would  be  the  way  to  look.  I  stepped  many  of  them  and 
they  often  came  to  20  yards  by  6  or  8;  some  32  by  12,  and  this  was  thought  large. 
Occasionally  the  garden  was  really  of  very  fair  proportion. 

77.  In  the  northern  counties  the  masters  stated,  and  the  men  admitted,  that  the  Cultivation, 
gardens   were   often   not  cultivated   to   their   full   extent,   and    indeed  it   happened 
frequently  enough  that  they  were  not  cultivated  at  all. 

^e  tendency  to  make  more  use  of  the  gardens  appeared  to  grow  as  one  approached 
the  southern  counties,  and  it  was  there  only  that  I  saw  any  real  attempt  to  grow 
flowers. 

A  reason  given  in  the  north  for  not  cultivating  was  that  the  occupiers  did  not 
always  feel  sure  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  exertions  or  expenditure.  They 
alluded  partly  to  their  own  migratory  habits  or  the  chance  of  receiving  notice  that 
their  services  would  be  no  longer  required ;  but  such  reasons  do  not  operate  m  the 
Border  counties  where  tho  gardens  are  all  and  in  every  part  fully  cultivated.  The 
arrangement  there  is  that  if  a  farm  servant  is  about  to  leave  his  pliice  (a  fact  of  wbich 
he  has,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  ample  notice)  he  proceeds  in  March  to  the  new 
cottage  ho  is  to  occupy,  assuming  another  place  has  been  secured,  and  there  digs  his 

•  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  farmers  hav€  alleged  on  their  side  that  the  iuruiture  is  often  demolished,  and 
that  wbeii  fires  are  allowed,  wooden  partitions  have  sometimes  been  torn  down  for  fuel.  It  U  said  that  the 
fartners  do  not  oft^n  visit  the  botbies  or  sleeping- places. 
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garden  and  plants  his  potato  seed.  At  Whitsunday  he  arrives  at  his  new  abode,  and 
during  the  summer  and  winter  has  ample  time  to  consume  all  he  has  planted,  should 
he  find  himself  under  an  obligation  to  move  on  the  WhitHunday  following,  the 
ordinary  time  of  change.  When  the  entry  is  at  Martinmas,  as  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  the  north,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  consuming  the  produce, 
but  the  balance  can  be  removed  or  sold  on  the  spot.  Report  Caithness  and  Orkney, 
par.  54. 

78.  I  heard  of  no  instance  of  the  Allotments  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  having  been 
put  into  forc>e,  and  only  in  one  case  of  any  application  having  been  made  with  that 
object. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  over  the  whole  of  my  districts  the  almost  uniform  reply  from 
the  labourers  was  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  do  the  necessary  labour,  having 
worked  sufficiently  upon  land  during  the  day. 

Allotments  of  a  private  character  are  scarcely  known  in  the  counties  visited,  but 
whenever  I  heard  of  them  it  was  generally  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  while 
at  one  time  many  had  been  taken,  they  had  ceased  to  attract  and  were  nearly  all  given  up. 

Towards  the  middle  and  south  of  Scotland  it  occasionally  appeared  that  under 
certain  circumstances  labourers  might  not  be  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  a  little  land.  Such  circumstances  would  arise  if  there  were 
a  reduction  of  their  hours  of  paid  labour.  The  extent  of  the  reduction  required  for 
such  a  purpose  was  not  stated,  but  I  should  say  that,  observing  the  way  in  which  the 
'  question  was  generally  viewed,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  real  agreement  thereon  would 
have  been  arrived  at.  Indeed,  further  questions  put  to  the  men  showed  that  the  allot- 
ment as  limited  in  the  Scotch  Act,  one  acre,  would  perhaps  satisfy  some  who  thought 
that  **  more  would  be  nonsense,"  while  a  larger  number  if  they  agreed  to  take  any- 
thing at  all  would  look  for  much  more  land,  or  at  least  three  acres,  enough  to  keep  a  cow. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  be  a  general  wish ;  it  occurred  in  some  districts  only ; 
and  as  to  the  implied  object  to  be  gained,  a  better  supply  of  milk,  I  found  that  in  some 
parts  the  facility  of  getting  milk  from  the  farms  precluded  the  necessity  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  cow  with  all  its  incidental  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  family.  And 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a  daily  supply  of  new  milk,  or  a  cow  between  two  families, 
is  in  the  northern  counties  part  of  the  annual  wages.  See  Reports  of  Caithness  and 
Orkney,  Ross  and  Sutherland,  pars.  28  and  47. 

79.  At  the  same  time  in  cases  where  milk  formed  no  part  of  the  wages,  and  yet 
abounded,  as  on  farms  engaged  in  dairy  work,  there  was  from  time  to  time  complaint 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained.  As  milk  is  a  very  essential  article  of  food  with  the 
married  man,  and  married  men  with  families  are  considered  desirable  servants,  it  seems 
strange  that  this  method  of  encouraging  them  to  remain  in  their  places  should  ever  be 
neglected  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  cause  for  so  reasonable 
a  complaint.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  I  was  informed  that  the  daily 
recipients  were  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  regard  to  the  supplies  received,  and  also  that 
sometimes  from  an  understanding  or  misunderstanding  between  the  recipients  and  the 
distributors  waste,  if  not  plunder,  occurred.  On  that  account,  in  one  case,  after 
several  ineflFectual  attempts  to  check  the  proceeding,  the  supply  was  withdrawn  and  the 
parties  referred  to  a  shop  in  the  village. 

80.  The  men,  as  has  already  appeared,  easily  travelled  from  allotments  to  small 
holdings,  and  it  was  pressed  upon  me  at  a  few  meetings  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  giving  men  after  a  certain  time  of  life  facilities  for  obtaining  small  farms  ;  these 
in  some  places  being  said  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  by  reason  of  the  farmers  bidding  for 
small  holdings  whenever  they  became  vacant.* 

When  inquiring  in  Ross-shire  how  the  applicants  proposed  to  stock  their  holdings, 
they  said  they  would  look  to  the  Government  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  by  an  advance 
of  funds.  In  the  more  southern  districts  there  was  no  demand  for  Government 
assistance  at  all,  and  I  was  informed  more  than  once  that  they,  the  men,  could  see 
their  way  to  sufficient  funds  to  stock  and  start  a  small  holding. 

The  extent  of  the  holding  was  variously  specified,  from  20  to  50  acres  seeming  to  be 
the  more  usual  limits.  From  other  sources  I  ascertained  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  be  acquired  by  middle  life  for  such  holdings,  but  the  farmer 
would  not  agree  that  success  would  attend  the  enterprise. 


•  The  Small  Holdings  Act,  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  31.,  had  not  been  passed  into  law  when  the  "  Notes  of  Inquiry  " 
were  framed,  and  thus  was  not  therein  referred  to.  The  Act  had  not  come  into  operation  when  I  began  this 
investigation,  but  I  always  received  evidence  when  offered. 
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The  men,  however,  contended  earnestly  that  success  was  possible  with  land  at  usual        The 

rents.     Frequent  reference  to  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  separate  reports  under  agricul- 

the  head  of  allotments  or  small  holdings,  where  it  is  indicated  that  not  small  holdings,  r^^^^^^g^g^ 

but  very  small  pendicles  of,  say,  5  or  10  acres,  cultivated  by  raon  with  some  other        

trade  or  occupation,  would  ever  assure  a  profitable  return. 

81.  Although  the  keep  of  a  cow  is  granted  in  some  counties,  in  individual  cases,  as  part  I->ve  stock. 
of  the  wage  of  a  farm  servant,  as  in  South  Argyle,  and  very  generally  with  shepherds, 

it  is  not  in  the  districts  as  a  whole  a  general  practice.  The  preceding  paragraphs  show 
that  while  there  are  places  where  milk  is  supplied,  there  are  others  where  it  is  not. 
In  the  latter  case,  and  when  milk  cannot  be  got  elsewhere,  the  suggestion  that  a  cow's 
keep  should  be  granted  is  reasonable  enough.  This,  as  part  of  the  wage,  has  been 
estimated  at  8Z.  for  winter  and  summer.     Report  on  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Argyle,  par.  34. 

Pigs  and  poultry  are  allowed  in  several  of  the  counties,  but  in  other  districts,  and  Pigs  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  county,  the  privilege  is  not  granted.  The  reason  of  the  refusal  P^'^^'J- 
to  grant  the  privilege  was  not  openly  stated,  but  it  was  intimated  more  or  less  clearly 
that  with  children  and  the  temptation  of  a  stack  yard,  difficulties  might  arise,  and  I 
even  heard  that  some  men  had  voluntarily  given  up  the  practice  of  keeping  animals 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  any  misunderstanding.  Unless  the  cottager  is  provided 
with  excess  of  meal  or  milk,  it  is  said  that  the  pig  very  generally  dies  in  debt. 

Bees  were  conspicuously  absent  until  the  counties  of  the  south-west  district  were 
reached,  Wigtownshire  especially  making  a  brave  show  in  hives. 

Benefit  Societies. 

82.  The  agricultural  labourer  in  the  districts  visited  did  not  appear  to  have  formed  Benefit 
an  extensive  membership  in  benefit  or  friendly  societies.  In  some  parts  I  could  not  societies. 
hear  that  they  had  joined  any  society  whatever.  Insurance  in  commercial  assurance 
societies  for  payment  of  a  sum  at  death,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  payment  of  a  fixed 
amount  at  a  certain  date,  were  fairly  frequent.  Also  many  more  belonged  to  funeral 
societies,  it  being  considered  an  essential  matter,  not  to  be  neglected  without 
dishonour,  to  leave  funds  enough  to  pay  at  least  the  funeral  expenses. 

I  heard,  however,  here  and  there  of  some  men  having  joined  the  benefit .  society 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  while  in  the  three  south- 
west counties,  old  established  friendly  societies,  such  as  the  Manchester  Union  of 
Odd  Fellows,  appeared  to  have  drawn  agricultural  labourers  in  fairly  large  numbers. 

Trade  Unions. 

83.  To  the  question  of  whether  any  agricultural  trade  union  existed  in  any  par-  Trade 
tioular  district,  the  very  general  answer  was  in  the  negative.     The  only  unions  of  the  «n>ons. 
kind  that  came  under  my  notice  were  a  local  one,  the  Hoss  and  Cromarty  Ploughmen 

and  Labourers'  Union,  and  a  general  one,  the  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union. 
The  places  where  the  latter  appeared  to  have  most  hold  were  in  Caithness  and  Ross. 
It  also  appeared  as  having  made  a  commencement  in  Renfrewshire  and  Dumbarton- 
shire. 

In  other  counties  it  was  said  that  attempts  to  establish  branches  had  been  frequently 
made,  but  that  they  had  all  failed.  In  Wigtownshire,  however,  there  was  both  success 
and  failure  ;  for  at  one  end  of  the  county  a  branch  had  been  established,  but  had  sub- 
sequently collapsed  owing  as  alleged  to  the  desire  of  che  Federation  to  give  to  the 
organisation  a  political  character.  In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the  branch  had 
been  successful,  and  delegates  of  the  society  attended  the  labourers'  meeting  held  by 
me  at  Stranraer. 

The  two  unions  mentioned  have  for  their  main  object  the  improvement  of  the  Objects  of 
position  of  the  ploughmen.  The  local  society  aims  at  the  shortening  of  hours,  the  ^^®  unions, 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for  "  capable  men  "  of  208.  a  week,  the  improvement  of 
dwelling-houses,  ard  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings.  The  "  Scottish  Ploughmen's 
Federal  Uniou  "  states  that  its  objects  are  to  strengthen  the  power  of  farm  servants 
in  Scotland,  to  secure  shorter  hours  and  more  holidays  ;  wages  in  money  to  be  paid 
weekly ;  the  abolition  of  feeing  markets,  and  the  erection  of  better  houses  and  bothies, 
and  generally  to  protect  the  members  "  from  all  oppression  and  tyranny." 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  objects  mentioned,  such  as  feeing  markets,  the  opinion 
of  farm  servants  thereon  has  been  already  declared  in  paragraph  29  of  this  BU>port, 
and  so  with  the  question  of  hov/rs  under  "  OcnditionB  of  Engagement"  ;  of  the  remain- 
ing points,  some  will  be  referred  to  under  the  final  head,  that  of  the  General  Condition 
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of  the  Agricultural  Labourer.  In  reference  to  the  alleged  tyranny  and  oppression,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  those  who  gave  birth  to  the  society  must  have  groaned  under 
some  ill-usage,  or  become  aware  of  others  who  had  encountered  serious  hardships,  for 
they  would  scarcely  convey  by  imphcation  that  such  a  state  existed,  if  there  were  in 
fact  no  foundation  for  it.  I  did  not  myself  see  anything  or  hear  anythipg  which 
would  justify  such  language  as  applicable  to  the  farmers  as  a  body,  or  even  as  a 
condition  of  aflFairs  of  frequent  occurrence. 

.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  us^eless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  some  employers  are 
men  of  a  very  exacting  nature,  harsh  in  their  methodfi,  and  sadly  wanting  in  sym- 
pathy :  and  for  industrious  and  willing  men  to  be  placed  under  their  rule  must  produce 
a  ftriction  and  an  irritation  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  associations 
for  self-defence,  and  under  rules  couched  in  language  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Unfor- 
tunately such  expressions  are  treated  by  society  at  large  as  if  directed  against  a 
state  of  things  of  general  prevalence. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  few  members  of  the  Union  in  Lanarkshire,  for, 
though  no  actual  branch  existed,  representatives  were  to  be  found  here  and  there. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  they  declared  themselves  before  me,  they  did 
not  reproach  the  masters  in  any  wild  or  unreasonable  way,  or  often  advance  any  very 
extravagant  propositions.  That  some  of  their  objects  were  somewhat  visionary,  that 
in  a  few  things  the  views  were  somewhat  socialistic  suflBciently  appeared,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  demainds  were  rather  inconsiderate,  but  in  other  directions  they  seemed 
to  me  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  elevation  of  their  class,  and  to  their  being  placed  on  what 
they  deemed  a  more  equal  footing  with  regard  to  other  toilers  of  the  times. 

One  who  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  feeing  markets  seemed  to  me  to 
have  the  welfare  of  his  brethren  very  much  at  heart,  though  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  holding  that  they  required  all  the  protection  possible,  as  they  were  ^the 
'*  weakest  and  most  helpless  class  of  the  community." 

While  speaking  thus  in  respect  of  individiial  members,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
a  reprehensible  action  of  the  Union  as  a  body,  and  which  it  may  be  hoped  is  not  a 
type  of  their  usual  proceedings,  viz.,  that  of  a  threat  to  issue  handbills  containing  the 
names  of  farmers  who  should  take  a  certain  course  within  their  strict  rights,  but 
against'  the  wishes  of  the  men. 

No  strikes  or  lock-outs  had  occurred,  unless  reference  may  be  made  to  a  case  where 
women  ^refused  to  work  at  potato  gathering  when  in  attendance  on  a  "  digger  *' 
machine  for  less  than  Ss.  a  day.     This  was  in  Stirlingshire,  and  the  strike  failed. 


General 
relations 
usually  satis- 
factory. 


General  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

84.  The  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  between  himself  and  his  employer 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  districts  wa^  generally  reprebfented  to  me  by  both  sides  as 
satisfactory.  The  expressions  varied,  but  the  ultimate  meaning  was  very  much 
to  that  effect.  In  some  cases  the  farmer  thought  that  since  agents  of  certain 
societies  had  been  about  the  feeling  had  not  been  quite  so  friendly,  and  at  times  the 
labourers  would  say  that  on  the  e^^tablishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Union  the 
masters  had  manifested  rather  less  good  will,  but  that  this  had  passed  off  and  all  was 
much  as  before. 

It  appears  to  me,  after  consideration  of  the  evidence  iji  the  separate  Reports,  that 
the  above  statement  as  to  the  generally  satisfactory  understanding  between  the  parties 
is  a  correct  representation  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 


General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

General  85.  The  pfocedinff  narrative  will  have  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  supply 

position,  and   information  as  to  what  ip  at  the  present  time  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
how  viewed    labourer  in  certain  counties  in  Scotland  i 

and  em-^^^^*      It  must  have  been  observed  that  oyer  the  greater  part  of  my  territory  he  stands  in 
ployed.  the  matter  of  wages  at  least  fairly  well,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  days  of 

depression  the  masters  should  consider  that  his  position  is  very  good  and  in  several 
ways  superior  to  that  of  other  working  men.  They  point  to  the  regularity  of  the  farm 
servant's  employment,  the  steady  wage,  and,  unlike  other  labourers,  his  receipt  of  pay 
during,  it  mav  be,  many  weeks  of  illness.  The  labourers  did  not  themselves  con^st, 
in  view  of  all  circumstances,  that  their  wages  were  otherwise  than  reasonable,  except 
in  Caithness,  where  undoubtedly  the  figure  is  low  even  after  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  also  to  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than  elsewhere. 
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In  regard  to  other  matters  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  is        thb 
much  in  advance  of  that  held  by  him  in  former  years,  thie  testimony  to  that  eflfect  not    Agricul- 
being  confined  to  the  masters  but  supplied  from  neutral  parties  and  to  some  extent       tural 
from  the  men  themselves.     The  points  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  better  situated  than        bourbr. 
formerly,  oVer  and  above  Wages,  relate  to  the  gradual  shortening  of  hours,  the  extended 
adoption  of  machinery  as  saving  bodily  labour,  to  improved  cottage  accommodatibn, 
and  to  the  great  rediiction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     Nevertheless  he  ife 
at  liberty  to  say,  and  he  does  say,  that  these  things  being  granted  (though  only  in  part 
admitted),  his  position  is  still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  having  in  view  the  general 
advance  of  all  classes  and  the  relative  condition  of  other  working  men. 

86.  In  making  the  inquiries  in  the  diflferent  districts  I  did  not  consider  it  part  of  my  Inquiry  into 
duty  to  assume   that   grievances  existed.     I  was  therefore  careful  to  abstain  frona  g^'®^*^^®^- 
suggesting  as  grievances  matters  which  might  not  have  been  so  referred  to  and  posably 

had  never  been  so  regarded.  At  the  meetings  I  stated  that  the  Inquiry  was  held  as 
part  of  a  general,  investigation  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  British 
labourer,  and  that  there  was  no  suggestion  that  either  master  or  men  had  been  acting 
in  a  way  calling  for  special  intervention.  I  added,  however,  that  if  after  having  been 
favoured  with  their  views  on  all  the  points  contaiAed  in  the  Notes  of  Inquiry  there  were 
others  to  which  they  would  desire  to  call  my  attention  I.  was  ready  to  hear  them.  It 
was  then  that  matters  in  the  nature  of  grievances  were  brought  forward,  and 
occasionally  the  complaint  was  keen  eAOugh.  Nevertheless,  the  men  sometimes 
guarded  themselves  from  suggesting  Parliamentary  interference.  Among  the  subjects 
mentioned  were,  the  providing  of  female  workers,  hours  of  labour,  holidays,  payment 
in  kind,  and  cottage  accommodation,  but  with  none  except  the  first  did  I  find 
at  any  meeting  general  agreement,  and  the  first  was  presented  as  a  grievance  in  certain 
counties  only. 

87.  From  the  preceding  statement  under  the  head  of  "hours  of  labour''  it  will. Hours  of 
have  been  seen  that  the  ordinary  period  for  horsemen  and  oth^r  field  workers  is  10  ^*^^"^- 
hours  in  summer,  and  that  cattlemeto,  fatm  kitchen  servants,   and   the  dairy  staff, 

have  a  more  extended  period.*  But  some  of  the  former  in  addition  to  field  labour 
have  the  duties  incidental  to  the  care  and*  management  of  their  horses,  which  duties 
extend  from  one  and  a  half  hours  to  two' hours  more,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
time  of  coming  home  from  work,  occasional  visits  to  the  smithy  after  hours,  and  other 
odd  jobs. 

Of  these  hours  the  men  make  a  complaint  and  especially  of  that  part  of  the  incidental 
duties  which  requires  the  attendance  of  the  m^  at  stables  at  8  p.m.  on  winter  nights. 
The  i^rievance  is  not  so  much  as  to  the  amount, of  labour  as  of  the  exteint  of  engaged 
time.  '  /  ■ 

They  also  refer  to  the  turning  out  at  that  season  'at  5  a.m.  whether  to  do  threshing, 
now  very  unusual,  or  to  "  hang  about  the  stables  "  till  daylight ;  considering  that  to  be 
with  their  horses  early  enough  to  start  at  the  proper  time  for  the  fields  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  i 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  ifl  something  in  their  allegation.  The  8  o'clock  p.m. 
demand  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  as  masters  have  often  declared  that  it  is  a  duty 
not  necessary  to  be  inflicted  on  the  whole  staff  of  workmen,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
it  should  cease. 

With  regard  to  the  total  hours  of  labour,  as  the  necessary  attention  to  the  horses 
cannot  be  reduced,  the  men  suggest  a  diminution  of  work  in  the  fields.  They  were 
not,  however,  agreed  whetheo:  the  reduction  should  be  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening ; 
but  the  time  to  be  taken  off  was  an  hour,  at  least  with  the  more  reasonable  men,  for 
some  spoke  of  two  hou^?p.  , 

Others  again  seemed  to  prefer  more  holidays  and  the  hours  to  be  left  alone,;  while  some 
thought  that  no  phange  should  be  asked  for  in  view  of  the  short  working  time  i^  winter. 

88.  The  allowance  of  regular  holidays  extends  to  about  three  or  four  days,  but  it  is  Holidays, 
not  easy  to  «ay  what  the  number  is  exactly,  or  when  they  fall,  seeing  that  some 
masters  have  maintained  that  there  are  no  *' regular''  holidays  at  all.     New  Year's 

Day  is  a  very  general  day  for  enjoyment  with  all  classes,  and  I  had  always  thought  it 
a  day  which  could  be  claimed  as  of  right.  It  appears,  however,  that  though  almost 
universally  conceded,  it  is  not  a  day  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  other  free  days 
are  "  fast "  days,  where  they  still  exist,  and  local  cattle  shows. 


*  Those  coining  home  "  in  their  own  time  "  from  the  fields  twice  a  day  claim  to  add  this  to  the  occupied 
^?^i  \^  tiaje  to  be  aUowed  dependiig  on  the  nee  of  the  farm,  whether  the  work  is  near  the  cottage,  &c. 
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In  addition  to  these,  it  was  conceded  by  the  men  in  all  parts  that  the  masters 
generally  gave  a  whole  holiday  whenever  asked  for  at  reasonable  times.  These  being 
the  facts,  it  happened  nevertheless  that  in  some  places  a  suggestion  was  made  that 
more  regular  holidays  should  be  established,  but  sometimes  the  men  themselves  who 
advanced  the  proposition  stated  that  they  did  not  desire  legislation  thereon.  Many 
more  opposed  the  idea  altogether,  saying  that  they  set  a  high  value  on  the  present 
practice  of  the  masters  to  grant  a  holiday  as  and  when  they  required  it,  and  did  not 
wish  this  to  be  imperilled  by  an  enactment  that  certain  days  should  be  fixed  as 
holidays.  Saturday  half-holidays  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  many,  though 
strongly  pressed  for  by  the  young.  Still  a  number  of  older  men  felt  that  the 
distinction  between  labourers  and  artizans  should  be  modified,  and  I  believe  that 
even  a  grant  of  two  hours  on  a  Saturday  in  summer  would  be  much  appreciated.  The 
farmers  were  very  generally  against  the  concession,  partly  because  they  might  thus 
lose  fine  afternoons  at  important  seasons,  and  partly  because  of  probable  injury  to 
the  horses. 

89.  Reference  has  boen  made  to  the  obligation  to  provide  field  workers,  both  in  this 
and  the  separate  Reports.  It  was  much  pressed  upon  me  as  a  grievance  in  Caithness, 
where  it  was  said  by  the  men,  though  not  admitted  by  the  masters  as  of  common 
occurrence,  that  strangers  would  be  insisted  on  if  the  ploughman  should  fail  to 
provide  a  worker  from  his  own  family. 

The  discomfort  of  such  an  arrangement  can  be  understood,  and  the  obligation  to 
retain  at  home  a  daughter  who  might  be  more  profitably  employed  elsewhere,  is  of 
course  also  likely  to  be  objected  to.  But,  as  in  the  south,  the  bondager  system,  which 
is  the  same  arrangement  under  another  name,  has  been  practically  abolished  by  the 
action  of  the  men  themselves,  it  may  be  that  in  this  case  also  the  adoption  of  the  same 
means  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  like  result 

As  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  women  engaged  in  agricultural  labour,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  with  those  engaged  in  kitchen  and  dairy  work  the  hours  are 
long,  and  although  their  pay  has  been  much  increased,  it  is  said,  and  by  some  masters 
not  denied  that,  in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  to  the  men,  their  services  are 
inadequately  requited.  This,  however,  would  rather  apply  to  those  engaged  in  general 
work,  both  byre  and  field  work,  with  some  kitchen  duties,  for  the  dairymaid  in 
regular  dairy  farms  has  her  long  hours  fairly  well  rewarded. 

90.  The  payment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wages  by  supplies  of  food,  such  as 
meal,  milk,  potatoes,  &c.,  is  objected  to  in  some  places,  but  certainly  not  by  all  in 
those  places.  Even  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  proportion  is  greatest,  I  found 
that  many  were  desirous  to  retain  it.  At  the  labourers*  meetings  the  spokesman  was 
xisually  allowed  to  speak  against  that  form  of  payment,  if  so  minded,  but  sometimes 
the  others  intervened  to  show  that  it  would  not  suit  them.  On  the  whole  perhaps  at 
public  meetings  the  majority  would  be  for  all  money  payments,  but  at  interviews  with 
smaller  numbers  the  opinion  was  very  often  divided,  and  occasionally  largely  in  favour 
of  leaving  matters  as  they  are. 

In  the  southern  counties  there  is  very  littie  of  that  form  of  payment,  but  I  found, 
nevertheless,  that  in  some  parts  near  towns  the  labourers  occasionally  wished  the 
small  balance  of  their  wages  in  kind  to  be  converted  into  money.  Others,  however, 
but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  pure  country  places,  expressed  themselves  as  content 
with  the  present  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  payment  in  kind  to  some  extent  is  inevitable  in  the  purely  rural 
districts,  and  the  result  of  a  compulsory  change  in  the  mode  of  payment  would  lead  to 
inconvenience,  as  for  instance  in  the  matter  of  milk.  On  being  reminded  that  the 
masters  would  thus  be  entitled  to  charge  retail  prices,  or  even  refuse  to  sell  at  all,  thus 
driving  the  wife  to  tramp  to  another  farm  or  to  a  village  for  a  daily  supply,  the  men 
would  sometimes  but  not  always  withdraw  their  request  for  a  change. 

At  one  meeting  on  the  difficulty  being  again  pointed  out  to  them,  there  was  some 
silence  until  one  man  suggested  that  the  masters  should  be  compelled  to  supply  milk 
and  at  farm  prices.  We  have  here,  therefore,  practically  payment  in  kind,  and  when  it 
covers  house,  garden,  fuel,  and  milk,  it  becomes  an  appreciable  sum.  The  obtaining  of 
fuel  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  employers  (they  purchasing  it  wholesale,  and  often  carting 
it  from  the  pit),  or  the  free  supply  of  it,  is  of  course  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 

91.  The  subject  of  dwellings  for  farm  servants  has  been  already  dealt  with,  and  I 
have  ventured  to  present  under  that  head  such  suggestions  as  occurred  to  me. 

92.  When  the  engagement  with  a  servant  is  at  a  wage  of  so  much  a  year  or  half 
year,  the  times  for  payment  are  in  strictness  at  the  half  year,  but  it  is  an  almost 
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invariable  practice  for  the  employer  to  advance  certain  suras  on  account,  the  periods        Thk 
varying   with   different   counties   or   with  different  farmers.      This  practice    obtains     ^<*R»cl'l- 
rather  more   with   the  married  men  than  with  the  unmarried.     The   former,  how-    Ij^^ovber 

ever,  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  and  the  latter  generally  and  more  frequently,        

complained  that  the  advances  were  made,  if  at  all,  only  on  request  or  at  long  intervals, 
the  married  men  alleging  as  a  grievance  that  thus  they  paid  credit  prices  for  their 
goods.  This  complaint  was  confined  to  a  narrow  area,  and  the  farmers  stated  thaf 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  retaining  a  large  portion  of  the  wage,  though  of  course 
something  in  hand,  they  were  as  a  matter  of  conomon  prudence  bound  to  keep.  It  is 
probable  that  some  few  of  the  more  exacting  employers  in  that  district  hold  to  their 
strict  rights,  and  thus  keep  funds  rather  long  in  hand. 

I  believe  payment  is  gradually  coming  to  be  made  at  more  frequent  intervals,  and 
in  the  large  majority  of  my  disfepicts  monthly  payments  in  full,  or  fomightly  payments 
in  part  to  married  men  were  very  usual.  As  to  the  young  men,  it  is  obviously  to  their 
interest  to  have  a  round  sum  periodically  out  of  which  they  can  lay  by  something 
keeping  enough  only  for  clothes  and  pocket-money.  But  even  they  in  many  counties 
are  paid  by  instalments  beyond  their  immediate  necessities,  and  are  thus  enabled  at 
will  to  **  spend  their  substance  in  riotous  living." 

On  one  occasion  indeed  it  was  made  a  complaint  by  a  very  respectable  ploughman 
that  the  farmer  paid  the  young  men  any  instalments  at  all.  And  such  is  the  strange 
perversity  of  some  minds,  and  the  incapacity  apparently  on  the  part  of  some  employed 
to  attribute  a  good  motive  to  an  employer,  that  the  ploughman  in  question  explained 
the  action  of  the  farmers  as  arising  from  the  desire  to  be  spared  the  anguish  of  parting 
with  large  sums  of  money  at  a  time. 

93,  Reverting  to  the  general  <x>ndition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  a  whole,  and  General 
after  due  consideration  given  to  the  views  of  employers  and  employed,  I  am  still  of  ^^^^y^ 
opinion  that  in  means  and  comfort  his  position  has  greatly  improved.     I  am  clear  that  others, 
the  regularity  of  his  employment,  the  certainty  of  wages  and  of  house  accommodation  Thrift,  &c. 
for  many  months,  his  close  contact  with  his  daily  work,  the  full  wage  during  sickness, 
all  combine  to  place  him  in  a  good  position,  even  when  compared  with  that  of  working 
men  with  higher  wages.      Having,  however,  inquired   on  many  occasions  how  the 
labourer  now  stands  with  his  increaaed  means  and  resources,  in  other  words,  how  far 
he  has  made  use  of  these  in  the  way  of  thrift,  the  replies  were  not  so  satisfactory. 
A  study   of  the  paragraphs  in  the  separate  ileports  imder  the  head  of  General 
Condition  will  show  that  a  rather  large  proportion  of  the  funds  is  expended  largely 
on  a  higher  style  of  living  and  that  too  often  no  increase  of  accumulated  resources  is 
to  be  found.     Some  go  further  and  say  that  less  is  saved  now  than  when  wages  were 
lower  and  the  necessaries  of  life  higher;  and  particularly  that  young  men  with  good 
wages  and  excellent  opportunities  of   saving   are  much  less  given   to  thrift  than 
formerly. 

Domestic  economy  is  not  now  practised  with  such  closeness  as  formerly,  owing,  it  is 
said,  in  part  to  the  wives  ceasing  to  use  oatmeal  and  other  simple  fare,  and  to  their 
buying  from  the  passing  cart  inferior  goods,  some  of  which  they  could  very  well  prepare 
at  home  ;  thus  impoverishing  both  health  and  purse.  Also  there  were  some  allusions 
to  indebtedness  as  being  rather  more  common  than  in  former  days,  when  such  a 
position  would  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  discredit  and  a  cause  of  dismay. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  both  married  and  unmarried  men  here  and 
there  who  have  done  and  are  still  doing  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  thrift,  and 
these  are  generally  the  men  who  ask  least  often  for  their  wages  and  present  the  best 
appearance. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  slight  falling  away  from  the  honourable  feeling  Position  on 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  labourer  against  the  acceptance  of  parochial  relief,  the  the  -Poor 
inquiries  made  from  numerous  Inspectors  of  Poor  go  to  show  that  the  agricultural        ' 
labourer  is  not  often,  and  the  farm  servant  proper  very  rarely,  a  recipient,  either  for 
himself  or  his  family,  of  parochial  funds. 

As  regards  the  married  labourer's  style  of  living  his  cottage  is  better  furnished,  Style  of 
his  clothing  is  finer  (and  less  durable) ;  in  food  he  has  greater  variety,  and  butcher's  ^^^^^ 
meat  is  uqw  very  generally  consumed.     He  travels  more,  and  is  less  unknown  at  places 
of  amusement. 

He  is  thus  more  in  touch  with  modem  civilization,  and  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  more  simple  and  ruder  life  of  former  times,  and  if  he  and  his  family  do  somewhat 
extend  their  expenditure  beyond  reasonable  requirenients,  it  must  b^  allowed  that  the 
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expenditure  tends  in  part  to  produce  a  sense  of  refinemwit,  and  thus  to  raise  eventually 
the  general  tone  of  family  life.* 

94.  In  offering  some  remarks  in  conclusion  I  ought  not  to  forget  how  much  the 
business  of  farming,  in  its  field  operations,  is  affected  by  weather  from  day  to  day,  or 
to  note  that  suggestions  of  a  character  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  labour, 
ought  to  be  cautiously  made.  This  being  conceded,  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  some 
modification  of  the  labourer's  obligation  to  furnish  a  female  worker  where  this  is 
strictly  enfbrced,  a  less  early  call  to  stables  in  the  winter  mornings,  a  slight  variation 
of  holiday  arrangements  (if  this  Can  be  effected  without  imperilling  the  admitted 
liberality  of  the  employer),  and  further  improvement  in  cottage  accommodation,  much 
will  have  been  done  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands. 

How  such  objecte  are  to  be  attained  is  a  further  and  a  different  question,  but  having 
regard  to  the  general  progress  made  under  existing  laws  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
labourer  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  remuneration  when  his  employer  has 
been  greatly  depressed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  freedom  now  existing 
should  be  disturbed  by  legislative  action. 

I  have  at  the  end  of  the  Reports  for  the  several  districts  stated  my  obligations  to 
those  persons  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  inquiries.  But  as  this  summary  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  statement,  and  the  separate  Reports  may  not  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  general  reader,  I  desire  to  state  that  from  nrst  to  last  I  received  the  most 
courteous  attention  from  all  parties.  Officials  of  all  the  counties  investigated  were 
diligent  and  attentive.  Proprietors  and  tenant  farmers  gave  me  every  assistance,  the 
latter  showing  remarkable  good  feeling  though  the  investigation  cannot  have  been 
always  an  agreeable  matter  to  them.  I  would  also  offer  my  thanks  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  for  their  general  demeanour  at  all  meetings  and  interviews,  and  to  many 
othdrs  who  in  various  ways  assisted  me  in  this  Inquiry. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        HBNBY  RTTTHEEFUBD, 

(Assistant  ConaoisfidoBer)* 


*  Comparison  may  be  made  with  results  of  expenditure  under  high  wag,esy  in  the  case  of  miners.  Report  on 
Ajrr  and  Renfrew,  para.  67.  Mr.  Littte'b  Memorandum  on  Report  of  'Soynl  Oommisidon  of  1867  (Scotland), 
pens.  16  aad  17. 
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APPENDIX  A  (1). 
EuKiLf  Population  (Census  1891). 


IMI. 

1881; 

Males.  Females. 

Total. 

Males.  Females. 

Total. 

Oiknw     • 

11,667 

12.768 

24«426 

12,886 

18,644 

26/80 

omssMm*- 

lO^flW 

11/88 

22,287 

Ui^ 

42,^ 

24/09 

SatherUmd 

8.273 

8,991 

1^,264 

9^ 

9/25 

18.696 

BomtaaAOmwaxij 

mm 

2«a68 

46416 

28/86 

26^880 

40/16 

Ayr     '      .''       '- 

25,146 

^6S3 

50,799 

26,894 

27/42 

54,486 

Beoipew   - 

Mtt 

83IA 

17,081 

8|689 

9/76 

18/14 

Btite 

8,681 

3,190 

6;221 

84M 

8,172 

«3» 

AigyU      - 

iliaBS 

8U04 

.4*789 

.«^4 

.2ft7V 

46,207 

mrfm.  -      '»- 

mm 

H316 

mjm 

99m 

nm 

tii906 

Dumbarton 

6,890 

6,761 

12.041 

7,262 

7,160 

,14,422 

Lraark     • 

27a05 

26,027 

68,182 

29/67 

28/00 

68/17 

LinUthgow 

7,267 

6,661 

18,818 

6/06 

6/63 

11/58 

Wigtown  - 

9,786 

10,882 

20,107 

10/64 

11,098 

21/97 

Kirkondbriglit    - 

10385 

11.740 

224126 

11/76 

12/88 

24b464 

Dumfries  - 

18,987 

20,487 

89,424 

19/66 

21/38 

41/04 

! 

APPENDIX  A  (2). 

The  foUowing  Counties  show  a 
whole  popnla^oH  s — 


diminution  of  the 


1891. 

1881. 

Orkney 

3a,453 

82,04r4 

Caithness 

37,177 

^8^65      , 

Satherland 

21,89& 

23,370 
78,547 

Boss  and  Cromarty     - 

77,810 

Ajjorll     ,         . 

75.003 

76,468 

Wigtown 

36,062 

38,611 

Kirkcudbright 

39,985 

42,127 

Dumfries 

74,221 

76,140 

The  following  Cpunties  show  an   increase    in   the 
gODeral  popuUtifioi : — 


1891. 

1881. 

Ayr     - 

_ 

226,283 

217,519 

Renfrew 

- 

290,798 

263,374 

Bute     - 

- 

18,404 

17,657 

Stirling 

- 

125,608 

112,443 

Dumbarton 

- 

94,495 

7i5/33 

Lanark 

. 

1,046.040 

904,412 

Linlithgow 

" 

52,808 

43,510 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Counties  where  the 
population  has  diminished,  few  manufacturing  or 
mineral  industries  exist,  and  that  in  the  others,  except 
Bute,  they  more  or  less  abound. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Wages  and  Eabninos. 

Spbcimbk  Tables  of  AimuAi,  Payments  in  Kind. 


CArTHNESS. 

l- 

- 

£   s. 

6     0 
6     0 

2  0 

3  10 
3   10 

</. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Ross. 

.  1 

ii  *. 

5  8 
3   10 
3     5 
0  10 

3     0 

6  0 

Meal,  8  bolls  of  140  lbs.  each,  at  15*.  a  bol 
Milk,  Scotch  pint « 4  English  pints  - 
Potatoes,  60  chain    - 
Firing,  a§  tons  coal  delivered 
House  and  garden,  value 

Meal,  6  bolls  at  18*.  each    - 
Pi>tatoes,  1,000  yards 
Coals,  2i  tons 
Two  loads  of  sticks 
Milk,  3  Imp.  pints,  summer  1 
„     2          „         winter    J 
House,  value           -            -            - 

Total 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Total 

21     0 

0 

0 

— 

21     5 

0 

South  Argyll. 

Ayrshire. 

£     M. 

4     0 
7  10 

Cow's  grass  and  winter  keep 

10  bolls  of  meal 

Coals  driven 

Ton  of  potatoes         -           -            - 

House  and  garden    -            -            - 

- 
- 

£    f. 
8     0 
8     5 
1     0 
3     0 
5     0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Free  house  and  garden,  say 
Meal  and  flour,  10  bolls  at  15*. 

Total 
Wigtown. 

n 
0 

cwt.  j 

11   10 

£    *. 
4     0 
9     0 
4     5 
4     0 

0 

Total 
Stirling. 

25     5 

£    ». 
5  13 
2  13 
1   10 

0  17 

1  0 

0 

d, 

9 
0 
0 
C 
0 

i 

6  bolls  oatmeal,  at  17«.  6<2.    - 
Half  gaUon  of  skim  milk,  l^d. 
Potatoes       -           -           -           - 
Coal  driving,  say 
Harvest  money 

House  and  garden  .            .            • 

Meal,  6  bolls  of  280  lbs.      • 

Coals,  5  tons  and  carted 

Potatoes,  4  bushels  planted,  equal  to  8 

Total 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

i 

21     5 

0 

Total 

18     4 

0 
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APPENDIX  0. 

ExTBACT  from  Lbtibb  of  Dx.  J.  Maxwell  Ross,  Medical 
Officer  of  the  County  of  Damfries,  on  Liabilitt  for 
Saeccart  Defects. 

In  regard  to  the  qnestion  raised  by  you  in  yqnr 
letter,  I  haye  to  say  that  we  always  proceed  against 
the  author  of  a  nuisance  in  seeking  to  get  it  remoyed. 
Thus,  when  we  consider  that  the  absence  of  priyy 
accommodation  renders  a  house  a  nuisance  (see  section 
16  (a)  Public  Health,  Scotland,  Act,  1867)  we  consider 
that  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  house  is  liable,  and 
this  yiew  has  been  upheld  in  our  sheriff  courts ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  proprietors  haye  been  compelled  to  provide 
such  structures  by  order  of  the  court.  When  those  are 
erected  section  16  (h)  of  the  same  Act  enables  us  to 
declare  them  to  be  a  nuisance  if  they  are  not  kept  clean, 
and  in  this  case  we  hold  Hie  occupiers  of  the  houses 
liable.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  haye  not  yet 
had  to  bring  a  case  under  this  section  before  the  court. 
We  have  eerved  notices  on  the  occupiers  which  have 
hitherto   been  obeyed.    If  anyone  refused  we   should 


bring  him  before  thjB  court,  and  I  think  we  should  get 
an  order  against  him.  These  cases  seem  to  me  clear 
enough,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  nuisance  in  which  we  should  have  difficulty  in 
deciding  who  might  be  the  author  of  the  nuisance,  but 
we  have  always  endeayoured  to  make  out  whether  a 
nmsanoe  is  due  to  a  structural  defect,  for  which  a  pio- 
prietor  can  be  held  to  be  responsible  before  procee<mig 
against  him. 

The  instftnce  you  give  of  an  owner  beiiu^  required 
to  clean  out  a  drain  is  a  case  in  point.  IC  howeyer, 
a  drain  is  properly  constructed  and  provided  with 
means  for  flushing,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  stoppase 
except  by  the  wilful  carelessness  of  the  indiyiaoMs 
using  it,  and  if  such  individuals  can  be  discovered  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  aeainat,  and  in  fatore 
legislation  power  given  to  local  anthoritiet  to  prosecute 
such  persons.  Under  certain  circumstances  I  believe 
that  they  may  at  present  be  proseooted,  but  I  have  not 
had  myself  to  inc^uire  into  tbe  possibility  of  that.  In 
such  cases  you  will  see  that  so  far  as  farm  labourers' 
cottages  are  concerned  the  fkrmer  does  not  come  in. 
We  aIw»yB  deal  straight  with  proprieter  Mid  ocoupMr. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER 


To  Geoffrey  Dbage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Haroourt  Buildings,  Temple, 
Sib,  Octoberr  1892. 

1.  I  HAVs  now  the  honour  to  present  my  Eeport 
giying  &e  roeult  of  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  laborurer  in  the  oounties  of  Gaith* 
ness  and  Orkney  ^ud.iu  the  eastern  or  agricultural 
jMirts  of  Sutnerlandshire  and  Boss-shire,  including 
herein  t^e  peninsu^  of  Cromarty,  or  the  Black  Isle. 

,  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  August,  aud  next 
morning  called  on  my  colleague,  Mr»  Gillespie,  starting 
for  Caithpe^s  that  afternoon,  aud  arriving  at  Thurso 
next  day.  .  *       ,,  , 

2i  Mjl  course  of  nrooeedtng  was  as  follows : — Havinfi; 
receiVM  loom-  tho  Board  of  Supervisioa  in  Edinbui^gh 
tibe  nami^B  o0aMreral  oifioials  in  the  various  ooujities,  I 
placed  my^ii  in  commtmicatian  with  th^fle  from  time 
to  tvue^ And  aliK>  witii  Otbsr  parties  who,  on  my  arrival, 
w^re  sog^ested  as  well  qualified  to  assisti  me  in  my 
iiujniries.  cFrom  0u<^  persons  X  di^tained  either  direct 
erviddnofi^  or  by  theix  guidance^  met  or  corresponded 
iritil  tomuiA  fSarmerS)  orgaaising  seoretaries  of  pleu^^ 
JBDjen'svasawdtioiiii,  and  ofchwa  as  to  aiTanging  inrter* 
view^.  a»d  ^prcnUotoy  looaj  meetings.  Typical  farnw 
were  selected,  and  visits  made  to^them  (usually  after 
notic^  to  Inspect  the  6ottage6.  and  to  hold  interviews 
with  thie  flabbui;^^  ^dividually  or  collectively. '  Some- 
times meeliing^  rT'^^cre  held  in  a  town  or  village,  for  the 
one  OJT  the  other  class^Jihe.  jevidenoe  of  the  employ.ers 
being  ijenerally  read  to  the  employed  assembled  in  the 
Cfame  digtrict,  and  the  evidence  of  employed  being  in 
Hke  manner  read  to  tenant  farmers  and  occupying 
ownerp.  AmpAgsJ;  others  visited  or  communicated  with 
was.^^a  minister  of  the  church,  inspectors  of  poor, 
medical  officers  pf  health,  factors^  bankers,  sheriff 
clerics,  school  board, clerk,  chairmen  of  parochial  boards, 
and  .writers  or  law  agents,  when  acting  as  secretaries 
to  labourers'  associations.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
were  practically  acquainted  with  agricultural  matters. 

3.  ^e  subjects  for  mquiry  relating  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  are  in  Scotland  much  more  limited  than 
in  ISngland.  The  conditions  of  engagements  are,  in 
some  respect,  simpler ;  the  question  of  house  accom- 
modation, falls  under  fewer  heads  and  sub-divisions, 
and  the  opportunities  for  work,  other  than  agriculture, 
are  fewer  and  less  varied,  and  of  these  few  the  farm 
labourer  takes  little  or  no  advantage.  Where  the  Notes 
of  Inquiry  are  thus  in  some  particulars  inapplicable, 
and  certain  questions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  main 
branches  will  be  merely  alluded  to,  and  thei^  necessarily 
drop  o^lj  of  consideration  as  part  of  this  Beporf . 

.4*  Before  proceeding  to  deecribe  the  result  of  in- 

Suirieainade,  it^may  be  as  well  to  point  out  a  further 
iSeremce  between  the  two*  oonntries.  It  wiU  be  my 
endeanrour  to  '^ae  isrmuoh  as  possible  terms  known  in 
Sngland^lmtihiB.CMinot  be  done  conveniently  when 
^e  santttei  word  bears  a  somewhat  different  interpreta- 
tion'imtibe  one  Qonntryfrom  the  uther;  and  where  a 
modeiof  meaflurement  is  in  very  ^neral  use. I  have 
thongbi  i^t  right  touBe  the  term  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Sootluid.  For  instance,  '*  farm  labourer ''  is  in  the 
agrienlinral  districts  of  the  north  applied  rather  to  an 
^ocafiQiiftl  labourer,  the  regular  farm  emp^oy^  is  called 
•f  *'  faimi  serriaat ;  '*  he  is  engaged  by  the  year,  or  half 
year ;  and  in  this  class  are  comprised  ploughmen,  cattle- 
men, shepherds,  and  young  unmarried  men  with  horses. 
It  win  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  referring  to  the 
'*  bon,"  a  measure  of  capacity  for  meal,  six  bushels, 
and  of  weight,  14fO  lbs.,  or  10  stone.*  A  *'  pint"  was, 
I  understood,  three  imperial  pints,  but  it  is  really  two 
quarts.  A  chopin  and  a  mutohkin  are  sub-divisions, 
but  the  latter  terms  will,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The 
wa^e  being  partly  and  indeed  largely  paid  in  kind, 
various  counties  have  special  words  for  this  form  of 
pajrment,'  **  perquisite  **  is  very  general  over  the  field 
now  reported  on,  but  the  terms  **  cost "  in  Sutherland- 
shire  and  *^  boll's  ^  in  Boss-shire  are  also  used.  Inas- 
much as  even  thia  term  '*  perquisite  "  is  not  adopted  in 
some  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  also  misleading,  I 
|)ropose  to  use  the  expression  "  payment  in  kind," 

64.tThe  maiii  oligeot  o£  the  Cqsunission  befing  to 
Wiuire    int^:  ti»e   imlatioiis   between    employers  and 
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Caithitess, 
Orkney, 
Suther- 
land, 
A-VD  Ross. 


'^  A.boIIol-^^dtakflieslguAuiUytveatod'M  onMiUnI  of  a,  ton.  hut  in 
Oai^Mtt  it  represents  6  owt.  and  in  Boss^hire  St  ff^f^ 


employed,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  crofter,  who  is 
his  own  employer  so  far  as  his  croft  is  concerned.  His 
condition  has  been  also  so  recently  reported  on  that 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  must  be  pretty  well 
known.  Incidentally,  however,  he  is  referred  to,  not  ""^ 
as  crofter,  but  as  an  occasional  labourer  on  farms 
larger  than  his  own. 

6.  The  first  county  visited  was  Caithness,  and  having  Caitlmess. 
forwarded  to    the    local    secretary  of    the    Scottish 
Ploughmen's  Federation  Union  a  copy  of  the  Notes  of 
Inquijcy,  a  meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Wiqfe, 

Tha  s«K>retary,  Mr.  Bain,  a  farm  servant,.  Mr.  G-..  A. 
Sutherland,  of  the  Highland  Land  li^ague,  j^yoitor, 
Mr.  Brims,  chairman  of  the  parocihial  board,  ivnd 
three  or  four  others,  farm  servants,  attended.  I  T^ag 
informed  that  those  present  were  representative  of 
the  district  round  about^  that  some  of  ^.j^h^m  had  been 
frequently  elected  del^ates  of  their  fellqw  labourers, 
and  that  their  evideQa,cp  practically  .covered  the 
opunty. :  .,  o  . 

7.  I  also  visited  near  Thurso  some  of  SiriTollemacbe   Visits  to 
Sinclair's  farms  and  received  evidence  both  from  him-   ^*"°8. 
self  and  his  factor;  and  ittfepeofc'^  cottages,   many   of 
which  Sir  ToUemache  hsd;  erec<Jed»(    Wbile  admittmg        ;,. 
thaA  mbfe  w^re  reouired  to^jtepb^e  inferior  ones,  hS 
stated  this  'Vfas  adenciency  whiehiie  was. endeavouring 

to  correct  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  called  on  various  persons -in  Thnrso  who  were  able 
to  giye  coCTfiot  information,  and  also  at  farms  near  it. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  county  several  interviews 
were  held  both  at  a  public  sohool  land  at  the  farms, 
with  tenants  and  labourers  alternately,  and  on  oms   interviews 
oocaflion  f^tk  the  aatent  of  ;the  nusn)  tha  maetAM  with 
remained ;  there  were  at  that  meeting  three  mastets   l»^ourer8. 
and  between  30 and  40  men.  r  ..       •  . 

A  special  meeting  of  farmers  was*  also  held  atTlnuiso 
to  hear  their  evidence,  and  to  obtain  their  commefiuts 
on  the  evidenco  of  the  labourers  at  Wick-  Aboiut  13 
tenants,  representative  of  large  and  sxnall  farms, 
attended. 

8.  I  also  visited  Orkney,  staying  at  Kirkwall  and   OHcney. 
Stromness,  and  there  held  interviews  with  Employed 

on  their  respective  farms.  I  obtained  considerable 
assistance  from  the  tenants,  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  and 
others.  I  then  returned  south,  and  prosecuted  the 
inquiry  into  the  cultivated  areas  of  Sutherland  and 
Ross.  I  propose  first  to  report  on  Caithness  and 
Orkney,  and  in  treating  of  the  various  subjects  to 
follow  the  order  adopted  in  the  Notes  of  Inquiry.  That 
course  was  followed  in  taking  evidence  of  witnesses, 
who  in  many  cases  had  been  supplied  beforehand  with 
copies  of  the  Notes. 

Caithness  and  Orkney. 

9.  The  county  of  Caithness,  lying  on  the  north-eastern  Caithness, 
extremity  of  Scotland,  occupies  an  area  of  about  700  Area  and' 
square  miles,  or  448,000  acres.    A  considerable  portion  cultivation, 
of  this  consists  of  undulating  plain^  with  some  hills. 

Man^  thousands  of  acres  are  wild  moQr  and  peat  moss, 
and  m  the  south-west  the  surface  rises  to  mountains. 
The  cultivated  area,  more  particularly  defined  in 
Appendix  A,  extends  to  about  one -fourth  of  the 
whole,  leaving  an  extensive  range  of  permanent 
pasture,  and  though  more  might  be  brought  under  the 
plough,  much  has  been  done  by  enterprise  and  industry 
to  enhance  the  production  of  the  soil. 

10.  The  land  in  the  plain  is    still  apparently^  as  Extent  of 
reported  on  in  1870,  opcupied  by  farmers  generally  ftwms. 
holding  from  200  to  600  acres,  the  slopes  of  the  hills 

being  cultivated  by  erofters,  or  small  tenants,  who, 
usually  engaged  in  breaking  TO-*^®  P^  w^d  moss  into 
fresh  arable  ground,  thus  extend  the  ione  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  proceeding  to  be  credited  in  these  times  to  the 
larger  holdings  also,  i.e.,  farms  of  300  to  1,000  acres. 
Large  farms,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  not  viewed  with 
disfavour,  as  a  rule ;  but  among  labourers  and  small 
farmers  there  exists  an  antipathy  to  the  mai^  v;lio  holds 
several  farms,  the  "pluralist  farmer,"  as  keeping  land 
^om  distribution.  Cereals  and  root  crops  abound  in 
the  district.  The  other  industries  of  the  county  are 
th^fj  well-known  herring  fishing  and  quarrying. 

11.  Fences  in  the  crofters'  districts  are  almost  un 
known,  and  shelter  by  plantation  is  very  rare  anywhere. 


Fences  and 
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The  reasons  given  for  this  soardty  of  trees  are  not  uni- 
form, but  the  proximity  of  the  rock,  **  Caithness  flag,'* 
to  the  surface  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  poverty  in 
that  respect  than  the  violence  of  the  sea  breezes,  rro- 
prietors  appear  to  have  made  attempts,  and  in  low 
sheltered  places,  where  possibly  the  depth  of  soil 
and  protection  from  the  gales  have  told,  the  attempt 
has  been  rewarded  with  success.* 

Estates  are  not  confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
owners,  and  some  are  occupied  and  caltivated  by  the 
proprietors.  But  still  small  owners  are  not  a  numerous 
class. 

The  crofters  outnumber  the  fi»rm  servants. 

12.  Orkney  occupies  an  area  of  375  square  miles,  or 
about  240,000  acres.  The  principal  part  of  the  county, 
called  the  **  Mainland,*'  is  caltivated  to  an  extent  of 
about  one  half,  and  the  remainder,  excluding  high  hills, 
is  good  rather  than  rough  pastare,  though  here  also 
peat  moss  prevails ;  some  of  the  best  farms  are  on 
the  agricultural  isles.  The  turnip  crop  was  intro- 
duced on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  and  after  some  opposition  was  soon 
afterwards  generallv  adopted.  In  this  and  other 
respects  there  has  been  within  the  last  40  years  a 
marked  advance  in  the  agricultoral  condition  of  the 
oounlr^. 

There  are  about  1,500  owners,  indading  a  few  large 
proprietors,  and  most  of  the  small  owners,  say  of  20  to 
So  acres,  occupy  their  own  land.  The  crofter  element 
largely  exceeos  that  of  the  ordinary  agricultural 
Iflkbourer  or  farm  servant. 

I.  Supply  op  Laboub. 

13.  The  requirements  of  farms  in  those  two  oonnties 
being  that  there  should  be  a  fair  supply  of  married  men 
among  the  regular  employes,  because  of  the  assistanoe 
derived,  from  their  families,  it  is  an  object  to  have  the 
farm  cottages  so  tenanted.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  only  in  some  places  was  there  an  adeG[uate  supply  of 
such  lal>ourers,  and  that  there  was  certainly  a  consider- 
able decrease  from  former  years.  As  regards  single 
men  and  women  the  deficiency  was  more  marked,  it 
was  increasing,  and  as  to  women  it  amounted  to  serious 
Bcarcitf. 

I  did  not  find  (as  stated  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
1870)  that  farm  servants  were  now  usuallv  unmarried 
men  living  in  botiiies,  or  that  so  much  of  the  supply 
of  labour  depended  on  the  crofters.  "Women  are  now 
scarce,  because  they  move  south  for  service  and  other 
occupations. 

Conditions  of  engagement  usoally  required  that  the 
marricMl  man  should  sapply  a  female  worker  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  remuneration,  usually  so  much  a  day  as  required, 
but  if  such  workers  CQuld  not  be  obtained  from  the 
family,  tiie  married  man  was  to  take  in  a  female  lodger. 
This  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  grievance.  The 
masters  do  not  always  now  insist  on  such  latter  condi- 
tion, but  they  do  prefer  a  married  man  who  from  his 
family  or  otherwise  can  supply  the  extra  labour.t 

14.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
size  of  farms  affects  the  demand  for  labour.  One 
tenant,  however,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  best 
wages  were  paid  on  mid-sized  farms.  What  this  ex- 
pression means  depends  on*  what  the  speaker  con- 
sidered mid-sized  farms.  I  believe  he  had  in  view 
holdings  of  200  acres. 

In  a  few  places  there  was  immigration  of  the  fisher 
folk  from  the  coasts  and  from  the  Highland  Crofts,  in 
others  from  the  former  only,  bat  in  all  the  supply  was 
diminishing. 

15.  Masters  and  men  seemed  to  agree  that  efficiency, 
except  in  one  or  two  particulars,  was  fairly  maintained 
both  as  to  former  times  and  certainly  as  to  other 
districts,  but  some  farmers  complained  that  since 
*'  a^tators"  had  entered  the  county  there  was  less 
willingness  to  do  work  of  any  kind.  Assuming  willing- 
ness, their  physique  and  apparent  intelligence  indicated 
abundant  capacity  for  work,  particularly  in  Caithness. 

II.  CoirDinoNs  op  Ehoaobkbnt. 

16.  The  farm  servants  occupying  cottages  on  the 
farm  are  hired  by  the  year,  their  wages  being  paid 
half  yearly,  and  occasional  voluntary  ^vances  made 
when  requested.  Their  employment  may  be  said  to  be 
regular  and  continuous,  but  a  tendency  to  **  flitting" 
has  grown  up  within  late  years,  especially  among  &e 
young  unmarried  men.    When  provided  with  the  charge 

*  To  prevent  wandering  of  cattle  over  the  crop».  boys,  sous  of  the 
orofters,  keep  intoh,  and  are  sometimes  engaged  also  in  breaking  stones 
or  the  road  side. 

t  The  cottager  boards  the  worker,  and  if  not  of  his  own  fkmily. 
enters  into  an  eogacsmeot  with  har  for  six  months  or  kmger.  In 
eftlier  ease  har  wages  are  paid  to  the  cottager. 


Hoonof 


of  horses,  single  men  are  engaged  by  the  half  year.       Tn 
Women    by   the  half  year  also,   when  they  are  not      rSii^ 
engaged  bv  the  day.  Ubocul 

The  kitchen  system,  or  living  in  the  farm-house,  is       — 
not,  for  single  men  or  women,  very  general.     In  Ork- 
ney the  men  are  provided  for  in  bothies,  if  not  with 
their  parents  or  other  married  men. 

Labourers,  called  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  "  cottars,** 
who  inhabit  houses  on  the  farm,  usually,  bat  not 
always  let  with  it,  are  engaged  by  the  day  and  occasion- 
ally by  piece-work.  I  was  informed  that  in  Caithness 
the  corresponding  term  is  ''labourers"  or  ''hired 
men."  Labourers  employed  to  qoarry  or  to  drain  are 
engaged  by  the  day  or  by  piece  work. 

17.  As  to  hours  of  work,  there  was  much  more  con- 
tradictory  evidence  than  might  hare  been  expected. 
The  hours  for  working  in  the  fields  in  summer  were  ^'*'«^*"- 
agreed  to,  or  nearly  so,  10  hours,  but  as  to  those  in 
winter  there  was  diversity,  while  as  to  hours  tiJcen  in 
going  to  and  from  work,  cleaning  and  feeding  horses, 
there  was  the  widest  difference  possible. 

18.  According  to  the  farm  servants  the   hours  of  Rnmmtm 
labour    for  plonghmen   mav  be   thus    epeoified.     In 
summer  the  men  have  to  be  at  the  staible  at  5  a.m. 
after  their  breakfast,  ready  to  start  at  6,  and  labour 

till  11.  To  return  home  and  feed  horses,  uid  get  to 
their  own  dwellings  takes  half  an  hour.  They  then 
dine  and  rest  till  12.30,  when  they  return  to  the  stable 
to  prepare  for  starting  at  1,  and  to  labour  till  6. 
Takmg  horses  home  to  the  stable,  grooming  them, 
feeding,  and  making  them  up  for  the  night  occupies 
an  hour  more,  thus  making  a  period  of  3  hours  engaged 
in  other  than  field  work. 

19.  In  winter  the  day  begins  at  the  stable  at  6  and  ^nte. 
finishes  in  the  field  with  the  cessation  of  daylight,  which 
implies  that,  after  attention  of  a  slight  character  to  the 
horses,  the  men  get  home  at  5.30  p.m.  At  8  o'clock  they 
turn  out  again  to  the  stable  to  supper  up  the  horses  and 

bed  them  for  the  night,  retummg  to  their  homes  at 
9  o'clock,  thus  making  the  winter  hours  11  i.  These 
hours  are  said  to  be  exceeded  in  some  farms  in  winter, 
the  practice  being  to  have  the  men  at  stable  by  5  o'clock, 
and  to  employ  them  in  the  bkms  till  daylight  enables 
them  to  go  to  the  fields.  This  last  evidence  relates, 
however,  to  Orkney,  and  even  there  it  was  mentioned 
only  as  an  occasional  practice. 

20.  The  masters  agree  that  in  summer  the  hour  for  l^*^ 
startinff  at  the  stable  is  6  a.m.,  but  when  dwellings  are  "**' 
near,  tne  men  usually  return  for  breakfast,  a  break  of 

15  to  20  minutes.  They  do  not  admit  that  a  whole  hour 
is  lost  to  the  men  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  though  a 
few  have  allowed  that  in  large  farms  when  finishing 
at  a  distance  that  amount  of  time  may  be  approached 
For  ordinary  farms  they  consider  it  quite  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  men  are  at  work  for  the  time  mentioned. 
Returning,  feeding;,  and  starting  again  takes  about  30 
to  40  minutes  at  the  outside  ;  the  attendance  at  stables 
at  12.30,  though  usual  with  the  men,  is  not  followed  by 
immediate  work.  And  so  at  6  in  the  evening,  30  to 
40  minutes  suffices  to  do  all  the  work  required.  They 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  in  high  summer  the  horses 
are  not  groomed  at  all,  but  simply  touched  over,  and  at 
once  turned  loose  into  the  fields,  and  that  this  lasts  from 
nine  to  12  weeks  in  the  year.  The  men  admit  the  sum- 
mer arrangements,  but  deny  that  they  extend  beyond 
six  weeks,  and  urge  that  even  then,  taking  Uie  animals 
to  a  possibly  distant  field,  and  catching  them  in  the 
mormng,  takes  up  time  which  ought  to  be  considered. 
A  carefully  prepared  paper  by  a  farmer  in  Orkney  pats 
the  hours  m  "  summer  (i.e.,  March  to  August  or  Sep- 
tember) as  at  10  in  the  fields,  and  for  attending  horses 
1^  each  day  ;*  and  some  masters  do  grant  such  hours 
for  horses,  but  chiefiy  by  an  early  start  home. 

21.  Having  given  the  matter   the  best   considera-  osadoan 
tion  I  can,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  men  have  over-  ^•^^**' 
stated  their   case,  and  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
work  in  summer  13  hours,  and  certainly  not  14  hours 

as  some  have  stated,  though  in  harvest  ("leading 
in  "  time)  work  is  carried  on  as  long  as  light  lasts,  or 
the  moon  shines,  and  then  several  hours  may  thus  be 
added.  It  may  be  admitted  that  some  masters  will  and 
do  insist  on  long  hours  for  ordinary  li^ur.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  masters  somewhat  imderestimate  the 
time  taken  to  return  home,  attend  horses,  &o.  In  the 
Orkney  case  above,  if  it  be  conceded  that  for  work  to 
begin  m  the  fields  at  6  the  men  must  be  at  the  stable  at  5, 
then  as  the  men  "  go  out  in  the  master's  time,  and  come 
home  in  their  own,  that  hour  taken,  or  nearly  so,  there 
is  left  but  half  an  hour  for  the  coming  to  stables  at 
11  o'clock,  feeding  the  horses,  and  getting  home,  and 

*  Bat  for  (he  monfths  of  June.  July,  and  Anguat,  "wato^ttkm  tht 
plaoaof^Uhoiin." 
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preparing  to  start  at  1,  returuing  at  6  for  the  groo.ning 
and  •*  Slippering  np  "  of  the  horses  for  the  night.  I  am 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  11 J  honrs  is  too  short  a  time, 
and  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  on  long  days,  from  1'  to 
rjj  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  master's  business  on 
ordinary  farms  in  the  counties  in  question.  In  winter 
the  return  to  stables  is,  according  to  the  masters,  earlier 
than  stated.  Still  nine  hours,  their  figure,  is  too  short 
and  9i  to  10  hours  in  all  is  now  I  thinlv  the  average, 
though  8©me  masters  in  deep  winter  are  content  with 
7  i>.m.  at  stables,  which  makes  an  hour  less. 

22.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
so  termed  '*  work  "is  not  really  all  labour,  and, 
indeed,  the  men  themselves  do  not  call  it  so,  but  they 
complain  that  they  are  tied  so  many  hours  without 
being  able  to  leave  the  premises,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  8  o'clock  engagement  in  winter  as  a  special 
hardship.  Some  employers  so  consider  it,  and  a  few 
have  voluntarily  abolished  that  hour's  work,  the  duty 
being  in  that  case  performed  at  5  ;  the  grieye,  or  a  man 
with  grieve,  going  round  at  8  to  see  that  all  is  right. 

23.  The  men,  therefore,  desire  legislative  limitation 
of  work  to  10  hours  for  all  the  duties.  On  pointing  out 
to  them,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  that  thus  on  their  own 
calculation  only  seven  hours  would  be  given  to  the  fields, 
they  were  at  first  puzzled,  but,  eventually,  one  man 
suggested  that  the  masters  should  employ  a  stable  hand 
for  all  horse  work,  and  this  seemed  to  the  majority  a 
Rolntion  of  the  difficulty.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
effect,  on  a  large  farm,  of  horses  being  left  ungroomed, 
until  others  were  attended  to. 

24.  Women  and  boys  are  usually  employed  for  10 
hours,  but  women  having  to  attend  to  cattle  may  be 
so  somewhat  longer.  The  woman  engaged  for  outdoor 
work,  but  who  boards  in  the  master's  house,  is  said 
to  have  a  particularly  hard  life,  for  she  may  have 
milking  to  do  before  field-work,  and  is  engaged  there- 
with, or  in  the  kitchen,  on  each  return  from  the  field  ; 
and  at  night  also  fuHher  work  in  byre  or  kitchen  is 
demanded.  The  masters,  however,  state*  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  now  almost  unheard  of. 

25.  Hugh  Donaldson,  authpr  of  a  prize  essay  on 
*'  Farm  Servants,"  and  an  experienced  ploughman  in 
Caithness,  states  in  his  essay  that  for  three  months  in 
the  year  10  hours  will  be  about  an  average,  stable 
work  included,  and  he  puts  this  as  finished  by  4.30. 
instead  of  the  men  then  arriving  at  stable,  as  stated  by 
others.  *'  In  summer  (the  other  nine  months)  I  think  I 
••  am  on  the  safe  side  when  I  fix  it  at  12  hours."  The 
witness  apparently  makes  no  point  of,  and  excludes 
from  his  estimate,  the  time  taken  in  coming  home 
from  work.  He  adds,  '*  If  our  masters  and  we  could 
*'  have  more  interest  in  each  other's  affairs,  many 
""  grievances  would  bo  put  right.  For  example,  a 
**  faithful  servant  will  do  us  much  work  in  one  hour 
* ''  as  the  opposite  will  do  in  two.  A  good  servant  will 
**  make  a  good  day's  work  in  8i  hours  in  harness, 
*'  taking  the  IJ  hours  to  sort  his  horses." 

26.  The  men  usually  appear  at  stables  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  a  deputy  from  themselves  attending  to  the 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Attendance  in  the 
evening  varies  with  the  different  farms.  One  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  seems  to  be  considered  sufficient, 
whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  farm.  Cattlemen  have 
little  leisure  in  winter. 

III.  Wages  a.nd  Ea.rninos. 

27.  The  reward  of  the  regular  farm  servant  in  these 
counties  appears  to  be  small,  but  in  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  other  districts,  it  will  be  found  that 
allowance  must  be  made  in  part  for  the  difference  in 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe. 

28.  The  practice  is  general  of  paying  farm  servants 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind.  The  annual  money 
wages  of  a  ploughman  or  cattleman  (both  usually 
married  men)  ranges  from  132.  to  162. ,  in  a  few  cases 
rising  to  18Z.  The  average  figure  would  be  162.  (Shepherds 
on  large  farms  with  hill  pasture  receive  from  182.  to  242.) 
with  keep  of  a  cow  (instead  of  the  milk  allowance)  and 
sometimes  pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  Payment  in  kind 
for  all  these  consists  on  an  average  of — 


£   s. 

d. 

Meal,  8  boUs  -        -    6    0 

0  at  15«.  a  boll. 

Milk,  Scotch  pint  -    6    0 
Potatoes,  60  chain  -    2    0 

0  new  at  4d.* 

0  estimated  at  about 

2ito3bolls,atl6«. 

a  boll,  of  6  cwt. 

Firing,  coal  or  peat     3  10 

0 

House,  say  -            -     3  10 

0 

£2r"o 

0 

thus  mnkiiig  the  total  wage  3()2.  a  year.  To  this  may 
bo  added  privilege  of  keeping  a  few  hens,  and  either 
with  or  without  a  pig.  the  former  being  valued  at 
22.,  the  two  together  at  3/.  But  as  the  men  provide 
food  for  the  animals  they  contest  this  addition.  The 
farmers,  while  doubting  the  source  of  food  for  the  hens, 
in  some  cases  agreed  that  these  items  should  not  be 
debited  to  the  men.  The  value  is,  however,  appreciable 
to  both  sides,  for  where  the  privilege  has  been  with- 
drawn farmers  have  in  some  cases  stated  that  they 
paid  compensation. 

The  following  is  a  tenant  farmer's  statement  of  the 
wage  of  an  ordinary  farm  servant : — 

Money  wage 

Meal        -  -  -  . 

Milk        .  -  .  . 

Potatoes - 

Fowls      -  -  .  - 

Firing     .... 

House  (superior) 


Another  tenant  farmer  stated  that  as  to  houses, 
equal  to  the  ordinair  run  of  farm  cottages,  and 
situated  in  villages,  21.  10«.  was  often  paid.  The 
collective  opinion,  at  a  meeting  of  farmers,  with  some 
dissentients,  was,  that  the  whole  wage,  taking  all  into 
consideration,  might  be  estimated  at  from  2§2.  to  40/. 
Here  is  an  estimate  by  a  farm  pervant. 
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*  Sometimes  half  a  cow  is  allowed  i.e,  a  cow  between  two  families  who 
milk  alternate  days.  If  neither  milk  nor  cow  can  be  supplied,  4d.  a  day 
spaid. 

E     77400. 


£     8, 

d 

13    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

)36  10 

0 

£      8. 

d. 

Money  wage      -            -  13    0 

0 

Meal  (average  price)     -    6    0 

0  at  ir>/».  aboil. 

Potatoes             -            -    2    0 

0 

Two  chopins  milk         -     6    3 

4  =1  Scotch  pint. 

House  (average  price)  -    2  10 

0 

3.i  tons  of  coal  -            -     3  10 

0 

Young  men 
orningb 
m  "n. 


£33    3    4 

My  estimate  is,  however,  as  stated  above,  362.,  although 
382.  is  certainly  paid  in  some  cases.  In  parts  of  the 
county  near  the  seashore,  sn  addition  is  made  to  the 
family  resources  by  a  little  fishing  off  the  shore,  in 
the  evening.  Crofters  and  small  holders  of  land,  on  the 
coast,  cultivating  their  own  patches,  engage  also  in 
fishing  as  a  busmess  at  sea ;  but  I  am  not  aware,  at 
least  no  evidence  was  offered,  that  the  ordinary  or 
occasional  agricultural  labourer  is  so  engaged,  though 
the  fisher  folk  visit  the  harvest  field  in  due  course. 

29.  Young  or  unmarried  men  are  paid  in  money  182. 
Payments  inlcind  are  less,  but  their  total  wage  comes 
nearly  to  that  of  married  men.  The  bothy  system  is  almost 
unknown  in  Caithness,  but  prevails  in  Orkney,  and 
there  the  money  payment  is  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  payment  in  kino.  less.  House  accommodation  in  the 
both}'  IS  estimated  by  a  tenant  farmer  at  17.  10«.  a  year. 

29a.  The  ordinary  or  occasional  labourer  is  not  much  Ordinary 
heard  of  in  Caithness,  but  about  14«.  a  week  with  an  lfth.>urei-s. 
allowance  of  milk  is  paid.     In  Orkney  2».  4d.  to  ^.  a  day. 

30.  Women  in  some  places,  as  where  cows  are  kept,   Women  and 
are  engaged  bv  the  year,  or  half  year,  usually  the  latter,   ^^^^ 
and  at  so  much  the  half  year,  usually  62.  in  money,  with 

board,  or  payment  in  kind,  or  by  the  day  at  U.  *6d. 
a  day,  as  work  is  provided,  with  an  allowancj  in  kind 
(see  Appendix  F.).  Tins  varies,  but  meal  and  milk  are 
almost  always  given,  2i  bolls  of  fonner,  and  daily  half 
Scotch  pint  of  latter ;  also  in  many  cases  about  half  the 
man's  allowance  of  potatoes  ;  or  600  yards.  A  house  is 
not  usually  added,  but  in  some  instances  it  is,  if  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  Boys,  without  horses,  are  paid 
the  wages  of  women  workers. 

31.  Hay  or  com  harvest  makes  no  difference  in  wages  Harvest, 
for  the  regular  staff,  but  women  have  an  addition  either 

by  a  rise  in  the  daily  pay  to  28,  or  of  22.  for  the  season, 
with  one  stone  of  meali)er  week,  and  fourth  of  a  "  pint  *' 
of  milk  daily.  Extra  men,  32.  bs.  to  52.,  with  food  and 
lodging. 

32.  These  do  not  as  a  rule  execute  regular  work  on 
the  farm,  although  the  driver  of  the  steam  threshing 
engine  might  come  within  the  term.  This  duty  is, 
however,  usually  discharged  by  one  of  the  ordinary  staff. 
Skilled  quarrevmen  receive  lbs.  a  week,  carpenters  and 
masons  Ss.  to  3«.  6d,  a  day. 

83.  Piece-work  wage  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  un- 
dertaken, but  the  regular  farm  servant  cannot  engage  in 
any  duties  of  the  kind,  either  for  his  master  or  for 
anyone  else.  Other  labourers  have  subsoil  draining, 
and  other  similar  duties.  The  price  paid  for  draining 
has  been  Se.  3d,  for  22  yards. 
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IV.  Cottage  Accommodation. 

34.  Cottages  for  farm  servants  are  almost  uniyersally  to 
be  found  on  the  farms,  and  they  form  part  of  the  tenant's 
holding.  A  reference  to  the  reports  of  former  Commis- 
sions of  an  agricultural  character  establishes  that  as  far 
back  as  1868  cottages  were  deficient,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  except  perhaps  in  certain  crofting  districts, 
where  there  was  quantity  as  regards  crofters'  dwellings, 
but  of  very  poor  quality.  When  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms  some  of  these  disappeared,  the  re- 
mainder were  practically  unavailable,  as  being  too 
remote  from  the  centi-al  steadings.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  dwellings  were,  however,  on  each 
occasion  reported  as  in  course  of  improvement,  and 
such  latter  remark  would  apply  to  the  present  time, 
although  the  result  of  an  extensive  inspection  suggests 
that  in  former  days  the  need  of  such  improvement  must 
have  been,  in  point  of  quality,  very  general  indeed. 

35.  I  heard  few  complaints,  if  any,  of  want  of 
cottages.  The  grievances  always  were  from  the  men, 
that  they  were  either  in  bad  repair,  or  inadequate  in 
point  of  accommodation.  The  materials  were  generally 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  slated  roofs,  though  in  not  a 
few  cases  stone  and  clay  with  straw  thatch  prevailed. 
These  were  not,  however,  always  uninhabitable  dwell- 
ings, their  chief  fault  being  that  they  were  not  raised, 
but  level  with  the  ground ;  indeed  in  one  farm  where 
the  road  had  presumably  been  gradually  raised,  the 
floors  of  the  cottages  were  below  the  roadway,  and  on  a 
hasty  return  to  one  of  them,  the  face  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  came  in  contact  with  the  thatch. 

36.  The  condition  of  the  cottages  generally  varied 
very  much ;  in  some  farms  being  excellent,  while  in 
others  the  proportion  of  inferior  dwellings  was  con- 
siderable, but  in  almost  every  instance  a  beginning 
had  been  made  to  provide  new  and  better  accommoda- 
tion. Too  often  was  there  need  of  such  new  build- 
ings, for  the  rude,  ill-cemented  walls,  with  no  ceiling, 
but  bags  or  paper  put  across  by  the  inmates,  and  the 
small  non-opening  windows  indicated  only  too  well  a 
converted  bvre  or  stable.  The  rooms  are  usually  two  in 
number,  ana  on  the  ground  floor,  or  one  with  a  '*  closet " 
{i.e.  J  a  small  room  often  leading  ofl*  the  living  room  and 
without  a  fireplace),  and  occasionally  a  pantry.  But  in 
a  new  cottage,  with  two  large  rooms,  wnere  half  a  cow 
formed  part  of  the  occupier's  payment  in  kind,  and 
milk  therefore  was  abundant,  there  was  no  pantry,  or 
even  a  cupboard,  and  the  supply  was  standing  in  a 
bedroom.  The  good  wife,  however,  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  a  change.  Pointing  to  her  children  she 
said  that  there  was  her  pantry. 

37.  The  size  of  the  rooms  varied,  but  12  feet  by  15  feet, 
with  a  rather,  and  in  some  cases  excessively,  low  ceiling, 
formed  the  general  character.  Fifteen  feet  square  was 
not  uncommon,  but  the  universal  practice  of  having 
the  principal  sleeping  accommodation  in  the  kitchen, 
or  living  room,  reduces  the  apparent  capacity  of  the 
place  considerably.  Occasionally  there  was  a  loft 
occupied  as  bedroom.* 

In  the  matter  of  water  supply,  few  complaints  were 
made,  and  the  supply  was  generally  handy. 

38.  Bothies  at  one  time  quite  common  have  now 
practically  ceased  to  exist  in  Caithness,  but  in  Orkney 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  on  superior  farms,  both  for 
males  and  females,  but  not,  as  at  one  time,  conjointly. 
Mr.  Watt,  of  Skaill  Farm,  while  desirous  of  abolishing 
bothies,  does  not  see  how  they  can  well  be  avoided.  And 
it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  old  forms  of  bothies  are 
now  hardly  seen  ;  some  have  not  the  one  room ,  but 
two  or  tliee,  and  a  proper  caretaker  either  in  or 
near  the  buildings.  Mr.  Watt  says:  *' I  have  never 
**  heard  a  complaint  from  the  servants  as  to  dis- 
**  comfort  in  their  bothy  life ;  in  point  of  fact  I 
**  understand  they  prefer  living  in  a  bothy  to  taking 
**  their  food  and  sleeping  in  a  farmer's  or  grieve's 
**  house.*'  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some  which, 
from  rudeness  of  construction,  want  of  light,  and 
poverty  of  furniture,  afibrd  very  sorry  dwellings.f 

39.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  way  in  which  the 
cottages  are  kept  by  the  occupiers  is  not  always 
encomraging.  Very  superior  dwellings  have  been  made 
to  look  wretched  in  a  short  time  by  the  gross 
carelessness  or  mischieyons  action  of  the  inmates.  A 
ton  of  coals  will  sometimes  be  put  in  the  recess  of 
a  good  room  in  a  newly- built  house. 

Conversely,  I  have  seen  a  ruinous  cottage,  which, 
deprived  of  furniture,  would  have  been  deemed  unfit 
for  a  horse,  rendered  a  wonderful  cabin  of  neatness, 

*  Cottages  of  40  X  ao  feet  over  all  would  cost  from  100/.  to  1502. 

t  It  is  the  case  that  some  men  prefer  the  bothy  life,  because  of  the 
greater  liberty.  Female  bothies  are  few  in  Caithiiess,  one  I  8aw  was 
scarcely  satisfactory* 
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but  not  of  comfort,  by   the  care  and  cleanliness  of  a 

voung  married  woman  with  a  family.    Oh  the  whole,       

however,  when  the  people  have  good  cottages  they  seem  LjJSmi. 
to  be  glad  of  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  fwr  order.  __?"• 

40.  1  saw    but  few  cases  of  excess  of  inmates,  and   Orer- 
then   only  fi'om  the  growth  of  the  family ;  but  over-  <*o^du«?k 
crowding  in  one  room  when  others  were  available  I 
sometimes   observed;   the  reason  being  probably  the 

cost  of  firing.  This  additional  room  is  too  often  handed 
over  to  a  lodger,  and  the  antipathy  of  proprietors  to 
give  further  accommodation  was  sometimes  due  to  a 
knowledge  that  with  tenants  that  practice  is  inveterate. 
The  remaining  points  in  the  Notes  of  Inquiry  I 
propose  to  refer  to  when  reporting  on  the  same 
subjects  in  respect  of  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and 
Ross 

SUTS£BLAN08HIBB   AND   RoSS-SUIBB. 

41.  The  duty  assigned  to  me  generally  of  visiting 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  northern  counties 
confined  the  range  of  inquiry,  as  regarded  Sutherland, 
to  a  narrow  margin  by  the  eastern  shore.  The  whole 
of  the  remainder  is  distinguished  by  mountainous 
ranges,  into  which  at  intervals  the  cultivated  glen 
may  penetrate,  but  where  otherwise  pastoral  life  alone 
prevails.  The  area  of  the  whole  county  is  1,207,000 
acres  but  the  cultivated  portion  is  estimated  at  onlv 
31,300  acres. 

42.  In    Ross-shire    the    aspect    is   different,  and  a  Rota, 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  county  is  culti-  Ana  and 
vated,  for  while  the  total  area  is  1,815,000  acres,  the  dewriptioB. 
cultivated  iK)rtion    extends  to    nearly   138,000  acres, 

as  appears  more  fully  in  Appendix  A. 

Tne  farms  in  both  districts  are  generally  well  tenanted. 
Many  could  be  denominated  rather  large  holdings,  and  if 
the  runs  into  hill-land  for  sheep  be  included,  they  may 
be  then  termed  very  extensive  indeed.  Arable  farms, 
however,  and  cultivation  generally,  have  a  wide  field  in 
Ross-shire,  for  though  the  mountainous  region  extend- 
ing westward  is  considerable,  the  fertile  seaboard  is 
supplemented  by  Cromarty,  or  the  Black  Isle,  where 
the  crofter  has  his  limited  holdings,  but  where  also 
farms  of  all  proportions,  beyond  the  above,  abound. 
In  respect  of  the  latter,  agricultural  operations  of 
considerable  importance  and  extent  are  catried  on  by 
men  of  capital  and  abundant  enterprise. 

Sntherlandshire  is  largely  held  by  one  proprietor,  but  Land- 
in  Koss  there  is  fair  proportion  of  owners,  some  occupy-  S^i 
ing  their  own  land.     The  crofter  element  prevails  to  a 
rather  large  extent,  and  affords  labour  to  farmers. 

I.  Supply  of  Labour. 

43.  The  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  supply  8uppl.v. 
of  labour  was  barely  sufficient,  and  was  certainly 
decreasing,  especially  so  in  regard  to  women,  whose 
movements,  as  in  Caithness  and  Orkney,  are  south- 
wardly. There  way  slight  immigration  from  the  west 
coast  at  harvest. 

By  reference  to  the  census  table.  Appendix  B.,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  all  four  counties  comprised  in 
the  Report,  the  population  has  diminishcnl  between 
1881  and  1891,  and  very  notably  in  Caithness. 

II.  CoxDiTio.vs  OF  Engagement. 
44'.  As  to  hiring  periods,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  Hjjjjf 
preceding  counties,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  kitchen  P*™*** 
system  is  still  rarer,  however,  while  the  bothy  arrange- 
ment is  more  largely  developed.  Thus,  even  a  half- 
yearly  engagement,  with  single  men  or  women,  implies 
residence  in  cottages  or  bothies.  As  to  hours  of 
labour  and  meal  time,  also  there  was  no  evidence  calling 
for  special  mention,  the  difference  between  the  masters 
and  the  men  in  estimating  the  time  occupied  by  horse- 
men in  preparing  for  or  leaving  work  being  main- 
tained. In  Sntherlandshire,  at  the  farm  of  Orakaig, 
the  hours  for  long  days,  including  all  work,  were  esti- 
mated by  the  grieve  at  12^,  but  in  Ross-shire  the  men 
alleged  their  time  to  be  13  hours.  The  Crakaig  men, 
although  satisfied  with  nearly  all  existing  arrange- 
ments, made  of  the  12|  hours,  their  only  complain*. 
The  masters,  however,  would  not  admit  that  more  than 
12  to  12.15  could  be  even  nominally  occupied,  and  in 
winter  some  masters  were  content  with  6.30  at  stables 
and  7.30  for  the  fields. 

45.  I  have  already  given  my  conclusions  on  the  point  Hour 
as  to  time  actually  occupied  by  the  servants  elsewnere,  Q"*^°* 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  qualify  here  what  has  been 
stated,  but  the  justification  for  the  large  space  the  subject 
has  taken  up  in  the  Report  id,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  that  has  been  the  question 
upon  which  the  farm  servants  invariably  had  a  griev- 
ance to  present  and  always  to  the  same  effect.  The  dimi* 
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nution  of  time  desired  was  not  always  the  same,  nor 
had  the  matter  been  thought  out,  but  with  those  who 
had  given  real  attention  to  it,  and  who  in  other  respects 
appeared  reasonable  men,  the  suggestion  was,  that  the 
field  work  in  long  days  should  be  limited  to  nine  hours, 
and  that  **  smiddy  work'*  (going  to  blacksmith  with 
horses  or  plough  irons)  should  be  in  the  master's  time 
and  not  in  their  own.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
men  at  no  time  complained  of  the  heavy  demand  upon 
them  at  harvest-time,  though  in  a  few  cases  they  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  haVe  some  contribution  in  the  way 
of  food,  where  that  was  not  already  granted,  and  gently 
hinted  that  a  temporary  increase  or  wages  would  not 
be  distasteful. 

III.  Wages  and  Eabnings. 

46.  In  these  two  counties  the  figures  certainly  rise 
higher  than  in  Caithness  and  Orkney,  but  the  benefit 
to  the  receivers  does  not  correspond  precisely  with 
that  increase.  The  payments  in  Caithness  seemed  so  low 
that  I  was  led  to  inquire  whether  some  economic  cause 
did  not  explain  the  apparent  insufficiency,  and  I  found 
that  provisions  were  at  a  lower  figure  than  in  the  im- 
mediate south,  and  so  in  Orkney.  This  may  therefore 
be  one  reason  for  the  difference.  It  was  curious -to 
find  that  in  Sutherlandshire  a  boll  of  meal  ruled  28. 
higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Caithness. 
In  Orkney,  fish  was  especially  cheap,  and  generally  I 
understood  that  the  necessaries  of  life  might  be  pur- 
chased at  a  lower  figure  than  in  the  other  northern 
counties. 

47.  The  men  in  Sutherlandshire  and  Ross-shire  stated 
that  their  wages  in  money  payment  ranged  from  161. 
to  18i.,  payments  in  kind  bringing  up  the  total  amount 
to  35Z.  15».,  rising  to  42i,  18«.,  but  in  the  latter  case 
**  warm,**  i.e.,  new  milk  was  given  all  the  year  round, 
whereas  in  many  cases  in  winter  the  supply  is  often 
•*  cold,"  i.e.f  with  the  cream  off,  if  any  be  supplied  at 
all.  Half  a  cow  (that  is  a  cow  between  two  men)  is 
sometimes  given,  and  the  figure  for  this  is  put  down  as 
equal  to  a  Scotch  pint  daily.  As,  however,  161.  is  a 
low  figure  for  the  district  and  221.  is  rather  high  for 
other  than  a  first  ploughman,  191.  to  201.  may  be  taken 
as  the  men's  estimate  of  the  money  ])ortion,  and  41/.  as 
the  total  earnings. 

48.  The  figures  given  by  masters,  individually,  or 
collectively  at  their  meetings,  bring  out  sums,  as 
regards  money  wage,  as  ranging  from  17Z.  to  26/.,  but 
the  extreme  figures  are  very  exceptional,  and  18^  to 
24Z.  may  be  accepted.  Payment  in  Kind  brings  this  up 
to  a  total  of  421.  16$.  to  Ul  Ss.  8d.  These  figures  are 
high  in  *'  kind,"  such  as  potatoes,  which  are  valued  at 
a  higher  price  than  in  Caithness,  another  proof  of  the 
inequality  of  figures  not  necessarily  implying  inequality 
of  reward.     {See  Specimen  Accounts,  App.  D.  to  G.) 

49.  In  estimating  the  real  value  of  the  earnings  of 
the  cottagers,  one  is  met  here,  as  in  Caithness,  with 
the  difficulty  that  the  masters  include  in  their  valu- 
ation items  not  recognised  by  the  men.  As  between 
the  masters  and  the  men,  therefore,  it  will  be  well 
to  leave  out  of  calculation  the  profit  derived  from 
pigs  and  poultrv,  and  so  doing  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
fair  estimate  will  bring  the  earnings  of  the  ordinary 
ploughman  in  those  two  counties  to  41Z.  2^. 

The  higher  figure  presented  by  the  masters  is  also 
due  in  some  cases  to  their  mode  of  viewing  the  item  for 
house  accommodation.  When  a  cottage  has  cost  150Z., 
a  rent  of  61.  is  not  in  itself  high,  but  the  men  contend 
that  the  value  of  the  house  to  them  should  be  not 
ordinary  interest  on  the  expenditure,  but  the  accommo- 
dation to  men  of  their  class.  One  writes  that  houses 
built  at  a  cost  of  2001.  in  his  parish  are  valued  at  41. 
rental  only,  and,  he  considers,  rightly  so. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  items  thrown  in 
by  the  masters,  although  not  as  between  them  and  their 
men  to  be  estimated,  yet  do  seem  to  call  for  notice,  and 
valuation,  when  the  special  matter  for  our  investiga- 
tion comprises  the  "  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,"  and  in  that  point  of  view 
43Z.  or  441.  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  a 
ploughman's  annual  resourc**" 

50.  Shepherds  have,  as  a  rule,  higher  and  sometimes 
much  higher  wages  than  other  farm  servants,  and  the 
high  rate  appears  to  depend  on  whether  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  farm.  In  an  arable  farm  the 
wages  of  a  married  shepherd  may  be  about  the  same  as 
those  of  a  ploughman,  with  the  addition  of  a  cow's 
keep.  In  one  case,  a  large  pastoral  farm,  701.  was  the 
figure,  but  out  of  this,  which  was  partly  made  up  by 
two  cows,  the  shepherd  had  to  board  a  lad  and  give 
milk  to  lambs.  Still,  I  understood  enough  milk  was 
usually  kept  to  admit  of  considerable  sales  to  the 
visitors  on  the  hills  at  the  shooting  season. 
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51.  The  money  wages  of  young  unmarried  men  and  of 
women  were  not  materially  different  from  those  in  the 
more  northern  counties,  but  payment  in  kind  varied, 
both  as  between  the  counties  and  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  county,  and  more  particularly  as  to 
tDomen,  according  as  house,  meal,  or  potatoes  were  or 
were  not  included.  In  these  cases,  however,  as  in  some 
others,  '*  aooording  to  arrangement  "  was  an  expression 
occasionally  used  m  the  evi&noe ;  showing  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  custom,  although  very  generally 
recognised,  was  still  at  times  set  aside  by  agreement. 
In  the  engagements  at  the  farm  of  Arabella,  IU>ss-shire, 
the  payments  in  kind  of  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
were  different  in  almost  every  case. 

Harvest  payment  of  hired  men  varies  from  36.  to 
38,  6d»  a  day.     {See  Appendix  D.) 

51a.  The  wages  of  the  ordinary  labourer  ranged 
from  28.  6d.  to  8».  a  day,  the  former  including  house 
accommodation . 

IV.  Cottage  Accommodation. 

52.  In  respect  of  farm  servants'   dwellings,   these   Supply  and 
counties  presented,  in  the  case  of  Sutherlandshire,  a  coniiwon. 
general  excellence,  and  in  Eoss-shire  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  extremely  good  and  extremely  bad,  and  moder- 
ately fair,  and  sound  habitations,  the  last  being  of  com- 
paratively recent  erection.     The  supply  was  sufficient 

in  numbers. 

The  dwellings  on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  estates 
were  remarkably  well  built,  commodious,  and  generally 
such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants.  His 
Grace,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  county,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  examine 
cottages  on  estates  of  smaller  owners,  and  of  the  few  I 
could  visit  the  construction  and  accommodation  ap- 
peared to  me  good  and  satisfactory.  In  Boss  and 
Cromarty  the  case  was  different,  for  superior  dwellings 
were  to  be  found  on  the  same  farm  with  wretched 
erections,  old  and  ruinous,  and  certainly  not  reasonably 
fit  for  habitation.  The  farm  tenants  usually  admitted, 
and  regretted  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  some 
cases  had  themselves  erected  better  quarters.  The 
landlords  were  not  represented  to  me  as  indifferent, 
but  as  being  imable,  with  the  continued  fall  of  rents, 
following  in  many  ctises  on  inherited  burdens  of  heavy 
amount,  to  do  more  than  build  to  a  small  extent,  and 
at  rather  long  intervals.  Water  supply  was  generally  Wat«r 
available  and  of  fair  quality.  «"PP^^ 

I  saw  many  instances  of  new  buildings,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  there  was  satisfactory  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  one  instance, 
near  Tain,  a  cottage  was  being  reconstructed,  and  one 
of  the  **  improvements"  was  to  raise  the  ceiling  of  the 
living  room  from  7  ft.  3  in.  to  7  ft.  9  in. 

53.  Bothies    in    the    cultivated    area   of   Boss   and  Bothies. 
Cromarty  are  fewer  but  better  than  formerly,  and  so 

in  Sutherland,  where  they  are  better  still. 

Caithness,  Obkney,  Sutherland,  and  Boss. 
V.  Gardens  and  Allotments. 

54.  Most  cottages  in  the  whole  of  my   district  had   Gardens, 
gardens,  and  though  the  occupiers  generally  spoke  of 

them  as  small,  there  was  at  the  same  time  abundant 
confirmation  of  the  masters*  statement,  that  the  boon 
was  noa  appreciated,  for  the  ground  was  often  left 
uncultivated,  and  this  the  men  confessed.  The  reason 
advanced  was  that  they  could  not  always  ]^e  sure  of 
reaping  what  they  sewed,  for  they  might  have  to  move 
to  other  farms.  I  asked  why  a  course  (familiar  to  mo 
in  the  south  of  Scotland)  was  not  adopted ;  for  there 
when  a  servant  intends  to  move  to  another  farm,  he  is 
allowed  a  day  to  go  to  the  cottage  he  is  to  occupy,  to 
dig  his  gaarden  and  plant  his  potatoes;  the  actual 
tenant  permitting  the  operation,  and  very  probably 
performing  the  like  himself  elsewhere.  Sometimes 
they  plant  for  one  another.  I  could  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  my  question,  but  that  the  practice  in 
the  south  seemed  inconvenient,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  the  districts.  Nevertheless,  in  those  cases 
where  the  cottages  had  no  garden,  the  occupiers  almost 
invariably  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them.  The 
cultivation  was  almost  the  same  everywhere,  nearly  the 
whole  in  potatoes,  with  a  few  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables. 

In   the  matter  of  allotments  there  was   a  general  Allotments, 
agreement  that  they  were  not  required,  and  always 
on  the  same  ground,  that  the  men  would  be  too  tired 
to  cultivate  them.* 


*  lu  one  case  allotmuuis  of  quarter  of  an  acre  on  land  within  a  mile  of 
Thurso  were  advertised  to  le*  on  agricultural  terms,  but  no  application 
was  received. 
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Vn.  Benefit  Socikties  and  Tbadb  Unions. 

'^b.  In  the  four  counties  under  inspeotion  I  found 
that  very  few  labourers  indeed  availed  themselres  of 
benefit  societies  where  they  existed,  and  in  Orkney  and 
Sutherland  they  did  not  exist  at  all.  In  Caithness  and 
Ross  a  society  recently  formed,  in  connexion  with  tho 
Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  had  made  some 
way  among  the  members  of  the  Union.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  number  in  all  these  counties  insured 
in  commercial  life  assurance  companies,  and  with  the 
object  of  receiving  a  fund  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term 
of  years. 

66.  There  were  no  trade  xmions  in  Orkney  or  Suther- 
land, but  they  existed  in  Caithness  and  Boss-shire. 
Nowhere  had  there  been  strikes  or  lock-outs.  As  a 
rule,  the  members  stated  that  they  had  not  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  Union,  but  they  lived  in  hope, 
and  meant  to  work  them  for  their  own  good.  In  one 
case  It  W('«s  said  that  the  union  had  caused  a  rise  of  3/. 
in  tne  wage  for  the  year;  but  this  was  not  entirely 
»r.aintained  for  any  length  of  time. 

VIII.   GrENBRAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN   EMPLGYBR   AND 

Employed. 
57  The  evidence  as  t©  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  was  very  uniform,  the  general 
statement  being  that  there  was  a  "good"  or  **very 
fair  *'  understanding,  though  in  a  few  cases  the  masters 
thought  that  since  **  agitation  *  from  the  outside  had 
set  in  the  relations  were  not  so  satisfactory. 


Views  of 
masters  and 
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IX. 


GrENEHAL   CONDITION   OP  THE  AORICULTUEAL 

Labourer. 


58.  Under  this  head  the  evidence  of  many  persons, 
and  belonging  to  different  claoses  of  society,  including 
therein  tenant  farmers,  was  identical,  that  the  farm 
Hcrvant's  position  was  now  good,  and  had  made  a 
material  advance,  that  the  increase  of  wages  within  the 
memory  of  those  still  living  had  been  very  considerable, 
the  money  wage  having  more  than  doubled ,  while  the 
payment  in  kind  had  not  diminished.  In  spite  of 
low  prices  cfausing  great  depression  in  the  attairs  of 
their  employers  for  many  years  past  wages  had  not 
come  down  correspondingly,  or  at  all.  If  the  men 
point,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  the  somewhat  higher 
wages  of  other  labourers  or  artisans,  the  masters  and 
others  reply  in  eftect  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Campion  in 
the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1867, 
**The  farm  servant  hired  by  the  year,  or  half  year 
**  must  expect  some  deduction  in  the  amount  of  his 
**  wages,  which  he  will  be  compensated  for  by  the 
' '  greater  stability  of  his  position ;  while  in  addition  to 
**  this  advantage  he  possesses  privileges  of  a  more 
**  pi-actical  character  in  the  obligation  which  is 
**  generally  cast  upon  the  employer  of  keeping  him  in 
*'  full  pay  for  six  weeks  whenever  he  is  taken  ill.** 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  is  not 
by  the  men  impeached,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that, 
allowing  for  the  improvement  upon  a  former  state  of 
things,  their  position  is  still  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  what  may  be  their  wishes,  or  what  are  deemed  by 
them  grievances,  the  previous  part  of  this  Report  has 
in  a  large  measure  already  disclosed.  They  are  not, 
however,  unanimous  as  to  any  one  of  the  points  calling 
for  special  attention,  unless  it  be  the  question  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  daily  work.  Some  press  one 
grievance  and  ^some  another.  In  many  cases  they 
desire  abolition  of  payment  in  kind,  and  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  this  is  tho  wish  of  the  majority ; 
but  tney  perceive  that  in  that  case  further  compulsion 
of  the  master  would  be  required,  in  that  he  should 
nevertheless  be  bound  to  furnish  them  with  an  adequate 
dwelling,  drive  their  coals,  and  supply  vhem  with  milk 
at  farm  price.  The  masters  thus  believe,  or  at  least 
some  have  suggested,  that  the  movement  in  (luestion 
is  only  an  indirect  method  of  raising  wages.  When 
the  men  are  asked  to  give  their  own  evidence  of  their 
present  condition  they  have  sometimes  made  a  general 
statement,  as  that  thev  considered  they  were  not 
rewarded  "  for  their  labour  as  labourers  in  other 
counties,*'  or  that  they  were  *'  worse  paid  than  any 
other  trade,***  or  they  would  make  a  somewhat  more 
specific  allegation,  as  that  th^re  is  *'  no  bad  day  for 
ploughmen,**  meaning  that  they  are  kept  out  in  the 
rain  longer  than  need  be  ;  an  allegation  denied  by  the 
masters,  who  say  further,  that  as  illness  of  either  men 
or  horses  implies  serious  loss  to  them,  they  are  not 
likely  to  expose  their  employ^  to  unnecessary  risk. 

Occasionally  however,  the  men.  while  declaring  that 
^n  their  present  condition  there  was  room  for  improve- 


*  I  heard,  however,  that  with  wages  at  17«.  a  week  other  workmen 
fkiled  to  make  34^.  a  year. 
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nient,  also  added  that  it  was  **a8  good  as  farmers  in 
these  times  could  afTord  to  make  it.* 

59.  The   men  were  not  agreed  as   to  how  far  they 
hould    cail    upon    the   Legislature    to  iuterfero    for 
the  accomplishment  of   their  objects,  but  it  may  be  Jf^^"* 
taken    that  where    a    strong    desire    existed    for  ihe  Moi'iTiew. 
shortening  of    the  day's  labour,   and  for  money  ot 
monthly  payments,   or  better  house   accommodation, 

the  general  idea  was  not  to  trust  to  pressure 
upon  the  employers,  but  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
Parliament. 

Upon  tho  question  of  full  holidays,  however,  I  found  Hotidayi. 
that  some  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment did  not  rely  on  Parliament,  but  were  trusting 
to  combination  to  bring  about  the  result  desired. 
Half  holidays  on  Saturdays  was  not  put  before  me  as  a 
pressing  demand,  as  it  has  since  been  elsewhere. 

60.  Legislative  action  as  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
masters  is  almost  unanimously  deprecated.  Denying 
the  necessity  of  many  of  the  men*s  demands,  they 
would  on  that  ground  alone  object,  but  admitting 
provisionally  that  some  may  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
they  oppose  interference  on  the  ground  that  such 
demands,  if  reasonable  in  themselves,  will  in  due  time 
bo  certainly  attained.  They  consider  that  if  iU- feeling 
be  not  thereby  (by  legislation)  actually  promoted,  at 
any  rate  less  of  their  own  voluntary  acts  of  goodwill 
would  be  manifested,  and  a  sort  of  rigid  *'  statutory  ** 
demeanour  be  maintained  throughout. 

Without  saying  that  I  had  precise  evidence  of  this, 
the  viewtt  being  rather  indicated  than  expressed,  I  had 
evidence,  express  or  implied,  from  small  groups  of  the 
men  or  from  individuals  that  they  did  not  desire  legis- 
lation upon  several  of  the  points  now  under  discussion. 
At  a  mooting  of  the  men  in  a  Sutherlandshiro  farm, 
where  they  stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  paid 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  rule  there  prevailing, 
which  virtually  established  about  equal  payments  m 
money  and  kind,  they  merely  added  iliat  they  would 
like  rather  less  early  hours  in  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  farm  servants  have  asked, 
usually  at  the  district  meetings,  for  direct  parlia- 
mentaiy  action  in  regard  to  nearly  every  grievance, 
including  the  quest.^ft  of  wages.  Having  inquired  of 
the  solicitor-secretary  of  one  of  their  organisations  how 
he  proposes  to  regulate  wages,  h )  said  that  Parliament 
should  authorise  "  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
fix  a  wages  minimum,"  but  did  not  say  anything  as 
to  their  classification.  One  society  holds  that  every 
**  capable  man  should  have  a  wage  cf  at  least  20*.  a 
week.**  A  foreman  labourer  thought  Parliament  should 
regulate  wages  generally,  and  on  being  asked  whether 
he  proposed  to  pay  all  men  alike,  he  replied  that 
"  payment  would  have  to  be  according  to  merit.*'  {8e$ 
Appendix  H.) 

61.  Previous  to  stating  my  conclusions  on  the 
facts  and  arguments,  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
inquiry,  I  may  point  out  that  in  treating  of  the 
**  general  condition"  of  the  agricultural  labourer  it 
seems  necessary  to  have  in  view  the  double  aspect  of 
that  expression,  for  according  as  it  is  viewed  the 
reply  is  somewhat  difierent.  In  so  far  as  the  farm 
servants  condition  refers  to  his  present  means  and 
resources  (and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  our  instructions),  the  remarks  made  at 
the  commencement  of  paragraph  58  apply,  but  in 
respect  of  tho  use  made  of  those  means  and  resources,  as 
aff'ecting  the  agricultural  labourer's  life  and  condition, 
the  evidence  of  employers  and  others  was  not  so 
satisfactory. 

62.  It  seemed  to  be  suggested  that  thrift  had  not  of 
late  years  been  so  well  maintained  (that  possibly 
from  want  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  wives),  the 
general  domestic  expenditure  was  not  so  well  regulated, 
that  the  growing  haoit  of  tho  family  to  dispose  of  the 
simple  and  nourishing  food  of  tho  fariti,  in  order  to 
purchase  wheaten  breaii,  tea,  and  other  articles  of  still 
less  benefit  to  them,  told  upon  their  health,  and 
diminished  their  savings.  The  chairman  of  a  parochial 
board  in  Koss-shire  thought,  and  others  have  also 
maintained,  that  the  farm  servant  in  former  days  with 
more  limited  means  saved  more. 

63.  There  was  evidence  from   persons  qualified  to  J^^f, 
speak,  that  the  tendency  of  this  class  to  avail  themselves 

of  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  ^as  more  and  more 
marked,  and  showed  therefore  a  downfall  from  the  high 
feeling  of  former  days,  when  a  recourse  to  poor  relief 
was  adopted  only  in  tho  last  extremity. 

Concluding  Rkmakks. 

64.  Offering  then  my  own  conclusion  on  the  whole  M«n»«w^ 
case,  I  would  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sgri-  ''«*»'^ 
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Thi  cultural  labourer  in  the  counties  now  under  report  has 
'^^SSi'*  ^  ^^^  ujain  advanced  from  the  position  he  occupied 
liouMB.  when  his  condition  was  last  officially  described.    In 

—  1867  he  was  stated  to  have  made  very  great  progress  in 
his  condition  generally  upon  the  preceding  30  years. 
In  1882  he  was  again  said  to  have  improved  it,  and  in 
every  way.  Since  that  date  the  rise  in  wages  has  not 
been  po  marked,  so  far  as  this  can  be  estimated  when 
the  value  of  bayment  in  kind  must  necessarily  vary 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  tendency  ^nerally  has  been 
towards  improvement,  although  in  Caithness,  in  respect 
of  wages,  the  highest  figure  named  in  1880  {401.  a  year 
for  a  married  ploughman)  has  not  been  exceeded,  and 
seldom  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum 
for  Eoss  and  Cromarty  has  been  raised  U.  to 
51.  As  regards  his  general  means  and  resources, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  period,  these  are  fairly  good.  On  in- 
quiring from  the  proper  quarters,  i  found  that  even 
with  the  growing  facility  for  accepting  parochial  relief, 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  entered  on  the  roll 
of  poor  to  any  considerable  extent,  much  the  more 
numerous  class  being  that  of  the  fisher  folk. 

65.  Since  the  above  remarks  were  drafted  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Little's  memorandum 
upon  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1879  and  1882  met  my 
eye  ;  it  bears  both  upon  tne  main  question  and  on  the 
secondary  meaning  of  the  **  general  condition  '*  of  farm 
servants.  After  saying  that  a  large  preponderance  of 
opinion  wa^  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  had  improved,  though  that  conclusion  was  not 
left  undisputed,  Mr.  Little  proceeds — 

*'  That  his  wages  had  increased  was  universally 
admitted;  that  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money 
wages  was  greater  was  generally  allowed  ;  that  ho 
was  better  housed,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed  was 
frequently  asserted ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
to  be  found  a  few  positive  denials  of  such  improvement, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses  who  express 
«ome  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  qualify  the  admission  of 
improved  circumstances  by  statements  regarding  the 
moral  or  social  condition  of  the  labourer,  some  alleging 
that  as  a  class  they  were  less  sober,  less  thrifty,  less  trust- 
worthy, and  less  contented ;  others  that  butcher's  meat 
and  tea  have  taken  the  place  in  the  labourers'  dietaiy 
of  oatmeal  and  milk,  to  their  disadvantage  physically 
and  financially." 

As  regards  the  more  unfavourable  part  of  this 
picture  I  am  glad  to  state  that  during  my  inquiry  I 
heard  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  insobriety  and  very 
little  as  to  untrustworthiness. 

66.  If  the  labourer  does  not  always  quite  maintain  the 
advantages  of  his  improved  position  by  thrift  and  good 
management  as  in  former  times,  he  has  at  least  more 
enjojrment  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life  than 
had  his  ))redecessors.  The  squalid  cottage  and  the 
neglected  family  when  met  with  may  tell  occasionally 
of  insufficiency  of  reward,  but  more  probably  of  some 
misdirection  of  funds,  or  of  strange  indifference  in 
management  on  the  paort  of  her  whos^  duty  it  should 
be  to  present  a  cheerful  home,  and  a  tidy  crop  of  weans. 
True  it  is  that  the  dwelling  itself  is  not  always  what  it 
should  be,  but  true  it  is  also  that  excellent  new  cottages 
have  sometimes  borne  the  appearance  of  wretched 
dwellings,  only  from  the  habits  of  a  family  whose 
joint  earnings  largely  surpassed  those  of  neighbours 
occupying  inferior  but  well  provided  and  orderly  abodes. 

It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  better 
class  of  labourers,  that  cottages  of  almost  a  ruinous 
character  were  by  the  vigilant  attention  and  orderly 
spirit  of  the  inmates  transformed  into  bright  and 
presentable  dwellings.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
proprietors  should  with  their  own  eyes  witness  the 
cottages  inhabited  by  the  people  from  the  work  of 
whose  hands  their  incomes  are  derived,  for  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be  seen  to 
be,  in  not  a  few  cases,  in  that  respect  much  below  what 
it  should  be.  His  wages  of  late  years  have  not  fallen 
with  the  bad  times,  and  they  had  risen  with  the 
previous  good  seasons,  and  it  is  fair  to  him  to  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  he  is  capable  and  willing  with  those  fiinds  to 
do  justice  to  a  suitable  dwelling-place.  It  is  not 
alleged,  therefore,  that  in  the  counties  in  question  the 
general  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory. This  matter  of  the  house  accommodation  is  one 
which  requires,  and  is  already  receiving,  attention,  and  it 
^  is  in  many  cases  an  undoubted  grievance.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  necessity  to  live  on  the  farm  pre- 
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eludes  all  choice,  and  the  future  occupant  has  fre*  uentlji 
never  seen  the  cottage  which  he  is  required  to  occupy. 

67.  Upon  the  question  of  Hours  the  men  would  seem 
to  have  some  ground  for  complaining.  The  early 
winter  hours,  5  a.m.  at  the  stable  in  deep  winter 
(even  with  a  return  for  breakfast),  and  a  turn  out  at 
8  o*clock  at  night,  are  heavy  demands ;  they  are  not 
insisted  on  by  some  masters,  and  they  miffht  well  be 
dispensed  with.  In  the  matter  of  part  Payment  in 
Kind  I  am  satisfied  that,  on  the  whole,  when  taken  ad- 
vjintage  of,  it  works  well  for  the  men,  and  that  in  farms 
distant  from  towns  the  parties,  if  the  system  were 
abolished,  would  practically  have  to  return  to  the  former 
arrangements.  But  still  the  men  have  a  very  natural 
desire  to  see  the  whole  of  their  wage  in  tangible  money, 
and  to  expend  it  as  they  please,  and  the  demand  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable.  They  are  not,  however, 
unanimous  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  some,  or  most, 
agree  that  it  any  change  were  made  at  all  unifor- 
mity would  become  imperative.  I  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  no  real  hardship  arises,  but  that  occasionally  a 
hard  master,  or  over  thrifty  wife,  supplies,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  goods  of  which  the  men  have 
reason  to  complain.  Upon  the  question  of  Holidays 
there  might  with  advantage  be  a  few  more,  though  T 
have  not  been  able  quite  to  decide  as  to  their  distribu- 
tion, whether  by  more  whole  days  or  by  half  holidays  ; 
but  as  my  inference  from  the  evidence  before  me  was 
that  the  men  did  not  look  so  much  to  Parliament  as  to 
combination  to  achieve  their  purpose,  I  need  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  further.  Upon  the  question  of  Wages, 
it  was  only  in  Caithness  that  the  subject  was,  as  a 
whole,  brought  very  prominently  forward,  and  I  have 
given  reasons  for  holding  that  the  wage  paid  does  not 
in  reality  represent  such  a  difference  from  the  remune- 
ration given  in  other  counties  as  it  seems  to  indicate  ; 
but  still  the  figure  is  rather  low.  As  regards  Women 
their  duties  in  the  fields  have  been  reported  on  in 
former  Commissions,  and  by  some  condemned,  but  by 
others  the  conditions  of  work  were  not  viewed  so 
seriously,  and  the  health  of  the  women  was  said  to  be 
good.  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  work  assigned 
to  them  in  the  fields  might  with  advantage  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  as  to  management  of  horses,  and  m  sea- 
sons of  snow  especially,  they  should  be  spared ;  but 
taking  all  the  year  round,  and  accepting  the  statement 
that  the  long  hours  under  the  kitchen  system  are  dying 
out,  and  that  they  are  themselves  retiring  gradually 
from  field  work,  their  duties  do  not  now  call  for  very 
special  animadversion. 

68.  These  being  the  views  that  on  full  consideration 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  labourer's 
position  seem  to  be  fairly  deducible,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  various  points  requiring  attention  are  to 
be  left  for  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the  parties,  as  the 
working  of  economic  laws  may  give  one  or  the  other 
the  advantage,  or  whether  legislation  should  be  at 
once  invoked.  It  is  not  perhaps  for  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  facts  and  give  their 
immediate  conclusions  only,  to  say  whether  the  laws  of 
the  land  should  be  altered  in  any  particular  direction. 
This  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  I 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  respect  of 
nearly  all  the  questions  presented  by  the  labourer,  and 
by  those  speaking  on  his  behalf,  progress  is  already 
being  made.  The  money  wages  or  the  men  continue 
to  rise,  the  practice  of  paying  in  kind  is  being  gradually 
affected  by  a  larger  proportion  of  money  paynients, 
and  where  not  i-eally  required  will  probably  disappear. 
The  hours  of  labour,  though  nominally  as  stated,  are 
not  always  absolutely  obeyed  or  insisted  on,  and  have 
already,  in  some  instances,  been  altered  volimtarily  in 
the  direction  desired  by  the  men.  Holidays  the  servants 
agree  can  be  left  for  themsdvea  to  obtain.  DwellingH 
or  a  new  and  satisfactory  kind  are  often  to  be  found 
in  faiToas  where  poor  ones  exist,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  the  action  of  the  local  authority  and  with  re- 
newed general  prosperity  they  will  be  still  further 
increased  in  number  and  quality.  Lastly,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in 
addressing  itself  to  the  grievances  in  question,  will,  if 
these  are  found  to  be  real  and  just,  call  attention  to 
their  nature  and  character ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
recommendations,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  mere 
statement  will  tend  to  hasten  changes,  ak'eady  coming 
into  operation,  to  the  benefit  of  both  employers  and 
employed. 

I  have,  &o, 
(Signed)        Henst  Ruthehyurd, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Abstract  p&om  Agricdltubal  Retubhs,  1892. 


ASBIOJ^ 
TtnUL 

Labovui. 


County 

TAnd  and 
Water 
Area. 

Arable. 

Permanent 
Pasture. 

Acres. 
25,500 
17,790 

8,861 
27,488 

Rented  and 
occupied. 

Acres. 

101,792 
90,336 
29,815 

118,544 

Owned  and 
occupied. 

Total  Acreage 
of  Cultivated  Land. 

Caithness         .            ,            -            - 
Orkney            .            -            -            - 
Sutherland      -            -            -            - 
Ross  and  Cromarty     -            -            - 

Acres. 

446,017 

249,565 

1,345,480 

2,046,423 

Acres. 
85,081 
88,812 
22,498 
110,286 

Acres. 

8,739 
16,266 

1,544 
19,180 

110,531 

106,602 

31,359 

137,724 

APPENDIX  B. 

Absteact  feom    Census   Tables   op   1891. 
Bubal  Population  op  1891  and  1881. 


1891. 


County. 


Orkney    - 

Caithness 

Sutherland 

Ross  and  Cromarty 


Males. 


11,657 

10,599 

8,273 

22,448 


Females. 


12,768 

11,638 

8,991 

24,168 


Total. 


24,425 
22,287 
17,264 
46,616 


Males. 


12,336 

11,601 

9,071 

23,686 


1881. 


Females. 


13,644 

12,708 

9,625 

25,830 


Total. 


25,980 
24,309 
18,696 
49,516 


Decrease 
percent 


5-98 
8-52 
7-65 
5-85 


APPENDIX  C. 

Caithness. 

Copy  of  Part  of  Letter  from  Hugh  Donaldson, 
farm  servant,  dated  Strath  Watteii,  Caithness, 
August  28th,  1892. 

'*  We  had  a  meeting  of  delegates  in  Halkirk  on 
Saturday,  27th  inst.  They  were  the  men  appointed  by 
the  farm  servants  to  meet  you  at  your  coming  north. 
They  complained  of  not  bemg  called  upon,  also  of  men 
connected  with  the  Land  League  being  examined  by 
you  which  knew  little  about  our  grievances." 

[The  writer  then  enters  into  facts  connected  with 
wages  and  hours  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
evidence,  and  alluded  to  in  the  Report.] 
**  Our  grievances  are  the  following : — 

**  Isk  Our  low  wages    compared  with    the  other 

counties  in  Scotland. 
*•  2nd.  Our  long  hours,  18,  except  two  months  in 

winter. 
**  3rd.  The  suppering  hour  at  8  o'clock. 
*•  4th.  No  holidays. 
**  5th.  Keeping  a  lodger. 

**  6th.  Our  hiring  market  with  the  drink  traffic. 
*'  7th.  Our  females    working    horses  in    time  of 
downlay  and  harvest.  ['*  Downlay,"  spring  and 
turnip  work. — H.  E.] 
**  8th.  Low  wages  compel  our  wives  to  work  in  the 

fields. 
"  9th.  Our  in  and  out'  workers*  hours  about  15,  in 
cost  female  servants."  [**  In  and  out  workers," 
females  with  indoor  and  outdoor  work.     **  In 
cost,"  boarded  in  the  farm  house. — H.  R.] 


Eight  additional  men  employed  for  harvest  work,  and 
from  20  to  40  boys  and  girls  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  potato  lifting.* 

Wages,  grieve,  40/.  per  annum,  with  cow,  coals, 
meal,  &o. 

Money  wages  for  ploughman,  24/. 

House  accommodation. 

2-2  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 

6.2  bolls  of  meal  of  10  stones  each. 

1  pint  milk. 

1  boll  potatoes,  6^  cwt. 

Allowance  to  cattleman  same  as  ploughman. 

Labourers,  2«.  6d.  per  day,  except  harvest  time,  when 
they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  week. 

Field  workers,  la.  per  day  in  winter.  Is.  3d,  per  day 
in  summer  (2«.  per  day  being  paid  when  employed  at 
harvest  work),  with  one  ton  of  coals,  one  boll  potatoes, 
and  house  accommodation,  on  footing  of  a  yearns  engage- 
ment. 

House  accommodation : — 

Bothy  occupied  by  three  men,  each  having  a  bed- 
room. Female  cook  a  i*oom  for  herself.  The  cook 
receives  161.  a  year,  with  fire,  meal,  and  potatoes. 
Hours,  6  a.m.  "to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  working  during 
daylight  in  winter.  Besting  time  from  11  a.m.  to 
1  p.m. 


APPENDIX  E. 

CoriEs  of  Engagements  of  Fabm  Servants,  Arabella, 
Eoss-shire. 

Alexander  Munroe's  engagement.  —  1st  horseman, 
foreman  ploughman,  Arabella,  from  Whitsxmday  1892 
till  Whitsunday  1893  :— 


APPENDIX  D. 

SUTHBKLANDSHIRE. 

Farm  of  Culmaily,  Golspie ;  tenant,  Mr.  Sellar. 

Extent  of  farm,  470  acres  arable,  with  several  miles 
of  grazing. 
Number  of  servants  ;— 
1  grieve. 

6  ploughmen. 

1  cattleman. 

2  day  labourers. 

7  field  workers. 

2  boys  engaged  all  the  year  round. 


Money  wage         -  -  .  . 

Oatmeal,  delivered,   eight   bolls    value 

18« 

Potatoes,  three  bolls,  and  80  yards  drill 
Coals,  three  tons,  at  26«.  delivered 
Milk,  three-quarter  pint,  warm  in  sum- 
mer  (six    months),    and  about   half- 
pint    (Scotch   pint    equal    to    half  a 
gallon),  value    -  -  -  . 

Two  loads  firewood 

Fowls,  value         -  -  -  . 

House  rent  free    -  -  -  . 


£ 

26 

7 
3 


3  18 


d. 
0 

0 
0 
0 


3    0 

0  10 

1  0 
6    0 


50  12    0 


•  The  number  of  shepherds  was  not  specifled. 
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£      8. 

d. 

-  23  0 

0 

-   5  8 

0 

-   3  10 

0 

.   3  5 

0 

-   0  10 

0 

-   3  0 

0 

-   1  0 

0 

.   6  0 

0 

45  13 

0 

James  Gibbs'  engagement.  —  3rd    horseman,    from 
ieiSoi-    Whitsunday  1892  to  Whitsnnday  1893  :— 

—  Money  wage 

Meal,  six  bolls,  delivered 

Potatoes,  1,000  yards 

Coals,  2}  tons       -  -  - 

Two  loads  firewood 

Milk,  same  as  foreman,  value 

Fowls,  value         .  .  - 

House,  value        .  .  - 


William   Graham's    engagement.  —  2nd    horseman, 
from  Whitsunday  1892  till  Whitsunday  1893  :— 

£     8.   d. 
.  Money  wage         -  -  .  . 

Meal,  six  bolls  at  18».,  delivered 
Potatoes,  one  boll,  and  200  yards  drill  • 
Goals,  1}  tons       .  .  -  . 

Two  loads  of  sticks  -  -  . 

Milk  ..... 

House       -  .  .  .  - 


Donald     Graham's    engagement.  —  4th    horseman, 
from  Whitsunday  1892  till  Whitsunday  1893 :— 

£     8.    d. 
Money  wage 
Meal,  six  bolls     - 
Potatoes,  one  boll 
Coal 

Milk,  same  as  foreman 
Two  loads  of  firewood 
House 


26  0 

0 

5  8 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  19 

0 

0  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

40  17 

0 

-  Z4  KJ 

-  5  8 

u 
0 

.   0  18 

0 

-   1  6 

0 

-   3  0 

0 

-   0  10 

0 

-   2  0 

0 

37  2 

0 

APPENDIX  F. 

EOSS-SHIBE. 


Copy  of  Waltbe  Aeeas'  Lbttbb,  Fodderty,  Dingwall, 
September  20th,  1892. 

1.  I  never  ask  my  men  to  be  in  the  stable  at  5  a.m.  in 
winter.  Last  year  I  voluntarily  gave  up  8  p.m.  suppering 
of  horses,  and  the  grieve  and  men  agreed  together  that 
they  would  clean  their  horses  more  perfectly  in  con- 
sequence in  the  mornings.  They  always  go  back  to 
their  houses  after  coming,  and  come  again  to  the 
stable,  and  begin  to  their  work  about  7.30  a.m.  WTien 
it  is  a  wet  day,  too  rough  for  horses,  they  never  go  out, 
and  they  clean  their  harness  on  such  days. 

2.  In  winter  men  have  short  hours.  In  spring  and 
seed  time,  in  fine  days,  we  need  all  our  hours.  In  wet 
days  we  get  no  work  done  on  the  land,  and  odd  jobs 
about  square.  In  turnip  thinning  we  asain  need  all 
our  hours.  In  harvest  our  days  are  only  too  short 
when  com  is  dry. 

Women's  wages. — The  women  here  are  engaged  by 
the  vear.  They  are  only  paid  when  they  work,  at 
Is.  Sd.  and  28,  6d.  a,  day  in  harvest.  Potatoes  and  coals 
are  given  on  the  footing  of  a  year's  engagement. 

List  of  staff  for  426  acres  arable. 
,,        ff         94    „      pasture. 

520  acres. 


Staff  of  servants : — 

Grieve. 

Cattleman  and  assistant. 

Labourer  (bam  man,  &o.). 

6  ploughmen. 

Shepherd. 

10  to  12  women  and  boys,  as  they  can  be  got. 

4  labourers  in  harvest. 

3  or  4  extra  women. 


B.-J. 

Oaitrviss, 

Okxwbt, 

SUTUUt-  ' 

JLiro  Ross. 


> 
it 

9 

s 

1 

00 


APPENDIX  G. 

B0S8-SHIEL£. 

Copt  of  Prdttbd  Fobms  of  Farm  Servants'  Ekgaobmbnts  (Mr.  Arras,  Tenant  Farmer). 

Conditions  of  Agreement 

Between  David  Urquhart 

And  WaUer  Arras,  Fodderty, 

From  ii^th  May  iS92  to  2Sih  May  m^i. 


Cash,  £S4, 

Oatmeal  6  BoUs  (60  sts,) 

Barley. 

Potatoes  600  yd8, 

Coab  AT  /  ton. 


Agreed  to  at 
On 


Between  Bobert  Qrant 

And  Walter  Arras,  Fodderty. 

From  2^h  May  iS9^  to  mh  May  1S9S, 


Cash  £  IS. 

Oatmeal  12  BoUs, 

Baslet. 

Potatoes  i,200  yds. 

Coals  AT  3  tons. 

Free  house  and  garden. 


Cow's  Ebbp,  Milk,  oe  £  3d,  toarm  in  svmtner,  cold 

in  wvnter  as  I  can  spa/re  it, 
Dat's  Yictuals  DURmo  Harvest. 
Worker's  Wage  per  day  in  Summer. 

Do.  do.  in  Harvest. 

Do.  do.  in  Winter. 

Do.        Day's  Yictuals  in  Harvest. 


Cow's  Keep,  Milk,  or  £  3d.  a  dy,  of  warm  wUh  in 

summer,  half  cold  in  winter  as  I  can  spare  ii. 
Day's  Victuals  nuRiNe  Harvest. 
Worker's  Wage  per  dy.  in  Summer,     3, 

Do.  do.  in  Harvest,  i/ , 

Do.  do.  in  Winter. 

Do.        Day's  Yictuals  in  Harvest. 


Agreed  to  at 
On 
[Boman  type  represents  print,  italic  writing  and  entries,  and  small  capitals  obliterations  by  Mr.  Arras. — H.B.] 
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APPENDIX  H.  (1). 

Scottish  Ploughmbn's  Fsdbrax  Union,  T692. 

Objects  of  the  Uniojt. 

EuUI. 

The  objetts  of  the  union  shall  be  to  establish 
branches  in  Scotland,  and  to  strengthen  the  poMir  of 
farm  servants  in  Scotland ;  to  obtain  weekly  payments 
and  money  wages,  weekly  half-holiday,  and  a  suitable 
number  of  whole  free  davs ;  that  a  week's  work  shall 
consist  of  66  hours,  and  this  to  include  carrying  of 
plough  irons,  &c. ;  all  after  that  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  sixpence  per  hour ;  abolition  of  feeing  markets ; 
better  housing  and  bothy  accommodation,  and  generally 
to  protect  the  farm  servants,  who  are  members,  from 
all  oppression  and  tyranny.  To  provide  for  the  plough- 
men a  sick  benefit  and  funeral  society,  and  superannu- 
ation fund  for  aged  members. 


Bide  11.  The 

Branches  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  tradesmen,  j?^^^ 

plo  aghmen,  and  labourers  under  the  name  of  the  Scottish  *^^^ 
Ploughmea's  Federal  Union. 


APPENDIX  H.  (2.) 

The  Ross  and  Okomartt  Plougumev  and  Laboubbrs' 
Union. 

1st.  That  the  ploughruen's  working  day  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  10  hours. 

2nd.  That  capable  men  should  have  a  wage  of  at  least 
20«.  per  week. 

3rd.  That  they  should  be  provided  with  healthy  and 
commodious  dwelling-houses. 

4th.  In  favour  of  Small  Holdings  Bill. 
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To  Geofprky  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Eoyal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2,  Harcoort  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G., 
Sib,  November  29, 1892. 

1.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  my  report 
on  the  second  district  assigned  to  me  in  Scotland, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Bute,  and 
Qonth  ArgylL 

The  first  county  undertaken  was  Ayrshire,  and  having 
arrived  at  Ayr  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  September, 
I  obtained  interviews  on  the  following  day  with  various 
county  officials,  who  were  good  enough  to  faveur  me 
with  names  of  proprietors  and  tenant  farmers  in  the 
county,  but  chiefly  of  those  within  reach  of  Ayr.  I 
could  not  hear  of  any  labourers'  union,  and  I  thus  haa 
some  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves. But  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Press,  the  good-will 
of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  the  issue  of  hand  bills  and 
posters,  I  was  enabled  to  meet  them  at  several  places 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  A  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  weather  did,  however,  interfere  with  their 
attendance  on  one  or  two  occasions ;  a  prolonged  wet 
season  having  rendered  it  imperative  upon  them  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  securing  the  harvest* 

2.  The  county  of  Ayr,  bordered  by  several  other 
counties  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  presents  on  its 
western  edge  a  long  front  to  the  Firth  ot  Clyde,  extend- 
ing from  the  extreme  north  to  the  most  southern  point. 
The  total  area  is  about  1,150  square  miles  or  about 
735,000  acres.  Some  parts  towards  the  south  and  east 
are  hilly,  but  scarcely  approach  to  mountains,  the 
general  appearance  being  that  of  an  undulating 
country  gradually  rising  to  hills,  and  divided  by  rivers 
running  westward  to  the  sea.  The  minerals  comprise 
eoal  and  ironstone,  the  former  being  situated  towards 
the  northern  boundary,  also  limestone  and  others. 
Industries  relating  to  the  exploitation  of  these  have 
been  developed  of  late  years  with  increasing  energy. 

The  county  may  be  divided  into  three  agricultural 
districts,  for  along  the  shore  and  for  three  or  four  miles 
inwards,  a  light  sandy  soil  very  uniformly  prevails 
favourable  to  certain  crops.  Further  inland  the  soil  is  at 
a  higher  elevation  and  heavier ;  in  some  cases  varied  bv 
good  friable  and  by  poor  land.  While  farther  back 
still,  and  occasionally  earlier  in  the  line  of  retreat,  sheep 
walks  abound. 
^^'^^^'■*>*"»«  3.  The  county  is  generally  ai'able,  oats  being  the  chief 
crop,  and  barley  is  grown  on  the  western  side ;  there  are 
also  good  pastures.  As  regards  profitable  farming,  this 
must  apply  rather  to  the  dairy  districts,  and  to  the 
western  border ;  for  in  the  case  of  sheep  walks,  there 
has  been  the  very  serious  fall  of  nearly  two  thirds  in  the 
annual  value  of  land  so  occupied.  The  rotation  of  crops 
was  formerly  the  five-course  shift,*  but  of  late  years  a 
different  method  has  been  adopted,  the  period  being 
shorter  on  the  light  soils,  and  longer  on  the  heavy  lands. 
The  shore  portion  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  culti- 
vated area,  for  here  is  carried  on  what  is  practically 
market  gardening ;  the  farms  supplying  the  local  and 
Glasgow  markets  with  various  produce,  the  most 
important  being  the  early  potato,  which  is  gathered 
early  enough  to  admit  of  a  second  crop,  usually  rape. 
This  special  department  of  farming  became  established 
in  the  district  not  much  more  than  10  years  since,  and 
it  would  seem  to  require  a  larger  amount  of  labour, 
both  in  men  and  horses,  than  ordinary  farms.  The 
busy  rattle  of  active  business  appears  here  more  con- 
stant, and  this  has  a  bearing  upon  some  of  the  questions 
hereafter  to  be  discussed. 

Tn  the  Kilmarnock  district,  dairy  farming,  which  is 
also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  is  here 
most  fully  developed.  Cheeses  have  long  formed  an 
important  branch  of  it,  and  have  acquired  some 
celebrity.  In  order  to  further  improve  the  manu- 
facture, there  was  started  some  five  or  six  years  ago  the 
Kilmarnock  Dairy  Institute ;  but  flailing  of  late  to  hold 

•  Pir«t  year,  oats ;  second,  greesn  crop  (tnmipB  or  potatoes) ;  third, 
oats  or  wheat,  sown  down  with  grasses  and  clover ;  fourth,  pasture  or 
hay;  fifth, pasture. 


the  position  early  attained  by  that  establishment,  the 
managers  recently  secured  the  services  of  a  Canadian 
dairyman,  Canada  having  achieved  conspicuous  success 
in  the  art  of  cheese-making.  It  is  reported  that  the 
venture  has  been  already  rewarded,  and  in  a  very 
practical  manner.  Where  large  dairy  establishments 
exist,  the  surrounding  farmers  sometimes  dispose  of 
their  main  milk  supplies  to  these,  and  do  not  further 
extend  their  own  dairy  work. 

4.  The  farms  vary  in  size,  rising  from  50  or  60  to 
400  acres.  In  the  Kilmarnock  district,  dairy  farms  of 
about  70  to  80  acres  mosUy  worked  by  the  farmers 
themselves  are  numerous.  There  are  elsewhere  smaller 
holdings,  but  not  many,  and  the  average  of  the  county 
may  be  taken  at  160  acres. 

5.  There  are  several  large  owners,  whose  estates  are 
rather  more  consolidated  wan  dispersed.  The  number 
of  small  owners  is  limited. 

6.  Competing  industries,  such  as  carpet-making  and 
fishing,  may  entice  the  rural  population  to  some  extent, 
but  other  causes  must  explain  the  considerable 
mig^tion  of  the  people  from  tne  country  to  occupations 
in  towns  or  abroad.  In  the  north  and  east  borders  of 
tho  county,  however,  coal  mines  and  foundries  attract 
by  the  comparatively  high,  though  less  constant  wage, 
the  miners  and  others  dwelling  occasionally  in  the 
small  towns. 

7.  The  county  of  Renfrew,  lying  on  the  north  and 
north-east  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  extending  to  the 
Clyde,  takes,  like  the  river  which  bounds  it,  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  extends  to  about  246  square 
miles,  or  160,000  acres,  or  rather  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  the  neighbouring  county.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
tableland,  but  with  a  general  inclination  towards  the 
Clyde. 

Valleys  occur  at  intervals  with  fertile  soil,  and  land 
rich  in  quali^  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal river.  While  the  central  part  is  undulating,  the 
west  and  south-east  rise  into  hills,  but  not  of  a  very 
elevated  character. 

Limestone  and  other  valuable  formations  abound, 
while  the  cosd  district  extends  for  some  miles,  from 
near  the  centre  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county  and  onwards. 

8.  A  considerable  portion  is  arable,  and  nearly  all 
kinds  of  crop  do  well,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great 
citjf  of  Glasgow  affords  an  excellent  market  for  hay  and 
other  produce.  In  the  higher  grounds  there  are  exten- 
sive ranges  of  good  permanent  pasture. 

It  appears  that  wnile  the  average  number  of  cattle 
for  Scotland  stands  at  6*3  per  100  acres  of  total  area, 
it  rises  for  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  17'5  for  such 
acreage. 

9.  The  farms  are  generally  of  small  extent,  those  of 
50  to  100  acres  being  most  numerous,  and  seldom  do 
they  reach  to  300  acres.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the 
holdings,  are  managed  by  working  farmers,  who,  having 
the  help  of  their  families,  require  little  outside  assist- 
ance, and  this  would  seem  to  be  so  both  in  arable  and 
dairy  farms. 

Sometimes  the  "  Bowing  "  system  prevails,  by  which 
the  farmer  lets  out  his  cows,  with  fooa  for  the  same,  to 
a  man  occupying  premises  on  the  farm. 

10.  Estates  of  some  considerable  extent  are  held  by 
large  owners,  and  these,  as  in  Ayrshire,  are  ratther  con- 
solidated than  dispersed. 

Of  the  two  more  strictly  agricultural  counties,  Ayr 
and  Renfrew,  there  is  in  tne  former,  of  the  total  land 
occupied,  a  proportion  of  about  one-twelfth  owtied  and 
occupied,  and  in  the  latter  rather  less  than  an  eighth. 

11.  The  Isle  of  Bute,  with  a  length  of  15  miles,  com- 
prises 30,000  acres,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  cultivated ; 
towards  the  north  as  much  as  perhaps  a  third  is 
hill  pasture,  moor,  and  mountain  land.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  area  in  the  form  of  lochs  within  the 
island  is  rather  extensive. 
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12.  The  holdings  are  usually  small.  The  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  owns  almost  the  whole  island, 
is  diTided  into  84  farms,  rented  some  as  low  as  502.  and 
under,  and  a  very  few  from  2Qdl.  to  over  3002. ;  those 
let  at  from  bOl.  to  1502.  a  year  being  the  most  numerous. 

The  farming  is  arable  and  dairy,  and  there  are  some 
sheep  farms,  but  the  principal  industry  is  the  dairy, 
usually  worked  by  tne  farmer's  wife,  with  some 
assistance. 

The  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  a  seven-course  shift, 
thus  :  1st  year,  corn  out  of  lea ;  .2nd,  roots  ;  8rd,  corn 
sown  down  ;  4ith,  hay  ;  and  3  years  in  grass. 

13.  The  district  assigned  to  me  as  South  Argyll  1 
understood  to  be  the  Peninsula  of  Kintyre,  and  a  certain 
area  of  cultivated  land  to  the  north  of  Lochgilphead, 
including  therein  part  of  the  lands  of  roltallocli  and 
Kilmorey.  The  peninsula  contains  along  the  western 
shore,  and  to  some  degree  along  the  eastern  side,  light 
land  favourable  to  potato  culture,  and  rises  towards 
the  centre,  near  which,  at  parts  on  a  sort  of  narrow 
tableland,  green  and  other  crops  abound. 

Around  Campbeltown,  and  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity, as  at  the  junction  with  the  mainland  on  the 
north,  there  is  a  wider  area  of  cultivation,  and  well- 
ordered  farms,  of  mixed  arable  and  dairy  character, 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  south-west  comer  reaches  a 
high  altitude,  with  a  bold  and  perpendicular  front  to  do 
battle  with  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  while  along  the  whole 
centre  of  the  peninsula  roll  the  lofty  hills,  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  a  narrow  glen  and  in  the  north 
with  many  a  freshwater  loch. 

14.  The  holdings  are  generally  small,  but  vary  from 
50  to  300  acres,  at  rentals  of  50/.  to  500/.,  and.  whether 
dairy  or  arable,  ai'e  often  cultivated  by  the  tenants  and 
their  families,  with  some  assistance.  About  a  century 
ago,  the  Ayrshire  ])eoplo  set  their  eyes  on  the  peninsula, 
and  came  over  to  farm  iu  con.<iderable  uumber^-i.  Thi.s 
movement  may  be  said  to  be  continuing,  and  some 
tenaut  farmers  rei^ident  in  Ayrshire  now  hold  farms  in 
both  counties.  The  rotation  of  crops  adopted  is  that  of 
the  tix-tfhift :  ft.r  the  1st  year,  oats ;  2nd,  green  crop 
(turnips  or  potatoes) ;  3rd.  barley  or  oats  ;  4th,  hay  ;  and 
5th  and  6th,  pasture.  In  the  hill  land  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  pasture  suitable  for  sheep  only,  and 
much  of  this  is  held  in  large  tracts. 

Ayr,  Bute,  Renfbbw,  and  South  Argyll. 
Laboub  Supply. 

15.  Proceeding  to  state  in  respect  of  the  above 
counties  the  effect  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous heads  of  Inquiry,  and  dealing  first  with  the  supply 
of  labour,  I  have  to  report  that  the  supply  was  declared 
very  generally  to  be  insufficient,  ana,  where  it  was 
statied  to  be  otherwise,  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  a 
paucity  as  compared  with  former  years. 

The  deliciency  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
females,  and  apparently  thv  j  was  so,  whether  they  were 
required  for  ordinary  field  work  or  for  dairy  work, 
though  in  the  latter  case  the*  deficiency  was  more 
serious,  and  could  not  be  partially  rectified,  as  with 
field  workers,  by  help  from  neighbouring  towns  or 
villages.  The  w^ant  of  labour  was  in  some  districts  felt 
as  a  grievance  only  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 

16.  It  was  generally  recognised  that  immigration  of 
any  kind  was  less  than  formerly,  and  in  Argyll  was 
spoken  of  as  practically  extinct,  the  immigrants  being 
in  nearly  all  cases  Irish.  In  Ayrshire,  however,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  are  still  to  be  found  annually ;  they 
arrive  early  in  the  year  for  potato  planting,  taking  next 
turnip  singling,  then  early  potato  lifting,  and  lastly  the 
corn  Harvest.  It  is  stated  that  they  usually  return  to 
Ireland  with  considerable  funds. 

17.  The  personal  efficiency  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  thought  to  be  rather  less  than  formerly, 
though  it  was  said  that  with  the  greater  use  of  machinery 
more  individual  work  was  actually  05*60 tod.  In  regard 
to  women,  the  complaint  was  more  emphatic. 

As  to  comparative  efficiency  with  other  districts, 
information  was  not  always  available,  but  the  im- 
pression left  was  that  the  labourers  held  their  own 
in  regard  to  surrounding  districts,  though  not  with 
some  of  the  more  distant,  such  as  the  Lothians.  The 
men  themselves  naturally  took  a  different  view  of  their 
capabilities,  but  they  stated  on  one  occasion  that  it 
would  **  take  all  the  young  men's  time  to  beat  their 
predecessors,"  and  on  another  that  the  **  labourers  of 
**  the  present  day  did  not  work  bo  hard  as  was  the 
**  practice  formerly,"  an  observation  which  called  forth 
loud  protests  from  some  of  the  other  labourers  present. 
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COHDITIONS  OF  ENGAGEMBHf . 

18.  The  employment  in  all  this  district  was  regular 
and  continuous  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  staff  of  the 
farm,  but  with  some  of  the  field  workers  and  harvest 
1  lands  necessarily  casual  and  intermittent. 

The  married  ploughmen  and  cattlemen,  or  cotmen, 
as  they  are  often  called,  because  they  usually  live  in 
cottages,  are  engaged  by  the  year,  though,  in  some 
cases,  a  practice  has  arisen  cf  the  masters  engaging 
their  men  for  six  months ;  then,  if  found  to  their  min£ 
re-engaging  them  for  a  year.  The  hiring,  though  by 
the  year,  is  not  always  at  a  wage  of  so  much  a 
year,  but  at  so  much  a  week.  Although  there  was 
occasionally  an  indication  that  the  men  hired  at  so 
much  a  year  received  their  funds  practically  at  the 
half  year  only,  it  is  very  frequently  the  practico  of  the 
masters  to  advance  what  is  required  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  Ayrshire  oven  to  pay  a  fixed  proportion  every 
fortnight.  So  that  assuming*  the  sum  was  large 
enough  (10«.  a  week,  or  1/.  a  fortnight  waa  named), 
this  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  sometimes  pressed 
that  from  want  of  ready  money  the  men  had  to  pay 
credit  prices  for  theii'  goods. 
*  Single  men  on  the  regular  staff  are  engaged  by  the 
half  year  at  so  much  the  half  year,  and  usually  so 
paid.  This  they  wish  altered  to  more  frequent  pay- 
ments, although  they  can.  on  request,  generally  receive 
instalments. 

Ordinary  labourers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  week. 
Women  workers  in  the  field  by  half-year  and  l>oarded ; 
or  by  the  day,  and  sometimes  by  the  piece,  and  all  paid 
accordingly. 

The  married  man  is  expected  to  provide  a  field 
worker,  but  this  condition  i.s  not  much  insisted  on,  and 
if  they  have  no  son?  or  daughters  to  go  out,  tho  obliga- 
tion to  lake  in  a  lodger  for  the  purpose  is  not  now 
imposed.  'I'ho  wages  due  to  workm-s  aro  paid  to  the 
cottager  who  engages  tbem.  The  wife  occasionally,  if 
not  frequently,  goes  to  the  fields,  but  farmers  say  they 
do  not  care  to  encourage  this,  as  it  is  no  real  advantage. 

It  was  stated,  nevertheless,  at  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire, 
that  one  reason  for  comparatively  less  efficiency  among 
the  farm  servants  was  that  the  efficient  men  preferred 
to  go  to  other  occupations,  where  they  obtained  employ- 
ment for  their  wives  and  families. 

19.  The  actual  time  occupied  in  labour  was  not  so  Honnof 
much  in  dispute  as  in  my  former  district,  and  the  hours  ^"^^ 
of  farming  work  came  out  about  as  under : — 
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Classes. 

1 
Summer.                      Winter. 

From  1     To           From               To 

Moughnien  and   others   en- 
gaged with  draught  animals 

7.0  a.m. 

6.0  p.m. 

DayUght-  .  Dark. 

Cattlemen     - 

6.0  a.m. 

6.0  p.ra. 
or  later. 

Same  as  in  summer. 

In  part  of  Argyll,  ploughmen 
and  others. 

5.30a.m. 

• 

6.0  p.m. 

raylight-     Dark. 

Ordinary  labourers     - 

7.0  a.ni. 

0.0  p.m. 

Delight-  ,  Dark. 

Women  in  the  fields   • 

7.0  a.m. 

6.0  p.m. 

Daylight  -     Dark. 

Women  in  dairies 

5.0  a.ra. 

7.0  p.m. 
or  later. 

5.0.  a.m.  •  1  7.0  p.m.  or 
liter. 

Children  are  not  employed  unless  old  enough  to 
work  with  women  in  the  fields,  and  for  same  hours,  and 
in  some  places  not  till  14,  and  then  for  half  time  only. 

Dairy  women's  hours  vary  according  as  the  farms  are 
near  a  town  or  not.  Many  farmers  do  much  of  their 
own  work,  driving  the  milk  cart  sometimes,  so  as  to  be 
in  town  by  6.30  a.m.  This  means  that  in  some  cases 
the  milking  must  have  commenced  before  6.0  a.m.,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  begun  in  some  places  at  4.0  a.m. 
and  even  at  3.0  n.m.  winter  and  summer.  Indoor 
duties  of  a  domestic  character  may  occupy  till  8.0  p.m. 
when  the  morning  work  was  started  at  five.     * 

It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  afternoons  there  is  not 
much  to  engage  the  dairy  maids,  and  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  winter,  when  they  often  do  their  own 
work.  I  believe  this  i.«  so,  though  I  am  disposed  also 
to  credit  a  witness  in  Bute,  who  stated,  as  others  did, 
that  women  were  in  some  farms  virtually  **on  the 
tramp  "  all  day  long. 

20.  The  usual  hours  for  meals  are  nominally  from 
6.0  to  7.0  for  hredk/ast,  but  the  time  really  depends 

*  In  a  few  places  only,  and  then  breakfest  at  seven. 
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partly  on  the  hour  at  which  men  start  to  work  in  the 
morning,  and  partly  on  the  requirements  of  different 
farmers.  I  should  say  that  the  interval  varies  from 
30  to  45  minutes.  Dinner  time,  barely  an  hour ;  supper^ 
after  work  in  the  fields  and  stabling  of  horses. 
As  regards  ploughmen  and  others  engaged  in  similar 
dntieSfthey  are  expected  to  bo  in  stable  at  5.0|a.m.  winter 
and  summer,  and  to  be  busy  feeding  horses,  cloauiiig 
stable,  and  preparing  food  for  the  after  part  of  the  da  y. 
They  start  for  the  fields  at  7.0  and  work  till  V2.0,  resume 
at  1.0  and  work  till  6.0.  Stable  work  then  occupies 
from  30  to  40  minutes  ;  but  with  some  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  men  to  take  turn  in  visiting  stables  at  H.O  p.m. 
I  found  considerable  contradiction  about  the  5.0  a.m. 
hour,  the  farmers  very  generally  agreeing  that  it  very 
often  meant  5.30,  and  certainly  so  in  winter,  that  hour 
being  in  some  cases  so  fixed  for  the  winter  months. 

The  men  did  not  concur  as  to  being  so  late  as  5.30  in 
summer  or  in  winter,  when  not  so  fixed. 

They  said  **  if  not  there  we  should  hear  of  it,"  but 
still  I  take  it  that  while  they  did  occasionally  hear  of 
it,  they  often  did  not,  and,  indeed,  they  sometimes 
admitted  that  they  were  not  kept  to  the  hour.  Thus 
5  ajn.  cannot  be  taken  as  the  absolutely  uniform  rule  ; 
though  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  oa-te  that,  with  not  a  few, 
the  &y  is  then  started,  and  activity  in  stables  or  near 
by  is  expected,  with  but  little  range  for  breakfast. 

Taking  the  whole  day  together  the  time  occupied 
was  generally  set  down  by  the  masters  as,  in  summer 
time  at  10  hours  in  the  field,  and  in  winter  between 
7i  to  8  hours. 

To  this  they  added  IJ  hours  for  stable  work  and 
journeys  thereto,  or  wh^n  at  a  distance  on  a  large  farm 
the  men  did  not  break  off  earlier,  then  some  minutes 
more.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  with  men  who 
really  start  ar.  5  a.m.,  the  whole  time  engaged  in  sum- 
mer iii  about  11  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  in  winter 
about  two  hours  less,  except  when  occasional  carting 
in  the  late  afternoon  is  demanded. 

Wages  and  EAUNiiSos. 

21.  In  the  four  counties  in  (luestion  the  wages  of 
married  ploughmen  are  paid  p€krtly  in  money  and  partly 
in  kind.  But  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  other  varies 
between  the  several  counties. 

In  Ayrshire,  wages  are  arranged  as  follows:   the 

farm  servants*  engagement  is  by  the  year,  but  at  so 

much  a  week  in  money  and  benefits,  i.e.,  payment  in 

kind  by  yearly  allowance.     The  figures  are  thus  given 

y  the  men  themselves  at  one  of  their  meetings  : — 

Money  wage  13«.  to  14«.  a  week,  or,  say,  35^  per  annum. 

Free  house  and  garden,  say    -  -41.  ,, 

Meal  and  flour,  10  bolls^  at,  say,  15«.    71.  10«.   „ 


Payment  in 
kind. 


Total 


462.  10«. 


But  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  stated  that  some 
men  were  paid  differently,  the  money  wage  being 
higher,  and  the  payment  in  kind  confined  to  a  free 
house  and  the  cartmg  of  coals.  On  this  footing,  and 
at  18«.  in  money  a  week,  the  total  annual  amount  was 
bOl  168.  (46Z.  16«.  and  4Z.).  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  estimate  for  driving  ooals  in  the  former 
statement  of  earnings,  and  accordingly  the  masters  at 
a  8ubeequent  meeting,  while  accepting  the  main 
figures  as  correct,  pomted  out  that  this  should  be 
included,  and  thus  they  added  11.  lOs.  to  each  amount, 
for  in  the  latter  the  item,  though  mentioned,  cannot 
have  been  included.  Taking  a  survey  of  the  wages  in 
the  county  generally  for  married  ploughmen,  I  find 
that  the  masters*  estimates  and  those  of  the  men  do 
not  differ  very  materially,  the  difference  turning  chiefly 
on  the  value  placed  by  them  respectively  on  the  goodls 
given  as  payment  in  kind,  and  including  therein  the 
dwelling-house. 

When  the  money  wage  is  higher,  the  payment  in 
kind  is,  as  a  rule,  less.  The  limited  payment  in  kind 
of  house  and  coal  carriage  is  pretty  well  fixed  at  61. 10«., 
but  the  more  extensive  allowance,  which  includes  also 
potatoes  and  meal,  varies  from  111.  10«.  to  14^  accord- 
mg  to  the  goods  included  in  the  list  of  benefits,  or  to 
the  gratuities  granted  in  each  particular  case. 

Milk  in  this  county  is  not  part  of  the  benefits 
precisely,  but  it  is  sold  to  the  labourers  at  farm  prices. 
Oa  the  whole  the  wages  of  a  married  j>lous:hman  or 
cattleman  living  in  a  cottage  and  provided  with 
allowances  may  be  estimated  at  from  49Z.  to  51Z.  per 
annum. 

The  masters  call  attention  to  the  ftict  that  where  the 
labourer's  wife  can  go  out  to  do  occasional  work  she 
often  does    so.       It  was  stated  that  by  such   means 

♦  A  boll  is  10  stones,  or  140  lb«. 


she  might  add  from  SI.  to  121.    to  the  family   purse.  b.-ii 

Also,    the    family  will    in    some    places    secure    an  Ayr, 

additional  sum  by  the  making  of  kelp  from  sea- weed,  ^^^utk^^ 

the  profit  therefrom   being,  however,  diminished  by  a  ax d  South 

kind  of  royalty  levied,  but  only  in  particular  cases,  on  Argyll. 
behalf  of  the  proprietor  claiming  certain  rights  on  the 
sea-shore. 


(b.)  Shfp. 
herds. 


(c.)  Single 
men. 


Be<l  Hud 
bOHnl. 


22.  Shepherds  in  this  county  have  no  special  rate  of 
payment,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  districts,  their  wages 
.being  much  the  same  as  those  of  ploughmen,  with  usual 
additions,  and  the  period  of  engaged  service  identical.* 

23.  Young  unmarried  men  in  charge  of  horse?  are 
usually  engaged  by  the  half  year,  and  at  so  much  the 
half  year,  with  no  addition  for  harvest.  The  fignrts 
seem  to  be  lowe-t  in  the  western  and  southern  parts, 
and  to  rise  gradually  to  the  northern  or  Kilmarnock 
district.  In  the  former  the  wage  runs  from  13^  to 
161.  the  half  year,  with  bed  and  board  in  the  farm- 
house ;  while  in  the  north  the  figures  rise,  for  a  good 
ploughman,  to  15Z.  and  20L,  with  like  addition. 

The  more  usual  wage,  however,  throughout  the 
county  would  be  from  14Z.  to  171.  the  half  year.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  all  parts  unmarried  servants 
differ  somewhat  in  age,  and  a  good  deal  in  experience. 

As  to  the  value  of  bed  and  board,  little  evidence 
was  ofl'ered,  much  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  .^-upplied  in  each  particular  case  ;  and  a  state- 
ment at  an  open  meeting  scarcely  affords  (from  un- 
willingness to  disclose  domestic  arrangements)  very 
reliable  information.  Having,  however,  by  corre- 
spondence obtained  some  particulars,  I  consider  that  in 
this  county  from  8*.  to  9«.  a  week  will  cover  the  full 
accommodation  granted. 

The  whole  wage  per  annum,  therefore,  of  such  farm 
servants  represents,  or  may  represent,  from  48/.  16s.  to 
071.  8«.,  taking  lower  and  higher  sums  for  mainten- 
ance of  the  inferior  and  superior  men  respectively. 

24.  For  the  occasional  labourer  15«.  to  18*.  was  the 
usual  wage.     Women  going  out  to  farms  to  assist  in   binary 
the  milking  would  be  paid,  presumably,  accordiuL;  to   2iK)urei^.°'^ 
tho  work  done,  or  time  taken,  but  the  figures  given 

were  as  much  as  la.  a  day  and  as  low  as  3«.  (W.  a  week. 

25.  Tho  farm  steward's  wages  are  often  but  little 
above  those  of  the  ordinary  ploughman,  and  sometinics 
his  duties  of  overseer  are  only  an  addition  to  his  daily 
work  of  senior  ploughman,  such   latter  arrangement 

Prevailing, of  course,  only  on  small  farms.  Still  where  the 
uties  are  more  defined  and  involve  some  responsibility, 
the  difference  of  wage,  3/.  to  5/.  or  6Z.,  seems  to  be  slight, 

26.  Women  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are 
much  employ edfin  farm  work,  though  the  supply,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  always  for  that  purpose  getting  more 
scarce.  In  Ayrshire  the  amount  paid  on  a  half-yearly 
engagement  with  boM^l  in  the  house  varies  from  91.  to 
Hi.,  and  field-workers  engaged  by  the  day,  whether  from 
a  village,  or  the  families  of  the  ploughman  on  the  farm , 
the  rate  is  usually  Is.  6d,  a  day,  though  in  one  place 
Is.  3d.  was  stated  by  the  men  as  the  wage  for  winter  work. 

Fieldworkers  sometimes  do  milking  or  other  dairy 
work  before  and  aiter  field  work  as  required,  and  if  not 
boarded  servants,  are  paid  extra. 

In  the  mixed  arable  and  dairy  districts  there  is 
less,  and  sometimes  no  field  work  in  the  sense  of  tho 
labour  required  on  purely  arable  farms,  and  a  staff  of 
dairy-maids  and  byre- women  is  provided.  The  dairy 
duties  being  considered  heavy  and  the  hours  long, 
the  wages  are  somewhat  higher.  A  good  chief  dairy- 
maid, especially  in  a  cheese-making  district,  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  the  remuneration  required  is  said  to  be 
constantly  rising  Usually,  however,  dairy  farms  are 
small  and  managed  by  the  families. 

Young  lads  usually  receive  same  wages  as  women 
working  in  the  fields ;  children  are  scarcely  employed 

at  all.  .  •       .    c 

27.  For  the  regular  farm  servants  piece-work  is  out  ot 
the  question  But  others  engaged  in  duties  connected 
with  farming  are  sometimes  paid  in  that  manner.  For 
a  drainer,  cutting  ordinary  three-foot  drains  in  average 
soil  aud  tilling,  the  piece  wage  was  not  given  ;  the  more 
usual  payment  is  by  the  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  3*\  6d. 
to  be.  on  the  Kilmarnock  side.  Women  are  engaged 
pulling  and  shawingf  turnips  at  from  6«.  to  8«.  an  acre. 

28.  In  harvest  the  regular  staff  receive  no  extra  pay, 
but  usually  refreshment  for  extra  time.  In  one  quarter 
food,  or  its  value  in  money,  was  given  during  the  whole 
harvest.    Women  workers  3«.  to  3».  6d. 


(d.)  Or. 


(e.)  Grieves. 


(/.)  Women 
and  Uyyiu 


Piece-work. 


Hia>ve8t. 


•  They  have  aboai  tiaiei  a  cow  of  their  own,  with  followers  (calves 
for  some  months)  feeding  on  the  fi-rn.meal  beinffnsuaUy  supphed  at 
their  own  expense. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON   LABOUR: 


B.-II. 

Bbvvbbw, 

Bute, 
ahd  soitth 

ASOTLL. 

(2.)  Ben- 

row. 

(a.)  Married 

plouffbmen. 


29.  In  Bbmpbbw  the  wages  are  higher  than  in  Ayrshire, 
owing  probably  to  the  mannfacturing  and  seaport 
industries,  and  this,  although  the  rather  large  propor- 
tion of  small  dairy  farms,  where  but  few  males  hesides 
those  of  the  family  are  employed,  must  operate  the 
other  way. 

Married  men  in  cottages  are  not,  therefore,  numerous, 
the  assistance  required  being  largely  obtained  by- 
unmarried  men  living  with  the  farmers.  But  when 
engaged,  the  wage  of  the  manied  man  is  nearly  all 
money,  i.e.,  about  li.  1«.  a  week. 

The  following  wage  is  paid  by  a  farmer  of  a  medium 
farm  to  his  he^  ploughman : — 

£  8,  d. 
By  the  year,  money  -  -  54  12  0 
House  -  -  -  -  5  0  0 
Potatoes,  3  Imgs  -        -      0  18    0 

Driving  coals      -        -        -       1    0    0 


Unmarried 
men,  women, 
and  others. 


Harvest. 


Competing 
industries. 


Total 


61  10     0 


(3.)  Bute. 

Married 
men. 


Single  men 
and  women. 


Piece-work. 


Competing 
industries. 


U.)  South 


(a.)  Married 
l^lougbmen. 


An  ordinary  ploughman  may  earn  Is.  a  week  less  ;  the 
perquisites,  however,  varying,  for  thejr  may  be  limited 
to  a  house  und  coal  cartage,  or  may  mclude,  further,  a 
boll  of  meil,  value  16«.,  and  two  bags  of  potatoes  ;  in 
which  case  the  wage  would  amount  to  581.  7».,  but  in 
others  may  reach  to  fully  60Z.* 

30.  Young  unmarried  men  living  in  the  farmer's 
premises,  and  boarding  with  him  obtain  from  12Z. 
the  half  year  upwards ;  the  more  experienced  and 
older  receiving  from  15/.  to  18?.  Ordmary  labourers 
receive  from  18«.  to  II.  Is.  a  week  tor  steady  work, 
odd  men  for  the  day  are  paid  higher,  and  near  Paisley 
receive  4«.  a  day,  and  5«.  and  6s.  for  harvest.  During 
recent  distress  at  Glasgow,  some  thousands  being 
said  to  be  out  of  employment,  some  Irishmen  applying 
for  work  refused  to  assist  in  filling  manure  carts  for  less 
than  4«.  a  day,  although  actually  on  the  farm  (near  Ren- 
frew) at  the  time,  and  with  the  short  hours  at  that  season. 
They  had  been  offered  3«.  6f7.,  and  on  this  being  refused, 
assented  to  the  farmer's  remark  that  probably  they 
*'  would  now  apply  as  indigents  for  Glasgow  soup." 

Women,  per  oay,  2s. ;  hay  making,  2s.  6d. ;  narvest, 
3».  to  4s. ;  when  engaged  by  the  half  year  and  boarded, 
the  pay  is  about  11/.  lor  that  period. 

31.  The  regular  farm  servants  deceive  no  extra  pay 
for  harvest,  but  refreshment  for  extra  time.f 

Piece-work  for  drainers  working  at  a  drain  3  to  3i 
feet  deep,  average  soil,  6d,  to  lOd.  per  pole  of  5i  yards. 
Shepherds  are  not  numerous,  and  have  about  same 
wages  as  ploughmen. 

32.  As  for  competing  industries,  there  are,  in  addition 
to  works  and  manufactures  similar  to  those  in  Ayrshire, 
the  requirements  of  riverside  towns,  shipbuilding,  and 
the  numerous  demands  of  the  seaport  of  Greenock.  In 
closing  these  remarks  as  to  wages  in  Renfrew,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  considered  to 
rule  high. 

33.  In  the  Isle  op  Bute  the  married  ploughmen  receive 
about  5/.  less  money  wage  than  in  Benf^ew ;  perquisites, 
though  gratited,  somewhat  uncertain  in  kind  and 
quantity,  still  5Z.  or  t)/.  less  on  the  total  wage  may  be 
estimated. 

Unmarried  men  do  not  show  so  great  a  fall;  for 
inferior  men,  12/.  half  year,  and  best,  16/.  to  17/.  is 
paid.  Women,  inferior,  9/.,  and  best,  10/.  to  11/.  half 
year ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  the  farmers  that  for  the  work 
done  they  are  not  paid  in  proportion  to  the  men  ;  and  so  it 
was  said  in  Henfiew. 

As  to  piece-work,  the  price  paid  for  cutting  an 
ordinary  drain  was  7d,  to  lOrf.  per  18  feet.  As  to 
competmg  industries,  it  is  alleged  that  young  men 
are  drawn  to  the  navigation  of  the  local  steam- 
boats. Although  this  might  be  thought  too  small 
a  matter  to  aftect  the  position  of  the  farm  servants,  it 
may  be  that  the  competition  operates,  nevertheless, 
when  one  hears  that  in  summer  the  Clyde  will  carry 
steamers  to  Rothesay  90  times  in  a  single  day. 

34.  In  South  Abotll  married  ploughmen  are  paid  in 
various  wa}  s,  but  the  following  figures  were  given  at  a 
meeting  of  farmers  : — 

Ordinary  ploughman,  money  wage 
Cows*  grass  and  winter  keep    - 
10  bolls  of  meal  of  10  stone  each 
Coals  driven,  10».  to  30».,  say  - 
About  a  ton  of  potatoes    -        -         - 
House  and  garaen    -        -        -        - 


£ 

8. 

d. 

24 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Total    - 
If  no  cows'  grass,  money  is  30/.  to  32/. 

♦  A  "  bag  "  is  2i  hundred  weight, 
t  Por  wages  of  others  see  Par.  SO. 
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1  was  specially  reminded  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
counties,  the  cottages  going  with  the  farm,  the  fiBrm 
servant  pays  neither  rates  nor  taxes. 

35.  Unmarried  men  receive  10/.  to  12/.  per  year, 
with  usual  board ;  superior  receiving  14/. 

Women:  dairy -maids,  10/.  to  12/.  per  half-year; 
superior  and  in  full  charge,  14Z. ;  out-door  workers.B/. 
to  10/.,  and  all  living  in  house. 

36.  Ordinary  labourers  obtain  Ss,  to  3«.  6d.  a  day,  but  (c.)  Oniia. 
in  winter  rather  less,  and  about  same,  3«.  to  Zs.  (>d!.,  for  ^^^^xw 
harvest.  '^ 

At  the  distilleries  1/.  2«.  a  week  is  given. 
In  1854  a  day  labourer  was  paid  2«.  a  day,  but  now  4«. 
is  occasionally  paid.    Joiners,  4«.  8d,  and  5«. 

37.  The  only  occupation  in  South  Argyll  that  seemed  PyP^ 
to  compete  for  agricultural  labour  were  the  distilleries  """^*'' 
at  Campbeltown  and  sea  fishing.    The  former  comprised 
about  22  distinct  establishments,  and  were  at  one  time 

even  more  numerous.  It  was  said  that  drunkenness  was 
not  such  an  open  evil  as  might  have  been  expected,  bat 
still  that  among  the  fisher  folk  and  their  wives  there  i^ 
a  considerable  consumption  of  spirits,  disastrous  to  them 
in  many  ways. 

Cottage  Accommodation. 

38.  The  cottages,  almost  as  a  universal  rule,  go  with  Suppn. 
the  farm,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  farming 
tenants,  who  assign  them  free  of  rent  to  their  servants 

as  part  payment  of  wages.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  as 
in  Soutn  Argyll,  a  quasi  rent  is  obtained,  the  wife 
milking  cows  for  the  accommodation  given. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  whole  of  this 
District  that  in  the  matter  of  house  accommodation  for 
agricultural  labourers  the  state  of  things  was  unsatis- 
factory. The  most  general  complaint,  proceeding 
usually  from  the  farmers,  was  as  to  a  deficiency  of 
supply,  and  the  next,  more  usually  from  the  farm 
servants,  as  to  their  inferior  accommodation  and  con- 
dition. 

39.  The  complaint  as  to  accommodation  and  condition  Itecr^^e 
refers  to  the  older  cottages,  though  occasionally  I  heard 

it  put  as  a  grievance  that  there  was  in  some  modem 
ones  no  wash-house.  On  a  general  survey,  however, 
one  can  see  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  erecting  new  buildings,  and  that  cottage  accom- 
modation, as  a  whole,  has  improved ;  but  as  maoy  old 
dwellings  still  remain,  I  feel  it  right  to  report  upon 
them,  and,  taking  them  first,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  case 
that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inferior.  The  accommo- 
dation consists  usually  of  two  rooms,  although  occa- 
sionally one  room  is  all  that  is  practically  available. 
The  size  of  the  living  room  would  be  usually  15x14, 
*  and  the  second  room  or  closet  generally  smaller.  It 
happens  rather  frequently  that  the  cottage  so  called  is 
a  converted  farmhouse,  divided  sometimes  into  two 
habitations,  and  although  this  may  occasionally  afibrd 
a  larger  living  room,  the  ultimate  arrangements  are 
not  always  to  bo  approved.  The  materials  are  very 
generally  stone  and  lime  and  slates,  while  the  thatch 
roof  is  also  to  be  found.  The  situation  is  generally  con- 
venient for  attendance  at  the  farm  steading,  but  the  site 
is  often  faulty  in  that  a  bank  of  earth  is  allowed  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  walls  above  the  floor  level.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
referring  to  causes  of  illness,  states  that  **  the  trouble  is 
usually  damp  "  ;  due  no  doubt  frequently  to  the  above. 

This  is  a  frequent  source  of  mischief,  yet  an  after- 
noon's work  by  the  occupier,  extended,  perhaps,  to  the 
evening,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  with  horse  and 
cart,  or  even  a  wheelbarrow,  would  often  produce  a 
considerable  change.  But  I  did  not  find  any  particular 
wish  in  the*  occupiers  to  undertake  such  duties,  and 
where  they  seemed  willing  to  do  so  I  could  not  gather 
that  the  employer  would  readily  grant  the  time  or  the 
assistance,  if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  been  asked.  So  as  to 
drainage,  this  was  clearly  necessary  very  often,  and 
with  the  co-oj)eration  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  occupier 
something  might  generally  be  done,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  dwelling  and  little  loss  to  the  parties 
concerned.  As  to  ventilation  (still  referring  to  old 
cottages),  that  was  not  much  provided  for,  or  indeed 
missed  by  the  inhabitants.  In  one  case,  where  the 
cottage  was  entirely  of  wood,  and  not  of  old  date,  the 
window  was  not  made  to  open,  and  this  occasionally 
occurred  in  permanent  buildings.  A  water  supply  was 
usually  available  at  a  short  distance,  but  ocoasionally 
the  approach  was  bad,  or  the  supply  ceased  in  summer, 
in  wnich  case  a  long  walk  was  sometimes  entailed. 
Outhouses  were  to  be  round,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
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40.  The  state  of  repair  of  many  of  the  older  cottages 
was  very  frequently  tmsatisfactory,  and  in  some  cases 
the  original  arrangements  for  the  first  inhabitants  had 
been  seriously  insufficient,  and  had  not,  of  course, 
become  leas  so  by  lapse  of  time. 

41.  In  Ayrshire  the  proportions  of  old  and  unsatis- 
factory dwellings  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  other 
counties,  although  in  BenfVewshire  the  unfavourable 
side  was  in  a  measure  corrected  by  the  excellent  accom- 
modation on  the  estates  of  Lord  Blantyre.  Near 
Paisley,  however,  and  also  near  Greenock,  where  the 
proprietors  were  different,  some  of  the  dwellings  had 
apparently  been  but  byres. 

tn  some  the  ceiling  of  the  living  room  was  composed 
of  branches  of  trees  pressed  together  and  whitewashed. 
Above  these  was  a  layer  of  turf,  and  it  is  possible  that 
when  first  put  up  this  would  contribute  to  the  warmth 
of  the  room,  and  without  much  inconvenience;  but 
with  decay  of  materials  the  case  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  means  of  repairing  defects  difficult. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  informed  ubiat  the  preceding 
occupier  had  kept  fowls  in  a  loft  of  the  kind,  me  access 
being  an  opening  above  the  entrance  passage.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  and  on  the  northern  mainland  in 
k>uch  with  it,  houses  of  a  very  inferior  character  indeed 
were  to  be  found.  In  one  case  a  fairly  good  building 
as  to  the  four  walls  and  roof,  but  comfortless  and  rude 
within,  was  divided  into  a  shepherd's  cottage  and  a 
byre,  with  but  one  entrance  from  the  outside.  The 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  on  entering  turned  to  the 
loft,  and  the  cow  and  her  family  turned  to  the  right. 
In  others  the  uneven  damp  clay  noor  of  the  only  apart- 
ment, the  absence  of  ceilings,  supplemented  by  Daes 
hung  across  on  strings  and  black  as  ink,  the  small,  ill 
or  non-opening  windows,  the  want  of  elevation  above 
the  ground,  and  decayed  thatch  on  the  roof,  certainly 
afforded  but  too  much  reason  for  complaints  made  to 
me  by  those  who  were  not,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were,  tenants. 

I  hasten,  however,  to  say  that  buildings  of  this  very 
inferior  character  were  not  numerous,  or  at  least  did  not 
come  much  under  my  observation.  But  in  view  of  the 
specially  inferior  condition  of  those  above  mentioned,  I 
thiought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Factors  of 
two  estates  thereto,  inviting  observations  partly  in  the 
interests  of  the  highly  respectable  and  superior  families 
inhabiting  the  same,  andpartlv  from  a  desire  to  Imow  the 
real  explanation  of  a  state  of  things  apparently  reflecting 
so  grievously  upon  some  person  or  persons.  One  was 
good  enough  to  reply  at  once,  promising  to  visit  and 
report,  and  the  information  given  being  of  like  cha- 
racter to  that  afforded  on  some  other  occasions,  it  may 
he  well  to  state  its  effect. 

42.  It  appears  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
a  small  farm  having  been  absorbed  into  a  larger  one, 
**  the  houses  were  part  of  the  old  disused  farm  steading, 
**  which  were  not  taken  down,  but  left  at  the  request 
'*  of  the  farmer,  and  to  be  kept  up  and  used  by  the 
"  tenant  for  his  own  purposes,  wnolly  at  his  own 
**  expense.*'  This  precisely  accords  with  a  statement 
on  the  like  condition  of  cottages  on  another  estate, 
though  made  by  a  stranger,  and  with  the  further  obser- 
vation that  the  "cottages  "  were  so  established  at  a 
time  when  the  produce  of  arable  land  ruled  high,  and 
aocommodation  for  labourers  for  the  increased  arable 
area  had  become  imperative.  The  good  times  having 
gone,  the  tenants  have  now  no  desire  to  expend  any- 
thing  to  amend  dilapidations,  and  in  some  cases  the 
cottages  remain  empty;  of  the  remainder  a  few  are 
occupied  by  farm  servants,  while  others  are  given  over 
to  men  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

The  lanalord,  on  the  other  hand,  has  still  less  interest 
in  doing  anything,  if  the  majority  of  the  repaired  cot- 
tages would  be  unlet,  and  if,  of  those  let,  some  would 
be  occupied  by  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
minimum  rent  on  outlay.  He  has  good  ground,  there- 
fore, for  pulling  down  at  least  all  buildings  not  originally 
intended  for  cottages. 

The  farmers,  nevertheless,  say,  that  the  cottages  of 
farms  no  longer  separately  farmed  should  be  left,  for 
they  might  be  inhabited,  and  so  furnish  them  with 
extra  labour  at  busy  times. 

In  the  case  of  the  Factor  first  above  referred  to,  he  has 
very  readily  promised,  although,  as  between  him  and 
the  tenant,  without  any  legal  obligation  whatever,  "  to 
''  assist  the  fskTmer  in  improving  %e  shepherd's  house, 
**  and  to  provide  a  ploughman's  cottage  as  soon  as 
"  possible. ' 

43.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hitherto  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  old  cottages  only,  many 
l]eing  unsatisfactorv,  some  very  bad,  while  others  are 
fairly  good.    But  the  remarks  made  in  the  report  of 
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the  Commissioners  of  1867  and  1879,  to  the  effect  that 
manv  new  cottages  had  been  built,  afford  evidence  that, 
besides  the  old,  there  are  not  a  few  others  and  of  better 
construction  and  fuller  accommodation,  both  within 
and  without.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  also,  fh>m 
m^  own  obeei'vation,  abundant  proof  of  adequate  pre- 
mises having  been  built  since  the  latter  date,  and,  as  a 
rule,  with  still  ftirther  improvements ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  general  that  the  most  recently  erected  buildings 
contain  Ml  reasonable  requirements.  '*  Larger,  higher, 
and  better  ventilated,"  are  the  words  of  the  spokesman 
at  a  farmers'  meeting. 

Some,  indeed,  possess  the  d>>ubtful  advantage  of  an 
indoor  water  supply,  with  the  prospect  of  its  almost 
inevitable  incidents — leakages,  disordered  connexions 
with  drains,  &c.  I  found  such  a  case,  and  the  occupier 
angrily  complained  that  the  defect  was  not  at  once 
corrected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  cottages  should 
hereafter  have  to  be  erected  under  obligatory  plans, 
these  will  not  include  such  scullery  arrangements 
(usually  in  the  living  room)  unless  upon  very  simple 
construction ;  for  most  certainly  the  carelessness,  or  the 
indifference  of  the  inmates  will  give  incessant  cause 
for  trouble  to  themselves,  and  annoyance  to  their  em- 
ployers. I  may  further  add  that  or  the  old  dwellings 
visited,  some  were  condemned  already,  and  new  build- 
ings were  in  prospect.  Among  the  new  cottages,  well 
built  and  abundantly  provided,  were  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  in  Ayrshire,  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Tangey  in  South  Argyll,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  estates  of  roltalloch  and  Kilmorey,  and,  I  was 
informed,  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  although  two  of  those 
proprietors  owned  old  cottages  of  the  class  referred  to, 
but  held  under  the  peculiar  condition  specified. 

44.  The  bothy  system  proper  is  unknown  in  this 
district,  and  the  qualified  bothies  I  saw  were  not 
numerous.  The  unmarried  men's  quarters  were,  more 
correctly  speaking,  sleeping  places,  and  usually  above 
or  alongside  stables,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  the  stables  to  get  at  the  communicating 
door  or  trap.  Although  the  smell  was  obvious  in  the 
daytime,  and«  must  at  night,  when  animals  are  all  in 
and  the  place  closed,  be  much  aggravated,  a  farmer's 
wife  at  a  small  dairy  farm  in  Bute  declared  that  to  sleep 
alongside  a  stable  was  considered  healthy.  In  that 
view,  a  mere  wooden  partition,  with  extensive  shrinkage 
and  occasional  holes  must  have  been  to  the  bothy  a 
sanitary  arrangement.  When  the  bothy  was  situated 
above  the  stables,  the  roof  was  always  boarded,  but 
there  was  no  fire-place.  In  other  cases  they  had,  some- 
times, that  accommodation.  Females  in  bothies,  in 
these  counties,  I  did  not  hear  of ;  they  usually  slept  in 
the  farmer's  house,  and,  I  presume,  in  comfort,  for  I 
was  not  invited  to  inspect.  I  visited  their  room  once, 
when  over  an  outhouse,  and  found  it  comfortable, 
except  that  ventilation  was  deficient. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Ayrshire  stated  that 
he  had  obtained  the  passing  of  a  byelaw  in  his  district 
against  the  use  of  lofts  above  byres  as  sleeping-places. 
But  in  Argyllshire,  there  was  quoted  to  me  (after  a 
statement  that  the  people  were  generally  healthy)  the 
saying  that  "  the  best  live  near  the  cows." 

The  B.ev.  J.  Strang,  of  Campbeltown,  remarked 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  genenJ  abscence  of  rheu- 
matism amongst  the  farm  labourers  in  recent  years, 
whereas,  formerly,  it  was  very  common,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  better  dwellings  explained 
the  change.  This  may  be  so,  and  I  have  heard,  though 
not  in  thia  district,  I  believe,  of  men  sleeping  many 

Crs  ago  in  bothies  above  stables  without  lath  or 
rded  roof,  and  finding  hoar  frost  on  their  beards  in 
the  morning. 

Gabdens,  Allotments,  &c. 

45.  There  was  generally  a  garden  attached  to  the 
cottage,  but  the  size  varied  considerably,  say,  from  the 
twelfth  of  an  acre  downwards.  They  were  usually  • 
cultivated,  but  sometimes  not  to  the  full  extent,  and 
seeing  their  moderate  size,  it  seemed  strange  that  anj 
should  be  neglected,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  This 
neglect  appeared  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  end  of  my  district,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  not  striking.  The  men  themselves,  in  admit- 
ting the  fact,  explained  it  bv  the  uncertainty  of  their 
occupancy ;  an  xmcertainty,  however,  which  they  did 
not  attribute  to  the  action  of  their  employers. 

46.  Here,  as  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,   Allotmenta, 
the  testimony  was  nearly  all  to  same  effect,  whether 

from  farmers  or  men,  that  allotments  were  not  sought 
after.  In  some  places,  however,  the  labourers  gave 
reasons  for  their  indifference  somewhat  more  defined 
than  in  the  north,  where  the  fatigue  of  the  farm  work 
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was  the  only  ground  assigned.  For  they  stated  that 
under  certain  circumstances  they  might  desire  to  have 
facilities  for  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  land. 
In  Ayrshire  they  said  on  one  occasion  that  they  could 
not  occupy,  because  they  had  no  capital  (possibly  in 
those  instances  confounding  allotments  with  small 
holdings),  though  generally  giving  the  common  reason 
against  allotments  that,  as  farm  servants,  they  had  had 
work  enough  during  the  day.  In  South  Argyll  they 
said,  "Allotments  of  two  acres  would  be  too  much 
•*  under  present  circumstances,  but  a  few  acres  more 
*'  would  be  worth  having,"  meaning  a  small  farm 
whereon  ploughing  could  be  carried  on  by  (as  far  as  I 
could  understand)  joint  use  of  animals  and  implements, 
or  by  borrowing  from  farmers.*  Reference  to  this  will 
be  found  later  on  under  the  head  '*  Small  Holdings.** 
Others  said  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  allotments 
if  they  **  could  secure  shorter  hours,  and  have  the  land 
near  at  hand.*'  In  Renfrewshire  they  showed  rather 
more  desire  for  the  accommodation :  **  Allotments  of 
'*  half  an  acre  would  enable  us  to  keep  pigs  and  hens, 
"  whether  used  for  a  cow  or  not.'*  As  half  an  acre 
could  not  possibly  keep  a  cow,  the  idea  here  was, 
I  think,  that  by  combination  and  arrangement 
Bome  cows  could  be  kept  over  a  sufficient  number 
of  aggregate  half-acres.  They  expected  time  to  be 
granted  them  to  perform  the  necessary  labour,  "  but 
**  would  look  for  some  wages,  and  paying  same  rent 
••  as  the  farmer  pays  for  his  land." 

Mr.  Thomson,  farmer,  near  Greenock,  whose  family 
worked  on  the  farm,  was  of  opinion  that  no  allocation 
of  land  was  of  any  use  "unless  there  was  enough  to 
**  utilise  a  pair  of  horses,  say,  100  acres.  It  was  no 
**  recreation  to  the  labourer,  as  it  was  to  the  small 
"  tradesman,  to  work  at  an  allotment."  Mr.  Howie, 
another  farmer  in  a  small  but  prodtable  farm  in  the 
way  of  milk,  cabbages,  and  other  produce  for  the  towns, 
thought  that  "the  men  could  work  half  an  acre  with 
"  profit  where  there  was  a  family."  It  may  be  further 
stated  that  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  where  allotments  to  the 
number  of  41  had  been  granted  on  the  Bute  estate, 
and  at  various  dimensions,  nearly  the  whole  were 
allowed  to  fall  back  to  the  estate,  and  only  two  now 
remain. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  under  present  circum- 
stances the  appropriation  of  land  for  occupation  by 
farm  servants  is  not  keenly  desired  by  those  most  in- 
terested, and  that,  to  render  the  circumstances  suitable, 
questions  relating  to  hours  of  labour,  wages,  and  others, 
require  consideration  and  adjustment. 

47.  Potato  grounds  except  to  a  small  extent  where 
pig  manure  is  to  be  disposed  of,  are  not  often  granted, 
partly  because  sacks  of  potatoes  are  already  supplied 
in  part  payment  of  wages,  in  South  Argyll,  however, 
land  enough  for  seed  to  produce  about  a  ton  was 
granted,  and  manure. 

48.  Although  cow  runs  in  the  sense  used  in  the 
instructions  may  not  exist,  grass  for  a  cow  is  some- 
times given,  but  except  with  shepherds  is  rather  rare. 
The  shepherds  of  large  grazing  farms  indeed  sometimes 
have  two  cows  pastured  on  the  farm  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  supply  the  lambs  with  all  needful 
requirements  of  milk.  A  cow's  grass  is  much  valued 
by  those  who  have  liberty  to  keep  a  cow,  though  not 
always  with  right  to  winter  food ;  sometimes  the 
cow  IS  provided  by  the  farmer.  1 1  is  a  form  of  payment 
in  kind  which  some  farmers  themselves  encourage,  such 
as  Mr.  Dickie,  in  Kintyre,  who  considers  that  if  cow's 
grass  were  generally  given,  even  as  in  his'own  case  in 
part  payment  of  wages,  the  married  farm  servants 
would  be  less  disposed  to  flit,  the  daughters  would  learn 
to  milk,  and  the  young  men,  with  views  matrimonial, 
incline  to  keep  house  and  stay. 

49.  The  liberty  to  keep  pigs  and  hens,  granted  in 
many  cases,  was  the  only  kind  of  live  stock,  besides 
^he  arrangement  as  to  cows,  which  I  could  hear  of. 
The  privilege  was  perhaps  more  often  granted  than 
refused,  and  when  refused  was  occasionally  made  good, 
the  refusal  being  based  on  the  temptations  which  may 
be  created  when  the  cottages  are  near  the  farm 
buildings,  and  the  damage  to  the  crops  by  the  fowls. 
Some  farmers  in  Ayrshire  thought,  however,  that  too 
much  was  made  of  this,  and  considered  that  the  men 
should  not  be  denied  the  privilege. 

Benefit  Societies. 

50.  In  the  whole  district  very  few  of  the  labourers 
belonged  to  benefit  societies  strictly  so  called,  and  when 
they  did   they  could   not  always  specify  their  exact 

•  Xt  was  osually  explained  to  the  men  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
claim  the  whole  amount  allowed  by  the  Act.  The  Allotment  (Scot- 
land)  Act,  however,  only  allows  one  acre. 


characters,  or  su^  whether  lh;^y  wcie    regie itixd.    A  Tei 

certain   number,    however,    belonged   to   a   society  of  AcEicri 

general  scope  and  registered.     Others  were  members  LaSSL 

of  a  benefit  society  lately  started  in  connexion  with  — 
the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union. 

Teadb  Unions. 

51.  In  the  four  counties  visited  the   very  frequent  T»de 
answer    to    ihe  (luestiou  uuder  this  head,  was  m  the  ™'*"'-     j 
negative.     In  lienfrew,  however,  a  start  has  been  made, 

and  in  some  parts  men  seem  to  be  joining  in  fair  numbers  i 

the  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union.  i 

According  to  the  farmers  and  others  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  subject,  there  were  places  where  there 
had  been  several  attempts  to  introduce  branches  of  a 
Union,  without  success ;  but  I  could  not  hear  with 
certainty  the  reason  assigned  for  these  failures. 

Genbbal  Kelatigns  between  Employers  and  Employed. 

52.  The  relations  existing  between  masters  and  ser-  G«nn»i 
vants  were  very  generally,  indeed  1  may  say  uniformly,  Jj^' 
stated,  both  by  farmers  and  labourers  when  assembled  mtioxm 
at  their  respective  meetings,  to  be  at  least  **  fair,"  and  JJjJjj 
often    as  **  very  fair  or  good."      Contemplating    the  ^ 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  inquiry  as  a  whole  I  feel 
assured  that  their  statement  was  substantially  correct, 

as  was  also  that  of  a  labourer  that,  here  and  there  on 
the  introduction  of  a  branch  of  the  union,  the  masters 
and  men  did  not  get  on  so  well,  but  that  afterwards  the 
feeling  passed  off  and  good  understanding  was  in  the 
main  restored.  There  were  indeed  ailegations  by  indi- 
vidual employers  from  time  to  time  that  the  men  were 
somewhat  more  diflficult  to  deal  with,  that  the  exercise 
of  any  authority,  such  as  the  mere  direction  to  do  work 
in  a  particular  way,  was  too  often  received  with  dis- 
pleasure and  obeyed  with  reluctance,  and  that  the 
increase  of  wage  was  too  often  followed  by  less  industry 
and  activity.  And  the  men,  in  like  circumstances,  would 
say  that  the  masters  were  never  satisfied,  and  that  their 
demands  upon  the  men's  time  were  unreasonable.  But 
on  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  collective  statt^- 
ments  of  each  party  aftbrd  a  fair  representation  of  the 
general  feeling  between  masters  and  men  in  the  four 
counties  in  question. 

General  Condition  of  the  Aoricultubal  Labourer. 

53.  If  in  stating  the  conclusions  under  this  head  I  PtAbivt 
were  to  confine  myself  to  the  replies  of  the  two  parties  '*"*^^ 
chiefly  interested,  as  given  to  tlie  direct  questions  put 

to  them  thereon  respectively,  from  time  to  time,  the 
statement  of  those  conclusions  would  be  yhort  and 
their  meaning  and  cft'ect  soon  understood. 

For,  to  the  simple  question,  **  What  is  the  general 
**  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  the  present 
**  time  ?  '*  the  employers  always  gave  in  efieot  the  same 
answer,  first,  that  it  was  good,  next,  that  it  was  better 
than  it  had. been  many  years  before,  and  lastly,  that  in 
spite  of  the  late  bad  times  for  the  employers  the  men's 
position,  so  far  from  sinking  cx)rre8pondingly,  had  kept 
its  high  level,  and  in  some  places  had  even  risen  higher 
still. 

The  men's  replies  were  not  so  uniform,  but  still  were 
veiy  generally  in  agreement  that  their  position  was 
fairly  good  as  compared  with  former  times,  and  that 
though  their  wages  had  been  certainly  less,  and  their 
hours  longer  then  than  now,  there  was  nevertheless 
abundant  room  for  improvement. 

While  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  the  Beport  must 
in  a  measure  have  ^ready  afforded  information  on 
this  head  of  the  general  inquiry,  some  considerations 
arise  requiring  more  special  reference. 

54.  Taking  first  the  agricultural  labourer's  position  as  2S5>:' 
formed  by  circumstances  external  to  him,  wages,  hours 
of  work,  accommodation,  and  cost  of  living,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied,  and  indeed  he  does  not  himself 
seriously  impeach  the  statement,  that  in  all  these 
respects  there  has  been  a  verv'  general  improvement* 

The  Blue  Books  of  1867  and  1879-62  show  the 
progress  then  effected ;  and  advanges  have  been  made 
m  more  recent  times  and  under  conditions  which  the 
labourers  could  scarcely  have  considered  favourable 
for  obtaining  better  terms  for  their  labour.  For  they 
have  all  admitted  that  with  many  years  of  agricultural 
depression  their  wages  have  not  fallen,  and,  indeed; 
these  have  in  some  places  actually  risen  by  one  or  two 
shillings  a  week. 

Mr.  Howie  states  that  "  his  labour  bill  for  a  farm 
"  near  Kilmarnock  last  year  was  about  260/.  or  K.  per 
*  A  few  articles  are  considered  dearer  now :  milk,  butter,  and  boots. 
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"  acre  of  his  holding.  This  is  aboat  7«.  per  acre  more 
"  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  former  rate  of 
••  wages  been  paid.*'  Mr,  Howie's  comparison,  how- 
ever, runs  back  to  30  years. 

Though  there  is  an  improved  condition  generally 
it  is  omy  fair  to  remember  that  if,  in  the  matter  of 
cottage  accommodation,  better  dwellinss  have  been 
erected,  the  inferior  ones  above  referred  to  are  still 
ocoupieid  by  some  agricultural  labourers,  and  such  men 
do  not  therefore  share  in  all  the  departments  of  im- 
provement alluded  to. 

55.  The  special  complaints  of  the  men  were  chiefly  an 
to  the  still  prolonged  hours  of  labour,  insufficiency  of 
holidays,  payment  in  kind  (occasionally  and  by  some 
only),  and  cottage  accommodation.  Among  the  minor 
complaints  were — that  when  the  labourers  sold  their 
surplus  meal  to  the  farmers,  their  masters,  they  did  not 
get  the  market  price,  or  rather  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  valued  to  them  on  engagement.*  I  did  not,  however, 
discover  that  it  was  ever  so  valued  to  them,  and  the  act 
itself  (under  payment)  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  farmers. 
Another  grievance  (in  Argyll)  was  that  they  were  expected 
to  gather  seaweed  on  the  shore  in  the  late  autumn  or 
winter  during  the  early  morning,  when  scarcely 
daylight,  thus  floundering  in  the  water  and  getting  wet 
feet.  Some  time  afterwards,  an  ex  farm  servant  spoke 
of  this  as  a  real  hardship,  and  severe  upon  the  men. 
To  the  question  of  what  was  the  general  condition,  &c., 
the  reply  of  the  spokesman  at  a  labourers'  meeting  at 
Paisley  involved  an  additional  and  rather  new  com- 
plaint. **  We  consider  our  condition  very  poor — 
"  because  we  are  not  estimated  as  other  trades.  We 
**  object  to  be  called  unskilled  laboorers.  A  man 
"  cannot  be  a  ploughman  in  a  day."  The  expression 
••  ^ry  poor  '*  did  not  refer  to  wages,  as  was  indeed 
allowed  afterwards  and  as  the  cont-ext  shows ;  nor  could 
it,  for  the  earnings  happen  to  be  higher  in  that  district 
than  almost  anywhere  else. 

56.  The  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  when 
viewed  internally,  i.e.,  as  it  is  affected  by  circumstances 
within  his  own  contarpl,  was  not,  I  thought,  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration,  and  I  accordingly  inquired 
as  to  this  from  various  persons,  whether  connected  or 
unconnected  with  agriculture.  The  evidence  given 
was  remarkably  uniform,  and  in  almost  every  case 
tended  to  the  effect  that  the  farm  labourer  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  turn  to  the  best  account  his  improved  means  and 
resources.  Ministers  of  religion,  inspectors  of  poor, 
and  others  were  all  but  unanimous  on  the  question. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  expressed. 

57.  At  a  farmers'  meeting  in  Ayrshire,  the  spokesman 
in  answer  to  the  usual  question  stated  that  the  general 
condition  was  "  better  than  formerly,  and  satisfactory, 
•'  but  they  are  not  so  well  off  by  thrift  as  the  increase 
**  of  wages  would  imply." 

At  the  labourers*  meeting  at  same  place  they  sug- 
gested that  saving  might  not  be  possible  ;  they  stated  by 
their  spokesman  that  *'  it  took  a  man  with  a  big  familv 
*'  all  his  time  to  get  through  with  present  wages,  though 
**  wages  have  not  come  down  with  the  times."  Mr. 
Stevenson,  factor  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  for  property 
in  Ayrshire,  stated  that  the  "  young  men  did  not  im- 
**  prove  themselves  in  any  way,  and  have  less  moral 
''  strength  than  formerly."  Many  miners  live  in 
Cummock ;  with  good  wages  "  they  keep  their  houses 
"  in  bad  order,  and  about  empty  of  furniture.  These 
"  miners,  who  spend  largely  in  public-houses  and 
'*  otherwise,  lead  the  young  farm  servants  astray."  I 
thereupon  visited  some  collier  rooms  in  the  flats  of  some 
houses  in  the  town,  and  found  them  in  an  offensive  and 
deplorable  condition.  It  is  said  that  nevertheless  the 
farm  servants  occasionally  select  the  miners'  daughters 
as  wives.  The  Rev.  H.  Arbuckle,  Free  Church  Minister, 
Kirkoswald,  after  stating  that  there  is  a  want  of  thrift 
and  an  absence  of  improvement,  having  in  view  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school,  large  wages,  and  neat 
advance  in  character  of  cottages,  adds,  *'  as  a  rule,  I 
"  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  the  farm  servant  is 
*'  better  off,  or  in  a  better  condition  than  the  same 
**  class,  when  I  first  came  into  contact  with. them,  30 
**  years  ago." 

Menfr&w. — Mr.  Thomson,  small  farmer,  favourably 
disposed  to  the  men,  who,  living  on  the  premises,  take 
their  meals  with  him  and  his  family  as  fellow-workers, 
concurred  generally,  and  added,  '*  a  good  farm-servant,  a 
•*  single  man,  can  save  as  much  as  any  working  man  I 
*•  know  of.    The  wages  are  good.     Women  have  double 

*  The  men's  tpokesman  at  one  nioeting  admitted,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  could  not  look  for  the  engagement  figure  if  in  the  meanwhile  prices 
had  risen. 
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*'  the  amount  they  had  20  years  since.     I  must  admit,       ^'~}/' 

•  *  however ,  that  even  no  w  they  are  not  paid  in  proportion,    Rb^fr bw  , 

"  so  well  as  the  men."    The  minister  of  the  Established  ^  ^^^-^ 

Church  at  Kenfraw  was  disposed  to  think  there  was    ^  aegyll." 

less  thrift ;  and  so  the  Town  Clerk,  the  latter  adding         — 

that  he  remembered   ploughmen  getting  9«.  a  week. 

and  presenting  a  good  appearance.    A  cab  owner  of 

about  55,  driving  his  own  cabs,  and  formerly  a  working 

lad,  after  condemning  a  neighbouring  farmer  for  his 

remarks  anent  neglect  of  cottage  gardens,  added  that 

in  respect  of  the  men* a  real  position  for  acquired  means 

he  thought  it  was  not  what  it  should  be,  suggesting 

that  the  wives  were  not  such  good  managers  as  formerly. 

*'  Some  of  these  come  from  Paisley,  where  they  know 

"  nothing  at  all,  and  sometimes*  drmk.   Thus  not  being 

**  good  managers  or  thrifty,  the  farm  servants  oannot 

*'  save  so  much."      Thomas  Gallagher,  senior  farm 

servant,  stated  that  he  could  not  better  himself  and  was 

contented,  and  as  to  general  relations,  he  had  never  had 

a  word  with  his  employers.    His  wages  were  11.  2«.  a 

week,  with  free  house  and  garden,  some  meal  and 

rtatoes.  *  Having  asked  the  employers  as  to  this  man, 
found  he  was  well  spoken  of  in  every  way.  Mr. 
Aitkenhead,  manager  of  Carron  Farm  in  Stirlingshire, 
writes  that  '*  his  father  was  ploughman  in  Benfrewshire 
*'  3S  years  before  at  12a.  a  week,  and  with  nothing 
**  more  than  free  house  and  garden.  There  were  four 
**  children,  all  articles  of  diet  were  much  higher  then 
"  than  now,  except,  perhaps,  butter  and  milk,  and 
**  although  there  was  no  free  education  then,  we  were  ' 
**  very  comfortable." 

58.  Argyllshire. — ^At  a  farmers*  meeting  the  reply 
was  that  the  **  general  condition  is  fairly  good.  But 
'*  it  is  bad  in  that  they  part  with  good  meal  for  tea  and 
**  baker's  bread.  The  wives  are  not  so  thrifty.  Forty 
**  years  ago,  when  wages  were  ever  so  much  less,  more 
'*  was  saved." 

Rev.  J.  Strang :  **  Greneral  condition  is  good,  they  are 
"  now  well  paid,  well  fed.  Taking  the  time  all  round, 
**  they  are  not  hard  wrought,  though  work  is  severe 
"  enough  at  particular  season?.  As  a  class  they  are 
**  not,  perhaps,  so  savins  as  before,  but  I  do  not  think 
**  them  purposed  unthrifty." 

Mr.  Stewart,  inspector  of  Poor :  *'  The  farm  servants 
"  are  not  much  on  the  poor  roll  as  such,  but  if  they 
•*  come  into  town  (Campbeltown)  and  take  to  fishing,  or 
"^  work  at  the  distilleries,  and  auv thing  goes  wrong, 
**  then  the  still  surviving  pride  forbidding  application 
"  for  relief  disappears,  and  they  immediately  apply." 

J.Gray,  farm  manager,  Kilmorey ;  **  All  people  here 
**  are  comfortable  and  satisfied.  Their  expenditure  is 
*'  rather  more  than  it  used  to  be,  the  habits  of  living 
**  being  different.  There  was  no  tea  or  white  bread 
**  formerly,  and  so  they  are  a  different  race  of  people 
"  since  they  took  to  these." 

59.  Apropos  of  the  last  remark,  I  remember  that  a  Special  view 
farmer  once  took  the  view  that  a  labourer  had  no  right  m  Ijo  chan^* 
so  to  feed  himself.    Having  been  engaged  in  apparent 
strength,  and  supplied  with  nourishing  victuals,  it  was 
a  breach  of  contract  to  sell  the  oatmeal  and  reduce  his 
system,  and  so  fai-  incapacitate  himself  for  work, 

60.  Bef erring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hope  to  the  Com-  Change  of 
mission  of  1879-82. 1  find  that  the  abstract  by  Mr.  Little  h»«>iu.date 
of  the  evidence  under  similar  conditions  in  the  county 
of  Argyll  is  "double  wages,  less  work."  Ayrehvre: 
'*  Fullyone  third  more  wa^,  live  more  comfortably  " ; 
also  "  Wages  are  double  since  I  began  to  hire,  but 
•*  labourers  are  extravagant  in  living,  and  mostly  poor, 
"  with  very  few  exceptions."  Benfrewshire  :  *'  Grets 
'•  more  money,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  more  comfort- 
•' able " ;  also,  "More pay,  less  provident,  worse  off." 

So  that,  if  these  expressions  were  not  unduly  severe, 
it  would  seem  that  the  change  from  more  prudent 
management  is  not  of  quite  recent  origin,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  traced  further  back,  for  I  find  that,  in  1867, 
Mr.  CuUey,  in  his  report,  upon  a  wider  field  of  inquiry, 
states  that,  from  evidence  of  employers  and  labourers 
also,  there  may  be  noted  **  certain  indications  of  a 
*'  change  in  the  chsuraoter  and  habits  of  Scotch  labourers, 
**  arising  from  a  demand  for  the  increased  luxuries  of 
"  society."  And  for  this  he  blames,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  moaem  Poor  Law  system. 
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61.  "While  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  general  effect  The  oth^r 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  agricultural  JJ^on*]** 
labourer  in  these  times,  when  his  wages  are  adequate, 
and  although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  resources 
for  future  years  do  not  seem  to  be  accumulated  as  thej^ 
might  be,  some  facts  telling  the  other  way  may  be  now 
referred  to. 
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AUuaioii  has  just  been  made  to  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
in  m^  former  Beport  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
growmg  tendency  (long  noticed)  in  the  agricnltoral 
class  to  ..take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
present  district  the  information  has  not  been  so  positive 
to  that  effect.  And  having  requested  certain  inspectors 
of  poor  to  inform  me  as  to  the  position  of  the  agricnl- 
tural  labourer  on  the  poor  roll,  I  have  obtained  answers 
which  go  to  show  that  he  may  still  retain  his  high  feel- 
ing, for  he  is  not  a  freqtient  applicant  for  relief.  Letters 
or  tabular  statements  b«fcring  thereon  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B.,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
parishes  mentioned  the  regular  farm  servant  is  certainly 
a  rare  applicant  for  relief,  but  that  other  agricultural 
labourers  do  at  times  make  substantial  demands  upon 
the  parochial  treasury.  And  undoubtedly  there  are 
some,  perhaps  many,  farm  servants,  who  as  young  men 
do  save;  aiid  as  married  men  live  economically. 

As  to  the  fiarmer,  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
where  the  sum  saved  seemed  considerable  indeed.  At 
the  same  time;  the  young  unmamed  man,  living  in  the 
fiurmer'B  house,  is  in  an  excellent  position  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  spare  wages,  and  it  is  probably  where  the 
proximity  of  towns  invites  expenditure,  and,  as  the 
employers  sometimes  allege,  intemperance,  that  accu- 
mulation is  hindered  or  wasted.  As  to  the  married 
man,  it  must  not,  I  l^ink,  be  taken  that  the  value  of  all 
such  extra  expenditure  is  entirely  lost.  For  it  is,  with 
some,  devoted  in  partite  such  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as 
tend  to  refinement,  cuid  must  l^us  be  of  some  advantage 
to  family  life. 

The  subjecte  to  which  farm  servants  and  oilers  looked 
for  leg)slat4ou  on  their  behaJf  comprised  the  following: — 

62.  Where  payment  in  kind  still  existed,  some  spoke 
for  its  abolition^  but  others  took  a  contrary  view ;  the 
latter  being  more  frequently  married  men.  This  form 
of  remuneration  appears,  however,  to  be  less  and  less  in 
vogue,  and,  as  previously  shown,  a  monej  wage  with  no 
other  addition  tnan  a  house  and  garden,  with  coals  driven, 
is  very  commonly  the  complete  contract.  And  yet  when 
the  men  ask  for  cow's  keep,  that  obviously  is  a  demand 
for  the  increase  and  not  the  diminution  of  perquisites ; 
and  if  they  have  a  cow  it  adds  much  to  the  profit  to 
keep  a  pig,  which  pig  probably  requires  straw,  meal,  or 
potatoes  ;  and  all  these  would  be  best  obtained  on  the 
farm. 

The  only  farmer  at  the  meeting  at  Ayr  who  dissented 
from  those  who  wished  to  retain  the  perquisite  arrange- 
ment, agreed,  nevertheless,  that  "  those  who  have  least 
"  in  cash  payments  have  most  to  show  at  the  end  of  the 
*'  term.'^  Mr.  Wallace,  another  farmer,  informed  me 
that  a  neighbour  had  engaged  a  few  Forfarshire  men 
who  continued  to  live  as  in  their  own  county  on  meal 
and  milk,  and  that  it  was  at  any  time  quite  obvious  who 
were  the  Forfarshire  men;  their  physique,  health,  and 
respectable  attire  always  marked  them  oat.  This 
gentleman  gave  evidence  in  1867.  and  I  showed  him  what 
he  had  stated  under  the  name  of  Wallis.  Much  interested, 
he  observed  that  his  remarks  at  the  time  were  quite 
accurate,  but  some  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
induced  him  so  to  speak  of  the  men  did  not  now  exist. 
"  They  are  not  now  of  so  high  a  standard." 

63.  Although  at  nearly  every  interview  with  labourers 
it  was  made,  clear  to  me  niat  holidays  were  very 
generally  granted  when  applied  for,  the  wish  was 
frequefltly  expressed  that  more  whole  holidays,  or 
Saturday  halt-holidays,  should  be  obligatory.  The 
whole  holidays  were  not  to  be  fixed  absolutely,  the  num- 
ber alone  being,  provided  for  by  legislation.  The 
demand  for  Saturday  half-holidays  came  principally 
from  the  younger  men,  who  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  considered  the  mattiar  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  wages ;  for  on  this  being  put  to  them  as  an 
aspect  of  the  case,  they  said  they  were  not  disposed  to 
forego  wages ;  but  yet  they  were  not  prepared  with  any 
other  reply.  The  older  men,  however,  suggested  that 
this  would  have  to  be  arranged  at  the  hiring. 

It  would  be  difi&oult  to  exi^gerate  the  stroi^g  feeling 
the  masters  have  a^inst  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 
I  belieYe  some  would  rather  give  a  week  at  a  time.  I 
have  alluded  to  early  potato  culture  and  market 
gardening  farms  near  Ayr;  those  engaged  therein  (and 
of  course  dairy  farmers)  say  that  it  is  impracticable  and 
altogether  unreasonable.  One  stated  that  his  business, 
the  supply  of  vegetables,  required  that  orders  should  be 
at  once  attended  to,  and  if  an  Act  were  passed  giving 
his  men  a  holiday  he  wo  aid  immediately  engage  another 
staff  to  do  their  work.  He  said  nothing  as  to  the  wages 
of  the  regular  staff  in  such  a  case,  but  he  may  have  had 
his  views.    All  farmers  agreed  as  to  the  Saturday  being 


inconvenient  as  far  as  men  in  charge  of  horses  were  con-       Tn 
cemed,  because  the  Sunday  alone  is  often  injurious  to  the    ^^^ 
animals ;  nevertheless,  I  heard  of  one  or  more  farmers  UBovm. 
who  gave  two  or  three  hours  Off  on  Saturdays.  — 

The  men  will  not  admit  thut  the  inconveaienoeifi  bo 
great,  and  say  that  arrangement  could  be  niade  for 
some  to  stay  at  home.  The  masted  have  Mhted  that 
if  further  holidays  or  short  engagements  are  forced  upoff 
them  they  will  consider  theUr  posifSion  as  to  the  com- 
pulsory maintenance  of  a  servant  in  full  wage  during 
sickness  for  several  weeks. 

64.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  payment  of  wages  (e.)  Pm. 
in  whole  or  in  part  is  often  made  with  married  men  by  ™«»t«: 
the  fortnight  or  week ;  unmarried  men  and  the  women  ^'*^* 
farm  servants  are  usually  paid  at  the  half  year,  ttiough 
with  frequent  part  payments  on  request.   This  arrange- 
ment, it  is  wished,  should  be  done  away  with.    Some 
maiTied    men   press   the   change   in    order,  as  they 
state,  to  obtain  goods  at  ready  money   prices.     The 
young  men  are  louder  in  their  demands,  but  I  camiot 

but  think  unwisely  so.  Part-paid  wages  already  dis- 
appear too  rapidly ,  and  with  payment  in  full  and  half 
holidays  on,  I  can  midet*stand  the  farmei-s  prophesying 
that  nothing  will  be  left  to  lay  by  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  -It  was  seveiml  times  said  that  those  servants 
who  asked  for  no  payment  in  advance  were  Utie  most 
steady  and  best  off. 

I  was  much  surprised,  when  interviewing  a  married 
ploughman  in  his  cottage,  to  hear  it  brought  as  a 
eofMptaini  against  the  formers  that  they  consented  to 
mase  part  payments  to  the  young  inen.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  the  formers  liked  to  be  spared  the 
anguish  of  parting  with  a  big  sum ;  and  yet  in  all  other 
respects  this  man's  evidence  was  sound  and  valuable. 

65.  Less  was  made  of  the  grievance  of  long  hours  {d.)  Hoar 
than  in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  time  occupied  is  <rf>»'»<»r. 
in  fact  less,  but  still  it  is  thought  excessive. 

The  hours  suggested  for  adoption  were  in  one  case 
nine  in  the  fields  and  1}  hours  with  the  horses.  In 
another  it  was  thought  that  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  was 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  duties.  The  nmaters  do  not 
think  the  present  hours  unreasonable,  and  would  only 
in  some  cases  curtail  them  in  the  early  mornings  of 
winter.  Bam  work  in  the  winter  mornings  and  8  p.m. 
stables  have  been  largely  given  up,  though  on  small  farms 
bam  work  still  exists. 

66.  The  practice  of  hiring  farm  servants  in  the  open  («4  im 
market  is  rather  dying  out  in  the  small  countir  towns,  "■**• 
but  still  prevails  extensively  in  large  towns  like  Glas- 

fow.  It  was  spoken  of  at  a  labourers'  meeting  at 
aisley  as  being  highly  detrimental  to  their  interests, 
demoralising  as  leading  to  drinkinp;,  with  loss  of  money 
by  plunder,  and  injurious  especially  to  women  ana 
girls.  It  was  thought  that  the  authorities  should  not 
allow  the  collection  of  several  thousand  persons  in  the 
street,  but  that  there  should  be  a  hall  and  a  public 
registry.  Masters  nearly  all  agreed  as  to  the  evil  in 
large  towns,  and  thought  a  form  of  registry  might  be 
introduced ;  but  both  sides  held  that  this  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  after  due  consideration  only,  and 
managed  with  care  and  caution.  Having  iJluded  to 
this  subject  at  nearly  all  meetings  subsequent  to  tiiat 
at  Paisley,  I  did  not  find  that  the  labourers  as  a  rule 
concurred ;  they  had  not  seen  the  evil  in  their  own 
districts,  and  they  liked  the  holiday.  It  was  not,  even 
at  Paisley,  suggested  that  there  should  be  compulsoij 
legislation  on  this  point.  As  far  as  the  women  are 
concerned,  a  lady,  mrs.  Beith,  has  undertaken  the 
management  of  an  association  for  their  protection 
during  the  hiring  days,  and  at  Paisley  t^is  action  was 
gratefully  recognised.* 

67.  The    reference    to    allotments   when    made  to  {f.)to^ 
labourers    occasionally   raised  ^  the   question  of  amsJl  boWMP- 
holdings,  and  although  I  explained  that  these  did  not 
strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  I  toot 

note  of  what  was  advanced. 

They  put  it  that  when  somewhat  disqualified  by  age 
for  fuU  work  on  a  farm,  and  as  eai*ly  as  40  years  of  age, 
they  might,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  cultivate  a  sc^ 
holding,  apparently  from  60  acres  upwurds,  and  to 
work  at  spare  times  for  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and 
so  keep  themselves  from  the  poorhou^e.  Asked  as  to 
the  stocking  of  such  a  farm,  they  said  they  could  do  so 
out  of  their  savings.     Being  surprised  at  this,  I  askecl 

*  I  visited  the  Hiring  Market  at  Glassow  an  a  quiet  day  after  the 
principal  fair ;  the  crowd  was  orderly,  ana  at  that  time,  earli  aftemoao, 
there  was  no  inebriety.  I  looked  into  the  hall  provided  by  Mr.  Beith  far 
the  women  and  found  it  full  and  business  going  on.  with  Mrs.  Beith  in 
command.    A  good  many  were  also  outside  on  hire  with  the  men. 
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if  I  had  not  misimderstood,  and  40  years'  service  fpom 
12  or  14  years  of  age  was  not  intended.  I  was  told 
"40  years  of  age."  This  was  afterwards  said  fro  be 
possible  both  by  a  tenant  farmer  and  a  labourer.  This 
surely  points  to  three  things :  good  wages,  necessaries 
of  life^  if  high  not  extrayagantly  high,  and  great  thrift. 
In  Boss-shire,  where  the  same  point  was  raised,  the 
^okesman  of  the  labourers  said  that  for  the  stocking 
h9  would  look  to  the  Government.  As  to  the  advantage 
of  such  holdings  to  labourers,  the  farmers,  in  suoh 
occasional  conversation  as  I  had  with  them  thereon, 
expressed  themselves  unfavourably,  saying  the  labour 
wbnld  be  great,  the  cultivation  uncertain  in  relation 
chiefly  to  horse  power,  and  the  tenant  unable  to  stand 
the  shock  of  consecutive  bad  seasons. 

68.  In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  state  that  though  the  visits  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  investigate  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  agricultunJ  labourers  cannot  have  been, 
in  these  specially  depressed  times,  altogether  agreeable 
to  the  tenant  fanners,  they  invariably  gave  to  my 
inquiries  the  fullest  assistance.    The  labourers  also  at 


^11  the  meetings  gave  ready  att^ention  to  all  my  qnestious, 
and  in  other  ways  spontaneonsly  assisted  me.  Although 
I  thought  it  right  at  the  end  of  such  meetings,  when 
thanking  them  for  their  attendance  and  for  the  tem- 
perate manner  in  which  they  had  given  their  evidence, 
to  remind  ihe^'  that  Assistairt  OommissioYierN  had  no 
power  to  grant  any  demands,  that  it  was  for  the  Com- 
mission, after  hearing  both  sides,  -to  say  whether  any 
grievances  existed,  and,  if  so,  whether  these  should  be 
remedied,  it'  at  all,  by  legislation,  the  observalioiis  were 
invariably  acquiesced  in  and  sometimes  applauded* 

I  ought  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
on  my  own,  to  testily  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Press  in 
making  my  visits  known  and  in  other  ways  aiding  the 
inquiry;  and,  lastly,  I  desire  to  express  my  warm 
thanks  to  the  various  officials  of  the  different  counties, 
who  with  much  assiduity  took  all  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  launch  me  into  the  districts  of  which  they  were 
respectively  in  charge. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        H.  Butherfuad, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX  A. 
AB8TBA.CT  from  AoBicuLTUBAX  Bbtubns,  1891. 


County. 


Land  and  Water 
Area. 


ArgyU 
Ayr       - 
Bate 
Benfirew 


Acres. 

^092,458 
.7;»8486 
140,327 
160,407 


Arable. 


Aovei. 

59,41G 

191.097 

16,913 

46,679 


Permanent 
Pasture. 


Acres. 

74,137 

128,141 

8,466 

47,417 


Rented  and 
Occupied. 


Acres. 

108,035 

292,897 

24,670 

83,013 


Owned  and 
Occupied. 


Acres. 
25,878 
26,593 
1,084 
11,388 


Total  Acreage  of 
Land  Occupied. 


138,913 

319,490 

25,704 

94,251 


APPENDIX  B. 

BeTXTBNS  of  AOKICULTURAL  PAUPERISM  in   pABTS  of  AYRSHIRE,   BeNFREWSHIRS,  and  AEGTLBSinRE. 

The  following  tables  have  been  supplied  by  various  Jn»)ectors  of  Poor  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  aericnltural  labourer  on  the  Poor  BoU.  A  form  accompanied  the  letter  of  request,  but 
the  answers  were  in  tabular  form  in  two  cases  only,  and  they  are  given  as  supphed  to  me.  In  other  cases  the 
information  was  contained  in  ordmary  letters,  and  Table  III.  has  been  framed  so  as  to  include  corresponding 
facts,  so  far  i^, comprised  in  such  letters. — H.  B. 


APPENDIX  B.  (1.) 

Parish  of  Kirkoswald,  Ayrshire. 

Yaluation»  15,3452.    Population  in  1881, 1,781,  perhaps  a  little  less  now.* 

Table  showing  the  number  of  oases  on  the  Poor  Boll  of  the  Parish  as  at  14th  May  1892,  and  the  trades  or 
occupations  in  which  tbo  paupers  were  formerly  employed* 


Year. 

Domestic  Service. 

Agriculture. 

MisceUaneoufl 
Occupations. 

Total  Gases. 

Pei^^tntage  of  Pauperism 

connected  with  Agnculture 

to  total  Population.t 

189S 

5 

6 

11 
(6  in  number.) 

«2 

•38 

There  are  52  farms  in  the  parish  at  rents  varying  firom  502.  to  910L  per  annum.    Agrioultnre  is  the  principal 
industry. 

Alex.  Hheron, 

Inspector  of  Poor. 


*  The  popni&tion  in  1801,  per  cenans,  1^2.— H.  R. 
t  P«rr-oentaffe  to  total  pauper  omos,  27*27.— H.  B. 
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APPENDIX  B.  (2.) 

COUNTT  OF  BbNIEEW. 

Parish  of  Hoaston.— Area,  7,644  •  067  acres.    Yaloation,  W,189i.  sterling.     Population  in  1891, 1,946. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  on  the  Poor  Boll  of  the  Parish  as  at  14th  May  in  the  years  1882, 1886,  and 
1892,  and  the  local  branches  of  trade  or  industry  in  which  the  paupers  were  preriously  employed  or  ocmneoted 
with. 


laaoci- 

LilOCIIL 


Miscellaneoua, 
,           inclading 

Widows 
or 

Per-centage  of 

Cotton  Factories 

General 

Domestic 

Blacktmitbs,  Joiners, 

Dependents 

Agricultural '  Total 

Fliuperism, 

rear. 

and 

Gamekeepers, 

of 

1 

including 

Bleachfields. 

Labourers. 

Servants. 

Clerk,  Seaman, 
Miners,  and 
1       Shopkeepers. 

deceased 

Agricultural 

^bourers. 

Labourers. 

Cases. 

Labourers  and 

Widows,  &c.  to 

Total  PopulatioD.* 

1882 

26 

28 

15 

16 

3 

' 

89                   -2 

1886 

7 

12 

9 

8 

0 

1 

37 

•05 

1892 

5 

17 

5 

10 

2 

1 

40 

•15 

*  Per-ccntaf^  to  total  pauper  cases  1882, 2*5.— H.  B. 
Number  of  farms  in  parish,  about  60,  representing  an  annual  valuation  of  9,000Z.  sterling. 

Wages  of  AgricuUwraX  Labofi/rers  in  Dietrict. 

Married  ploughmen  or  labourers  paid  weekly  a  sum  from  2O9.  to  22«.,  with  free  house  in  addition. 
Single  ploughmen  or  labourerB  paid  from  302.  to  342.  per  annum  and  board. 
Pemale  farm  servants  paid  from  201,  to  232.  per  annum  and  board. 

The  parish  of  Houston  is  mainly  agricultural,  but,  as  the  above  table  shows,  pauperism  in  conne^cion  with  this 
branch  of  industry  is  very  small. 

John  Dalzisl, 

Inspector  of  Poor. 
Note. — Mr.  Dalziel  writes, — 

*'  General  labourers'  column  includes  manv  who  are  employed  at  odd  times  in  farm  work,  but  on  day's  wages, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  are  distinct  from  agricultural  labourers.  They  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  vilSige 
population." 


APPENDIX  B.  (8.) 


County. 


Ayr     - 

Ayr- 
Argylc 

Argyle 


Taiisb 

Year 

Total 

Agricultural 

Agricultuial 

Other 

Remarks. 

1889 

Population. 
1 

Population. 

Paupers. 

Paupers. 

' 

0 

130 

40  farms  between  20/.  and  400/. 

1890 

1      About 

About 

0 

128 

Valuation  of^jarish,  53,721/. 

1891 

f     10,000 

4  40     " 

0 

119 

No  application    for    relief   from 

L 

1892 

J 

1- 

0 

118 

agricultural  population  in  those 

Ballantrae  - 

1892 

1,268 

.  2 

36 

Wages  25  years  ago  Is.  6d,  a  day, 
now  3s.  a  day,  and  over. 

Campbel- 

1892 

10,260 



22 

144 

100    farms    from    50/.   to    600/. 

town. 

Acreage,  43,750  a.  Valuation 
of  parwh,  60,124/. 

1886 

6CK) 

Nearly    the 

14 

10 

The  parish  is  entirely  agricultural. 
The  persons  relieved  were  em- 

Craignisb • 

whole. 

1892 

400 

»»            »» 

9 

13 

ployed  in  agriculture,  but  were 
not  fiurm  senrants. 
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To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  CommisHion  on  Labour. 
2,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  K.C. 
Sir,  February  14th,  1893. 

(I.)  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  on  the 
position  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer  in  the  third  district 
assi)(ned  to  mc  in  Scotland,  comprising  the  cultivated 
areas  of  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton.  This 
district  was  visited  during  the  month  preceding  Christmas, 
1892. 

I  propose  first  to  state  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  these 
counties  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  questions  of  labour 
supply,  conditions  of  engagement,  and  wages  and  earnings, 
for  each  county  separately ;  and  then,  with  regard  to  tne 
remaining  heads  of  the  Notes  of  Inquiry,  to  present  my 
conclusions  thereon  for  the  two  counties  jointly. 

(2.)  In  maki  ng  such  in<)  uiries  I  adopted  the  course  followed 
in  the  two  previous  districts,  with  perhaps  more  assistance 
from  representatives  of  Ploughmen's  Unions. 

Meetings  of  tenant  farmers  and  of  agricultural  labourers 
were  held,  usually  on  separate  occasions,  at  several  places 
in  the  two  counties.  Occasionaliy  it  happened  at  the 
men's  meetings,  these  being  the  more  numerous,  that 
farmers,  in  ignorance  of  the  arrangement,  were  present. 
When  this  was  discovered  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  the  rule  I  was  in  the  habit,  though  not  with 
absolute  uniformity,  of  observing. 

But  invariably  the  men  asked  that  their  employers 
might  remain,  and  from  thb  concession  I  never  found  any 
inconvenieooe  to  arise.  These  meetings  were  held  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
inissioners,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  advantage 
in  the  holding  of  a  public  inquiry  relating  to  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned  that  each  should  know  at  the  time  what 
is  urged,  or  complained  of,  by  the  other.  But  while  I 
have  found  it  userul  to  have  the  evidence  of  the  farmers 
commented  on  by  the  labourers,  and  that  of  the  labourers 
adverted  to  by  their  employers,  I  have  occasionally  found 
also  that  tbe  statement  of  a  labourer  in  the  field,  or  in  his 
own  cotukge,  qualified  to  some  extent  the  evidence  given 
on  bis  behalf,  and  in  his  presence,  at  a  public  meeting. 

(3.)  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  personal 
interviews,  and  this  kind  of  information  so  acquired  at  all 
times  seeiDed  to  nie  valuable,  as  being  given  with  perfect 
freedom  and  in  a  natural  manner.  I  could  have  wished, 
therefore,  to  pursue  this  mode  of  inquiry  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  reduce  the  public  meetings. 

But  besides  the  practical  difficulties  from  the  engage- 
ments of  the  men,  the  short  days,  &c.,  in  holding  such 
personal  interviews,  there  was  a  sort  of  necessity,  if  one 
meeting  of  labourers  were  held,  to  hold  others,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  complaint  that  any  place  had  been  overlooked. 

For  though  with  the  ftu*mer8  I  contented  myself  in  one 
case  with  holding  one  public  meeting  alone  for  the  whole 
coimty,  I  could  not  impose  such  long  joumeyings  upon 
the  tuue  and  purse  of  the  labourers.  Further  meetings 
were  therefore  held. 

Besides  these  chief  souroes  of  information,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  others  in  depart- 
ments of  life  unconnected  with  agriculture,  but  where  the 
individuals,  firom  early  association  or  otherwise,  were  well 
qualified  to  supply  the  facts  desured. 

A.  Stirlinosrirb. 

BMcriptios.  (4.)  The  county  of  Stirling  extends  in  a  somewhat  oblong 
figure  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  east  to  the  shores  of 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  west,  the  river  Forth  forming  the  main 
northern  boundary,  and  dividing  it  from  the  county  of 
Perth.  Various  small  rivers  or  streams  on  the  south  and 
soutb-99st  mark  off  the  dividing  line  from  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Linlithgow,  and  of  a  detached  part  of 
Dumbartonshire.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  centre 
of  Stirlingshire  consists  of  high  uplands,  and,  indeed,  the 
cultivated  area  'may  be  veiy  nearly  described  as  confined  to 
its  outer  edges,  except  where,  at  the  south-west  extremity, 
a  comparatively  level  portion  intervenes  between  the  mam 
uplands  of  the  oounlrfr  and  their  re-appearance  along  the 
eagtwn  b<mkr  of  Loch  Lomond.    Here  these  continue  to 
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rise  until  towards  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  shire 
they  attain  a  mountainous  character. 

(5.)  The  arable  district  is  principally  to  be  found  on  the 
northern  side,  and  is  in  fact  comprised  in  the  valley  Iving 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  and  largely  consists  of  the 
well  known  Carse  of  Stirling.  I'his  extends  westwards  for 
a  number  of  miles,  the  soil  being  mostly  a  stiff  clav,  and 
specially  hard  to  work.  In  estimating  horse-power  /or  the 
cultivation  of  this  land  it  is  considered  that  if  70  or  80 
acres  of  ordinary  soil  is  a  fair  allowance  for  a  pair  of  horses, 
not  more  than  40  acres  should  be  undertaken  in  the  Carse 
country.  There  is,  however,  in  parts  jioor  clay,  which  with 
dashes  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  easy  to  work. 

The  rotation  adopted  on  the  stiff  clay  land  is  that  of  the 
six  shift,  viz.  (1)  wheat,  (2)  beans,  (3)  barley  sown  down 
with  rye  grass  and  clc'ver  for  hay  the  next  (4th)  year,  then 
(5)  oats,  aiid  (6)  turnips  or  summer  fallow. 

In  some  oases  another  shift  is  added  bv  tiding  a  crop  of 
mashlums  (beans  and  oats  mixed)  after  the  oats.  In  daiij 
farms  away  from  Stirling  the  rotation  is  somewhat 
different,  and  the  hay  crop  is  followed  by  two  yean 
pasture,  while  on  the  stock  farms  the  pasture  is  again  one 
year,  the  farmer  taking  ''grass  ]>arks"  for  his  young 
stock. 

Near  Falkirk  the  oultix^ated  area  may  be  divided  into 
three  claesee :  (1)  carse  land,  (2)  the  dryneld  land  surround- 
ing Falkirk  and  of  a  lighter  character,  (3)  the  moss  land, 
usually  cultivated  but  adapted  more  to  breeding  and 
dairy-farming.  On  the  western  side  arable  farms  chiefly 
prevail  thoiigh  often  with  dairying. 

(6.)  The  usual  size  of  farms  round  Sturling  is  about  170 
acres,  and  a  3<)0  or  400  acre  fiirm  is  considered  a  large 
holding. 

Round  Falkirk  the  extent  varies  couslderably,  and  they 
may  be  found  from  60  acres  to  400  acres,  while  on  the 
west  the  figure  rules  lowest,  about  150  acres  being  the 
average.  I  was  informed  by  letter  that  in  Stirlingshire 
the  number  of  small  fSarms  tenanted  by  working  farmers  is 
considerable,  and  that  the  transition  from  labourer  to 
farmer  is  comparatively  easier  Uian  in  some  other  counties. 
Several  of  these  farms  are  owned  by  the  Gunners  them- 
selves. 

(7.)  As  to  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  small  fisrms  Labour  oa 
it  was  considered  that  in  proportion  to  lar^r  holdingff'more  ""^  fanns. 
labour  was  requbed.  This  is  my  impression  from  conver- 
sations with  both  farmers  and  labourers.  The  men  cer- 
tainly incline  to  the  opinion  that  sub-division  means  more 
labour,  for  they  put  this  forward  as  a  good  rttason  for  sub- 
dividing. My  note  of  the  men's  evidence  at  one  of  these 
meetings  states  that  **  large  farms  when  formed  by  taking  . 
"  up  small  holdings  is  an  evil,  it  deprives  others  of  labour." 
By  which  I  understand  them  to  mean  that  either  the  sub- 
division should  remain  small  enough  to  admit  of  several 
tenants  applying  their  own  labour,  or,  as  wvlb  indeed 
indicated  otnerwise,  that  the  total  number  of  labourers  on 
the  aggregate  of  small  farms  would  be  thereby  increased. 
This  precise  point  is  to  be  found  emphasising  one  of  a 
series  of  requests  made  lately  by  labourers  in  Wales.  Mr. 
Lenfer  Thomas,  one  of  our  colleagues,  whose  reports,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  occasionally  disclose  features  of 
farm  management  in  Wales  resembling  Scottish  methods, 
gives  in  his  Report  on  the  Narberth  Union,  at  page  17,  the 
following  evidence  furnished  to  him  in  writing  by 
labourers :  *'  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  massing 
"  together  or  letting  together  several  farms  to  the  same 
**  tenant,  is  very  much  to  our  disadvimtage,  for  where 
**  there  were  three  vien  employed  there  is  iiow  only  one.** 
Neither  in  this  case  nor  in  others  presented  to  us  do  I  find 
the  further  question  dealt  with,  whether  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  farms  should  be  cultivated  expensively 
instead  of  economically.  In  Sutherlandshire  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Protection  should  be  encouraged,  *'  for  then 
the  masters  would  be  able  to  give  us  better  wages."  Biit 
thib  view  was  not  supported  elsewhere. 

(8.)  There  are  several  large  owners  in  the  county.   TheFal-   Ownen 
kirk  district  is  principally  owned  by  two  proprietors,  but  on  ••^•«*^ 
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B.-IIL      the  Stirling  side  the  estates  are  said  not  to  be  extra  large, 

5S*Duii-    ^^^  »  8^^  ™*"y    c^ctend   from  6  to  10  farms  only. 

BABToir.     Though  at  Falkirk  I  heard  that  little  land  was  owned  and 

—         occupied,  and  so  at  Stirling  and  Drymen,  the  case  must 

be,  nevertheless,  difEerent  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  for 

according  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1892,  about  a  fifth 

of  the  total  agricultural  land  occupied  is  held  by  the 

owners,  as  appears  more  particularly  in  Table  set  out, 

Appendix  A. 


labour, 
married 
men* 

femalei,  and 
othen. 


Immi- 
gration. 


Iri«h 
famiUifli. 


I.  Present  Supply  of  Labour. 

(9.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  supply  in  respect  of  married  farm  servants  and  women, 
but  young  unmarried  men  were  in  fiftir  numbers.  In 
Falkirk  district  there  was  a  deficiency  all  round,  and  so  it 
was  in  the  west  of  the  county,  and  generally  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  last  10  pr  15  years,  though  at  Dry- 
men  it  was  said  that  in  the  continuous  shortness  of  supply 
there  had  been  no  great  difference  in  the  last  10  years. 
Female  labour  when  available  was  usually  obtained  from 
the  families  of  married  seivants  on  the  staff  of  the  farm 
or  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  But  round  Stirling  the 
chief  supply  for  field  workers  was  from  the  Irish  women 
rendent  in  Stirling  and  the  villages  round  about. 

This  information  as  to  the  want  of  labour,  coming 
chiefty  from  employers  of  labour,  was  corroborated  by  the 
farm  servants,  and  speaking  of  a  man  leaving  bis  place 
against  the  will  of  nis  master,  one  remarked  that  the 
departing  servant  would  soon  get  another  place,  as  there 
would  be  "  plenty  masters  running  after  him." 

(10.)  Immigration  at  particular  seasons  into  the  county 
appears  to  have  diminished,  and  what  there  is  is  confined 
to  visits  of  Irishmen  during  the  corn  harvest,  and  at 
potato-lifting  in  those  districts  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
early  potato  is  carried  on.  The  immigration,  however,  of 
Irishmen  or  Irish  people  into  a  particular  district  need  not 
be  from  Ireland,  for  tnere  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
wrt  of  the  Hibernian  race  to  form  settlements  in  Great 
Britain.  Near  Stirling,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  cdony 
of  Irish  where,  in  uie  memory  of  an  Inspector  of 
Poor,  one  man  of  that  country  was  alone  to  be  seen.  The 
presence  of  such  a  national  community  dates,  however, 
rather  far  back,  for  one  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  CuUejr  in  his 
report   to   the   1867    Commission.    In    a    quotation    to 

Srove  that  farm  labour  for  women  is  not  necessarily  con- 
ucive  to  immorality,  the  opening  lines  state  that  there 
was  an  Irish  colony  at  Raplock  near  Stirling  which  had 
been  there  for  about  20  years,  but  that  they  lived  in 
nferior  houses,  and  that  in  May  they  left  their  dwellings 
boarded  up,  and  departed  to  the  countiT  for  bark-peeling, 
living  in  temporary  wooden  sheds,  and  returning  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks. 

(11.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  passage  points  to 
the  employment  of  Irish  families  and  notto  Iriahmen  alone. 
And  although  this  was  so  in  1867  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  general  extension  of  field  employment 
for  the  wives  and  &milies  of  Irish  settlers.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  sudb  a  development  may  have  liecome 
common  enough  in  places  where  the  settlements  have  existed 
for  periods  sufficiently  long.* 

In  Stirlingshire  the  immigrants  generally  come  from 
Perth  and  Glasgow. 

The  bark-peeling  is  rather  a  special  and  temporary 
occupation,  and  the  migration  thereto  accords  with  the 
hop-picking  exodus  of  the  London  poor. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  increasing  employment 
cf  the  male  Irish  in  substitution  for  the  Scotcn  female 
'*  workers,"  whose  diminishing  numbers  have  been  testified 
to  from  the  first  to  the  latest  of  the  districts  assigned 
to  me  for  investigation.  For  certain  duties  such  as  turnip- 
singling  I  have  occasionally  heard  satisfaction  expressed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  performed  by  the 
strangers,  if  this  should  be  a  common  experience,  and 
the  supply,  whether  from  settled  or  visiting  Irish,  prove 
constant,  the  difficulty  in  question  would  be  surmounted, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  to  the  farmer  probably  would 
be  the  housmg  of  the  visitors  occasionally,  and  the  exercise 
at  inter\'als  of  a  little  discipline.     For,  in  the  matter  of 

a*a,  the  fiffure  paid  appears  to  be  about  the  same  for 
,  and  indeed  on  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
wage  to  be  paid  when  the  native  women  struck  for  a  rise. 
Irishmen  were  obtained  at  the  figure  which  the  women 
had  refused.  I  understand,  however,  that  for  man's  work 
the  Irishman  gets  very  nearly  the  native  wage,  and  that  as 
regards  woman's  work  his  reward  will  be  Uke  the  women's 
only  at  seasons  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employment. 

*  I  hate  since  heard  that  such  is  the  case. 


(12.)  In  respect  of  certain  other  duties,  the  scarcity  of       "^ 
female  labour  cannot  be  so  easily  rectified.    In  dairy  work     ^^ 
for  instance,  in  this,  as  in  other  counties  where  dairying  is    Labocizl 
carried  on,  the  paucity  of  dairy  women  is  very  marked,  and  j^~~~ 
1  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  their  place  would  be  da^^uidi. 
supplied  by  Irish  icofnen.    In  England  milking  hj  men  is 
common  enough,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  almost  universally 
woman's  work,  and  thus  the  difficult  of  finding  dairy- 
maids to  meet  an  increasing  scarcity  is  becoming  serious 
enough. 

(13.)  And  ^et  a  tenant  of  a  very  large  dairy  farm  in  Duty-sttU 
Dumbartonslure  stated  at  a  general  meeting  of  farmers  sppttoticn. 
that  he  took  no  apprentices  into  his  dairy  premises  for 
milking,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  so  much  narm  U*  the 
cows.     He  nevertheless  admitted  that  by  so  acting  he 
furtlier  diminished  the  already  limited  supply  of  daiiy 
servants.      Besides  the  dairymaids  there    are    the    byre  Bjt^ 
women,  who  look  to  the  feeding  and  foddering  of  the  ^<«»^ 
cows,  and  assist  in  the  milking,  but  who  have  no  indoor 
duties.     In  small  holdings,  however,  the  same  woman 
would  perform  the  double  duty. 

It  should  be  stated  that  where  the  farms  are  of  very 
limited  extent,  it  often  happens*  that  no  farm  employ^  are 
hired  at  all,  for  the  whole  work  of  cultivation  is  peitormed 
by  the  family.  On  one  occasion,  having  askea  a  young 
lady  the  way  to  a  fturm,  one  of  170  acres,  owned  by  the 
occupier,  and  with  an  excellent  house,  well  furnished,  she 
informed  me  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  farmer ;  and  I 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  whole  milking  of  a  large 
number  of  cows  was  done  by  herself  and  several  sisters. 

(14.)  In  regard  tocompeting  industries  forthe  employment  pompetiaF 
of  the  male  agricultural  population,  those  most  frequently  w**"*™^ 
mentioned  were  the  mines  and  iron  works,  and  for  the  men 
on  the  farms  near  the  Forth  there  are  the  shipping  towns 
where  fairly  lucrative  employment  is  available  by  the  un- 
loading of  ships,  although  it  is  said  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  employment  and  the  injurious  effects  of  coal  unloading 
go  far  to  neutralise  any  advantage  acquired  fW)m  a  higher 
wage.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  cotton  and  woollen  mills 
afford  employment  to  both  sexes ;  but  as  to  women,  Uie  diief 
cause  of  the  scarcity  in  agricultural  operations  appears  to  be 
their  dislike  to  the  work  and  their  preference  for  town  life. 

(15.)  The  evidence  as  to  efficiency  was  not  uniform  in  so    Wlamjtf 
far  as  it  was  compared  with  that  of  former  times,  but  tended  l^l)*"^' 
rather  to  the  unfavomrable  side.    In  comparison  with  the 
efficiency  exhibited  in  other  districts  the  employers  were 
generally  agreed  that  the  county  was  able  to  hold  its 


own. 


II.  Conditions  of  Enoaobmbnt. 


(16.)  There  is  regular  employment  for  the  ordinaiy  staff  B«sa|^ 
on  farms,  though  the  staff  itself  was  in  some  cases  slightly  ^^V^' 


reduced  in  submission  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
agriculture.  Thb,  of  course,  operated  also  with  the 
occasional  labourer,  whose  duties  would  in  any  event  be 
somewhat  intermittent.  I  did  not  hear  any  complaints  of 
want  of  employment,  even  in  winter,  though  necessarily 
there  must  be  less,  llie  want  of  such  employment  induced 
a  tenant  farmer  at  one  of  my  meetings  in  Ayrshire  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  towns  would  in  some  manner  give 
work  in  winter  to  those  deprived  of  rural  occupation ;  and 
he  added  that  such  a  scheme  had  been  actually  tried  in  the 
starting  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  basket  factory. 
But  by  the  operation  of  some  rules  of  a  trades  anion 
a  difficulty  arose  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

(17.)  The  usual  term  for  n'anried  ploughmen  is  by  the  year,   H^w 
but  oil  the  western  side  of  the  county  a  half-yearly  engage-  ****— 
ment  is  becoming  ctimmon,  and  in  other  parts  is  occasionally  J^^ 
heard    of.       In  the  case  of   a  yearly  engagement,    the 
remuneration  is  either  at  so  much  a  year,  or  so  much  a 
week.     Where  a  married  man,  or  man  with  a  cottage  and  a 
female  relative  is,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  engaged 
by  the  half-year,  his  wages  appear  to  be  estimated  never- 
theless by  the  year. 

(1 8.)  Single  men  when  forming  part  of  the  regular  staff  are   Sinfli ■»• 
hired  by  the  half-yc^ar  and  live  on  the  premises,  and  either   . 
as  boarders  in  the  kitchen  or  on  grant  of  supplies  in  a 
bothy.    The  occasional  labourer  or  "  orra-man  *'  is  engaged 
by  the  day  or  week,  and  at  so  much  the  day  or  week. 

(l9.)  The  female  field-workers  are  often  supplied  by  the  Won*, 
ploughmen  or  cattlemen  living  in  the  cottages  assi^rned  to 
them  on  the  farms.  And  the  expression  **  married  men  " 
really  includes  the  case  of  a  single  man  of  the  above  class 
who,  living  in  ihe  cottage  ^nth  one  or  more  sisters,  can  thus 
provide  the  labour  required.  Female  labour  is  much 
valued  from  its  economy  at  any  time.  And  the  women  so 
employed,  whether  supplied  from  the  ploughmen's  families 
or  nrom  the  villages,  are  engaged  at  so  much  a  day  and  paid 
accordingly.    The  obligation  of  a  ploughman  to  hire  a 
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worker,  if  not  provided  with  one  in  his  own  fieimily, 
appears  to  have  died  out.  Daiiymaids  and  hjre  women 
are  engaged  by  the  half-year,  with  board  on  the  premises. 

(20.)  Children  are  rarely  heard  of  in  the  way  of  labour, 
beinf(  all  under  the  dominion  of  the  school  board,  but  when 
lads,  old  enouf^h  to  work  with  women  in  the  fields,  they  are 
engap^ed  on  similar  terms. 

(21.)  The  number  of  working  hours  on  Scotch  farms 
is  fairly  uniform ;  the  differences  that  exist  arise  in  re- 
spect of  the  time  occupied  qn  behalf  of  the  farmers  in  duties 
before  and  after  field-work.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
a  complete  arrangement  thereof,  I  do  not  propose  to  re- 
])eat  in  this  report  the  tabular  form  of  statement.  The 
very  general  working  hours  in  the  field  amount  to  10. 
equally  divided  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  ;  but  in 
most  of  Stirlingshire,  for  the  regular  servants  in  charge  of 
horses,  they  appear  at  first  to  be  reduced  by  half  an  hour. 
The  9i  hours  are,  however,  in  appearance  only,  for 
although  the  ordinary  field  time  is  from  7  a.m.  to  noon  as 
usual,  and  l.dO  p.m.  (instead  of  1)  to  6  p.m.,  it  is  admitted 
that  before  the  7  o'clock  start,  work  other  than  stable 
duties  is,  in  the  Carse  country  at  least,  performed  in  the 
field,  that  is,  the  cutting  of  grass  in  summer  to  feed  the 
horses,  a  practice  due  to  the  want  of  ordinary  grass  fields. 
Adding  half  an  hour  for  that  operation  would  make  a 
complete  day  of  10  hours,  and  some  masters  have  them- 
selves so  described  it.  The  men,  of  course,  make  it  out  the 
s'^me  at  least,  and  some  will  not  allow  that  this  erass  cutting  is 
from  first  to  last  completed  in  half  an  hour,  being  at  times 
thin  and  not  easy  to  cut.  At  Drymen,  however,  the 
masters  stated  that  very  little  grass  cutting  took  place  there 
nt  all,  and  when  it  amounted  to  anything  the  §^8-oatter 
bad  his  horses  seen  to  by  others. 

(22.)  Proceeding  to  examine  the  horse-men's  daily  tale 
from  early  morning  to  night,  in  summer  it  appears  that  the 
usual  hour  for  attendance  at  stables  is  5  a.m.,  though 
some  employers  allow  till  5.30.  Cleaning  up  and  feeding 
horses  takes  about  45  minutes.  Break£ast  follows,  and  at 
a  few  minutes  before  7  they  are  again  at  the  stable,  getting 
ready  to  start  at  that  hour  for  work  in  the  fields  till  12. 
At  1.30,  having  taken  their  dinner,  work  in  the  fields  is 
again  proceeded  with  till  6 ;  horses  are  then  fed,  cleaned, 
and  suppered  up  for  the  night,  this  taking,  according  to  the 
masters,  about  20  minutes,  but  in  the  opmion  of  the  men 
30  minutes,  and  the  latter  figure,  having  in  view  little  odd 
jobs,  may  be  taken  as  about  the  time. 

The  hours  occupied  all  round  would  then  run  thus : — 

Hrs.    mins. 
9        30 


Cnttlemen 
and  shep- 
h»Tda. 


Winter. 


According  to  masters,  nominal  field-time     - 
„         „        „     stable  work  morning  and 
evening  .  -  -  .        1 

To  which  I  would  add  for  mid-day  stable  and 
coming  home  twice     -        -        -        - 


25 


11  0 
This  figure  the  men  in  some  places  nearly  adopted,  and 
in  others  they  contended  that  they  should  be  increased  by 
45  minutes,  made  up  chiefly  by  the  grass  cutting  and  the 
extension  of  stable  work — thus  making  the  time  in  all  11 
hours  45  minutes,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hours 
cannot  be  put  at  less  than  11  hours  30  minutes.  In 
harvest,  the  time  for  dinner  was  reduced  by  half  an  hour. 
Women  and  ordinary  labourers  having  no  charge  of  horses 
were  limited  to  one  hour  all  the  year  round. 

The  engaged  time  of  a  cattleman  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  ploughman's,  but  he,  like  the  shepherd,  has  the 
management  much  under  his  own  control. 

(23.)  In  winter,  the  hours  for  appearance  of  married 
ploughmen  and  others  in  charge  of  animals  was  still  5  a.m., 
hut  the  field-work  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  hours  of  day- 
light, these  representing  in  the  opinion  of  the  masters  about 
seven  hours  for  the  two  months  of  shortest  days.  Having 
commenced  at  5  o'clock,  finished  with  the  stables  and 
breakfasted,  the  men  before  starting  to  work  out  at  dav- 
light  would  be  engaged  either  in  odd  jobs  about  the 
premises  or  cleaning  harness  ;  but  in  some  places  work  of 
an  active  kind,  known  as  bam  work,  threshmg,  or  cleaning 
com,  was  regularly  performed.  But  this  was  said  to  be 
here  as  elsewhere  dying  out. 

In  the  evening,  the  ploughmen's  horses  were  fed  and 
suppered  up  for  the  night  on  arrival  from  the  fields,  but  in 
some  ftirms  the  practice  of  returning  at  8  o'clock  to  bed 
up  was  still  adopted.  In  this  case  also,  however,  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  conform  to  the  more  general 
practice ;  the  master  himself,  in  small  farms,  going  round 
at  8  o'clock  merely  to  see  that  all  was  right. 

I  did  not  hear  of  so  much  evening  carting  as  in  other 
districts ;  but  still  the  winter  hours  cannot  I  think  be  put 
on  the  whole  at  less  than  9i  hours. 
B    77400. 
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(24.)  The  hours  of  women  engaged  in  byres  and  dairy  work 
are  long,  for  they  start  at  either  5  a.m.  or  much  earlier 
according  as  the  dairy  is  near  a  town  or  not,  finishing,  if 
starting  at  5,  about  /  or  8  p.m.  In  the  house  there  are, 
especially  if  young  farm  servants  are  boarded,  domestic  in 
addition  to  dairy  duties. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  the  work  during  the  whole  time  is 
arduous,  but  the  prolonged  extension  is  made  a  point  of. 
The  employers  admit  that  dairy  work  is  in  some  respects 
severe,  out  they  do  not  consider  that  the  kitchen  work  is 
of  a  heavy  character.  Thev  evidently  put  it  that  the 
domestic  duties  are  light,  and  perhaps  as  compared  with 
those  of  ordinary  household  servants,  whose  duties  are 
multifarious  and  often  extended  late  into  the  night,  they 
may  judge  correctly. 

(25.)  The  dairymaids  are  those  chiefly  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  But  milking  is  sometimes  performed 
by  field  workers  in  addition  to  their  field  work,  and  time 
is  usually  allowed.  I  did  not  hear  in  this  district  of  the 
women  being  called  upon,  as  was  once  alleged,  to  milk 
after  6  o'clock  at  the  conclusion  of  their  work  in  the 
fields. 

(26.)  The  byre  women  have  charge  of  the  feeding  of  the  ^Saen. 
cows  and  attending  to  them  generally,  and  their  hours  are 
somewhat  less  than  the  dairymaids'  in  that  they  have  not 
the  indoor  work  and  kitchen  duties,  though  they  mav  turn 
out  at  8  o'clock  to  give  fodder  for  the  night.  The  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  with  the  milking  staff  not 
very  appreciable. 

(27.)  The  field  workers'  houi-sare  the  usual  ones  of  10  in 
the  summer  months,  and  fW>m  daylight  to  dark  in  winter. 

(28.)  The  day  labourer  also  works  the  10  hours.  Ordinarr 

(29.)  From  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  time  granted  for  Meal  hours, 
meals  will  have  already  appeared,  but  it  may  be  added  that 
supper  follows  after  cleaning  and  bedding  of  horses  at 
G  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  about  the  same  hour,  ^r,  if 
they  please,  earlier  in  winter,  for  those  who,  coming  home 
at  the  darkening,  either  then  bed  up  for  the  night,  or 
postpone  that  duty  till  they  return  to  stables  at  8  o'clock. 

Women's  meal  hours  are  the  same,  at  least  for  field 
workers.  But  those  engaged  with  dairy  work  obtain  their 
meals  according  to  the  hours  at  which  they  start  work.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  is  not  with  those  engaged 
indoors  the  same  pause  allowed  between  meal  and  work  as 
is  accorded  to  the  men,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  extra 
meal  in  the  day,  tea,  is  sometimes  interposed. 


III.  Wages  and  Earnings. 

(30.)  The  farm  servants  on  the  regular  staff  are  paid  partly  JJj^j^^ 
in  monev  and  partly  in  kind.  But  of  the  two  methods  of  oottaeey. 
yearly  hiring  already  mentioned,  at  so  much  a  week  or  so 
much  a  year,  the  engagement  on  weehly  terms  usually 
comprises  besides  the  money  payment  a  free  house  and 
coals  carted  only.  But  where  the  arrangement  is  at  so 
much  a  year,  the  money  payment  is  less  and  the  perquisites 
or  allo^vances  are  extended  to  various  supplies,  chiefly  of 
farm  produce.  The  times  of  payment  for  the  money 
portion  are  very  much  a  matter  or  arrangement. 

Even  with  the  yearly  engagement  at  so  much  a  year,  the 
payments  are  made  either  monthly  or  fortnightly,  and 
sometimes  by  the  week. 

(31.)  As  to  the  payment  in  kind  where  the  yearly  or  half-  P«jx»«it 
ycarlv  engagement  is  at  so  much  a  week,  the  understanding  Jj™{SuL 
is  a  free  house  and  garden,  and  the  carting  of  coals,  with 
sometimes  the    addition  of    an  allowance    of   potatoes. 
Money  payments  on  this  footing  range  firom  an  occasional 
wage  of  \Ss,  to  the  more  usual  figure  of  195.  to  11,  a  week. 

When  the  engagement  is  at  so  much  a  year  the  monev 
payment  runs  m>m  35^.  to  40/.,  snd  the  payment  in  kind, 
which  varies  slightly  with  different  places,  is  near  Stirling 
as  follows  : — 

6i  bolls  (of  140  lbs.)  of  oatmeal  at  17«.  6J. 
Half  a  gallon  of  skim  milk  at  l}cf. 
Potatoes  (as  a  rule),  or  land  equivalent 
House  3/.  to  4L,  say       - 
Coal  driving  lOs.  to  25^.  .... 
Harvest  money  .... 

Payment  in  kind  -        ...        -    15    4    3 

Total  at  35/.=50/.  4s,  3d, ;  at  40/.=55/.  4s.  3d, 
(32.)  These  are  the  masters'  figures ;  the  men  name  37/.  lOt .  Men's 
for  the  money  wage,  and  this  hits  exactly  the  mean  of  the  ••"™*'** 
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masters*  tenns,  but  they  also  (at  least  in  some  cases)  cut 
down  the  value  of  meal  allowance  by  2s.  and  even  3$,  a 
boU.  This  they  do,  not  as  indicating  that  the  masters 
have  gone  beyond  the  market  price,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  farmers  give  them  no  more  than  the  reduced 
figure  when  they  sell  back  to  them  the  surplus  on  their 
lands. 

This  point  has  been  raised  in  others  of  my  districts,  and 
I  could  not  make  out  a  grievance  in  the  sense  suggested. 
There  is  not,  among  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses,  a 
suggestion  that  the  farmers  buy  back  at  less  than  the 
market  price,  and  any  other  price  he  is  not  bound  to  give. 
I  shall  have  occasion  probably  to  refer  to  this  again  in 
reporting  upon  another  county. 

As  to  the  item  of  milk,  the  men  at  their  meeting,  when 
the  evidence  of  the  fanners  previously  given  was  read  to 
them,  named  a  higher  sum  tnan  the  farmers  themselves, 
though  as  to  potatoes  the  figure  was  reduced  by  nearly 
one  half. 

The  meeting  in  question  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one, 
being  veiy  small,  and  the  spokesman  obviously  and 
ostentatiously  wild  in  his  statements.  At  two  loc^ 
gatherings  of  farm  servants,  the  said  spokesman  being  at 
one  of  them,  when  the  joint  attendance  exceeded  the 
meeting  in  question,  the  masters'  figures  were  accepted 
without  demur. 

(33.)  In  the  west  of  the  county,  the  money  figures  were 
lower,  32/.  to  35/.,  and  though  the  allowances  from  their 
higher  total  ( 18/.  10*.)  would  seem  to  correct  the  deficiency 
of  the  money  wage,  this  is  not  entirely  the  case. 

For  the  allowances  or  perquisites  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
county  are  identical  in  nature  and  quantity,  the  higher 
sum  being  due  to  the  increased  price  set,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  fisnners.  against  nearly  every  item.  And  such 
higher  figures  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  higher 
prices  ruhng  in  the  district. 

(34.)  The  east  side  of  the  county  is  graduallT  giving  up 
the  practice  of  remunerating  a  yeariy  hiring  by  a  yearly 
money  rate  with  the  more  es^nsive  payment  in  kind,  in 
favour  of  a  yearly  hiring  with  a  higher  money  wage  at  a 
weeklv  rate,  payment  in  kind  being  limited  to  house  and 
coal  <mving.  The  time  of  payment  to  be  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly as  agreed. 

The  money  wage  was  fixed  at  the  farmers'  meeting  at 
an  average  of  1/.  a  week,  with  I/,  for  harvest,  and  for  the 
house  the  annual  value  was  given  at  5/.,  and  for  cartage  of 
coal  25s.,  thus  making  a  total  wage  of  69/.  5s,  The 
figures  were  read  out  with  the  other  evidence  to  the 
labourers  at  their  evening  meeting,  and  were  genendly 
agreed  with ;  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  attendance 
was  smidl,  not,  however,  horn  the  farm  servants  being  at 
their  distant  farms.* 

Three  only  put  in  an  appearance.,  but  one  stated  that  he 
represented  twenty  men  who  had  previously  met  and 
authorised  him  to  speak  for  them.  The  evidence  of  this 
witness  was  chiefly  oral,  but  he  left  with  me  a  written 
statement,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  information 
given  applied  to  engagements  on  a  large  farm,  that  of 
Roughlands  occupied  by  the  well  known  Carron  Iron 
Works  Company. 

As  I  had  an  interview  with  the  manager  of  that  farm, 
and  his  evidence,  both  oral  and  written,  discloses  arrange- 
ments with  his  men  of  a  rather  different  character  from 
those  in  force  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  wages  paid 
by  the  company  may  be  stated  separately. 

(35.)  The  farm  extends  to  800  acres,  held,  except  100 
owned  by  the  company,  under  several  distinct  owners.  The 
land  is  arable,  cultivated  by  18  hired  labourers  (by  which 
must  be  understood  yearly  and  half-yearly  men)  of  whom 
11  are  ploughmen;  all  except  the  shepherd  are  married 
men  livmg  in  cottages.  There  are  also  employed,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  15  to  40  women,  who 
are  chiefly  the  daughters  of  miners  living  in  the  vicinity. 

The  wages  paid  are  for — 

Foreman      -        •  25*.  per  week. 
First  ploughman  -  20^.        „ 
Second  ditto        -  I9s.6d,   „ 
Others    ditto        -  19s.        „ 


The  paymeutt)  in  kind  to  yearly  labourers 

Free  cottage  and  garden      -        -        - 
Taxes  and  rates  ... 

Earlesf  at  engagement  ... 
Six  tons  of  coal  (given  free  and  carted) 
One  boll  of  meal  17s. ;  two  bags  pota- 
toes 12s.  .  .  -  . 
One  cwt.  of  seed  potatoes  for  garden  . 
One  ton  of  manure  for  ditto 
Two  beds  of  chaff       .... 
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•For  there  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  town  (Falkirk)  as  it  was  a 
hiring  fair,  and  they  were  assembled,  at  least  the  younger  men  and 
women,  in  a  Dancing  Hall  open  to  the  street,  within  a  few  doors  of  the 
Court  of  Inqmry.  The  same  indifference  was  exhibited  at  Stirling, 
where,  according  to  a  local  paoer  there,  there  were  plenty  farm  servants 
at  the  head  of  the  pemage  where  the  inquiry  wan  being  held,  and  who, 
nerertheless,  contented  themselves  with  looking  in  at  the  door  and  then 
retiring. 


j^lO  13     0 


According  to  the  men's  representative,  A.  Dunn,  the 
average  wage  is  19s.  a  week ;  and  he  states  further  that  at 
harvest  for  overtime  a  boll  of  meal  is  granted,  and  that,  no 
doubt,  is  the  meal  above  mentioned.  He  takes  no  account 
of  the  rates  or  taxes,  or  the  manure,  seed,  and  chaff;  or 
the  earles,  and  they  are  nearly  all  unusual  items,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the 
total  wage. 

The  written  statement  of  Mr.  Aitkenhead,  the  manager, 
was  not  then  in  my  hands,  and  had  not  in  fact  been 
prepared,  so  that  Dunn  could  not  comment  thereon.  He 
did  hear,  however,  all  that  was  said  by  the  twenty  farmers 
in  the  morning.  See  Dunn's  Memorandum,  Appendix 
D.  (II.) 

(36.)  The  figures  in  the  Falkirk  district  are  high  in  com-  Avervf^ 

parison  with  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  on  looking  for  an  i£SS'"^* 

explanation  I  think  the  only  two  probable  predisposing  ptooghmen 

causes  to  be  assumed  would  be  hic(h  prices  for  the  neoee-  «>dcattir- 

saiies  of  life  and  oomneting  industries.    But  Mr.  Aitken-  °*^ 
head,    manager  of  the  Carron    Farm,    gives  upon   the 
question  of  food  the  following  prices : — 

"  Sugar  2Jrf.  per  lb. ;  tea  Is.  Sd.  per  lb. ;  butter  1*.  to 
Is.  4d,  per  lb.,  other  articles  in  proportion.  4-lb.  loaf 
5d,  (this  was  put  at  4^.  in  the  centre  of  the  county). 
Milk  can  be  purchased  at  this  hrm,  warm  milk  at  lOd. 
a  gallon,  and  skim  milk  at  4^.  a  gallon." 

The  competing  industries  of  iron  and  other  public  works 
(as  they  are  called)  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  rise,  and  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  high  the 
actual  wage  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  good. 

Endeavouring  to  give  the  best  consideration  I  can  to 
arrive  at  the  average  yearly  wage  for  the  county,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  for  married  ploughmen  and  others  with 
cottages  and  full  perquisites  the  figure  may  be  set  down 
at  55/.  15*.,  and  for  those  with  money  wages  and  per- 
quisites limited  to  house  and  garden  with  coals  driven,  and 
occasionally  potatoes,  from  1 1,  to  30s.  more.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  labourer  has  his  rates  and  taxes 
paid,  regular  work  according  to  his  engagement,  and  pay- 
ment in  sickness. 


(37.)  For  unmirfried  men  able  to  manage  a  pair  of  horses,  single  nuL 
livmg  with  farmer,  the  wage  near  Stirling  was  at  the  rate 
of  13Z.  the  half-year,  with  bed  and  board.  For  other  parts 
from  12/.  to  17/.,  and  near  Falkirk  14/.  to  17/.,  say  26/rto 
30/.  yearly,  bed  and  board  valued  at  from  7s.  to  lOs.  a 
week. 

(38.)  I'he  shepherds  in  the  cultivated  areas  (the  pastoral    sbcfiberui. 
being  excluded  from  the  present  inquiry)  were  not  numerous. 
Wages  were  generally  the  same  as  those  of  ploughmen. 

Sometimes  it  was  different,  as  in  the  west  where 
35/.  was  paid,  with  free  house  and  garden,  coals  driven, 
the  keep  of  two  cows  allowed,  wi5i  "followers,"  one 
cow  being  his  own,  and  the  oUier  partly  for  supplying 
the  lambs.  At  the  Carron  Farm  the  wage  was  22s.  6d, 
a  week,  the  shepherd  finding  his  own  board  and 
lodging. 

(39.)  The  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  varied  from  3s.  a  Ordintry 
dav  to  21  s.  a  week,  and  on  the  Falkirk  side  amounted  to  4s.  W*"'"*- 
a  day,  quarry  men  and  skilled  men  receiving  from  4*.  to  5s. 
and  6s.  a  day. 

(40.)  The  regular  servants  receive  no  extra  pay  inhaytime  Haitiinr 
or  harvest,  but  in  harvest,  food  or  meal,  or  1/.  m  money  in  anflhanvt. 
lieu  thereof,  is  always  allowed,  this  covering  the  extra  time 
generally  occupied  m  gathering  in  the  crops.     Ordinary 
labourers  and  Irishmen  receive  4*.  a  day. 

(41.)  As  in  other  districts  there  are  two  classes  of  female  W«m« 
labour  on  the  farm,  the  field  workers  and  the  dairy  women,    i^^^- 

t  Theexpreeston  is  ''engagem«at>"  bat  earlee  aro  by  some  fanners  paid 
on  every  re-engagement. 
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Where  the  duties  of  byre  women  and  daiiymaids  are  com- 
bined, as  on  small  forms,  the  wages  range  from  6/.  to  10/. 
the  half-year  with  board.  In  lar^  farms  the  byre  women 
would  receive  as  above,  but  the  indoor  dairymaids  from 
8/.  to  12/.  the  half-year,  and  near  Stirling  even  14/.,  with 
bed  and  board. 

(42.)  The  wages  of  field  workers  seem  furiy  uniform  at 
\8,4d.to\s.6d.^  day,  when  so  engaged ;  potatolifting  brings 
them  25.,  and  harvest  Ss,  to  3*.  6d.  Piece-work  is  now 
much  in  vogue  for  turnip  work.  Payment-is  sometimes  by 
the  acre,  when  for  singling,  hoeing,  or  shawing  (topping) 
they  earn  frmn  4«.  6d,  to  8^.  per  acre,  the  last  item  being 
the  best  paid.  In  some  places  the  engagement  for  topping 
is  at  the  rate  of  IJrf.  per  100  yards  for  yellow  turnips,  and 
2d,  for  swedes.  Women  have  been  known  at  times  to  make 
4$.  a  day  thereby,  and  one  farmer  stated  he  had  heard  of 
5*.    Irishmen  so  employed  are  said  to  make  4«.  a  day. 

Piecc.vork.  (43.)  I  found,  as  in  my  other  districts,  that  not  much  of 
the  agricultural  labour,  except  as  to  turnips,  was  performed 
by  piece-work.  The  chief  labour  is  draining,  paid  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  Sd,  to  2s,  a  chain  in  Carse  land,  but  in  the  stony 
district  near  Falkirk  the  price  was  said  to  be  nearly 
double.    In  one  part  the  pay  was  6a.  a  rood  of  36  yards. 

Harvest  work,  where  machines  could  not  work  a  much- 
laid  wheat  crop,  was  usually  let  to  Irishmen  at  the 
rate  of  22s.  to  25s.  an  acre,  for  reaping,  binding,  and 
stooking. 

For  turnips,  however,  as  has  already  appeared,  piece-work 
both  by  man  and  women  is  very  generally  undertaken. 
This,  of  course,  is  by  others  than  the  regular  farm  servants, 
although  the  wojnen  may  include  some  of  the  ordinary 
*'  workers  "  on  the  farm. 
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B.   DUKBARTONSHIRE. 

(44.)  The  county  of  Dumbarton,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Sturlingshire  and  Loofa  Lomond,  extends  in  a  curving 
direction  from  its  south-eastern  to  its  northern  extremity, 
a  distance  of  about  36  miles,  having  for  boundary  on  the 
south-west  the  river  and  estuary  oi  the  Clyde,  and  due 
west  the  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  known  as  Locn  Long.  The 
width  of  the  county,  at  no  part  greater  than  13  miles, 
tapers  to  the  north  until  on  reaching  the  borders  of  Perth- 
shve  It  is  r^uced  to  a  narrow  strip  of  some  four  or  five 
miles. 

There  is  also  a  detached  part  lying  between  Stirlingshire 
and  Lanarkshire,  occupying  an  area  of  about  32  square 
miles. 

Of  the  whole  area  nearly  one-half  is  mountain  and  wood, 
while  about  three-fifths  of  the  remainder  is  cultivated. 
The  cultivated  area  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  portions 
with  some  high  ground,  while  to  the  north  tbe  land 
rises  over  the  whole  extent  with  intervening  glens,  and  the 
country  becomes  pastoraL  Ultimately  the  general  appear- 
ance partakes  of  a  still  more  elevated  character ;  mountains 
arise  and  command  heights  of  2,500  to  3,300  feet. 

The  Vale  of  Leven,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  the 
Cl^de,  although  cultivated,  is  largely  occupied  by  towns 
with  extensive  industries,  but  the  detached  portion  of  the 
county,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and 
Kirkintillooh,  is  an  undulating  lowland  district,  where, 
with  some  mining,  arable  farms  and  dairying  very  generally 
prevail. 

(45.)  The  farms  in  the  county,  as  a  whole,  arefrequentiy 
of  the  kind  last  described,  mixed  arable  and  dairy, 
though  not  a  few  confine  themselves  to  dairying  alone. 

Th^  are  usually  of  moderate  extent,  many  being  small 
enougn  to  be  worked  by  the  farmers  with  the  assis^ce  of 
their  families ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where  dairying  is 
the  principal  business.  This  personal  labour  is  not  con- 
fined always  to  small  fofms.* 

The  soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  most  of  the  arable 
parts  being  on  stiffish  clay,  and  of  the  rest  a  portion 
of  a  lighter  character  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops, 
but  a  considerable  area  is  unsuitable  for  green  crops. 

In  the  north-west  we  find  sheep  grazing. 

The  supply  of  milk  for  town  consumption,  or  the 
"  sweet  milk  trade  ''as  it  is  called,  where  the  farmers  do 
not  engage  in  butter  or  cheese  making,  largely  prevails 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  tenant  with  a  large  holding,  and  poaaessed  of  rerv 
Considerable  means  indeed,  coming  into  town  daily  and  disposing  of  his 
"upply  from  door  to  door. 


in  this  counly.  The  business  is  fostered  by  the  ready  g?^lw« 
access  afforded  by  railways  to  Glasgow  and  several  other  avd  Dum- 
towns  along  the  Clyde.  barton. 

(46.)  Dairy  work  of  this  kind  entails,  as  in  StirUngshire,  The  dairy 
very  early  hours,  especially  where  the  dairies  are  distant  from  *^'™- 
town  or  station,  and  is  severe  upon  those  engaged  in  it, 
among  whom  the  wife  of  the  small  farmer  hem  perhaps 
the  heaviest  part.  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  branch 
of  farming  that  has  prospered  in  spite  of  the  general 
adversity. 

(47.)  The  land  is  chiefly  held  by  large  proprietors,  but,  as  Owners 
might  be  expected,  the  more  extensive  estates  comprise  a  °'  ^^^' 
large  proportion  of  mere  mountain  land.  Sir  James 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  with  possession  of  60,000  acres,  holds 
only  S,000  acres  arable.  As  regards  the  cultivated  district 
ffenerally  it  appears  from  the  agricultural  returns  {see 
Appendix  A.),  that  out  of  a  total  of  about  45,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  occupied,  about  6,000  is  held  by  the 
owners. 

In  the  eastern  or  detached  portion  of  the  county  the 

Eroportion  of  occupying  owners,  with  small  holdings,  must 
e  considerable,  for  in  a  district  of  32  square  miles  about 
200  individuals  own  and  frmn  their  own  land. 


L  Prbsbnt  Supply  of  Labour. 

(48.)  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  labour,  I  was  informed  that   ^^^^^ 
there  is  usually  no  jpreat  difficulty  in  finding  hands  for  the  ^^Htonal 
ordinary  hiring  penods,  year  and  half-year,  but  that  at  the  hands, 
hay  and  harvest  seasons  there  was  always  a  scarcity  of 
labour. 

In  respect  of  females  for  dairy  work,  the  scarcity  seemed 
to  be  prd^  constant. 

There  had  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  farm  employ^   Decrease, 
generally  during  the  last  ten  years;  the  cause  attnbuted 
beine  the  higher  wacres  given  to  miners  and  those  engaged 
in  other  competing  industries. 

(49.)  Immigration  of  Irishmen  at  the  hay,  harvest,  and  J™p*' 
potato  seasons  is  still  heard  of  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  ^l^lar 
but  about  the  Kirkintillooh  district  it  had  ceased.  seasons. 

(50.)  In  general  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  was  con-  BffidenQ-  of 
sidered  to  be  less  than  it  had  been  formerly,  and  this  partly   l*bo^»rer. 
from  the  fact  that  the  hands  take  to  other  occupations  for  a 
time,  when  tempted  by  higher  wages ;  and  thus  when  not 
beginning  life  with  frurm  work  they  are  less  fitted  for  it 
afterwards. 

The  spokesman  of  the  men  at  one  meeting  stated  that 
the  young  labourer  had  something  to  do  to  Wt  those  of 
old  times,  but  that  they  were  as  good  as  those  living  in 
other  districts. 

(51.)  It  was  also  said  that  competing  industries  with  high  Land  not 
wages  took  away  at  any  time  the  best  men,  thus  leaving   ^^^^^^^'^ 
to  the  farmers  the  less  efficient.    There  was  no  starving  of 
land,  but  with  the  present  value  of  farm  produce,  and  high 
wages  of  the  employed,  formers  ne^sessarily  reduced  some- 
what their  labour  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  finding 
workers  at  the  busy  seasons,  some  employers  had  been 
compeUed  t-o  increase  the  roll  of  the  regular  staff. 

(52.)  In  the  Vale  of  Leven  there  are  dye-works,  forges,  and  Ooropotinr; 
ship-building  yards,  and  to  the  east  iron- works,  mining,   industriPK. 
ana  other   enterprises;    but  the  iron  and  mining  works 
would  seem  most  to  atti*act  the  agricultural  labourer. 


II.  Conditions  of  Enoagbmbnt. 

(53.)  The  large  part  taken  in  farm  duties  by  servants  hired   Employ- 
for  the  six  months  or  year  renders  the  employment  of  JJ^^r. 
a  great  portion  of  the  staff  regular  and  continuous ;  while 
the  remainder  necessarily  depend    upon    the    occasional 
needs  of  the  farmer,  the  weather,  and  other  conditions. 

(54.)  The  married  ploughmen  and  cattiemen  are  usually  Terms  of 
hired  by  the  year,  and  in  this  county  at  so  much  a  week ;   ^^p^^- 
single  men  and  daiiy  women  by  the  half-year  at  so  much 
the  half-year ;    field  workers  and    boys  by  the  day,  and 
ordinary  labomrers  by  the  day  or  week,  but  such  day- 
workers  may  also  be  engaged  by  the  piece. 

r55.)  Upon  the  question  of  what  is  the  number  of  hours  Homs  of 

ordinarily  devoted  by  the  labourer  to  the  service  of  the  puf^^hmen. 

farmer,  the  preliminai^  remarks  in  Para.  21  relating  to  . 
Stirlingshire  apply  to  Dumbartonshire  also. 

In  respect  to  the  actual  hours  of  labour  of  ploughmen 
in  the  latter  county,  these  in  the  snmmer  time  are  some- 
what longer  than  those  in  force  in  StirUngshire :  I  o'clock 
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and  not  1.30  is  starting  time  in  the  afteraoon.  But  in 
winter  there  wonld  seem  to  be,  according  to  the  masters,  less 
urgency  in  the  morning,  for  5.30  was  given  as  the  time 
for  appearance  at  the  stable,  preparatory  to  work  at  day- 
light. ^     , 

The  men  put  it  that  5  was  neveithdess  the  hour  ex- 
pccted  in  at  least  the  northern  half  of  Jie  county  (though 
M6  was  tolerated),  and  carting  at  6.30  was  not  unknown 

Grass  cutting  before  breakfast  m  summer  was  said  to  be 
rare,  while  Urr.  work  in  the  winter  morning  had  entu^y 
ceasid.  For  tnis  latter  advantajfe  credit  was  given  to  the 
travelling  threshing  machines,  which  did  at  any  time  of  the 
day  the  work  required  formerly  from  the  men  m  the  dark- 
ness of  the  morning.  As  to  cessation  of  work  with  cessa- 
tion  of  liKht,  they  considered  this  more  nomin^  than  real 
for  it  amounted  only  to  getting  clear  of  all  jobs  by  about 
6  instead  of  about  7,  the  time  in  summer. 

With  recard  to  the  management  of  horses,  it  was  the 
custom  to  rive  them  a  second  feed  at  6  o'clock  a.m.,  but  it 
^vas  not  the  practice,  even  in  high  summer,  to  turn  out  the 
working  horses  into  the  fields  at  6  for  the  night. 

Taking  the  statements  both  of  masters  and  men  into  con- 
sideration, I  estimate  the  total  hours  occupied  in  summer 
to  amount  to  11  hours  45  minutes  to  12  hours;  and  in 
winter,  there  being  a  difference  m  the  time  demanded  by 
various  employers,  the  hours  may  be  said  to  range  froni  9i 
to  10  hours,  although  hy  some  the  work  was  extended  to 
10§  or  10}  at  occasional  times. 

(56 )  The  hours  of  work  for  dairy  women  were  admitted 
to  be  long  on  all  hands.  The  two  points,  5  a.m.  to  7  p.ro ., 
appear  at  first  to  correspond  to  the  men's  tune  as  pven  by 
themselves,  but  although  less  labour  than  this  is  afforded 
by  the  women  field-workers,  whose  whole  working  hours 
are  from  7  to  6  in  the  summer,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  indoor  (kitchen  or  dairy)  women's  hours  from  5  a,m. 
to  7  p.m.  are  more  arduous  than  the  m*».n  s,  from  the  short 
rest  after  meals,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  milking  ana 
subsequent  dairy  or  indoor  duties  do  not  always  stop  at  /. 

(57.)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  notes  of  the 
evidence  of  two  milkmaids  whom  the  employer  was  good 
enough  to  summon  into  the  house.  The  spokeswoman 
stated :  "  We  can't  complain  of  our  work  ;  we  start  at  5  a.m., 
'*  and  then  we  milk  tiU  7-  We  have  breakfast,  porridge,  at 
**  7,  and  a  further  breakfast  at  8.  In  the  house  we  start  at 
**  once  to  work  after  meal,  which  occupies  scarcely  half  an 
"  hour.  Dinner  is  at  12 ;  start  as  soon  as  finished  to  go 
"  and  feed  the  cows  ;  we  work  away  with  straw,  turnips, 
"  and  other  jobs  till  4,  when  we  have  tea.  Then  feed  <x>ws 
"  again ;  rest  from  5.30  to  7,  then  milk  tiU  8 ;  then  fodder 
"  cows,  which  takes  half  an  hour." 

(oH.)  At  the  meeting  of  farmers  of  the  county,  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  had  a  dairy  of  70  cows  usually  in  milk  at  one  time, 
stated  that  at  farms  round  about  Glasgow  the  hours  were 
as  follows  :— Rise  at  3.30  a.m.  winter  and  summer,  to  begin 
at  3.40  the  milking  of  cows,  which  have  not  to  be  fetched, 
the  milking  cows  being  always  under  cover  day  and  night. 
Short  breakfest  at  6,  and  again  at  8.30;  work  again  till 
12,  when  dinner,  for  which  an  hour  is  usually  ^ven ;  bjrre- 
work  at  one,  giving  cows  raw  meat,  and  preparing  evening 
meal  till  three ;  tea  at  3,  scones,  bread  and  cheese,  and 
tea ;  milking  at  3.40,  and  expected  to  finish  at  6  ;  clean- 
ing of  pots  and  pans  is  done  partly  by  the  housemaid  and 
partly  by  the  family  of  the  farmer.  The  cleaning  of  the 
byre  is  performed  by  the  byreman. 

(59.)  These  early  hours  are  stated  to  be  required  in  order 
to  get  new  milk  into  Glasgov/  by  6.30. 

Having  inquired  whether,  after  such  hours,  the  women 
were  not  quickly  to  bed  by  7,  I  was  informed  that 
though  they  were  at  liberty  to  go.  they  often  did  not,  and 
were  so  for  from  being  worn  out  that  they  had  frequently  to 
be  hastened  to  their  couch.  Most  of  the  women  I  saw  had 
a  strong,  muscular,  and  healthy  appearance,  though  one  or 
two  looked  otherwise ;  but  none  belonged  to  this  particuhir 
farm. 

(60.)  The  hours  of  cattlemen,  shepherds,  day-labourers 
and  female  field-workers  In  summer  and  winter,  comprised 
the  usual  span  allotted  to  each  class  respectively,  and  as 
detailed  for  Stirlingshire. 

III.  Wagks  and  Earnings. 

(61.)  In  this  county  remuneration  was  chiefly  by  money 
payment,  with  a  slight  addition  of  supplies  over  and  above 
the  free  house,  &c.  .^    ,  ^      ^  .        .  xi    • 

The  wages  and  earnings  specified  by  the  masters  at  tJieir 
meeting  were  very  generally  concurred  in  by  the  men; 
**  correct  enough  *^  was  the  expression  used  by  them  at  one 
of  the  inquiries  held  for  their  side. 


(62.)  The  figures,  which  rule  somewhat  higher  than  in       The 
Stirlingshire,  may  be  stated  thus  : —  Agj^xcw 

The  engagement  bein^^  by  the  year  at  weekly  wage,  the   L^^ufl 
married  ploughman  receives  per  week  in  money  20».to  2U.,  „  — 

Or  by  the  year      -  -  -    52    0 

Allowances,  house       -        -        -      6    0 

„         meal  (one  boll)  •      0  17 

„         bag  of  potatoes         -      0    6 

„         coal  dnven  lbs.  to  30ff. 

(say)  .        -        -      I    0 


d.  £  t,  d. 
0  to  54  12  0 
0  - 

6  - 

0  — 


0 


7    3    6 


work  ^rA 


Total  earnings  -   £69    3    6    £6\  15    6 

(6^.)  On  these  figures  the  only  qualifying  observations  Mfn* 
from  the  men  that  I  have  noted  is  that  cartage  of  coals  was  ^'^^'- 
considered  rather  high,  but  that  no  doubt  distance  had  to  be 
considered. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  figure  struck  is  IL 
only,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  coal  store  might  be 
distant  from  one  mile  to  15  miles.  In  one  respect  the 
men  went  beyond  the  masters,  for  they  stated  that  some 
ploughmen  recsived  22s,  per  week. 

At  a  personal  interview  with  a  **  milkman "  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkintilloch  (whose  duties  would  be  to  drive  the 
milk  into  town  and  dispose  thereof),  he  stated  his  wages  to 
be  in  money  52/.  per  annum,  which,  with  four  bi^^  of 
potatoes  ana  two  bolls  of  meal  and  house,  &c.,  as  above, 
made  up  a  sum  of  60/.  I9s. 

(6.U .)  For  unmarried  men  boarding  in  the  framhouse,  the  ging v  r  ^ 
rate  for  the  half  year  ranged  from  10/.  to  17/.  according  to 
age  and  experience. 

(63b.)  The  wages  of  females,  field  workers,  run  from  wo;nm. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  day.      Byre  women  receive  8/.  to  121. 
the  half  year  with  board.     Dairy  women,  10/.  to  12/.,  also 
with  board. 

(64.)  In  this,  as  in  several  other  districts,  it  was  said  that 
piece  work  was  not  much  in  favour. 

For  turnip  cultivation,  however,  it  prevailed,  thout^h 
women  were  not  much  employed  under  that  form  of  engage- 
ment.    Prices  given  were  as  follows : — 

Thinning  turnips  about      -    10s.  an  acre 

Pulling         „  „  -      8*.  to  10*.      „ 

For  potato  hoeing    „  -    10*.  „  15*.     „ 

Drainers'  wages  were  estimated  by  the  day  at  4s,  6d,^ 
dyke  builders,  4s,  6d,  to  5*.  a  day,  or  1*.  to  1*.  6c/.  a  yard,  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  higher  wage  may  only  indicate  the 
greater  width  or  height  of  wall.  Quarrymen  at  the  time  of 
inquiry  were  receiving  24s.  a  week. 

(65.)  The  usual  arrangement  prevails  for  the  regular  ser- 
vants as  indicated  in  paragraphs  relating  to  Stirlingshire 
farms.  Extra  hands  rec^ve,  men  4*.  Sd.  to  5s.  per  day ; 
women,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,,  and  sometimes  3*.  6d.  per  day. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  wages  and  earnings  of 
ploughmen  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  many  ])artj 
of  the  county  it  is  only  the  foreman  or  best  man  who  has  a 
cottage  on  the  farm.  But  it  waa,  nevertheless,  agreed  that 
an  ordinary  man,  supplied  with  a  cottage,  would  earn 
about  60/.  per  annum  in  all. 

(66.)  At  the  frum  of  Millandhu  near  Cardross,  the  tenant 
specifies  the  current  rate  of  weekly  money  wages  as  at  20s. 
to  21*.,  but  he  enters  also  an  increase  of  the  allowances 
to  a  boll  of  meal  twice  a  year,  and  potatoes  to  five  bags. 

His  figures  for  total  eamiii|^  and  supplies  are  228,  to 
24*.  a  week.  In  this  calculation  al  ower  figure  than  51 
for  house  accommodation  must  have  been  intended,  for 
otherwise  the  minimum  appears  to  me  to  reach  23*.  7d.  a 
week.  The  spokesman  for  the  frurmers  at  the  general 
meeting  statea,  and  has  recorded  in  his  memorandum, 
that  the  total  earnings  may  be  regarded  as  from  21*.  a 
week  representing  54/.  12*.  a  year,  to  24*.  a  week  repre- 
senting 62/.  8*. 

Stirlingshire  and  Dum bartons hirb 

IV.  CoTTAGB  Accommodation. 

(670  lu  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  remaining  heads  of  suw^r- 
inqui]^,  I  will  now  state  effect  of  the  evidence  relating  to 
them  for  both  counties  under  revision. 

The  usual  fa^m  village  system  prevails  in  the  district. 
There  was  a  very  general  complaint  that  the  cottages  were 
deficient  in  number,  and  the  previous  paragraph  has  shown 
that  one  cottage  was  in  many  farms  all  that  was  afforded. 
But  these  were  small  holdings,  and  indeed  in  some  there 
was  no  cottage  at  all,  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  bdng 
performed  by  the  tenant  and  his  family.  Still  the  need  of 
one  or  more  cottages  was  frequently  pressed  as  a  necessity 
even  on  small  farms. 
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Thb  Large  holdings  were  fairly  provided  in  some  cases,  and 

isMicvL-  ^\^Q  complaint  was  not  perhaps  so  strong  from  that  quarter. 
LiS)^jtjMu  Near  Drymen  it  was  said  that  very  few  farms  ever  hcfd  any 

cottages,  the  custom  being  to  have  the  men  living  in  the 
Formerly  f^fj^  house,  or  separately  in  bothies ;  now  however  there 
JJared.         are  some.     In  the  Carse  country  bothies  were  formerly  the 

only  form  of  dwelling  approprii^ed  to  labourers. 

But  in  visits  near  Stirling,  I  came  several  times  unon 

rows  of  cottages  attached  to  farms ;  though  no  doubt  tney 

bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  erected  in  recent  years. 

Xow  in        Nevertheless  taking  the  whole  district  together  there  was 

dentud.       1^  yeiy  general  desire  for  more  house  accommodation,  thus 

enabung  the  farmers  to  have  in  their  service  more  married 


Siniulion. 


Condition 

tndeon* 

»tractum. 


(68.)  The  position  of  the  cottages,  as  buildings  forming 
part  of  the  farm  premises,  were  very  generally  handy  to  the 
steadings,  and  though  there  were  cases  where  the  distance 
was  rather  great,  this  arose  sometimes  from  the  conversion 
of  a  farm  house  of  a  small  absorbed  farm  to  the  purpose  of 
a  cottage  or  cottages,  or  the  adoption  of  the  actual  cottages 
of  such  a  farm. 

{69,)  The  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  in  these  counties 
was  not  quite  so  defective  as  in  some  otner  districts  visited, 
but  the  condition  of  too  many  of  them  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  old  cottages  were  very  generally  in  poor  condition,  but 
these  were  not  numerous.  The  converted  farm  houses 
were  occasionally  singularly  deficient  in  condition  and 
comfort,  though  at  times  the  large  kitchen  of  the  old 
dwelling  prov^  a  great  advantage  to  the  parties  now  in 
occupation.  Near  Stirling  I  saw  both  very  good  and  very 
inferior  accommodation. 

One  old  farm  house  in  the  reiy  flat  Carse,  level  with  the 
ground,  and  with  a  byre  in  one  portion,  sufPered  sadly 
mm  want  of  drainage;  and  the  innabitant,  the  grieve  of 
the  farm,  complained  of  percolation  from  the  byre  into 
the  old  adjacent  kitchen,  which  however  he  did  not 
inhabit. 

The  return  from  a  tenant  farmer  is,  under  this  head, 
"very  good,"  but  speaking  generally,  the  remark  of  the 
spokesman  at  a  farmers'  meeting  may  be  adopted  that  "  to 
**  say  that  half  of  the  cottages  in  Stirlingshire  were  bad  is 
*'  too  strong ; "  but  that  too  many  were  in  an  indifferent 
condition  was  clear. 

Although  I  did  at  times  notice  some  to  which  the  ex- 
pression "verj  bad"  was  perfectly  applicable,  the  more 
general  condition  was  this — Fairly  good  construction 
substantially,  but  with  damp  affecting  the  walls  and  some- 
times the  floors,  the  damp  being  caused  almost  invariably 
and  with  persistent  regularity  by  an  earth  bank  against  the 
back  wall. 

This  state  of  things  could  ofcen  have  been  remedied 
without  much  expense,  and,  as  stated  in  a  former  report, 
only  required  the  co-operation  of  the  parties  interested. 

In  Dumbartonshire  the  description  above  given  would 
apply  generally. 

In  both  counties  laterobuilt  dwellings  were  always  fairly 
well  built  and  supplied  with  various  conveniences,  and 
there  were  signs  of  a  steady  growth  of  such  dwellings. 

The  materials  were  generally  stone  and  lime  with  slate 
roofs,  the  floors  sometimes  wood,  more  frequently  stone 
flags,  rather  rough,  or  cement.  The  cement  was  not  always 
sound,  but  knowing  the  ill-usage  that  this  has  often  to 
submit  to  from  the  tenants,  I  cannot  assert  that  this  was 
a  defect  for  which  others  should  be  held  responsible. 

Ar^ommo-  (79.)  Room  and  kitchen  was  the  prevailing  arrangement  in 

<^*'''>"-  the  dwellings  visited,  and  as  reported  of  them  by  both 

farmers  and  men ;  but  now  and  then  a  single  room  was 
all  that  was  really  available,  though  there  might  be  in  such 
cases  another  division  of  the  dwelling,  but  unfit  for  habita- 
tion ;  and  a  pantry  or  scullery  was  the  usual  addition 
indoors. 
>>w  (SO.)  The  new  cottages  generally  possessed  three  rooms, 

cotUTPs.  with  pantry,  or  scullery,  or  both,  and  good  arrangements 
outsioe.  It  was  on  one  occasion  complained  that  the  ash  pit 
was  too  near ;  but  unless  placed  within  easv  reach  such 
places  would  not  be  used,  and  a  midden  might  be  formed 
at  the  door.  In  the  particular  case  the  distance  was  about 
IS  to  20  yards,  but  I  obsen'ed  that  the  good  woman  had 
no  small  family  and  thus  her  own  journeys  to  and  fro 
would  be  very  limited. 

The  size  of  the  large  room,  kitchen,  in  both  old  and  new 
cottages  varied  from  13  feet  by  12  feet  to  15  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  the  practice  was  universal  of  placing  two  beds  in  fihe 
kitchen.  But  the  old  box  bed,  well  raised  from  the 
ground,  with  wood  work  or  curtains  all  round  to  the 


ceiling,  was  becoming  less  frequent;  open  iron  betif reads       B.-iir. 
being  common.  Stibwxg 
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In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  latterwould  be  preferable  baston. 
for  cleanliness  and  airing,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
with  such  an  arrangement  any  privacy  whatever  cau  be 
obtained.  The  old  box  beds  were  a  necessity  of  the  times 
in  view  of  the  miserable  construction  of  the  old  cottages, 
but  now,  with  better  accommodation  always  advancing, 
they  are  not  so  much  required,  and  their  gradual  removail 
is  an  advantage;  but  unquestionably  they  were  well 
contrived  for  enabling  the  occupants  to  withdraw  from 
observation. 

(72.)  As  regards  the  supply  of  water  this  in  most  cases  was   Water 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  convenient  in  position,  though  supply- 
occasionally  the  distance  was  rather  great.     In  some  new 
cottages  where  in  structure  and  accommodation  all  was 
done  that  could  be  reasonably  expected,  water  was  also 
laid  on. 

This  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  advantage  for  reasons 
assigned  in  my  last  Report,  that  relating  to  Ayrshire  and 
Reiurew. 

(73. )  I  never  heard  any  complaint  as  to  the  houses  having  dentil  .tin. 
been  constructed  so  as  t^  afford  no  ventilation,  but  rather 
the  other  way,  that  they  had  too  much.  In  some  new 
buildings  arranged  b^  the  proprietor  so  that  no  box  or 
other  beds  should  be  m  the  kitchen,  the  beds  were  placed 
in  two  ai^oining  closets,  built  for  the  purpose,  but  without 
fireplaces.  With  doors  open  to  the  kitchen  all  day,  they 
would  probably  derive  some  heat  therefrom,  but  the  men 
objected  strongly  to  the  arrangement,  and  complained  of 
the  cold  caused  by  the  draughts  from  the  respective 
windows. 

(74.)  The  matter  of  the  draught  was  only  stated  as  an  ^^[^hc^ 
a^gpravation,  the  real  complaint  was  being  turned  out  of  iSodt. 
the  kitchen.    In  conversation  with  wives  of  good  manners 
and  with  very  tidy  houses,  I  found  a  very  general  desire  to 
retain  the  customary  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  living 
room,  whatever  extra  accommodation  they  might  have. 

Indeed  I  have  observed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland 
that  the  additional  room,  although  furnished,  was  sometimes 
neglected,  it  beima;  considered  a  great  point  to  have  all  the 
ehfldren  if  possime  in  the  same  room,  even  when  their 
ages  rendered  such  a  course  highly  inexpedient. 

(75.)  In  the  matter  of  drainage  it  was  not  always  easv  to  Dnina^:?. 
ascertain  whether  subsoil  drainage  round  the  building  had 
ever  been  effected,  but  my  impression  is  that  as  a  rule  with 
old  dwellings  there  never  had  been  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  that  with  some  new  buildings  it  was  dmerent.  With 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  refuse  ^vater,  there  was  often  the 
usual  provision  of  an  outside  drain,  but  open  channels 
were  also  in  use  and  more  commonly  the  ash  pit. 

(76.)  Some  provision  was  usually  made  for  coals,  urivies,    Oathouses. 
and  other  outside  conveniences.    There  was  perhaps  rather  a 
want  of  privies,  but  nevertheless  a  large  number  of  houses 
were  so  pronded,  and  the  practice  of  erecting  them  was 
evidently  extending. 

There  was  not  always  one  to  everv  house.  To  require 
the  erection  of  individual  places  for  the  separate  use  of  each 
cottage  tends,  from  the  cost,  to  their  being  not  erected  at 
all.  For  one  ought  t<>  be  sufficient  for  several  cottages,  and 
the  combined  offensiveness  of  one  would  be  a  less  dis- 
advantage than  the  distributed  offensiveness  of  six.  But 
although  at  one  farm  I  found  that  one  building  sufficed 
for  three  cottages,  and  that  the  parties  lived  in  narmony, 
the  prevailing  practice  was  to  avoid  discord  by  allowing  a 
closet  to  each  cottage. 

It  appears,  however,  that  County  Councils  are  preparing 
to  insist  that  every  cottage  shall  have  its  separate  closet. 
Coal  houses  were  common  enough  additions  to  the  cottages 
in  this  district. 

(77.)  Although,  from  the  general  practice  of  transferring  B«nt 
possession  of  cottoges  and  small  gardens  to  the  engaged 
servants  of  a  farm  as  part  of  their  wages,  no  rent  is 
specified  or  even  estimated,  a  value  must  be  set  upon  the 
accommodation  when  the  total  earnings  come  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

There  was  some  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  value, 
for  farmers  formed  different  estimates,  and  labourers  some- 
times disagreed  with  all  of  them.  But  the  figures  ruled 
from  3(.  ws.  to  bl,  according  to  accommodation  or  near- 
ness to  town  ;  and  the  rates  and  taxes,  when  mentioned  at 
all,  were  put  for  a  41.  house  at  12s. 

These  figures,  while  high  enough  for  the  ordinary  run 
of  inferior  dwellings,  could  not,  even  the  highest,  represent 
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the  interest  fairly  to  be  estioiated  on  the  expenditure  in- 
curred for  many  sound  and  commodious  dwellings. 

It  is>  of  course,  understood  that  the  landlord  obtains  no 
direct  return  at  all  from  the  farm  cottages,  however  costly. 
Only  in  a  very  qualified  degree  may  he  be  said  to  receive 
any  return  on  his  outlay,  and  that  is  by  the  possibly  higher 
rent  which  a  tenant  would  give  for  his  farm  as  a  whole,  on 
observing  that  it  was  provided  with  good  and  superior 
cottages. 

(78.)  The  farms  in  the  two  counties  being  small,  and  culti- 
vated very  much  by  young  or  unmarried  men,  accommoda- 
tion for  these  is  usually  arranged  for  on  the  premises,  eitherin 
the  form  of  a  mere  sleeping  place,  and  living  and  feeding 
in  the  kitchen,  or  of  a  separate  room  used  both  for  living 
and  sleeping,  or  \dth  two  rooms  (a  rare  provision),  one  for 
taking  tneir  meals,  if  so  arranged',  and  a  closet  or  loft  for 
sleeping. 

Although  the  term  *'  bothy  *'  would  be  more  applicable  to 
the  latter  arrangement,  it  is  used  also  to  describe  mere 
sleeping  places.  Such  sleeping  places  and  feeding  in  the 
kitchen  were  the  more  usual  provision. 

Two  or  three  bothies  I  saw  were  well  built  and  comfort- 
able rooms,  forming  part  of  the  farm  buildings ;  these 
were  supplied  with  water  imd  a  woman  attended  to  them. 
Others  were  roomy  places,  used  also  for  the  farmers* 
harness  room,  and  occasionally  I  found  a  fire  ready  to 
receive  the  men.    Some  were  comfortless  and  in  bad  repair. 

The  places  where  sleepin|^  alone  was  provided  for  were, 
at  times,  very  poor  indeed.  Entering  into  a  stable  you 
ascended  by  a  ladder  to  the  spot  in  question  which  too 
often  was  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  necessarily  cold  and 
cheerless.  And  yet  I  was  told  that  they  were  much  im- 
proved from  former  times,  when  the  roof  was  not  boarded ; 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  slate  nails,  and  caution 
exercised  in  getting  out  of  bed  not  to  fall  over  the  few 
planks  supporting  the  bed,  and  down  upon  the  horses 
Delow. 

The  stable  arrangement,  however,  is  not  now  the  only 
resort,  for  in  some  places  fair  sleeping  accommodation  was 
provided  over  the  outbuildings  immediately  attached  to  the 
farm  house. 

Vlll.  Gardens  and  Allotments. 

(79.)  In  nearly  every  case  the  cotmen  had  gardens  with 
their  cottages,  either  immediately  in  front,  or  at  a  little 
distance.  Cultivation  was  general,  but  though  more 
attended  to  than  in  the  North  was  not,  perhaps,  practised 
so  constantly  or  completely  as  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  the  usual  produce. 
Flower  gardens  were  very  rare  indeed.  The  whole  extent 
varied  ^m  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  acre,  and  some- 
times less.     1  had  no  complaints  as  to  their  dimensions. 

(80.)  The  information  given  as  to  the  indifference  of 
labourers  for  the  acquisition  of  allotments,  corresponded  very 
largely  with  that  afforded  in  other  districts.  But,  as  in  the 
counties  last  visited,  there  were  reasons  given  by  the  men 
for  their  negative  attitude,  tending  to  show  tnat  under 
other  circumstances  they  might  be  willing  to  possess  small 
plots  of  land.  Thus,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  after 
their  master's  work  ;  that  shorter  hours  would  enable  them 
•to  have  leismre  for  cultivating,  and  so  on. 

IX.  Benefit  Societies. 

(81.)  Benefit  societies  for  farm  servants  alone  I  could  not 
hear  of  at  all .  There  were  instances  of  men  joining  so-called 
death  societies  of  a  general  character,  formed  to  provide 
for  funeral  expenses ;  and  occasionally  I  heard  of  life  insur- 
ances in  ordinary  insmrance  companies,  the  object  in  this 
case  being  usually  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  family  at  death, 
and  not,  as  in  some  instances  in  the  North,  for  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum  at  a  fixed  date. 

X.  Trade  Unions. 

(82.)  To  the  questions  put  on  this  head  the  replies  were 
almost  always  in  the  negative;  at  Clyde  Bank,  however,  the 
labourers  said  that  the  Ploughmen's  Fedend  Union  had 
made  a  commencement  in  Dumbartonshire.  Something  in 
the  nature  of  a  strike  by  women,  unconnected  with  a 
union,  was  attempted  in  Stirlingshire  in  a  purely  agricul- 
tural district,  but  it  failed,  as  is  indicated  in  paragraph  1 1 
of  this  Report. 

XI.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and 
Employed. 

(83.)  ITie  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  was 
generally  spoken  of  by  both  sides  m  a  favourable  manner, 


"  fairly  sal  isfactory  "  and  *'  veiy  fidr  "  being  the  expressions       Tsi 
usually  adopted.     At  Clyde  Bank  it  was  steted  by  the    ^?^ 
farm  servants  to  be  '*  a  little  upset  by  the  advent  of  the    LABotBis. 
**  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  but  now  fairly  good."    A        — 
large  employer  of  labour  adopted  in  his  written  reply  the 
very  same  expression,  but  adds,  "  not  so  good   as  some 
years  ago,"  owing  t<i  a  change  of  demeanour  on  the  part 
of   the  men   from  reading  certain  weekly  papers  from 
Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  good  understanding  that  at  least 
occasionally  prevails,  a  tenant  farmer  in  Stiriingshire  in- 
formed me  that  coming  home  to  his  iarm  eariy  one  morn- 
ing in  harvest  time,  he  was  about  to  request  the  men  to 
start  at  once  to  the  in-gathering  of  a  crop,  when  he  found 
that  his  men  had  voluntarily  risen  at  a  very  early  hour  and 
accomplished  most  of  the  work  he  had  in  view ;  of  this  he 
knew  other  instances. 

XII.  General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

(84.)  In  so  far  as  the  question  of  wages  affects  the  general  Wap:w. 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  there  is  no  question 
that  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  in  view  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  he  stands  well.  Al- 
though in  one  or  two  cases  there  was  an  indication  that  the 
present  wages  were  considered  reasonable  only  because  of 
present  low  prices  for  farm  produce,  the  impression  left 
upon  me  as  to  the  majority  of  instances  was  that  the  men 
considered  their  position  in  respect  of  earnings  satis£act<»y ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  very  rarely  happened  that  the 
wages  were  commented  on  at  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  complained 
of,  for  I  understood  that  in  spite  of  general  depresaion  of 
trade  wages  had  not  fallen,  while  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  had  diminished. 

At  Falkirk  the  spokesman  for  the  labouring  men  said 
that  their  condition  was  much  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  I  believe  he  was  at  work  at  a  farm  where  there  had 
been  no  rise  of  wages  (though  they  may  have  been 
high  originally).  At  the  farmers'  meeting  the  spokes- 
man stated  that  the  *'  general  condition  was  veiy 
**  good  indeed — ^wages  are  doubled  since  I  commenced 
**  farming.'*  Asked  if  any  rise  since  1882  he  stated  that 
ploughmen  had  advanced  nearly  5/.,  and  unmarried  men  and 
women  in  proportion,  and  that  formerly  longer  hours  were 
required  and  more  work  was  done. 

At  Stirling  the  masters  alleged  that  even  **  in  the  last  10 
"  years  wages  of  married  ploughmen  had  risen  5/.,  and  the 
**  necessaries  of  life  had  fallen." 

At  Drymen,  in  the  same  county,  the  evidence  was  that 
the  '*  general  condition  would  be  better  if  there  were  not 
**  a  run  on  the  whisky  shops  [this  fault  has  very  rsrely 
'*  been  presented  to  me  as  an  ordinaiy  vice].  Still,  they 
**  are  very  well  off  as  a  rule.  Wages  have  gone  up  since 
**  1880.  A  few  save  money.  I  know  of  one  man  saving 
"  L\5/.  in  a  year." 

(85.)  A  ploughman  of  about  50  years  of  age,  speakingin  his  Food  d 
own  cottage,  while  complaining  of  several  things,  said  that  bamied 
wages  were  good,  and  that  "  the  men  living  in  the  furmer's  *^'^^*''' 
*•  house  had  improved  their  meating  of  late  years.    They 
**  insist  upon  getting  good  food  and,  if  not  supplied,  will 
"  rise  ana  go.     When  I  was  in  their  place  I  would  go  a 
"  whole  year  without  tasting  either  tea  or  white  bread." 

In  Dumbartonshire  it  was  said  upon  the  question  of 
wages  that  "  the  food  of  unmarried  men  has  increased  in 
''  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
•*  is  therefore  greater." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  innkeeper  at  Drymen  and  farmer,  and 
once  a  ploughman,  after  stating  that  formerly  the  wages  of 
an  unmarried  ploughman  living  in  his  father's  house  were 
8/.  the  half-year,  added  that  the  food  consisted  of  porridge 
and  milk  in  the  morning,  followed  by  oat  cake,  and  he  did 
not  find  (in  answer  to  my  question)  that  this  was  too  much 
oat  food.  Middle  of  the  day,  broth  and  mutton,  occa- 
sionally beef,  being  the  salted  side  cf  a  bullock  prepared 
in  November.  Tea  on  Sundays  instead  of  porridge.  In 
the  evening  usually  porridge.  About  20  years  ugo  he  had 
a  mixture  of  potatoes'  and  milk  hot  in  the  evening  as  a 
change.  The  potatoes  were  crushed  with  a  beetle  by  the 
men,  who  took  it  in  turns.  Over  the  whole  dripping  or 
cream  was  poured.  This  mixture  was  much  enjoyed.  jiirrieJ, 
"  The  practice  of  the  men's  wives  giving  their  husbands  men's  f**^ 
"  tea  and  white  bread  i&  partly  due  to  their  desire  to  be 
**  saved  trouble."* 


♦  See  remarks  by  both  employers  and  employed  on  diaodvantage  of 
this.  Report  on  Ayr,  Eenfrew,  and  Argyll,  par.  ft8.  Report  <m  lAnark 
and  Linlithgow,  par.  60. 
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Thb  (86.)  W  ith  regard  to  cottages  it  will  have  bee :;  observ  ed  that 

kBVOUt-    ^Yiile  something  is  being  done,  they  are  still  rather  limited 
iJSSiuB.  in  number,  and  of  that  numbe»  only  a  very  few  of  the 
—       older  ones  are  free  from  the  prevailing  fault  of  damp.    A 
^**<^      better  supply,  and  correction  of  the  faidt  in  question,  would 
go  far  to  establish  a  favourable  view  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Thrift  tad  (87.)  It  was  made  clear  to  me  that  with  current  wages  and 
nnne^  concurrent  priced  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  saving  could  be 
efected,  but  the  tendency  of  the  labouring  class,  as  noted 
in  my  Report  on  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Argyllshire, 
to  live  in  better  style  prevents  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  corresponding  to  the  increased  means.  Indeed  it 
is  a  question  whether,  as  a  rule,  the  actual  amount 
now  saved  is  in  excess  of  the  savings  of  former  times. 
It  was  a  rather  delicate  inquiry  to  put  to  the  men 
themselves,  and  they  would  neither  admit  that  their 
opportunities  of  laying  by  were  greater,  nor  that  they 
did  not  act  with  reasonable  prudence.  The  absence 
of  thrift  amongst  the  married  men  in  these  times  was 
partly  attributed  to  the  want  of  management  on  the 
part  of  the  wives,  who  incurred  expenditure  for  articles 
formei:ly  supplied  more  economically  from  their  own  hands. 
But  it  was  also  allowed  that  with  the  whole  family  there 
was  a  growing  expansion  of  general  expenditure.  Never- 
theless some  careful  men  and  women  were  to  be  found 
everywhere. 

As  regards  young  unmarried  men,  it  is  quite  obvious  to 
anyone  that,  with  their  good  wages  and  living  and  boarding 
in  farm  houses,  their  opportunities  of  saving  are  con- 
siderable. But  they  do  not  seem  to  have,  as  a  rule,  the 
thrift  of  their  forefathers. 

In  Mr.  Gillespie's  Report  on  Aberdeenshire  and  Kin- 
cardineshire, paragraph  153,  the  above  statement  regarding 
the  position  of  the  unmarried  men  is  borne  out  as  to  those 
counties,  and  a  sum  of  8/.  58.  is  specified  by  a  young  man 
as  the  Slim  necessary  for  yearly  expenditure. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  Renfretv  that  a  small  farmer  told  me 
that  in  his  younger  days  his  necessary  expenditure  was  a 
little  over  41. 
Hpaeai  of       (88.)  Th  ere  arises  from  the  above  the  question  of  the  paying 
'■•**'  days  for  the  unmarried  men.     Some  of  them  are  impatient  at 

having  to  wait  the  half-year  for  their  money,  or  dissatisfied 
that  they  should  have  to  ask  for  instalments ;  a  request  not 
usually  refused.  Yet  I  was  several  times  informed  that 
such  occasional  payments  were  bad  for  the  young  men 
themselves,  and  in  my  last  report  I  (quoted  inadvertently  a 
labourer,  whose  residence  was  really  m  one  of  the  counties 
under  review,  Stirl^shire,  to  show  that  some  ploughmen 
thought  the  same.  That  particular  individual  even  put  it  as 
a  complaint  that  the  masters  obeyed  the  wishes  of  their  men. 
Any  grievance  alleged  on  the  head  of  delay  is  thus  to  my 
mind  an  allegation  only. 

Although  it  seems  established  that  as  a  rule  there  is 
not  that  exercise  of  prudence  formerly  exhibited,  and 
that  as  a  result  the  people  are  **  not  so  well  off,"  as  it  was 
once  shortly  expressed,  not  a  few  cases  coidd  be  mentioned 
where  the  amounts  saved  were  very  striking  indeed, 
the  parties  still  presenting  a  good  and  comfortable 
up})earance.  And  I  have  to  repeat  that  so  far  as  the  Poor 
Hull  is  roncerned,  while  bearing  in  mind  the  stricter  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland,  the  agricultural  labourer  holds  an  honour- 
:i!)!o  ]).'\tUion,  as  may  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of 
certain  returns  furnished  to  me  and  contained  in  Ap- 
])endix  B. 
>riilfttion,  (89-)  There  was  seldom,  from  either  master  or  men,  a  posi- 
^jjj*  tive  and  express  request  for  legislation,  but  from  the  men's 

ithcrside.  side  I  understood,  nevertheless,  that  in  their  view  such  and 
such  changes  in  their  condition  ought  to  be  made,  and  that 
if  not  soon  acceded  to  the  legislature  should  interfere. 

I  observed,  however,  that  the  request  tor  legislation  was 
5cimetinies  made  by  the  young  men  only  and  without 
thought. 

The  masters  were,  I  believe,  of  one  mind  to  be  left 
alone ;  but  at  Stirling  it  was  put  very  emphatically  before 
me  by  the  masters  at  one  of  their  meetings  that  upon 
the  question  of  non-appearance  as  per  engagement,  or 
desertion  of  service,  they  had  a  very  considerable  grievance  to 
present. 

Paragraph  151  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  report  so  correctly 
describes  the  grievance  and  the  diflBculties  of  dealing 
with  it,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  ouote  it  in 
full.  Mr.  Gillespie  says,  "Such  desertion  ot  serv-ice,  in 
'*  which  term  I  include  failure  to  begin  a  term  of  service 
"  according  to  engagement,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been 
'*  found  common  of  late  years  (evidence  109,  129),  and 
'*  some  remedy  is  urgently  demanded  by  the  farmers. 

**  Imprisonment  is  no  longer  competent,  and  arrestment 
*    of  wages  is  also  illegal.    In  these  circumstances  the 


*'  farmers  are  helpless  against  what   is  often  a  serious  B.-m. 

**  hardship  to  them,  and  an  inexcusable  offence  bv  the  Stieling 

"  servants.     It  is  suggested  that  it  be  made  allowable  to  ^J^ito/' 

**  arrest  wages  in  execution  of  a  sheriff's  decree  for  any  — 
**  damages  that  may  be  incurred  by  such  desertion." 

On  this  subject  mv  colleague,  Mr.  Hunter  Priuffle,  has, 
I  believe,  embodied  the  view  of  an  eminent  counsel  in  his 
report  (not  yet  published)  on  the  counties  of  Fife  and 
Kinross.  I  think  it  feir,  however,  to  the  men  to  say  that 
some  concurred  with  the  masters,  that  service  was  obligatory 
in  any  event,  while  others  thought  that,  provided  the 
earnest  money,  or  carles,  were  returned,  the  obligation  to 
serve  would  then  cease. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  return  should  take  place,  these 
last  were  not  agreed ;  some  holding  it  must  be  at  the  same 
fair,  some  before  next  faur,  and  others  any  time  before  the 
date  of  service. 

When  I  pointed  out  that  returning  the  earles  at  all  wae 
a  very  one-sided  arrangement,  if  the  master  could  not  also 
change  Ma  mind,  the  reasonableness  of  this  view  was 
never  contested. 

(90.)  The  masters,  therefore,  while  not  asking  for  legisla- 
tion at  all,  intimated  very  strongly  that  if  changes  were 
to  be  made,  that  subject  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  points  relating  to  the  general  condition  of  the   HounAud 
agricultural  labourer  which  seemed  most  to  touch  him,   holidayu. 
were  those  relating  to  the  hours  of  work  and  to  holidays. 
Generally  they  wished  the  hours  curtailed,  but  they  were 
not  all  of  that  opinion  ;  and  some  seemed  to  be  content  if 
they  obtained  more  holidays. 

I  have  said  that  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  change 
was  sometimes  made  hastDy  and  by  the  young.  This 
appeared  to  me  to  be  proved  by  theur  incapacity  to  meet  a 
question  relating  to  some  obvious  result  of  sucn  a  change. 

As  to  hoUdays,  in  asking  for  a  weekly  half-holiday  as 
well  as  shorter  hours,  they  were  not  apparently  sensible  of 
the  fact  that  the  half-holiday  alone  imphed  26  whole  days 
in  the  year,  and  that  this  meant  a  working  month,  and 
that  possibly  the  employer  would  in  such  case  consider  the 
wages. 

Asking  them  whether  they  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  the 
half-hoUdays,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
wages  rather  than  not  nave  this  recreation,  they  were  very 
unwilling  to  reply,  and  even  to  say  that  they  would  agree 
to  lose  a  portion  of  such  wages. 

The  more  general  dsmand  for  holidays  was,  I  think, 
rather  for  more  whole  days ;  some  older  men  wished  also 
to  break  off  say  at  4  or  even  5  instead  of  6  on 
Saturdays  in  summer,  while  other  elder  men  and  all  young 
men  wished  for  the  half-holiday  complete.  The  masters, 
in  this  as  in  other  districts,  are  opposed  to  the  half-holiday, 
especially  if  on  Saturday,  as  the  men  and  horses,  they  say, 
both  suffer,  or  may  suffer. 

(91 .)  Coming  to  questions  where  the  labourers  were  more  ghori 
divided,  I  find  that  there  were  some  in  favour  of  short  en-  enRairo- 
gagements ;  by  the  month  seemed  the  favourite  time,  but  '"*^"^'*- 
others  considered  that  there  was  safety  to  them  in  the  long 
engagements. 

ITiere  will  be  found  in  the  schedule.  Appendix  D.,  a  very 
elaborate  paper  on  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  contributed  to  me  by  the  great  courtesy  of  the 
manager  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works  Company's  Farm,  near 
Falkirk.  And  in  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  while  com- 
plaining much  of  the  men's  demeanour  in  certain  respects, 
he  is,  ill  regard  to  short  engagements  and  Saturday  half- 
holidays,  in  accord  with  those  who  support  the  desired 
changes. 

Mr.  Aitkenhead's  views  are  not  general  among  the 
masters,  and  he  himself  gives  the  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

(92.)  The  question  of  payment  in  kind  did  not  press  severely  Payment  i  t 
anywhere,  though  it  was  often  enough  advanced  that  there  ^^^* 
should  be  an  entire  money  wage.  Others,  however, 
thought  differently  and  gave  their  reasons.  In  this  district 
the  payment  in  kind  is  not  so  great  a  factor  as  in  other 
districts,  though  it  is  still  an  ujipreciable  sum.  In  view  of 
the  division  of  opinion  on  this  and  the  other  question, 
short  engagements,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  present 
any  views  of  my  own,  and  also  the  latter  question  may  be 
left  till  a  further  report  relating  to  another  county  where  a 
large  employer  of  labour  and  a  careful  observer  has  con- 
sidered the  whole  subject,  and  already  taken  action  in  the 
direction  to  which  his  conclusions  pointed. 

(93.)  Reviewing  the  whole  position,  I  observe  in  the  agri-   Conclusion, 
cultural  labourer  a  growing  impatience  of  continued  control, 
and,  whether  of  hours  or  days,  a  sharper  desire  to  be  free 
at  early  as  possible,  and  a  longing  for  more  frequent  breaks 
if  the  round  of  toil. 
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In  this  respect  it  is,  I  think,  thftt  the  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  strikes  him  as  being  unsatis- 
factory, though  he  is  not,  perhaps,  very  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifices  submitted  to  by  those  who  enjoy  the  greater 
freedom. 

I  ain  disposed  to  think  that  a  slight  relaxation  of  hours, 
t.r  the  grant  of  more  assurer  holidays  to  be  distributed  as 
.1  ay  be  arranged,  havins:  in  mind  the  dbadvantage  of  fixed 
:lay8  in  a  climate  like  ours,  would  tend  to  give  peace  and 
contentment  to  many  of  the  more  reasonable  class  of  work- 
m^  men. 

There  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  little  sentiment  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter,  and  the  agricultural  labourer 
iVels  the  difference  of  his  position  when,  in  the  neighbour- 
bdod  of  manufacturing  industries,  he  sees  his  brother 
labourer  pass  by  in  freedom  and  on  pleasure  bent.  The 
views  of  the  men  on  this  question  were  presented  to  me 


with  moderation,  and  while  the  feeling  of  the  masters 
thereon  deserves  all  consideration  and  respect,  and  their 
frequent  concessions  should* not  be  forgotten,  I  cannot  but 
think  they  will  do  well  to  meet  half  way  such  of  the  men's 
requirements  as  are  capable  of  reasonable  adjustment. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
various  officials  of  the  counties  for  their  courteous  atten- 
tion to  me  at  all  times,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
agricultural  societies,  to  the  tenant  farmers  for  active 
peraonal  assistance  as  well  for  the  men  as  for  them- 
selves, and  lastly  to  the  general  body  of  labourers  for  the 
kindlv  reception  accorded  to  me  at  all  the  inquiries  hdd  in 
their  behalf. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        H.  Ruthbrpukd« 

Assistant  CommiBsionor. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Abstract  from  Agricultural  Rkturns,  1892. 


County. 

Land  and 
Water  area. 

A  .«w«             Permanent 
^™^^«-               Pasture. 

Bentedand 
Occupied. 

Owned  and 
Occupied. 

Total  Acreage  of 
Cultivated  Land. 

Dumbarton 

StirliDg    -        -        -        - 

Acres.* 
170,762 

296,928 

Acres.* 
29,123 

72,983 

Acres. 
22,502 

45,808 

Acres. 
45,432 

94,937 

Acres.         | 
6.193         j             51,625 
1 
23,854                    118,791 

*  Incloding  acreage  of  small  fruit  and  bare  fallow  or  uucropped  arable  land. 


APPENDIX  B.  (1.) 


Parish  op  St.  Ninian's,  Stirlingshire. 


Acreage,  38,04?  acres. 


Valuation  65,63SZ. 


Popoktion  1892,  9,347. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  on  the  Poor's  Roll  of  the  Parish  as  at  14th  May  in  the  years,  1882,  1886,  and  1892, 
and  the  local  branches  of  trade  or  industry  in  which  the  paupers  were  previously  employed  or  connected  with. 


Year. 

Fjictories, 
Quarries,  Iron 

works,  and 
Miscellaneous 
Occupations. 

Domestic 

Service. 

Agriculture 

Total  Cases. 

Agricultural 
Per-centage 

of  Total 
Pauper  Cases. 

P^uiper  Per-centage 

of  Agricultural 

Population 

to  Total 
Population. 

1882      .             -               .              - 
1886-                  -         .         .         - 
1892         -             -              .             - 

143 
125 
104 

14 
16 
16 

3 

1 
2 

160 
142 
122 

1-8 
0-7 
1-6 

'03 
•01 
•02 

There  are  about  130  farms  in  the  parish  at  rents  varying  from  50Z.  to  580Z.  per  simum ;  the  agricultural  element  thus 
forming  a  very  considerable  branch  of  industry.  Agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  may  number  about  600. 
Pauperism  in  connection  with  agriculture  appears  to  be  a  very  small  item  in  this  parish. 

(Signed)        Sam  Rbid. 

Inspector  of  Poor. 


APPENDIX  B.  (2.) 


(a.)  Parish  of  Cumbernauld,  Dumbartonshire. 

Acreage,  11,635  aeres.  Population  of  Parish  (1891), 
-1.283.  Estimated  a^cultural  population,  n9t  including 
working  farmers,  their  sons  or  daughters,  350. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Longwill,  Inspector  of  Poor. 

Sir,  Cumbernauld,  2nd  Jan.  1893. 

I  duly  received  yours  of  26th  inst.,  and  have  gone 
carefully  over  my  books  since  1882,  and  I  find  we  have 


not  had  a  single  application  for  reUef  from  an  agricultural 
labourer,  and  thus  I  thought  there  was  no  need  to  make 
out  a  report  same  as  Mr.  Reid  of  St.  Ninian's,  so  I  return 
it  herewith. 

The  minority  of  our  paupers  here  are  miners,  weavers, 
and  quarriers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)       John  Longwill. 
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(b,)  Letter  from  Mr.  Bow,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Airth  Parish, 
Stirlingshire. 

Acreage,  6,477.     Population  (1891),  1,325. 

Dbar  Sir,  29th  Dec.  1892. 

As  fkr  as  mj  Poor  Roll  stands,  there  has  been  only  one 
af<ricultaral  labourer  on  mj  list  these  last  12  years,  and  he 
died  in  1886.  He  ought  never  to  have  been  on,  as  his 
funily  were  quite  able  to  maintain  him.  This  parish  is 
purely  agricultural ;  the  rents  of  the  farms  vary  from  65/. 
to  580/.  Ploughmen  in  cottages,  weekly  wage,  \S$,  to  22s. 
Single  men,  12/.  to  17/.  per  half-year,  witii  rations  and 
boara. 

(Signed)        Alkxandbr  Bow. 


(e.)  Parish  op  Drymbn,  Stirlinoshirr. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Mblrosb,  Inspector. 

30,973  acres.    15,778/.  value. 

75  ^Eurms .        -        -        -  rent  from  50/.  to  400/. 

32     „        .        -        .  „         10/.  to  50/. 

No  public  works  in  the  parish. 

Population 1,512 

Average  number  of  panpen  this  last  three 

years 19 

Of  whom  two  are  tfpricultural  labourers.    The  one  (male) 
insane,  the  other  a  widow  with  five  young  children. 


These  two  cases  explain  very  much  why  we  have  agricul- 
tural labourers  on  our  roll  at  any  time.  Farm  servants 
are  perhaps  better  o£P  in  this  district  than  any  other  class, 
eveiything  considered. 

They  are  not  very  saving,  and  this  paying  of  wages 
by  instalments  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  If  wages  were  paid  on  term  days  only  it  would 
work  a  power  of  good. 

W.  MbLROSB,  Inspector. 


((/.)  Parish  op  Cardross,  County  op  Dumbarton. 

Letter  from  WLr.  Patbrson,  Inspector. 

Total  amage  of  parish*         .        .  11,536*487  acres. 

Population  of  parish  -  .  10,550 

Population  of  landward  part  -        -    1,505 
Estimated  number  of  agricultural 

population       -  -  -       475 

Mr.  Paterson,  Inspector  of  Poor,  states  that  out  of  a 
total  of  161  cases  on  his  poor  roll  he  can  only  find  three 
cases  where  the  recipients  can  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
pendent antirely  on  agricultural  employment. 

**  On  the  whole,  the  population  to  which  your  inquiry 
refers  seems  to  me  to  be  industrious  and  frugal ;  they  may 
not  be  able  to  put  away  much  of  their  savings,  but 
generally  speaking  they  do  not  become  paupers." 

*  In  oensus  returns,  8,264  acref . 
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APPENDIX  C.  (1.) 


Oocupation. 


Waobs  paid  Puouohmbn  on  Dunmorb  Homb  Farm  tenanted  by  Mr.  T:  Malcolm. 

Meal. 


•Orieve  - 
Fbvt  Plougliman 
FknighBaB 
Plonghaaa 


Ploughman 

PlAngKtnMi 

Ploughman 
^^OQjAoian 
Flongbman 


^T^.*"    House  worth. 


Potatoes 
planted  worth. 


£  $,   d. 

57  4    0 

52  0    0 

48  2    0 

46  16    0 


89     0  0 

37     0  0 

41  12  0 

35     2  0 

40    0  0 


£  8,  d. 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 


4     0     0 

4     0    0 
Stays   with 

fiuher. 
Stays   with 

fiither. 

4    0    0 


£    8.  d, 

10  0 

10  0 

1     0  0 

1     0  0 


1     0  0 

1     0  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 


Wheat  and 
Grinding. 


Milk. 


CkMds 
Carting. 


8.     d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

16     0 

— 

—        1 

16     0 

— 

-. 

16     0 

— 



16     0 

— 

_ 

6^    bolls 

iGaU.2</. 

at  17». 

per  day. 

16     0 

5  10    6 

3    0  10 

16     0 

5  10     6 

8    0  10 

•  — 

5  10     6 

3     0  10 

8,     d, 

15     0 


15 
15 
15 


15 
15 


15     0 


Earles. 


8,  d, 
5    0 


5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 


Total 
Earnings. 


&    8,    d. 


65  4 
58  16 
54  18 
53  12 


*  The  grieve's  money  wage  is  57/.  4«.,  with  addition  consisting  of  the  same  items  as  those  granted  to  fint  ploughman, 
and  24«.  worth  of  oats  over  and  above,  thus  making  the  total  wage  65/.  As. 


54    7  4 

52    7  4 

42     7  0 

85  17  0 

54  11  4 


APPENDIX  C.  (2.) 
Gallamuir,  340  acres  in  extent. 


Staff. 


Oecopation. 


Wages. 


Grieve 


Ploughman,  married 

Ploughman,  an- 

mfuried. 
Ploughmen  - 

Boy         -        •        - 
Cattleman    - 

female  workers  not 
regular. 


225.  per  week,  cash 


20«.  per  week   - 

26/.  cash 

\%8.  per  week   « 

10#.  6</.  per  week 
20«.  per  week    - 


U.  %d.  per  day  daring 

Zs.  4d.  per  day  darmg  harvest    - 

8«.  8</.  per  day  daring  potato  lifting 


Allowances. 


6  cwt  potatoes  driven, 
free  hoase,  and  coalB 
driven. 

Free  hoase,  and  coals 
driven. 

Board  and  lodging  - 

Free  hoase,  and  coals 
driven. 

Free  house,  and  ooals 
driven. 


TotaL 


£    8.    d. 
63  14    0 


56  15 

42     4 

51   11 

27     6 
56  15 


I  think  7i.  per  week  abont  the  sum  required  for  board  and  lodging  of  unmarried  ploughmen.* 

I  am,  &o. 
(Signed)        John  Edmond. 
*  (But  the  board  in  above  item  of  421,  4s.  appears  to  be  calculated  on  footing  of  about  6s.  2}(2.  a  week.    H.  R.}. 
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BTiKLiire 

UTD  DUH 
BASTOir. 


APPENDIX  D.  (1.) 


AfitelCTL- 
TOIL 

Laboubsi. 


The  Agricultural  Labourer. 

Extract  from  notes  by  William  Aitkenhead,  Roughlands, 
Canon,  Stirlingshire,  Land  Steward  for  Carron  Company. 

The  extent  of  land  farmed  at  Roughlands,  is  800  acres, 
thus  I— 

Extent.  Rental. 

Owned  by  Carron  Company,  scares       100        £lSd    0    0 
Held  on  Lease  „  700        1,676  10    0 


800      £1,861  10    0 

The  amount  of  cash  paid  in  wages  being  about  1,000/. 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  all  allowances  to  hired  labourers. 

Benefit  Societies. 

There  are  no  benefit  societies  among  the  farm  labourers, 
but  there  should  be,  and  I  would  be  inclined  to  favour 
legislation  under  this  head,  because  a  ploughman's  wife, 
owing  to  the  present  "  use  and  wont "  rule  of  wages  being 
paid  when  off  work  through  sickness,  lives  up  to  the  in- 
come, often  beyond  it,  and  the  one  fortnight  s  wages  are 
generally  exhausted  before  the  other  is  due.  Consequently 
when  any  death  or  serious  illness  occurs  in  the  family,  or 
the  ploughman  himself  becomes  unable  to  work,  through 
some  permanent  illness  or  old  age,  there  is  nothing  to  lall 
back  upon.  I  must  say  the  system  of  paying  wages  to 
hrm  labourers  when  off  work  from  illness  or  any  other 
cause  is  a  bad  one'  and  should  be  discontinued.  It 
demoralises  the  men,  and  I  have  known  them  frequently 
off  work  through  aUeged  illness  when  they  could  easily 
have  been  on  duty ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
found  men  confined  to  the  house  during  the  day,  and  get 
up  after  dark  and  go  off  to  the  town  and  lie  in  bed  the 
tdlowing  day,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  had  men  off 
work  from  sickness  for  full  six  weeks,  but  I  always  found 
them  able  to  start  on  the  begining  of  the  seventh  week. 

9.— General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

The  gcfneral  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
much  improved  within  the  1  st  10  or  12  years.  The  wages 
are  no  higher  than  they  were  about  15  years  ago ;  I  under- 
stand that  at  that  time  they  had  risen  considerably,  but  all 
articles  of  food  and  even  dothing  have  fallen  in  price  so 
much  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  much  more  comfortable  than  any  other  un- 
skilled labourer  and  equal  to  many  classes  of  skilled 
labourers,  yet  there  is  a  great  amount  of  discontent  amongst 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  district,  and  employers 
mustbe  very  careful  not  to  find  fault,  or  the  employ^  just 
leaves  on  the  spot.  Notwithstanding  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  position  and  income  of  the  farm  labourer, 
there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  leave  farm 
work  and  drift  into  foundries  and  other  such  public  works 
so  as  to  have  the  Saturday  afternoon,  on  which  they  put 
great  stress. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  t^le  abolition  of  yearly  or  long 
engagements  as  being  unsuitable  for  emplojrers  and  em- 
ployed. The  present  mode  of  engagement  gives  the  em- 
ploy^ full  security  of  eraj)loyment  for  a  full  vear,  whereas 
the  employer  has  no  security,  as  the  married  ploughman, 
who  is  generally  paid  weekly  or  fortnightly,  can  walk  away 
any  time  immediately  after  pay  day,  and  the  master  can  do 
no|;hing ;  even  single  men  or  women  servants  boarding  in 
the  farm  house,  and  only  paid  at  the  end  of  the  half-year, 
frequently  leave  during  the  eugagemant  without  warning, 
and  as  a  rule  the  farmer  has  to  pay  wages  for  the  time  they 
have  7vx>rk«d.  \ ,.»    .    n  .< 

I  think  there  should  be  no  ftiigagement  longer  than  a 
fortn3(ht,  t.e.,  that  labourers  would  be  paid  wages  fort- 
nightly, %ith  a  'weekV  lyiiig  time,  and  when  going  to 
leave  give  their  employer  a  fortnight's  warning,  and  when 
the  master  ii'anted  to  put  "away  a  servant  lie  would  also 
give  a  fortnight's  warning ;  that  is  the  custom  in  otljier 
trades  and  it  works  well,  for  instance,  with  miners,  who 
like  the  farm  labourers,  generally  live  in  houses  belonging 
to  the  employer,  and  there  i»  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not 
i,_-  — ^  ^^Y^  £jy.jj,    labour.      When    a    farm 


labourer  goes  to  other  employment  the  long  engagement 
stops  and  he  stops  shifting  about.  One  good  elect  of 
short  engagements  would  be  to  stop  "  feeing  fiiirs,*'  which 
are  a  terrible  curse  to  farm  servants,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  day  to  the  farmer,  and  the  majority  of  the  labourers  are 
of  little  account  for  two  or  three,  days  afterwards  owing  to 
the  overdose  of  bad  whisky,  a;nd  some  get  locked* up  and 
do  not  return  for  another  day. 

This  if  how  I  have  observed  the  long  engagement 
cause  men  to  drift  into  the  town.  Men  are  generally 
engaged  or  re-engaged  at  the  end  of  March  for  the  year 
commenoing^^  ^h,^ay.  Well»  I  have  freqment^y  found 
that  at  engaging  time  some  of  ,my  men  had  a  ^esire  for  a 
better  job,  *br  to  change,  and  woiild  not  engage,  but  pre- 
ferred, to  use  their  owa'Bxpiessioii,  '*  to  remain  free; "  then 
when  th^  removal  term  came  the  old  servant  had  to  remove 
as  I  had  another  engaged,  so  iqto  the  toiYn  or  village  he 
went  so  as  to  be  free  to  take  the  good  job  which  never 
turned  up.  From  my  experience  f.  am  convinced  that 
short  engagements  would  stop,  ^  per  oepXl  of  the  shifting 
from  place  to  place,  and  unoer  that  style  there  would  be 
fewer  bad  servants  an/1  there  woul4  itao  be  fewer  bad 
masters.  Of  course,  with  short  engagements^  the  farm 
labourer  would  require  to  get  an  increased  wage  during 
harvest  so  as  to  make  time  equal  to  the  labourers  who  are 
employed  for  the  harvest,  also  they  would  require  to  be 
paid'  >i6r  overtime  because  they  would  not  then  be  paid 
when  off  dufy,  but  payment  for  overtime  would  have  the 
effect  of  getting  them  to  work  overtime  frankly.  At 
present  it  is  very  difficult  tb  get  laboorers  to  work  overtime 
in  harvest,  although  they  are  allowed  ref^shments,  and 
iiWhen  they  do  work  they  scapelfiwork  /or  the  value  of  the 
refreahments. 

I  have  known  many  men  leave  my  service  and  go  to 
work  in  the  foundries  or  at  the  docks  for  lower  wages  just 
for  the  sake  of  having  ^he  Ssikurday  afternoon,  and  that 
along  with  the  general  discontent  and  the  utter  impoesi- 
bility  of  getting  women  woriceis  to  turm  ooit  -On  tiie 
Saturday  afternoon  induced  me  to  start  the  Satrnd^y  half- 
holiday  on  this  farm,  and  I  must  admit  I  find  H  works 
perfectlj  well.  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  the  men 
will  do  as  much  work  in  the  56i  hours  as  in  the  60,  but  it 
is  the  case  that  I  havte  had  a  tnan  less  since  statthig  the 
half-holidav,  and  the  work  is  as  far  advanced  on  this  farm 
as  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  Saturday  after- 
noon allowed  in  harvest  or  while  making  hay.  ^tMany 
farmers  have  a  theoretic  objection  to  the  horses  being  off 
work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  time  being  too  long  from 
Saturday  afternoon  till  ^}onday  morning,  but  I  have  found 
no  evil  effects  in  the  horses.  Many  of  my  neighbours  have 
their  horses  in  the'  stable  for  10  or  14  consecutive  days 
during  severe  frost,  and  even  that  does  not  seem  to  injure 
them,  and  if  the  men  are  to  get  a  half-hohday  at  all,  to 
satisfy  them  it  must  be  on  Saturday  afternoon,  because 
that  is  the  time  all  other  workmen  are  off  duty,  and  when 
the  fiM^ball  matches  and  all  other  amusements  are  in 
progress,  and  besides  the  men  grudge  working  on  Saturday 
afternoon  aud  seeing  all  others  passing  them  in  hoUday 
attire. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  benefit 
them  either  mentally  or  physically,  but'  1  am  of  ojiiiiion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  concede  it  so  as  to  induce  men  to 
remain  at  agricultural  work.  It  cannot  be  insufficient 
wages  ,^hich  causes  men  to  leave  country  work  for  the 
town,  because  a  ploughman  with  1/.  per  week  and  the 
usual  allowances  is  as  well  off  as  a  man  in  a  city  with  26s. 
per  week  making  allowance  for  holiday  deductions  and 
increased  house  rent  and  taxes.  Yet  maliy'  '^6od  workmen 
have  left  me  and  gone  to  labour  in  fouiL(iries  for  l^s.  per 
week,  of  which  they  had  Ss.  per  week  to  pay  for  house  rent 
and  taxes.    .  ,.       .     ' 

I  consider  it  advisable  to  pay  money  wages  as  miich  as 
possible,  m  MOW,  do  not  usuallv  put  full  valMfon  payments 
m  kind,  and'are  nore  satisfied  with  iha.vUm^  so  tliatthey 
can  expend  it  as  they  please ;  and,  nowadays,  provisions 
are  so  much  easier  obtained  in  tht'oouDlv^ilan  foitnerly, 
that  ihef  have  no  difficulty  in  supplyiii{|f^e  wants  of  the 
holiie^old.  In  this  dilitrict  provisions  are  quite  as  cheap 
as  in  any  large  town. 

24th  December  fe'^         ^^'-^^^  ^^^'"^^f- 
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B.-III. 
^omvsr  APPENDIX  D.  (2.)  S^i- 

TTrBAX  BARTOH. 

LuoiJBBB.  Memorandum  by  Andebw  Dunn,  Ploughman  at  above  fwrm  of  Roughlands,  December  1,  1892.  — 

„«  in  1      17  .^-  half  holiday,  making  the  ploughman  thus  bo  fiur  in  the 

•   ?^"*^  T^"  '"'"^*'  ^iJ^HiT^A  w  "^^^  «««>e  condition  as  oa.ertri!desmen. 

m  harvest  an  allowance  of  one  boll  (140  lbs.)  of  meal  per  •      j          a               n 

man  is  given,  and  every  one  gets  besides  two  bags  (4  cwt.)  ,  (Signed)        Andrew  ^Dunn, 

of  potatoes  yearly.    Every  married  man  has  a  house  and  A«  representative  for  Carron  Company's  Ploughmen, 

small  garden,  and  is  allowed  6  tons  of  coai  yearly.    The  _                                  (about  2U.) 

booses  which  are  ahnost  all  of  two  apartments  are  all  old  The  writer  gave  oral  evidence  also,  at  an  evemng  meeting. 

and  done.    Till  lately  they  had  no  necessary  conveniences.  ^  reference  to  the  general  relations  between  employers 

on.        1  x;       U..X-         j.\.          1           ii#     A  -J.!-    u    J  and  employed  in  this  district,  he  stated  that  these  were 

The  relation  between  the  employer,  Mr.  Aitkenhead,  *«friendlv^ 

and  his  men  are  of  the  most  fnencfiy  character.    At  hurt  ^he  g^eneial  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  he 

May  term  he  gave  them,  almost  unasked,  th^  Saturday  describes  as  "  much  better  than  itlsed  to  be." 
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To  Geoffrey  Draoe,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

2y  Harconrt  Buildings,  Temple, 
Sib,  April  16th.  1893. 

(1.)  I  have  the  honour  to  Rubmit  my  report  on  the 
position  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer  in  the  fourth 
district  assigned  to  me  in  Scotland.  The  district 
comprised  North  Lanarkshire  and  Linlithgowshire,  and 
the  enquiry  extended  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
latter  part  of  February  1898. 

(2.)  la  making  my  investi^tions  I  adopted  the  course 
hithertc  observed.  I  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  th*)  county  officials  and  the  secretaries  of  local 
agriculniral  societies,  and,  where  possible,  with  the 
representatives  of  Ploughmen's  Unions.  -Iheld  public 
meetings  at  places  convenient  for  the  parties  re- 
spectively invited ;  in  Lanarkshire  inquiries  were  held 
for  tenant  farmers,  proprietors,  and  otners  at  Hamilton, 
Jjanark,  and  Q-lasgow,  and  for  farm  servants  at  Lanark, 
Bailieston,  Bntherglen,  Cambuslang,  East  Kilbride  and 
Hamilton.  I  had  not  originallv  given  notice  of  an 
evening  meeting  at  Hamilton,  because  I  understood 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  largely  and  chiefly  a 
mining  district  and  that  the  farm  servants  from  a 
distance  would  probably  not  attend.  I  therefore 
decided  to  visit  them  on  their  farms,  and  saw  some 
accordingly.  Also,  I  intimated  publicly  that  I  should 
be  at  my  hotel  several  evenings  consecutively;  but 
no  one  came.  An  agent  of  the  Ploughmen's  Federal 
Union  having  expressed  surprise  that  no  public  meeting 
was  held,  and  being  myself  very  anxious  that  the  men 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  in 
Hamilton,  if  they  really  wished  to  do  so,  I  determined 
to  hold  a  meeting  as  suggested. 

Having,  after  very  fall  and  special  notice  given, 
returned  to  Hamilton  to  hold  the  inquiry,  I  attended 
at  the  Town  Hail  accordingly,  with  the  result  that, 
during  the  hour  I  sat  beyond  the  appointed  time,  the 
reporters  of  the  local  Press  were  the  only  visitors. 

In  Linlithgowshire  I  held  one  meeting  for  tenant 
farmers  and  three  for  farm  servants,  first  in  Linlithgow 
for  the  masters  and  men  in  morning  and  evening  respec- 
tive! v,  then  for  men  again  at  Elirkliston  and  Winchburgh. 
In  addition  to  public  meetings  I  took  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  that  offered  of  holding  personal  interviews 
with  labourers ;  and  when  visiting  the  cottages  of  a 
farm,  I  generally  obtained  some  evidence  from  the 
farm  tenant  also  occasionally.  Other  persons  qualified 
to  give  evidence  on  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry,  were 
interrogated  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

(3.)  The  first  county  visited  was  Lanarkshire,  the 
investigations  being  limited,  however,  according  to  your 
instructions,  to  the  northern  half.  The  county  is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  wardn, 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Ward  is  on  the 
southern  side,  and,  starting  from  rather  elevated  land 
with  declension  to  the  Clyde,  rises  into  the  high 
pastoral  country  extending  to  the  Northern  boundary 
of  Dumfriesshire,  Lanark  being  the  chief  town.  The 
Middle  District  abuts  upon  Ayrshire  on  the  west  and  on 
Peebleshiro  and  Linlithgowshire  to  the  east,  and  has 
for  the  chief  town  Hamilton,  while  the  Lower  Ward, 
flanked  cast  and  west  by  small  portions  of  several 
counties,  extends  to  Stirlingshire  on  the  north,  and 
comprises  within  it  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  wholo 
county  occupies  an  area  of  569,879  acres.  It  is  divided 
also,  naturally,  into  two  main  divisions  by  the  Biver 
Clyde,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county  to 
GMaseow,  thence  between  the  counties  of  Benfrew  and 
Dumoarton  to  the  sea. 

There  are  coal  and  lead  mines,  and  the  presence  of 
shale  has  induced  the  ostablishment  of  extensive  oil 
works.  The  various  industries  engaged  in  bringing  to 
the  surface  the  stores  of  mineral  wealth  are  abundantly 
dispersed  over  the  agricultural  area  of  North  Lanark- 
shire, as  the  steam  jets  and  smoky  shafts  largely  testify. 
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(4.)  In  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  and  adjacent  vales, 
and  on  the  moderately  high  uplands  between  them, 
there  is  considerable  cultivation  of  cereals  and  green 
crops,  the  former  including  chiefly  oats  and  barley. 
Sheep-grazing  and  horse  breeding  are  also  largely 
undertaken.  In  suitable  districts,  especially  where  in 
touch  with  the  numerous  railways,  many  of  the  farms 
are  mixed  arable  and  dairy,  or  are  engaged  in  either 
the  sweet  milk  or  the  cheese- making  ousiness  exciu* 
sively,  the  two  kinds  of  dairy  business  being,  however, 
sometimes  combined.  Daily ing  is,  indeed,  now  an 
important  branch  of  farming  industry  ;  the  num- 
ber of  cows  on  a  holding  is  sometimes  in  proportion  to 
its  acreage  considerable.  Many  of  the  dairy  farms  are 
small,  and  these  are  mach  managed  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  the  farmers'  wives  taking  an  active  part, 
being  .spoken  of  as  "  very  industrious  and  working 
'*  hard."  Here,  as  in  other  districts,  I  understood  that 
this  was  a  branch  of  farming  which  in  these  times  did 
pay,  though  the  calls  upon  the  energy  of  those  engaged 
in  it  appear  to  be  somewhat  severe. 

StocK  breeding  is  heard  of  in  some  districts  and 
chiefly  in  lespect  of  the  famous  Clydesdale  horse,  but 
it  is  said  that  several,  if  not  many,  farmers  have  lately 
retired  from  that  branch  of  stock  rearing,  the  profit 
thereupon  having  diminished  owing  to  a  reduction  in 
the  demand  from  abroad. 

The  rotation  for  cropping  near  Hamilton  was  not 
always  confined  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  farm  leases, 
a  certain  latitude  being  allowed  to  the  tenants ;  but  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  county,  the  five- 
course  shift  was  adopted  on  the  stiffer  soils,  the  rotation 
was  as  follows  : — The  first  year  beans ;  the  second,  oats 
sown  down  with  grass ;  third  year,  grass  taking  a  hay 
crop ;  fourth,  grass  fsometimes  hay  again) ;  fifth,  grass ; 
occasionally  a  sixth  year  also  of  grass.  From  the 
nature  of  the  soil  green  crops  (turnips  and  potatoes)  are 
but  little  cultivated. 

Around  Glasgow  arable  farms  prevail,  some  with  a 
four-course  shift,  and  others  with  a  rotation  of  six 
years.  That  of  the  former  is  arranged  thus: — First 
year,  oats ;  second,  green  crop ;  third,  wheat  or  oats ; 
fourth,  hay.*     [For  cultivated  area  see  App.  A.] 

More  remotely  from  Glasgow,  and  commencing  at  or 
about  a  radius  of  10  miles,  dairy  farms  abound,  chiefly 
for  the  sweet  milk  trade.  The  prices  obtained  for 
milk  sold  to  merchants  to  be  retailed  was  stated  to  be 
Sd,  a  gallon  in  summer  and  10(2.  in  winter. 

Among  the  developments  of  recent  years  may  be 
mentioned  the  strawberrv  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark  downwards 
for  several  miles  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hilly  land 
closing  in  upon  the  Clyde  display  small  and  irregular 
areas  of  excellent  soil.  The  adaptation  of  these  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  was  commenced  a  few 
years  ago,  and  rapidly  extended  down  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  Recently  fruit-growing  generally  has  also  been 
started,  the  proauce  finding  its  way  in  due  season  to 
the  great  mart  of  Glasgow.   (Appendix  B.)  * 

(5.)  The  farms  as  a  rule  are  of  limited  extent,  but 
range  from  70  to  400  acres,  averagin^^  from  120  to  160 
acres.  ^  In  one  quarter,  where  the  soil  was  partly  stiff 
and  partly  light,  the  holdings  were  of  such  extent  as  is 
represented  by  two  to  four  pair  of  horses. 

(6.)  A  considerable  portion  of  the  counbr  is  held  by 
large  proprietors,  but  in  the  direction  of  Lesmahaffow 
and  Avondale,  where  sheep  and  cows  are  the  chief 
resources,  there  are  many  small  ownerH ;  and  these 
retain  the  land  in  their  own  occupation,  the  holdings 
running  to  about  150  acres  each. 

(7.)  The  county  of  Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Biver  Forth,  here  an  arm  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  arable  farms  are  in  part  taken  up  with  market 
gardening. 
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sea,  is  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  Lanarkshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Stirling.  Extending  from  about  a  length  of 
20  miles  to  an  averag'i  width  of  9  or  10  miles,  it 
comprises  a  total  area  4*1  land  and  water  of  77,186  acres, 
of  which  the  cultivated  portion 'is  under  60,000  acres. 

The  county  presents  on  the  west  and  south-west  aides 
elevated  land  in  a  series  of  ridges  travelling  east  and 
west,  but  those  towards  the  east  flatten  out,  and 
cultivation  becomes  more  general  and  of  a  higher  order. 

The  minerals  comprise  coal  and  limestone  in  abun- 
dance. Ironstone  is  also  found  in  some  parts,  while 
the  presence  of  shale  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  the 
construction  of  works  of  a  very  extensive  character 
for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oils.  The  soil  in  many 
parts  is  clayey  with  a  distribution  of  loam  and  sand. 

(8.)  The  greater  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
county  is  arable,  but  cultivation  is  carried  up  to  some 
altitude  on  the  higher  ground,  oats  being  chiefly  grown, 
while  below,  in  the  Kirkliston  district,  wheat  is  very 
general.  The  remainder  of  the  cultivated  area  may  be 
described  as  pasturage  of  various  kinds,  some  tending 
to  a  moorish  character. 

(9.)  The  forms  vary  from  100  to  400  acres  ;  those  in 
the  higher  district  being  very  much  managed  by 
the  farmers  themselves  and  their  families.  On  the 
east  side  the  holdings  are  of  the  larger  kind,  and  rents, 
which  near  Linlithgow  range  from  50Z.  to  600/.,  attain 
near  Kirkliston  to  700i.  or  1,000Z. 

(10.)  Estates  in  the  county  are  mostly  large,  and 
in  so  small  a  county  are  not,  of  course,  numerous. 
Proprietors  occupying  their  own  land  are  very  few. 
The  estates  of  two  large  owners,  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Eari  of  Hopetoun,  are  somewhat 
dispersed. 

I.  Present  Supply  of  Labouk. 

(11.)  The  evidence  of  both  counties  established  that, 
except  at  the  busy  season,  the  supply  of  labour  in  this 
district  was  fairly  sufl&cient,  yet  it  was  brought  to  my 
notice  several  times  that  masters  were  in  the  habit  of 
advertising  for  farm  servants.  The  spokesman  at  a 
labourers*  meeting  at  Lanark  explained  this,  perhaps, 
when  he  said  ihat  the  hiring,  at  least  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, being  at  the  February  fair,  for  service  at  the  end 
of  May,  both  masters  and  men  were  inclined  to  hold 
back  from  engaging  at  that  early  date.  So  that 
although  the  hiring  market  might  be  full  of  unengaged 
parties,  the  need  for  subsequent  negotiations  would 
still  arise.  Very  seldom  was  there  a  refeience  to  the 
supply  of  female  servants  on  the  general  question 
being  put,  but  at  other  times  it  appeared  that  the  field 
workers  were  fairly  sufficient  for  ordinary  seasons ; 
dairy  maids  were  not,  and  for  those  of  a  high  ouality 
there  was  great  scarcity.  In  part  of  Linlithgowsnire  it 
was  stated  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  labour  all 
round,  and  in  the  whole  district  it  was  invariably 
allowed  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  during  the  last 
10  or  15  years.* 

(12.)  A  mode  of  supplying  labour  of  a  special  charac- 
ter may  be  here  mentioned. 

Near  Lanark,  as  in  some  other  places,  work  is  performed 
to  some  extent  by  lunatic  or  weak-minded  patients. 
These  men  are  bearded  out  by  different  parishes  in 
private  dwellings,  mostly  those  of  small  farmers.  An  in- 
spector of  poor  stated  that  *'  they  are  greatly  in  demand, 
**  at  least  those  who  can  work,'  some  being  strong  and 
•*  splendidworkers,  quite  capable  ofdoing  a  day's  work." 
The  parishes  pay  as  a  rule  7».  a  week  for  their  board 
and  of  course  the  farmers  have  their  labour  in  addition. 
I  heard  of  a  labourer  complaining  that  the  lunatics 
did  at  least  what  his  lads  and  girls  used  to  do,  and  they 
were  forced  to  service  away  from  home  in  consequence. 

(13.)  Immigration  into  the  district  is  chiefly  by 
Irishmen,  either  from  Ireland  direct,  or  other  parte, 
and  usually  occurs  between  July  and  December,  but 
the  numbers  were  stated  to  be  less  than  formerly. 
They  are  employed  in  the  earlier  period,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  women,  in  turnip-singling.  The  city  of 
Glasgow,  when  trade  is  bad,  sets  free  a  certain  portion 
of  her  population,  and  very  probably  an  appreciable 
part  of  it  IS  Irish.  In  my  last  report,  that  on  Stirling, 
shire  and  DumbariK>nshire,  I  alluded  to  the  supplying 
of  labour  in  the  country  places  at  certain  seasons  from 
fixed  Hibernian  colonies  or  settlements  in  Scotland.  In 
Schedule  A  to  the  Report  on  the  Limavady  Union 
oy  Mr.  MacGrea,  our  colleague  in  Ireland,  I  observe 
a  statement  from  a  witness  to  the  effect  that  the  change 
from  arable  to  grass  land  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
*See  abstmct  ftx>m  Cenaua  Returns  of  18»1,  App.  C. 


of  the  native  labourers  emigrating  to  America,  England       '^ 
and  Scotland  and   that  they  are    **  employed    in  the      ?SSa.^ 
letter  case  in  manufacturing  and  mining  industries."       Luouin 

Hands  so  engaged  would  at  a  dull  time  be  well 
qualified  to  take  tneir  part  in  agricultural  operations, 
and  they  most  probably  do  so. 

(14.)  In  respect  of  the  strawberry  cultivation  above  Stnwberry 
referred  to,  there  is  a  considerable  migration  to  those  <*»'"«• 
fields  of  labour,  though,  perhaps,  not  from  any  great 
distance.  Commencing  with  small  numbers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  persons  engaged  gradually 
increase  in  quantity  until  at  the  height  of  th^t  period 
they  become  veiy  numerous  indeed.  Tbey  cannot  all 
find  accommodation,  and  with  many,  therefore,  it  is  not 
immigration  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Lanark  town 
furnishes  a  large  portion,  and  in  high  summer  women 
and  lads  will  start  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
morninff,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  be  at  their  destina- 
tion before  the  appointed  regulu*  time,  so  m  to  ettm 
the  additional  pay  granted  for  work  during  ezlira 
hours.  A  domestic  servant  formerly  ao  engaged  said 
she  had  worked  7^  hours  beyond  the  regulation  period 
(7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.)  and  so  earned  altogether  bs.  in  one 
day. 

The  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Lanark, 
her  master,  stated  that  the  work  was  not  well  suited 
for  a  good  class  of  girls,  the  workers  comprising  not  a 
few  women  of  inferior  condition  and  character. 

(15.)  It  was  not  always  that  employers  were  agreed  Bffleioi?. 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labourer  when  compared  with 
that  of  former  times,  but,  on  the  whole,  tne  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  but 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  female 
workers.  In  comparison  with  other  districts  the 
verdiot  was  very  uniformly  that  tho  ]K>Bition  was  equal. 

(16.)  In  BO  manufacturing  and  mining  a  district  as  OonpiijK. 
North  Lanarkshire,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Indwdia. 
Linlithgowshire,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
many  openings  for  the  farm  labourer,  and  accordingly 
a  result  of  this  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  even  the 
best  men  to  leave  service  in  the  field  for  a  very  slight 
cause,  or  to  gain  some  moderate  advantage.  From 
such  industrial  occupations  the  men,  it  was  said,  some- 
times return  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  not  nnder 
improved  circumstances,  while  others  remain,  although 
under  adverse  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of 
steady  habits  who  bontinue  in  their  new  career,  may  and 
do  attain  to  good  positions.  In  a  large  Colliery  District  CoUieriii. 
in  Lanarkshire  I  understand  that  out  of  some  50  pits 
about  three-quarters  of  the  pit  headmen  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  their  previous  working  lives  on  farms.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  Inspector  of  Poor  **  the  j^reater 
**  part  of  positions  of  trust  at  pits  and  works  in  this 
**  quarter,  where  skilled  labour  is  not  required,  are  filled 
**  by  middle-aged  or  elderly  farm  servants." 

(a.)  While  iron  foundries  and  oil  works  claim  many,  P<*«* 
other  occupations  said  to  be  very    attractive   to  the 
agricultural  labourer  are  the  police  force  and  office  of 
attendant  at  the  ever-extending  lunatic  asylums,  and 
to  these  converge  the  very  best  of  the  men. 

(h.)  Having  on  two  occasions  been  in  towns  where  Army, 
recruiting  was  carried  on,  one  in  my  former  district 
and  one  in  Lanarkshire,  I  ventured  to  make  some 
inquiries  at  the  Barracks ;  for  if  the  Army  was  not  a 
competing  industry,  it  was  at  least  a  competing  ooeupa- 
tion.  Having  abstained  from  referring  to  this  matter 
in  the  Stirlingshire  Eeport,  I  may  now  state  Hhat  the 
commanding  officer  at  Stirling  Castle  infbrmod  me 
that  the  agricultural  recruits  generally  applied  when 
very  young,  and  that  they  usually  gave  as  a  reason 
for  entering  the  service  that  employment  was  scarce. 
This  statement  of  the  recruit  would  probably  be 
unfounded,  in  view  of  the  good  wages  ruling  in  the 
district,  but  the  commanding  officer  could  not  of  his 
own  knowledge  assert  either  way.  In  answer  to  tbe 
question,  how  after  engagement  they  comported  them 
selves,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  never  having  g^roi 
attention  to  the  class  as  distinguished  from  others  in  thas 
particular  respect. 

At  Hamilton,  a  large  recruiting  dep6t,  the  senior 
officer  stated  that  the  agricultural  labourers  received 
were  generally  of  the  inferior  class ;  that  collieries 
were  the  primary  attraction,  and  that  the  offioiftls  there 
usually  received  the  best  men,  but,  of  the  two  classes 
rejected  by  the  recruiting  officer,  the  colliers  were 
invariably  the  more  numerous.  He  added  that  the 
labourers  indicated  with  some  constancy  a  preference 
for  cavalry  regiments.  The  following  statistics  were 
given  me  in  respect  of  the  two  infan^  regiments 
then  at  Hamilton. 
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Enlisted  between  Ist  January  and  Slst  December 
1892:— 

ScotHeh  Rifles. 

Agricultural  labourers            -            .  89 

Colliers             .            -            .            .  2(5 

Others              -  •          -            -            -  113 

Total     -  .  -  -  228 

Highla/nd  Light  Infantry. 
Agricultural  labourers  -  -  65       . 

Colliers  -  .  .  .  29 

Otliers  -----  100 

Total     -  -  -  -  194 

II.  Conditions  of  ENOAGBMSirr. 

17.  For  married  men  or  others  in  cottages,  the 
hiring  period  wag  the  asual  one  in  Scotland,  viz.,  a 
yeariy  hiring*  though  in  a  few  places  hiring  by  the  half 
year  had ^been  lieard  of.  A  condition  of  the  engagement 
genesally  prorided  for  the  supply  by  the  cottager  of  a 
lemaie  worker  out  of  his  own  faodly  or  otherwise ; 
though  if  he  could  not  provide  this,  he  did  not  always 
lose  seryioQ^  but  he  suflered  probably  in  wages.* 

In  LanarkshiBe  the  yearly  engagement  is  almost 
entirely  at  so  much  a  week  money  wage  with  additions ; 
but  in  Linlithgowshire  yearly  contracts  are  made,  either 
at  so  much  a  year,  or  so  much  a  week,  with  the  additions  . 
usual  in  each  case  respectively.  When  the  arrange- 
ment is  at  80  much  a  year  the  money  wage  is  less,  but 
the  aclditions  include,  besides  the  house,  other  advan- 
tages: whereas  the  man  under  the  weekly  arrangement, 
with  larger  money  wage,  is  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
cottage  and  the  carting  of  his  coals. 

For  single  men  or  women  living  on  the  farm  pre- 
mises, the  engagement  is  usually  by  the  half-year,  and 
the  remuneration  at  so  much  the  half-year.  When  the 
cottager,  or  farm  servant,  is  bound  to  supply  a  worker, 
the  engagement  is  usually  that  she  shall  be  paid  so 
much  a  day  when  and  as  often  as  she  may  be  required. 

Termination  of  the  engagement  is  usually  under- 
stood if  the  master  does  not  expressly  re-engage  at  or 
before  the  next  yearly  or  half  yeat»ly  hiring  day,  held 
for  maarried  men  some  weeks  or  months  before  the  end 
of  the  engaged  period.  The  servant  on  hib  side  is,  of 
course,  at  liberty  to  decline  the  re-engagement,  and  in 
that  manner  may  be  swd  to  **  give  notice."  At  Lanark 
both  fnasters  and  men  agreed  that  the  hiring  day, 
3}  months  hearly  before  the  commencement  of  service, 
was  much  too  early,  and  it  was  considered  that  a 
more  reasonable  time  would  be  a  month.  For  single 
men  it  is  a  few  days  only. 

18.  Employment  with  the  farm  servants  is  regular 
and  continuous,  and  remuneration  is  continued  even 
in  illness  and  for  many  weeks.  How  long  the  em- 
ployer  is  bound  to  maintain  a  sick  man  does  not 
seem  an  absolutely  settled  question.  A  very  general 
feeling  prevailed  that  six  weeks  is  the  extreme  limit, 
and  reference  by  an  employer  in  Stirlingshire  to  the 
conduct  of  some  men,  woula  seem  to  show  that  in  their 
own  opinion  six  weeks  is  the  time.  For  he  stated  that 
he  had  fireqoently  observed  that  however  ill  the  men 
had  represented  themselves  to  be,  they  were  always 
able  to  start  work  on  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
week.  This  period  is  very  much  the  supposed  rule  all 
over  ScodanOf  but  the  matter  is  said  to  be  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.t  I  have  heard  in  some 
counties  of  eleven  weeks,  and  in  others  of  the  whole  of 
the  rest  c»f  the  hired  year,  when  the  engagement  was 
by  the  year,  so  that  a  man  might  be,  and  has  been, 
maintained  for  nine  consecutive  months  in  a  free  house 
and  with  full  wages.         « 

(19.)  In  one  farm  in  Lanarkshire  the  system  prevails 
of  monthly  engagements,  and  though  this  would  seem 
to  be  an  arrangement  scarcely  agreeable  to  the  men,  it 
was  stated  by  their  spokesman  to  be  so  nevertheless. 
The  same  view  was  expressed  by  the  men  at  a  meeting 
in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  where  no  such  engagements 
existed.  But  in  all  other  places  very  few  masters,  or 
men,  have  as  a  rule  shown  approval  of  this  form  of 
contract.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Speir,  of  Newton, 
in  favour  of  it  are  too  long  to  insert  in  the  body  of 
the  Report,  but  a  short  statement  of  his  views  will  be 
included  in  the  Schedule,  Appendix  D.  (1). 

(20.)  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  those  in  favour 
of  short  engagements,  whether  masters  or  mefn,  agreed 

♦Ortoputeitmorioorrtctly.  he  mtouIcL  tiot  be  aoc*«r1y  in  getting  a 
pUuje,  and  would  fail  to  get  the  higher  wage  given  t^  those  piwidtng 
workers. 

t  Bqmvalent,  for  huch  purposes,  to  County  Ck)urt  Judge  in  England. 


that,  with  good  servants  and  good  masters,  the  period 
of  service  might  still  be  extended  many  years ;  the 
masters  saying  that  if  the  servant  was  unsatisfactory, 
the  sooner  he  was  got  rid  of  the  better,  and  the  men 
that,  if  they  found  themselves  under  a  bad  master,  tliey 
ought  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  leave  him  early. 
Some  thought  the  yearly  engagement  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  if,  by  a  month's  notice,  a  break  could  be 
made  at  the  half  year.  As  indicated  above,  however, 
the  more  usual  feeling  on  both  sides  was  in  favour  of 
present  arrangements,  and  even  among  those  servants 
desirous  of  a  change,  some  expressed  themselves 
against  legislative  interference. 

(21.)  In  Lanarkshire  the  10  hours  usual  in  Scotland 
for  field  operations  prevail,  and  the  times  for  doiii- 
mencing  and  finishing  daily  work  are  also  nearly  those 
of  the  country  generally.  The  day  is  usually  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  hours  in  question  apply 
to  all  men  and  women  of  the  regular  staff,  and  to  the 
ordinary  labourers. 

Before  going  to  the  fields,  ploughmen  and  other 
regular  servants  usually  appear  at  stable,  byre,  or  cattle- 
court  in  summer  at  5  a.m.,  and  after  duties,  extendmg 
from  f  to  1  hour,  take  breakfast.  The  ploughmen  then 
return  to  stables  by  6.45,  so  as  to  leave  by  7  for  work 
tijl  12',  then  unyoking  for  dinner.  Afternoon  work 
takes  theih  from  stable  at  1  till  6,  when  they  unyoke, 
and  on  arrival  at  stable,  cleaning  and  suppering  up  for 
the  nigbt  takes  half  an  hour,  and  concludes  the  work  of 
the  day.  With  some  farmers  finishing  at  12  o'clock  and 
6  o'clock  is  usually  understood  to  mean  on  arrival  at 
stables,  and  not  finish  in  the  field  at  those  hours ;  and 
with  many,  if  the  fields  are  at  all  distant,  unyoking 
is  allowed  early  enough  to  permit  of  arrival  home  as 
near  to  12  or  6  as  possible.  But  eveu  where  the  fields 
are  close  to  the  farm  premises,  the  hour  granted  cannot 
be  quite  an  hour's  rest  for  the  men,  though  it  is  so  for 
the  horses,  and  this  latter  is  usually  considered  the 
matter  of  importance.  In  winter  the  starting  hour  in 
the  morning  for  stable  work  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  summer,  though  some  masters  do  not  insist 
on  5  a.m.  precisely.  Occasionally  6  a.m.  was  flowed, 
the  men  in  such  cases  breakfasting  before  they  came. 
Bam  work  till  daylight  was  scarcely  heard  of,  but 
carting  or  odd  jobs  about  the  stable  were  usual.  Tfho 
practice  of  returning  to  the  stable  at  8  in  winter  nights 
IS  fast  dying  out. 

22.  In  Linlithgowshire  the  ploughmen's  hours  were 
somewhat  difierent,  and  also  there  was  a  want  of 
unformity  in  the  county  itwelf.  There  were  the  usual 
10  hours  in  the  field,  and  the  commencing  at  five  for 
preliminary  work  on  the  horses.  But  some  employers 
would  begin  at  the  stables  at  5.30,  and  some  would  start 
for  the  fields  at  6.30,  and  work  till  11,  others  working 
till  11.30  or  12.  Where  the  latter  course  was  adopted 
there  was  a  second  breakfast  at  8  or  9  in  tlie  field ; 
also,  the  division  of  the  day  was  unequal. 

23.  On  the  whole  the  entire  time  occupied  in  the  two 
counties  in  summer  by  those  in  charge  of  horscs  or 
cattle,  including  going  to  and  from  work,  would  appear 
to  be  in  ordinary  times  about  11  hours  and  40  minutes ; 
but  where  the  cottages  are  at  a  distance,  and  tho 
employer  makes  no  allowance  for  this,  a  little  extra 
time  should  be  added. 

At  potato  harvest  in  some  places  there  is  a  slight 
extension  of  labouring  time,  and  of  course  with  corn 
harvest  the  hours  are  appreciably  longer. 

In  winter  the  darkness  in  tho  evening  would  seem 
alone  to  mark  the  distinction  as  to  work  from  summer, 
for  there  was  very  general  evidence  that  the  morning 
hours  were  practically  the  same  as  in  summer,  thougn 
the  work  would  be  lighter.  In  estimating  the  hours  of 
labour,  therefore,  it  will  suffice  to  deduct  from  the  summer 
hours  such  time  as  is  represented  by  the  increasing  or 
diminishing  darkness  of  the  vrinter  season. 

24.  The  hours  for  indoor  or  kitchen  women,  including 
therein  byre  women  and  dairymaids,  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  long.  For  field  work  the  usual  10  hours 
prevail,  but  for  byre  or  dairy  work,  they  will  extend 
from  12  to  13.  The  labour  may  not  in  all  ca«e8  be 
continuous,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the 
meal  times  are  short,  i  could  not,  however,  say  that  it 
was  established  before  me,  a?  was  attempted,  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  kitchen  service  implied  hours 
extending  from  5  a.m.  to  9  or  10  p.m.  The  proximity 
to  large  towns  involved  at  certain  dairy^  farms  much 
earlier  hours,  but  the  evening  finish  wa.s  in  correspond- 
ence therewith.* 

•  The  hours  of  byre  women  with  kitchen  work,  while  admits  d  by 
(o^  to  be  lofu:,  are  thought  to  b^  coin peusa tod  (or  by  the  higher  wages. 
Appepc^ixD.  (1). 
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25.  The  arrangements  for  Sunday  duties  with  plough- 
men were  the  usual  ones.  A.11  were  engaged  with  their 
animals  in  the  morning,  hut  a  rotation  of  attendance  for 
midday  and  almost  always  for  evening,  if  so  desired  and 
arranged  hy  the  men  themselves,  was  generally  conceded. 
Cattlemen  in  winter  have  but  few  Sundays,  especiallv 
if  single-handed ;  but  in  summer,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  usually  much  more  freedom.  Women  have 
their  rotation,  but  their  outings  were  not,  I  think,  so 
frequent. 

in.  Wages  and  Eabninos. 

26.  The  remuneration  of  married  ploughmen  and 
other  men  of  the  staff  occupying  cottages  is  in 
Lanarkshire  almost  universally  by  money  wage,  with 
the  exoeption  of  a  grant  of  a  free  house  and  the  carting 
of  coals,  such  wage  being  fixed  at  a  weekly  rate. 

27.  Payment  in  kind  otherwise  than  as  above  is,  there- 
fore, practieallyunknown,  but  still  in  some  cases  potatoes 
are  granted  over  and  above  the  wage  rather  than  as  part 
of  It,  and  in  a  few  still  rarer  cases  meal  is  added  to 
thepotatoes. 

The  weekly  money  wage  for  the  men  in  question 
ranged  from  18«.  or  19«.  to  21«.,  but  was  more  often 
nearer  to  21t.  than  to  19«.  At  the  farm  of  Allanton, 
near  Hamilton,  the  tenant  paid  his  first  ploughman  22«. 
a  week,  and  others  21«.  or  20^.  He  also  gave,  besides 
meal  (value  32«.)  and  potatoes  (12«.),  a  free  house  and 
coal  driving,  the  latter  items  (house  rent  being 
high  in  that  district)  being  valued  at  61.  128.,  thus 
making  a  total  for  the  average  man  of  about  632.  Sa.  per 
annum.  These  figures  were  corroborated  by  two  of  the 
men  on  the  farm,  whom  I  saw  separately. 

In  other  places,  where  the  distance  from  Glasgow  was 
greater,  house  rent  was  estimated  at  a  lower  figure,  and 
with  coal  carting  the  joint  items  stood  at  4/.  78.,  but 
rates  and  taxes  cannot  have  been  included  in  this,  and, 
indeed  (though  ^undoubtedly  paid  by  the  landlord  and 
farmer),  were  very  seldom  mentioned. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  wages  earned  is  governed  very 
much  by  the  proximity  of  the  place  of  labour  to  large 
towns,  01  such  other  special  causes,  it  will  not,  I  think, 
tend  to  accuracy  to  strike  an  average  for  the  whole 
county  to  a  further  extent  than  has  been  already  done. 

Selecting  two  or  three  places  where  wages  were  dis- 
cussed, I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  farm  servants  as 
given  by  spokesmen  at  each  place. 

At  Cambuslang  the  evidence  given  was  in  writing, 
thus  :  •*  Married  ploughmen's  wages  are  from  18*.  to 
*'  22«.  a  week  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptionF,  under  or 
*'  over  the  figures;  but  I  believe  the  groat  majority  have 
**  20«.,  with  free  house,  taxes,  and  coals  driven,  which 
"means  a  total  value  of  from  21«.  to  25*.  a  week." 
This  witness  was  of  opinion  that  a  wage  in  total  value 
under  24*.  a  week  was  a  small  wage,  tnough  one  to  be 
submitted  to  in  the  present  bad  times. 

At  Butherglen  *'the  wages  amount  to  22*.  a  week 
"  with  benefits  (payment  in  kind)  in  some  places.  The 
'  *  majority  have  2l8.  with  garden,  house,  coals  carted,  &c. 
"  meal,  168.  or  17«.,  or  potatoes  r2«.  Houses  are  not  good, 
**  and  the  value  may  average  3i. "  [An  employer  agreed 
they  were  not  good,  but  said  a  single-roomed  house 
would  fetch  31.  ISs.  and  a  two-roomed  one  61.] 

At  Baith  Farm,  near  Hamilton  :  ' '  Wages  about  here 
'*  run  from  iSs.  to  21«.  a  week,  with  house,  garden,  &c., 
**  as  usual.  What  we  receive  is  pretty  fair,  though  we 
*•  think  the  hours  of  work  rather  long." 

28. .  In  Linlithgowshire  the  wages  of  the  ploughmen, 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  Lanarkshire,  are  as  a  rule 
fixed  at  a  yearly  rate  with  substan  tial  payment  in  kind, 
though  the  weekly  form  of  remuneration  is  also  fre- 
quently adopted,  with  free  house  and  coal  carting  only. 
The  yearly  rate  as  given  by  the  ma&ters  in  the  Linlith- 
gow district  ranged  from  371.  to  401.,  and  by  the 
men  36/.  to  40Z.  payment  in  kind,  as  stated  by  the 
masters  and  practically  agreed  to  by  the  men,  was  made 
ap  in  the  following  manner  : — 

House  and  garden         -        -        .        . 

Six  and  half  bolls  of  meal  of  10  sr.  each 

Potatoes  -  - 

Coal  carting  -        - 

Harvest  -  


Yearly  money  wage,  say 
Total  wa^es 


£ 
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10 
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The  weeikhf  monev  wage  was  stated  at  from  18«.  to 
209.,  and  this,  with  house  an 


I  and  coal  oarting,  represented  i^ 


total  wage  of  55i.  13«.    In  other  parts  of  the  county  tbe  Th 

wages  were  lower  by  21.  to  4Z.,  the  weekly  arrangement  Aowcri- 

being  in  one  place  sujiplemented  by  an  allowance  of  lSoii 

meal.    But,    everything  included,   the    average  total  — 
wage  of  the  county  may  be  estimated  at  52L  14s.  6d. 

(29.)  The  wages  of  single  men,  usually  living  in  the  Single  nwi 
farmer's  house  or  on  the  premises,  are  more  easy  of  ^nvk- 
calculation.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  something  depends  **^ 
on  the  age  and  experience  of  the  men,  there  is  a  wider 
range  between  the   minimum  and  maximum  figures. 
The  lowest  figure  named  in  Lanarkshire  was  121.  and 
the  highest  18l    The  usual  figure  for  a  qualified  man 
would  run  from  Ibl.  to  17/.  the  half-year  with  bed  and 
board.    As  to  the  cost  of  such  bed  and  board,  the  ac- 
commodation and  supplies  vary  with  the  difiereut  farms, 
but  the  more  usual  estimate  is  78.  or  88.  a  week,  though 
some  would  put  it  at  IO9. 

(30.)  In  Linlithgowshire  the  highest  wage  was  about  si 
11.  less,  the  men  putting  it,  however,  12.  lower  still, "  12Z. 
to  161.,  according  to  age  and  ability.'*  In  some  places 
yoimg  men  boarders  were  not  employed  at  all,  and  in 
others  the  single  men  engaged  Uvea  with  their  parents, 
and  were  paid  wages  nearly  as  ^od.  This  latter 
arrangement,  called  a  "  double-hinding  "  in  the  Border 
counties,  is  of  course  a  very  advantageous  one  to  the 
parties  concerned.  In  Limithgowsh&e  a  lad  of  16 
managing  a  pair  of  horses  would  receive  11«.  a  week. 
An  nnmarriea  cattleman  may  in  half-year  receive  from 
132.  to  161.  and  food. 

(31.)  (a)  Women  workers  in  the  fields,  usually  pro- 
vided by  the  ploughman  under  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  the  rate  in 
Lanarkshire  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  U.  9d.  a  day,  the 
more  usual  figure  beiuff  U.  6d. 

In  Linlithgowshire  the  minimum  pay  was  la.  4d.  and 
it  did  not  appear  to  rise  beyond  1«.  6d. ;  the  mode  of 
engagement  was  sometimes  by  the  week,  and  the  pay 
on  that  footing  Sa. 

(b.)  The  women  engaged  in  byre  and  dairy  work  are 
in  both  counties  generally  boarded  on  the  premises, 
and  in  small  farms  the  same  women  discharge  both 
byre  and  dairy  work,  assisted  in  the  milking  by  field 
workers.  The  women  boarded  on  the  premises  are 
engaged  by  the  half-year,  and  the  wages  nm  from 
9L  to  112.  for  that  period.  Near  Gumboslang  the 
minimum  wage  was  put  by  the  men  at  82.,  rising  to 
102.  for  byre  women,  and  at  102.  or  112.  fon  c&iry 
maids  proper.  In  Linlithgow  the  minimum  was  72., 
but  a  good  dairvmaid  might  rise  to  122.  Assistance 
in  milking  is  also  obtained  from  the  ploughmen's 
wives,  and  2».  6d.  to  4«.  a  week  is  paid  for  morning 
and  evening  milking,  10  cows  being  the  usually 
allotted  number.  This  obligation  by  the  ploughman 
to  find  a  milker  is  at  times  considered  a  grievance, 
although  the  pay  is  an  additional  resource.  But  even 
48.  has  been  considered  low  by  one  of  them  for  work 
said  to  extend  to  21  hours  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  farmers  complain  of  the 
unfitness  for  their  duties  exhibited  by  the  women  who 
offer  themselves  for  milking.  One  writes  as  follows 
from  Carstairs : —  '*  One  will  tell  you  at  the  fair  that  she 
"  is  a  good  milker,  and  it  will  take  her  a  whole  day  to  do 
'*  what  a  good  milker  will  do  in  a  hour.  They  are  expec- 
'*  ted  to  milk  six  or  eight  cows  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
•*  They  are  mostly  colliers*  daughters,  and  in  general  not 
"  a  good  class." 

In  the  strawberry  districts  women  will  receive  for 
picking  fruit  from  2«.  to  3«.  a  day. 

(32.)  The  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  wages  of  the  PieoMn^fk. 
regular  staff*  oy  piece-work  ye  on  Scottish  farms  really  Jj^'*' 
nil,  unless  the  female  worker's  opportunity  of  varying  aemnts. 
her  daily  wage  to  a  piece-worK  contract  may  be 
considered  as  an  addition,  by  reason  of  the  rather 
improved  gain  resulting  therefrom.  The  kind  of  work 
referred  to  is  either  turnip-singling  or  turnip-shawing.* 
The  latter  operation,  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  in  some 
other  places,  .such  as  Stirlingshire,  was  not  in  this  district 
represented  to  me  as  differently  rewarded ;  but  at  one 
farm  the  high  rate  of  lOa.  an  acre  was  paid  to  women 
for  neat  preparation  of  turnips  for  market,  and  this  was 
considered  equal  to  2«.  6d.  a  day.  For  singling  7«.  or  Ss. 
per  acre  would  be  the  usual  wage.  iVuit  pulling  is  also 
sometimes  done  by  the  piece.  For  men  piece-work  did 
not  seem  much  in  vogue,  draining  and  dyke  building 
being  the  only  ifi stances  given,  and  for  this  the  price 
stated  for  an  ordinary  3-foot  drain  in  fair  soil  was 
38.  6d,  per  chain. 

*  Topping  and  tailing. 
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(33.)  The  ordinary  labourer,  when  engaged  in 
agricultaral  operations,  receives  an  average  wage  of  19«. 
to  11, f  the  amount  near  Hamilton,  a  large  colliery 
district,  being  as  high  as  21«.,  while  near  Glasgow  the 
range  was  from  15«.  to  IZ. 

(34.)  In  the  districts  under  investigation  shepherds 
were  not  numerous,  and  it  was  not  often  that  evidence 
in  respect  of  them  was  forthcoming,  but  it  appeared 
that  tne  pay  was  about  the  same  a^  the  ploughmen's, 
the  wage  seeming  to  rise,  accordmg  as  the  holding 
where  he  was  engaged  was  more  of  a  sheep  farm. 

(35.)  Very  little  evidence  was  given  as  to  haytime» 
anJ  harvest,  g^^  neither  for  this  nor  for  com  harvest  are  the  regular 
staff  paid  extra,  but  in  some  places  IZ.  in  money  is 
granted  in  lieu  of  food.  Strangers  may  receive  as 
much  an  4a.  a  day,  and  women,  according  to  the 
places  where  engaged,  from  2«.  to  Ss.  6d,  a  day,  and 
m  the  high  uplanos  they  have  occasionally  received 
48.  6d.  In  Linlithgowshire  the  figure  was,  for  men  IBs. 
a  week,  and  for  women  rather  down  to  12^^.  than  above 
it.    Wag^s  of  extra  hands  include  bed  and  board. 

lY.   GOTTAGB  AcOOMMODATIOli. 

(3t>.)  From  the  size  and  character  of  the  faims  in 
the  county  of  Lanark  the  cottages  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  yet  tbey  were  in  greater  number  than 
formerly.  In  old  times  there  were  in  most  cases  none 
at  all,  for  it  was  the  custom  to  have  all  the  extra  staff 
beyond  the  family  living  in  the  house  or  about  the 

S remises.  Now,  with  rather  extended  holdings  and 
ifferent  habits,  the  fanners  look  for  more  accommoda- 
tion, and  accordingly  the  supply  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased. At  most  places  in  the  county  the  evidence 
was  that  more  were  aesired,  though  at  one  nlaoe  it  was 
said  by  the  men  that  there  were  enough,  ana  at  Lanark 
the  observation  was  that  there  were  **  quite  cottages 
'*  enough;  we  do  not  want  our  wages  reduced.  If 
"  there  were  not  plenty  cottages,  the  masters  would 
"  not  always  be  advertising  for  men  to  take  service 
"  with  a  free  cottage."  In  Linlithgowshire  they  were 
said  to  be  fairly  supplied  except  in  one  district. 

(37.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  there  were  more 
cottages,  and  of  sufficient  size,  there  would  be  a  greater 
tendenory  to  employ  miarried  men  in  preference  to  having 
unmarried  men  living  in  the  farmhouse,  the  latter 
arrangement  being  much  objected  to  by  some  farmers, 
this  objection  oomine,  I  fancy,  more  from  those  having 
large  holdings  than  &om  the  smaller  tenants.  But  it  is 
said  that  there  would  be  a  further  advantage,  if  thehouses 
were  of  adequate  size,  the  creation  of  an  inducement 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  to  remain  on  the  farm,  where 
they  would  be  available  for  employment  and  still  under 
parental  supervision  [«ee  Appendix  D  (1)].  This  arrange- 
ment, it  is  thought  by  some,  would  also  counteract 
desertion  of  service,  a  grievance  of  the  farmers  which 
has  now  reached  a  very  acute  stage. 

(38.)  The  agricultaral  labourers'  cottages  being,  as  is 
usual  in  Scot&nd,  really  a  part  of  the  farm  premises, 
and  let  therewith^  their  situation  was  usually  near  the 
steading,  where  the  horses  were  stabled  and  cattle 
housed;  but  sometimes  the  distance  was  rather  con- 
siderable. There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  to  have 
the  houses  less  close  to  the  farm  buildings  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  if  the  position  is  an  agreeable  one,  I  do 
not  think  the  men  object. 

(39.)  The  materials  were  almost  invariably  stone 
and  lime  with  slate  roofs,  the  variation  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  mode  of  treating  the  floor,  which  was  often  stone 
flags,  but  wood  and  bricks  or  tiles  were  also  used ; 
occasionally  the  cottage  itself  was  of  brick  and  fairly 
well  built. 

The  condition  in  Lanarkshire  was  in  a  great  measure 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  very  good  indeed.  The 
cottages  on  the  Earl  of  Home's  property  were  often 
superior,  and  gradually  others  were  being  erected.  At 
a  meeting  of  Lanark  labourers  they  stated  that  their 
houses  were  quite  good,  and  about  five  minuten  walk 
from  the  steading,  and  the  water  supply  generally  very 
good.  Still  I  visited  some  that  wore  not  in  a  satisfactory 
Htate.  Near  Glasgow  there  were  siguB  of  improvement, 
but  still  the  need  for  better  quarters  was  urgent  enough. 
At  Baillieston  it  was  said  there  were  as  many  bad  as 
good.  I  saw  myself  some  of  a  huperior  character,  and 
others  well-built  and  commodious,  but,  from  their 
position,  sadly  damp  and  insalubrious. 

Special  Qn  oue  farm  I  observed  the  cottages  were  somewhat 

wJJJj^        apart,  and  not  built  in  a  row,  as  is  often  the  case, 
<&«>toftwo  especially  on  large  farms,  and  noticing  further  that  a 
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pair  had  the  entrances  arranged  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
way,  the  one  placed  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back, 
I  was  told  that  this  was  to  assist  in  removing  a  frequent 
cause  of  flitting.  Many  a  change  in  the  fanning 
establishment  arises  from  the  wives  of  the  ploughmen 
or  cattlemen  falling  out  with  each  other,  and  when  this 
happens,  one  or  other  of  the  husbands  probably  flits 
at  the  term  to  more  peaceful  regions.  When  differences 
have  once  arisen  it  appears  that,  in  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  cottages,  the  more  aggravating  wife 
has  only  to  stand  at  her  own  door  and  crane  her  neck 
round,  to  cast  an  evil  look  into  her  neighbour's  kitchen, 
with  or  without  a  stimulating  remark.  Thereupon 
active  war  often  ensues.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
rather  frequent  cause  of  the  flitting  of  good  servants 
»  that  some  one  suggested  that  the  only  remedy  was  to 
build  a  cottage  at  each  comer  of  the  farm. 

At  the  farm  of  Newton,  a  large  one  for  the  district, 
400  acres  arable  and  feeding  100  cows,  the  cottages 
numbered  seven  or  eight,  and  were  as  a  rule  being  good, 
some  supjerior  to  the  ordinary  buildings.  One  or  two 
showed  signs  of  damp  from  the  original  fault  of  the 
builder  in  placing  them  against  a  bank,  but  otherwise 
they  were  soundly  built ;  and  to  several  the  tenant  had 
contributed  improvements,  either  in  the  structure,  the 
drainage,  or  otherwise. 

(40.)  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  tenant  farmer,  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  labourers,  as  representing  the  servants  of  his  own 
farm,  or  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of  the  cottages.  He 
said  that  all  the  old  cottages  were  damp,  and  he  referred 
to  a  difficulty  of  a  general  character,  arising  from  their 
being  in  a  mining  district,  the  point  being  that  the 
working  of  the  mines  occasionally  causes  a  deflection  of 
the  house,  sometimes  to  a  serious  extent,  and  that  the 
general  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  farming  tenant  to 
repair  operates,  therefore,  m  some  cases  harshly.  W here 
such  a  case  unexpectedly  arises,  I  can  understand  the 
objection  of  the  tenant  to  reconstruct  a  falling  edifloe. 
But  in  a  minine  district  provision  against  such  a  con- 
tingency should  be  provided  for  in  the  lease,  or  if  thir 
were  objected  to,  the  farm  rent  should  at  the  time  of 
negotiation  be  specially  considered. 

At  Eutherglen  I  was  referred  by  the  men,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  myself  as  to  the  existence  of  unsatis- 
factory cottages,  to  some  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
place  of  meeting.  I  visited  these  on  a  very  wet  and 
dark  afternoon,  and  was  therefore  inspecting  under 
some  disadvantage.  Still,  allowing  for  this,  the  accom- 
modation was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Besides  being  in  a  gloomy  yard  of  the  steading,  the 
three  buildings,  each  of  one  room,  had  their  flours  level 
with,  and  in  one  case  below,  the  ground  line,  and  being 
low  in  ceiling,  were  thus  very  dark.  The  rooms  were 
rather  large  and  one  had  a  tidy  appearance.  I  then 
interviewed  the  labourers  in  the  stable,  and  they 
complained  of  the  water  making  its  way  into  their  only 
room  from  the  yard  in  heavy  rains  or  boisterous  winds. 
The  tenant,  Mr.  J.  Youn^,  admitted  the  evils,  but 
evidently  felt  that  for  hun  to  pull  down  a  sound 
building  and  reconstruct  was  too  much  to  expect  from 
a  tenant.    Unfortunately  such  cases  are  not  rare. 

41.  The  number  of  rooms  was  usually  said  to  be  two, 
**  room  and  kitchen,"  with,  in  some  districts,  a  pantry  or 
scullery  aild  outhouses.  In  others  the  scullery  existed 
but  not  the  outhouses,  or  vice  ver8&.  The  want  of 
necessaries  without  was  frequent,  but  this  is  not  unusual, 
and  that  tenants  should  now  express  a  wi^  for  them 
is  an  advance  in  the  risht  direction.  For  too  often 
proprietors  have  found  that  they  were  not  used,  being 
generally  converted  to  other  purposes,  and  on  that 
account  not  provided  in  the  cottages  subsequently 
erected. 

42.  The  ventilation  of  the  dwellings  was  never  of  a  Ventilation 
special  character ;  from  the  outside  door  being  open  a  JJppl?*^ 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  admission  of  air  was  pretty 
constant.    The  arrangement  of  the  windows  admitting 

of  an  opening  with  the  upper  sash  was  becoming  more 
common,  and,  contrary  to  my  former  experience,  the 
knowledge  that  their  own  windows  so  opened  was 
sometimes  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  cottages 
visited. 

The  water  supply  was  on  the  whole  fairly  good  in 
quality,  and  was  frequently  from  open  springs  or 
wells,  but  occasionally  the  quality  was  poor  enough. 
Under  the  new  county  government,  however,  there  was 
impending  in  certain  places  an  improved  supply.  The 
supply  was  usuallv  handy  to  the  dwellings,  but  there 
were  complaints  of  the  distance  here  and  there.  Where 
the  distance  wa§  considerable,  tbo  labour  added  to  the 
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good  wife  is  of  coarse  serious,  and  if  she  should  be  a 
woman  engaged  out,  the  task  of  marching  for  a  supply 
must  make  a  heavy  demand  on  her  time  and  powers, 
as  the  quantity  carried  at  any  one  time  cannot  be  great. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  often  children  ready 
and  able  to  assist. 

43.  To  the  question  whether  iiie  house  was  drained, 
dividing  it  into,  first,  subsoil  draina&;e  round  the  edifice, 
and  next,  sewer  drains,  I  found  that  very  little  was 
known  as  to  former,  but  it  was  generally  considered 
that  the  older  houses  were  not  so  treated.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  evidence  and  my  own  observations  pointed 
to  such  drains  being  rather  limited  in  number,  the  more 
usual  place  of  refuge  for  house  liquids  being  the  ash 
heap  at  a  little  distance. 

It  doei  not  not  follow,  however,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  a  country  place  is  insanitary,  for  I  would 
humbly  suggest  that  the  sewer,  with  its  ever-present 
foul  contents  left  by  the  travelling  slop  stream,  may  be 
the  more  unsatisi^tory  alternative.  I  observe  that  oven 
in  respect  of  a  village  channel  running  alongside  the 
footpath,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Lanarkshire, 
Dr.  McLintock,  states  that  he  is  *'  not  prepared  to  say 
**  that  such  channels,  if  reserved  exclusively  for  slop 
"  water  and  kept  ttioroughly  clean,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
"  best  adapted  means  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
"  to  fulfil,  inasmuch  as  when  foul,  the  nuisance  becomes 
' '  soon  apparent  and  can  easily  be  removed. '  *  An  askpit 
against  an  open  field,  if  well  supplied  with  ashes,  as 
they  usually  are,  mAj  be  better  sdll,  thoii^h  the  ashpit 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  frequently  emptied. 

44.  The  remarks  under  the  various  heads  relative  to 
cottage  accommodation  apply  very  much  to  Linlithgow- 
shire. The  number  of  g<X)d  cottages  was  considerable, 
but  inferior  ones  were  to  be  found,  and  damp  as  usual 
was  the  prevailing  fault.  The  size  of  the  larger  rooms 
was  commonly  15  ft.  x  14ft.  or  16  ft.  X 12  ft.  and  the  height 
8  feet,  the  second  room  being  as  a  rule  a  foot  or  two  less 
one  way.  Nearly  all  new  cottages  were  well  provided 
with  accommodation  within  and  conveniences  of  various 
kinds  without. 

At  Dalmeny  some  cottages  belonging  to  Lord 
Eosebery  were,  like  others  previously  mentioned,  solid, 
well  built,  and  with  ample  accommodation ;  but  being 

E laced  on  one  side  against  the  high  bank  of  a  neigh- 
ciring  churchyard,  damp  invaded  the  rooms,  and  the 
otherwise  sanitaiy^condition  of  the  buildings  was  largely 
neutralized. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  the  modern  cottage  to  be 
superior  in  some  respects,  and  yet  to  prove  fVom  poverty 
of  materials  or  slenderness  of  construction,  an  unsatis- 
factory dwelling,  as  was  occasionally  the  case.  Still 
one  may  not  be  willing  to  have  restored  the  kind  of 
cottage  described  by  an  old  labourer,  who  said  that 
he  thought  too  much  was  ex|)eoted  nowadays :  **  I  had 
*'  a  plain  thatched  roof,  no  ceiling  except  a  temporary 
**  arrangement  across,  and  an  earth  floor,  and  we  were 
*'  comfortable  enough." 

In  closing  these  observations  upon  cottages  I  may 
state  that  while  inferiority  of  condition,  limited  accom- 
modation, and  paucity  of  outbuildings  were  often  to  be 
met  with,  the  one  prevailing  offence  afiecting  the 
health,  the  happiness,  and  thus  the  contentment  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  damfip,  ansing  generally  from 
the  causes  chiefly  hereinbefore  assigned. 

The  practice  of  having  bothies  for  the  unmarried  men 
is  becoming  very  rare  in  both  counties,  and,  as 
observed  in  previous  reports,  the  bothy  in  the  abso- 
lute farm  scarcely  exists  at  all.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  to  exist  in  a  sense,  when  it  consists  of  a  living 
room  with  fire-place  and  bed,  although  the  occupant  or 
occupants  have  their  meals  in  the  farm  kitchen. 
Some  such  I  have  seen  of  a  superior  kind,  and  occa- 
sionally the  cart-horse  harness  room  has  been  utilized 
for  the  purpose,  and,  when  large  and  well-built,  the 
arrangement  has  been  fairly  successful.  The  more 
usual  kind  of  accommodation,  however,  for  the  young 
unmiurried  man  may  be  more  correctly  described  as  a 
*' sleeping  plaoe,'' and  this  will  be  found  in  various 
situations,  the  loft  above  the  stable  still  being  one  of 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  this,  as  in  the 
cottage  accommodation,  there  is  a  growing  improve- 
ment, though  one  may  be  a  long  way  off  the  kmd  of 
quarters  named  by  the  spokesman  of  Cambuslang,  who 
thought  that  the  sleeping  places,  **  usually  a  dark,  low 
"  place  above  the  stables,  should  be  a  well  lighted  aud 
**  ventilated  room  with  small  dressing  room,  good  fire 
**  and  lamp,  aud  a  table  and  achair  for  each  occupant." 
Such  arraugements  were  nearly  in  every  particular 


absent  from  sleeping  places  shown  to  me   in   other     .  ^" 
districts.    In    Lanarkshire    and    Linlithgowshire    the      tuISS^ 
youQg  men's  sleeping   place  was  often  in  the  farmer's  Labouul 
house,  and  so  did  not  come  under  my  observation  ;  but 
such  as  1  saw  outside  varied  in  character,  and  some 
were  no  doubt  inferior.     Some  of  these  inferior  bothies 
and  sleeping  places  were  only  intended  for  use  by  the 
extra  hands  in  the  harvest  season. 

The  above  witness  stated  that  the  accommodation  Vomray 
for  women  was  usually  very  good.  JSmSwa. 

y.  Gardens,  Allotments,  &c. 

(46.)  It  may  be  taken  as  a  universal  rule  that  in  this  GinieDs. 
district  gardens  were  granted  with  the  ooteges,  and 
that  they  were  almost  invariably  close  to  the  dwellings. 
The  sises  varied  somewhat  from  a  mere  patch  to  a 
quarter  of  a  rood,  but  half  that  amount  would  be  the 
more  usual  sise.  They  were  oaualiy  cultivated,  and 
the  crop  oonsisted  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables; 
occasionally  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  seemed  to  be 
neglected.  Sometimes  there  was  a  suggestion  that  they 
were  nbt  large  enough,  but  generally  speaking,  I  inferred 
that  the  people  had  as  much  M  thc^  cared  to  cultivate. 
In  Linlitngowshire  there  was  more  complete  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  gardens  measured  100,  otners  130,  and 
some  300  square  yards. 

(47.)  I  could  hear  no  instance  of  allotments  having  AQotmnh 
been  supplied  in  any  part  of  the  district.  The  general  JSjJj 
feeling  in  regard  to  them  was  in  the  main  against 
them,  at  least  under  present  circumstances.  I  stated, 
in  regard  to  Stirlingshire  aud  Dumburton^ire,  that 
though  the  labourer  took  the  same  negative  view  that 
had  been  adopted  in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  he 
was  not  so  categorical  in  expressing  such  view,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  give  a  reason,  which  was,  that  though 
under  present  conditions,  allotments  would  not  be  a* 
boon,  with  the  not  impossible  alteration  of  such 
conditionB,  the  cultivation  of  a  little  land  would  be  both 
possible  and  desirable. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  was  a  prevailing  one  in  part 
of  Lanarkshire,  but  scarcely  existed  in  LinUthgowshire. 
In  the  former  county  some  of  the  men  thought  cultiva- 
tion was  not  possible  under  present  hours,  suggesting, 
however,  clearly  enough  that  with  less  time  engaged 
for  the  masters,  they  would  be  glad  of  the  privilege. 
Others  thought  that,  even  as  it  was,  something  could 
be  done  witn  the  land,  while  some  spoke  of  this  as 
"  nonsense."  Some  did  not  care  for  allotments,  unless 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  cow. 

(48.)  The  Allotment  Act,  1891,  is  the  act  governing  Engtishiod 
the  grant  of  such  plots  in  England,  and  two  acres  SootehAcfe- 
would  appear  to  be  the  maximum..  In  Scotland  the 
Allotment  (Scotland)  Act,  1S92,  would,  I  presume,  be 
the  operating  statute,  but  it  is  curious  that,  seeing  the 
novelty  of  such  legislation  for  Scotland,  there  should 
be  no  interpretation  clause  of  the  term  '*  allotment." 
On  a  careful  search  among  the  sections,  however,  we 
find  a  clause  under  the  section  dealing  with  the 
•*  management "  of  allotments,  stating  that  one  acre  is 
the  maximum  allowance  intended.  An  allotment  cow 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  an  impossibility. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  thoughtful  ploughniau,  whose 
views  on  this  and  other  matters  will  be  referred  to  later 
on,  the  allotments  should  be  from  half  an  acre  to  two 
acres,  and  be  let  to  the  labourers  by  the  farmers  out  of 
his  farm  at  **  cost  rental,"  with  compensation  for  seed 
or  crop  on  leaving  the  farm.  This  latter  provisipn 
apparently  points  to  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  setting 
apart  of  allotment  land  in  Scotland,  that,  the  cottages 
of  farm  servants,  bein^  usually  on  the  f^urms  and  not 
in  villages,  the  acquisition  of  a  field  suitable  to  both  (the 
few)  agricultural  labourers  in  villages,  and  to  farm 
servants,  would  not  be  very  practicable.  A  change  to 
other  farms  by  the  latter  in  the  same  parish  might 
mean  their  total  separation  from  the  land. 

(49.)  In  the  few  cases  which  were  made  known  to  me  Private 
of  allotments  having  been  granted  voluntarily  by  ■**"^"**°"' 
private  individuals,  it  was  stated  that  they  had  not  as 
a  rule  prospered,  and  that  they  gradually  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  surrounding  farmers.  The  chances  of 
success  would  be  different,  some  farmers  have  said,  if 
the  allotments  were  near  a  town  where  vegetables  were 
in  demtind.  Corn  crops  on  a  small  plot,  where  labour* 
saving  machines  could  not  be  employed,  would  probably 
result  in  loss  only. 

(50.)  On  the  question  of  small  holdings  the  views  of    Small 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers  were  apparently  opposed,  !><**"**• 
the  farmers  holding  that  the  labourers  could  not  with 
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a  holding  under  70  or  80  acres  make  a  profit,  and  the 
men  generally,  though  not  perhaps  so  decidedly,  hold- 
ing the  contrary  view.  There  is  really,  however,  some 
agreement. 

"Hiere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  where  a  pair  of 
horses  have  to  be  maintained,  anything  under  70  or  80 
acieBi would  foe  unprofitable.  K,  however,  the  holding 
IB  smaller  than  aoove,  and  is  under  management  of 
cm6  whoie  chief  oocupation  is,  say  that  of  a  blaoksmith 
or  joijier,  and  who  can  rely  upon  the  horse  assistance 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer  in  exchange  for  services^  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  upon  his  generosity,  really 
smali  holdings  would  seem  to  prosper. 

In  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  other  hand ,  I  heard  of  seveml 
holdmgti  having  been  taken  over  by  1^  same  farmer,  as 
ihey  wens  from  time  to  tim«  given  up.  "  They  fanned 
"  the*  land  with  four  pair  of  horses;  I  am  able  to 
^  miltivate  with  two  pair,  the  horsos  eat  up  all  the 
•'  profits.'' 

Mr.  Howie,  lately  a  grisve,  and  formerly  a  plough- 
man, and  still  a  kJbourer,  thouffh  farming  120  acres, 
informed  me  that  his  father  tried  a  small  holding,  and 
that  it  was  a  severe  experieneot  being  mere  "  slavery  "  to 
all.  *  *  Anything  under  70  or  80  acres  is  a  mistake,  horses 
"  and  machinery  are  thus  wasted." 

Idx.  Park  and  others,  at  the  farmers'  meeting  at 
Glasgow,  stated  that  nevertheless  some  of  the  small 
holders  had  turned  out "  splendid  farmers." 

It  was  further  pointed  out»  as  previously  observed 
in  respect  of  allotments »  that  a  small  holding  devoted 
to  market  gardening  and  conveniently  situated  might 
pay  very  well. 

The  strawberry  and  fruit  farms  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  report,  are 
instances  in  point.  Thev  are  in  many  cases  very  small 
holdings,  and  though  tne  cultivators  have  often  th^ 
free  assistance  of  lunatic  patients,  the  rent  they  can 
afford  to  pay  seems  high,  for  it  reaches  to  5/.,  71.,  and 
even  to  8*.  per  acre.  They  are  not  near  a  large  market, 
but  the  railway  is  the  means  of  bringing  the  market  of 
Glasgow  into  practical  proximity. 

In  nis  report  on  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire 
our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Gillespie,  describes  the  conditions 
under  which,  m  his  opinion,  crofts  and  small  holdings 
may  be  established  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenants 
themselves  and  the  larger  farmers  around.* 

51.  The  granting  of  cows'  grass-was  not  much  heard  of 
in  either  county,  and  seemed  to  be  conHnedto  shepherds 
and  others  on  farms  with  some  hill  pasture.  It  was  said 
that,  as  milk  could  be  always  conveniently  obtained, 
there  was  no  need  for  a  cow ;  and  the  farmers  con- 
sidered that  diflBculties  were  likely  to  arise  where  such 
an  arrangement  was  allowed'-f 

Figs  and  hens  were  kept  by  cottagers  in  some  places, 
but  it  was  not  a  practice  encouraged  by  many  farmers. 

VI,  Benefit  Societes. 

62.  There  were  very  few  instances  of  the  agricuUural 
labourer's  membership  with  friendly  societies,  but  it 
was  stated  that  a  start  was  being  made.  In  some  places 
they  had  joined  the  *<  Foresters."  At  East  Kilbride 
it  was  said  that  one  formerly  existed  there,  but  that 
it  was  killed  by  the  severe  requirements  of  recent 
legislation. 

A  certain  number  of  the  men  joined  the  ordinary 
life  assurance  companies,  and  some  were  also  members 
of  funeral  societies. 

VII.  Tbade  Unioks. 

53.  The  information  as  to  the  existence  of  agricnl' 
tural  unions  was  generally  of  a  negative  character. 
Agents  or  representatives  existed  here  atid  there,  but 
at  all  meetings  the  answer  was  that  there  were  no 
Unions  in  the  district.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
several  attempts  to  establish  them  had  been  made  and 
that  for  a  time  they  took  living  shape,  but  that  even- 
tually the  branch  would  go  down.  I  never  heard  any 
precise  reason  why  they  failed,  though  on  one 
occasion  a  ploughman,  in  presence  of  one  or  two  others, 
seemed  to  complain  that,  having  given  several  shillings, 
the  promises  made  thereupon  had  not  been  fulfilled; 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  tnatthere  wasany  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint ;  it  seemed  rather  probable  that 
a  very  early,  and  possibly  so  far  impossible,  fulfilment 
was  looked  for. 

♦  Pftragraphs  167-173. 

t  There  was  no  coiftpUdnt  generally  of  a  want  of  milk,  though  in  some 
oases  it  was  heard  of .  The  desire  for  a  cow  made  itself  known  chiefly 
in  respect  of  allotmeiits,  and  under  that  head  the  point  has  ahrady  been 
referred  to. 
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54.  I  had  several  interviews  and  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  an  agent,  of  the  Ploughmen's  Federatioii 
Union,  and  through  him  was  enabled  to  obtain  access 
to  labourers  either  dirt.ctly,  or  by  their  attendance  at 
public  meetings.  This  agent,  Mr.  James  Maclehose, 
on  being  asked  for  the  names  of  other  secretaries  of  Union 
branches,  replied,  **  There  were  three  or  four  branches 
'*  in  difi'erent  districts  about  two  years  ago,  but  I  am 
* '  sorry  to  saj  that  they  sank  into  obscurity  through 
"  an  influence  of  the  parish  minister  and  others  for  want 
"  of  fortitude." 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Maclehose 
agrees  with  the  objects  of  the  Union  as  declared  in  their 
rules  (with  which  the  Commission  is  already  familar), 
but  his  opinion  is  that  this  enquiry  is  necessary  in  order 
to  benefit  by  le^slation  '*the^  weakest  and  the  most 
**  helpless  class  of  the  community/* 

I  h^ard  of  no  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

Vin.  G-EKERAL  Relations  betwbbw  EiiPidYBBS  and  ' 
Employed. 

55.  The  understanding  between  the  farmers  and  their  General 
labourers  in  Lanarkshire  was  represented  as  being  of  '®^t'on»'<^*c* 
a  satisfactory  nature,  the  men  themselves  speakinfi  of 

their  relations  with  their  employers  as  *'very  fair:'^  and 
''not  much  dififerenoea,"  and  "  good."  In  LiuUthgow- 
shire  the  expression  was  rather  less  stronff,  *'  pretty 
fair,"  and  there  was  a  slight  allusion  to  the  farmers 
keeping  somewhat  aloof.  This  may  be  where  the  farms 
are  large,  and  a  man  moving  thereto  finds  that  he  ts 
naually  approached  through  the  grieve  only. 

The  farmers'  spokesman  stated  that  *'  Ab  a  rule 
**  farmers  take  an  interest  in  the  comfort  and  welfare 
**  of  all  those  in  their  employment,  and  the  employed  re- 
"  ciprocate  that  attention  by  more  faithfulness,  and  the 
"  relations  are  most  amicable." 

Taking  the  two  counties  together  the  mutual  feeling 
would  seem  to  be  as  a  rule  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  however,  that  here  and  there  in  this,  as  in  8^11 
others  of  mj  districts,  employers  are  to  be  found  who 
are  unsympathetic,  and  even  severe  and  harr^h  in  their 
demands  on  the  men.  These  are  the  employers  too 
often  remembered  by  the  employed,  who,  in  giving  their 
evidence,  are  thus  somewhat  apt  (though,  I  believe, 
quite  unintentionally)  to  give  as  a  general  rule  of  the 
district  that  which  is  of  a  casual  or  exceptional  nature. 

Instances  of  long  service  were  not  wanting,  and  I 
heard  of  services  extending  to  14,  20,  and  30  years. 

IX.  Genebal  Condition  op  the  Aguicultuhal  Labouber. 

(56.)  The  preceding  paragraphs,  will  have  shown  that  Qeneral 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  respect  of  ^ndition. 
wages  is  in  this  district,  and  in  view  of  the  prevailing  ^^' 
depression  of  trade,  well  maintained.  At  the. various 
meetings  held  on  behalf  of  the  men  there  was  scarcely 
ever  an  idea  expressed  of  the  present  scale  of  wagqs 
being  so  low  as  to  amount  to  a  grievance.  And,  indeed, 
in  referring  to  such  matters  as  were,  in  their  opinio^, 
in  the  nature  of  grievances,  the  question  of  wagee 
was  not  one  of  these,  though  a  youth  once  said 
that  if  the  masters  did  not  so  recklessly  commit  them? 
selves  to  high  rents,  their  wages  would  be  bettor.  It 
having  been  stated  that  the  wages  were  higher  2Q 
years  ago,  I  inquired,  and  found  that  when  the  colliers^ 
wages  rose  to  an  unprecedented  figure  the  pay  of  the 
unmarried  men  rose  to  a  high  rate  also.  From  this 
there  has  been,  it  appears,  a  fall,  but  not  a  great  one, 
while  the  married  men's  wages,  though  possibly  a 
little  less  affected  at  the  time,  have  remained  much 
the  same.  With  regard  to  the  present  depression  of 
the  farming  interest,  I  found  that  the  men  as  a  rule 
fully  appreciated  it,  and  sometimes  expressed  them- 
selves accordingly. 

(57.)  On  inviting  a  reply  from  the  men  to  the  question  Farm 
of  what  was  the  view  taken  by  themselves  of  their  "ervj^ts. 
general  condition  there  was  usually  hesitation  as  to  how  ^*®^*' 
they  should  answer.  In  such  cases  I  would,  atftor  a 
pause,  sometimes  ask  them  to  compare  their  position 
with  that  of  former  times  or  with  that  of  other 
labourers  or  "  tradesmen/'  as  they  call  masons  and 
others,  and  this  occasionally  produced  an  answer, 
then  a  conversation  in  which  otners  joined.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  said  that  the  general  condition  *'  would 
be  better  with  two  and  half  hours  less  work  per  day." 
At  other  places  that  it  was  *'  Good,  barring  the  hours? 
we  should  like  5  a^n.  to  5  p.m.,'*  and  **  We  would 
like  better  wages,  though  we  are  pretty  fair ; "  that 
they  were  **  quite  well"  with  their  wages,**  which 
had  not  come  down  with  the  times.''  At  East 
Kilbride,  **  Very  fair  about  here,"  but  that  all  work, 
including  stable  duties,  should  be  over  by  6  p.m.    At 
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GainbnslanK,  **  Considering  present  depression  we 
**  cannot  gmmble  at  onr  present  wages  or  cottage 
"  accommodation ;  we  are  entitled  to  what  we  have, 
'*  however.  We  have  enough  to  meet  all  requirements, 
*'  but  no  more."  This  witness's  view  upon  several 
points  having  been  placed  on  paper,  it  has  been  thonsht 
well  to  append  his  Memorandum  to  this  report,  and  it 
follows  immediately  after  a  similar  document  from  a 
tenant  farmer  who,  it  happened,  was  his  employer. 
The  name  of  the  employer  was  John  Speir,  and  that 
of  the  witness  was  W.  Forrest.      [See  Appendix  D  2.] 

At  Linlithgow  the  answer  was"I^etty  favourable; 
*•  they  were  a  little  better  now.  They  were  getting  free 
*'  education,  and  if  they  had  better  hours  they  would 
"  not  shift  so  often.  Wages  were  not  so  bad  if  the  hours 
"  were  a  little  shorter."  At  Winchburgh,  "Improved 
'*  as  to  pay  and  cottages,  but  no  improvement  as  to 
*•  hours .  *  Kirkliston,  **  Would  be  better  with  six 
*'  more  holidays  in  addition  to  New  Year;"  and  '*  6  a.m. 
**  i8  soon  enough  to  turn  out,  and  no  double  breakfast." 

(58.)  According  to  the  masters  the  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  regmar  farm  servants 
particularly,  was  better  than  it  had  ever  been,  and 
superior  to  that  of  others  engaged  in  labour  of  any 
kind ;  the  condition  of  young  unmarried  men  being  con- 
sidered especially  advantageous,  both  as  regards  their 
present  service  and  the  means  it  affords  for  their 
niture  welfare.  To  this  view  exception  is  taken  by 
the  men,  so  far  as  it  indicates  an  all-round  superiority 
of  the  farm  servant  to  other  labourers,  as  will  appear 
on  reference  to  the  memorandum  of  Wm.  Forrest, 
[flfee  Appendix  D  2.] 

(59.)  The  statements  of.  the  farmers,  however,  may 
now  be  set  forth  in  the  manner  adopted  above  with 
respect  to  the  labourers.  At  Hamilton  the  spokesman 
was  of  opinion  that  **  the  condition  of  the  men  was  as 
"  good  as  that  of  any  other  labourers,  but  that  their 
•*  resources  in  reserve  were  not  as  a  rule  in  proportion 
"  to  the  wages  earned.  Some  saved,  and  he  had  heard  of 
*'  a  single  man  who  laid  by  dOOZ.  by  the  time  he  had 
•'  reached  his  thirty-second  year.  This  figure  was 
afterwurds  considered  to  be  excessive  by  the  men  and 
some  masters,  who  thought  that  there  must  have  been 
assistance  in  the  way  of  clothing  by  relatives.  This 
was  very  probably  the  case ;  but  if  out  of  an  average 
azmual  wage  ranging  for  15  years  from  24Z.  to  32Z.,  a 
youn^  unmarried  man,  boarded  on  the  premises,  expends 
on  himself  8Z.  a  year  (said  to  be  a  liberal  amount),  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  approach  to  the 
300Z.*  A  banker  and  secretary  of  a  local  agricultural 
society  thought  that  **  the  men  were  well  off  at  present, 
"  but  not  so  thrifty  as  their  forefathers.*' 

At  Lanark  one  said  that  "  the  position  of  the  agri- 
•*  cultural  labourer  compares  very  favourably  with 
**  that  of  any  other  class."  *'  Female  labour,  formerly  at 
*'  41.  10s.  the  half  year,  is  now  91.  or  101. ;  men's  wages 
'*  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  and  necessaries  of 
"  life  were  less  dear.  The;^  ought,  therefore,  to  save 
'*  nearly  double  what  they  dSd."  Glasgow,  **  Speaking 
*  *  generiEdly,  the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  a  good  com- 
*'  fortable  condition,  and  in  some  cases  might  be  said 
"  to  be  better  offthan  the  farmer."  Mr.  Neilsonhadiiihis 
mind  some  men  who  had  taken  small  farms  at  40  years  of 
age.  [A  labouring  man  in  Renfrewshire  having  assured 
me  that  this  was  possible,  I  have  asked  the  question  at 
various  meetings  since.]  Mr.  Fleming  having  said  that 
the  men  were  much  better  off  than  they  were  15  or  20 
years  ago,  another  remarked  that,  while  h^  agreed  with 
this,  he  feared  from  wtuit  of  thrift  that  the  farm 
servants  were  not,  as  men,  better  provided. 

In  Linlithgowshire  the  farmers  at  their  meeting 
accepted  the  view  of  one  of  their  number  as  being  in 
entire  accordance  with  fact,  viz.,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  who  exercised  thrift  and  economy,  was  very 
well  off,  and  that  altogether  he  was  considerably  better 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually  than  the  most 
of  unskilled  workmen  in  the  country. 

(60.)  While  in  estimating  the  labourers*  present 
conation,  comparison  with  former  years  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  the  observations  of  living  and  active 
men  may,  perhaps,  still  be  auoted,  especially  if  they 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  habits  of  our  own  time. 
Mr.  ffill,  tenant 'farmer  of  Oarlowrie,  stated  that  his 
books  showed  that  a  ploughman's  annual  money  wage 
50  years  ago  was  15Z.,  and  that  one  of  his  staff  who  had  . 
been  with  him  40  years,  and  lately  receiving  361.  a  year, 
had  saved  several  hxmdred  pounds.    He  was  always  well 

*  £e0  Beport  on  Stirlingshire  snd  Dumbortcmshire,  paragraph  87. 
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dressed,  and  paid  with  regularity   his  contributions  to       trk 
several  funds.  Aekicn- 

Mrs.  Hill  observed  that  women  spent  more  on  dress  lijoJ^^^ 
now,  and  that  one  reason  of  excessive  expenditure  was  — 
the  frequent  change  of  fashion,  there  being  a  general 
desire  to  be  abreast  of  each  other  and  of  the  times. 
Formerly  a  stout,  blue  cloak  would  cover  all,  and  used 
to  last  a  lifetime.  She  ^ded  that  the  food  now  used 
shows  more  variety,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  wives 
is  often  high,  as,  for  instance,  the  flour  selected  by  th^n 
is  of  finer  quality  than  she  would  purchase  for  herself. 

(George  JBrown,  the  grieve  on  the  farm,  said  that 
when  wages  were  half  what  they  were  in  these  days, 
men  used  to  save,  and  never  asked  for  an  instalment  of 
Uieir  wage ;  to  do  so  was  thought  a  bad  sign.  "  If  a 
*'  man  did  ask  for  IZ.,  he  was  just  terrifit  that  it  should 
'*  become  known.**  As  to  credit  prices,*  an  alleged 
grievance,  '*  Although  we  waited  till  the  half  year,  we 
'  always  had  money  to  buy  what  we  wanted,  so  no 
**  credit  prices  for  us.  The  obstacle  to  thrift  is  the 
*'  giving  up  of  meal  and  potatoes;  with  bakers'  bread 
'*  and  cooked  tea  they  are  not  the  same  men.  Wages 
'*  here  are  as  high  as  anywhere,  but  the  necessaries  of 
*'  life  are  not  dear,  tJiough  coals  used  to  be  cheaper. 
"  Formery  meat  might  be  partaken  of  once  a  year  on 
'*  a  feast  at  the  farmhouse. 

(61.)  From  the  consideration  of   the  question,    as  Vieviof 
viewed  by  the  masters  and  by  the  labourers  respectively,  ootiidm. 
we  may  travel  to  those  whose  position  was  rather  that 
of  onlookers,  and  to  that  end  select  such  persoEts  as 
retired  labourers,  ex-labourers  now  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  parish  ministers,  and  inspeictovs  of  poor. 

(a.)  An  elderly  retired  labourer  stated  that  in  his  day 
the  wages  of  single  men  were  61.  for  the  half  year,  with 
board,  and  he  himself  had  held  the  plough  for  32.  10«. 
the  half  year.  Women  under  like  circumstances,  31.  to 
42.  in  summer  and  21.  in  winter.  The  hours  were  louger, 
and  it  was  not  the  custom  to  be  called  in  on  account  of 
rain.  He  was  able  to  save  out  of  his  wages.  But  the 
practice  then  was  to  make  many  things  at  nome.  *  *  We 
•*  grew  flax,  and  when  spun  it  was  sent  away  to  be  woven, 
'*  and  then,  when  it  came  back,  mother  made  onr  sarks 
**  (shirts)."  The  informant's  wife  thought  that  there  was 
less  management  by  the  labourers'  spouses  now-a-days, 
owing  in  some  cases  to  their  having  come  from  towns, 
and  thus  ignorant  of  the  economical  ways  of  the  pea- 
santry. Both  thought  that  the  thrift  exhibited  did  not 
correspond  with  the  increase  of  the  wages  earned. 

(h.)  David  Bryce,  coachman  at  an  hotel ,  formerly  a  farm  CoMtaKn 
labourer,  stated,  us  to  food,  that  this  in  former  days  iSoaw). 
was  very  poor,  but  that  now  the  cottagers  lived  better, 
and  the  labourers  boarding  in  the  farmhouse  would 
not  now  accept  the  food  formerly  offered.  The  position 
of  women  was  then  very  arduous,  but  now  the  hours, 
though  still  long,  were  shorter,  and  the  pay  much  better. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  general  advance 
of  wages  since  the  great  improvement  some  10  or  15 
years  ago,  though  he  had  heard  of  an  occasional  rise 
of  11.  or  21.  The  making  of  articles  at  home  was  a  form 
of  economy  which  present  prices,  perhaps,  rendered 
unnecessary.  He  could  not  say  that  married  men  did 
not  lay  by  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  but  as  to 
the  unmarried,  with  ample  opportimities  of  saving, 
they  did  not  lay  by  as  they  should. 

(c.)  The  parish  minister,  while  confirming  the  im- 
proved position,  regretted  that  the  people  on  the  farms 
could  not  always  have  a  cow  and  a  pig,  feeling  assui'ed 
that  to  be  allowed  to  have  these  would  be  considered 
a  great  boon.  Referring  to  their  present  mode  of 
living,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  so  beneficial,  and  that 
they  suffered  from  the  use  of  bakers*  bread  and  tea. 
There  was  not  the  thrift  formerly  exercised ;  but  re- 
markable things  were  done  in  former  days,  when  from 
the  purchase  of  a  fleece,  supplemented  by  gatherings 
of  wool  from  the  hedges,  blanicets  were  made  and  even 
cloth,  which  a  travelling  tailor  for  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d. 
a  day  turned  into  very  durable  garments. 

(d.)  The  Inspector  of  Poor  previously  mentioned  lnj«»ectorfJ 
(Mr.  King),  who  for  20  years  shared  in  the  work,  food,  ^*^* 
and  accommodation  of  unmarried  farm  servants,  says, 
in  reference  to  their  present  condition,  "  I  consider 
**  their  position  all  round  to  be  very  good.  They  have 
**  good  wages,  plenty  of  good,  wholesome,  nourishing 
**  food,  and  get  their  meals  very  regularly,  have  fairly 
'*  good  accommodation,  and  a  fair  share  of  home  com- 
**  forts.  My  opinion  is  that  this  class  of  servants  have 
**  the  power  to  be  very  well  off.'*    He  adds  that  there 

•Alluding  to  half-yearly  payment  of  wages  disabling  the  men  from 
payii^  cash  ;  married  men,  however^are  now  paid  by  the  fortnii^t  or 
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is  a  change  from  the  thrifty  ways  of  former  days,  the 
Tonnff  men  in  the  more  remote  places  spending  rather 
largely  on  dress,  and  those  in  towns,  where  industrial 
establishments  exist,  wasting  their  time  and  means  in 
the  company  of  men  cotmeoted  with  those  industries, 
such  men  being  neither  sober  nor  thrifty.  He  thinks 
that  the  residence  of  vonng  men  in  the  houses  of  their 
employers  is  beneficial  to  them  and  advantageous  to  the 
masters. 

The  views  on  the  latter  point  entertained  by  Mr. 
John  Speir  are  not  auite  in  accord,  and  are  stated  by 
him  in  his  memorandum  (Appendix  I>  (i)). 

(62.)  Having  continued  the  practice  of  making  in- 
qniried  concerning  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  on  the  Poor  Boll,  I  find  as  before,  that  his 
applications  for  relief  are  usually  few  and  far  between, 
for  although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact 
statistics  arising  from  the  distinction  between  the 
agricuUoral  farm  servant,  and  the  labourer  only 
occasionally  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  the 
information  is  sufficient  to  show  that  at  any  rate  the 
regular  farm  servant  and  his  family  do  not  appear  fre- 
quently on  the  Roll. 

A  short  statement  by  Mr  Skinner,  Inspector  of  Poor, 
is  ooctained  in  the  Schedule,  Appendix  E,  showing  how 
the  purely  agricultural  labourer  stands  to  the  other 
labourers  in  this  respect  in  a  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  nearly  typical  of  other  districts. 

63.  Upon  the  question  of  the  causes  inducing  migra- 
tion of  labourers  to  towns,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  these  to  one  or  two 
causes  only.  Mr.  Skinner  suggests  several;  others 
have  suggested  more,  and  all  appear  efficient  causes. 
The  Inspector,  however,  says,  **  The  Census  Tables  show 
"  m  parishes  of  a  purely  agricultural  or  pastoral 
"  character,  a  steady  decrease  of  the  population  and 
"  nn  increase  in  the  industrial  parishes.  The  reasons 
"  are  obvious.  Agricultural  pursuits  necessarily 
"  cause  families  to  be  broken  up.  Sons  and  caughters 
•*  go  into  service  in  distant  parts  j  consec^uently  there 
*'  are  strong  inducements  for  heads  of  families  to  seek 
**  employment  in  industrial  centres  for  the  reasonable 
*•  prospect  of  keeping  their  families  together .♦  More- 
"  over,  shorter  houi*s,  though  more  Hazardous,  the 
*'  advantages  of  leisure,  dress  and  social  pleasures, 
**  induce  young  persons  to  seek  town  life.  Cheap  fares  to 
"  towns  conduce  to  country  people  travelling  more  than 
**  formerly.  The  feeling  of  restriction  of  their  masters, 
"  neighbours,  or  Church  influences  in  the  country 
**  become  irksome,  and  they  go  into  the  towns  and  get 
"  lost  in  the  multitude.'* 

64.  Under  the  head,  *'  General  Condition,  ^c,"  I 
again  enter  such  matters  as  from  time  to  time  have 
been  presented  to  me  in  the  way  of  Grievances.  That 
which  was  the  more  commonly  pressed  was  the  question 
of  the  extended  hours  of  labour.  The.  views  of  the  men 
on  this  subject,  however,  have  been  incidentally 
referred  to  under  previous  heads,  but  it  may  be  added 
that  the  change  more  generally  desired  seemed  to  be 
to  cut  off  one  nour  either  from  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  day.  Some  suggested  that  the  day  should  start 
in  the  field  at  seven  and  finish  at  five  instead  of  six. 
Others  were  willing  to  finish  the  day  at  six,  as  they  do 
now  if  attendance  at  morning  stables  could  bo  satisfied 
by  appearing  there  at  6  a.m.  with  the  usual  interval 
atterwards.  At  one  meeting  the  men  did  not  press  the 
hours  question  much,  saying  that  with  onlv  vi  hours 
in  the  field  in  winter,  they  could  not  mase  a  strong 
claim  in  favour  of  less  time  generally.  Those  in  favour 
of  shorter  days  were  fairly  concurrent  in  the  opinion 
that  nine  hours  in  the  field  was  a  sufficient  day's  work. 

65.  Upon  the  question  of  holidays  there  was  more 
division.  It  was  very  generaUy  admitted  that  the 
farmers  gave  a  whole  day  (when  the  request  was  made 
at  a  reasonable  time)  in  addition  to  the  three  or  four 
regular  days,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Past  days  (in 
some  places),  and  local  cattleshows.  But  still  there  was 
a  desire  either  for  more  fixed  full  holidays  or  for  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  The  masters  were  much  against 
the  latter,  ohiefiy  on  account  of  the  animab.  And, 
indeed,  the  Saturday  afternoon  is  in  some  kinds  of 
farming,  as  in  a  dairy  or  stock  farm,  a  specially  busy 
time,  by  reason  of  the  food  to  be  ooUocted  for  Sunday 
and  Monday  morning's  use,  and  other  details 

The  married  men  seemed  to  incline  for  more  fixed  full 
days,  and  the  single  men  for  the  half  holiday,  and 
ihat  on  a  Saturday,  probably  because  they  would  meet 

*  See  Aeport  on  Ayr  and  KentVew  and  8.  Argjle,  pftr.  18,  1m(  datue. 
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their  friends  released  from    other    industries.     But       b.-I\. 
among  many  of  both  classes  there  was  an  indication      North 
that  thejr  feared  lest  they  should  suffer  by  legislation,    ^^^^^ 
which  might  chill  the  generosity  of  the  masters  and     Lutlith- 
thus  deprive  them  of  such  additional  whole  days  as    eo^«H»g« 
they  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  memoranda  of  Mr.  Speir  and  of  his  ploughman, 
Wm.  Forrest,  Appendix  D  (1)  and  (2),  will  be  found  to 
contain  references  to  thiH  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  from  the  employers' 
side  in  such  a  matter,  when  weather  is  so  important  a 
consideration,  and  animals  must  in  all  events  be  duly 
attended  to.  And  if  the  desired  privilege  were  granted 
it  could  not  possibly  be  of  universal  application, 
notation  of  some  kind  would  be  necessary.  Still  the 
desire  is  strong,  on  the  part  of  even  some  of  the  older 
and  married  men,  to  have  the  Saturday  marked  in  some 
way,  and  some  have  been  modest  enough  to  request  two 
hours  or  even  one  hour  off  as  sufficient.  Here  as  in 
other  districts  they  feel  the  difference  of  their  position 
from  that  of  other'] abourers.  They  urge  also  that  time 
should  be  given  them  as  to  others  to  got  to  town  to 
obtain  for  the  ensuing  w^ek  necessary  goods. 

A  compromise  might,  perhaps,  be  agreed  to  by  the  Holidays 
masters  to  avoid  the  usual  rieour  of  legislative  enact,  and  wages, 
ments,  the  men  on  their  side  showing  how  far  they  would 
be  disposed  to  forego  wages  which  they  would  cease  to 
earn.  The  total  number  of  lost  working  days  which 
thn  proposed  holidays  and  reduction  of  hours  would 
entail,  had  not,  I  found,  always  been  considered  by  the 
men.  They  were  at  times  surprised  to  find  that  an  hour 
a  day  off  represented  a  period  of  five  working  weeks,  and 
a  weekly  half  holiday  one  working  month  in  the  year. 

66.  On  the  subject  of  hiring  fairs  I  have  again  found   M  Feeing 
a  want  of  agreement.    The  farmers  are  largely,  though  ™*^^®*«' 
not  unanimously,  in  favour  of  abolishing  them,  though 

the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  substitution  have  not 
always  been  arrived  at.  The  men  were  much  divided, 
though  I  think  the,  majority  are  in  favour  of  retaining 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
bad  as  represented,  that  they  were  convenient  for  hiring, 
and  that  they  afforded  a  holiday. 

67.  Part  payment  of  wages  in  kind  being  in  this   (d,)  Pftj- 
district  a  small  and  still  diminishing  quantity,  very  jnentin 
little  feeling  in  regard  to  it  was  manifested.    There 

were  a  few  instances  where  it  was  alluded  to  rather  in 
the  way  of  showing  what  the  men  preferred,  I  thonght, 
than  as  calling  for  legislative  interference ;  as  at  one 
place  where  the  wage  21«.  a  week,  and  meal  and 
potatoes  were  supplied,  the  men  said  they  would  prefer 
228. ,  and  no  meal  or  potatoes.  In  other  cases  they  said 
they  were  content,  or  that  a  change  was  not  dosired. 

68.  fn  regard  to  the  kind  of  cottage  occasionally   (e.)  Ctot- 
assigned  to  wie  labourer,  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  ^■^•' 
grievance,   I  have,   I   think,  shown   sufficiently   that 
where  the  buildings  are  of  some  age,  the  accommodation 

is  frequently  of  a  limited  character,  and  the  general 
condition,  from  damp  or  other  causes,  probably 
injurious  to  health.  I  am  of  opinion  that  farm  servants 
have  too  often  reason  to  complain  of  the  accommodation 
BO  offered,  or  presented  to  them.  To  suggest  a  remedy 
may  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  with  some  houses 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  remedy  the  defect  without  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  a  building  otherwise  sound 
and  satisfactory;  but  I  am  quite  clear  that  many  of 
those  I  visited  could  be  improved  and  made  healthier 
dwellings  at  moderate  cost,  in  limited  time,  and  without 
disturbance  of  the  inmates. 

I  am  aware  of  the  very  general,  though  gradual  pro- 
ffresB  in  the  matter  of  cottage  acconamodation,  but  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  much  may  be  done  at  once  to  improve  the  dwel- 
lings, and  to  give  reasonable  comfort  to  labouring  men. 

69.  In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  these  observations  on  Concuwion. 
the  evidence  adduced,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 

in  this  busy  hive  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industries,  an  amicable  understanding  between  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  and  their  employers .  seemed  very 
generally  to  prevail.  The  Schedule  to  this  Report  shows 
that  even  where  the  employer  and  one  of  his  employed 
are  each  men  of  clear  and  decided  views,  and  both  able 
and  effective  describers  of  their  wishes  or  their  griev- 
ances, these  can  be  and  are  set  forth  in  a  temperate 
manner  and  in  a  SDirit  of  fairness  and  good  will. 

From  both  tenant-farmers  and  labourers  I  received 
ordial  assistance,  the  former  being  good  enough  to 
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give  me  all  necessary  aid  in  communicating  with  their 
men,  and  the  labourers  willingly  acquiescing  in  any 
SQggestions  made,  or  requirements  imposed.  I  have 
also  to  thank  the  officials  of  both  counties  and  their 
officers,  the  secretaries  of  agricultural  societies,  and 


others,  for  their  marked  attention  and  valuable  guidance  Tn 

during  the  various  stages  of  the  enquiry.  \®^^ 

I  have,  &c.  Laiovbh. 

(Signed)         H.  Buthkbfukd,  — 
(Assistant  Commissioner.) 
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Abstract  from  Agricultural  Returns,  1892,  showing 
Total  Area,  Cultivated  Area,  Arable,  Permanent, 
Pasture  and  the  Area  Occupied  by  Owners  and 
Tenants  respectively. 


Lanark. 

LiKLITHOOW. 

Acres. 

Percentile 

of  Culti- 
1  vated  Area. 

Acres. 

Percentage 

of  Culti- 
vated Area. 



—  -     

'l 

—           - 

.     -  -    -- 

ToUl  aren    of   land 
and  water 

504,879 

1 

77,186 

— 

Cultivated  area 

250,987 

1 

59,218 

— 

Arable*      -       -       - 

in0,.922 

,        62*0 

36,350 

«!•♦ 

Permanent  pasture  - 

90,005 

j        ^'' 

22,«5J» 

38-0 

Occupied  by  owners  - 

t        £7.022 

10-8 

SAW 

160 

Occupied  by  rentinj? 
tenants  - 

229365 

1        89-« 

50,863 

,        850 

•  Including   aor««ge  of    small  fhiit  and  bare  fallow  or  uncropped 
arable  kind. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Abstract  from  Agricultural  Bbtuens,  1892. 
Acreage  under  Small  Fruit •  as  returned  upon  the 
4th  June  1892  for  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  for  the 
three  counties  in  Scotland  with  next  largest  Fruit 
Acreage  j  and  for  Scotland. 


County. 


Orchard.   1  /^JS?®«      Elsewhere.       Total. 


Gardens. 


1      Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Liinark 

j         r>3C 

1.142 

20 

1,098 

Perth  -       -       - 

i           84 

303 

207 

009 

rimldinglon  - 

1           '' 

278 

70 

.187 

Aberdet»n  - 

9 

227 

120 

356 

Scotland  - 

1 

794 

1 

2,909 

843 

4.000 

*  (imKSiberrics,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruit. 
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Table    showing    the    Town,    Village,    and     Bubal 
Population  of  Lanarkshire  and  Linlithgowshire 
in  1891. 
From  Yol.  I.,  Census  of  Scotland  1891,  Table  IIL 
Lanark. 


'                    1881. 

i 

1891. 

C;  roups. 

1  Mules.  IPeraales. 

1                1 

Total. 

Malen. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

Town 

Village  -       - 
Rural 

3S':.107      398.045 
;     37.748  ^     33,410 

29357        28,600 

j                 1 

775,242 
71,163 
58,017 

440,953 
40,111 
27,106 

466,396 
;40,449 
26,027 

Total      - 

1  44s>,2:7    4n5,n:; 

fM)t.412 

52MfiO 

622,871 

1,040,040 

Groups. 


Town 

Villw 

Rural 

ToUl 


1881. 

1891. 

Male& 

Females. 

Total. 

Maleii. 

Females. 

1    12,791 
6380 
6351   1 

Total. 

12,023 
4,728 
6,995 

1                1 
1    10,769 

4^132   , 
>      5,863   ' 

22.792 
8,860 
11368 

14,411 
6,^968 
7,267 

27,202 
11,788 

13.818 

22,746 

1    20,704 

1 

43310 

27,940 

'    24,862 

,                 1 

52,808 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  counties  differ  very 
considerably  in  respect  of  the  relative  proportioDs  of 
the  population  classed  in  the  village  and  rural  groups, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  towns.  In  Lanark, 
these  groups  contain  only  13*4  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  in  Linlithgow  they  have  48*5  per  cent. 

In  Lanark,  the  village  population  increased  between 
1881  and  1891  by  21*6  per  cent.,  while  the  purely  rural 
population  declined  by  8*4  per  cent. 

In  Linlithgow  there  was  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
33  per  cent,  m  the  village  group,  and  of  16*5  per  cent, 
in  the  rural  group. 

Taking  the  two  groups  together  the  population,  apart 
from  that  of  the  towns ,  increased  in  Lanark  by  12,322 
persons,  or  at  the  rate  of  9^  per  cent.  In  Linlithgow 
the  population  in  the  same  groups  increased  in  number 
4.888,  at  the  rate  of  236  per  cent. 

The  total  population  of  Lanark  increased  at  the  rate 
of  16*6  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Linlithgow  increased  by 
20'5  per  cent.,  thus  in  both  counties  the  out-of-town 
population  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  the 
towns. 

In  these  counties  however,  especially  in  Linlithgow, 
minei*al  industries  have  largely  develoj>ed  in  the  rural 
districts. 


APPENDIX  D  (1). 
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Extract  from  Memorandum  of  Mr.  J.  Speir,  Farmer, 
Newton,  near  Glasgow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  engagements  are  SboK 
generally  made  for  six  months  or  one  year,  principally  *^"^ 
the  formei".  With  unmarried  male  and  female  servants 
the  encnbgement  is  generally  for  six  months.  Personally 
I  am  dead  against  long  engagements  of  any  kind,  as 
I  think  they  are  not  beneficial  to  either  employer  or 
employed,  and  to  my  mind  are  the  cflCuse  of  many  of 
the  annoyances  from  which  farmers  suffer.  Engage- 
ments with  servants  are  as  a  rule  only  looked  on  as 
binding  by  the  servants  so  long  as  its  suits  their 
convenience,  and  in  only  isolated  cases  can  the  master 
get  damages  for  breach  of  engagement,  (as  there  is 
nothing  to  get),  while  the  servant  always  has  the 
chance  of  getting  something  off  the  master.  The  mere 
fact  of  a  servant  feeling  tied  to  a  ^ace  makes  many 
persons  have  a  longing  to  get  away,  ihe  same  way  as 
the  restraint  impoeea  in  prison  is  said  to  be  the 
galling  part  of  prison  life,  not  the  work  or  food,  as 
many  suppose.  Oonsec)nently  at  the  end  of  each  term 
many  servants  (unmamed  ones  particularly)  shift  with- 
out being  able  to  give  any  intelligent  reason  for 
doing  8o»  other  than  that  they  want  a  change.  Then, 
again,  on  the  employer's  pu^t,  he,  feeling  that  his 
servant  is  tied  to  bim  for  a  stated  period,  may  ask  him 
or  her  to  do  work,  or  may  use  language  to  them  which, 
were  both  persons  free  to  part  at  oqce,  would  not  be 
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fHt       dbne.    I>aiiK  sorry  to  «ay  only  a  very  few  farmers  agree 
AdBicci-    ^th  mo  in  this  maMer  ana  none,  to  my  knowl^ge 
itBorEBi.   ^^®  *^  same  tenas  of  ^angagement  as  atNe!wton. 
^—    *   They  e^y  to 'me  they  fear  being  ieft  in  the  lurch  hy 
their  servants  at  their  busy  aeaaons..    That  in.vealify 
ha6  little  existence,  and,  if  I  am  to  judge  {W)m  my.  Own 
experience,  I  never  had  more  oare&sl.  working  men* 
nor  leg^  annoyanoe  than  has  exiaied  since  I  began  tliie 
short  '  engagement    system.     The    men  •  were   much 
against  it  at  first,  bnt  they  now  are  alive,  to  itA  advan- 
tages. 

•  The  question  of  giving  arles*'is  also  oneMiich  has 
led  to  great  annoyance,  and  while  it  remains  (more 
particularly  with  Women,  as' with  tiiem  the  sense  of 
honesty  is  not'  s6  keen  as  with  men)  irregularities  will 
always  exist.  On  many  farms  the  failure  of  female 
servants  particularly  to  fulfil  thfeir  engagements  has 
become  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  while  the  law  remains 
as  'it  is,  and  long  engagements  are  adhered  to,  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  an  adequate  remedy. 

Where,  however,  one  or  more  married  men  are  en- 
gaged, or  where  work  can  be  found  for  them,  I  am 
mclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  evils  presently 
existing  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  engagement  of 
married  men,  and  the  reduction  of  unmarried  ones 
to  the  lowest  limit  possible. 

If  the  marri6d  men  had  houses  sufflbicnt  in  size  to 
allow  them  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughters  at  home 
until  they  got  married,  work  in  many  cases  coujd  be 
got  fbr  them  on  the  ftkrm,  which  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  while  they  would  bo  a  benefit  to  the  farm.  U'he 
ahnoyance  would  thus^  be  avoided  of  having  th^m 
living  with  the  farmer,  and  the  evil  ofTocts  that  result 
fVbm  the  same,  ha  they  would  all  the  time  be  uhd^r 
their  parents*  supervision.  1  have  several  fartiilies 
employed  in  this  wa3^J  where  there  are  two,  three,  and 
four  from  one  family  all  engaged  on  the  farm,  and  to 
me  it  seems  an  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

On  every  farm,  keeping  more  than  one  servant,  there 
should  be  at  least  one  cottage  with,  say,  three  rooms, 
but  for  young  or  old  married  men  two  rooms  may  be 
quite  sufficient.  This  would  ensure  accommodation 
for  th^fiftmilies  as  they  grow  up. 

The  usual  working  hours  are : — Enter  the  stable  at 
Hours.  5  f^nx.,  breakfast  s^out  6  a.m.,  start  at  7  a.m.,  some 
occaaicaially  before,  work  to  12  noon,  get  dinner,  go 
outrajgain  at  1  p.m.  and  work  till  dark,  or  6  p.m.  In 
some  cases  horses  are  cleaned  when  they  come  in, 
while  in  others  that  is  left  over  till  8  p.m.  That 
practice  I  have  done  away  with  many  years  ago.  My 
men  prefer  to  take  their  breakfast  before  6  a.m.,  enter 
the  stable  then,  and  be  ready  to  start  at  7  a.m.  if  the 
work  ttud  daylight  permit. 

I  allow  the  men  to  go  to  and  from  their  work  in  the 
fields  on  my  time,  unless  in  such  cases  as  harvesting 
or  potato  digging,  where  a  number  of  persons  are  de- 
pendent on  them ;  in  such  cases  they  are  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  start  punctui^ly  at/ 7  a.ia..and  1  p.m.  I  allow 
the  men  to  supper  and  to  clean  their  horses  when  they 
come  in.  which  usually  takes  about  half  an  hour^  and 
it  is  only  occasionaUy  that  they  get  anything  after, 
and  I  have  just  had  as  healthy  and  ^t  horses  since 
that  pnustioe  was  adopted  aa  I  had  before* 

With  regard  to  the  long  hours  of  byre  men  and  women, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  reduced.  The 
difficulty  is  in  part  overcome  on  the  larger  farms  by 
givisg^them  abaolut^y  nothing  to  do  with  aayliiing 
unices  the  cows ;  allsnoh  work  as  washing  house  and  dairy 
dishes,  &c.  being  done  l^  someone  specially  detailed 
for  this  work.  This  class  of  female  servantB  receive 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  would  get  if 
in  town  domestic  service,  so  that  they  are  in  great  part 
compensated  for  the  extra  work  by  the  extra  wage.  .  In 
thJa  dtflrict  these  women  get  from  102.  to  112.  per  six 
monthS)  inclusive  of  food  and  a  few  holidays  each  half 
year. 

''  In  the  summer  season,  whecn  I  am  carting  vegetables 
to  the  city,  they  are  all  cut  and  prepared  for  market 
bisfore  6  o'x;lock  n.ni.,  and  during  that  time  the  hone 
men  are  out  regfularly  at  from  4  to  5  o'clock. 

I  would  put  the  average  length  of  day  something 
Uke  this — 

•' .  J)e,pember,  January^  ^d  February,  4  hours'  work 
befipre  noon  ;in  the,  fi^)d  ^d  3i  feours  after  on^  =  7} 
hours  work.  .^  ,      ,,.     .{.     .  -  .r  -   -fitf 

*  Earnest  money  on  enffagement ;  the  retam  thereof  to  the  masters 

being  in  the  opinion  of  some  servants  auintiuiit  iv  auuiil  uti  vu\ ^ 

— H.R. 


Kovember  andiMarph,  4i^.ibrenopn,  and  ^  afternoon  B-ivr. 

=;§' hours  work.  l2^SS 

April,    May,   June,   July,  August,   September  and  shire  and 

October=  10  hours  work.  Linltth- 

OOWSHnUE. 

Total  =  3  months  at  7J  hours  =  22}  hours  work.  — 

ff         o  „         9        ,,     =  18  „ 

7         „       10        „    =70 
12)110i 
T    4.1.    «  ij      ^  hours'  and 
In  the  field  =j2imin.  work. 

There  are  probably  no  fixed  holidays  applicable  to  Holidays, 
the  whole  district  unless  say  Kew  Year's  day,  and 
occasionally  the  looal  cattle  show  day  of  each  parish. 
Most  employers  give,  however,  any  days  that  are  desired, 
and  of  course  where  lon^  engagements  are  the  rule 
serYWftte  must  be  off  occasionaBy  through  sickness.  I 
used  to  do  so,  too,  and  in  consideration  that  every  man 
worked  all  overtime  1  asked  him,  I  gave  each  as  many 
days  as  he  liked.  I  found,  however^  that  some  men 
took  the  double  of  others,  and  often  at  times  when 
they  could  not  be  verv  well  wanted.    {Anglice  spared.) 

Whefli,,  therefore,  the  short  engagement  system  was 
introduced,  some  years  ago,  I  agreed  to  allow  each  man 
at  least  two  free  holidays  during  the  year,  and  I  would 
fiwiifcer  allow  them  days  equal  to  what  overtime  they 
might    be    asked    to    work   during  hay  time    or  hai*-  « 

vest,  but  that  for  all  other  days  that  they  were  not  at 
their  work  their  wage  would  be  deducted.  When, 
h(>wever,  a  man  has  been  hurt  at  work  I  have  invariably 
allowed  him  his  full  wage.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the 
money  lost  to  the  servant  in  this  way  I  agreed  to  allow 
each  man  a  double  wage  at  the  New  Year,  or  a  propor- 
tionate  amount  of  it  should  he  leave  any  time  daring 
the  ^terval.  Since  this  arrangement  was  begun,  less 
than  half  the  idleness  has  resulted  from  paltry  cases  of 
sickness,  or  excuses  to  attend  the  funerals  of  aunts  or 
grandmothers,  &o.  at  a  distance.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  a  half-holiday  weekly  will  have  to  be  granted 
sooner  or  later,  but  even  if  it  were,  that  would  not 
prevent  work  being  done  on  a  Saturday  afbernoon  at 
any  of  the  farmer's  busy  times  any  more  than  the 
present  arrangeinent^.  prevent  Sundaiy  harvesting  when 
the  occasion  requires  it.  It  is  a  matter  for  mutual 
arrangement  and  not  one  which  should  be  enforced  by 
any  legal  ^aiactment.  If  such  becomes  the  custom  at 
ai^  time,  as  I  have  already  said  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  will,  the  cost  will  at  first  fall  on  the  farmers  working 
out  long  lea^s,  and  latterly  on  the  landlord.  This  cost 
is,  something  considerable,  and  will  mean  about  8^.  or 
i08.  (a  month  ? — H.R.)  on  each  man'^  wages. 

Labour-saving  machinery  hehs?>itL  every  case  been 
if^)oomed  ^y  the  mei^,  Uie  only  exception  being  a 
little  fretting  by  tl^e  women  at  the  inti^oduction  of  the 
mechanical  milking  apparatus. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  the  Oovemment  to  aimually 
jpaikfi,  .j^eturns  .  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
farming*  witl^  a  i^te  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  class, 
ipiis  in  my  opinion  should  torm  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Eeturns,  and  Jihe  lilling  up  of  these  should  be  made 
cpnapulsory.  , 

^  iOld  age  pensions  should  be  introduced. 

(Signed)        John  SpeIr. 


APPENDIX,  p.  (2.). 


A  ^hort  Statement  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Farm 
S*feRV\NTS  and  how  to  Improve  them,  by  Wm.  Porrbst 
*  ''Ploughman. 

I.— £rot*rs  of  Jjobour. 

Three  months  of  10  hours,,  3  of  12^  hours,  six  of  11 J 
hours  ;  this  makes  an  average  of  11  hours  20  minutes 
per  day.  Theabove  ^gures  include  indoor  work  (Sundays 
excepted)  in.  accordance  with  the  nature  of  farm  work. 
The  hours  are  very  irregular;  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  our  usual  day  is  from  0  a.m.,  when  we  enter 
the  stable,  till  6.30  p^m.,  when  we  leave  it.  Our  out-door 
work  is  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  off*  for 
dinner ;  however  I  believe  in  the  majority  of  places  they 
are^n  the  stable  &om  5  a.m..  Conceming  the^e  hours  I 
will  Aoi  say  mneh  ait  presents  although  we  all  know  it 
means  a  very  long  da/y  considering  our  labour. 

II. — Wage  Ea/mings  of  Ma/rned  PUm^hmtm*.,.  . 

Wages  are  from  18d.  to  22».,  with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions  under  or  over  the  figures,  but  I  believe  the  great 
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majority  have  20«.|  with  free  boose,  taxes,  and  coals 
driven,  which  means  a  total  value  of  from  21«.  to  25«. 
per  week. 

III.— fifin^Ze  Ploughmen. 

Wages    J. re  from  12Z.  to  IBl.  per  six  months, 
board  and  lodging, 
their  abilities. 


with 
Halflins  are'  paid  in  proportion  to 


rV. — Single  or  Marrted  Fcmn  Labourer, 
Wages  are  usually  18«.  per  week,  except  in  time  of 
harvest,  wages  are  from  20f .  to  24».  Der  week.* 

V. — House  and  Byre  Women. 
Wages  for  house  or  dairy  maids  are  from  91.  to  IIL 
and  byre  maids  from  SI.  to  101.  per  six  months,  with 
board  and  washing.    They  have  an  average  working 
day  of  13  hours. 

YI. — Accommodation  for  Married  Ploughmen 
GeneraUy  consists  of  one  room  and  kitchen  with  a 
small  garden  attached.  Many  of  their  homes  are  very 
uncomfortable  from  various  causes,  such  as  dampness, 
cold,  old  age,  and  want  of  sanitary  arrangements 
generally,  and  proper  accommodation.  They  ought  to 
have  a  good  room  and  kitchen  with  two  beds  and  a  small 
scullery.  Outside  thejr  should  have  a  washhouse  and 
boiler  built,  and  a  good^ized  garden  with  accommodation 
to  keep  one  or  two  pigs.  The  necessary  ought  not  to  be 
built  nearer  than  15  yards  to  the  house,  then  with 
of  good  water  we  would  have  happy  and  healthy 


Yll.— Accommodation  for  Single  Ploughmen. 

Their  usual  accommodation  are  bothies  or  lofts,  which 
in  many  cases  are  very  disagreeable  ;  to  g^in  access  to 
many  of  them  you  have  to  ascend  by  means  of  a  round 
sparred  ladder,  leading  up  from  the  byre  or  stable,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  as  you  enter  you  have  to  keep 
yourself  bowed  down  to  keep  vour  head  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  lone  pointed  slate  nails  sticking  through 
the  thin  sarking.  As  you  look  alonff  you  see  what  you 
suppose  to  be  the  light  glimmering  thoujo^h  a  hole  in  the 
gable,  but  on  closer  inspection  you  find  it  to  be  a  small 
window  covered  over  with  cobwebs.  With  no  fire  and  in 
semi-darkness  this  place  presents  a  very  ffloomy  and  a 
decidedly  uninviting  appearance  for  any  human  beine 
to  sleep  in.  They  ougbt  to  have  a  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  room,  with  a  small  dressing  room  attached,  a 
good  fire  and  lamp,  a  table  and  chair  for  each  occupant. 

YIIL— Accommodation  for  Women. 

Their  sleeping  accommodation  is  generally  very  good, 
being  in  the  kitchen  or  room  adjoimng. 

IX.Sngagemente. 

I  prefer  monthly  engagements,  especially  for  married 
men ;  the  usual  engagement  for  married  men  is  yearl;^, 
for  single  men  and  halflins,  house  and  byre  women  six 
months.  We  who  are  in  this  place  on  the  monthly  system 
have  a  week's  wage  annually  for  our  overtime.  Of  course 
we  have  no  pay  when  we  are  off  ill,  or  otherwise,  while 
others  have  it,  but  I  would  lea^e  this  matter  between 
employer  and  employes. 

X. — Allotments. 

From  one  half  acre  to  two  acres,  or  any  portion  of 
ground  that  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time,  would 
bo  best  suited  for  married  ploughmen,  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  their  wages.  I  think  allotments  should 
be  let  by  farmers  themselves  at  a  cost  rental,  and  that 
ploughmen  should  have  a  field  bargain  to  the  efiect  that 
they  be  paid  compensation  for  any  seed  or  crop  they 
may  have  on  the  ground  at  their  time  of  leaving.  N.B. 
The  taking  of  allotments  not  compulsory. 

XL-Saturday  HaJf  Holiday. 

In  making  the  above  proposal  I  am  quite  well  aware 
it  will  be  met  with  a  most  determined  and  almost 
universal  disapproval  by  the  majority  of  farmers. 
However,  a  Uttle  calculation  and  comparison  will,  I 
trust,  fully  substantiate  the  reasonbleness  of  the  above 
request.  We  have  presently  an  average  working  week  of 
68  hours,  or  11  hours  20  minutes  per  day  (Sunday  labour 
excluded),  at  the  rate  oi^d.  per  hour,  which  practically 

*  No6.  II.  and  I IL  are  the  refpular  farm  senrants.  No.  lY.  is  referred 
to  in  par.  88.— H.  B. 


means  M.  4».  Id.  per  week,  II.  Is.  Oi.  being  usually  pud 
in  cash  wages,  the  remainder  bein^  kept  for  '*  house 
"  rent,  taxes,  coal  carting."  I  will  now  draw  a  few 
comparisons  between  the  hours  and  wages  paid  to 
labourers  of  other  industries.  They  have  a  usual 
working  week  from  54  hours  to  58  hours  at  a  rate  of 
from  4a.  to  ^\d.  per  hour,  or  from  18«.  to  31^.  hd.  per 
week,  the  lowest  of  these  quotations  being  ufually  paid 
to  old  men.  Of  course  the  geneoral  rule  in  public  works 
is  "  no  work  no  pay ;"  but,  again,  they  have  often  the 
facilities  afforded  them  of  supplementing  Uieir  pay 
by  working  overtime,  for  which  they  are  paid  \d.  to  ^. 
additional  wages  for  the  extra  time  wrought.  Plough- 
men who  are  euffaged  by  the  year  get  four  or  five  days 
annually  as  holidays,  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  also 
for  a  reasonable  time  of  enforced  idleness  through  illness. 
The  ploughmen  obtain  iliese  benefits  for  the  extra  time 
they  have  to  work  morning  and  night  in  the  busy 
seasons,  for  which  they  recieve  no  extra  wage.  In  my 
own  case,  which  is  the  monthly  system  of  engagemoit, 
we  receive  one  week's  current  wages  annuauy  for  our 
overtime,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof  at  the  time  of 
our  leaving,  and  we  have  also  two  Saturday  holidays  in 
the  year,  for  which  we  are  paid,  but  if  we  are  off  through 
illness,  or  any  other  cause  whatever,  our  wages  are  kept 
off  accordingly,  unless  we  are  off  through  an  accident 
sustained  in  our  master's  employment.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  a  former  pEu-t  of  this  paper,  our 
average  working  week  is  68  hours  at  4^(2.  per  hour ; 
with  a  very  slight  increase  in  wa&;es  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  Id.  per  hour,  or  in  aU  4i(2.  and  ^  of  Id. 
per  hour,  would  give  us  five  hours  less  on  Saturday,  or 
63  hours  per  week  at  a  total  value  of  11. 4tf .  Id.  per  week. 
If  the  Saturday  half-holiday  was  in  force,  the  horses 
would  be  attended  to  on  Saturday  night  in  the  same 
manner  as  ^ey  are  being  presently  attended  to  on 
Sunday.  Therefore,  I  trust,  the  afore-mentioned  facts 
and  the  long  stretches  that  servants  have  often  to 
make  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  remembering  by  those  who  are  appointed 
to  consider  our  interests. 

XIII.— l«ZJfctn^. 

For  a  considerable  distance  around  Glasgow  the 
milking  hours  are  usually  from  4  a.m  till  5.30  a.m.,  same 
time  at  night.  In  the  majority  of  places  in  this  district 
ploughmen's  wives  have  to  assist  in  milking,  for  whidi 
thev  are  paid  about  4«.  per  week,  or  say  2\d.  per  .hour,  of 
21  hours,  a  very  small  pay  considering  the  early  rising. 

XIV.-'SupplyofMilk. 

Milk  is  usually  supplied  at  current  cost  price,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  as  a  rule  easily  obtained. 

Newton  Farm,  Newton.  William  Fobbbst. 
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Abstkact  from  Memobandum  by  Mr.  J.  Skikkbb, 
Inspector  of  Poor,  lianark. 

I  fonnd  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portion the  class  you  are  inauiring  after  hold  on  the 
pauper  roll  than  1  anticipatea,  as  each  case  had  to  be 
inquired  into  separately. 

There  are  chargeable  at  present  40  males,  63  females; 
total  103 ;  with  55  dependents,  but  there  isnot  a  single  one 
who  could  be  termed  purely  an  ex-agricultural  worker. 
In  Lanark  Poorhouse  boarders  are  received  ft^m  eight 
neighbouring  countiy  parishes,  and  out  of  the  total 
number  of  40  inmates  at  present  the  Governor  informs 
none  are  purely  agriouUwnd  workers. 

Oouut^  servants  as  a  rule,  if  unmarried,  ultimately 
either  migrate  or  emigrate.  Those  who  are  married, 
are  supported  by  their  tamilies  in  their  old  age,  for  as  a 
class  they  are  superior  to  the  town  hibourer,  and  the 
filial  ties  are  correspondingly  stronger,  though  the 
good  Christian  characteristics  so  finely  portrayed  in  the 
'*  Cottars'  Saturday  night "  are  being  worn  out  by  the 
now  close  contact  of  intemperate  city  Ufe  with  that  of 
the  country. 

In  Scotland  able-bodied  persons  are  not  legally 
entitled  to  relief.  Belief  is  only  given  to  aged  persons 
whose  families  are  unable  to  mamtain  them — ^widows 
with  yoong  childr^i,  inc. 
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Unmarried  men,  byre  and  dairy  maids  : 

Engagement  half-yearly. 
Field  workers. 
Hours  of  labour : 

(1.)  Ploughmen  and  cattlemen, — 
Detailed  statement, — 
(a.)  Summer. 

Meal  hours. 
(6.)  Winter. 

Early  hours  a  grievance. 
So  are  duties  at  smithy  in  evening. 
(2.)  Women,— 

(a.)  Field  workers  : 

Occasionally  milkers.     ' 
(h.)  Byre  and  dairywomen. 

Sunday  labour. 
Competing  industries. 

III.  Wages  and  Earnings. 

Married  ploughmen  in  cottages  : 

Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Dumfriesshire. 
Masters'  figures. 
Labourers'  figures. 


Paragraph. 

Wigtownshire. 
Masters'  figures. 
Labourers'  figures. 
Payment  in  kind. 

29.  Estimate  of  their  wages. 

30.  Single  men  in  farmhouse. 

31.  Estimate  of  their  wages 
Their  board. 

32.  Women : 

Field  workers. 

33.  Position  of  ploughmen  providing  workers. 

34.  Byre  and  dairywomen. 

35.  Piece-work. 

36.  Ordinary  labourers. 

37.  Shepherds. 

38.  Haytime  and  Harvest. 

39.  ,,  ,,         Female  labour. 

IV.  Cottage  Accommodation. 

40.  Supply. 

41.  Situation  usually  convenient. 

42.  Distant  in  special  cases. 

43.  Construction. 

44.  Condition—  according  to  oral  evidence. 

45.  Visits  to  cottages. 

46.  Accommodation : 

Size  of  rooms. 

47.  Drainage  and  ventilation. 

48.  A  medical  officer's  report. 

49.  Details  of  plans  of  cottages. 

50.  Water  supplv. 

51.  Local  difficulties. 

52.  Bothies  and  sleeping  places. 

T.  Gardehs,  Allotmekts,  &c. 

53.  Gardens  usually  provided. 

54.  Allotments. 

55.  Live  stock,  cow  runs,  Ac. 


56. 
57. 


VL  Beneht  Societies. 
VII.  Tkadb  Unions. 


Vin.  General  Relations  between  Emploibrs 
AND  Employed. 
58.    Understanding  generally  satisfactory. 

IX.  General  Condition  oe  the  Ageiculturax 
Labourer. 

50.     General  condition  as  viewed  by  the  employers. 

60.  General  condition  as  viewed  by  the  employed. 

(a.)  Hours  of  labour. 

(6.)  Holidays. 

(c.)  Cottage  accommodation. 

((i.)  Ploughmens'  wives  as  milkers. 

{('.)  Cows  keep. 

(/.)  Small  holdings. 

{(/.)  Payment  in  kind. 

61.  General  condition  as  viewed  by  others. 

62.  Morality  of  farm  servants. 

63.  Position  of  farm  servants  on  Poor  Roll. 

64.  Conclusion. 
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Appendix  B. — Abstract  from  Census  Returns. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER. 


Ths 
Agricul- 
tural 
Laboubbe. 

District 
TiffltwL 


Method 
of  inquiry. 


To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.^  Secretary, 

Royal  Commissiou  on  Labour. 

2,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  B.C., 
Sir,  May  20th,  1893. 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  on  the 
fifth  and  last  district  assigned  to  me  in  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  arable  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wigtown, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries. 

I  arrived  at  Wigtown  towards  the  end  of  March 
1893,  and  the  inquiry  for  the  three  counties,  in  respect 
of  local  investigations,  terminated  about  the  end  of 
April. 

2.  I  again  adopted  the  course  formerly  taken  for  ob- 
taining information,  and  thus,  on  arrival  at  Wigtown, 
called  upon  the  various  persons  with  whom  I  haS  been 
previously  in  communication — the  officials  of  the 
county,  the  Secretary  of  local  Agricultural  Society,  and 
a  leading  tenant  farmer.  I  inquired  further  as  to  any 
association  formed  on  behalf  of  farm  servants,  and 
being  informed  that  one  had  been  started  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  county,  but  that  it  had  failed, 
I  nevertheless  applied  for  the  name  of  the  ex-secre- 
t^ury,  and  communicated  with  him,  though  without 
result.  A  very  full  meeting  was  notwithstanding  held 
in  that  quarter. 

By  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  a  more 
flourishing  Union  in  the  west  of  the  county,  I  was 
enabled  to  arrange  for  the  attendance  at  a  public 
meeting  of  a  fair  number  of  men  from  the  immediate 
district  when  I  went  there,  and  also  for  the  presence 
of  certain  delegates  from  the  outlying  noninsula  or 
**  Rhinns."    A  meeting  was  also  held  in  Wigtown. 

In  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfriesshire  like  efforts  were 
made,  but  from  the  absence  of  living  organizations  on 
behalf  of  the  farm  labourers,  I  had  not  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  their  attendance  at  meetings  held 
for  them. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  advertisements  in  the  papers 
were  sometimes  repeated,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
press,  paragraphs  were  inserted  calling  attention  to 
the  notices  in  question.  Occasionally  handbills  were 
circulated,  or  I  drove  round  the  neighbourhood  before 
the  meeting,  holding  interviews  with  various  persons 
whose  attendance  was  uncertain,  and  leaving  hero  and 
there  copies  of  the  notes  of  inquiry  on  which  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  were  noted.  These  proceedings 
had  in  one  or  two  cases  the  desired  effect. 

In  some  cases  farm  servants,  unable  to  attend, 
favoured  me  with  very  full  replies  in  writing  to  the 
questions  stated  in  Circular  No.  III. 

3.  The  meetings  were  held  for  tenant  farmers  and 
labourers  respectively,  but  it  sometimes  happened  that 
from  misapprehension,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  aiTange- 
ment  made,  the  one  class  would  be  represented  at  a 
meeting  intended  for  the  other.  This  beciune  apparent 
to  me  as  the  meeting  pi'oceeded,  but  I  never  found  any 
inconvenience  to  arise  therefrom,  and  at  no  time  did 
cither  masters  or  servants  advert  to  the  intrueiion  of  the 
other  side.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  the  men  invited  an 
employer  present  to  testify  as  to  some  points  on  which 
they  did  not  feel  sufficiently  qualified  to  speak.  Besides 
the  above  I  had  as  usaal  the  assistance  of  others 
interested  in,  though  not  immediately  connected  with, 
agricultural  operations. 

4.  The  county  of  Wigtown,  forming  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Scotland.,  and  with  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright  known  as  Galloway,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ayi*shire,  and  on  the  north-east  and  east  by 
Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtown  Bay,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Towards  ttie  Irish 
Channel  the  county  throws  out  an  extensive  double- 
pronged' peninsula  known  as  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway. 

The  sarface  is  uneven  from  a  series  of  hills  or 
eminences  over  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  but  of 
low  altitude;  some  of  these  low,  round,  and  smooth 
eminences,  rising  from  the  surrounding  surface  in  rapid 
saccessdon  have  a  peculiar  effect,  they  are  locally 
culled  Drums,  and  are  cultivated.      There  is  also  an 
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extensive  tract  toward  the  northern  side  of  wild  moor- 
land, and  approaching  the  borders  of  Ayrshire  the  hills 
attain  to  some  elevation.  In  parts  of  the  lowlands 
peat  mosses  abound.  In  certain  areas  near  the  sea  the 
rock  appears  through  the  land  with  such  frequency 
that,  though  the  intervening  soil  is  good,  its  cultivation 
might  seem  to  be  impracticable.  Yet  in  most  places 
the  soil  was  turned  over,  and  even  where  the  stretches 
of  land  did  not  extend  beyond  a  few  yards  at  a  time, 
the  fields  comprising  actually  less  land  than  rock,  the 
plough  was  made  to  travel  with  remarkable  ingenuity 
over  these  little  oases ;  and,  we  may  take  it,  with  ultimate 
reward. 

Along  the  eastern  border  there  is  a  **carse,"  or 
plain,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is  strong  clay,  and 
part  reclaimed  land  from  the  adjacent  moss.  In  other 
districts  the  land  varies,  with  occasional  stretches  of 
moss,  from  loam  and  clay  to  a  soil  of  light  and  gravelly 
character. 

5.  Although  unprofitable  land  is  not  wanting,  the  cul-  Cnltiva^ 
tivated  area  of  the  county,  163,098  acres,  bears  a  good  ^}^»  '»rni, 
average  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  land  and  water, 
313,576  acres,  and  presents  both  in  its  arable  and 
dairy  districts  a  fertile  appearance.  Around  Wigtown 
the  farms  vary  from  100  to  600  acres,  and  in  the  carse 
country  near  it  theproduce  is  chiefly  v/heat,  beans, 
a«id  oats.  Around  Whithorn,  while  arable  and  stock 
farms  prevail,  dairy  farming  is  more  general, 
and  the  holdings  average  about  200  acres.  Towards 
Stranraer  the  dairy  character  becomes  still  more 
marked ;  milk  is  sent  by  some  to  the  creameries  all 
the  year  round,  cheeses  to  Glasgow,  and  in  winter  a 
large  business  is  done  in  forwarding  milk  to  various 
towns. 

6.  In  regard  to  arable  farms  it  was  said  that  for  a 
300-acre  holding,  the  regular  labour  staff  might  be 
taken  at  five  men  and  six  women  and  boys.  Culti- 
vation used  to  be  under  the  five-course  shift,  it  is  now 
six  and  sometimes  seven  years,  thus : — Ist,  oats  out  of 
lea ;  2nd,  turnips  ;  3rd,  oats  sown  down,  then  grass 
for  remaining  years  according  to  circumstances. 

7.  There  are  several  large  owners  in  the  county,  with  Owners 
but  few  small  owners,  and  still  fewer  who  occupy  their  ^'  **"^- 
own  land.      It  was   stated,  however,  that  such  last- 
mentioned  owners  did  not  necessarily  occupy  small 
holdings. 

8.  The  Stewartry  of   Kirkcudbright,   also    on   the   Kirkcud- 
south-west  of  Scotland,  and  lying  between  the  counties  S^riSiSS 
of  Wigtown  and  Dumfries,  comprises  a  land  and  water 

area  of  582,982  acres,  of  which  are  cultivated  190,701 
acres.  The  county  is  naturally  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal areas,  the  one  occupying  a  large  part  on  the  north 
and  north-west  being  mountainous,  and  affording  but 
a  bare  supply  of  food  for  sheep,  the  other,  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  being  of  comparatively  moderate 
elevation,  with  excellent  pasture  and  abundant  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  intersected  by  several  rivers.  The  most  pre- 
valent rock  in  the  mountainous  district  is  granite, 
which  is  quarried  at  certain  points,  while  minerals  of 
various  kinds  are  worked  over  the  coujaty  generally. 

9.  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  of  a  light  character,  and  Agricul- 
the  farms  ranging  from  250  to  300  acres  are  on  the  south   t"™! 
and  south-east  entirely  arable,  with  sheep  fanning  and   *^**«**<^**^- 
dairying.    There  are  some  few  farms  of  limited  size, 

say  of  50  or  60  acres.  Cultivation  is  on  the  six  or  seven 
years*  shift,  the  order  of  cropping  being,  1st,  oats  out  of 
lea ;  2nd,  turnips  ;  3rd,  oats  (barley,  very  seldom),  and 
sown  down  ;  4tih,  rye  grass  for  hay  ;  then  two  or  three 
years  of  grass. 

The  steady  growth  of  dairy  farming  has  extended  to 
this  county  also.  For  some  time  famous  for  its 
Galloway  cattle,  it  gives  now  considerable  and 
increasing  attention  to  the  dairy ;  and  the  busy  auction 
mart  at  Castle  Dougla«  testifies  to  the  large  develop-" 
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ment  of   this    as  well    as    of   otlier  departments    of 
farmiiif:. 

10.  The  land  is  diswibuted  amonff  a  rather  numerous 
body  of  owners,  though  a  few  hold  large  possessions. 
The  agricultural  returns  would  jseem  to  show  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  (Apoendix 
A.),  but  small  owners  of  the  yeoman  class  are  saia  to  be 
almost  unknown. 

11.  The  county  of  Dumfries,  lying  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Kirkcudbright,  is  bounded  on  its  own  east  aud 
northern  sides  by  several  counties,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Solway  Firth  and  the  EngUsh  border.  Possessed 
of  a  total  land  and  water  area  of  688,057  acres,  it 
contains  a  cultivated  portion  extending  to  260,076 
acres. 

The  northern  half  is  largely  mountainous,  and 
this  character  extends  to  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries ;  ranges  of  less  altitude  run  in  a  southerly 
direction,  between  which  are  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Esk.  Eventually  the  whole 
surface  becomes  of  a  more  lowland  though  undulating 
character,  as  it  approaches  its  southern  boundary,  the 
Solway,  then  presenting  a  scene  of  general  cultivation. 

The  mineral  wealth  comprises  a  valuable  red  sand- 
stone, largely  used  in  the  county,  and  exported  abroad, 
also  limestone,  and  in  some  parts  coal.  Lead  mines  of 
some  celebrity  have  existed  for  many  years. 

The  climate  in  all  three  counties  is,  on  the  southern 
sides,  of  a  mild  type ;  and  I  heard  again  of  the  practice 
of  taming  out  the  working  horses  in  the  summer  nights, 
a  course  followed  in  the  north  but  not  adopted  in  some 
of  the  counties  adjacent  to  this  District. 

12.  The  soil,  being  generally  of  a  light  character,  is 
favourable  to  g^eeii  cropping,  and  feeding  of  sheep 
from  turnips.  Thus,  holdings  in  the  lowlands  are  largely 
of  an  arable  nature,  the  rotation  being  usually  the  five  or 
six  shift,  thus : — 1st,  oats  out  of  lea  ;  2nd,  turnips,  or 
some  potatoes ;  3rd,  oats  sown  down ;  4th,  hay  or  pasture 
(hay  near  towns) ;  5th,  grass  ;  and  6th,  ^ras  fin  higher 
districts. 

The  farms  vary  from  150  to  250  acres  where  arable 
only,  but  where  sheep-runs  are  included  the  extent;  may 
be  1,000  acres  and  over. 

Near  towns  dairy  farms  exist  for  milk  supply,  but 
when  the  dairving  is  established  in  more  remote  places 
greater  attention  is  given  to  cheese  making.  It  was 
stated  that  while  about  20  years  a^o  the  dairy  farms 
in  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  Dumfries  numbered  about 
six  they  now  exceeded  fifty. 

In  some  parts  the  earl^  potato  is  cultivated,  but  not 
with  so  early  a  result  as  m  Ayrshire. 

13.  Owners  of  large  properties  are  numerous,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  occupying  owners,  whether  of  large  or 
small  holdings,  are  otnerwise  than  few  and  far  between. 

I.  Pkesent  Supply  op  Labouk. 

14.  Throughout  the  whole  district  it  was  very  generally 
alleged  that  tihere  was  a  sufficiency  of  male  labour  for 
present  requirements,  although  at  the  same  time  there 
tad  been  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  a  very  decided 
decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers  generally,  and  in 
some  places  Uie  diminution  was  still  proceeding.  In 
one  part  of  Wigtownshire,  day  labourers  were  scai'cely 
adequate  to  the  requirements.  The  sufficiency  of  farm 
servants  above  noted  only  applied  at  ordinary  seasons, 
foratthebusv  times  there  was  a  very  general  complaint 
of  a  want  of  hands. 

15.  Female  labour  was  pronounced  to  be  scarce  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  supply  required  for  dairy 
operations,  althoueh  the  remuneration  of  women, 
especially  of  the  latter  class,  has  been  raised  con- 
siaerably.  **  When  I  was  young,"  said  a  farm  servant, 
**  they  had  SI.  the  half-year  with  bed  and  board,  now 
"  they  have  9V' 

It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  this  higher  wage  is 
rather  that  of  the  byre  woman  simply,  for  the  dmry- 
woman  on  a  cheese  farm  receives  two  to  four  pounds 
more,  and  the  chief  dairymaid  **  in  charge  more 
still. 

IG.  At  the  busy  season,  Irish  labourers  come  over  from 
Ireland,  or  from  the  large  city  of  Glasgow.  Occa- 
sionally a  supply  of  native  Scotch  will  emerge  from 
towns  for  country  work. 

The  numbers,  however,  are  said  to  be  fewer  all 
round,  and  some  of  the  Irish  that  do  come  only  appear 
at  harvest-time,  and  after  an  engagement  previously 
made,  or  by  annual  understanding. 

17.  A  source  of  supplv  from  Dumfries  is  that  of  the 

Sch(x4lH>jf.  boys  of  the  Industrial  School.  These  boys  are  employed 
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by  the  faruiers  at  the  season  for  singling  turnips.  Carts 
arrive  for  them  in  the  mominc;  or  meet  them  at  some 
convenient  railway  station,  ana  they  are  restored  to  the 
Institution  in  the  evening.-  It  was  said  that  the  work 
is  well  done,  and  that  the  boys  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
of  being  so  engaged. 

On  hearing  this  I  visited  the  Institution,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Superintendent,  who  said  the  as- 
sistance to  the  farming  tenantry  was  valuable,  that  the 
advantage  to  the  boys  themselves  was  considerable,  and 
the  financial  benefit  to  the  Institution  unquestioned. 
A  very  large  proportion,  about  80  p&  cent,  of  the 
youths  annually  retiring  from  the  Institution,  proceed 
direct  to  farms  for  permanent  occupation,  and  some 
start  at  once  with  good  wages. 

18.  On  the  question  of  Efficiency  there  was  very  seldom  Emcienej  d 
agreement  throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  same  labotmn. 
county,  and  sometimes  the  evidence  of  a  single  meeting 

was  of  a  divided  character,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  a 
comparison  with  former  times.  As  regarded  other 
districts  the  comparison  was  generally  in  favour  of  the 
county  giving  the  evidence ;  although  at  Wigtown  it 
was  considered  that  the  labourers  of  Ayrshire  and 
Lanarkshire  were  superior,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  horses. 

A  grieve  in  Dumfriesshire  was  of  opinion  that  the 
men  wore  less  efficient  than  formerly,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  practice  now-a-days  was  to  "  rush  the  work," 
and  thus  the  farm  servant  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  efficient. 

19.  In  another  part  of  the  county  also  the  views  were  DUfaow 
opposed,  and  yet  both  sides  gave  as  the  efiective  cause  of  ^  ^*«^ 
the  men's  efficiency  or  inefficiency  the  use  of  machinery. 

At  least  it  was  maintained  by  the  one  side  that  the 
labourer  was  m  efficient,  and  more  adept  in  the  use  of 
machinery.  While  a  farm  manager  of  experience  held 
that  ho  *'  had  fallen  back  from  his  standard  of  efficiency, 
"  and  would  say  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
''  deterioration  was  the  introduction  of  improved 
"  machinery  in  agricultural  work." 

This  witness  cultivates  successfully  a  large  farm 
belonging  to  an  Institution  by  employing  almost  solely 
the  inmates  of  that  Institution,  who  are  lunatic  patients. 
I  did  not  ascertain  how  far  the  use  .of  machinery  was 
adopted  on  the  farm.  All  horse* work  was  managed  by 
sane  men,  bat  the  whole  of  the  remaining  duties  were 
performed  by  the  patients. 

II.   CONDITIOKS  OP  EkGAOEMENT. 

20.  The  form  of  engagement  for  the  ordinary  stafi*  on 
Scotch  farms,  ploughmen  and  cattlemen,  necessarily  in- 
duces regularity  of  employment  for  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  engaged. 

Tne  female  workers  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  or 
whose  earnings  per  day  are  paid  to  the  parents  or 
others  (bound  frequently  to  provide  such  workers  for 
work  on  the  farm  as  required),  are  employed  with  some 
regularity,  though,  no  doubt,  weather  will  prevent  them 
earning  wages  at  odd  times,  when  indoor  work  is  not 
afforded.  On  one  occasion  it  was  put  as  a  complaint 
that  the  "workers"  could  not  have  more,  regular  em- 
ployment instead  of  dry  wage  merely,  i.e.,  wages  earned 
in  dry  weather. 

It  was  alleged  in  Wigtownshire  that  there  is  a  loss 
to  the  ploughman  or  married  cotman  who  pays,  or  may 
have  to  pay  to  the  worker  provided  by  him  a  fixed 
sum  per  half  year,  while  he  may  receive  from  the 
farmer,  his  employer,  less  than  covers  her  wage  and 
board.  But  of  this  more  will  be  said  under  the  head 
of  wages. 

21.  A  form  of  engagement  in  dairy  farms  is  that  of  the 
**  dairyman  "  who  contracts  to  do  the  work  of  the  byrea 
at  so  much  a  cow.  It  is  not  identical  with  the  Bowing 
system,  and  indeed  is  the  converse  of  it.  The  farmer 
pays  the  dairyman  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  the 
byre,  the  dairyman  finding  the  staff,  usually  his  own 
family ;  while  the  bower  pay*  the  farmer  for  the  profit 
he  may  make  under  his  management  of  the  cows  and 
the  sale  of  their  produce ;  the  farmer  finding  the  cows 
and  their  food.  The  duties  of  the  dairyman  and  mode 
of  remuneration  are  specified  in  a  memorandum  set 
out  in  Appendix  0. 

22.  The  more  common  method  of  engagement  for 
service  for  married  ploughmen  or  other  ootmen  in  the 
district  generally  is  a  hiring  by  the  year  at  so  much  a 
year.  But  on  the  western  side  of  Wigtownshire  the 
mode  more  frequently  adopted  was  that  of  a  yearly 
engagement  at  so  much  a  week. 

The  wage  in  either  case  consists  of  a  money  payment, 
supplemented  by  a  house  and  garden,  witib  carting  K>f 
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coal.  Bat  in  parts  of  Wigtownshire  it  is  the  cnstom  to 
pay  less,  and  in  one  part  mnoh  less,  money  wage,  and  to 
iSo^^  substitute  as  equivalent  value  over  and  above  the  house, 
— •  Ac.,  a  free  supply  of  coals  (not  cardng  only),  and  allow- 
ances of  meal  and  potatoes.  And  the  two  modes  of 
payment  were  frequently  adopted  on  the  same  farm. 

In  all  three  counties  where,  as  under  the  arrangement 
first  mentioned,  nearly  the  whole  wase  is  money,  a 
Bupply  of  potatoes  is  occasionally  added,  this  some- 
times as  a  voluntary  addition  by  the  master,  and  at 
others  as  part  of  the  bargain. 

In  selecting  the  ploughman  or  cattleman  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  farmer  to  get  a  man  who,  from  his  family, 
can  supply  one  or  more  female  workers  or  milkers. 
Such  persons  have  therefore  the  preference,  and  rather 
than  lose  a  place  men  will  agree  to  accept  the  engage- 
moat,  although  their  only  way  of  fulfilling  it  iu  some 
cases  is  to  allow  the  wife  to  do  the  work  in  question. 
Some  reference  to  this  understanding  will  be  made 
hereafter,  when  presenting  under  the  head  of  **  Genernl 
Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer,"  suQh  points  as 
may  by  them  be  regarded  act  grievances. 

23.  The  other  employes  are  engaged  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  unmarried  men,  byre  women,  and  dairymaids, 
(all  usually  lodged  and  boarded  on  the  premises),  being 
engaged  by  the  half-year,  and  at  so  much  the  half- 
year. 

24.  The  ordinary  field  workers  are  paid  as  previously 
mentioned  by  the  day,  and  so  with  ordinary  labourers, 
though  the  latter  are  sometimes  engaged  at  so  much  a 
week. 

25.  In  this  district,  as  in  all  others,  the  ordinary  span 
of  field-work  for  all  parties  in  summer  is  10  hours, 
although  I  heard  of  one  small  district  where  the  long 
abandoned  practice  of  11  hours  was  still  in  vogue.  I 
did  not,  however,  hear  this  from  the  men  themselves. 

In  winter  the  day  begins  at  the  ato&Zatveryfre€[uently 
at  the  same  hour,  or  only  a  little  later ;  odd  jobs  in 
or  about  the  steading  occupy  till  daylight;  ajad  the 
work  in  the  fields  terminates  with  the  advent  of  dark- 
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The  time  occupied  in  duties  preliminary  and  sub- 
sequent to  field  operations  by  men  in  charge  of  hcMrses 
is  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts,  that  is,  such  duties 
with  the  time  taken  in  going  and  returning,  occupying 
in  all  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  Cattlemen's  hours  are  about  the  same  as 
ploughmen's,  or  rather  longer,  but  not  so  defined. 

l)^>>ied  The  usual  hour  for  appearance  at  stables  in  summer 

Ssmmer.  '^^^  ^  a.m.,  for  work  variously  represented  as  of  40  or 
60  minutes,  after  which  breakfast,  and  return  to  the 
stables  at  6.45,  to  start  therefrom  at  7,  or  in  some 
oases  to  be  at  work  in  the  fields  at  that  hour.  Then 
thus : — 


Field-work 

Dinner-time 

Field-work 


-  7  to  12 
12  to  1  or  12  to  1.30 
1  or  1.80  to  6  or  6.30 


*»1  hours. 


The  stable  work  would  then  take  35  minutes,  when 
the  men  would  go  home  to  their  own  suppers ;  but  in 
high  summer,  the  practice  obtained  in  most  places  of 
taming  out  the  horses  immediately  after  conclusion 
of  the  day's  work,  some  first  giving  the  animals  a  feed 
and  others  not,  according  to  instructions.  Where 
there  was  feeding,  the  men  contended  that  with  this 
and  the  leading  o&  to  the  fields,  the  time  to  them  was 
much  the  same. . 

From  these  hours  there  were  occasional  variations, 
more  particularly  in  Wigtownshire,  where  in  a  certain 
limited  area  much  diversity  was  shown  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  morning  work.  Where  the  starting  of 
field-work  was  earlier  than  7,  the  hour  of  rest  at  mid-dav 
was  also  earlier,  as  a  rule,  but  not  always.  In  such 
latter  case  the  practice  was  to  shorten  the  afternoon 
division  of  the  day ;  the  intention  being  very  eeneral 
to  adhere  to  the  total  of  10  hours  for  outside  work. 

At  one  farm,  that  of  Cults,  near  Stranraer,  the  plan 
was  to  have  an  overseer  who  came  to  the  stables  before 
the  ploughmen,  and  he  having  fed  the  animals  the 
plonghmen  would  appear  at  6  to  groom  and  clean  up. 
In  this  and  other  cases  where  the  men  did  not  appear 
at  the  steading  till  6,  the  general  rule  was  to  have 
breakfast  before  coming. 

For  meals,  the  time  for  breakfast  would  bo  about 
40  minutes,  and  for  dinner  as  stated,  but  the  grant  of 
1}  hours  for  dinner  was  said  by  some  men  to  be  nominal 
to  them,  for  though  1)  hours  to  the  horses  it  was  not  so 
to  men  whose  oo^agei  were  at  a  clistappe. 

B    77400. 


A  variety  of  practice  to  be  found  over  the  district  —  B"V. 

generally  was  as  to  the  time  of  **  lousing  "  (unyoking),  kirkc^.' 

some  Farmers  always  intending  the  hours  of  work  to  be  bkioiit. 

worK  in  the  fields  till  the  last  moment  specified,  others  dumpwbs. 
allowing  the  time  to  be  counted  until   arrival   at  the         — 
stable  door. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the   morning  hours   of  the   (*)  Winter, 
winter  season  that  divergences  in  the   statements  of 
masters  and  men  were  most  to  be  found. 

It  was  common  enough  for  farmers  to  admit  thai 
they  expected  their  men  still  to  attend  at  the  stable  at 
5  a.m.  as  in  summer,  but  where  they  alleged  that  they 
allowed  5.30,  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  men  would 
agree  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement ;  "  5  a.m.  and 
kept  to  it  "was  the  almost  invariable  observation  made, 
this  sometimes  from  a  chorus  of  voices.  I  felt  a  diflS- 
culty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the  question,  for 
the  statements  of  the  farmers  were  positive  enough, 
and  appeared  to  mo  worthy  of  belief;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spokesman  of  the  men  very  frequently  per- 
sisted to  the  contrary,  and  received  more  or  less 
support.  On  one  occasion,  however,  at  a  rather  large 
meeting  in  Wigtownshire,  when  such  an  observation 
had  been  made  by  the  men  and  insisted  on,  one  of  a 
few  farmers  present  rose,  and  with  much  vehemence 
exclaimed  that,  of  all  the  men  present,  there  were  not 
five  who  were  now  ever  called  upon  to  rise  at  the  hour 
named.  To  my  surprise  this  statement  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  any  challenge  whatever. 

Where  the  hour  is  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  5,  or  B^riy  hours 
virtually  so,  tho  men  make  it  a  complaint  that  they  agrierance. 
should  be  expected  to  appear  at  stables  at  such  an  early 
hour  in  winter,  when  before  the  appearance  of  daylight 
very  little  can  be  done,  and  very  little  is,  in  fact,  ex- 
pected to  be  done.  The  practice  of  taking  the  men  to 
the  bam  for  threshing  or  other  similar  work  till  day- 
light is  in  this,  as  in  other  districts,  to  be  met  witii, 
but  is  fast  dying  out,  and  any  other  work  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance. 

In  some  few  farms,  where  no  stock  is  kept,  the  hours  Duties  at 
for  starting  in  winter  would  seem  to  be  deferred  till  smithy. 
8  a.m.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complaint  occasionally 
made  by  the  men  at  other  places  was  repeated  in 
Wigtownshire,  that  of  their  time  being  occupied  after 
regular  hours,  such  as  being  requir^  from  time  to 
time  to  attend,  after  6  p.m.  in  winter,  at  the  smithy 
with  plough  or  other  irons. 

Field  workers  where  work  is  confined  to  the  fields, 
labour  from  7  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  daylight  to 
dark  in  winter.  Workers  who  are  also  engaged  to  milk, 
occupy  in  milking  on  each  occoasion  from  one  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  hiJf :  and  it  is  usual  to  allow  them  an 
hour  of  grace  before  they  join  the  othera  in  the  field, 
and  to  permit  departure  therefrom  in  the  evening  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  earlier.  The  men  of  Lockerbie 
agreed  that  this  was  the  practice,  but  those  of  Annan 
would  not  admit  it  to  be  the  rule,  for  they  alleged  that 
with  some  farmers  less  time  was  allowed,  or  none  at  all. 
Where  no  sufficient  allowance  was  made  the  hours 
would  necessarily  be  very  long,  and  the  interval  between 
meals  considerable.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  rale 
is  to  give  time,  though  not  by  any  means  always  to  the 
corresponding  amount  consumed  in  the  milking.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  for  such  extra  work  there  is 
extra  pay,  and  that  in  some  places  tea  is  provided. 

The  repilar  byre  and  dairy  women,  whether  as  dis- 
tinct individuals,  or  as  women  discharging  both  byre 
and  indoor  work,  commence  work  at  hours  depending 
on  the  position  of  the  farm  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  carried  on.  For  the  sweet  milk  trade  4.30  a.m. 
is  usual  for  dairy  farms  within  reach  of  large  towns. 
Those  women  who  have  indoor  duties  to  discharge,  such 
as  pure  dairy  work,  or  byre  work  with  kitchen  work, 
are  said  to  have  very  long  hours.  And  this  would  seem 
to  be  so.  For  they  extend  from  4.30  a.m.  or  5,  to  7  or 
8  p.m.,  or  later,  and  the  meal  times  are  short.  The 
byre  men  or  dairymen  have  also  early  hours,  and  one  of 
the  latter  speaking  of  the  daily  labour,  said,  that  in  the 
milk  trade  **  they  had  no  hours,  they  had  just  to  push 
along  for  the  work  had  to  be  got  through.'^  He  added, 
however,  that  in  winter  afternoons  there  was  com- 
paratively little  for  the  women  to  do. 

26.  The  usual  arrangement  of  a  rotation  of  men  to  do 
the  necessary  Sunday  work  obtained  in  l^s  district. 
The  hour*s  work  at  the  stable  in  the  morning  being 
performed  by  all  the  hands ;  the  feeding  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  always,  and  the  suppering  up  at  night  very 
genen^y,  bewg  performed  by  one  man  according  to 
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arrangement.  In  a  district  where  so  many  dairies 
aboand»  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  farm  servants 
must  be  employed  on  Sandays,  and  the  women  have 
therefore  but  limited  relaxation.  And  where  cheeses 
are  made  the  work  appears  very  constant  indeed,  for  it 
is  an  operation  requiring  continuous  attention.  It  does, 
not,  however,  follow  that  in  the  cheese  manufacture, 
women  are  the  chief  or  only  manipulators,  for  at  one  of 
the  so-called  **  creameries,"  where  a  large  number  of 
cheeses  were  turned  out  daily,  T  ascertained  that  out  of 
a  staff  of  21  hands,  20  were  males. 

27.  In  Wigtownshire  I  could  not  hear  of  any  industry 
seriously  competing  with  that  of  agriculture  for  the 
service  of  the  labourers,  unless  the  rising  port  of 
Stranraer,  and  the  sandstone  quarries  elsewhere  could 
be  so  considered. 

In  Kirkcudbrightshire  there  was  little  to  note  in  the 
way  of  industries  of  any  kind  competing  for  the  service 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  in  Dumfriesshire, 
besides  the  rather  large  and  busy  town  of  Dumfries, 
there  are  extensive  quarries  and  some  mining. 

The  wages  mentioned  for  quarrying  were  somewhat 
higher  than  agricultural  wages,  but  in  view  of  the 
greater  uncertainty  of  employment,  the  earnings  of  the 
year,  even  after  allowing  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
would  probably  l>e  fairly  estimated  at  little  above 
agricultural  payments.  As  to  Dumfries  it  appears  to 
be  reasonable  to  speak  of  a  largo  town  in  the  district 
being  in  itself  a  competing  industrial  centre,  for  ad- 
vanced education  docs  quality  some  of  the  rural  labour- 
ing class  for  bettor  employment  there ;  while  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  are 
directed  by  their  parents  to  turn  away  at  once  from  the 
occupation  of  their  progcuitoi-s,  and  to  look  to  a  higher 
walk,  via.,  to  the  emoluments  in  cities  for  which  ihefy 
are  now  qualified. 

III.  Wages  and  Earnings. 

28.  The  form  of  engagement  necessarily  ruling  the 
method  of  stating  the  wage,  and  the  hiring  of  the 
married  ploughmen  and  cattlemen*  being  usually  by  the 
year  at  so  much  a  year,  this  mode  of  remuneration  may 
be  stated  fiist.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Dumfries- 
shire the  wages  were  almost  entirely  in  money,  the 
balance  being  the  amount  debited  in  respect  of  house  and 
carting  of  coal.  The  rate  varied  (accordinc:  to  the 
evidence  of  the  masters)  from  38Z.  to  45?.  in  money,  hut 
these  extreme  figures  were  but  rarely  heard  of,  and  40i. 
to  421.  was  the  more  usutvl  wage.  Adding  to  these  the 
other  items,  we  have, — 

£  £ 

Money  wage           -            -            -    40  to    42 

House  rent    -        -        -                 -      4  4 

Carting  of  coals      -            »            -       1  1 


contested  at  the  men's  meeting,  and  they  reduced  the 
amount  thus, — 


Labourers' 
figures. 


Total  earnings 


45    to    47 
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The  men  gave  a  range  for  money  at  one  place  of  39L  to 
401.,  and  at  Castle  Douglas  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  361, 
to  43^  The  house  being  estimated  in  each  case  at 
31.  I0«.  (thus  making  with  coal  carting  4Z.  10«.),  the 
totals  ranged  from  40Z.  10«!  to  471.  10«.  To  these  items 
there  may  be  added  allowances  of  meal  and  potatoes 
wanted  by  many  farmers,  and  averaging  from  SI.  to  41. 
The  labourers,  however,  contend  that  this  is  not  a 
general  practice. 

In  Wigtownshire  the  money  wage  for  the  cotmen  on 
the  Stranraer  side  was  fixed  by  weekly  rate,  and  the 
figure  stood  at  15^.  with  house,  and  coal  oarted,  repre- 
senting 52.  and  thus  making  a  total  of  442.  per  annum. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  arrangement  was  either  by  the 
week  at  the  game  figure,  or  by  the  year  at  the  rate  of 
about  242.  to  202.  in  ciush,  and  2U.  68.  for  house  and 
allowances.  In  the  latter  case  the  amount  of  payment 
in  kind  was  made  up  thus, — 

House  and  garden    ... 
Meal,  6  bolls  of  280  lbs.  - 
Coals,  5  tons  and  carted 
Potatoes,  4  bushels  planted  equal  to 
8  cwt.  .... 

Total  benefit         ... 
Minimum  money  wage  - 

Thus  making  minimum  total 
earnings 

Permission  to  keep  pigs  and  poultry  also  granted. 
Tnese  particulars,  given  at  the  farmers'  meeting,  were 

•  These  as  living  io  the  farm  cottages  are  fcometimes  .sfioken  of  as 
■•  rntmpn," 
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d. 
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0 
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0 

21 

5 

0 

24 

0 

0 

45 

5 
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House  and  garden    • 
Meal,  6  to  6i  bolls  - 
Potatoes,  own  seed,  3  or  4  bushel 
Coals,  4^  tons  at  15«. 


£     8. 

d. 

3    0 

0 

7  19 

0 
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3    7    6 


Makingatotalfor*' benefits'*  of    -     16    6    6 
And  as  they  named  for  money  wage    22    0    0 


The  total  earnings  were  thus 


38    6    6 


These  figures  leave  a  wide  gap  between  the  men's 
estimate  and  thai  of  the  farmers'.  And  at  a  snbsoqaent 
interview  with  the  spokesman  of  the  latter  when  viewing 
his  cottages,  he  referred  with  some  indignation  to  the 
figpire  given  for  the  money  wage,  saying  it  was  mucli 
too  low  for  the  average  of  the  district,  that  the  wage 
given  bv  him.  242.  to  2&1.,  was  very  moderate.  1  believe 
the  explanation  lies  in  this,  that  the  men's  spokesman, 
as  sometimes  happens,  gave  as  average  wages  of  the 
district  the  rates  ruling  in  his  own  somewhat  remote 
corner  of  the  Khinns  of  Galloway.  I  have,  however,  a 
written  communication  from  one  present  at  the  men's 
meeting,  and  whose  observations  at  the  time  were 
certainly  not  flattei-ing  to  the  farmers  of  Wigtownshire. 
His 'figures,  stated  as  the  wages  actually  given  by  his 
employers,  are  as  iollows  : — 

Hoose  and  garden    - 
Biz  bags  meal  of  280  lbs.  at  28«.      - 
Two  tons  of  coal  at  12«.  6d.  - 
Two  bashels  of  potatoes  planted  at 
13ff.  .... 


£ 

«. 

d. 

3 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

15 

4 

0 

24 

0 

0 

39 

4 

0 

Total  benefits 
Money  wage 

Total  earnings 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  supplies  difi*er  in  all  the 
accounts  in  respect  both  of  quantity  and  valae,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  in  respect  of  the  allowances  made 
actual  difterences  in  fact  among  the  various  employers.* 

29.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  jrtiiMte 
the  three  estimates  that  the  men* 8  are  put  too  low,  and  oftiiar 
though  the  masters  money  estimate  is  a  low  average,  "** 
the  total  amount  is  high  by  reason  of  the  figures  attached 
to  one  or  two  items  in  the  allowances  being  perhaps 
excessive.  The  ploughmen's  earnings  in  this  county 
may  thus,  I  think,  be  stated  at  from  4J2.  to  441. 10«.  hi 
KirKcudbri^htshire  the  range  would  be  fVom  442.  to 
442.  6«.,  and  in  Dumfriesshire,  although  the  extreme 
total  near  Dumfries  reached  482.  15«.,  the  average  could 
not,  I  think,  be  put  highei*  than  from  452.  to  462. 12r. 
To  these  wages  no  addition  is  made  in  figtires  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  poultry  and  pigs,  and  at  one  place 
m  my  earliest  district  that  point  was  raised  at  a  farmers' 
meetmg,  and  it  was  then  thought  by  some  that  for  this 
item  a  sum  of  32.  mi^t  well  be  entered.  By  others  it 
was  not  denied  that  the  advantage  to  the  labourer  might 
be  as  stated,  but  it  was  considered  that  the  item  should 
not  be  estimated  at  all.  Although  I  have  rather  from 
inadvertence  than  intention  abstained  from  inquiry  as 
te  this  in  the  later  districts,  the  value  of  the  privilege 
ought,  I  apprehend,  to  be  estimated,  seeing  that  the 
subject  of  investigation  is  not  the  cost  of  farming  but 
the  general  position  of  the  agi'icultural  labourer. 

A  further  item  not  often  alluded  to  is  that  of  rates 
on  the  farm  cottages ;  these  arc  paid  'as  usual  by  the 
farming  tenant  and  landlord.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is  usual  for  the  employer  to  supply  butter 

all  the  year 


and  milk  at  farm  prices  and  at  fixed  sums 
round,  milk  at,  say,  bd.  a  gallon  (1(2.  or  2d. 
butter  at  l8,  a  lb. 


a  day). 


30.  The  wages  of  the  single  men  boarding  in  the  farm  sii«^ 
house,  and  acting  as  ploughmen  or  byre  men,  varied  in  ■«■• 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  from  92.  to  122.  for  the 
half-year,  132.  being  given  at  one  place  fcr  an  ex- 
perienced man.    The  inferior  men  would  receive  from 

82.  to  102.,  and  in  Wigtownshire  rather  young  byre  men 
72.  to  92, ;  halfins  from  61  to  72.  10«. 

In  Dumfriesshire  first-class  men  received  from  122.  to 
142. ;  inferior,  82.  to  102. ;  lads  and  young  men,  62.  to.lOL 

31.  In  Wigtownshire  and  Kirkcudbrightehira  the  Estuet^oi 
average  for  men  may  be  taken  at  102.,  and  for  lads  at  thornps- 
from  61.  to  72.    In  Dumfriesshire  the  figures  would 

be  men,  112. ;  young  lads,  82. 

*  Seed  potAtoes  were  supplied  either  by  matters  or  men  as 
A  stretch  of  potato  ground  as  for  as  the  pig  maoure  oould  «ct( 
often  conceded. 
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Ab  the  board  of  single  men  forms  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  wage,  I  inquired  at  cue  or  more  places 
what  the  food  consisted  of,  and  at  Stranraer  the  infor- 
mation from  the  men  was  that  for  hreahfast,  porridge  and 
milk  were  provided;  dinner ^  broth,  meat,  potatoes, 
and  milk  ;  supper,  porridge  and  milk,  and  at  times  tea. 

32.  The  wage  of  women  workers  in  the  counties  of 
Elirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  varied  from  la.  and  Is.  dd. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  women  fijom  the  "villages  2s.  per  day 
when  summonea  at  the  busy  season.  At  Castle  Douglas 
it  was  said  that  Is,  6d.  was  the  minimum.  The  lower 
wage  prevailed  more  in  Wigtownshire,  but  Is.  6d.  was 
becoming  a  very  general  figure.  In  Dumfriesshire  the 
minimum  wage  was  not  so  low. 

33.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  women  workers  or 
worker-milkers  provided  by  the  cotman,  if  not  members 
of  his  own  family  (the  usual  case)  are  engaged  by  him  for 
the  half-year  at  so  much  the  half-year,  but  the  payment 
he  receives  from  the  farmer  is  only  the  amount  earned 
for  work  actually  done.  At  some  farms  a  second  milker 
has  to  be  provided,  thus  increasing  the  burden  if  out- 
door work  is  not  to  be  had  with  regularity.  This  is 
the  grievance  more  particularly  dwelt  on  iu  para- 
graph 17.  The  wage  paid  to  the  worker  by  the  cotman, 
or  which  the  daughter  would  earn  if  at  liberty  to  go 
elsewhere,  being  (as  alleged),  together  with  board,  more 
than  the  earnings  received.  A  witness,  by  an  elaborate 
calculation,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ploughman  or 
cotman  must  be  out  of  pocket  annually  41.  or  52.,  and 
if  bad  weather,  or  want  of  employment  otherwise, 
occurred,  the  figure  might  reach  91.  TJiis  grievance 
has  not  been  presented  to  me  by  any  other  person. 
But,  examining  it,  I  think  the  witness  assumes  that 
the  ploughman  cannot  rectify  the  relatively  high  wage 
he  specifies,  thus  placing  the  balance  for  himself  on 
the  wrong  side.  While  the  market  rate  for  female 
labour  must  be  recognized,  this  must  also  be  taken  to 
be  known  before  the  ploughman  makes  his  bargain 
with  the  farmer.  Further,  the  vraffe  of  the  ploughman 
thus  furnishing  a  worker  or  mi&er,  is  alleged  to  be 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  others. 

When  women  workers  are  boarded  in  the  house  the 
pay  is  by  the  half-year  at  from  61,  to  SI. ;  kitchen- 
women,  71.  When  field  workers  are  employed  in 
assisting  to  milk  (usually  for  about  35  weeks  in  the 
year),  they  have  to  start  in  the  morning  about  6  a.m. 
and  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  wage 
fbr  two  to  three  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  is  about  Ss, 
a  week,  in  addition  to  their  field  pay  of  about  Is.  3d. 
per  day. 

34.  The  remuneration  in  the  three  counties  of  byre 
women  and  dairy  women,  usually  living  on  the  farm 
premises,  is  higher  than  the  above,  for  they  receive, 
the  half-yeai-,  Bl.  to  111.;  good  dairy  maids,  12Z.,  and 
in  the  cheese  districts,  152.,  the  leading  dairy  maid 
being  sometimes  engaged  by  the  year  at  the  rate  of 
30Z.,  with  same  board.* 

35.  Not  much  labour  is  performed  by  piece-work,  and 
the  regular  servants  of  the  farm  have  no  opportunity 
of  adding  thereby  to  their  wages.  But  tne  women 
workers  paid  by  the  day  are  sometimes  so  engaged, 
turnip  singling  and  turnip  shawing  (or  topping)  being 
frequently  let  in  Wigtownshire  and  K^kcuabrightshire 
at  Id.  per  100  yards,  the  shawing  being  at  some  places 
lid.  for  yellow  turnips  and  IJd.  for  swedes.  In  Dum- 
friesshire the  prices  were  IJd.,  sometimes  Id.  for 
yellows  and  2d.  for  swedes;  and  when  let  by  the 
1,000  yards  10c?.  and  Is.  'Sd.  respectively. 

Draining  in  ordinary  soil,  and  at  usual  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  was  estimated  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  sometimes  the  same  term  expressing  various 
Values  in  different  places,  that  the  real  rate  was  not 
always  readily  to  be  ascertained.  I  gathered,  however, 
that  bd.  to  1^.  would  be  paid  for  making  a  drain  per 
mod  of  20  feet;  at  another  place  11a.  for  cutting, 
tiling,  and  filling ;  while  in  Dumfriesshire  the  figure  was 
9d,  per  rood  of  18  feet. 

36.  Labourers  unconnected  with  the  staff  are  not  em- 
ployed much  on  farms  at  ordinary  seasons.  Their 
wages,  however,  in  Wigtownshire  and  Kirkcudbright- 
shire ruled  from  2s,  6d.  to  3s.,  and  occasionally  3^.  6d, 
In  Dumfrit  sshire  the  figures  w^ere  rather  nearer  2s., 
the  more  usual  engaffements  being  by  the  week  at  15^. 
to  ISs,,  but  for  a  good  all  round  man  -U.  a  day. 

Uuarrymen  had  248.  a  week,  but  it  was  said  that  to 
earn  this  they  required  a  preliminary  apprenticeship 
of  three  years. 

*  Iu  1867.  Mr.  Treraenhoere,  (A.C.)  found  that  Kirkcudbrightshire  was 
rather  higher  than  Dumfriesshire.  The  position  is  now  reversed, 
owinf(  probably  to  the  woollen  mills  in  Dumfries. 
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37.  Shepherds  are  not  treated,  to  any  extent,  as  a 
separate  class.  *'  Same  wage  as  ploughmen,"  **  A 
pound  or  two  more,"  **  Same  as  cotmen,  with  a  cow." 
But  in  the  higher  districts  this  wage  rose,  and  481.  to 
b2l.  in  all  would  be  given. 

38.  As  with  the  rest  of  Scotland  generally ,  there  is  not 
as  a  rule,  any  special  payment  for  work  done  in  hay 
time  or  harvest  by  the  regular  staff  of  the  farm.  The 
practice  of  giving  either  food  during  the  corn  harvest, 
or  II,  in  money  as  an  equivalent,  still  obtains ;  but  it 
was  alleged  by  the  men  that  there  was  now  rather  a 
tendency  to  drop  that  arrangement.  At  Mr  Bigger^ 
farm,  near  Dumfries,  the  rule  was  to  give  either  fooil 
or  1«.  a  day,  the  option  being  witJi  the  employer.  The 
granting  of  refreshment  for  overtime  seemed  to  be 
very  prevalent,  and  Mr.  Bigger,  if  I  understood  him 
rightly,  gave,  in  addition  to  this,  an  allowance  of  coffee 
at  4  o'clock.  As  to  others,  not  regular  farm  servants, 
a  mode  of  remuneration  very  generally  adopted  in  all 
three  counties  (an  arrangement  rarely  observed  by  me 
elsewhere)  was  to  pay  a  lump  sum  for  the  harvest,  and 
this  varied  from  3Z.  15«.  in  the  south  of  Wigtownshire 
to  41.  and  bl.  with  food  and  lodging,  M.  being  a  very 
usual  figure,  and  one  paid  to  Irishmen.  In  the  two 
other  counties  as  much  as  61.  was  paid  for  good  men. 

39.  Female  labour  was  paid  for  either  in  the  usual  way, 
by  increase  of  daily  wage,  or  by  a  round  sum  as  above. 
By  the  day  the  usual  rate  was  2s.  6d,,  and  sometimes 
Ss.,  but  without  food,  those  so  paid  beitig  as  near 
Dumfries,  where  3».  was  paid,  usually  ploughmen's 
wives,  who  "meat"  themselves.  The  round  sum 
payment  varied  from  3^  to  3Z.  10*:,  without  food,  or 
21,  lOs.  with  food.  In  some  places,  where  the  supply  of 
women  was  not  considerable,  41.  was  heard  of. 

iV.   GOTTAGB  ACCOHMODAXION. 

40.  The  evidence  offered  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  Supply, 
cottages  preponderated  on  the  side  of  there  being  a 
suflBciency,  and  with  an  expression,  on  the  part  of 
Factors  of  some  properties,  of  a  readiness  to  build  more 

as  required.  It  was  stated  to  be  insufficient  near 
Castle  Douglas,  so  that,  although  it  appeared  that  the 
old  and  poor  cottages  in  the  northern  half  of  Ku-k- 
cudbrightshire  were  being  removed  and  new  ones 
built,  the  process  of  renewal  was  probably  not  of  the 
rapidity  required.  In  one  or  two  other  places  it  was 
said  that  ther^  was  a  scarcity,  but  coupled  with  the 
observation  that  there  had  been  **  a  great  increase." 
At  a  meeting  of  labourers  the  spokesman  remarked 
that  there  might  be  enough  cottages  in  one  sense,  but 
that  more  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  **  insistent 
ef  boudagers,"  by  which  it  was  intended  to  represent 
that  with  more  cottages  the  obligation  of  ploughmen 
and  other  cotmen  to  provide  a  female  worker  or  milker 
would  be  much  reduced  or  dispensed  with.  This  will 
be  referred  to  again  when  dealing  with  the  general 
condition  of  labourers. 

The  sufficiency  of  supply  of  cottages  is  in  some 
respects  connected  with  the  minor  question  of  their 
situation,  and  to  this  sub  .head  it  may  be  desirable  at 
once  to  proceed.  ' 

41.  In  so  far  as  this  head  of  the  Notes  of  Inquiry  refers 
to  the  position  of  cottages  of  farm  servants  in  relation 
to  their  work,  the  evidence  was  very  generally  uniform 
that  the  houses  were  conveniently  placed.  It  was  also 
stated,  however,  that  occasionally  they  were  rather  far 
off,  and  at  times  very  far.  The  masters  in  such  latter 
cases  sometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  as  to 
hours  of  work  at  the  stables,  by  arranging  that  their 
naen  should  breakfast  before  coming,  and  to  that  end 
giving  them  an  hour's  law.  Still,  such  an  arrangement 
can  only  be  a  partial  benefit  when  the  work  of  the  whole 
day  has  to  be  considered.  But,  as  stated,  the  cases  where 
the  difficulty  arises  are  not  numerous,  and  may  in  some 
cases  be  met  by  a  transposition  of  servants. 

Owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  extensive  reduction  of 
cottages  during  the  last  30  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glen  luce  in  Wigtownshire,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  village  had  to  go  very  far  to  their  work ;  this 
was  alleged  by  the  Free  Church  Minister  (Mr.  Wilson), 
but  I  did  not  hear  the  farmers  there  or  the  men  com- 
plain of  want  of  cottages.  They  were  no  doubt  fewer 
from  the  consolidation  of  small  into  comparatively 
large  farms,  and  if  they  were  not  from  this  cause 
required,  there  would  be  no  complaint.  Nevertheless 
the  interviews  held  in  that  district  with  various  persons 
were  personal  and  not  in  open  meeting,  and  it  may  be 
that  each  would  dwell  rather  on  the  want  of  somo 
requirement  in  his  own  cottage  than  on  the  absence  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  his  class  as  a  whole. 

42.  An  instance,  however,  was  given  where  the  crea« 
tion  of  new  holdings,  and  not  consolidation,  explained 
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the  long  journeys  of  sOme  labourers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  creamery  on  a  large  scale  at  Dunragit 
necessarily  drew  labour  from  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  some  came  from  Glenluce,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  It  is  probable  that 
when  the  business  was  established,  or  the  buildings 
were  extended,  cottages  on  the  spot,  owing  to  past 
removals  or  otherwise,  would  be  much  needed,  bat,  if 
labourers  appeared  daily  in  suffioient  numbers,  the 
(owners  of  the  creamery  would  not  be  too  keen  at  first 
to  build  new  ones,  or  to  press  the  land  owner  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Wilson  must,  I  thiak,  have  had  special  cases  in 
Tiew,  for,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  "  situation" 
of  cottages,  his  written  answer  is  **  often  four  or  five 
miles,"  obviously  a  very  impracticable  distance  for  daily 
work.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wilson  states  that 
out  of  the  90  cottages  pulled  down  during  a  period  of 
about  65  years,  50  of  them  belonged  to  crofts  or  very 
small  farms,  and  that  53  new  cottogea  had  been  built. 
Also,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crofts  had  fallen  into 
larger  farms,  and  out  of  the  five  remaining  three  were 
in  the  hands  of  tradesmen.  These  last  particulars  bear 
rather  upon  the  vexed  question  of  small  holdings,  but 
they  may  tend  to  confirm  the  views  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  crofts  or  pendicles  will  do  when  held  by  men 
with  other  occupations,  but  not  otherwise,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  near  flourishing  towns. 

43.  The  construction  of  nearly  all  cottages  in  this  dis- 
trict was  with  stone  and  lime,  with  slate  roof,  but  some 
were  of  brick,  and  although,  in  a  few  cases,  there  was 
some  appearance  of  clay  in  the  walls,  it  was  rare,  and 
such  houses  were  not  always  the  worst.  A  day-built 
wall,  well  pointed  outside  with  lime,  is  not  necessarily 
a  poor  or  insufficient  protection  if  the  roof  be  sound, 
and  its  connection  with  the  walls  well  closed  and 
covered. 

The  newer  houses  were  very  generally  well  built, 
although  it  was  said  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  the 
shrinking  of  new  wood  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
provide  any  other  means  of  ventilation. 

44.  In  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  cottages  of 
this  district,the  statements  made  at  the  meetings  shewed 
that  there  were  great  differences  to  be  noted.  Certain 
proprietors  had  a  reputation  for  the  high-class  buildings 
usually  erected  by  them,  and  in  Wigtownshire  the  Earl 
of  Stair  had  built  many  excellent  dwellings,  the  names 
of  three  or  four  more  being  also  supplied  to  me.  In 
one  part  it  was  said  that  good  cottages  were  the  more 
numerous,  and  in  another  that  the  bad  predominated. 
In  some,  the  statement  was  "  generally  good,"  and  at  a 
meeting  of  labourers  elsewhere  they  referred  to  the 
matter  emphatically  thus : — **some  very  good,  some  very 
bad,"  but  '*  progress  was  being  made  "  ;  and  the  farmers 
at  Stranraer  declared  them  to  be  "  as  a  rule  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,"  but  **  old  ones  with  thatched  roofs 
and  mud  walls  as    unfit  for  habitation."      In  other 

E laces  the  expressions  were  **  fair,"  **  various,"  **fair 
ut  small,"  and  the  spokesman  at  a  labourers' meetinfi;, 
a  foreman,  observed,  with  nice  gradation,  that  in  his 
district  the  cottages  were  '*  middling  to  fair ;  new, 
very  good;  accommodation  generally  better."  On 
the  whole,  I  gathered  from  the  witnesses  that  though 
there  were  not  wanting  inferior  dwellings,  and  some 
very  much  so,  the  general  character  of  the  cottages 
might  be  described  in  the  grieve's  language  as 
**  middling  to  fair,  with  progress." 

45.  But  I  did  not,  of  course,  confine  myself  to  the  evi- 
dence of  others,  for  in  addition  to  these  inquiries  I  made 
the  usual  round  of  personal  visits ;  sometimes  calling  at 
the  very  cottages  specially  referred  to  by  the  men,  or  to 
which,  in  answer  to  questions  from  myself,  they  had 
directed  my  attention.  The  visits  over  this  district 
extended  to  about  110  cottages,  and  in  the  result  I  have 
no  reason  to  contest  the  outcome  of  the  evidence  given 
at  the  various  meetings  mentioned.  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  however,  that  as  I  rarely  saw  specimens 
of  the  extremely  bad  dwellings  they  must  be  but 
few.  A  certain  number  were,  no  doubt,  very  in- 
different, and  a  common  fault  in  one  district,  even 
in  houses  of  modern,  though  not  recent  building,  was 
the  floor  being  made  dead  level  with  the  road.  The  next 
great  fault  was  damp  arising  from  earth  heaped  aeainst 
the  wall  on  one  side  and  prooablv  (for  no  one  could  ever 
tell  me)  from  the  want  of  a  subsoil  drain  along  that 
side  of  the  house.  Many  houses  which  might  have  been 
pronounced  good  or  at  least  /air,  were  disqualified  from 
such  a  description  by  reason  of  damp  (often  removable) 
being  allowed  to  affect  the  walls  or  the  floor.  The  great 
majority  of  the  dwellings  were  soundly  built  and  very 
few  indeed  were  ruinous,  and,  but  for  the  damp  and  oc- 


casional limited  accommodation  ^  they  might  have  been  tii 

pronounced  good  habitable  dwellings.    Dam]>,  however,  Aowcrt 

IS  a  serious  (&fect  in  an  otherwise  sound  building,  and  LiMrm 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  is  not 'done  to  cure  this  — 
evil  when,  without  much  outlay  or  trouble,  it  can  be 
remedied. 

46.  Accommodation  in  the  cottages  was  usually  that  Aocon. 
described  under  the  phrase  **  room  and  kitchen,"  but  n«>^»*«^ 
a  large  single  room,  and  a  closet  without  fire-place,  was 
common  enough,    lliis  closet  arrangement,  thou^  not 

quite  satisfactory  on  a  ground  floor,  operated  lees  ad- 
versely when  we  tenants  kept  the  door  fhmi  the 
kitchen  open  all  day  and  gave  due  ventilation  from  the 
window.  But  when  damp  prevailed,  that  defect  could 
not  be  so  remedied,  and  injury  to  the  health  of  the  oc- 
cupiers would  be  something  more  than  a  probable  result. 

The  size  of  the  rooms,  of  course,  varied  with  different   size  of 
cottages.    But  the  largest  room,  usually  the  kitchen  rooms  ia 
with  one  or  two  beds,  I  found  to  vary  from  13  by  12    ***' 
to  15  by   14,  the  seoond  room  of  eaual  length  but 
of  less  breadth,  and  the  bed  closet  wide  enough  for  a 
bed,  and  in  length  rather  more  than  a  breadth  and  a 
half.    A  pantry  or  scullery  was  now  more  common, 
but  outhouses,  except  for  ooals,  were  scarce.    A  neces- 
sary   was  wanting  m  one  case,  where,  in  all  other 
respects,  everything  had  been  admirably  done  and  pro- 
vided.   A  pair  of  new  and  excellent  cottages  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  had  no  outside  convenienoe.    The 
explanation  was  that  the  Factor  had  intentionally  so 
acted,  on  the  around  that  previous  attempts  to  have 
such  places  rightly  used  and  maintained  haa  failed. 

47.  Drainage  in  the  sense  of  sewerage  arrangements   DrMiuMcc 
was  not  very  common,  but  it  existed  and  was,  I  should  gjj  ""^ 
say,  extending.   Occasionally  there  was  the  concomitant 

evil  to  which  the  surroundings  of  great  houses  are  not 
strangers — stoppage  of  the  pipes.  Ash  heaps  near  a 
house,  the  usual  resource,  may  not  be  good  under  certain 
conditions,  but  they  can  be  frequently  remo7ed ;  and  it 
is  only,  I  belieVe,  in  the  decomposing  or  putrid  condition 
that  tifiey  are  dangerous. 

Yeutilation  was  not  in  any  case  specially  provided  for, 
but  the  provision  for  opening  windows  from  the  top  had 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  outside 
doors  are  much  open,  and  in  no  case  did  I  encounter 
the  bad  air  or  close  smell  referred  to  as  common  by 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1867. 

48.  The  following  communication  made  to  me  by  the  a  medial 
Medical  Officer  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in  forwarding  ^^^^^ 
to  me  copies  of  his  own  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector's  '^ 
Beports  to  the  County  Council,  may  here  be  quoted : — 

Dr.  Boss  says:  *' In  regard  to  the  general  house  ac- 
"  commodation  for  farm  labourers,  I  find  that  there  is 
*'  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  since  the  passing 
•*  of  the  Local  Government  Act  considerable  improve- 
"  ments  are  being  made.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  oound 
*'  to  say  they  were  sadly  required,  and  many  changes 
"  must  be  effected  in  many  parts  of  our  counties  before 
"  the  labourer  is  boused  as  he  ought  to  be.  The 
**  cottages  are  generally  grouped  together  on  some 
*'  part  of  the  farm.  Many  of  them  are  without  spouting 
*'  and  drainage,  and  very  damp.  There  are  usually  one 
' '  or  more  large  ash  heaps  in  their  neighbourhood,  which 
*'  are  quite  uncovered,  and  Y^iTy  often  contain  matters 
**  giving  off  unpleasant  odours.  Sometimes  these  are 
**  quite  near  to  the  well,  if  this  happens  to  be  near  to 
"  the  cottages,  but  very  often,  and  perhaps  in  one 
"  respect  fortunately,  the  water-supply  is  at  a  con- 
"  siderable  distance,  sometimes  as  much  as  from  200  to 
"  300  yards  distant.  When  this  is  so  it  is  generally 
"  good  enough  water,  or  only  slightly  afl^ted  by 
"  vegetable  contamination.  At  any  rate,  the  more 
**  dangerous  animal  matters  do  not  obtain  such  i-eady 
**  access  to  it.  There  is  frequently  no  privy  acoom- 
"  modation  whatever,  but  you  will  observe  that  over 
**  700  houses  in  the  county  have  been  provided  with 
"  this  in  1892  (Sanitary  Inspector's  Beport).  Very 
*'  many  of  those  have  been  farm  cottages.  I  believe 
"  that  such  provision  ou^ht  to  be  made  chiefly  on 
"  account  of  the  women  of  the  household  and  for  the 
"  sake  of  decency.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  the 
"  labourers  properly  appreciated  the  value  of  eanh 
"  closets,  but  at  present  they  do  not,  and  we  recom- 
''  mend  pail  closets  placed  on  some  impervious  base, 
**  such  as  concrete." 

In  confirmation  of  the  remarks  and  suggestions  which 
I  have  ventured  to  make  relating  to  the  houses  afieoted 
with  dampness,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
observations  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  same 
county.*    Mr.  Osselton  says : — "  Considerable  improve- 

*  I  refer  particuUrly  to  the  iMt  olauae  of  the  pwigriph  quoted. 
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*'  meiit  has  been  brought  about  in  this  class  of  property 
**  by  the  providing  of  rain-water  gutters  to  the  eaves 
'*  of  houses,  subsoil  drainage  and  sti'uctural  repairs ; 
"  but  much  that  is  desirable  remains  to  be  done,  as 
"  many  of  the  houses  are  old  and  have  not  been  built 
"  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas,  neither  have  the 
**  selected  sites  been  good  ones.  I  would  specially 
"  appeal  to  owners  and  factors  of  cottage  property 
"  throughout  the  county  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
"  improve  their  condition  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
**  It  may  not,  in  many  cases,  require  a  large  outlay  to 
**  effect  very  material  improvement,  but  with  the  pro- 
'*  vision  of  water-spouts,  sul)Soil  drainage,  pointing  of 
**  walls  and  roofs,  and  reducing  of  the  surrounding 
**  ground  to  below  the  level  of  the  floors,  many  houses 
**  may  be  kept  in  use  for  years,  which  will  otherwise 
**  be  declared  unfit  for  occupation." 

While  the  above  remarks  relate  to  Dumfriesshire 
alone,  they  may  be  taken  to  apply  generally  to  the 
other  counties  under  report. 

49.  Plans  of  cottages  on  two  estates  were  delivered 
to  me :  One  being  a  pair  for  the  Earl  of  Si  air's  estate  in 
Wigtownshire,  showed  a  kitchen  15  ft.  X  12  ft.  8  in., 
a  ** parlour"  15  ft.,  average  width  9  ft.,  and  a  bed- 
closet  opening  out  of  the  kitchen  10  ft.  X  7J  ft. ; 
general  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  OJ  ft.* 

A  pair  on  Sir  Bobert  Jardine's  estate,  erected  1873, 
showed  kitchen  11  ft.  X  11  ft.,  two  bed-rooms  to  each 
(the  smaller  one  without  a  fireplace)  of  about  12  ft.  x  7  ft. 
and  17  ft.  X  9  ft.  respectively,  also  a  sculle^3^  General 
height  to  ceiling,  8  ft.  6  in. 

iQso  a  superior  looking  single  cottage,  1890,  showing 
entrance  porch,  kitchen  15  ft.  X 13  ft.,  bed-room  15  ft.  X 
12  ft.,  and  a  bed-closet  lOi  ft.  X  8  ft.  with  pantry  and 
scullery.  Step-ladder  to  loft.  Height  to  ceiling 
8  ft.  6  in.    Coal-house  and  privy  detached  .f 

50.  The  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
different  cottages  varied  very  much.  The  more  fre- 
quent reply  to  questions  was,  that  it  was  fairly  near  to 
hand  and  of  good  quality.  But  too  often  the  supply  was 
rather  distant,  and  sometimes,  though  less  often,  the 
quality  unsatisfactory.  In  the  Moss  of  Cree,  Wigtown- 
shire, the  dead  level  of  the  moss  on  one  side  and  tne  sea 
on  the  other  operated  sadly  against  the  provision  of 
good  drinking  water,  the  supply  being  deficient  for  farm- 
houses and  cottages  alike.  Atone  cottage  the  occupant 
took  me  to  a  ditch  by  the  moss  where  the  water,  used 
for  drinldng,  was  of  a  yellow  colour.  I  tasted  it  and 
did  not  find  it  unpalatable;  but  water  from  such  a 
source  could  scarcely  be  of  a  hygienic  character. 

51.  In  Dumfriesshire  local  difficulties  in  the  supply  of 
water  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  schemes  by  the 
County  Council,  and  the  following  observations  by 
Mr.  Osselton  may  be  quoted : — 

**  Tho  subject  of  water-supply  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  complaints  during  the  year,  some  of  which  have 
been  effectually  dealt  with  and  a  remedy  provided ;  but 
in  many  others  the  defect  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed 
of,  for  instance,  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  at  a  reasonable  cost  a  supply  of  water  to  isolated 
houses,  or  even  villages. 

"  This  feature  is  most  marked  in  the  Annan  district, 
especially  in  that  part  lying  on  the  side  of  the  Solway.  ^ 
Here  we  find  isolated  houses  and  villages  where  a  local  ' 
supply  of  pure  water  is  almost  impossiole  owing  to  the 
situation  and  geological  formation  of  the  immediately 
surrounding  district, 

'*  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Annan  district  the  sup- 
plies of  water  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is 
great  need  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  being  carried 
out,  such  a  scheme  as  the  Committee  have  had  under 
consideration  for  the  past  12  months,  and  by  which 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  district  can  be  supplied, 
thus  ensuring  an  abundant  and  reliable  supply  of  water 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  example  of  Eaglesfield  and 
its  water-supply,  with  a  rate  of  2«.  6d,  in  the  pound, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  formation  of  small 
water-supply  districts  are  ruinous  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  a  source  of  annoyance  to  all  parties  concerned." 

52.  The  bothy  was  spoken  of  very  generally  as  an  ex- 
tinct institution,  but  sleeping  places  for  unmarried  men 
were  provided  either  in  the  farm-house  or  on  the  sur- 
rounding premises.  They  were  still  to  be  found  over  lofts 
and  other  unsuitable  places.  The  men  described  them  in 
evidence  as  being  some  very  good  and  others  as  very 
diflerent,  tliosc  that  were  of  the  latter  class  were,  I 

*  The  pnrlour  would,  no  doubt,  have  one  or  moro  bed.«i.  The  wmal 
ooflt  of  such  a  pair  of  cottages,  excluding  rarta^e,  would  be  2201, 

t  These  cottages  built  of  stone,  with  8lat«  roof  boarded  inside^  cement 
floor  in  kitchen,  would  cost,  the  single  cottage  180/.,  the  pair  SM.^  with- 
out  carting. 
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believe,  over  lofts,  ^his  arrangement  however,  may 
be  said  to  be  disappearing,  and  certainly  the  description 
given  of  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  such  placef  in  other 
counties  loudly  called  for  a  change.  In  the  district 
under  revision  they  were  not  so  much  brought  under 
my  notice,  and  I  think  because  they  were,  as  alleged, 
less  in  vogue. 

V.  Gardens,  Allotments,  Ac. 

53.  It  was  practically  the  universal  custom  for  the  Gardenn 
cottages  to  be  provided  with  a  garden.    It  was  idways  JJ^^ 
either  iuunediately  in  front  of  the  dwelling  or  other- 
wise near  at  hand.    Tho  extent  of  ground  was  given  by 
witnesses  as  of  very  various  dimensions,  a  twelfth  of  an 

acre,  half  a  rood,  &c.,  but  it  was  not  often  that  they 
proved  to  be  so  large.  Those  I  measured  were  very 
trequently  20 ^ards  by  8  or  9 ;  a  plot  of  32  yards  by  12 
was  a  large  garden.  Although  I  neard  that  the^  were 
not  always  entirely  cultivated,  the  general  practice  was 
otherwise.  The  cultivation  was  chiefly  that  of  the 
potato,  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Flower  gardens 
were  rare,  but  they  seemed*  to  appear  oftener  than  in 
other  districts ;  and  in  some  cases  space  for  them  had 
been  left  or  arranged  for  by  the  proprietor. 

54.  In  this,  the  last  of  my  districts,  as  in  others,  the  Allotments, 
same  negative  answer  was  returned  as  to  the  adoption 

of  the  Allotments  Act.  At  one  place,  indeed,  it  was 
stated  that  certain  persons  had  made  an  application  in 
the  proper  quarter,  but  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  authorities  the  application  was  not  granted. 

The  labourers'  views  appeared  at  times  to  be  rather 
in  favour  of  a  grant  of  cow's  grass  from  their  employers. 
At  two  places,  they  thought  the  allotment  was  of  no 
use  unless  it  extended  to  three  acres,  out  of  which 
they  conceived  winter  food  might  be  produced  for  a 
cow.  Asked  if,  with  their  ordinary  labour,  they  could 
see  their  way  to  cultivating  the  extent  required,  they 
said  they  could. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  one  of  the  later 
reports  that,  on  approaching  the  south,  the  negative 
answer  as  to  the  acceptance  of  allotments  was  rather 
less  absolute,  and  in  these,  the  most  southern  counties, 
tho  unfavourable  reply  was  still  more  qualified.  In 
tho  earlier  case,  a  shortening  of  hours  of  engaged 
labour  was  considered  a  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
privilege ;  in  this  case  while  some  said  there  was  no 
demand  and  some  that  they  had  enough  to  do  to 
cultivate  their  gardens,  yet  others  would  accept  the 
arrangement  if  labour  for  the  Farmers  were  reduced  as 
above ;  also  the}-  asked  if  the  extent  could  be  enlarged  so 
that  the  land  snould  maintain  a  cow. 

In  the  latter  case,  three  acres  was  apparently  intended, 
and  the  above  reply  as  to  means  of  cultivation  was 
repeated,  but  with  some  idea  of  assistance  in  the  way  of 
horse  power.  For  though  only  a  portion  of  the  three 
acres  would  be  cultivated,  spade  work  could  not  master 
it ;  and  the  evidence  in  one  place,  where  large  gardens 
amounted  almost  to  allotments,  was  that  even  they  were 
not  half  cultivated. 

A  farm  joiner  near  Dumfries,  but  actually  living 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  with  a  cow  of  his  own, 
thought  that  allotments  ought  to  be  larfi;e  enough  to 
keep  two  cows,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a  profit, 
as  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  to  keep  two  than 
one.  Here,  he  said,  allotments  of  five  acres  would 
do  for  two  cows,  giving  them  bog  hay ;  and  the  milk 
could  be  sold  in  Dumfries.  This  man  thought  it  a 
grievance  that  those  proprietors  who  let  their  grass 
parks  (fields)  for  feeding  in  the  summer  months,  never 
would  let  them  for  the  winter,  or  such  period  beyond 
the  summer  and  autumn  as  the  renters  might  desire. 

The  written  memorandum  of  a   "dairyman"  farm  ' 

servant,  so  far  as  it  boars  on  this  question,  is  set  forth 
in  the  Schedule  with  such  clearness  as  I  can  command, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  forwarded  two 
full  sheets  without  capitals  or  stops  of  any  kind  from 
beginning  to  end  (Appendix  D). 

55.  It  was  not  usual  for  the  farmers  to  grant  cow's  Live 
grass,  and,  as  already  stated,  milk  and  butter  at  farm  stock,  cow 
prices  are  usually  supplied  by  farmers  to  their  men.  But  ""**'   ^ 
this  certainly  is  noc  always  so,  as  it  was  occasionally 

a  complaint  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  at  all.  A 
very  usual  arrangement  as  to  butter  is  that  it  should  be 
furnished  at  1«.  a  lb.  all  the  year  round.  A  tenant 
farmer  at  Glenluce  stated  that  milk  was  provided  at 
Id.  a  day,  or  Gd.  a  gallon,  winter  and  summer,  though 
in  winter  it  could  bo  sold  in  towns  for  9d,  or  \0d,  A 
reference  to  the  price  of  milk  will  be  found  in  the 
memorandum  alluded  to  above.  Pigs  and  hens  were 
allowed    by   some   employers   to   be   kept   by    their 
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B.-y.  BerroDtfl,  but  by  otben   it  was   obj.eetod  ,^^    Senile 

WioTowK.  allowed  hens  but  no  pigs.    Beehives  were  a  ,diptijjct 

BEioS^'  feature  in  Wigtownsbire  and  to  some   extent  in  the 

AND  '  two  other  counties,  and  were  frequently  to  b^  found  in 

DuMPMBs.  ^Yie  cottage  gardens. 

VI.  Benefit  Societies. 

56.  The  tendency  of  agricultural  labourers  to  become 
members  of  friendly  societies  or  of  others  of  a  cognate 
character,  was  in  this  district  more  distinctly 
pronounced,  but  still  I  did  not  gather  that  the 
membership  as  a  whole  was  at  all  extensive.  Some  had 
joined  the  benefit  society  grafted  upon  the  Ploughmen^s 
Federal  Union  at  Stranraer.  That  society  was  not 
registered.  Several  other  societies  were  mentioned  as 
being  somewhat  in  favour,  such  as  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows.  In  1891,  a  scheme,  initiated  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair  and  others,  proposed  that  where  any 
farm  servant,  who  was  then,  or  who  should  choose  to 
become,  a  member  of  an  approved  friendly  society 
should  be  entitled  to  have  two-thirds  of  his  annual 
contributions  returned  to  him,  one- third  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  and  the  otiier  third  by  the  occupier.  But 
from  some  reason,  not  fully  disclosed  to  me,  the  scheme 
was  not  taken  up  very  heartily  by  the  men,  and  it  had 
not  at  the  time  of  my  visit  advanced  further  than  the 
proposal. 

In  Kirkcudbrightshire  the  farm  labourers  who  lived 
near  towns  became  members  of  the  Society  of  Odd- 
fellows which  was  the  one  most  patronised,  as  it  was 
in  Dumfriesshire.  The  Bechabites  had  also  in  both 
counties  a  few  members. 

Some  local  benefit  societies  were  said  to  have  failed, 
from  their  financial  arrangements  not  having  been  well 
founded,  and  now  many  of  the  agricultural  class  were 
joining  the  Prudential  Assurance  Society. 

VII.  Tbade  Unions. 

57.  While  in  other  districts  the  evidence  relating  to 
trade  unions  has  been  either  that  the  Ploughmen's 
Federal  Union  had  formed  a  branch  or  that  it  had  not,  the 
statements  in  the  counties  under  review  very  fre- 
quently were  that  the  union  had  been  established  at 
difierent  places,  but  that  it  had  failed.  At  Whithorn 
in  Wigtownshire,  a  local  union  was  in  being  some 
years  ago  and  more  recently  it  became  incorporated 
with  the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union.  Owing,  it  was 
said,  to  the  latter  having  political  as  well  as  social 
objects  in  view,  a  split  subsequently  occurred  and  the 
union  broke  up.*  At  Stranraer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  branch  was  said  to  be  in  life  ;  a  local  merchant  in 
the  Bhinns  was  the  active  secretary.  As  to  the 
efiect  of  the  establishment  of  the  union,  it  was  alleged 
by  the  delegates  that  the  ploughmen's  wages  had  been 
raised  21.  a  year  and  those  of  the  female  milkers  by 
Is.  a  week.  Strikes  or  lock-outs  did  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  at  any  time. 
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VIII.  General  Relations  between  Employers  and 
Employed. 

58.  Judged  by  the  evidence  from  both  masters  and  men 
over  the  whole  district,  the  understanding  between 
them  would  seem  to  bo  of  a  friendly  character.  In  on« 
parD  of  Wigtownshire  the  men  said,  **In  general  we 
are  in  unity  with  one  another,"  and  the  masters 
described  the  position  at  several  places  in  the  whole 
district  as  either  **good,"  **  friendly,"  or  **  very 
good  ";  and  reference  was  made  to  the  long  years  of 
service  on  home  of  the  farms.  Other  expressions  used 
by  the  employed  were  **  very  fair,"  "  good,"  but  at 
Annan  in  Dumfriesshire  only  **  pretty  good."  At  Castle 
Douglas  in  Kirkcudbright,  where  the  term  used  by  the 
masters  was  *'  fairly  good,"  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
complaint  that  the  young  men  were  apt  to  cause  trouble 
by  changing  two  or  three  times  during  a  hiring. 

IX.  General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural  Labourer. 

General  ^^'  The  Opinions  given  at  the  farmers'  meetings  and  at 

condition  as  interviews  throughout  the  whole  district,  were  uniform 
empkjers.  ^",  declaring  that  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  now  good,  whether  as  compared  ^vith 
former  times  or  with  the  present  condition  of  other 
labourers  or  working  men  generally.  They  said  that 
beyond  all  question  his  general  position  had  improved, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  wages  had  kept  level  and  in 


*  It  was  to  the  ex-secretary  of  thia  branch  alluded  to  in  pamgn^h  2,  to 
whom  1  applied  by  letter  for  information  as  to  how  best  to  obtain  access 
to  the  plouKhinen ;  and  although  the  luttei- \ra>  dehvered  to  him,  he 
did  not  reply*  nor  did  he  attend  the  meeting  held  mt  WbUbooi. 


some  .oases  had  risen,  while,  tii^  necessaries'  of  hfe  W     Th 
fallen^  and  such  improvement  some  considered  tohare'  ^Micnr 
been  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  previous  to  which  r^ 
there  had  already  been  admittedly  an  improvement  all  ^^ 
round.    One  thought  that  a  labourer  at  agood&rm, 
with  a  good  cottage,  was  clearly  better  o&  than  the 
ordinary  artisan,  whether  in  poinc  of  work,  or  of  healthy 
or  in  any  other  respect, 

A  Factor  of  several  properties  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  **  steadily 
on  the  mend,"  and  that,  with  a  considerate  master,  he 
was,  as  a  rule,  an  honest  and  conscientious  man,  though 
where  the  master  was  otherwise,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  position  was,  of  course,  unsatisfactory.  Thia 
gentleman  regrets  that  more  is  not  done  by  the 
residents  to  make  rural  life  more  attractive,  especially 
by  the  encouragement  of  amusements  and  recreation, 
and  he  refers  to  the  financial  success  attending  the 
erection  of  local  public  halls. 

At  Dumfries,  the  evidence  was  that,  although  the 
position  of  the  farm  servant  is  good,  and  he  is  provided 
with  better  wages,  he  is  not  always  so  "  well  off";  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  improvident  tilan  formerly.  Saving 
could  be  effected,  and,  though  a  married  ploughman 
**  out  of  4&L  might  not  save  much,"  it  was  thought 
that  single  men  should  certainly  save  more  than  they. 
did.  One  thought,  while  agreeing  as  to  the  improved 
position,  that,  from  the  State  or  otherwise,  assistance 
should  be  given  to  enable  farm  servants  to  make  a 
provision  for  old  age.  He  put  it  strongly  that  such  a 
scheme  was  urgent,  and  that  the  various  Societies  in 
existence  did  not  sufficiently  provide  for  that  time  of 
need. 

60.  The  views  of  the  men  themselves,  as  expressed  at  Gewni 
their  meeting  were  not  so  uniform  as  those  held  by  the  »»>*>»«»* 
masters.    With    some   the  expression    was    that  the  STiSiJ^ 
condition  was  "fair";   some   '*much  better  than  20 
years  ago  *';  and  on  one  occasion  **  we  have  no  remark 
to  make."    With  others,  the  tendency  was  to  draw  an 
unfavourable  comparison  with  the  condition  of  other 
working  men  ;  whilst  some  said  simply  that  it  was 
•*  not  what  it  ought  to  be." 

The  following  are  the  observations  in  writing  of  a 
ploughman,  near  Whithorn  :  **  To  my  opinion,  the  life  of 
"the  affrioultural  labourer  is  altogether  colourless  and 
"  sordid  ;  in  fact,  his  life  throughout  as  sleep,  eat,  and 
**work;  no  time  for  enjoyment  as  other  labourere 
"  have ;  no  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  although  it  is 
•*  earnestly  asked  for ;  no  holidays  as  a  right,  only  as  a 
"  favour ;  we  get  from  three  to  fonr  in  a  year.  I  also 
'*  believe  that  had  the  agricultural  labourer  a  fair  and 
"  rational  living,  there  would  not  be  a  more  contented 
**  class  of  men  in  existence." 

At  limes,  the  men  foUowc^  up  their  replies  by 
references  to  certain  matters,  either  as  grievances,  or 
as  questions  which,  in  their  behalf,  might  fairly  be 
considered. 

Amongst  these  were  the  hours  of  labour,  holidays, 
cottage  accommodation,  and  the  obligation  to  provide 
milkers. 

As  to  the  hours  occupied  directly  or  indirectly  in  (aiHowirf 
farm  work,  there  were  complaints  that  the  engaged  *'^°"- 
daily  time  was  too  long,  and  that  an  honr  should  be 
taken  off  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  But 
this  was  not  an  invariable  occurrence,  and  some  said 
they  would  be  content  with  the  hours  if  they  had  a  little 
more  money,  while  others  did  not  ibake  any  reference 
to  the  subject  at  all.  Still  the  question  wfts  one 
somewhat  frequently  brought  before  me. 

The  objection  to  the  present  hours  was  sometimBS  tt)HoS- 
raised  in  connection  with  holidays,  for  when  some  men  "^ 
aimed  at  more  holidays,  others  would  say  that  an  hour 
a  day  off  would  be  better  than  more  holidays,  adding 
that  they  never  failed  to  get  a  holiday  from  the  masters 
when  asked  for  at  reasonable  times. 

This  remark  as  to  the  masters'  willingness  to  grant 
the  indulgence  mentioned  was  almost  inviKnably 
repeated  at  all  meetings,  either  by  the  spokesixum  or 
someone  else.  It  was  owing  to  this  being  generally 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  fixed  days  imder  compulsory 
legislation  was,  bv  the  large  majority  of  men,  objected 
to.  The  actual  holidays  now  granted  by  custom  aire 
few,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  custom  even  as  to  these 
has  not  quite  the  force  of  law.  lam  inclined  to  think 
that  such  being  the  case,  there  would  ere  thi^  have 
been  legislative  action  at  the  men's  instance,  or  com- 
bined pressure  upon  the  masters  to  give  more  regular 
days,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  masters  did  in  truth 
habitually  giant  the  days  of  leisure  as  alleged. 
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ar^erbain  number  of  days  fix«d  bj  ^nthority^  but  th»^ 
tb^  4atea  ^bonid  be  left  open. .  Tbe  Satnrday  ba]f- 
hciiday  movement  waa  aUuded  to  and  by  one  or  tfwo 
farmers  tbe  holiday  wa&  aotaally  gi^amted.  For  tbia  as 
a  geiaeoral  boon,  some  men  contended  very  strongly. 
But,  here  Hgain,  wben  ibe  point  .was  raised,  it  often 
happened  t^at  others  would  say  they  would  (if  legis- 
lation inierveoed  at  all)  prefer  more  wholo  days.  ,  And 
they  indicated  thai  they  feared  if  legislation  introduced 
the  .half-holi4^y  that  the  masters  would  at  once  cease 
tb  give  thei^  )e^ve  on  days  on  wliiphit  might  be  very 
a^a'ntageous"  to  Ihem  to  h^ve  the  privilege/ 

xl^jE}  qvi cation  of  jpr^es  aa  bearing  op  these  matters, 
biad  not  often,  if  at  all,  been  considered;  and  the 
answers  to  my 'question  thereon  wer^- rather  slow. 
Od(^  wiiness,  however,  wa^  inclined  to  think  that 
tb9s9.  keejfi  for  ih^  extra  .^olidays  would  he,  willing 
to.  f6regp  wages,  but  for  himseJi  he  wQ.uld.  not  acgept 
the^i^pn.thAtpoifd^ion.  ,    ,     ..,. 

.  1^  iqQfiStion  of  cottage  aooommodatioii  has  been 
ak^fl^f  idsftlt  wiikhi  litid  ii  need:Kk&lv  be  added  tbut 
t^  dou0q;>lttinft  on  tbia  kead  related  chiefiy  too  the  old 
iMtt^dings,  from  iheir  limtftediS^oe  and  dainpoes^^  of 
^allBj  OccoakmaUy  i  also,:  tb«y  dweU  impoii  the  ^a>ii 
oC.g90odfwatei;/at'hAnd  and  of  necessary  oauDenienfi^s 
without  doors;  J :    ii       ni  •■      .        •  •   t?, 

'^'BWPiyMW/Kifelri^tiirfes  iti  this  district  reference  was 
made  by  thfe  mfeh  to  a  matter  already  noticed,  paragraph 
IP,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  wives  of  ploughmen 
win 'sometimes  be  the  milkers  whom  they  are  bound 
tb  pppily  under  their  engagement.  The  pay  for  this 
is  about  3*.  a  week.  It  was  complained  that  the 
Wives  liaViiig  to^  gp  "out  between  6  and'  6  in  the 
ihonfritig  for  an  hour  or  more  thus  left  their  huiibands 
to  get  theit  own  breakftibte;  also  that  the  husbahd 
on  going  to  work  before  the  return  of  the  wife  thus 
left  iAm  tthMdreni  un^rotedted^  and  that,  consequently, 
frQm^ti»*ciift*iroei.fwW#lits  occurred  to  the  children, 
and  of  a  very  serious  nature.  This  grievance  was 
presented  to  me  several  times. 

At  one  place,  in  answer  to  my  observation  that 
service  under  such  a  condition  should  not  be  accept^ 
the  reply  was,  **  We  do  accept  such  engagement^}  aM* 
we  require  legislation  to  protect  us  from  ourselves.- 
Believing  that  the  facts  disclosed  a  real  evil,  I  frequentlj 
inquired  of  masters  and  men  how^'*lhe#''<^iight  "^he 
difficulty  should  be  surmounted,  for  the  cows  had  to  be 
milked,  and  the  farmers  could  not  keep  a  staffof  hands  at 
^ily  wage  for  work  extending  to  throe  hours  k  day  only. 
K  was  sometimes  allowed  even  by  the  men  that  there  was 
a^  diffienlty  ;  but  they  thought  that,  with  more  cottages, 
widows  with  daughtera  might  be  obtained.  But  ^I 
hearrf  that  cottages  couH  not  be  so  filled  always,  town 
life  being  preferred.  Some  farmers  admitted  the  evil, 
and  ethers  said  that  the^  wife  need  not  always  be  ik9 
person;  and  that  so  far  from  being  a  grievance  there 
was  ^tei7  i»ome  jealQO^' among  the  yjiwes  when,'  on  a 
vacancy,  a  new  milker  was  appointed.  Most  of  the 
farmers  said  th^  could  not  well  suggest  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Une,  however,  infoimed  me  that  his  plan 
was  to  contract  with  a  bower  with  whdni  lay  ail  tespOn- 
sibility,  and  this  meant  that  practically  he  employed 
his  awn  family.  There  was  in  this  gentleman's  opinion 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  bower.* 

The  above  being  the  points  more  closely  appertafeing 
to  grievances,  other  questions  were  touched  upon  l^ 
the  men,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  what  might  be 
done  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  certain  reifi^cHfe. 
One  was,  that  though  milk  was  very  generally  STHjpijed. 
it  was  occasionally  withheld,  and  that  thus  the  keep  of 
a  cow,  or  land  to  themselves  enough  to  maiatain  a  cow, 
would  be  desirable. .   -«•  i 

The  three  counties  under  report  being  larg^lyen^ged 
in  dairy  farming,  it  mi^t  be  supposed  thtt  milK'Was 
plentifnj.onongh  ^;, satisfy  the  n^^.ef  tho.se  m<w5^'pr 
less  engaged  i^  producmg  it.  But  although,  as  stated, 
the  custom  ma  to  supply  it,  a  complaint  was  occaston- 
ally  made  that  it  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Farmers  did 
not  b«w^ver,  as  a  rute*  ^ncoi^rage  the  idea  of  a  8^pl|jr■(te 
cow,  and  one  can  nnderstand  that  with  those  who  at  a 
reas^HAble  fighre  supplied  all  tbat.iWas  desirodr.Ae 
providing  for,  and  occasional  inconvenieuces  of,  the 
sepawdrfai-arraiigemattt' would  b*<JiobJeoted  to.  If'^s, 
however,  a  matter  of  regret  jthat  a  married  man  on  a 
large  dairy  fatm  should  be  dfenied,  as  in  some  cases  he 
is,  a  reasonable  supply  of  sncE  an  essential  part  of  the 
food  necessary  for  his  family. 

•  Ante,  pur.  21. 
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.4#SJlf^  haiafri^upl^  in  t^district.^ppn  the  question 
of  ^u^&U;  holdings,  but  the  above.  ren;iarks  point  to  the 
dosiret  for  land  in  some  cases^  and  under  the  head  of 
**  t^Uotments  "  the  subject  has  been  already  refeiTed  to, 
and  attention  called  to  a  .working  dairyman's  memoran- 
dum (Appendix  D.) 

Comparatively,  very  little  was  said  on  the  subject  of  J*^)  pavment 
part  payment  in  kind,  and,'  as  stated  earlier,  an  almost  in  kind, 
entire  money  payment  is  very  general.    The  men  some- 
times observed  uiat  it  was  a  matter  that  *'  could  be  left 
to.  them  to  de^  with,"  or  that  they  had  "  no  objection 
to  that  form  of  payment,!* 

in  spm^pai'ts,  however,  ^he  pr«iference  for  money  wati 
more  stroogij  marked,  though  not  slyvuffs  with  a  com^ 
pLeto  vi^w  of  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter 
of  a.oow*B  losep  on  the  farmer's  fields,  asked  for  by  some 
aniiiOius  ■'  ^r  all  money  wage."  This  would  be  clearly, 
if rgrwitedv  part  payment  in  kind, 

'61.  These  being  the  Views  upon  the  general  condition   General 
of  tke-agrionltural  laboiirer  in  this  disti?ict  as  expressed  y?^^^*by** 
by  tber 'parties  most  interested^  it  only  remains  to  statet,  others, 
thitt  firom  .a  variety,  of  other  sources,  .  the  evidence 
pointed  gfe^rally  to  an  improvement  in  that  condition. 
Tlus,  however,  was  here  as  elsewhere,  qualified  with 
tibeobaetnration  that  with  the  married  men  there  was 
lees  Thrift  in  Jionse  mfMiagemjent  and  that  the  whole- 
some food  of  former  times  was  abandoned  for  grot^ei-s* 
supplies,  with  more  expenditure  and  l^ss  nonrishmept. 
Wniie  with  the  single  men  who  have  abundant^  meami 
of  saving,  the  opportunities  for  doing  so  were  very 
much  neglected. 

Witii  regard  to  the  growing  disuse  in  families  of 
oi^pwal»  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  it 
arises  only  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  regular 
Mjipply  of  milk. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fleming,  IJ.P.  minister  at  Whithorn 
in  Wigtownshire,  who  had  been  in  office  there  for  50 
years,  informed  me  (after  stating  that  from  the 
d^Or^teing  supply  of  labour  farmers  were  looking  with 
apprehension  to  the  future)  that  female  domestic  servants 
who  used  to  come  largely  from  the  agricultural  class 
were  now  scareehr  to  be  n)und.  The  wage  in  his  early 
days  21,  for  the  half-year  was  now  71.  Field  workers, 
i^^i^Md'  now  la.  Zd.  a  day  with  less  hours  and  more 
holidays.  Desertion  of  service  was  then  scarcely 
known.  In  house  afiairs  much  that  was  done  or  made 
b(^{Uier'MfieTWnS»raaer  days  was  now  bought  at  the 
door.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  pride  not  to  get  into 
debt,  now  it  is  common  enough.  Also  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  be  ao  applicant  for  parochial  relief;  qqw^  owing  as 
he  conceived  to  themischievous  effects  of  the  Poor  Law, 
remarkable  ingenuity  was  shown  in  placing  the  parents 
oh  the  parochial,  board. 

i  This  description  must,  however,  be  taken  as  applying 
t6  the  county  or  that  district  only,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
admitted  that  tne  people  were  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
SpotcW  nation,  a  very  large  proportion  being  desCen- 
dants.of  ratjier  inferior.  Xri^h  who  had  intermarried  with 
inferibr  natives,  i         • '      • 

I  It  is  right  ajlso  to  add  that  in  all  three  counties, 
instances  of  bought  and  good  management  on  the 
p$^  of  ffutrried  ploughnien,  and  of  careful  savings  by 
single  men,  were  not  wanting.  Remarkable  cases  of 
sel ^sacrifice  to  push  the  education  of  children  were 
mentioned.  Some  sons  combined  education  and  labour, 
.aa  ip  one  case  where  the  young  agriculturist  betook 

Kitnself  to  the  University  in  the  winter  session,  and 
earned  the  necessary  means  by  acting  as  steward  of  a 
^eamboat  in  summer. 

The  *ltev.  Elder,  Free  Church  minister,  in  Kirkcud- 
^ii9(^ll^tofttt7\^^^  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  a 
want  of  independence  among  the  men,  **  down  trodden," 
as  he  expressed  it,  in  comparison  with  the  people  of  his 
own  <*WWity,  Forfarshire.  But  he  thought  that  the 
people  in  themselves,  and  judging  from  their  houses, 
looKed  well  off  in  a  material  point  of  view '(I  bo  thought 
ion  boiiUn^an  Intervibi^,  and  visiting  some  cottages  in 
the  parish).  That  they  lived  much  better  than  they  used 
to  do.  "He  could  hot  say  how  the  unmarried  men  were 

fed  in  the  masters'  houses,  but  thought  fairly  well,  as  a 
eal  gH^rance  was  qtiiokly  heard  of. 
[  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Henderson,  E.G.  minister,  thinks  that 
hiriii^tdfirkets  shofffttb^  aboKshed,  and  alsd^tfaati'iBfore 
regular  holidays  shovld  be  supplied.  He  observes  that 
In  Ky^rfWdbrightshftW^ihe  physical  condition  of  tlHyVniofe 
LS  good  and  thiett  they  stand  high  morally  as  compared 
.of  wjorkers  in  jother  iinansbries. 


the  agric^nral  labourer  as  a  class  must,  I  think,  be  put  ^^J^t,^ 
high.    I  did  not  indeed  ask  direct  questions  upon  it,  but 
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if,  forwent  of  honesty  or  ottierwise  the  emploverg  had  had 
reason  to  cotnplain,  attention  wonld  I  think  hare  been 
drawn  to  it.  The  onlj  matter  bearing  in  that  direction 
was  desertion  of  serrice,  as  to  which,  though  there  was 
good  reason  to  complain  in  some  cases,  much  less  was 
said  than  in  the  last  two  districts  visited.  As  to 
insobriety,  very  little  was  alleged,  and  except  to  some 
extent  at  a  hiring  fair  for  single  men,  I  saw  nothing  of 
it  myself. 

It  having  been  brought  to  my  attention  however  that 
the  county  of  Wigtown  stood  with  Banff  pre-eminent  in 
the  counties  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  the  large  number 
of  illegitimate  births,  and  Banff  having  been  deiJlt  with 
by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Gillespie,  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  notice  the  subject  also  if  attributable, 
in  any  extent,  to  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life:  I 
could  not,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  anything 
special,  whether  in  house  accommodation  or  field  work, 
or  otherwise,  that  marked  out  this  county  differently 
from  the  remaining  counties  of  Scotland,  nor  could  1 
hear  positively  what  were  the  conditions  that  induced 
the  abnormal  position.  Mr.  Gillespie  refers  to  the 
views  of  others,  but  as  not  in  agreement.*  A  somewhat 
peculiar  view  is  noticed  in  the  agpricultural  commission 
of  1867  by  which  the  special  character  of  the  climate  is 
charged  with  some  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  Wigtownshire  iu^  the  south-west  can 
scarcely  be  identical  with  that  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland,  though  it  is  said  that  in  the  lowlands  of 
Banffshire  the  air  is  dry  and  mild.  A  well-known 
writer  on  agricultural  subjects  in  Dumfriesshire 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  the 
tendency  in  question  followed  the  line  of  turnip  cultiva- 
tion. I  can  only  add  that  on  enquiry  whether  tiiere 
was  now  any  decrease  from  the  former  state  of  things, 
I  was  informed  that  there  was  rather  an  increase. 


*  The  Agricottaral  Labourer,  Beport  l^  Mr.  G.  A.  Gillespie  (A.O.)  on 
Moray,  Banff,  and  Nairn*  par.  86. 
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68.  Beverting  to  the  genwal  condition,  the  information 
from  Inspectors  of  Poor,  was  very  generally  to  the  effect 
that  the  position  of  the  farm  servant,  much  improved 
some  years  ago,  was  still  maintained.  In  answer  to  my 
question,  they  stated  that  his  appearance  on  the  Poor 
Boll  was  seldom  to  be  observea.  Tables  founded  on 
extracts  from  the  Boll  are  appended  (Appendix  £.) 

64.  Drawing  a  fair  inference  from  the  whole  evidence  ConciQeoB. 
presented  to  me,  I  cannot  say  otherwise  than  that  the 
agricultural  labourer,  in  the  counties  under  review, 
occupies  at  the  present  time  a  fairly  good  position  and 

generally  superior  to  that  held  by  him  when  his  con- 
ition  and  circumstances  were  last  investigated.  He 
has  not  satisfied  me  that  other  working  men  are  on  the 
whole  in  more  assured  comfort  than  himself.  The 
agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland  means  almost  ex- 
clusively the  farm  servant,  and  farm  servants  ha?e 
regularity  of  occupation  and  certainty  of  reasonable 
wages,  advantages  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  called  attention  in  this 
inquiry*  to  certain  matters  affecting  their  general  com- 
fort, and  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  a  slight  modifioation 
of  one  or  two  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them, 
and  noted  by  me  under  wis  head  of  the  Beport,  and 
with  farther  improvement  in  their  cottage  accommo- 
dation, much  will  have  been  done  towards  injuring 
their  general  well-being  and  contentment. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  various  personi, 
who  have  been  ^ood  enough  to  assist  me,  in  this  the 
last  of  my  inquiries.    The  officials  of  tiie  three  counties, 
all  those  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  agri- 
culture, and  such  persons  of  the  general  population 
whom  I  found  it  expedient  to  consult,  were  not  less 
diligent  or  attentive  than  those  officials  and  persons 
with  whom  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  in 
contact  previously  in  other  pi^  of  Scotland. 
I  have,  d^., 
(Signed)       H.  Bvthbbvubd, 
Assistant  Oommissioner. 
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Abstbaoi  from  Aabioultubal  Bbiubhs,  1892. 


Connty. 

Land  and 
Water  Area. 

Arable. 

Permanent 
Pasture. 

Rented  and 
Occupied. 

Owned  and 
Occupied. 

Total  Acreage  of 
Caltivated  Land. 

Kirkoadbright 

Domfriet  -           -           - 

Wigtown 

Acref. 
582,982 

688,057 

818,576 

Acres.* 
112,868 

153,907 

125,058 

Acres. 
78,838 

106,168 

28,045 

Acres. 
166,810 

226,689 

146,712 

Acres. 
24,891 

88,486 

6,886 

Acres. 
190,701 

260,075 

158,098 

*  Including  acreage  of  small  fruit  and  bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land* 


APPENDIX  B. 


BUAAL  POPULATIOV. 

(Abstraot  firom  Census  Betums.) 


1891. 

1881. 

Connty. 

Males. 

IWales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dumfries    .           -           - 

Kirkoadbright 

Wigtown 

18,987 

10,885 

9,726 

20,487 
11,740 
10,882 

89,424 
22,625 
20,107 

19,956 
11,576 
10,264 

21,688 
12,888 
11,088 

41,594 
24,464 
21,297 
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MfiKORAifouM  of  Staff  and  Wages,  Cult's  Farm,  Wigtownshire. 
Extent  of  Farm,  505  Acres. 


B.-V. 

Wl«TOWV, 
XSftKOUD* 

▲HD 
DUKFBIBS* 


Overseer,  who  feeds  horses,  saperiii- 
tends  day  labourers,  and  does 
odd  work  (and  who  supplies  one 
milker),  receives, — 

lu  cash  ... 

6  bolls  of  meal    -  -        - 

6    tons     of    coal,     including 
cartag^e         -  -  - 

Potatoes,  1,000  yards  of  a  drill, 
say  3  bolls       -  -        - 

House,  say     ... 


Total  about 

Fifitt  ploughman*  (who  supplies  one 

milker),  with  same  *'  benefit'*  as 

overseer,  lesi  18  cwt.  coals,  re- 

ceiTeH  with  bonus  -  -        - 

Yearly     Insnefit,     total 

about 


Next  ploughman*  (supplies  one  and  a 

half  milkers)    receives   lis.  p€r 

week,  paid  weekly  -  -        - 

5  tons  2  cwt  of  coals  - 

8  cwt.  potatoes    -  -        - 

House  and  large  garden,  say   - 


Yearly  total  about 

K.B. — Although  only  second 
pioughman  he  receives  I 
2/.  Hs.  $d.  more  than  first 
ploughman,  in  respect  that 
he  supplies  half  a  milker 
extra  (t  e.,  one  who  is  only 
capable  of  milking  .5  instead 
of  10  cows). 

These  three  men  are  allowed 
to  keep  poultry,  except 
turkeys,  but  no  pigs. 

Other  tno  ploughmen  are  unmarried 
Hons  of,  and  live  with,  overseer, 
aud  are  little  more  than  halflinii 
and  supply  no  milkers.  They 
have  no  benefit. 

l-^enent  wages  per  week  - 

Harvest  time      „      „ 

Yearl)  total  about 


£     8.    d. 


9    0    0 


M.     8,   d 


27     0     0 


4  13 

0 

3  12 

0 

3  0 

0 



20  5  0 

— 

47  5  0 

23  10 

0 

19  11 

0 

43  1  0 

36 

8  0 

3  17 

6 

1  4 

0 

4  0 

0 

9 

1  6 

' 

45 

9  fr 

0  11 

1  0 


30  10     0 


Odd  man,  who  is  father  of,  and  resides 
with,  first  ploughman,  receives 
per  week,  in  summer 

In  winter,  when  feeding  sheep 
Bonus  for  harvest,  with  1  ton 
of  coals        ... 

Yearly  total  about 

Three  boys,  in  constant  employ- 
ment,— 

Keceive  per.  week 

Harvest  ,,      „   -  -        - 

Yearly  total  about 

Other  day  lal>ourer8,|  rrhen  employed, 

receive  per  day    -  -  ^ 

Harvest,  lasting  4  or  5  weeks, 

per  week 
Turnip  topping,  per  100  }ards 
Milkers    receive,    during    about    40 

weeks,  per  week  - 

Dairym  n  attends  to  feeding  of  cows 
and  mnuagement,  lakes  milk  to 
creamery  in  winter,  makes  cheese 
in  summer,  and  rears  calves  and 

lie   receives  80  cows  at  23*. 

per  cow  ... 
Say  15  calves,  at  5*.  a  head  - 
Say  12  year- olds,  and  wintered 

outside  at  fts.  a  head   - 
Say  40  pigs,  reared  at  6rf. 
Fattening  cast  cows,  say 
Weighin«7  milk 
House  and  garden,  say   - 
Coals  and  potatoes,  say 
1  "pig  of  10  stone  weight 
In   lieu   of  2   lbs.  butter  per 

week  .  -  - 

Milk,  whatever  required,  say   - 

Yearly  total  about 

Note.-— Dairyman  does  not  re- 
quire (at  present)  to  keep 
servauts,  as  he  has  a  large 
famil}',  who  ut  times  act  as 
day  labourers  at  turnips  and 
harvest  work.  Servants 
should  cost  him  roughly  50/. 
a  year.  He  supplies  2 
milkers,  1  8tripper,§  and  1 
milk  carrier. 


£«.</.       &    8.  d. 


0  14    0 
0  15     0 

10     0 


—         ,     39   10     0 


0     7     0 
0  15     0 


10     0 
8  10 


♦  These  two  men  are  paid  money  wages  bilf-yearlv,  but  receive  cash  advances  when  desired. 

t  Qu.,  18/.  19«.— H.  R. 

X  Women  and  boys.— II.  R. 

§  One  who  follows  the  milkers  and  finishes  off  cows  insufficiently  milked. 


t20     0     0 


0    1  0  ; 

0  15  0  ! 

0    0  1  I 

0     3  0  I 


92     0     0 
3   15     0 


5     4     0 
S  15     0 


—  130  4     0 
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Mrmorandam  by  HooH  Jobnston,  a  Farm  Employed  (Dairyman),  on  Lind  for  the  keep  of  a  cow. 


This  is  what  I  think  every  man  should  hare,  as  mach 
land  as  wonld  keep  a  cow;  for  he  coa'd  have  her  for 
what  ho  would  pay  for  his  milk  and  butter,  for  as  I 
said  at  Stranraer  the  average  land  can  be  gut  for  1/.  be, 
the  acre 

Now  3  acres  would  keep  a  cow  well ;  to  work  it  on 
the  aix  coarse  you  would  have  the  half  in  grass, 
half  acre  in  lea  corn,  another  half  acre  in  corn  after 
turnips,  and  the  third  half-acre  in  turnips  and  3  bushels 
of  potatoes  planted.  Well,  3  acres  ut  12.  5^  would  be 
3/.  15«.  Interest  for  building  and  erecting  fences,  i>ay 
1/.,  mannrc  21.,  for  horse  work  1/.  10«.,  for  grass,  clov«r 
and  turnip  seeds  15«.,  total  outlay  9Z.  Then  for  hicom\ 
1  acre  of  corn  should  yield  42  bushels,  take  6  bushels 
off  for  seed  would  leave  36  for  sale  at  2«.  Zd.  would 
amoant4Z.  1«.  Then  if  3  bushela  potatoes  planted  by 
tlio  farmer  is  worth  21.,  if  the  ploughman  planted  them 

R    77400. 


himselr',  they  would  bo  worth  the  same;  so  that  would 
reduce  outlay  to  21.  10»  ,  add  to  that  11.  for  bean-meal, 
and  he  has  the  whr.le  produce  of  the  cow  for  the  same 
as  he  would  have,  say.  6J  gills  of  milk  per  day  and  one 
pound  of  butter  per  week.  Of  course  I  am  not  counting 
anything  on  his  own  work,  which  1  think  would  amount 
to  about  one  ponnd.  [  have  put  5«.  more  for  interest 
than  what  I  did  at  Stranraer,  for  that  was  the  only 
objection  I  have  heard  to  the  scheme. 

I  may  say  that  1  think  the  ploughman  should  have 
15*.  per  week,  house  and  firing  and  3  bushels  potatoes 
planted,  and  land  to  keep  a  cow  at  a  fair  rent ;  if  they 
liad  that,  I  think  they  would  bo  as  well  o!!*  as  carters 
iu  towns  I  also  think  that  the  pieces  of  laud  would 
keep  them  longer  in  their  places. 

They  would  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  young  men 
would  see   a  better  chance  of  making  a  comfortable 
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home  in  the  country,  and  thej  would  not  drift  to  the 
towns  BO  much,  and  I  believe  the  farmers  is  quite  able 
to  give  that  wage  for  they  have  been  treated  very 
ffeneronsly  by  their  landlords,  Ir  they  would  treat 
their  servants  in  the  same  way  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  agitation  in  the  country. 
JVo^...The   writer  also  states  h^  has  had  34  year  s* 


ex^rience  with  farmers,  and  that  he  has  charge  of  a 
large  amount  of  stock.  He  adds  the  men  on  the  farm 
get  as  much  new  milk  as  they  require  at  the  late  of  M. 
a  gallon.  '*  I  do  not  say  it  is  deai*,  but  it  would  take  at 
**  least  31.  a  yeor  for  milk  ulono  and  hnve  only  12J  gills 
**  per  day.**  Butter,  as  stated  ebewhere,  is  often  allowed 
the  rate  of  !»  a  lb.  all  the  year  round 
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Acreage,  13,688. 

Town 
Rural 


Parish  of  Kukcubbaight. 

Valuatiou  (Landward),  11,309Z.  6».  OJ. 

Population  in  1801. 

-  2,530 

-  947 


Total         ....    3,477 
Table  showing  the  number  and  occupation  of  the  Paupers  on  the  Poor  Roll  as  14th  May  1^84,  1889,  and  1892. 

4. 


1. 
Year. 


J  884  - 
1889  - 
1802    - 


Tradesmen. 


3. 

Domestic 
Servants. 


23 
15 
20 


5. 
•x  Cot  men  niul 

LuJuer*.     Ap'-i«=«''t"™l 
I    Labourers. 


32 
31 
29 


6. 
Miuriners. 


Mis- 
cellaneomt. 


18 


8. 
Total. 

Per  ccDtagc 

of  Column  5 

to  Total 

Cases.* 

82 

2-43 

59 

3-39 

66 

— 

Remakks. —There  have  been  no  applications  for  relief  from  cotmen  or  agricultural  labourers  from  15th  May 
1889  to  the  preFent  time,  which  (in  proportion  to  population)  compares  favourably  with  the  position  of  thr 
domestic  servant,  day  labourer,  Ac. 

There  is,  doubtless,  less  hesitation  manifested  in  applying  for  parochial  relief  than  in  former  times. 

Fred.  Finlatsoh, 

Inspector  of  Poor. 
8th  April  1893. 

•  Per-contape  in  1880  to  total  poimlation  av  at  IfWl,   05.-11.  R. 


APPENDIX  E.  (2.) 


Acreage, 


Pabisu  of  Wigtown. 

Valuation,  11,480Z.  Rural  Population,  482. 

Population  in  1S91,  1,911  (Town  Population  was  1,429). 


Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  on  the  Poor  Roll  of  the  Parish  as  at  14th  May  1882,  1886,  and  1892,  and 
the  industries  in  which  the  paupers  wire  previously  employed,  and  with  which  they  wore  connected. 


Year. 


Tradesmen. 


DomeMic 
Service. 


3.           I             4.  .5. 

r^abourers     !          Day  Cotmen 

employed  on      Labourers  or  Hired 

other  than    |     chiefly  on  Farm 

Farm  Work.  ;  Farm  Work.  Servant*. 


Crofttrs. 


1882 

. 

8 

7 

10 

13 

C 

1886 

- 

4 

5 

9 

11 

» 

18fl2 

- 

1 

6 

t 

" 

10 

2 

Mis- 
eel  Ian  e(  u.«. 


8 
>2 
10 


Total. 


46 
3o 


Per-centa^e 
of  J'auperiFm 
of  O'lumn  6 
to  the  whole 
Paupers.* 


Ill 
6-5 

5-5 


Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  parish      There  is  a  small  distillery  employing  a  few  hands,  but  no 
mining  or  manufactures. 

Wm.     ilACKIE, 

Inspector  of  Poor  at  Wigtown , 
♦  Per-contage  in  1802  to  total  population  (1891).  •  101.— 11.  R. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER. 


To  GsOFFBBT  Dbaqs,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Boyal  Commission  on  Labour. 


Thb 
Agkicul- 

TUBIL 

Laboitbbb. 


Sources  of 
informatioiu 


Nature  of 
the  country. 


5,  Damaway  Stareet,  Edinburgh, 
Sib,  Angust  18,  1892. 

1.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  commtinicate  to  me,  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  report  the  result  of  my  investigations  into 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  arable  districts  of  Moray,  Banff, 
and  Nairn.  I  have  for  many  years  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  this  district,  and  have  frequently 
visited  it.  On  receiving  my  instructions,  I  put  myself 
in  communication  with  such  persons  as  I  thought  best 
qualified  either  themselves  to  give  me  the  information 
I  desired,  or  to  suggest  to  me  the  names  of  those  who 
could.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  received  ready  assistance 
from  almost  everyone  to  whom  I  applied,  and  in  many 
cases  those  whom  I  visited  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  forward  my  inquiry.  I  send  with  this  report  notes 
of  evidence  taken  by  me.  These  notes  give  shortly  the 
substance  of  what  was  laid  before  me  by  the  factors 
for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  on 
his  Fochabers  and  his  Glenlivet  estates,  and  by  his 
Grace's  chamberlain,  and  by  the  factors  for  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  Lady  Seafield,  and 
Sir  William  (Jordon  Gumming,  of  Altyre,  Bart.  Two 
of  these  factors  are  themselves  practical  farmers  as 
well  as  factors.  There  is  also  noted  the  evidence  of 
17  farmers  in  the  district,  large  and  small.  One  of 
them  farms  upwards  of  1,700  acres  arable,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  one  is  a  crofter  with  a  croft  of  12  acres 
arable  ;  three  of  them  were  at  one  time  farm  servants, 
and  three  of  them  are  owners  of  land  as  well  as  farmers, 
one  is  an  inspector  of  poor,  and  one  is  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  another  at  one  time  was  editor  of  another 
newspaper.  I  have  also  noted  the  evidence  of  four 
ordained  ministers,  one  of  whom  is  also  chairman  of 
the  parochial  board,  and  of  a  gentleman  who,  formerly 
himself  a  farm  servant,  now  acts  as  an  Evangelist 
among  that  class  in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  notes  also  contain  the  evidence  of 
30  farm  servants,  of  whom  10  are  grieves,  6  are 
cattlemen,  12  are  ploughmen,  one  is  a  shepherd,  and 
one  an  "  orra"  labourer.  Of  miscellaneous  witnesses, 
I  have  noted  the  evidence  of  a  grain  merchant,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  farm  servant,  and  of  a  medical 
man  who  has  a  large  practice  in  the  district,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  a  proprietor  in  Banffshire,  and  fajnooB 
his  own  land.  In  adoition  to  the  evidence  so  noted,  I 
visited  several  farm  steadings  and  cottages  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  provided.  All  the 
oral  evidence  I  took  was  taken  in  a  conversational  and 
informal  way,  as  I  judged  that  that  was  the  best  way 
of  getting  men  to  speak  freely.  I  held  no  public 
meetings,  as  I  did  not  think  that  any  information 
worth  having  could  have  been  obtained  at  them.  I 
always,  however,  took  notes  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
versations which  I  held  with  the  witnesses. 

2.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  climate,  of 
cultivation,  of  extent  of  farms,  and  generally  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  within  the  district.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Laigh  of  Moray,  the  belt  of  land  lying 
along  the  sea  coast  from  the  Spey  westwards,  th'j  land 
is  as  productive,  as  carefully  cultivated,  and  as  early 
in  its  yield  as  any  in  Scotland,  while  the  climate  is 
mild  and  dry.  The  farms  here,  as  a  rule,  are  large 
farms.  It  was  in  this  district  that  I  found  1,700  acres 
arable  in  the  hands  of  one  farmer  (Evidence  13). 
Wheat  is  largely  grown,  also  barley  and  green  crops,  and 
cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  to  a  large  extent ;  in  most 
cases  the  cattle  are  at  grass  in  the  summer,  but  in  some 
oases  they  are  house  fed  the  whole  year.  In  the  rest 
of  the  district  farms  are  smaller,  the  climate  is  wetter 
and  colder  as  the  land  rises,  barley  and  oats  take  the 
place  of  wheat,  and  cattle  are  largely  bred,  to  be 
subsequently  fed  elsewhere.  A  large  part  of  the  higher 
land  is  under  wood,  and  even  on  the  low  ground  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  wood.  I  am  told  that  farmers  know 
well  the  fact  that  in  this  district,  and  in  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Aberdeen,  cattle  vrill  fatten  much  faster 
on  the  same  food  and  the  same  quantity  of  it  as  in 
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other  districts  in  Scotland.    This  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,      j?-"^- 
has    been    cited    by  some  inquirers    as    a    proof    of  b^ff.^axd 
stimulating  properties  in  the  air  of  the  district  which      Naibn.* 
may  do  something  to  account  for  the  extraordumry 
prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  these  counties. 

3.  It  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  in  Scotland  Biplanatiou 
a  person  regularly  employed  on  a  farm  is  never  spoken  °' *«""*• 
of  as  a  *'  farm  labourer."    He  is  a  "  farm  servant," 

and  in  the  south  •*  a  hind."  A  "  labourer  '*  is  a  man 
hired  by  the  day  or  week  to  do  **  orra  "  jobs.  Plough- 
men in  this  district  are  generally  called  **  horsemen," 
and  farm  overseers  or  grieves  are  said  to  '*  have  a 
charge."  *'  Crofter,"  I  do  not  use  in  its  technical 
sense,  of  a  person  to  whom  the  Crofter*s  Acts  apply. 
These  Acts  do  not  extend  to  this  district.  I  mean  by 
the  term  small-holder,  either  on  lease,  or  from  year  to 
year,  of  ground  to  the  extent  of  from  3  to  26  or  30 
acres. 

Supply  of  Laboub. 

4.  Labour,  using  that  word  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  certainly  scarce.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  said  that  the  land  is  "  labour-starved,"  but 
farmers  have  to  supply  themselves  with  engaged 
servants  to  do  almost  all  the  regular  work  of  the  farm. 
Women  are  hardly  known  as  labourers  now  at  all,  unless 
at  harvest,  and  children  are  never  employed.  In  some 
districts,  e.g.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  like  Elgin, 
Portsoy,  Banff,  &c.,  some  labourers  are  to  be  got  out 
of  towns,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

5.  In  many  localities  there  are  little  settlements 
of  crofters,  who  have  settled  upon  lands  reclaimed  by 
the  labour  of  themselves  or  their  predecessors,  which 
they  hold  in  patches  of  from  five  to  25  acres.  This  is 
chiefly  the  case  in  high  districts,  but  there  are  cases, 
e.^.,  on  the  Orton  estate  near  Elgin  (Evidence  7),  where 
a  community  of  crofters,  whose  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers reclaimed  a  moss,  is  settled  in  the  heart  of  a 
highly  farmed  country,  and  surrounded  by  large  farms. 
These  crofters,  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  some- 
times their  vrives,  supply  the  neighbouring  farmers 
vrith  labour  to  some  extent. 

6.  There  is  no  longer  an  immigration  of  labourers,  Immigra- 
even  at  harvest  time,  to  any  great  extent.    Some  of  fjj?°' 
the  Spev  fishermen  do  take  service  in  the  country  then.         "'*"* 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  do  so  also, 

and  some  labourers,  i.e.,  crofters  and  small  farmers  from 
the  upper  part  of  Banffshire,  come  down  to  assist  in 
the  harvest  in  Moray,  returning  for  their  own, 
which  is  generally  four  weeks  or  so  later.  But  the 
general  use  of  machinery  has  superseded  the  necessity 
for  much  of  the  labour  that  formerly  used  to  be 
required. 

7.  The  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  are  in  part  Causes  of 
temporary   and    local;  in  part  they  have  existed  for  **'^^* 
many  years,   and  are,   I   fear,  pretty  general.      The 
temporary  and  local   causes  are,   that  there   are    at 
present  three  short  lines  of  railway  in  construction  in 

the  district,  or  near  it,  viz.,  from  Burghead  to  Lossie- 
mouth, from  the  Boat  of  Garten  to  Inverness,  and  in 
the  Black  Isle.  The  wa«es  offered  to  labourers  on 
these  railways  are  from  11.  to  II  2s.  per  week,  and 
these  attract  many  good  men  who  would  otherwise 
engage  as  servants  (Evidence  2,  14).  The  more  per- 
manent causes  which  operate  to  make  ploughmen 
scarcer  are  the  opportunities  for  service  in  the  police, 
and  as  railway  porters,  and  the  prospects  opened  up  by 
emigration.  This  last  cause  does  not,  however,  operate 
now  so  strongly  as  it  did.  The  scarcity  of  **  orra " 
labourers  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  cottages  on  the 
land,  so  that  ploughmen  grown  too  old  for  their  work 
must  go  into  towns,  and  their  children  be  brought  up  to 
town  ways  and  town  occupations,  and  partly  to  the 
destruction  of  crofts,  whicn  has  had  the  same  effect. 
The  spread  of  education  is  said,  as  one  of  its  first 
effects,  especially  among  girls,  to  have  bred  an 
ambition  to  have  less  laborious  and  coarse  work  than 
country  work  necessarily  is.    It  is  said  that  for  every 
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situation  tor  a  clerk  which  is  vacant  you  will  have 
several  applicants,  who,  even  if  they  get  it,  will  have 
but  a  8tar\  ation  maintenance  as  compared  with  what 
they  misrht  have  enjoyed  as  ploughmen.  That  this  is 
true  tn  f)  )me  ^Jl^ut,  and  tba^  men  ^d.  lyom^ii.do  ngfc 
take  account  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  country  lalK)ur 
which  they  are  so  anxious  to  give  up,  and  of  Jthe  town 
work,  which  they  think  so  much  easier,  and  more 
*'  genteel,"  I  am  convinced. 

8.  One  result  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  is,  of  course, 
that  wages  are  high ;  another,  and  not  so  satisfactory 
a  result  is,  that  engagements  made  at  hiring  fairs  are 
not  kept.  A  man  will  engage  lor  six  months,  go  home 
to  his  new  place,,  and  for  some  caprice  leave  it  the  next 
day.  Ajxother  will'  engage  with  several  farmers  and 
ta£e,"arles"  from  them,  going  on  engaging  himself 
during  the  market  again  aud  again  .as  ho  gets  better 
chances,  returning  the  **arles*'  sometimes,  and  some- 
tiitiL'S  not,  and  in  the  '>nd'  not  going  honie  to  any  of  his 
places.  So  common  has  this  practice  become  tnat  the 
fair  day  in  the  week  after  the  hiring  fair  is  familiar 
known  tj  men  and  masters  as  the  *'  rascal  fair,"  since 
all  the  servants  who  liave  broken  their  engagements 
the  previous  week  attend  it,  secure  of  getting  new 
places  then  (Evidence  1,  10,  17,  19).  The  migratory 
tastes  of  the  farm  servants  in  the  district. are  certainly 
encouraged  by  this  scarcity. 

CoNDiTioKS  OP  Engagement. 

9.  The  conditions  of  farm  servants*  engagements 
— and,  as  explained,  almost  all  the  work  is  done  by 
engaged  men — are  sii-monifhly  engagements  and  six- 
monthly  payments  for,  single  men,  yearly  engagements 
and  half-yearly  payments  for  married  men.  It  will  be 
nndei'stood  that  when  1  say  **  single  "  and  ''  married  " 
men,  1  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  men  who  are  really 
bachelors,  and  m^u  who,  although  married,  have 
not  got  houses  on  the  farm,  and  must,  therefore,  live 
in  a  bothy,  or  in  the  farm  kitchen,  while  their  wives 
and  families  live  milaa  away ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  have  cottages.  This  latter  class  are  engaged 
in  March  for  the  following  Whit  Sunday,.*  there  being 
thus  two  months  warning  in  their  case.  The  single 
men  give  no  warning,  and  get  none.  Their  feeing 
markets  occur  twice  in  the  year,  and  men  and  masters 
frequently  do  not  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether 
the  engagement  is  to  run  for  another  six  months  or  not 
till  two  days  before  the  market. 

10.  Now,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
the  case  all  over  the  district  that  single  men  change 
very  frequently,  in  many  plaices  as  often  as  the  feeing 
market  comes  round.  In  all  places  married  men  are 
more  constant,  but  they,  too,  change  vury  frequently. 
Some  few  farmers  say  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
frequent  changes  by  the  single  men.  They  say  it  gives 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  lets  them  see 
different  ways  of  doing  their  work  (e.g.y  Evidence  13, 
15).  Others  point  out  that  to  some  extent  it  must  be 
inevitable,  as  a  lad  rises  from  being  fifth  horseman,  it 
may  be,  to  being  fourth,  and  so  on  till  he  getij  a  charge 
(r.g.f  Evidence  26*).  Most  farmers,  however,  and  men 
also,  deplore  the  constant  migrations  as  tending  to 
unsettle  the  men,  and  preventing  their  ever  taking  an 
interest  in  their  master's  work, 

11.  The  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  legal  pre- 
sumption, where  nothing  is  said,  should  l)e  that  engage- 
ments should  be  for  an  indefinite  period,  dissoluble  by 
a  month's  warning- on  either  side.  One  efi'ect  of  this 
would  be  that  feeing  markets  would  die  out,  which 
would  be  advantag(H)Us  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
lad,  as  things  are,  thinks  he  must  ULeds  tlirow  up 
his  place  to  stand  tUc  chauee  of  tl\e  ris^^  of  wages  at 
the  fair,  and  sometimes  will  come  l>aek  that  very 
night  to  the  place  he  left  in  the  morning.  He  will 
often  come  back  after  an  interval  of  a  term  or  two 
and  repeat  this  again  and  again,  shg>viug  that  it  is  apt 
the  master  or  the  conditions  of  his  service  to  wiuch  he 
has  taken  a  dislike  (Evidence  1?  32).  But,  if  no  such 
regularly  recurring  occasion  as  the  feeing  market 
existed,  if  the  servant  were  free  to  go  when  he  liked  at 
a  month's  notice,  he  would  not  go  unless  there  were 
some  real  cause  for  it.  The  cases  of  domestic  servants 
and  of  woodm'eu,  who  are  both  engaged  for  indefinite 
periods,  and  who  seldom » the  latter  practically  never, 
leave  their  situations,  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
arrangement  as  a  remedy  for  migration  (E\iden9p 
19,  32).  There  may  be  other  causey  at  work  iu  these 
casos,  as,  e.j;.,  in  th^  case  of  woodmen,  the  fact  tkat 

•  it  u.ay  Ik*  «oitli  \r\i\',v  lo  explain  that  VVliit  Siui«I«.v  is  u  lixed 
period  ill  iSootknd,  iHlUi  May,  and  not  a  movable  feast  nn  in' England. 


the  proprietor,  in  whose  service  they  lare,  generally       Thb 
makes  provision  for  them  as  they  grow  old,  or  if  they    Aowcu^ 
are  disabled.     I  saw  two  men,  however,  who  had  heen    u^^ 
on   two  months'   notice  all   their  lives;  the  one  had        ^"* 
remained  39  years  m  "the  .same  place,  ihe  other  23 
(Evidence  30).     It  is  doubtful  wnether  this  arrange- 
ment could,  or  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  case  of 
married  men  with  houses.    If  its  advocates  are  right 
in  thinking  that  there  would  be  few  changes^  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  iff  applying  i'f .     I7he'o1f)j6ction 
most  strongly  itrged  againftt  the  change  is,  that  a 
farmer  might   be  put   in  difficulties  by  servants  mali- 
ciously   giving    notice^   so  as   to .  leave    him  without 
assistance    at    harvest    or^  some   other    busy  season. 
The  best  farmers  (Evidence  lt>,  lb)  and  men  (Evidence 
33)  say  that  this  argument  is  a  mere  **  bogie,"  that  the    • 
farmer  would  have  the  period  of  notice  in  which  to 
supply   himself    with   new  hands,  and   that  servants 
would  be  careful  about  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
since  farmers  might  easily  reduce  their  staff  by  one- 
half  in  the  dead  season  of  winter.     The  effect  would 
Ihj   to  promote  mutual  consideration  of  each  o^her> 
interests,   and   to   bring   together  and   keep  together 
good  masters  and   good  men.    Even  if  engagements 
were  left  as  they  are,  it  is  said  that  it  would  l^  desirable 
to  have  some  period  of  notice.     Some  put  it  as  low  as 
a  \jreek,  some  as  high  as  two  months. 

WaG£S  and  EAUKJirGS. 

12.  But  while  the  contract  in  general  is  for  pay-  Payment  k 
ment  of  •wages  at  each  half  year,  the  practice  in  many  u»<toiJB««i, 
places  ift  to  pay  to  each  ner^ant  so  much  each  month, 

the  sum  generally  being  IL  Such  paymeats  to  married 
men  are  nearly  universal,  but  single  men  have  occh- 
sionmlly  difficulty' in  getting  them,  or  at  all  events,  in 
ordt*  to  get  thorn,  have  to  Bubmit  to  a  quostioning  ta 
to  the  reason  for  their  demand,  which  they  resent.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  men,  particularly  married  meti 
who  bave  to  make  considerable  purchases  for  their 
households,  should  have  a  right  to  get  these  monthly 
"  payments  (tee  Evidence  10,  13,  16,  19,  32,  35). 

13.  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  district  Pkwfb- 
for  engaged  servants  to  he  paid  to  some  extent  by  way  JJ* 
of  allowances.     Married  men  get  a  house  and  a  garden      '""^ 
which  is  large  enough  to  give  them,  along  with  the 
potatoes    allowed    them,    enough   potatoes    for    their 
family  ;  they  get  also  coal  (or  peat   in  some  localities) 

to  between  one  and  two  tons  in  the  year,  along  with 
firewood;  66  stones  of  meal;  milk  ranging  from  an 
English  to  a  Scotch  pint  per  day,  the  Scots  pint  being 
three  times  the  size  of  the  other ;  and  an  allowance  of 
potatoes,  which  is  given  in  various  ways ;  in  some 
cases  a  certain  cjuantity  is  given,  in  other  cases  the 
farmer  gives  seed,  manure,  and  1,000  yards  of  drill; 
and  in  other  cases  the  Servants  get  a  certain  quantity 
when  the  potatoes  a^e  lifted,  and  have  a  right  to  help 
themselves,  after  the  crop  is  ripe,  but  before  it  is 
lifted,  to  as  many  as  they  want:  There  is  very  little 
complaint  of  the  quality  of  these  allowances,  the  men 
in  Banft'shirc  say  that  their  allowances  are  better  than 
those  in  Moray,  but  in  Moray  I  did  not  hear  that  this 
was  so.  It  is  univer^llv  admitted  that  the  measure- 
ments are  made  with  a  very  Hl>ertil  hand  {e.g..  Evidence 
7,  24),  and  even  where  there  is  precise  stipulation  as  to 
the  quantity  i<¥  be  given,  the  men  often  get  as  much  as 
they  want.  Ln  Bome  places,  especially,  1  think,  on  the 
largo  farms  in  Moray,  a  charge  is  made  for  the  milk :  the 
charge  is  only  about  half  the  market  price,  and  is 
made  because  at  certain  seasons  milk  is  iscarca,  parti- 
cularly in  a  district  like  this,  where  there  is  no  dairy 
farming;  at  such  seasons  servants  who  had  been 
promised  a  certain  ({uantity,  and  did  not  get  it, 
would  complain.  If  thoy  are  purchasers  they  cannot 
complaiu. 

li.  iA.8  regards  single  men,  in  manv  cases,  they  live,  Single  wa. 
i,e.,  tako  their  meals,  in  the  form  kitclien,  and  in* many 
others  their  food  is  provided  and  cooked  for  them  by 
the  farmer  in  the  bothy.  In  such  cases  there  are,  of 
bourse,  no  allowances.  But,  again,  where  the  bothy 
system  in  tho  fullest  sense  of  the  term  prevails,  that 
is,  where  the  men  have  to  prepare  their  own  meals  for 
themselves  in  the  bothy,  allowanbos  similar  to  those  of 
the  married  men  are  made;  lodging,  fire, aid  Hght  are, 
of  coarse,  provided  in  the  bothy. 

15.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  vtjtie  IWil  ng* 
of  such  allowances,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  imreasoix- 
able  to  calculate  a  married  man's  allowances  at  IW. 
per  annutil  (Evidence  1,  6,  9,  10,  13,  14,  2^,  82vS5J. 
This,  with  291.  in  money,  will  give  him  45?.  llie  beit 
way  of  stating  a  single  man's  position,  1  think,  is  to 
say  that  he  gets  board,  lodging,  and  fire,  and  2W.  per 
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annum.  Ho  will  make  some  money  where  ho  lives  in 
a  bothy,  by  selling  meal,  but  then  ho  will  buy  white 
broud,  tea,  jam,  &o.  They  sometimes  get  as  much  as 
11.  !()«.  in  monoy  was^a  above  maiTied  nion  {Evidence 

16.  Oattlem3n  got  much  thj  samo  wages  and  allow- 
ances as  ploughmen.  Grieves  get  1^  a  year  more. 
Shepherds  in  some  places  get  a  croft  sufficient  to  keep 
a  couple  of  cows.  This  is  in  the  districts  running  up 
into  the  hills.  Such  a  shepherd  will  have,  reckoning 
all  his  allowances,  about  bOL  a  year  (Evidence  5,  26). 
Labourers  engaged  by  the  day  get  3«.  per  day,  or  ISs.  6d, 
when  working  at  the  mill.  If  thoy  are  engaged  for 
longer  periods,  to  do  any  work  unconnected  with 
horses,  they  will  get  from  2«.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day. 
Women  workers,  where  they  are  to  be  got,  will  earn 
Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  day;  in  1891-2  this  rate  roso  to  Is.  6d. 
In  harvest  time  a  man  will  get  26^.  a  week,  a  woman  22^., 
and  four  weeks*  work  is  guaranteed  them.  They  get 
their  board  in  addition.  At  harvest  time  it  is  a  pretty 
general  rule  that  men  and  women  should  work  extra 
time  ;  for  this  they  get  allowances  of  bread  and  beer ; 
sometimes,  but  seldom,  a  small  extra  payment,  say, 
8d.  per  day  (Evidence  3).  Woodmen  get  16fi.  to  IBs. 
per  week,  and  no  allowances.  Thoy  are,  however,  a?  a 
ruL),  in  th?  service  of  the  proprietor,  who  keeps  them 
on  at  this  wago  all  their  lives,  and,  if  they  are  disabled 
provides  for  them  (EWdence  1,  2). 

17.  A  horseman  must  be  in  the  stable  at  iive,  to  feed 
his  horses,  give  them  8om3  grooming,  and  clean  out  the 
stable.  Ho  then  has  time  to  get  his  own  breakfast,  and 
returns  so  as  to  have  his  horses  in  the  yoke  at  six. 
Ho  works  with  his  horses  till  11.  He  then  has  nomi* 
nally  two  hours  off.  bub  this  interval  is  occupied  to  a 
large  extent  with  returning  to  the  stable,  feeding  hia 
horses,  <^c.  At  one  he  resumes  work,  and  works  with 
his  horses  till  six,  when  he  comes  back  to  the  stable. 
Hci  then  has  to  feed  and  **  bed "  his  horses,  and  in 
many  places  ho  returns  at  eight  to  give  the  horses  a 
turnip,  or  some  little  food,  or  shake  up  their  litter. 
This  may  be  taken  to  be  a  normal  day's  work  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  In  ihe  summer  fbr  about  three 
months  the  horses  are  on  the  grass,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  cleaning  of  stables,  and  no  evening  hours.  But 
thoy  have  to  be  brought  from  the  field  in  the  morning 
to  be  yoked.  In  the  winter  the  day  begins  later,  and 
closes  earlier,  so  far  as  horse  labour  is  concerned,  hut 
in  the  early  morning  and  after  ^ve^  in  the  attemoou, 
th'j  ploughmen  are  often  employed  in  dressing  corn, 
threshing,  &c.  In  the  high  parts  of  Banffshire  there 
arc  many  days  in  winter  when  for  frost  and  snow  no 
farin  work  can  hi  done,  and  many  days  when  only 
half  days  can  be  done.  In  Moray,  with  a  milder 
climate,  this  does  not  occur  so  often.  One  witness 
calculated  that,  taking  the  winter  through,  in  the 
uppu*  districts,  a  man  would  not  work  on  an  average 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  (Evidence  26).  On  Sun- 
d.iys  all  attend  in  the  stables  in  the  morning,  any  other 
work  on  that;  day  can  be  done  by  one  man  in  four  or  five 
til  king  his  turn.  Cattlemen  are  a  good  deal  left  to 
th(Miiselves  as  regards  hours ;  the  work  has  to  be  done, 
and  they  may  do  it  as  they  please,  but,  generally 
8j)eaking.  their  hours  are  somewhat  the  same.  They, 
and  shepherds  also  at  certain  seasons,  calving  and 
lambing  times,  must  be  available  at  all  hours.  In 
summer,  when  for  the  most  part  the  cattle  are  out,  a 
cattleman  will  have  nearly  the  whole  of  every  Sunday 
to  himself  ;  in  winter  he  can  only  get  a  Sunday  free  if 
b:»  finds  some  of  the  ploughmen  good  natured  enough 
to  do  his  work  for  him.  The  work  may  be  made 
lighter  by  cutting  some  turnips,  on  the  Saturday 
a't'jmoon. 

18.  Two  markets  iu  the  year,  and  a  day  after  each 
term,  two  fast  days,  Christmas  and  New  Year,  with  an 
occasional  holiday  for  a  cattle  show  or  the  like  t. 
everywhere  conceded  to  the  servants.  In  most  places 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  holiday  when  they 
ask  for  it.  .  If  a  man  is  ill  he  will  get  full  wages  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  All  servants  recognise  the 
impossibility  of  giving  general  holidays  or  half -holi- 
days ;  cattle  must  be  fed,  and  so  must  horses,  and  you 
cimnot  leave  them  standing  as  you  can  leave  a  loom. 

On  the  whole  there  is  very  little  complaint  of  want 
of  holidays  or  of  long  hours.  That  the  hours  are  too 
long  for  health  is,  to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  race  of 
fann  servants,  a  manifest  absurdity. 

19.*  On  the  whole  there  is  little  or  no  piece-work 
don'?.  Hay -mowing  is  sometimes  done  by  contract  at 
4«.  an  acre  ;  drainers  can  make  30«.  a  week,  the  late 
being  l-^.  per  ]00  yards.     Dyke  builders  will  get  6(i.  a 
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yard;  men  excavating  earth  4d.  a  cubic  vard  (Evidence 
3, 9,  i4).  '       '        ■  • 

20.  To  pass  to  the  accommodation  provided  for 
farm  servants,  I  must  again  revert  to  the  distinction 
between  single  men,  i.6.,  mju  living  without  encum- 
brances, and  married  men  living  in  cobtages  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  former  must  in.  some  way  bo 
lodged  and  boarded  by  the  farmer.  Lads  beffin  to  go  out 
to  service  at  seventeen  as  man,. and  many  larmers,  for 
economy's  sake  prefer  to  have  these  lads.  In.the  kitoheh> 
system  the  men  feed  in  the  kitchen  with  the  farmer's 
servants,  and  sleep  in  a  room  or  rooms  in  the  steading; 
in  the  bothy  system  the  men  never  enter  the  kitoheni 
but  feed  and  sleep  in  a  room  or  rooms  ia  the  steading. 
In  many  cases,  and  espeoially  in  Moray,  the  men  ao 
most,  if  not  all  of  their  cooking  in  the  bothy.  In  other 
oases,  a  woman,  generaUy  some  elderly  ploughman's 
wife,  is  employed  to  clean  the  Ixxthy,  to  make  the 
men's  porridge,  to  cook  their  potatoes,  and  do  any 
other  cooking  that  may  be  required.  As  a  rule  there 
ia  little  variety  in  their  food,  but  in  the  best  bothies  the 
farmers  see  that  vegetaible$)  are  supplied,  and  that  the 
men  are  a^  well  fed  as  they  would  be  in  their  own 
kitchens. 

21.  The  bothy    is  much  more  common  in    Moray 
than  in  Banffshire.     On   Lady   Seafield's    estates    in       * 
Banfl^shire  there  are  only  two  or  three  bothies,  and 
these   will  soon  disappear   (Evidence  3).      There  are 

a  good  many  in  Nairn.  They  are  an  adjunct,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  large  farm.  Where,  for  instance,  a  farmer 
holds  several  farms,  he  cannot  have  a  house  wi>h  its 
kitchen  upon  each  of  them.  Again,  where  the  farmer 
is  a  comparative^v  well-to-do,  ;nan,  ^ith  a  family  of  his 
own,  and  a  considerable  household,  of  more  refinement 
in  all  its  gi-ades  than  that  of  an  ordinary  farmhouse, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ploughmen  should 
be  welcome  in  the  kitchen.  In  Banffshire,  where  the 
farms  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller,  the  kitchen  is  the  rule. 

22.  Much  is  being  done  on  all  hands  to  improve  the   improved 
bothies  and   the  sleeping  accommodation  where  the  luxjommo- 
men  eat  in  the  kitchen.   The  transference  of  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  the  county  r^uncil  is  said 
to  have  done  much  in  this  way.     Again,  all  concerned 

are  now  alive  to  the  necessity  of  decency  and  some 
rough  comfort.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  tor  example, 
in  building  a  new  steading,  always  t-akes  care  to  see 
that  a  separate  bedroom  is  provided  for'  each  man  who 
is  likely  to  be  employed  (Evidence  1,  19),  and,  in 
general,  when  a  new  steading  is  to  be  built  anjnvhere, 
farmer,  laird,  and  architect  all  keep  this  in  view. 
Good  men  are  not  easily  got  to  go  to  j)laccs  in  which 
bothies  or  sleeping  places  have  a  bad  ro{)utation.  But 
there  are  still  many  bad  bothies,  places  without  any 
comfort,  and  ill-aired  and  filthy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  ♦con- 
venient that  the  men  should  sleep  within  hearing  of 
the  horses  and  cattle  (Evidence  8),  but  the  separation 
is  often  very  inadequate.  Farmers  ip  some  cases  know 
very  little  about  the  state  of  the  bothy,  and  even  the 
grieve  does  not  look  near  it,  but  it  would  bo  unfair 
to  throw  the  blame  entirely  on  the  farmers.  It  is  in 
many  places  a  difficult  and  thankless  task  to  set  about 
ameliorating  the  men's  condition.  I  heard  of  one  case 
in  which  the  men  broke  down  the  lath  and  plaster 
partition  between  their  living  room  and  their  sleeping 
room  to  light  their  fire,  and  another  in  which  they 
broke  up  and  destroyed  washing  stands  that  had  been 
fixed  for  them  in  their  room  (EJvidence  26). 

23.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  improvement,  and  ^352?"***^ 
that  again  is  elevating  the  men's  standard  of  comfort  and  gystcmsT" 
cleanliness.  For  myself,  if  I  may  express  an  opinion, 
I  do  not  think  that  either  system  can  in  the  abstract 
be  said  to  be  preferable  to  the  other.  The  point  is  that 
the  bothy  should  be  a  good  bothy  and  the  kitchen  a 
good  kitchen,  and  one  or  the  other  is  t}^  better 
according  to  the  whol  •  circumstances  of  the  case. 
A  comfortable  bothy,  where  a. man  has  a  good  fire  to 
sit  by,  a  cleanly  woman  to  tidy  the  bothy  and  to  do 
his  cooking,  and  some  variety  of  food  supplied  by  a 
careful  master,  is  in  many  points  superior  to  the 
kitchen.  It  has  advantages  for  the  men,  and  it  plainly 
has  advantages  for  the  maids  in  the  kitchen.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  men  are  few  and  the  farmer's 
household  is  a  humble  (me,  the  kitchen  will  bo  more 
economical  for  him  if  his  ploughmen  are  to  have  any 
comfort  at  all,  and  will  be  better  for  the  ploughmen. 
Accordingly  I  find  that  opinions  are  much  divided 
among  the  servants  themselves  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Many  young 
men  prefer  the  "  independence  "  of  the  bothy.  Ono 
most  respectable  eld<»rly  grieve  said  he  preferred  it  for 
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"  qaietnoBS  sake  "  (Evidence  34).  The  general  opinion 
is  in  favoor  of  the  kitchen,  but  that,  I  think,  is  because 
the  kitchen  is,  as  a  role,  better  managed. 

24.  It  is  very  much  in  connexion  with  li£^  in  the 
bothy,  that  is  the  bothy  where  the  men  cook  tor  them- 
selres  their  own  allowances,  that  the  question  comes 
up  whether  it  would  not  be  right  that  wages  should 
be  paid  altogether  in  money.  With  one  exception 
(Bvidence  28)  all  the  men  I  consulted  upon  this  were 
of  one  mind,  and  emphatically  so  (Eridence  31).  ''  All 
money  would  never  do"  (Bvidence 27).  **We  would 
not  have  it  on  any  account"  (Evidence  27)  were 
answers  I  often  got,  and  that  from  young  men  who 
were  selling  a  considerable  part  of  their  allowance  of 
meal,  as  well  as  from  married  men  with  families.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  vote  in  the  Qo wan  Guild,  a 
farm  servant's  association,  which  lately  flourished  in 
the  district,  and  the  men  unanimously  refused  to  give 
up  their  allowances  (Evidence  33).  I  met  two  men 
who  were  getting  '*  all  money,**  and  they  said  they 
did  not  like  it,  although  the  farm  was  in  part  within 
the  burgh  bounds  of  Elgin,  and  shops,  consequently, 
were  at  hand  (Evidence  29).  On  another  farm  it  was 
tried  and  given  up  in  a  week.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
would  not  object  to  it.  The  servants,  however,  point 
out  that  the  district  not  being  a  dairying  district,  they 
could  not  get  milk  except  from  'their  master,  who  now 
keeps  cows  for  them  ;  they  would  have  either  them- 
selves or  their  wives  **  to  rove  the  country  '*  for  other 
supplies,  and  as  for  coals,  they  do  not  know  how  they 
wouM  get  them  (e.g..  Evidence  30,  31,  33). 

Cottage  Aoookmodatigii. 

25.  Cottages  are  universallv  the  property  of  the 
laird,  are  let  by  him  to  the  larmer,  and  are  by  the 
farmer  given  to  his  engaged  servants  as  part  of  their 
wages.  Bates  are  paid  one  half  by  the  laird,  one  half 
by  the  farmer,  none  by  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
1?here  are  very  few  cottages  in  the  counti7  occupied 
by  other  than  tshrm  servants,  but  this  point  I  shall 
deal  with  lower  down.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
lets  his  farms  on  19  years  leases,  lets  his  cottages  vear 
by  year  to  the  farmers  if  they  require  them  for  their 
servants.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained  to  be  that 
the  Duke,  who  has  built  a  large  number  of  the  best 
cottages  in  th^  district — 86  in  the  Fochabers  district 
alone  in  26  years — and  has  taken  pains  in  their  con- 
struction to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  farm  servants, 
is  anxious  to  ensure  that  they  are  let  to  no  other 
persons  by  the  farmers  at  a  profit  to  themselves 
(Evidence  IK  Many  of  the  servants  think  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them  if  they  held  their 
cottages  direct  from  the  laird,  as  they  would  then 
have  a  direct  contract  with  him  as  to  keeping  them 
in  repair.  They  admit,  however,  that,  in  the  present 
scarcity  of  houses,  with  a  supply,  in  fact,  inaaequate 
to  the  demand  by  married  servants,  it  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  a  ploughman  held  his  cottage — it  might 
be  a  part  of  the  stewing — independently  of  his  service, 
and  could  sit  on  in  it  atter  his  service  had  terminated. 
If  cottages  were  more  numerous  the  proposal  would, 
perhaps,  be  feasible  (Evidence  7,  27,  28,  30,  34). 

26.  The  favourite  structure  is  that  all  the  cottages 
should  be  on  one  floor.  A  **but  and  a  ben.**  with  a 
couple  of  bed-closets,  is  as  large  a  house  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  a  poor  man  to  furnish  or  a  hard  worked 
woman  to  clean.  The  larger  rooms  will  be  some 
15x15,  the  closets  12x7.  Many  of  the  older  houses 
are  smaller.  On  Lord  Moray's  estate  a  number  of 
cottages  have  been  built  in  two  stories,  a  livir  g  room 
and  bedroom  down  stairs,  and  two  fair-sized  bcSrooms 
upstairs,  with  abundance  of  press  accommodation. 
I  visited  several  of  these  cottages,  but  found  that  the 
people  did  not  like  them.  The  stair  is  dangerous  for 
the  children,  and  the  house  is  troublesome  to  clean. 
There  is  more  opportunity  for  separation,  but  this  is 
a  point  which  very  few  seem  to  value,  and  in  the 
country  is  not  of  nearly  the  same  importance  as  in 
towns,  for  children  when  they  get  to  be  16  or  17  years 
old  go  out  for  themselves.  The  new  houses  are  all 
well  ventilated,  and  are  none  the  better  liked  on  that 
account,  the  complaint  being  that  they  are  cold,  and 
not  nearly  so  cosy  as  the  old  style.  They  are  all  built 
of  st'-no  and  lime,  with  slated  roofs.  Thatch  un- 
doubtedly makes  the  most  «^onirortable  roof,  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter— an  advantage  keenly- 
felt  in  a  one-storied  house,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive 
style  of  roof.  The  water  supply  is  fair  in  the  new 
houses.  There  is  no  drainage  in  the  ordinary  sense ; 
the  roof  water  is  carried  away  a  little  distance  and 


allowed  to  lose  itself  in  the  porous  soil.    In  most  of        The 
the  new  houses  there  are  a  privy,  an  ashpit,  and  a     Aghctl- 
pigsty  L»ehind.    It  is  doubtful  whether  a  pnvy  is  any    hSovtts. 
advantag3.    The  people  certainly  do  not  want  it,  and         — 
the  bust  kept  cottages  I  saw,  a  group  of  four,  which 
were  as  clean  and  tidy  as  could  be  wished,  had  none. 
If  a  privy  is  supplied  it  is  often  not  used— I  saw  one 
converted  into  a  hen-house— or  if  it  is  used  it  is  never 
cleared,  and  becomes  a  positive  nuisance.    Some  of  the 
old  houses  are  in  a  very  tumble-down  condition,  and 
the  water  supply  is  far  from  good,  but  I  think  the 
county  council  are  alive  to  their  duty  in  this  matter. 
The  comfort  of    the  houses  must  of  course  largely 
depend    on    the    tidiness    and    thrift    of   the    wives. 
Domestic  economy,  as  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
seems  to  be  a  science  rather  than  an  art.     It  is  on  the 
wife*8  appreciation  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  that  the 
happiness  of  the  husband's  home  and  the  decency  and 
morality  of  the  children  must  largely  depend. 

Gardehs  and  Allotmemts. 

27.  Every  house,  or  almost  every  house,  old  or  new,    Ganlen.&r. 
has  a  little  piece  of  garden  ground  attached,  which  is 
generally  devoted  to  potatoes.      Here  again  a  smart 

wife  will  contrive  to  have  some  bright  flowers.  The 
gardens  are  only  fairly  attended  to.  The  constant 
migrations,  and  the  want  of  any  arrangement  whereby 
the  incoming  tenant  should  take  over  any  unexhausted 
improvements  made  by  his  predecessor  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  Hens  are  often  kept,  pigs 
seldom,  partly  because  farmers  are  afraid  that  some  of 
the  horses*  foKxi  might  find  its  way  to  them,  and  bees 
very  rarely.  Some  servants,  many  grieves,  have  a 
cow,  which  goes  with  their  master*s  cows,  but  for  her 
keep  82.  or  102.  is  deducted  from  their  wages. 

28.  The   deficient    supply    of    cottages  is  probably  Supply  ©r 
the  most  serious  evil  in  the  district.    There  are  very  ootws**- 
few  places  in  the  district  in  which  the    supply   is 
adequate  even  to  accommodate  the  married  servants, 

and  a  labourer's  cottage  is  almost  unknown.  The  evil 
is  worst  in  Banff'shire,  and  in  the  upland  parishes  of 
Moray  and  Nairn,  e.g.,  Knockando,  in  which  districts 
many  married  men  leave  their  families  in  towns  or 
villages  and  go  to  service  in  bothies  or  kitchens,  visit- 
ing their  families  perhaps  once  a  fortnight,  perhaps  not 
so  often.  This  system  is  productive  of  many  evils  ;  it 
breaks  up  the  family  life;  the  wife  and  children  lead 
an  ill-regulated,  discontented  life  at  home.  The 
husband,  a  young  man,  away  from  his  wife  and  family, 
forms  other  connexions,  and  cannot  make  recompense 
by  marriage.  He  then  again  sets  a  bad  example  to 
his  unmarried  companions,  and  they  have  no  induce- 
ment in  their  turn  to  set  up  as  married  men,  when 
they  see  the  wretched  position  into  which  so  many  of 
their  acquaintances  have  fallen  by  marriage.  Then 
again,  for  want  of  cottages  in  the  country,  a  plough- 
man, when  he  is  past  work,  and  he  need  not  be  a  very 
old  man  to  begin  to  show  failings,  has  no  opportunity 
of  taking  a  house  in  the  country,  where  he  can  settle, 
doing  odd  jobs  as  a  labourer  for  his  farmer  neighbours, 
and  bringmg  up  his  children  with  a  knowledge  of 
country  work  and  a  taste  for  it.  The  want  of  such  a 
class  is  much  deplored  by  the  farmers,  who  can  get  no 
labourers,  and  who  have  to  teach  a  lad,  commg  to 
service  for  the  first  time,  the  very  rudiments  of  his 
calling,  for  he  has  been  brought  up  in  town  ;  it  is  also 
deplored  by  the  farm  servants  who  would  gladly  settle 
in  the  country  if  they  could. 

29.  In  close  connexion  with  this  topic  is  that  of  Croftntni 
crofts  and  allotments.  All  seem  to  agree  that,  while  •J*®*^^****- 
he  is  in  service,  a  farm  servant  cannot  look  after  a 
croft,  or  anything  more  than  the  little  patch  of  garden 
ground,  perhaps  an  eighth  bf  an  acre,  which  he  has. 
But  the  ambition  of  a  farm  servant  is  to  have  a  croft, 
or  a  small  farm,  if  he  can  afford  to  stock  this  latter, 
and  when  any  such  holdings  are  in  the  market  they 
are  eagerly  run  after.  Such  crofts  are  still  to  l>e  had, 
and  the  process  of  absorbing  them  and  small  farms 
into  large  farms  has  ceased.  The  points  to  keep  in  view 
in  considering  this  ouestion  are,  the  size  and  situation  of 
croft  or  small  holding  which  is  to  l>c  encouraged,  and 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  the  means  of 
meeting  that  cost.  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
views  of  a  member  of  the  County  Council  of  Banfi'shire, 
who  was  long  a  farm  servant,  and  now  holds  a  croft  of 
12  acres  (Evidence  11).  Such  a  size  of  croft,  he 
explained,  was  either  too  big  or  too  smnll.  If  la  man 
is  to  work  as  a  labourer  in  the  service  of  neighbouring 
farmers,  not  regularly  engaged,  but  doing  odd  jobs  as 
they  arise,  then  a  croft  of  five  a<^res  will  l^  enough  for 
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The  him.  He  can  get  the  horse  labour  on  this  done  by  a 
Ao»Jc^^  neighbouring  farmer  at  one  "yoking,"  and  need  not  keep 
uSuBBB.  a  horse  of  his  own.  The  rest  of  the  labour  required  wiU 
- — '  still  leave  him  time  for  his  labouring  work  for  farmers. 
All  the  building,  it  is  said,  that  is  necessary  for 
Buch  a  croft  a  man  will  be  willing  to  put  up  for 
himself;  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  byre,  ana  any 
handy  man  can  run  this  up  (Evidence  25,  27,  34j. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  is,  I  think,  extremely 
doubtful.  But  a  croft  of  this  size  must  be  pretty 
good  land,  or  the  crofter's  existence  will  be  very 
miserable  (Evidence  8).  If  a  man  is  to  keep  a  horse 
or  a  couple  of  horses,  and  be  mainly  dependent  on 
his  croft,  he  must  have  not  less  than  from  25  to  30 
acres,  else  his  horse-power  is  in  part  wasted.  It  is 
here  that  the  difficulty  of  providmg  buildings  comes 
in,  for  a  proprietor  can  hairdly  afford  to  do  it.  In 
somo  cases  there  are  still  existing  fragments  and 
ruins  of  old  farm  buildings,  which  might  be  renovated 
at  less  expense  than  it  would  take  to  put  up  new 
buildings  (Evidence  29).  Of  course  there  may  be  cases, 
such  as  the  crofting  settlement  which  I  visited,  where 
by  mutual  assistance  crofters  might  supply  themselves 
with  common  horse  labour  and  common  farm  buildings 
on  cheaper  terms.  The  capital  necessary  is  put  at 
upwards  of  lOZ.  an  acre  (Eviaence  8). 

Lotted  30.  It  remains  to  notice  in  this  connexion  a  system 

^*-  of  **  lotted  lands  "  which  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Elgin,  Keith,  Aberchirder,  Oullen,  Portsoy,  and  some 
other  villages.  These  are  plots  or  strips  of  ground  of 
very  good  quality,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  15  acres, 
'  and  rented  at  from  lbs,  to  Si  an  acre.  Lady  Seafield  has 
in  Banffshire  2,440  acres  held  in  this  way,  consisting 
of  874  lots,  and  held  by  390  different  tenants  (Evidence 
3).  These  **  lotted  lands  "  are  attached  to  the  feus  in 
the  towns  which  they  adjoin,  and  anyone  who  acquires 
a  feu,  sooner  or  later  has  an  opportunity  of  renting 
some  of  them,  for  they  are  held  under  lease.  Old  farm 
servants  not  unfrequently  in  some  quarters  acquire 
some  of  these  plots,  and  settle  down  as  dairymen  or 
carters  (Evidence  9,  29).  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
held  by  the  little  tradesmen  in  the  towns ;  at  Keith, 
for  instance,  hardly  any  are  held  by  farm  servants. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Duke  of  Fife  both 
have  a  considerable  extent  of  such  lands. 

Stvingsby  31.  Farm  servants  then  both  can  and  do  save 
^*^  (Evidence  16).  "  Any  single  man  can  put  by  1001.  by 
the  time  he  is  25  ;  I  did  it  myself,"  says  one  witness 
(Evidence  24).  Another  says  that  half  a  man's  money 
wage  when  he  is  single  ought  to  be  saved  (Evidence 
11).  A  single  man  s  expenses  may  be  put  down 
at  21.  for  boots,  71.  or  8i.  for  clothes,  11.  lOs.  for  washing, 
and  5Z.  for  pocket  money,  tobacco,  subscription  to 
banefit  society,  Sdc.  (Evidence  32).  This  makes  161.  IO0., 
and  leaves,  in  most  cases,  a  balance  of  more  than  121. 
available  to  be  saved.  Another  estimate  puts  the 
expenditure  at  111.  178.  (Evidence  11).  Married  men, 
if  they  do  justice  to  their  families,  have  much  more 
difficulty  in  saving ;  but  even  they  do  so  if  they  have  a 
thrifty  wife.  The  wife's  character,  I  repeat,  is  a  most 
important  consideration. 

Gensral  Condition  of  Fa  km  Servants. 

32.  The  general  condition  of  farm  servants  is  above 
that  of  other  unskilled  labourers ;  their  wages  are 
equal,  all  things  considered,  to  upwards  of  17».  per 
week.  In  the  only  case  which  I  know  in  which  wages 
are  paid  all  in  money,  15».  to  17*.  per  week,  with  a  house, 
was  the  rate  (Evidence  29).  Then  there  is  no  broken  time ; 
every  day  of  the  year  is  paid  for.  The  occupation  is 
healthy,  and  the  muscular  labour  is  much  less  than  it 
was  40  years  ago.  Not  only  have  machines  superseded 
the  scythe  and  hand-sowing,  but  **  graips  "  (i.e.  forks) 
and  other  tools  are  much  lighter  and  handier  than  they 
were.  Men  used  to  have  to  rise,  not  40  years  ago,  at 
three  in  the  morning  to  thresh  with  the  flail,  work 
which  is  now  quite  unknown.  Waj^es  have  risen  in 
money  to  the  extent  of  from  61.  to  lOl.  in  tho  last  30 
years.  Much  more  is  done  for  men's  comfort,  in  ]>othies 
and  sleeping  compartments  than  used  to  bo  done.  The 
men  are  as  fine  a  race  as  can  be  sjon  anywhere,  their 
intelligence  and  general  education  are  proverbial  in 
Scotland.  They  are  dressed  on  a  Simday  or  holiday  as 
well  as  anyone  need  be  dressed,  and  if  they  get  drunk 
on  a  holiday  they  are  sober  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  have  to  thank  the  quality  of  the  whisky  more  than 
the  quantity  for  their  sufferings  after  a  holiday. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  certainly  a  sober,  sturdy. 


hard-headed  and  hard-working  set  of  men.    It  is  said       B.-vi. 
that,  taken  as  they  originally  are  from    little  towns   BiUSF^irD 
now-a-days,  they  are  not  as  efficient  when  they  come       Naibk. 
first  to  work  as  they  used  to  be,  not  so  strong  and  not         — 
so  skilful.     But  their  diet  and  healthy  work  soon  make 
them,  even  at  18,  sturdy  fellows  or  **  brosy  loons,"  as 
they  were   described    to   me,  and  their  work  is  not 
now-a-days  difficult  to  pick  up  for  the  most  part. 

General  Relations  of  Masters  and  Men. 

33.  There  has  been  within  the  last  40  years  a  con* 
siderable  change  in  the  relations  of  masters  and  men. 
The  family  rehktion  no  longer  exists,  and  I  should 
doubt  if  there  are  now  any  fw'mers  who  assemble  their 
Younger  servants  to  examine  them  in  their  Scripture 
knowledge  and  in  the  shorter  Catechism,  a  custom 
largely  prevalent  40  years  ago.  But  I  think  that 
the  relations  mav,  on  the  whole,  be  described  as 
kindly ;  most  of  the  masters  spoke  kindly  of  the  men, 
and  most  of  the  men  kindly  of  the  masters.  There 
were  no  serious  complaints  on  either  side.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  large  farms  the  men  did  complain  that  tho 
masters  stood  aloof  from  them,  hardly  know  them  by 
sight,  and  never  gave  them  a  word.  There  the  relations 
are  purely  commercial,  and  the  masters*  story  in  these 
quarters  is  that  the  men  try  to  get  all  they  can,  and 
do  as  little  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
farmer  in  Morav  says  (Evidence  16) :  '*  there  need  be 
*'  no  trouble  with  servants  if  the  master  manages  them 
**  with  good  temper.  I  have  always  noticed  that  a 
"  servant  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  master^s  affairs 
"  will  never  be  out  of  place,  and  will  get  11.  more  of 
'*  wages.  As  a  rule  servants  are  attentive  and  willing 
*'  to  do  anything  they  are  asked  to  do,  if  asked  in  a 
**  proper  way.  They  take  as  much  interest  in  my 
"  affairs,  and  put  themselves  as  much  about  for  me, 
'*  as  I  would  do  for  myself."  I  do  not  represent  this 
as  an  isolated  case;  it  is  not  so  by  any  means.  In 
making  suggestions  as  to  houses,  wages,  Ac,  I  found 
the  men  always  ready  spontaneously  to  take  an  equit- 
able view  of  the  laird's  and  the  farmer's  difficulties  as 
well  as  of  their  own. 

BENEfiT  Societies  and  Trade  Unions. 

34.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  prevalence  of  good  Societies, 
feeling  that  no  societies  or  unions  have  ever  flourished 

in  the  district.  A  few  of  the  younger  men  are  Odd- 
lellows.  The  Qowan  Guild  was  started  as  a  benefit 
society  and  a  mutual  improvement  society  some  years 
ago.  For  a  time  it  had  a  considerable  membership, 
and  then  fell  off,  and  now  exists  only  as  a  benefit 
society.  The  Ploughman's  Union  has  made  various 
attempts  to  get  a  footing  in  the  district,  especially  at 
election  times.  It  has  never  succeeded,  the  men  dis- 
trusting its  political  complexion,  and  doubting  its 
financial  soundness. 

35.  The  relations  of  men  and  masters  were  at  one   Inexperi- 
time  injuriously  affected  by  the  fashion  which  obtained  ^^^^^^ 
some  years  ago,  before  agriculture  became  depressed, 

of  men  who  nad  made  money  in  other  lines  of  life, 
taking  farms,  all  ignorant  of  farming  and  farm  servants. 
These  men  made  unreasonable  demands  on  their  ser- 
vants, and  their  servants  had  no  respect  for  them. 
This  influence,  whatever  its  strength  may  have  been, 
is  now  gone. 

36.  Apart  from    any   inferences  to  be  drawn  from   Morality  of 
tho  remarkably  high   rates  of  illegitimacy  in    these   ^SS^' 
counties,  the  moral    tone  of   the  farm- servants  is,  I 

think,  highly  satisfactorv.  It  is  not  safe  to  press  the 
fact  of  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  far  as  a  proof  of 
low  general  morality,  or  even  of  an  tmusual  looseness 
in  sexual  relations.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  no  prostitution  in  these  counties.  The 
fact,  however,  remains  as  a  blot  upon  the  district. 
Race,  climate,  and  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  cottage 
accommodation  have  all  been  assigned  as  causes  for  it. 
My  own  view  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  cause,  tho  continued  existence  of  the  evil  is 
due  very  much  to  an  insensibility  to  tho  shame  that 
ought  to  attach  to  it.  The  thing  has  been  so  common 
for  so  long  that  public  opinion  in  the  district  no  longer 
condemns  it.  It  is  to  a  reform  of  this  public  opinion, 
rather  than  to  the  alteration  of  any  material  conaitions 
that  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  see  the  evil 
abated  should  be  directed. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        G.  R.  GILLESPIE. 
(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR: 

APPENDIX  A. 
TABLE  OF  WITNESSES. 


AGRicn- 
njRAL 

LlBOCBiL 


I.— -Factoks. 


1.  Alexander  Aitken 

2.  William  Brown  -  -  - 

3.  James  Campbell 

4.  William  Robertson 

5.  William  Skinner 

6.  Robert  Walker 

7.  James  Wedderspoon  - 
Note — Messrs.  Brown  and  Walker  are  also  farmers. 


II.— Fakmem. 


a 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


William  Barclay 
James  Black 
James  Day 
James  S.  Findlater 


.    No 

1 

*            >> 

2 

J» 

3 

ft 

4 

»» 

1 

•            >» 

5 

irmers 

1 

-    No 

.6 

>» 

7 

"      1 1 

6 

"       it 

8 

»> 

9 

»» 

10 

>j 

6 

»» 

11 

»f 

11 

»t 

12 

>» 

13 

it 

14 

*       tt 

15 

>» 

16 

tt 

17 

» 

18 

t» 

19 

William  Forbes 
William  Fraser 
James  Grarden  .  -  - 

15.  John  ^ay 

16.  William  Joss 

17.  W.  T.  Mackenzie 

18.  George  Mackessaok 

19.  William  Malcolm 

20.  William  Mitchell 

21.  William  Robertson 

22.  James  Scott         ... 

23.  A.  R.  Stuart      - 

24.  J.  P.  Stuart         -  -  - 
Note — Messrs.  Black  and  Fraser  are  owners  of  land 

as  well  as  farmers.  Mr.  Mackessack  is  son  of  an  owner 
of  land,  who  also  farms.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  editor  of  a 
newspaper.  Mr.  Malcolm  is  inspector  of  poor. 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Hay,  and  Joss  were  at  one  time  farm- 
servants.    Mr.  Joss's  farm  is  a  croft  of  12  acres. 

in.— MmiOTBRS. 

26.  Rev.  T.  Bonallo    - 

26.  Rev.  D.  Oolvin 

27.  Rev.  W.  Hamilton 

28.  Rev.  Thos.  Pirie       - 

29.  Mr.  T.  Wallace 
Note — Mr.  Pirie  is  also  chairman  of  the  Parochial 

Board.  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  ordained ;  he  was  at  one 
time  a  farm  servant,  and  now  works  as  an  Evangelist 
in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  among  farm 
servants. 


No. 

20 

>i 

21 

22 

J  J 

23 

,^ 

24 

IV.— Miscellaneous. 


30.  William  Robertson,  grain  merchant  -     No.  25 

31.  a.  Totrie  Uay,  M.D.  -  -  -      „    2() 

Notft—Mr.  Robertson  was  at  one  time  a  farm  servant. 
Dr.  Hay,  besides  practising  as  a  doctor,  farms  500 
acres  of  his  own  property. 

V. — Fabm  Sbkvants. 

32.  Alexr.  Alexander,  P. 

33.  G.  Anderson,  G.   - 

34.  W.  Anderson,  P.  -  -  - 

35.  T.  Beattie,  S.        -  -  - 

36.  Rob.  Blackio,  P. 

37.  W.  Chapman,  P. 

38.  W.  Duncan,  G.     -  - 

39.  A.  Gtoodall,  G.  .  -  - 

40.  W.  Greig,  C.        - 

41.  W.  Harper,  P. 

42.  A.  Hay,  P.  -  - 

43.  W.  Innes,  P.  ... 

44.  T.  Kollo,  C.  -  .  - 
46.  Thomas  McCook,  C. 

46.  Duncan  McDonald,  P.  - 

47.  T.  Mackay,  G.    - 

48.  A.  Mackenzie,  C. 

49.  K.  Mackenzie,  P. 

50.  T.  McRobb,  G.  -  .  - 

51.  T.  Nicol,  L.  -  -  - 

52.  T.  Ryan,  C.  -  -  - 

53.  A.  Robertson,  P.  -  .  . 

54.  John  Ross,  G.      - 
56.  T.  Ryan,  P.         - 

56.  James  Sellar,  G.  - 

57.  James  Stoalding,  G.      - 

58.  Brodie  Taylor,  P.       - 

59.  John  Watson,  G.         -  -  - 

60.  James  Whyte,  C. 

61.  Thomas  Wilson,  G. 

Note—C.  stauds  for  cattleman,  G.  for  grieve,  P.  for 
plonghman,  S.  for  shepherd,  and  L.  for  labourer.  In 
the  foregoing  list  there  are  6  cattlemen,  10  grieves, 
12  ploughmen,  one  shepherd,  and  one  labourer. 


5^0.27 

»   28 

»    29 

,,   27 

„    28 

»    29 

„    30 

u    ao 

n     27 

„    27 

„    27 

„    31 

„    32 

M    31 

„    32 

„    33 

„    31 

V    32 

„    11 

„    31 

„    31 

„    29 

.    33 

„    31 

M    34 

,.    34 

,.    27 

n    33 

„    27 

„    35 

Scarcity  of 
labour. 


No  immi- 
gration. 


Migratory 
character  of 
servants. 


Breach  of 

engagement 

common. 


Hours  of 
work. 


I.— Factors. 

1.  Jambs  Wbddbkspoon,  ehcmberlain  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Oordon^  at  Fochabers^ 
Moray,  Albxakdeb  Aitkbn,  factor  to  His  €hra/ie 
there,  and  William  Skinkbr,  factor  to  His  Grace 
m  the  Glenlwet  distriott  Banffshire. 

Mr.  Wedderspoon  has  been  five  years  in  the  district ; 
Mr.  Aitken  18  years  ;  and  Mr.  Skinner  all  his  life. 
There  is  considerable  scarcity  of  labour,  both  as 
regards  engaged  servants  and  as  regards  day  labour, 
the  population  tends  into  the  towns  from  the  country. 
The  best  men  go  away  to  other  employments,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  emigration.  There  is  not  now  any 
immigration  of  labour  into  the  country  at  particular 
seasons.  Advances  of  wages  are  often  given  in  the 
upper  districts.  The  servants  are  very  migratory, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  both  to  masters  and  men.  If 
notice  were  required  before  leaving  it  might  operate 
to  check  this.  Two  months'  notice  would  be  sufficient. 
At  present  men  do  not  make  up  their  minds  till  the 
hiring-market  comes,  and  take  their  chanec  of  a  rise  of 
rates.  In  many  cases  men  take  engagements  and  then 
fail  to  implement  them.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
the  first  Friday  after  the  hiring-market  is  currently 
known  as  *'  the  rascal  fair,"  there  being  so  many  men 
in  attendance  who  have  broken  their  original  engage- 
ments. The  8  o'clock  stables  is  a  trifling  matter, 
one  can  do  it  for  all,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does. 
The  taking  of  irons  to  the  smithy  is  also  a  trifling 
matter.  A  cattleman  is  more  his  own  master  than  a 
ploughman,  except  on  Sundays  in  winter,  when  he  has 
no  relief.  There  are  not  many  house-fed  cattle  in 
summer.     WomoD  keep  the  same  hours  as  men  ;  they 


are  difficult  to  get.     Children  are  not  to  be  got  at  all ; 
they  begin  work  at  14,  and  at  18  get  full  work  and  full  Agest 
wages.    A  ploughman,   a   good  man,   fit  to  be  first  J^^^^ 
plonghman,  will  get  in  money  by  the  year  36Z.    Os.         ^^ 

House  and  garden        -  -  -    2i.  10». 

Meal  -  .  -  '61.   Oe. 

Milk,  a  pint  a  day        -  -  -    2/.  V2s. 


Total 


477.    2^. 


They  get  no  regular  allowance  of  potatoes.     As  regards 
fire,  they  get  peat  for  themselves  ;  the  master  drives 
coals  and  wood  for  them. 
A  cattleman  gets  much  the  same. 

Single  men  get  201. ;  they  live  in  bothies,  as  a  rule, 
which  are  very  much  better  than  they  used  to  be.  In 
small  farms  they  live  in  the  kitchen.  One  system  is 
as  good  as  the  other.  In  almost  every  case  a  separate 
room  for  eating  and  living  in  in  the  bothies.  The 
Duke  now  builds  separate  bedrooms  for  each  man  at 
the  steading.  In  the  bothies  they  have  a  comfortable 
room  to  sit  and  smoke  in.  The  single  men  get  the 
same  allowances  of  meal  and  milk  as  the  other;  they 
sell  some  of  their  meal,  perhaps  a  half;  buy  groceries 
and  white  bread.  Farm  servants  can  and  do  save,  in 
some  cases  enough  to  tatce  a  small  farm.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  small  farms  by  labourers  and  farm 
servants  in  the  upper  districts.  When  they  get  them 
thoy  prosper  fairly.  Harvest  hands  get  6L,  with  board 
and  lodging,  for  the  harvest ;  women,  4/.  lO^.,  and 
board  and  lodging  with  the  grieve  or  married  servant. 
In  all  rases  they  get  separate  and  decent  accommoda- 
tion. This  is  much  more  attended  to  than  formerly, 
and  there  is  much  greater  sensibility  on  the  part  of  the 
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servants  to  the  necessity  for  it.  Casual  labourers .«.ro 
very  diflficult  to  get ;  th«y  get  3$.  to  3^.  Qd.  per  day, 
women  Is.  6d.,  without  food.  Woodmen  ^vt  18*-.,  no 
allowances.  They  live  in  little  hamlets,  and  are  much 
more  permanent.  They  get  pensions  in  the  Fochabers 
District  when  old  or  disabled,  that  may  be  the  cause  of 
their  staying  ])L>tter.  Shepherds  are  rather  cheaper 
than  other  married  serA'ants. 

\_Note. — The  foregoing  evidence  refers  for  the  most 
part  to  the  upp.T  district.] 

As  regards  the  Fochabers  District,  the  cottage 
aooommodation  is  complete.  The  Duke  has  never 
refused  an  application  for  a  cottage  on  his  estates, 
either  at  Fochabers  or  G-lenlivet,  but  there  are  more 
old-fashioned  cottages  in  the  latter  district.  In 
Foohabers  District  the  cottages  are  one-storied,  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  slated,  with  three  bedrooms  and 
a  kitchen,  all  good  sized.  They  have  an  ashpit,  a  privy, 
and  a  pig-stye  behind.  The  cost  of  bulling  such  a 
cottage  is  1601.  in  Fochabers  District,  200Z.  in  Glen- 
livet.  The  land  is  let  on  leases  of  19  years.  The 
cottages  are  let  by  the  year  to  the  farm  tenants,  as 
they  require  them,  at  a  rent  of  2L  10«.  The  Duke  has 
built  at  Fochabers  86  such  cottages  in  25  years.  That 
the  supply  is  complete  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
present  two  cottages  are  let  to  railway  servants,  not 
being  required  for  farm  purposes.  The  Duke  further 
keeps  the  houses  in  repair,  i.d.,  as  regards  external 
fittings.  The  houses  are  not  very  well  kept.  A  garden 
of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  or  so  goes  with  each  cottage. 
These  are  pretty  well  kept.  The  cottagers  use  their 
pnvies,  and  keep  them  pretty  clean,  along  with  other 
offices.  A  water  supply  is  a  thing  chat  is  always  kept 
in  view  in  building  cottages.  In  the  Glenlivet  District 
there  is  plenty  of  excellent  water;  in  Fochabers 
District  there  is  a  fair  supply.  The  drainage  of  the 
house  is  led  a  little  way  away,  and  sunk  into  the  soil. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  this,  as  the  soil  is  very 
porous.  Pigs  are  not  kept  in  every  case.  In  the 
Glenlivet  District  poultry  are  commonly  kept,  and  a 
good  many  keep  bees,  but  it  is  not  the  rule.  The  day 
labourers  are,  in  some  cases,  crofters,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  The  Oddfellows*  Society  is  pretty  strong 
in  the  district ;  no  other  organisation. 

2.  William  Bkown,  EarUmiU,  by  Forres^  factor  to  Lord 
Moray. 
Has  20  years  experience  of  district.  Lord  Moray  has 
30,000  acres  in  Inverness  and  Moray,  15,000  of  which 
are  arable,  7,000  pasture,  and  7,000  wood.  On  the 
better  land,  the  best  being  in  Alves  Parish,  the  rent 
averages  upwards  of  1/.  per  acre.  Wheat  is  grown  on 
the  better  land  ;  not  much  on  the  intermediate  land. 
Large  quantity  of  cattle  bred  and  fattened  on  estate. 
Size  of  farms  varies  from  60  to  70  acres  on  one  hand 
to  400  and  500  on  the  other.  The  larger  farms  are  on 
the  better  parts  of  the  estate.  A  few  cases  in  which 
men  who  have  been  farm  labourers  and  grieves  take 
small  farms  and  work  them  to  profit,  but  this  rare. 
Several  instances  of  small  farmers  making  large  sums 
of  money,  and  taking  larger  farms,  or  even  buying 
land. 

Labour  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  last  two  years, 
very  scarce.  Mr.  Brown  attributes  the  present  scarcity 
in  some  measure  to  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  two 
railway  lines  now  in  process  of  construction,  viz.,  in 
the  Black  Isle  and  from  Aviemore  to  Inverness ;  also  a 
large  demand  for  labour  in  respect  of  damage  done  to 
roads  and  bridges  by  last  winter's  floods.  Wages  to  be 
got  on  these  jobs,  \l.  to  1/.  2s.  per  week.  While 
scarcity  more  noticeable  within  two  years,  it  has  been 
increasing  for  last  10  or  15  years  gradually.  Demand 
for  farm  servants  has  led,  in  many  instances,  to 
repudiation  by  servants  of  contracts  made  at  hiring- 
markets,  return  of  arles,  and  failure  to  appear  on  farm 
at  stipulated  time.  There  is  no  great  immigration  of 
workmen  at  harvest  or  any  other  season  ;  formerly 
they  used  to  come  from  high  country ;  since  reaping 
machines  became  general  this  has  ceased  almost  alto- 
gether. The  labourers  are  as  efficient  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  do  not  do  as  much  work  as  in  the  south  (i.e.,  the 
Lothians,  where  Mr.  Brown's  father  farmed).  Employ- 
ment is,  as  a  rule,  continuous,  the  engagements  being 
by  the  half-year  for  unmarried  men,  by  the  year  for 
married.  Both  married  and  unmarried  are  very 
migratoiy ;  unmarried  men  almost  always  change  at 
the  half-year  ;  married  men  stay  a  little  longer.  The}' 
do  not  move  far,  when  they  do  move,  rloughmen 
work  10  hours  in  summer  and  seven  or  eight  in  winter. 
At  harvest-time,  particularly  when  leading,  they  work 


Naibh. 


as  long  as  they  can  see.    This  is  an  understood  term  of      £~^^' 
their  engagement.     Wages  are  very  slightlj^  higher  in   'RtimtAX 

the    summer    half-year,   but    the    only    direct    extra       ^' 

j*cmunuration  given  in  harvest  is  in  the  shape  of 
rcfrv^shment  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  not  much 
continuous  work  for  women.  They  do  not,  in  this 
district,  feed  the  cattle ;  the  bondager  system  is  un- 
known. When  they  do  work  their  hours  are  the  same 
as  the  ploughman.  They  all  have  two  hours  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Child  labour  is  very  little  known 
now.  In  some  of  the  higher  districts  they  herd  cattle; 
but  compulsory  education  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
interfered  with  this.  They  begin  to  go  out  to  work  at 
15,  and  then  work  same  hours  as  men  and  women. 
Very  little  Sunday  labour.  One  man  will  do  all  the 
Sunday  work  of  cattle-feeding  on  a  farm  of  200  acres. 
In  some  farms  the  tiimips  are  sliced  on  the  Saturday 
night. 
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The  system  of  cottages  is  going  on  increasing. 
Bothies  ore  diminishing.  The  unmarried  men,  as  a 
rale,  get  their  food  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Bothy  is  a 
mere  sleeping  place  in  the  steading.  Plan  of  cottage 
on  Lord  Moray's  estate  gives  living-room  (*.«.,  kitchen, 
Ac.)  with  bedroom  on  grocmd  floor,  two  bedrooms 
upstairs,  various  presses  and  little  store-rooms  in  the 
house ;  outside,  ashpit,  privy,  and  small  garden,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  acre.  Houses  well  kept,  as  a  rule,  bnt 
garden  not.  This  accounted  for,  to  some  extent^  by 
migratory  habits.  Cottages  are  dispersed  on  fajrms 
according  to  water  supply  available,  and  contour  of 
flelds.  AH  belong  to  proprietor  ;  given  to  labourer  as 
part  of  his  wage ;  accoi^nted  for  in  rent  paid  by  farmer 
to  proprietor,  but  not  specially  charged  for.  Privies 
dry  ;  manure  used  for  garden.  Drainage  from  roofs  led 
away  a  little  and  allowed  to  sink  into  soil,  which  is 
gravelly.  Labourers  do  not  have  cow,  unless  in  a  very 
few  cases ;  most  keep  a  pig,  and  almost  all  poultry, 
consuming  and  selling  eggs.  Bees  not  common ;  this 
again  prevented  by  migratory  habits.  The  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  almost  altogether 
commercial.  Decided  improvement  in  condition  of 
labourer  of  late  years.  Wages  and  house  better.  No 
saving  practised.  Ploughmen  will  work  till  60,  then 
get  some  light  work,  e.g.^  cattle  feeding,  then  get 
assistance  from  parish.  No  scruple  about  taking  such 
assistance,  or  allowing  parents  to  take  it.  Hopes  that 
greater  privacy  secured  by  new  plan  of  houses  may 
have  some  effect  in  checking  rate  of  illegitimacy. 

Labourers  in  Woodlands. — Wages  Ihs.  per  week  ;  not  Woodmen, 
nearly  so  migratory.  Stay  all  their  lives ;  this  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Moray  provides  for 
old  or  disabled  men  so  long  as  they  live.  Larger 
garden,  something  over  quarter  of  an  acre.  No  other 
allowances. 

Boies  of  Wa>ges. — Mr.  Brown  is  a  farmer  himself,  and  Wages, 
takes  general  superintendence  of  home  farm.     Since 
1887  the  wages  paid  by  him  in  money  for  the  half-year 
have  ranged  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Priviee. 
Drainage. 


Belationa  of 
and 


servant  com- 
meroial. 
Improve- 
ment in  con 
dition  of 
servants. 


£    s.       £    s. 

Grieve 

-    14    0  to  14.  10 

Shepherd 

.     13    0  to  13  10 

Cattleman 

.      9    0  to  10  15 

First  horseman  - 

.    13    Otol5    0 

Second  horseman 

-    11    0  to  13  10 

Third  horseman   - 

-    10    5  to  12    0 

Fourth  horseman 

-      9    Otoll     0 

Fifth  horseman     - 

-      5  10  to    9    0 

Bothy  girl 

-      6  10  to    7  10 

Daily  maid 
Herd  boy 

-      6  10  to    7  10 

-      2    0  to    3  10 

These  wages  are  in  addition  to  allowances  of  meal, 
milk,  potatoes,  lodging  (either  in  bothy  or  in  cottage), 
and  firing,  or  other  perquisites. 


3.  James  Campbell,  Factor  on  Lady  8mfield*8  Banff' 
shire  Estates. 

Estate     labourers    are    plenty    enough,    woodmen,  ScardtT' 
hedgers,  and  roadmen.    Firm  labourers  are  scarce,  J[£j^ 
especially   good   hands  ;    there  has   been   a    decrease  Noimmi- 
during  the  past  10  or  15  years.   There  are  no  immigrants,  gration. 
as  there  used  to  be.    Physically,  labourers  are  as  fit  as 
those  of  former  times,  but  young  lads  are  now  got  to  do 
work  which  formerly  was  done  by  older  men.    When  Oause  of  de- 
farming  was  more  profitable,  things  used  to  be  better  and  teriwation. 
more  carefully  done.    Farmers  oannot  now  afford  best  . 
class  of   men.    This  is  true  all  over  Scotland,  but 
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labourers  in  this  district  will  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  other  district.  Unmarried  men  have  bed 
and  board  in  the  farmhouse,  feeding  in  the  kitchen,  and 
sleeping  near  the  stable  or  cow  byre.  Bothies  are  not 
common ;  over  the  whole  of  Lady  Seafield*8  Banffshire 
estates  there  are  only  two  or  three  bothies,  and  these 
will  disappear.  The  county  council  are  doing  some- 
thing to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  ;  the  old 
bothies  were  distinctly  insanitary,  but  the  Public 
Health  Act  was  a  dead  letter.  Now  we  find  farmers, 
when  a  lease  runs  out,  stipulating  for  better  buildings 
for  their  servants,  and  the  servants  again  are  pressing 
this  on  the  masters.  The  wages  of  an  ordinary  farm 
servant  average  17«.  per  week,  inclusive  of  house, 
garden,  and  other  perquisites.  Ordinary  farm  work  is 
never  done  as  piece  work.  Drainage,  road*making, 
&c,  are  done  by  contractors,  who  do  not  engage  as  day- 
labourers,  but  move  from  place  to  place.  Land  drains, 
three  feet  deep,  lbs,  per  100  varus.  Building  riokle 
dykes,  6d,  per  yard  for  the  labour,  excavating  earth, 
44,  per  cubic  yard.  Trenching  moorland  15  inches  deep. 
Is,  6d,  per  square  pole.  Extra  allowances  are  given 
for  harvest  work  of  od,  per  day,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
wages,  and  refreshments  besides.  Servants  engaged 
for  the  harvest  specially  get,  as  highest  wages,  7^  for 
the  contract,  including  completion  of  the  stacks. 
For  Sundav  work,  one  man  will  work  for  four  hours 
on  farms  of  50  to  100  acres ;  one  additional  man  for 
eveiT  two  pairs  of  horses,  and  40  cattle  additional,  also 
for  four  hours.  Cottage  accommodation  is  not  suffi- 
cient all  over  the  district,  but  it  is  being  steadily 
improved.  We  caipiot  get  the  farmers  to  use  all  their 
cottages  for  farm  servants ;  they  grudge  employing 
married  men,  employing  lads  inst^eid,  and  let  their 
cottages  to  railway  surface  men,  &c.  This  is  specially 
true  of  small  farms.  Some  day  labourers  live  in 
hamlets  and  some  on  farms.  There  are  69  cottages  on 
the  estate  occupied  by  labourers,  exclusive  of  farm 
cottages.  The  proprietor  and  farmer  pay  rates 
between  them.  Cfottages  are  of  stone  and  lime,  with 
small  gardens,  the  whole  thing  being  estimated  at 
d{.  to  41,  108.  The  gardens  vary  in  size  from  20  to 
40  poles.  Labourers  who  have  large  families  some- 
times arrange  with  farmers  for  summer  grass  for 
a  cow,  and  pay  him  about  41.  lOa.  for  21  weeks 
grazing.  They  sometimes  keep  a  pig,  by  special  agree- 
ment with  the  farmer,  and  sometimes  a  few  swarms 
of  bees.  Farm  servants  can  well  cultivate  such  small 
gardens  as  have  been  mentioned,  but  cannot  take 
allotments.  There  are  a  great  number  of  allotments 
on  Lady  Seafield's  estate.  There  are  2,440  acres  so 
held  in  874  lots,  by  390  separate  allottees,  the  extent 
of  each  lot  being  from  one  to  seven  acres,  the  rent  15«. 
to  dl.  per  acre.  These  are  in  close  proximity  to  towns. 
The  following  table  shows  how  this  stands  : — 

LoTTBD  Lands,  Seapield  Estates,  Banffshire, 
1st  August  1892. 
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CuUen  lotted  land 

Acres. 
200 

100 

Acres. 
lto7 

32 

Porthnockie  „ 

100 

23 

ltol5 

12 

Pordyce 

130 

38 

lito6 

22 

Portsoy 

560 

150 

ItolO 

71 

Whltehills     „ 

170 

70 

lto6 

60 

Banff 

120 

23 

2to7 

13 

Keith 

1,160 

470 

ItolO 

180 

2,440 

874 

— 

390 
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15«.  to  S6«. 

30«.  to  31. 

15s.  to  S/. 
40s.  to  60s. 

ii.  10s. 
l^to2Z.10s. 


The  crops  grown  on  them  are  oats,  barley,  grass, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  Carters,  dairymen,  and  trades- 
men occupy  them,  and  cultivate  them  with  horse 
labour.  Tnese  allotments  are  much  larger  than  a  farm 
servant  could  manage.  The  Duke  of  Fife  and  the 
Duke  of  "Richmond  have  also  a  large  number  of  these 
allotments.  The  Society  of  Oddfellows  is  the  only 
l)enefit  society.  The  Ploaghmen's  Union  may  make  its 
appearance  at  election  times,  but  not  at  other  times. 
The  relations  of  masters  and  men  are  good  enough. 
The  farms  here  are  not  so  large  as  in  parts  of  Moray, 
which  may  make  the  difference.  The  condition  of  the 
farm-servant  and  labourer  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  and 
those  who  have  thrifty  wives  are  very  comfortable,  if 
they  have  a  good  cottage. 
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4.  WiLLUX   BoBERTSOH,   FoiCtor  far   Lard    Cawdor  in 
Namuhire  far  five  year$. 

Home  farm  of  150  acres.  Cottages  are  required,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  district,  and  are  being  provided. 
Cottages  have  lately  been,  in  several  cases,  filled  up 
by  roadmen,  who  will  be  permanent.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  district  there  is  a  large  number  of  small 
farms,  paying  from  5L  to  142.  of  rent ;  there  are  very 
few  changes  in  them;  men  are  there  whose  fiftthers 
and  granc&thers  were  there  before  them  ;  these  farms 
employ  no  labourers.  They  supply  a  little  labour  to 
.  the  low  country  &rms  by  sending  their  children  out. 
These  small  farmers  can  ao  no  building  for  themselves. 
Their  children  do  not  go  out  to  work  so  commonly  as 
children  of  the  same  class  in  Dumfriesshire,  with 
which  witness  is  well  acquainted,  do.  Again,  a  small 
farmer  of  150  to  200  acres  here  keeps  a  grieve,  which 
he  would  never  think  of  doing  in  Dumfriesshire.  The 
cottages  are  generally  ''  but  and  ben "  with  a  bed 
closet;  a  few  have  got  two  rooms,  some  have  three 
rooms  downstairs  and  two  up,  but  if  you  go  beyond 
the  but  and  ben  and  bed-closet,  the  house  becomes 
expensive  to  furnish,  and  more  than  a  woman  can  well 
keep  clean.  The  cost,  the  farmers  doing  the  cartage, 
is  from  1102.  to  1302.  Privies  are  generally  attached, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  built  by  the  tieumer,  the 
proprietor  supolying  the  materials-— timber.  It  is 
questionable  whether  they  are  much  used.  The 
general  intelligence  of  farm  servants  is  raised,  and  the 
relations  of  master  and  servant  are  fiokirly  good.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  want  of  thrift  among  the  wives, 
knowledge  of  cooking,  and  domestic  economy  generally. 
This  prevents  the  men  from  saving  much ;  where  you 
find  a  thrifty  good  wife,  they  do  save.  As  a  rule,  they 
work  pretty  well  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Woodmen 
stay  on,  and  if  they  are  worn  out,  they  are  not  turned 
off,  but  kept  on  half-pay.  Workmen  can  go  at  a  fort- 
night's notice,  but  they  stay  on  well,  perhaps  on 
account  of  this  provision  for  old  age.  All  the  farm- 
servants  on  the  home  farm  are  married  men  with 
houses.  They  are  paid  regularly  once  a  month. 
Single  men  on  other  farms  on  the  estate  live  in 
kitchens.  The  farms  are  not  very  large.  The  com- 
parative advantages  of  bothy  ana  kitchen  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  men  and  the  accommodation  and 
management.  Indefinite  engagements  might  work 
well  enough.  It  would  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
men  and  the  masters.  Servants  are  much  better  oft* 
with  allowances  than  they  would  be  with  money. 
Quality  good.  Might  not  be  able  to  get  milk  for  them- 
selves at  all.  Other  allowances  would  have  to  be  got 
from  merchant  at  greater  cost.  A  change  of  system 
would  also  tell  against  the  small  farmer,  who  would 
have  to  find  money  during  his  first  half-year.  Wood- 
men begin  work  at  7  and  work  till  6,  with  an  hour's 
break  from  12  to  1.  Gardeners  work  from  6  to  8,  9  to 
1,  and  2  to  6,  and  both  woodmen  and  gardeners  get 
Saturday  after  2  free.  Labourers  get  in  money  about 
15».  per  week.    Women  about  9«.  per  week. 

5.  BoBEKT  Walkee,  Foctor  for  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Oumming,  Bart.,  ofAUyre,  Morayshire. 
Has  four  arable  farms  under  his  care ;  employs  10 
married  men.  Their  average  wage  in  money  132.  6s. 
in  the  half  year ;  besides  that  a  house  and  garden,  large 
enough,  with  his  allowances,  to  keep  him  and  his 
family  in  potatoes,  say,  22. 10*,  in  the  half  year ;  IJ  tons 
of  coal  and  iirood,  say,  22.  lOs. ;  12i  C¥rt.  of  potatoes  in 
the  year,  value,  say,  12.  I7s.  6d.  in  half  year;  milk  to 
value  of  12.  in  half  year ;  meal,  3J  bolls  (10  stone  to  the 
boll),  in  value  21.  ISs.  dd.  Total,  242.  2s.  in  half  year, 
or  whole  wages  in  year  482.  4s,  for  married  man. 
There  are  nine  single  men  on  the  farms ;  taking  their 
wages,  Ac.  by  the  luilf  year  they  get  in  money  122.  9s.  , 
when  they  live  in  the  bothy  they  get  the  same  quantity 
of  meal,  viz.,  22.  ISs.  9d.;  sweet  milk  to  the  value  of 
12.  108. ;  housing,  fire,  attendance  and  potatoes,  say, 
22.  lOs.  Total  |192.  7s.  9d.  or  382. 15*.  6(2.  in  the  year. 
At  the  Sfikme  farms  there  are  eight  women  woricing 
steadily.  They  are  found  on  the  farm  among  the 
families  of  ploughmen,  woodmen,  Ac.  They  get  as 
winter  wages  Is.  3<2.,  as  summer  wages  Is.  6d.  per 
diem.  All  engaged  servants  in  harvest  get  a  quart  of  Hanet 
beer  and  some  bread  in  the  day.  There  are  three  mUowncft 
married  shepherds.  They  get  in  money,  122.  10s. ;  a 
house  and  a  croft,  which  may  carry  a  couple  of  cows, 
say,  102. ;  meal,  22.  18s.  9(2. ;  for  firing  gets  peats  cut  in 
the  moss  in  master's  time,  say  12.  Total,  262.  Ss,  7d. 
In  the  year  522.  17«.  2d.  There  is  one  unmarried 
shepherd,  who  gets  142.  in  the  half  year,  he  lives 
in  the  bothy  and  has  the  same  allowances  as  other 
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_  men.  Woodmen,  of  whom  there  are  12,  got 
17«TW.  per  week  till  last  year.  They  now  get  18*.  tJd. 
Boadmen  on  the  estate  got  16«.,  now  17«.  per  week. 
In  harrest  woodmen  and  roadmen  are  available,  and 
then  get  24i$.  per  week. 

There  is  perhaps  not  so  mnch  efficiency  as  in  former 
days  or  in  other  places.  The  cause  of  this  may 
be  that  the  master  is  not  so  mnch  in  touch  with 
his  servants,  the  grieve  is  an  intermediary,  and 
the  master  does  not  know  enough  ;of  his  men.  It 
seems  impossible  to  have  engagements  terminating 
except  at  terms.  The  seasons  of  the  year  necessitate 
this,  for  it  never  would  do  to  let  a  man  give 
notice  a  month  before  harvest.  Besides,  leases 
come  to  an  end  at  terms.  The  master  must  go  then, 
so  must  the  servant.  Bothies,  if  better  kept,  would 
keep  good  men ;  at  present  they  are  disffracefuL  GKkkL 
cottages  attract  ana  keep  good  married  servants,  they 
stop  fairly  as  it  is.  Cottages  are  being  built.  The 
best  style  is  two  rooms  and  two  bed-closets  ;  this  is  as 
much  as  they  can  furnish  and  keep.  Cost  will  be  about 
1102.,  exclusive  of  carriage.  They  are  made  of  stone 
and  lime.  As  cottages  improve  the  general  tone  of 
the  occupiers  will  improve.  They  are  fairly  well  kept 
at  present.  Their  gardens  are  fairly  well  kept. 
Grenerally  have  a  pig,  a  few  poultry,  some  bees.  Water 
supply  is  carefully  attended  to.  No  drainage.  Privies 
dry ;  they  are  not  very  well  kept.  Money  advanced  lo 
enable  proprietors  to  build  cottages  would  be  most 
profitable  to  all  concerned,  servant,  master,  and 
proprietor.  The  general  oondition  of  farm  servants' 
life  are  much  improved. 

II.— Fa&mebs. 
6.  Jambs  Day,  fix/rmer,  340  acres  {Boirijfhim),     James 
Gabdsn,  farmer,  215  acres  (Botriphvne).     Wiluam 
Babclat,  farmer,  long  a  farm  serva/nt  {Boiriphme), 
AU  cUm  to  Keith,  Banff. 
(General  condition  of  farm  servants  much  improved 
of  late  years.     Forty  years  ago  wages  were  about  6L  in 
the  half  year,  now  they  are  16/.  or  even  161.    The  food 
in  the  kitchens  is  better,  and  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  better.    Hours  are  not  so  long.    Forty  years 
ago  the  servants  were  expected  to  get  up  at  3  and 
thresh.     Now  there  is  no  complaint  of  long  hours. 
In  winter  time  horses  are  groomed  when  they  come  in, 
there  is  do  need  for  anything  after  that,   except  a 
general  look  over,  which  one  could  do  for  all,    Farmers 
are  more  familiar  with  their  men  in  this  district  than 
in  many  others.     Servants  are  **ripht  enough."    The 
servants  here  are  much  better  off    than   in   Moray- 
shire .    The  sleeping  accommodation  is  much  improved ; 
farmers  are  learning  that  if  they  do  not  treat  servants 
well  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  them,  now  that 
labourers  are  scarce.      In  bothies,  where  there  are 
bothies,    there    is    always    a    woman     to    cook,    and 
thei^  is  some  variety.      The  men,  for    example,   get 
vegetables  among  their  allowances.     The  general  rule 
is,  however,  that  men  feed  in   the  kitchen.      Either 
method  is  good,  if  it  is  well  managed.      Many  men 
prefer  the  oothy.     There  are  not  enough  houses  for 
the  married  men ;   many  married  men  are  living  as 
single  men,  away  from  their  families.    Great  thing  it 
they  could  get   houses.      Crofts    would    be   ^   great 
encouragement  to  saving,  i.e.,  crofts  of  five  or  six  acres, 
these  would  not  be  held  by  Engaged  servants,  but  the 
crofter  would  go  out  to  labour  for  farmers,  and  his 
children,  maylS    his    wife,   would  act    as    labourers. 
There  is  a  g^eat  want  of  labourers  that  know  anything 
about  country  work.     Indeed,  **orra"  labourers  are 
very  scarce.      At  harvest  time  hands  are  got  from 
Keith  and   elsewhere,   salmon   fishers  from   Spey,   at 
dl,  5a.  to  4Z.  for  the  job,  or  11.  48.  to  1/.  2a.  per  week, 
both  classes  getting  board  and  lodging.    Otherwise  a 
farmer  must  just  have  enough   engaged  servants  to 
do  his  whole  work.    There  some  crofters  in  the  district 
with  crofts  from  5  to  20  acres ;  these  provide  the  best 
class  of  workers,  but  with  us  they  are  mostly  taken 
up  with  estate  work,  and  the  lime  works.    They  are  not 
available  for  the  farmers.     Crofts  are  not  diminishing 
now.    Emigration  took  away  many  of  the  best  farm 
servants.    A  crofter  who  got  his  cottage  and  his  croft 
on  lease  could  put  up  all  the  buildings  a  croft  of  five 
six  acres  would  require  for  himself.      Indefinite 
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engagements  would  be  a  great  risk  for  farmers.    Things 
are  fully  as  well  as  they  are. 

7.  James  Black,  proprietor  and  farmer  at  Sheriffston, 
24  miles  from  Elgin. 
Mr.  Black  was  good  enough  to  show  me  over  his 
farm  and  introduce  me  to  some  of  his  servants  and 
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their  wives.    His  horsemen  get  about  411.,  everything 
included.    They  pay  for  all  the  milk  they  get,  but  aei 
a  very  full  value  for  their  money.    For  Id.  per  day 
they  get  all  they  want,  and  after  leaving  Mr.  Black's 
service  often  continue  to  come  for  their  milk,  which  he 
continues  to  give  them  at  the  same  rate.    Men  very 
seldom  leave.    As  a  rule  he  has  nothing  but  married 
men,  and  they  all  have  houses  from  him.    Both  he  and 
they  doubt  if  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  hold  the 
houses  of  the  landlord ;  it  would  be  awkward  for  the 
farmer  in  some  cases,  and  the  laird  would  not  be  much 
disposed  to  listen  to   them.    They  have  gardens  of 
about  one-seventh  of  an  acre,  and  the  men  say  that 
this  is  all  they  have  any  use  for.    They  have  no  privies, 
and  there  is  none  at  the  steading. .  Mr.  Black  wished 
to  put  them  up,  but  his  grieve  and  men  told  him  that 
they  would  not  be  used.    The  houses  are  as  neat  and 
clean  as  could  possibly  be,  the  wives  and  bairns  too 
were  clean,  and  well  cared  for.    There  is  no  complaint 
about  the  length  of  hours.    In  summer  the  horses  are  Hours  of 
out,  and  in  winter  the  men  have  no  work  from  the  ^<"*' 
time  they  come  in  from  the  field  till  8  o'clock,  when 
they  have  to  clean  and  supper  their  horses.    This  is 
quite  necessary.    A  difficulty  about  holidays,  i.e.,  statu- 
toiy  holidays,  is  that  the  labour  of  the  horses  is  lost  as 
well  as  that  of  the  men.    Now  a  pair  of  horses  costs  a 
farmer  601.  per  annum.    Farmers  should  be  left  to  give 
holidays  when  they  can  conveniently  do  so.    As  regards 
"  orra  "  labour,  Mr.  Black  draws  it  from  a  colony  of 
crofters  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the  reclaimed  Moss  of 
Balmuckity,  who  hold  crofts  of  f rom'two  to  seven  acres. 
They  built  the  houses  and  small  offices  for  themselves, 
and  have  sat  there  in  some  cases  for  three  generations. 
They  pay  rent  to  the  proprietor,  and  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  questions  being  raised  as  to  their  right  to 
their  houses.    They  do  not  each  own  a  horse,  but  own 
enough  horses  among  them  to  work  their  holdings. 
They,  and  a  few  of  their  dependents,  i.e.,  wives  and 
daughters,  work  for  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

8.  James   S.   Findlateb,   tiU  last  Whitsunda/y  farmsd 
in  the  Upper  Banffshire  dist^'ict,  ai  Mortlach. 

Labour  is  sufficient.    No  longer  so  much  emigration. 
Women's  labour  is  scarcer,  and  will  soon  cease  alto- 
gether.   Farm  servant  better  now  than  formerly  ;  his 
mind  more  opened.    More  honest  than  he  used  to  be. 
As  fine  a  type  of  man  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Much  sought  after  as  railway  servants,  and  as  porters, 
carters,  stable  managers,  &c.    The  hours  worked  are 
not  oppressive  in  the  sense  of  injurious  to  health ;  but 
they  are  oppressive  as  regards  want  of  opportxinity  for 
mental  improvement  and  relaxation.     Very  long  hours 
at  harvest  are  not  so  common  now,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  but  the  hands  never  seem  to 
grudge  extra  work  when  it  is  really  required.     Long 
engagements  are  a  mistake  ;  one  or  two  week's  warning 
would  be    auite  sufficient.      Wages  should    be   paid 
weekly  or  fortnightly,   as  the  men  prefer.      Feeing 
markets  would  then  die  a  natural  death.    When  the 
head  of  the  family  has  to  take  service  and  live  away 
from  home,  the  position  of  the  family  is  very  bad. 
Wives  are  idle  and  gossiping,  and  much  sexual  in- 
decency is  the  result.    Houses  given  to  a  man  as  part 
of  his  wages,  and  dependent  on  his  service,  never  can 
become  homes.    No  interest  is  taken  in  tending  the 
house  and  garden  as  if  it  were  their  own.     Cottages 
should  be  held  from  the  proprietor  on  lease,  or,  better 
still,  from  the  local  authority.     A  garden  sufficient  to 
be  worked  by  the  family  in  their  spskre  time  should 
always  be  attached,  with  leave  to  erect  a  pigstye  and  a 
byre,  if  the  tenant  can  arrange  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  for  the  keep  in  summer,  which  could  often  be 
done.    No  more  land  should  be  given.    It  would  be 
useless  ;  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  in  this  climate 
would  not  pay.    As  regards  crofts  on  the  highlands,   dofta. 
a  man  who  is  able  to  work  for  a  farmer  for  hire  can 
rub  along  on  a  croft  of  10  or  12  acres,  his  family  help- 
ing him  to  work  it ;  but  in  that  high  country  they  live 
most  miserably.     Holding  a  small  portion  of  land  does 
not  help  a  labourer ;  40  acres  in  Upper  Banffshire  is 
the  smallest  holding  on  which  a  man  can  live  decently, 
and  to  this  he  must  give  the  whole  of  his  own  labour, 
and  that  of  his  family.    He  must  have  5002.  to  start 
free.     On  the  lower  ground  less  will  do,  as  crops  bulk 
more  largely,  and  stock  is  not  required  to  the  same 
extent  as  in   the  upper  country.     In  the  Laigh  of 
Moray,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  land  that  would  do 
in  much  smaller  holdings.    The  land  is  much  more 
productive  and  the    climate    much  better.      It  will 
always  be  necessary  to  have  some  servants  on  every 

farm  living  in  close  proximity  to  the  live  stock,  within 
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hearing  of  them  at  night.  Much  damage  is  often  done, 
G'9'9  hy  horses  breaking  loose  in  the  stable  at  night. 
Bothies  are  in  some  places  inhuman  and  injarious  to 
health,  as  well  as  to  morality.  Kitchens  are  mucu  to 
be  preferred.  Of  course  there  are  dirty  kitchens  too. 
The  sleeping  accommodation  is  seldom  good.  Sanitary 
inspection  has  thrown  much  light  on  this,  although 
from  mere  financial  reasons  the  reforms  will  not  be 
completed  for  some  time.  Some  lairds  hare  been 
attending  to  this  matter  for  years,  and  great  improve- 
ments are  in  progress.  Does  not  see  how  hours  can  be 
shortened  or  more  holidays  provided.  A  servant  takes 
two  feeing  markets  in  the  year,  and  generally  about  a 
week  besides,  fast  days,  &&  make  this  up.  He  is  paid 
his  wages  when  ill,  and  the  doctor  is  paid.  The  day  is 
long,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  this.  Yon 
cannot  change  the  working  of  crops  and  feeding  of 
stock  as  you  can  change  a  loom.  Saturday  is  the  worst 
day  for  a  half -holiday,  as  the  cattle-food  has  to  be 
collected  that  afternoon,  if  there  is  to  be  any  rest  on 
the  Sunday.    The  farm  servant  thrives  in  every  way. 

9.  WiLUAM  Forbes,  /(M-ma  600  acres  belonging  to  Lady 
Sectfield,  at  Cowhythe,  close  to  Forteoyt  Bcmffahire. 

Arable  and  pasture.  All  the  men  on  farm,  of  whom 
there  are  10,  are  married  men.  In  addition  has  two  or 
three  from  Portsoy,  who  are  hired  by  the  week.  En- 
gagements of  married  men  are  by  the  year.  An 
indefinite  engagentent  would  not  be  good  even  for  the 
men  themselves.  On  the  one  hand  servants  would 
give  warning  just  before  harvest,  while  a  master  again 
might  get  rid  of  a  good  many,  perhaps  half  his  men,  in 
the  dead  season  in  winter.  Servants  are  a  fickle  lot, 
and  are  easily  worked  on  by  agitators.  For  married 
men  with  houses  such  a  system  would  not  do  at  aU. 
Pays  8©me  of  the  married  men  11.  per  month,  without 
any  bargain  to  that  efiect.  Hears  no  complaints  of 
merchants'  charges.  As  soon  as  men  have  oeen  with 
witness  for  a  short  time,  they  do  without  advances. 
Even  the  married  men  put  by  money.  Out  of  my  10 
men  four  or  five  have  money  laid  by.  There  is  seldom 
a  change  with  me ;  my  men  stay,  and  our  relations  are 
always  pleasant.  Some  farmers  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  servants,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  how  to  do 
their  business.  They  get  a  rough  class  of  men  about 
them.  An  engaged  servant,  ploughman,  cattleman, 
or  shepherd  will  get  with  me  for  the  year  about — 
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In  money        -        - 

House  and  garden,  say 

Meal,  3J  bolls  (10  stone  to  the  boll), 

£       8. 

27    0 
2  10 

say        -            -        .          .         - 

"Warm  milk,  Scotch  pint  per  day  - 
Full  load  of  potatoes  and  as  much 

5  8 

6  10 

more  as  he  requires 
Coal        -        -            -            -        - 

1  10 
1     4 

Total 

44  1 
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In  addition  he  gets  his  coal  carted  for  him.  The 
men  are  extremely  anxious  that  these  allowances 
should  not  be  interfered  with  and  money  substituted 
for  them.  Then  their  wives  get  out-of-door  labour, 
that  is,  when  they  want  it,  for  we  have  no  bondagers. 
Labourers  get  le«.  per  week,  but  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  they  shall  remain  for  half  a  year ; 
women  a  little  less.  At  harvest  men  get  288. ;  women, 
who  may  be  the  wives  of  engaged  servants,  22«.  Has 
employed  from  16  to  20  men  for  last  five  years  for 
draining.  This  work  is  paid  by  the  piece ;  they  make 
from  16^.  to  30«.  per  week.  A  thrifty  wife  is  the  great 
matter  for  a  servant;  it  makes  all  the  difference. 
The  cottages  on  the  farms  are  suflBcient,  but  in  the 
district  generally  there  might  be  a  few  more.  Most 
of  the  cottages  are  not  modem,  but  are  comfortable. 
They  are  well  kept.  Goes  over  them  every  summer 
in  June  to  see  how  the  people  are  keeping  them.  A 
dirty  wife  makes  a  great  diflerence.  *'  I  have  seen  my 
best  man  just  miserable  because  of  a  dirty  wife."  New 
houses  are  colder.  People  prefer  thatch  to  slates  or 
tiles.  But-and-ben  with  bed  closet  is  the  style  preferred. 
My  married  men  have  plenty  accommodation,  and, 
indeed,  they  lodged  the  drainers  I  have  mentioned,  and 
also  harvesters,  which  shows  that  they  have  plenty  of 
room.  Thev  also  lodge  tradesmen's  apprentices  from 
Portsoy.  They  keep  poultry,  but  no  pig.  As  regards 
the  evening  work  in  summer  time  horses  are  out,  and 
there  is  no  evenin.g  work     In  winter  the  hprses  are 
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fed  at  six,  and  no  on:  ri^idd  oe  in  the  stable  alter 
that,  except,  perhaps,  the  grieve  to  give  a  look  round. 
Never  heard  a  grumble  about  length  of  hours,  but  is 
not  very  strict.  Gives  a  holiday  whenever  men  want 
it.  Relations  between  master  and  servant  are  very 
pleasant,  and,  as  I  said,  there  is  very  seldom  a  change. 
Crofts,  if  they  could  be  got,  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  older  men,  who  could  do  odd  jobs  for  the 
farmer,  while  he  coald  work  their  crofts  tor  them  to 
some  extent.  The  allotments  on  Lady  Seafield's  estates 
often  go  to  old  farm  servants,  and  this  is  a  most  excellent 
thing  for  them. 

10.  William  Fbases,    fai-ms    1,400  acres,  near  Elgin 

and  Forres,  of  which  400  belong  to  himself. 

Arable  and  cattle  feeding  and  some  dairying.     There  Labour 
is  not  such  abundance  of  labour  as  in  former  days.  raxh» 
Diminution  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  temporary  **"*• 
local  causes.     There  is  scarcely  any  immigration  at 
harvest  time.    A  few  come  from  the  high  parts  of 
Banfi*,  both  men  and  women.    There  is  more*  inteUi-  Compatt- 
gence  and  more  independence  than  there  used  to  be.  tivueffi- 
'' Perhaps  some  of  us  complain  of  that."    As  regards  alld^?* 
efficiency,  much  as  they  used  to  be.    Engagements  are  meriy- 
by  six  months  for  single,  by  the  year  for  married  men. 
Married  men  get  regular  advance  of  wages  at  rate  of 

11.  per  month.     Single  get  it  if  they  want  it,  and  no 
questions  are  isked.     There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  Adraom 
getting  advances.     It  has  come  to  be  the  rule,  and  th«nUe. 
there  is  no  need  to  stipulate  about  it.     An  indefinite  Amisstin- 
engagement  would  not  do,  looking  to  the  pressure  on  deOniiece- 
a  farmer  at  particular  seasons,  but  notice  would  be  f^^^ 
advantageous.  At  present  servants  will  give  no  answer  be  notiw. 
if  you  ask  their  intention  a  week  before  the  term. 
Breaches  of    engagement    are  far  too  eommon,  and 
maeters  have  no  remedy.    Cattlemen  much  the  same  Hoon. 
hours  as  ploughmen.    Men  are  not  themselves  required 

to  take  their  irons  te  the  smithy  unless  it  is  just  at 
the  door.     Women  have  the  same  hours  as  men.    No 
childreni  work  in  the  low  country.     Some  of  them  go 
into  the  high  country  for  it.    One  ploughman  will  Smulaj 
do  the  work  for  a  half-dozen  on  Sundays.    Cattlemen  '"^ 
are  tied  on  Sundays  through  the  winter.     They  may 
get  someone  to  help  them.  .  Married  ploughmen  get  ^*^ 
431.  ISs.  for  the  year,  reckoning  the  allowances.   Cattle- 
men get  the  same.     Single  men  get  12.  more  in  money. 
They    live    in    the  bothy,  with    allowances,     not  in 
kitchen.      Bothies  are  much  improved  ;    kept  clean. 
Sleeping  and  feeding  rooms  separate.     Old  plan  of 
sleeping  above  stables  very  much  gone  out.    Keep  good 
fires ;  comfortable  seats.      Elderly  woman,  a  plough- 
man's wife,  to  look  after  them ;   but  men  do  not  stay, 
whatever  you  try  to  do  for  them.     There  is  no  extra  Ham^t 
work  at  harvest  on  my  farms.    There  is  a  practice  in  ''"*^' 
some  places  of  working  extra  and  giving  beer  and  • 
bread.     I  do  not  do  it.     The  number  of  cottages  is  Cottage 
limited.     There  is  certainly  a  deficiency.     Farms  have  ^SEit 
been  made  larger,  and  the  old  houses  have  not  been 
kept  up.    There  is  a  want  of  houses,  but  building  is 
going  on  to  some  extent.    This  want  lowers  the  class 
of  servants.     Some  married  men  are  working  as  single 
men,  with  their  wives  and  families  living  in  Elgin  or 
Forres.     That  makes  the  husband  take  to  some  other 
employment  which  will  allow  him   to  live  with  his 
family.     Farm  servants  all  live  on  the  farm,  either  in 
bothy  or  in  cottages.    There  is  not  much  in  the  way  impw^ 
of  benefit  societies  or  any  organisations,  but  they  are  ^^ 
aiming  at  it.     Their  general   conditions  are  greatly  conditions. 
improved.     A  farm  servant  is  SI.  better  in  money  in 
the  last  26  years.    Houses  and  bothies   are  greatly 
ameliorated.     Most  save  money.    As  they  grow  older 
get  light  labouring  work.     There  are  cases  of  men 
taking  farms  who  have  been  farm  servants. 

11.  John  Hat,  once  a  farm  servant,  now  farms  240  acres 
in  Boyndie  Parish ;  got  some  assistance  to  enabh 
him  to  do  this ;  William  Joss,  25  years  a  servant, 
now  crofter  of  12  acres,  and  county  councillor; 
John  McRoBB,/arm  overseer;  all  from  neighbour- 
hood of  Banff. 

There  are  not  half  enough  cottages  for  servants. 
There  are  many  instances  of  married  men  with  wives 
and  families  living  at  a  distance,  with  whom,  you  maj- 
say  thev  are  hardly  acquainted.     Much  of  the  illegiti-  wanted 
macy  of  the  county  due  to  want  of  cottages ;  if  young  rotjaps 
man  could  get  a  cottage  he  would  marry.    Again,  a  ^"***^^'- 
man  labours  till  he  is  60.     Quitting  service,  he  has  to 
quit  his  cottage,  and  falls  away  into  town.    It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  he  had  a  cottage  independent 
of  his  service,  a  garden  which  he  could  labour  and, 
continuing  to  live  in  the  country,  do  odd  jobbs  for 
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farmers.  Day  labourers  like  this  aro  not  to  ba  got. 
There  are  plenty  of  odd  comers  about  farms  on  which 
such  cottages  could  be  built  without  inconvenience  to 
the  farmer.  Many  men  would  build  cottages  for 
themselves,  if  they  could  get  stances,  and  there  are 
building  societies  to  help.  If  the  cottages  cannot  be 
got  in  property,  they  should  bo  held  of  the  laird  rather 
than  of  the  farmer. .  The  laird  might  make  conditions 
so  as  not  to  hamper  a  farmer  by  filling  up  all  the 
cottages  with  people  who  would  not  or  could  not  help  in 
farm-work.  Such  cottages  as  there  are  are  mostly  good ; 
the  sanitary  authorities  see  to  this.  Some  are  not  very 
good  yet,  but  their  sanitary  condition  is  "  not  far  out." 
Water  supply  is  fair ;  dip-wells  in  many  cases.  For 
single  men  the  kitchen  is  the  general  rule.  Very  few 
bothies,  and  they  are  dying  out.  Some  young  men 
prefer  them,  as  giving  greater  independence,  but 
farmers  prefer  not  to  have  them,  and  the  lairds,  too, 
are  discouraging  them.  A  well-kept  bothy  is  well 
enough,  but  that  is  not  common.  As  regards  the 
sleeping  places — ^where  men  feed  in  the  kitchen— there 
18  a  great  improvement.  They  are  very  good  in  most 
places.  The  necessity  of  this  is  recognised.  Indefinite 
engagements  would  be  good  for  both  sides.  No  fear  of 
advantage  being  taken  of  master  at  harvest.  Allow- 
ances a  good  plan ;  otherwise  a  man  would  have  to 
range  the  country  for  milk  and  other  things.  A  single 
man  might  lay  by  half  of  the  money  he  gets.  Muiy 
lay  by  as  much  as  202.  pw  ammim.  His  expenditure 
might  fairly  be  stated:  Sunday  clothes,  2f.  10«. ; 
working  clothes,  2Z. ;  boots,  two  pairs,  \l.  I69. ;  shirts, 
&o,,  11.  ha. ;  washing,  12.  6«. ;  pocket  money,  tobacco, 
Ac,  22.  10*. ;  total,  112.  17».  iut  a  married  mon,  who 
does  justice  to  his  family,  has  very  little  to  spare. 
The  great  evil,  however,  is  the  want  of  perma- 
nent homes.  The  absorption  of  small  holdings  into 
large  farms  is  stopped.  Hours  of  work  are  not  so 
long ;  nothing  to  what  they  were.  There  is  no  late 
snppering  of  the  horses  here.  Irons  are  not  carried  to 
the  blacksmith  by  the  horsemen ;  an  **  orra  *'  man  does 
that.  Apart  from  the  want  of  a  home,  a  farm  servant 
as  well  off  as  any  other  labourer,  except  that  some 
of  them  have  cleaner  work.  Railway  servants,  for 
instance,  will  get  15«.  to  17*.  per  week,  but  then  they 
will  pay  10«.  for  lodgings.  There  are  mo  difficulties 
about  holidays.  A  holiday  is  never  refused.  Cattle- 
men get  helped  on  Sundays  by  an  '•  orra "  man. 
"Women  workers  are  not  to  be  got.  There  is  not  an 
out- woman  in  the  two  parishes  of"  Banff  and  Boyndie. 
Allotments  of  half  an  acre  are  rather  too  much,  unless 
a  man  has  a  family.  (Mr.  Hay  thinks  that  half  an 
acre  is  the  proper  size.)  Many  men,  grieves  most  of 
them,  have  a  cow.  For  her  keep  they  have  102.  deducted 
from  their  wages.  Others  have  one  of  the  farmer's 
cows  set  apart  for  them,  so  much  being  deducted  from 
their  wages.  Some  do  not  want  this.  Where  there  is 
a  large  mmily  it  is  a  good  thing.  Mr.  Joss  says  the 
siee  of  my  croft  is  12  acres,  and  it  is  good  land ;  I  have 
paid  as  much  as  22.  hs.  an  acre  for  it.  It  is  either  too 
small  or  too  large.  If  a  man  is  to  do  nothing  but 
manage  his  croft,  he  should  have  20  to  22  acres.  If  he 
is  to  work  at  other  things  five  acres  is  enough.  A 
farmer  will  work  five  acres  for  you,  and  as  he  can  do 
this  at  one  **  yoking  "  he  thinks  nothing  of  it.  If  you 
are  to  have  a  horse  for  yourself,  have  enough  land  to 
keep  him  fully  occupied.  The  relations  of  masters  and 
servants  are  pleasant  enough  in  this  district.  The 
antagonistic  feeling  is  in  districts  where  large  farms 
have  a  monopoly. 

12.  Mr.  W.  J.  McKBUzra,  editor  of  the  "  Moray  and 
Nairn  Express  "  and  hiinself  a  farmer,  writes  : — 

What  the  Scottish  ploughmen  want: — Comfort- 
able dwelling-houses,  and  more  of  them.  There 
should  be,  at  the  very  least,  one  married  man's 
jcottskge  to  each  hundred  acres.  The  building  of  cot- 
tages should  be  encouraged  by  a  Joan  from  the 
Treasury  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Artizans  Dwellings  Act. 

That,  in  accordance  with  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck's 
English  Act,  compensation  be  given  to  occupiers  of 
cottage  gardens  for  crops  left  in  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  their  tenancies ;  also  that  compensation  may  be 
claimed  from  occupiers  for  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  garden  or  neglecting  its  cultivation. 

That  the  established  legal  term  for  payment  of 
wages  in  farm  service  be  once  a  month,  and  that  all 
engagements  shall  remain  valid  tjntil  terminated  by  a 
month's  notice  on  either  side. 
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B.-Vi. 
That  there   shall  be  on  every  farm  six  registered      Moray, 
holidays  every  year,  the  dates  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  meet      "^NAiEirf 
the  convenience  of  different  parties.  — 

This  is  a  ticklish  point  which  Parliament  cannot  deal  Hours, 
with  satisfactorily,  as  the  necessities  of  'arm  work 
vary  with  the  seasons.  Like  the  rate  of  wages,  it  must 
be  regulated  by  an  understanding  between  masters  and 
men.  If  shorter  hours  are  desired,  they  can  easily  be 
brought  about  without  legal  compulsion,  only  it 
should  bo  quite  clear  that  if  a  servant  is  asked  to 
work  extra  time,  ho  can  compel  payment  for  the  extra 
hours,  as  in  other  trades. 

These  aro  in  the  main  the  lines  on  which  the  plough- 
men regularly  employed  in  working  horses  on  the  farm 
desire  reform.  They  have  no  time  to  cultivate  land  of 
their  own,  and  no  desire.  But  for  those  of  their 
number  who  have  made  a  little  money  and  would  like 
small  holdings  of  their  own,  the  way  should  be  made 
easy.  It  would  encourage  thrift  in  them,  prevent 
depopulati<m,  and  make  country  life  more  attractive. 
Therefore  we  shall  state  shortly  our  opinion  of  what 
the  Scottish  county  districts  need. 

For  the  benefit  of  day  labourers  and  residents  in 
small  villages,  as  alreaay  commented  on,  facility  to 
acquire  allotments,  as  in  England. 

A  Sn^ll  Holdings  Act  empowering  the  oouaty 
council  to  acquire  land  in  suitable  localities*  either 
by  lease  or  porch^^e,  for  the  erection  of  small  holdings 
varying  in  siae  from  15  to  30  aores.  The  county 
counoiU  aocording  to  the  prii^ciple  of  Mr,  Bitohie's 
Allotment  Act,  may  cM^quire  the  l^nd  by  voluntary 
arrangement,  or,  if  necessary,  by  compulsion^  and 
OQcupy  the  position  of  landlord  to  the  occupiers  in 
those  cases  where  other  arrangements  cannot  be  made. 
The  money  for  buying  the  land  to  be*  advanced  by  the 
Treasury  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  1002.  as  an  aid  to  provide 
buildings.  [Many  will  prefer  to  lease  the  small 
holdings  as  tenants,  because  it  is  almost  all  a  working 
man  can  do  to  find  money  enough  for  stock  and  imple- 
ments, let  alone  buildihgs  and  land.  A  farm  servant, 
if  he  begins  early,  may  with  strict  economy  save  1602. 
to  1802.  by  the  time  he  reaches  35  years,  but  not  much 
more,  ana  only  the  steadiest,  who  will  be  the  aspirants 
to  small  holdmgs,  can  do  even  this.  That  sum  will  be 
all  required  to  provide  stocking  for  a  15  to  20  acre^. 
holding.  We  see  it  is  proposed  tnat  Government  shall 
advance  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  that  the  occupiers  may 
be  expected  to  advance  the  other  fourth  and  provide 
buildings.  Yery  few  could  do  so  in  addition  to  the 
stock  or  the  farm,  and  such  a  condition  will  render 
such  an  Act  practically  inoperative.  The  principle  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act  should  be  adhered  to  right  through. 
Let  us  suppose  a  20  acre  holding  at  12.  per  acre.  Price, 
25  years'  purchase  =  5002.  -f  1002.  as  an  aid  to  erect 
bilildings  =  6002.  at  3  per  cent,  interest  =  182.  rent,  or, 
if  sooner  repayable,  3J  per  cent.  =  212.  rent.  Many 
men  would  gladly  go  in  tor  this.  But  if  they  haye  to 
provide,  to  begin  with,  one-fourth  the  purchase  price, 
i.e.,  1502.  +  2002.  for  stock  and  implements  =  3502.,  it 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  fatal  to  the  scheme.  Very 
few  farm  servants  could  aspire  to  such  a  holding.  The 
providing  of  buildings  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
If  small  holdings  are  to  succeed,  there  must  be  some 
aid  given.  It  can  best  be  done  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated,  by  adding  the  money  to  the  purchase  price. 
One  hundred  pounds  advanced  in  this  way  would 
greatly  aid  a  thrifty  man  in  providing  modest  acooon- 
modation,  especially  as  in  many  cases  it  might  be 
possible  to  select  land  for  a  small  holding  on  which  a 
cottar's  house  already  stands.] 

18.    Gbo.    Mackessaok,    Ardgye,    Aloes,   Moranf,  along 

with   hie  father  farms   seven  arable  fa/rmSy  with 

an  a^srea^  of  l,7o0  acres. 

Labour  is  very  scarce  ;  due  to  emigration  some  years 

ago  ;  now  to  railways  in  course  of  construction ;  both 

ploughmen  and  casual  labourers  scarce  ;  all  the  women's 

work  that  can  now  be  got  is  got  from  ploughmen's 

wives ;  there  is  no  immigration  of  women  even  in 

harvest  time ;  men  come  from  the  high  country  of 

Banffshire  before  their  own  harvest   is    ready,   this 

district  being  four  or  five  weeks  earlier ;  no  difficulty 

'  accordingly  in  getting  harvest  workers  at  a  wage. 

Women  (day  labourers),  1890-91,  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per   Women's 
day ;  1891-92.  Is.  6i.,  this  for  winter  wage.     In  hoeing  ^a«e*- 
time,  1890,  Is.  3d. ;  1891,  Is.  M. ;  1892,  1«.  9d.  per  day. 
In  harvest  time  (four  weeks'  work  being  guaranteed 
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them),  1890,  28.  9d.  ;  1891,  Se.  2d.    When  working  at 
mill,  1890-91,  1«.  6d. ;  1891-92,  2s. 

In  harvest  time  again  they  get  la.  of  arles,  and  beer 
and  bread,  say.  Is.  per  week  extra. 

A  labourer  engaged  for  the  whole  year  to  do  any 
work,  except  with  horses,  some  of  them  being  engaged 
by  the  year,  gets  2«.  6d.  per  diem  in  tlu^  winter 
months,  2s.  Sd.  in  spring  and  summer ;  in  harvest  he 
got,  in  1890,  22s.  per  week ;  in  1891,  26s. 

Labourers  engaged  for  a  day  only  get  3*.  per 
day,  and  Ss,  6d.  when  working  at  the  mill;  their 
bluest  wages  are,  as  already  stated,  for  permanent, 
with  bread,  beer,  and  Is.  of  arles ;  harvest  labourers 
coming  from  a  distance  are  lodged  in  bothies. 

Ploughmen,  married :  they  are  engaged  at  the  March 
feeing  market  to  come  the  following  Whitsunday  ;  in 
March  1891  there  was  a  rise  of  II,  on  their  wage  for 
the  year ;  in  March  1892  a  further  rise  of  21, ;  and, 
again,  before  Whitsunday,  another  12. ;  the  current 
rate  is  lU.  IQs.  for  half  year ;  a  cattleman  gets  10^. 
more  in  the  half  year ;  a  grieve  gets  II.  more  in  the 
year  than  a  ploughman ;  a  shepherd  gets  same  as  a 
ploughman  when  engaged  by  the  year ;  for  the  winter 
of  1889  he  got  16«.  per  week ;  for  1890,  16«. ;  for  1891, 
178. ;  single  ploughmen  get  II.  lOs.  in  the  half  year  more 
than  the  married ;  they  live  in  bothies ;  they  get  no 
food  in  kitchen,  as  there  is  no  resident  fiurmer ;  on  six 
of  our  farms  there  is  no  kitchen  ;  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  bothies,  which  are  now  fairly  comfortable ; 
there  are  two  common  rooms,  one  for  eating,  and  one 
for  sleeping;  the  woman  who  milks  the  cows  looks 
after  the  cleaning  of  them,  and  does  some  of  the 
cooking ;  the  men  light  their  own  fires. 

As  regards  allowances  they  may  be  thus  stated, 
viz. : — 


£    s. 

House  and  garden 

-    3    0  in  the  year 

Meal,  66  stone 

-    5    8 

Coals,  24  cwt.  driven  - 

-     1  12 

Wood,  6  loads,  driven 

-    1    0 

Potatoes 

-    4    0 

Milk 

-    1    0 

Total  £16    0 
Add  29Z.  of  money  for  year    29    0 


Total  emoluments 


£46    0 
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The  potatoes  are  allowed  in  this  way :  the  master 
gives  seed  potatoes,  dung,  and  land.  The  milk  is  paid 
tor,  but  at  half  market  rates.  The  advantage  of  selling 
milk  is  that  if  milk  is  scarce,  as  at  certain  seasons  it 
must  be,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  disputes 
and  grumbling,  as  if  a  certain  quantity  had  to  be  given. 
The  advantage  of  the  half-price  is  represented  by  the 
11.  stated  above  for  a  year.  Ten  and  a  half  days  must 
be  deducted  from  the  working  year,  viz.,  New  Year, 
Christmas,  March  feeing  market,  summer  holiday,  one 
holiday  after  each  of  the  terras,  to  enable  men  to  go 
and  pay  bills,  Ac,  two  fast  days  after  nine;  these 
amount  to  7J  days,  and  three  days  off  for  sickness  on 
an  average  gives  lOj  days.  Under  this  deduction  the 
wages  above  calculated  give  17«.  lOd.  per  week,  with 
no  broken  time.  Then,  further,  masters  in  case  of 
more  serious  sickness,  hold  themselves  bound  to  pay 
wages  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Single  men  get  the  same  quantity  of  meal  and  milk 
allowed  them.  They  have  no  set  allowance  of  fire  or  of 
potatoes,  the  latter  they  get  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Married  men  do  not  shift  much ;  on  our  farms  24 
men  with  houses;  at  last  term  18  re-engaged.  This 
about  an  average.  But  of  nine  single  men,  four 
remained,  five  were  now.  Labourers  with  houses,  too, 
do  not  shift  much.  Married  men  look  out  for  good 
houses  and  stay.  Houses  are  in  good  order.  Size  is 
generally  two  rooms  and  a  bed-closet  Do  not  all  have 
closet.  No  privies  as  a  rule.  Servants  will  not  clean 
their  privies.  Would  never  build  one  for  a  cottage. 
Create  a  nuisance.  Then  there  is  a  shed  for  coals,  and 
a  hen-house.  No  pigs  are  allowed.  There  are  five 
married  labourers  on  the  farms  with  houses,  i.e.,  not 
ploughmen.  They  pay  a  rent,  and  if  they  get  a  house 
are  bound  to  work  on  the  farm.  Other  labourers  come 
from  Burghead  and  other  villages.  Single  men  shift 
a  good  deal,  but  this  no  evil ;  shift  from  mere  love  of 
change,  and  freauently  come  back  again  and  again. 
Witness  thinks  this  gives  them  experience,  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Quality  of  bothy  accommodation  makes 
no  difference.    There  are  no  complaints  of  long  hours  at 


diadgorj. 
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any  time.    Money  is  advanced  between  terms,  IL  or    Auucct 
21.  at  a    time.       This    is    a    regular    thing,  and  no       nnu 
questions  are  asked.    The  general  relations  of  employer    ^^^^^^^ 
and  employed  are  very  good.     If  engagements  were  Adnm 
not   for  regular  terms,  the   farmer  on  the  one  hand  J2^ 
might  be  left  in  the  lurch  at  busy  times,  e.g.^  harvest, 
while  the  servant  might  be  dispensed  with  in  dead 
winter  months. 

14.  WiLLiui  Malcolm,  Inspector  of  Foor,  Nairn;  also 
farms  400  a^res  near  jTatrn,  arable  land. 

Labour,  t.e.,  day  labour  is  very  scarce,  and  plough-  saratyof 
men    and  cattlemen    not    over    abundant.     To    some  laboor. 
extent  this  is  due  to  temporary  causes,  but  as  regards 
day  labour,  caused  by  the  fact  that  cottages  have  been  Canaetofii 
allowed  to  fall  down,  and  day  labourers  have  no  place 
to  live  in  the  country.     The  men  who  are  got  are   as 
efficient  as  formerly.    Other  districts  in  mis  respect 
are  very  like  the  Nairn  district.    Houses  are  being 
gradually  built  over  the  district.    Not  many  bothies  in  Notnur 
the  district,  the  kitchen  system  prevails  for  single  men.  boihiei. 
No   cases  of   married  men  living  apart   from    their 
families.    Very  few  women  workers  to  be  got,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  houses.    Li  harvest  it  is  exceptional  to 
work  extra  hours.    Children  get  a  half-wage,  and  work  ChOdnn'i 
at  any  spare  time  they  have ;  farmers  are  glad  to  get  l*^^^* 
them,  and  they  are  glad  to  work.    At  14  they  begin  to 
go  out  regularly,  but  the  best  are  attracted  into  towns,   qo  to  towns 
not  so  much   from   money  advantages,  as  to   escape  ^ 
drudgery  of  country  labour.    This  is  fully  as  true  of 
girls  as  boys.    They  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
trying  conditions  of  town  work.     Cattlemen  have  no 
set  hours.    No  women  work  among  the  cattle.     A  good 
cattleman  is  left  a  good  deal  to  himself  as  regards 
hours.    In  summer  have  very  little  to  do  on  Sundays. 
In  winter  get  an  occasional  Sunday,  by  ploughmen 
doing  something  for  them.     Where    there   are    two 
cattlemen,  one    takes    the    Sunday    work.      Average 
wages  for  ploughmen  and  cattlemen  may  be  stated  at 
452.  for  the  year,  including  allowances.    In  hay-time 
the  job  of  cutting  sometimes  let  at  4».  per  acre.     Hired 
man  in  harvest  get  26s.  to  328.  per  week,  women  ]8f. 
to  22s.  per  week,  without  food.     This  rate  is  a  great 
increase  on  the  rates  of  two  years  ago,  which  were  11. 
to  lbs.  respectively.    As  regards  allowances,  married 
men  get  two  bolls  of  potatoes  at  lifting,  and  '*  harvest 
potatoes  "  for  a  month  before  the  general  lifting,  just 
as  they  want  them  (a  boll  is  12  bushels).    A  gneTe 
generally  keeps  a  cow,  which  goes  with  the  master's 
cows.     Some  of  the  married  men  keep  a  few  fowls. 
No  pigs  are  kept.    Bees  are  very  exceptional.     The 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  are,  as  a 
rule,  good.     Great  annoyance  has  been  caused  of  late 
years  by  servants  at  feeing  markets  engaging  with 
several  employers,  and  not  copiing  home  at  the  term. 

The  general  condition  of  ploughmen,  cattlemen,  and  qwxi^ 
shepherds  should  be  good,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  condition. 
ordmary  tradesman.  Their  wages  and  perquisites  are 
very  much  better  than  they  were  20  or  30  years  ago, 
in  many  cases  doubled.  At  same  time,  their  style  of 
living  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  old,  nor  are  they 
so  provident.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  wages  are  afi 
used  up  by  the  term  day.  The  thrifty  and  careful  man 
can,  and  does,  lay  something  apart  for  the  rainy  day,  or 
to  better  his  position,  but  this  is  exceptional.  The 
work  of  the  farm  has,  year  by  year,  been  made  much 
simpler  and  not  nearly  so  laborious.  Machinery  has 
now  taken  very  much  the  place  of  manual  labour,  and 
the  implements  used  are  of  such  a  light  and  hardy 
nature  to  those  formerly  in  use,  that  all  things  con- 
sidered, farm  servants  should  be  as  comfortable  and 
contented  as  any  class. 

Cottages  for  ploughmen  have  been  improved   and  QjHk^ 
increased  in  number  of  late,  but  more  of  them  are  still 
required. 

Cottages  for  ordinary  farm  labourers  have  been 
allowed  to  get  into  decay  and  become  not  habitable  for 
many  years.  The  labourer  and  his  family  have  thus 
been  forced  to  go  into  towns,  which  was  a  great 
mistake.  He  could  always  find  congenial  employment 
on  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  his  children  engaged 
by  the  farmer,  and  from  their  youth  trained  to  the 
work  of  the  farm. 

Farm  servants  have  chances  of  taking  farms.  It  is, 
of  course,  exceptional  for  them  to  do  so,  but  cases  do 
occur.  There  is  not  much  change  in  the  size  of  fa^rms. 
The  smallest  are  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  district;  smtU*"* 
run  as  small  as  20  acres,  but  very  few  less  than  40  acres. 
The  average  rent  is  a  little  less  than  11.  an  acre.  The  bcdL 
wages,  when  not  saved,  go  in  tea,  fish,  and  other  extra 
articles  of  food  to  a  large  extent     The  want  of  cottages,  J^LjIir 
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and  the  cohftequent  i*esort  at  JftbourerS  to  the  town  is  k 
great  mistake.  The  labourers  could  always  find  con- 
l^pEBE.  genial  employment  on  neighbouring  farms,  and  his 
children  found  work  from  their  youth  and  learned  farm 
work. 

16.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  at  Portsiovyn  on  Colonel 
CampheU  of  Troup  estaie,  fcurmi  800  axfres  in  foy/r 
wpan'ote  holdvnge  in  parish  of  Ga/mrisy  Banffshire. 

Arable  and  pasture ;  200  or  300  acres  in  permanent 
nasture.    The  farms  lie  along  the  coast,  near  several 
fishing  villages,  and  at  west  are  bounded  by  high  hill 
land.    Grets  plenty  labourers,  not  from  fishing  popu- 
lation but  from  labourers  who  have  houses  in  fishing 
villages,  and  from  children  and  wives  of  small  holders. 
These  workers  get  2«.  6<2.  per  day,  with  food ;  women 
1«.  6<2.,  with  food.    Women  very  scarce.    The  food  is 
dinner  and  supper.    Is  bound  to  give  breakfast  also, 
but  they  generally  take  that  at  home.     More  cottages 
on  farm  than  are  required  for  servants.     Sub-lets  them 
to  others.     Most  men  on  farm  are  single.     Finds  them 
cheaper.     They  do  as  much  work,  although  they  have 
not  tne  same  experiencef.    All  fed  in  kitchen  of  house. 
In  farm-houses  where  witness  does  not  live  a  house- 
keeper is  kept  to  look  after  the  men  and  to  attend  to 
the  oows.    They  thus  get  better  food  than  in  a  bothy. 
It  is   impossible  now  to  get  men  to  go  into  a  bothy. 
Never  heard  any  complaints  about  sleeping  accommo- 
dation.   The  working  of  the  Public  Health  Act  has 
done   much  to  improve  this,  although  few  yet  would 
meet   all  its  requirements.     Farmers  insist  on  better 
accommodation   in  all    new    steadings.      Privies  are 
generally  provided,  but  arc  rarely  used,  except  in  coarse 
weather.     The  present  system  of  engagements  is  the 
best.     The  market  rate  is  made  every  six  months  ;  this 
is  mofit  satisfactory.    A  man  going  to  market  is  open 
for  competition.     It  would    lead   to  difficulties  if  a 
farmer  were  to  go  and  compete  for  his  neighbour's 
men.     Young  men,  who  change  most,  are  all  the  better 
for  changing,  and  witness  doubts  if  any  alteration  of 
system  would  make  them  more  constant  in  their  places. 
It  would  be    a  great  thing  if  careful  men  who  have 
saved  money  could  get  feus,  say  }  acre.    They  much 
prefer  to  have  houses  of  their  own.     The  crofters  are 
the   salvation  of  Gamrie ;   they  make  a   nursery  for 
labourers,  and    supply    the    best    class  of   servants. 
Crofts  are  too  big  to  give  men  while  they  are  in  service. 
When  they  retire  they  might  take  a  croft  of  from  20  to 
30  acres,  and  with  a  little  assistance,   either    from 
family  or  from  neighbouring  farmers,  they  could  wbrk 
these . 
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16.  William  Bobbatsov.  Farmer  at  Idnkwood,  close  to 
Elgin,  fwrms  686  a&res  there  amd  197  acres  further 
south  some  sie&  m/Ues,     All  arable. 

Labour  is  more  plentiful  this  year  than  it  was,  but 
last  year  wa^  the  worst  ever  known  in  his  experience. 
This  year  there  is  no  difiRculty  in  getting  servants. 
Married  men  stay  fairly  well  in  their  places.     Has 
never  had  any  trouble  with  servants  leaving  when 
wages  are  coming  down.     Is  aware  that  engagements 
ma^e  at  feeing  markets  are  not  always  kept,  but  thinks 
that   this  does  not  happen  where  a  master  has  the 
character  of  treating  his  servants  well.     Single  men 
move  a  good  deal ;  tnoir  treatment  by  the  master  does 
not  make  much  difference  on  this.     If  the  foreman 
leaves  they  all  leave  with  him.    They  like  to  be  free 
on  the  market  day  to  watch  the  rate  of  wages  that  are 
going;  they  do  not  like  to  stop  at  a  reduction.     In 
Mr.  Robertson's  opinion  engagements  should  be  for  no 
definite  period.     There  should  be  a  week's  notice ,  to 
cjuit  on  either  side,  and  a  week's  wages  should  always 
be  kept  in  hand,    Mr.  Robertson  is  not  afVaid  of  this 
leading  to  any   sudden    abandonment  of  service    at 
special  seasons,  e.g.,  at  harvest,  and  consequent  em- 
barrassment to  the  farmer.     There  is  no  fear  of  this  if 
servants  are  well  treated.   As  regards  harvest,  servants 
should  be  bound  to  worjc  extra  for  extra  pay.     The 
better  disposed  of  them  work  as  it  Ls  without  complaint, 
but  it  is  not  very  agreeable  sometimes.    They  get  no 
extra  pay  at  present,  but  some  refreshment  is  ti^lven. 
Relations  of  masters  and  servants  are  pl-^tty  goSd. 
Has  had  no  trouble  with  servants,  eirbept  bne'yoar, 
when  he  had  a  grieve  who  did  notunde^tan^his  work. 
As  a  rule  finds  servants  willing  to  look  after  their 
master's  interests,  attentive  and  willing  to  do  anything 
they  are  asked  to  do,  if  asked  in  a  proper  way.     **  They 
**  take  as  much  interest  in  my  affairs,  and  put  themselves 
'*  as  much  about  for  me  as  I  would  for  myself."     Does 
not  interfere  between  grieve  and  servants.   That  is  not  a 
good  plan.    Men  are  more  intelligent  than  they  used 
K    77400. 


to  be*  There  need  never  be  any  trouble  with  them  if 
the  master  manages  them  with  good  temper.  Has 
always  noticed  that  a  servant  who  takes  an  interest  in 
his  master's  affairs  will  never  be  out  of  place,  and  will 
always,  get  11.  more  of  wages.  There  is  a  deficiency  of 
cottages.  The  best  thing  is  if  a  family  can  be  got  for 
one  of  the  cottages,  a  father  and  perhaps  two  sons,  all 
to  work  on  the  farm ;  home  associations  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best.  Single  men  live  in  the  bothy.  Once 
or  twice  have  had  a  married  man  among  them,  with 
wife  and  flamily  living  in  New  Elgin.  The  want  of 
labourers*  houses  in  the  country  makes  labourers 
scarce.  Bothies  are  in  manv  instances  more  comfort- 
able than  they  were,  but  could  not  say  that  there  is  a 
general  improvement.  The  state  of  the  bothy  depends 
a  great  deal  on  how  the  men  conduct  themselves,  and 
with  a  good  foreman  in  the  bothy,  everything  goes 
right.  But  one  ill-conditioned  man  may  spoil  the 
bothy  for  all.  Sometimes  they  prefer  to  cook  their 
own  food.  At  Linkwood  the  groom's  wife  looks  after 
the  bothy,  cleans  it,  makes  beds,  bakes,  Ac.  Besides 
that  she  looks  after  the  poultry  and  assists  in  milking 
the  cows.  The  milk  and  meal  given  out  for  the  bothy 
are  not  measured.  The  extra  meat  is  a  bagatelle.  In 
some  bothies  the  men  spend  a  great  deal  in  groceries. 
They  are  bound  to  do  so,  if  there  is  no  one  to  prepare 
their  food.  This  system,  i.e.,  system  followed  by  wit- 
ness, has  all  advantages  of  kitchen  system,  and,  indeed, 
is  more  expensive  to  the  farmer.  The  men  sell  meal 
sometimes.  Their  allowance  is  33  stone  in  the  half  year, 
and  they  may  sell  about  10  stone.  Some  save  a  good  deal 
of  money.  So  far  back  as  1867,  case  of  ploughman 
who  lived  in  kitchen  and  had  101.  IQs.  in  the  half  year. 
That  man  kept  himself  well,  and  told  witness  he  laid  by 
lOZ.  a  year.  They  save  money  and  retire  into  towns, 
doing  odd  jobs.  If  there  were  cottages  to  be  had  in 
the  country  they  would  go  to  them,  and  be  available 
for  work  as  country  labourers.  The  cottages  are  fairly 
\yell  kept,  and  gardens  also.  .Some  take  a  pride  in 
them,  some  do  not.     A  good  ploughman  will  get  alto- 

§  ether,  including  all  allowances,  more  than  ibl.  a  year, 
[en  are  in  stables  at  5,  but  not  at  work  in  the  field 
till  6.30.  The  precise  time  a  man  is  at  work  depends 
upon  how  far  he  has  to  go  to  his  work.  As  regards 
the  grooming  of  the  horses,  it  depends  on  whether  a 
man  takes  an  interest  in  his  horses  or  not,  how  this 
part  of  the  work  is  done.  If  a  man  does  take  an  inte- 
rest, he  does  not  require  to  be  told  what  to  do  or  when 
to  do  it.  Horses  are  sorted  at  seven  as  a  rule  in  the 
winter.  The  men's  irons  are  sent  for  them  to  the  smithy, 
which  is  a  good  way  ofl"  here.  But  even  if  it  is  close 
this  should  be  done  for  them.  When  a  man  has  done  a 
good  day's  work  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  this. 

17.  Jambs  Scott.    Farmer  on  Tearie,  Moray,  from  Lord 

MoTOAf. 

Farmed  in  district  for  nearly  40  years.  Labour  much 
scarcer  ;  contracts  not  kept  when  made  in  consequence. 
Yery  diflBcult  to  get  outworkers.  Cause  of  this,  over- 
educafion,  which  leads  them  into  towns  to  shops, 
telegraph  offices.  &c.,  and  tempts  them  to  despise 
manual  labour.     This  specially  true  of  girls. 
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18.  A.  B.  Stuabt.  Inverfiddich,  Graigellachie,  Banff- 
shire, farms  180  acres,  a/nd  has  1,000  acres  hiU 
pasture.  Secretary  Spey,  Avon,  and  Fiddichside 
Farmers'  Clvb. 

It  is  diflficult  now  to  get  trained  servants  ;  they  are  Trained 
not  brought  up  as  children  now-a-days  in  the  country  ;  J^J^** 
they  live  in  villages  for  the  lack  of  cottages  in  the 
country.     The  best  servants  used  to  be  raised  in  the 
country  in  their  fathers'  cottages,  the  fathers  being 
themselves  ploughmen  or  labourers,  or  perhaps  crofters. 
There  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty  now  in  getting  har- 
vesters.   Twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years  ago,  men  stayed 
better  in  their  i)laces,  and  took  more  interest  in  their 
master's  work.     That  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  brought  up  to  farm  work  as  they  used  to 
be.     Ploughman,  with  witness,  will  get    £15  10    0  in   Wages, 
the  half  year.     He  will  also  get  3J  bolls 

of  meal        .        -        -  -  -         3    5    0 

Three  English  pints  of  warm  milk 
daily    ,.       -,.  -  -  -         2    5    6 

Poiatoes  as  he-  requires,  say    -  -         0  10    0 


Total 


£21  10    6; 


They  live  in  bothy,  because  there  are  no  cottages  to 
give,  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  set  down  they 
get  fire,  lodging,^  and  service.    In  the  bothy  it  is  the  Bothy 
rule   in  Banffshire  to  give  service,  *.«.,  a  woman  to  Wtchen. 
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cook,  clean,  &c.  The  kitchen  is,  perhaps,  more  common 
in  Banffshire.  Either  is  good  if  well  managed.  Three 
or  four  holidays  might  be  given  to  each  servant  in  the 
year.  Witness  does  so  himself,  but  a  regular  holiday  or 
half -holiday  for  all  would  not  do,  because  stock  and 
horsos  must  be  looked  after,  and  there  would  be  no 
one  left  to  do  it.  The  terms  of  engagement  should  be 
indefinite.  Notice  of  a  month  or  a  fortnight  would  be 
sufficient  Men  should  be  paid  once  a  month  or  fort- 
night, an  instalment  always  being  kept  in  hand.  At 
? resent  the  men  like  to  take  the  chance  of  the  market, 
'here  is  a  sort  of  code  of  honour  that  if  one  goes,  all 
go.  Sometimes  bring  back  from  the  market  the  very 
men  who  went  there  in  the  morning.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  such  a  system  leading  to  any  difnculties  at  harvest ; 
I  am  not  afraid  to  risk  it ;  that  idea  is  a  mere  bogie, 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  Married  men  are  not  and  should 
not  be  in  the  same  position.  They  have  houses,  and 
they  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  move.  Their 
terms  of  engagements,  i.e.,  engagements  by  the  year, 
made  in  March,  and  lasting  from  Whit  Sunday  to 
Whit  Sunday,  are  well  enough.  Their  wages  should 
be  paid  monthly  or  fortnightly  like  the  single  men. 
Men  often  get  advances  at  present.  It  is  quite  a 
custom  to  give  them.  Men  do  save  and  lake  small 
farms,  but  they  are  difficult  to  get,  for  small  farms  are 
still  being  thrown  together.  A  but  and  ben  with  a 
bed-closet  is  the  best  type  of  cottage.  Anything  more 
is  too  expensive  to  furnish,  and  gives  a  deal  of  trouble 
to  keep.  Duke  of  B>ichmond*s  excellent  houses.  There 
should  be  a  garden  extending  perhaps  to  half-an-acre. 
Anvthing  beyond  that  is  an  absurdity.  **  Three  acres 
and  a  cow  "  may  do  for  a  villager ;  for  a  farm  servant 
it  is  a  piece  of  nonsense.  The  farm-servant  could  not 
manage  it.  There  are  no  trades  unions  organised  in 
the  district.  The  Gowan  Guild,  which  was  started 
some  years  ago,  was  pooh-poohed  by  the  farm-servants. 

19.  John  P.   Stuart,  farmer  at  Orbliston,  near  Elgin, 

on  the  DuJce  of  Bichfnond*8  estate. 

One  of  his  Grace's  largest  farmers.  Labour  is 
scarce.  This  is  duo  in  part  to  emigration,  and  it  is 
the  best  men  that  go.  Employs  nine  married  men,  all 
with  houses.  Fivo  or  bix  in  the  bothy,  single  men ; 
provides  food  allowances  for  them.  Each  man  has  a 
separate  compartment  to  sleep  in,  a  separate  room 
l)artitionod  off.  That  has  existed  at  Orbliston  for 
many  years.  There  is  more  regard  paid  to  the  men*s 
comfort  generally  now  a-days  than  formerly.  Bothies 
are  better.  Kitchen  system  not  so  good.  Would  be 
impossible  for  witness,  who  has  a  big  family  of  his 
own.  Better  accommodation  in  the  bothy  seems  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  migratory  habits  of  the  men. 
Single  men  move  every  half  year.  Married  men  stay 
better.  They  give  and  get  three  months'  notice.  Men 
will  not  re  engage  before  coming  to  the  market.  They 
want  to  see  the  ruling  prices  at  the  market.  Breaches 
of  engagement  are  very  common  at  the  market. 
Monthly  engagements,  i.e.,  indefinite  engagement  with 
months'  warning  would  be  much  better.  Experience 
with  domestic  servants  shows  this.  There  is  some 
plausibility  in  idea  that  a  farmer  might  be  thrown  into 
a  difficulty  by  his  servants  at,  e.g.,  harvest,  when 
the  work  must  be  done  without  delay,  but  the  period 
of  j.otica  would  sauare  this,  and  besides,  servants 
would  be  careful  about  doing  this,  since  a  master,  if 
inclined,  might  dispense  with  several  during  the  dead 
of  winter.  At  present  there  is  a  want  of  harmony 
between  master  and  men.  Witness's  grieve  agrees  as 
to  monthly  engagements.  Married  men  would  remain 
on  samo  footiug  as  at  present,  i.e.,  if  not  re-engag^  in 
March,  go  at  following  Whit  Sunday.  Pays  an  allow- 
ance of  21.  to  married  men  every  month,  but  is  averse 
to  do  that  for  single  men.  That  is  a  general  custom. 
A  good  cottage  makes  married  men  stay  longer. 
Labourers  get  2*.  Sd.  per  day ;  that  is  the  top  wage. 
Women,  Is.  3t^.  Boys  are  not  often  got.  When  got, 
their  wages  are  according  to  their  strength. 

III.  Ministers. 

20.  Bev.    T.    BoNALLO,    Minister    of    the    Parish    of 

Auldearn  (Nairn). 

Where  he  has  been  for  18  years.  The  cottage  ac- 
commodation i?  not  good,  although  of  late  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  little  improvement.  The  cottages  are 
in  bad  repair,  and  there  should  be  more  of  them.  The 
married  servants  live  in  cottages.  The  ventilation  of 
the  new  cottages  is  good,  of  the  old  cottages  bad. 
Unmarried  servants  live  sometimes  in  bothies  (but 
this  is  not  now  very  common)  and  pometimes  in  the 


farm  kitohen,  where  they  get  their  meals  and  sleep  in      Tn 
a  room  above  the  horses.    The  sleeping  accommodfttion    ^^J^ 
is  bad.     Would  prevent  this.     As  a  rule,  the  relations    Luorm 
between  the  farmers  and  their  men  are  kindly.    There  g^r 
are  a  few  day  labourers  to  be  had  in  the  village,  among  SyS?** 
them  some  women,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  ^wnm. 
day  labour  is  very  scarce,  from  lack  of  cottages.    Con- 
siderable  tendency  to  migrate  into  the  towns.    Better 
education  gives    them   more  opporttmities  of  doing 
this.     Is  of  opinion  that,  in  so  migrating,  they  do  not 
take  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  change, 
e.g.,  they  leave  out  of  view  their  perquisites  and  allow- 
ances, comparing   only  their  rates  of  wages.     The 
general  condition  of  the  farm  servants  has  certainly 
improved  of  late  years.    They  are,  as  a  class,  rising  in 
intelligence.    Very  few  of  the  cottages  have  gardens.  P«w 
Cottages  and  gardens  are  kept  in  fair  order.    Cattle-  "^ 
men  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  ploughmen.    On 
a  farm  of  average  size  there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one,  and 
frequently  there    is  no  arrangement  for  his  relief  on 
Sundays,  so  that  in  winter  time,  when  the  cattle  are 
in  the  house,  he  has  no  spare  Sundays.    The  Gowan  Gona 
Guild  has  a  few  members  m  the  district ;  for  a  time  Sj^lJ* 
it  existed  as  a  literary  society  as  well  as  a  bcDcfit 
society.    Now  extinct  except  as  benefit  society. 

2L  Rev.    D.    Colvin,    Free   Church    Minister  for  20 
years  in  Alves,  Morayshire. 

There  is  a  general  improvement  in  intelligence. 
Masters  stand  aloof  from  their  servauts  too  much ;  if 
they  used  their  influence  more,  things  would  be  much 
better.  Increase  of  large  farms  miay  account  for 
master's  attitude.  Bothies  are  improved,  and  ara 
sometimes  very  good. 
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There  are  a  few  small  farms  in  the  district,  which 
are  becoming  fewer.  There  are  not  many  such  as  a 
farm  servant  can  hope  to  be  able  to  take.  There  are 
very  few  cases  of  their  doing  so,  and  indeed,  very  few 
manage  to  bave  anything.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
men,  a  great  loss,  if  they  had  to  take  money  instead  of 
their  perquisite**.  All  orders  are  given  through  the 
grieve ;  the  farmer  in  this  district  generally  farms  on 
a  large  scale,  and  does  no  farming  work  himself.  The 
masters  do  not  associate  with  their  men  as  they  do  in 
the  south.  There  are  not  enough  houses,  i.e.,  not 
enough  for  labourers  ;  only  sufficient  for  married  ser- 
vants. There  are  a  few  labourers'  houses  besides  these, 
but  too  few,  and  they  are  diminishing  in  number  as 
they  fall  out  of  repair.  Old  houses  are  in  bad  repir. 
There  have  recently  been  some  fine  new  cottages  hnilt 
for  married  men,  but  there  are  very  few  casual 
labourers.  The  older  houses  are  just  a  **  bnt-and-ben," 
with  sometimes  a  bed  closet.  The  new  cottages  have 
more  rooms,  but  they  have  too  many  comers,  and  the 
people  complain  that  the  rooms  are  not  high  enough. 
Stairs  are  not  convenient  for  children.  They  are 
better  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  they  are  colder, 
frequently  draughty,  and  generally  not  so  cosy.  Some 
keep  their  houses  well,  but  their  wives  have  a  bad 
training,  and  many  are  thoughtless,  and  do  not  make 
their  houses  comfortable.  Single  men,  as  a  rule,  feed 
in  the  farm  kitchen,  but  there  are  few  single  men,  for 
there  are  cottages  enough  for  the  married  servants, 
and  the  farmers  prefer  married  men. 

23.  Rev.  Thomas  Pirie,  Minister  of  Knoehando,  Moray-  \ 

shire. 

Twenty-five  years  in  parish.  Chairman  of  Parochial  Bnallliw* 
Board.  Cattle-feeding  and  barley-growing  parish. 
Many  small  farms  with  two  horses,  worked  by  fanner 
and  family.  But  small  farmers  emigrated,  and  farms 
thrown  together  to  some  extent.  Complaints  of  scarcity 
of  labour  in  harvest.  Farm  servants  are,  as  regards 
comfort,  **  very  well  "  on  some  farmers'  cottages,  but  ^JSJ* 
too  scarce.  Ploughmen  live  as  single  men  on  them, 
going  home  to  wives  and  families,  who  live  in 
Archiestown,  a  village  in  the  parish,  for  the  Sunday. 
Frequently  go  considerable  distances,  but  this  is  a 
source  of  complnint.  These  men  living  on  the  farms 
•donotUve  in  uothies ;  they  live  in  what  I  call  **ont  oot»A« 
kitchent,"  t.e.,  separate  apartments  in  the  farm  ^P*^ 
steading,  one  sleeping,  one  eating  room,  looked  after 
by  an  eldrjrly  woman.  No  objection  to  this  system, 
which  seems  comfortable  and  cleanly,  and  better  than 
taking  the  men  into  the  farm  house.  The  men  are 
well  contented  with  it.  Where  they  are  cottages,  they 
and  their  gardens  are  well  looked  after.  The  servants 
save  money ;  even  marriec}  men  with  families  do  so. 
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But  a  great  want  of  crofts  or  small  farms  for  them  to 
take.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ploughmen  will  work  a 
croft  somehow  among  them  while  in  service.  The 
character  of  the  farm  servants  is  good.  They  are 
sober  and  industrious  on  the  whole,  better  than  in 
Banffshire,  where  Mr.  Pirie  spent  the  OTeater  part  of 
his  early  life.  There  is  a  lodge  of  Oddfellows  in  the 
parish,  to  which  both  servants  and  labourers  belong. 

24.  J.  Wallace,  Evangelist  in  connexion  ioith  the  Free 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Familiar  with  whole  district,  in  which  he  has 
travelled,  holding  services  for  farm  servants  in 
steadings.  Cottage  accommodation  deficient,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  ;  but  county  council  is  improving 
the  quality ;  but-and-ben  with  two  bedrooms,  all  on  the 
same  floor,  is  the  best  type  of  cottage ;  it  is  big  enough 
for  the  family  till  yoimg  people  begin  to  go  out  for 
themselves.  Privies  the  people  will  not  use.  Bothies 
are  improving,  but  some  of  them  are  still  very  bad ; 
the  bothy  system  pure  and  simple,  i.e.,  where  the  men 
are  left  to  themselves  to  cook  their  own  food,  do  their 
own  cleaning,  &c,  is  most  demoralising ;  the  men  are 
in  want  of  any  human  sympathy  or  association  ;  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  treated  like  beasts  or  machines. 
On  the  large  farms  this  is  worst.  If  bothies  are  cleaned 
up  a  bit,  have  a  fireplace,  and  a  woman  to  cook  put  in 
charge  of  them,  they  are  not  so  bad,  and  indeed,  avoid 
some  of  the  evils  associated  with  the  kitchen  system, 
e.g.^  the  intercourse  with  the  female  domestic  servants. 
The  demoralisation  consec|[uent  on  the  bothy  system, 
the  breaking  up  of  family  life  for  want  of  cottage 
accommodation,  and  the  fashion  of  midnight  courtship, 
are  the  causes  of  illegitimacy  in  the  district ;  the  last 
is  only  to  be  broken  down  by  working  on  the  public 
opinion  of  the  class.  Single  men  can  and  do  save ;  they 
should  lay  by  lOOZ.  by  the  time  they  are  26 ;  I  did  so  my* 
self.  After  marriage,  if  there  is  a  family,  saving  is  hardly 
possible.  Men  are  far  better  off  with  perquisites  than 
with  all  money ;  it  must  be  remembered  in  computing 
allowances  that  the  farmers  give  very  liberal  measure. 
As  regards  hours,  the  whole  work  of  a  farm  at  ordinary 
times  might  be  done  in  10  hours'  work;  extra  work 
should  be  done  by  mutual  arrangement,  and  where 
good  feeling  prevails,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  this. 
The  great  thing  to  try  for  is  more  sympathy  between 
men  and  masters ;  where  masters  take  an  interest  in 
their  men,  things  work  much  better ;  even  bothy 
systems  may  be  so  managed  as  to  lose  almost  all  its 
evils  ;  I  know  men  feel  kindness,  and  I  see  its  effects 
in  their  staying  longer  where  they  are  kindly  treated. 

IV.— Miscellaneous. 

25.  "Wm.   Eobertson,  grain  merchant  in  Banff,     Foi- 

nine  years  a  farm  servant. 

Cottage  accommodation  is  very  defective,  i.e.,  in 
quantity.  What  a  farm  servant  wants  is  a  house  held 
n-om  the  laird ;  the  advantages  of  this  would  far  more 
than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages.  Yery  few  men 
who  had  given  up  their  places  would  wish  to  stop  in  the 
houses ;  they  would  get  a  house  as  near  their  work  as 
possible ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  some 
men  besides  the  farm  servants  settled  in  the  country, 
i.e.y  men  who  had  been  servants,  but  had  got  old.  They 
should  have  a  holding  that  would  keep  a  cow ;  in  many 
cases  employers  would  give  the  house  work.  The 
building  difficulty  is  the  great  difficulty ;  this  is  not 
so  pressing  in  the  case  or  crofts,  where  the  crofter 
might  do  his  own  building,  but  when  you  come  to 
small  farms,  **  I  do  not  see  my  way  out."  But  for  this 
building  difficulty,  the  lands  could  be  farmed  to  greater 
advantage  in  small  farms,  and  yield  a  larger  rent.  The 
necessity  for  keeping  population  in  country  is  admitted 
everywhere.  The  point  is  approaching  at  which  labour 
for  these  large  farms  even  cannot  be  got.  Some  such 
crofts  as  have  been  mentioned  seom  the  best  remedy. 
Lotted  lands  do  not  meet  the  difficulty.  The  feus  and 
the  lots  are  not  kept  together ;  the  feuar  lets  his  lotted 
lands,  and  a  farmer  takes  them  ;  not  many  labourers 
take  them ;  that  is  my  experience  in  Aberchirder, 
but  it  may  be  different  in  the  coast  towns.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  relations  of  masters  and 
servants,  but  the  fact  that  there  never  have  been  any 
trade  unions  shows  that  there  is  not  much  wrong. 
There  might  be  arrangements  for  half -holidays,  but  the 
law  cannot  interfere  to  do  this ;  depends  on  good  sense 
of  farmers.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  men  were 
paid  extra  for  extra  work;  at  present  it  is  quite 
exceptional  to  pay  extra,  accordingly  the  work  is  done 
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with  a  grudge.     Had  no  idea  of  importance  .     .nis  till       B.— VI. 
he  set  up  on  his  own  account  with  servants  ua  .er  him.    b^^^^Ind 

26.  a.  Petkie  Hay,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Forres,  Moray.    Also       ^— ""* 
farms  500  acres  in  Banffshire,  where  he  was  horn 
and  bred. 

Labour  is  now  very  scarce,  and  must  depend  almost 
altogether  on  engaged  servants.  Proof  of  scarcity  is 
frequency  with  which  engagements  are  broken.  The 
claas  of  farm  servants  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ;  they 
drink  a  good  deal  now,  even  during  the  term ;  they 
get  their  wages  in  many  cases  monthly,  and  often 
spend  a  good  deal  in  drink ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  such  healthy  occupation ;  no  other  class  of  labourers 
work  under  anything  like  as  favourable  condition^. 
Town  lads  soon  grow  into  big  burlv  men,  i.e.,  where 
they  get  their  food  in  kitchens ;  k  othy  diet  is  not  so 
good,  it  makes  men  phlegmatic ;  they  live  a  great  deal 
on  white  bread,  tea.  grain,  &c  ,  selling  their  allowances 
of  meal,  sometimes  the  ^eater  part  of  it.  Sleeping 
accommodation  is  improvmg ;  when  new  steadings  are 
built,  proprietor,  architect,  and  factor  are  all  concerned 
to  see  to  this.  Bothies  are  not  much  attended  to  by 
health  officers.  There  is  an  improvement,  but  it  is  not 
great ;  it  is  very  slow.  Bothies  are  much  commoner  in 
Moray  than  in  Banff;  it  was  in  Moray  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  importation  of  cheap  labour  many 
years  ago  from  Ross-shire.  The  great  evil  in  bothies  is 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  men ;  has  known  washing 
arrangements,  &c.  broken  up ;  men  constantly  make 
their  water  standing  in  the  doorway,  not  talang  the 
trouble  to  go  outside.  Cottages  are  improving  in 
Morayshire;  the  old  houses,  uninhabitable  houses, 
have  in  a  large  measure  disappeared ;  the  accommo- 
dation in  most  cases  is  very  fair  ;  the  state  of  repair 
good;  generally  two  rooms,  but  often  more;  rooms 
15  X  15,  bedclosets  7  x  12 ;  the  drainage  is  good  ;  the 
water  supply  is  often  doubtful.  The  allowances  are 
bet^rin  quality  and  quantity  in  Banffshire  than  in 
Moray.  An  indefinite  engagement  would  be  better  than 
the  present  system,  which  leads  to  constant  chknges, 
which  again  are  productive  of  much  evil.  A  farm 
servant  has  a  great  many  idJe  hours  and  daj-s;  in 
winter  in  Banflshire,  owing  to  weather,  he  probably 
does  not  work  on  an  average  more  than  four  or  fave 
hours ;  in  Moray,  the  climate  being  better,  he  works 
more ;  wages  used  to  be  1/.  or  2Z.  less  in  winter,  just 
for  this  reason,  viz.,  comparative  shortness  of  hours. 
After  10  years  a  good  farm  servant  will  get  **  a  charge," 
i.e.,  will  become  a  grieve;  his  wages  become  better, 
and  in  many  cases  he  gets  a  cow  kept.  Labourers 
skilled  in  special  departments,  horsemen,  and  cattle- 
men will  get,  everything  included,  from  50Z.  to  601 ; 
shepherds  50i.  to  55Z. ;  ordinary  labourers  at  the  rate 
of  40Z.  to  50Z.,  but  this  employment  is  not  continuous. 
Ordinary  morality,  putting  fornication  aside,  is  much 
worse  than  it  usecf  to  be ;  petty  theft  not  so  rare  as 
formerly.  In  judging  of  sexual  immorality,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  little  or  no  prostitution ; 
remembering  that,  condition  of  these  counties  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  others. 

v.— Fakm  Servants. 
(27.)  Jambs  Whtte,  caiUeman  j  William  Gbeig,  cattle- 
man ;  James  Bbattie,  shepherd ;  Brodie  Tatlob. 
ploughman.  All  these  married.  Alexander 
Alexander,  2S,  ploughman;  Alexander  Hay,  19, 
ploughman;  William  Harper,  19,  ploughman. 
All  on  Mr.  Bruce* s  farm  at  Tochi-eneal,  near 
CuHen,  Banffshire. 

Pour  hundred  acres  arable.  Belongs  to  Lady  Sea- 
field.  Supply  of  houses  not  equal  to  demand.  Not 
more  than  enough  for  married  men.  Cottages  for 
labourers  are  not  to  be  had,  except  in  towns,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  at  a  distance  from  their  work,  and  so 
they  are  not  available.  Inhere  is  no  general  increase 
in  cottages.  Small  farmers  prefer  a  kitchen,  for  then 
they  can  work  with  lads  rather  than  married  men. 
The  farms  in  this  district  are  not  very  large.  There 
are  no  bothies.  The  lads  have  a  common  sleeping 
room.  It  is  not  often  nowadays  above  the  stable. 
Have  seen  it  above  a  cart-shed.  Kitchen  far  better 
than  bothy.  In  a  bothy  **  it  is  just  brose  three  times 
a  day.**  In  the  kitchen  there  is  much  more  variety, 
and  it  is  far  better.  In  the  new  steadings  the  sleeping 
accommodation  is  better,  otherwise  there  is  no  im- 
provement, and  in  some  cases  it  is  most  miserable. 
The  cottages  are  bad  in  sanitary  arrangements,  but 
an  inspector  never  looks  near  them.  We  mean  the 
old  cottages.    Sometimes  they  are  just  one  room  and 
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a  closet.  We  prefer  '*  but-and-ben  "  with  a  closet  to 
the  houses  that  have  npstairs  accommodation.  Stairs 
are  not  handy  for  yonng  children,  and  as  they  grow 
older  and  have  to  bo  separated  the  boys  must  go  out. 
The  cottages  now  are  all  let  to  the  farmer,  and  given 
as  part  of  wages.  It  would  be  bettor  if  the  proprietor 
would  let  them  to  the  servant  direct.  When  complaint 
is  made  of  a  house  now  to  the  farmer  the  answer  is 
•*  that  is  the  owner's  affair,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  houses,"  and  the  servant  again  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  proprietor.  Money  for  all  and  no  perquisites 
would  never  do.  Lads  would  not  have  it  eitner  on  any 
account. 

At  present  advance^:  are  made  of  wages  every  month, 
but  something  is  always  kept  up.  Engagements  should 
be  indefinite,  with  a  month^s  warning,  and  everything 
paid  each  month.  If  the  houses  were  taken  from  the 
proprietor  this  system  would  apply  to  married  men 
also.  There  should  be  some  law  about  holidays.  Some 
masters  always  refuse  them.  There  could  not  be  a 
general  half  holiday,  but  there  might  be  one  for  half 
the  staff  every  fortnight.  That  often  enough.  On 
Sundays  one  man  in  five  will  need  to  work  a  few  hours. 
The  horses  are  out  in  summer,  but  they  require  some 
attention.  In  many  cases  water  has  to  be  pumped  for 
them.  Cattle  with  us  are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  house 
all  the  year,  and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  Mav 
term  a  cattleman  never  gets  a  Sunday.  Horses  with 
us  are  groomed  and  suppered  when  they  come  in.  We 
just  give  a  look  at  them  before  we  go  to  bed.  To  this 
there  is  no  objection.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we 
have,  nominally,  two  hours  ;  it  comes  down  generally, 
however,  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  horses  are 
fed  and  groomed.  Ten  hours  work  should  be  all.  In 
winter  men  have  to  be  in  stables  at  five  just  the  same, 
and  begin  threshing  or  some  such  work  at  six.  The 
only  difierence  is,  perhaps,  an  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
Cattlemen  have  no  set  hours.  Some  of  them  are  well 
enough.  There  is  no  extra  pay  for  extra  work  in 
harvest,  and  extra  work  is  always  required.  Sometimes 
men  do  not  get  even  extra  meal.  Hours  the  same  for 
shepherds  as  for  cattlemen.  The  gardens  attached  to 
the  houses  should  be  larger.  There  is  no  encourage- 
ment  to  keep  garden  well.  If  you  put  in  any  manures 
no  compensation  for  them.  Servants  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  pig.  Few  poultry.  Not  many  servants  belong 
to  Oddfellows  Society.  Crofts  might  in  some  cases  be 
taken,  with  the  help  of  friends,  five  to  six  acres,  if  such 
were  to  be  had.  They  are  getting  scarcer.  Those  that 
have  them  earn  a  decent  livelihood.  If  a  man  begins 
to  fail  a  farmer  will  not  keep  him.  On  such  small 
crofts  the  occupant  might  quite  well  bo  re(|uired  to 
put  up  every thmg  except  the  house.  A  handy  man 
could  do  it  easily.  One  reason  of  servants  being  badly 
treated  is  that  men  not  accustomed  to  farming,  mer- 
chants, and  such  like,  held  farms  when  time.s  were 
good,  they  found  themselves  in  difljculties,  and  their 
servants  suffer  for  that  in  all  ways. 

(28.)  Gbobge  Avdebson,  Orieve  Home  Farm  of  Drum- 
irrnvr^  Banff:  Robert  Blackib,  'ploughman  at 
Westertowm,  Botriphinej  Banff. 

There  is  great  scarcity  of  houses.  Both  are  against 
bothies.  *  Even  the  best  are  bad.  It  leads  to  looseness 
and  disorderly  lives.  In  the  kitchen  the  eye  of  the 
master  and  mistress  is  upon  them  to  some  extent.  In 
the  sleeping  accommodation  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement, and  the  local  authority  should  look  to  this. 
There  is  improvement  already.  The  best  cottages  are 
those  with  two  rooms  and  two  bed- closets,  all  on  one 
floor.  Many  are  just  a  room  and  a  closet,  many  just 
a  but  and  a  ben.  These  too  small  for  decency  where 
a  man  has  a  family.  Ploughmen  should  hold  houses 
from  the  laird,  and  if  there  was  a  proper  supply  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  with  the  farmer  on  this  account. 
A  few  crofts  of  five  or  six  acres  would  be  **  the  thing.'* 
Now,  when  such  a  croft  is  vacant,  there  arc  20  appli- 
cants for  it.  Small  holders  can  pay  more  rent  than 
large  farmers.  Land  in  district  is  fair,  but  seasons 
are  late.  Grows  oats  and  green  crops  on  a  five-shift 
rotation.  Buildings  are  the  difficulty,  but  on  a  small 
croft,  five  or  six  acres,  the  crofter,  getting  a  lease, 
could  put  up  his  byre  for  himself  without  assistance. 
On  larger  crofts,  20  to  50  acres,  he  would  be  well 
content  to  borrow  from  the  State  and  repay  by  instal- 
ments. The  landlord  to  have  th^  power  of  acquiring 
the  buildings  under  conditions  as  to  repayment.  There 
is  good  feeling  in  the  district  between  master  and  man, 
quite  different  from  Morayshire.  Any  kindness  or 
«ervice  done  to  servants  more  than  twice  repaid. 
Blackie  gets  25 J.  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  besides  his 


other  allowances.  Wages  should  all  be  paid  in  money, 
but  the  master  isfaould  be  at  liberty  to  sell  goods  to 
servants.  A  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  should  do  as 
much  in  nine  hours  as  they  do  now  in  the  whole 
day.  Might  begin  a  little  later  in  the  morning.  But 
harvest  should  always  be  excepted.  No  extra  pay 
given  to  engaged  men  at  harvest  now ;  it  is  not  neeoed. 
Take  good  with  b^  weather,  the  work  is  not  excessive 
even  then. 

29.  WiLiiAM  Ahbebson,  ploughman^  nharried,  on  In^r- 
lochy,  two  miles  from  Elgin ;  Wiluam  Chapmah, 
plouglvmom^  married,  on  OldmilUf  partly  on  ihe 
owgh  lands  of  Elgin;  Albxahsek  Bobebtsoh, 
ploughmam^,  married,  also  on  Oldhiila. 

Not  enough  houses,  and  getting  fewer ;  those  that 
are,  are  in  bad  repair.  Sanitary  inspector  ought  to 
interfere,  but  does  not  come.  Water  supply  is  good. 
Married  men,  if  they  got  good  houses,  convenient  to 
steading,  will  stop.  Otherwise  a  deal  of  moving. 
Monthly  engagements  would  improve  this,  and  would 
be  applicable  all  round.  Bothies  are  the  rule  for 
single  men,  and  are  increasing;  they  are  less  trouble 
to  farmers  ;  all  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  men  them- 
selves in  them.  They  will  spend  from  21.  to  31.  for 
groceries  in  six  months.  There  is  an  improvement  in 
the  sleeping  places,  but  there  are  still  some  plaoes 
really  not  habitable ;  no  fireplace,  and  drift  comes  in. 
Perquisites  better  than  all  money.  Chapman  and 
Bobertson  get  all  money,  but  would  prefer  perquisites. 
With  them  men  paid  15».  to  17«.  per  week,  and  a  house. 
This  equivalent  to  wages  and  allowances  paid  else- 
where. Orra  labourers  are  plenty,  so  near  Elgin ; 
women  are  plenty.  Men  work  about  13  hours  a  day. 
If  10  hours  were  the  rule,  and  it  is  enough,  an  extra 
man,  a  stableman,  would  be  required.  Small  farms 
are  very  scarce.  There  are  lotted  lands  at  New  Elgin, 
three  to  six  acres,  held  by  old  farm  servants,  who  work 
at  labouring  jobs ;  some  are  dair3rmen,  feeding  their 
cows  in  byres.  Their  children  come  into  towns.  Great 
thing  for  farm  servant  is  to  get  a  bit  of  land  on  lease ; 
there  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  about  buildings,  but  the 
tenant  would,  in  many  cases,  put  up  his  own  buildings, 
while  in  many  cases  there  are  still  renmants  of  old 
buildings  standing  that  could  be  put  right  again 
without  much  trouble.  Small  holders  could  affo^  to 
pay  more  rent.  Holidays  are  a  matter  that  would 
need  to  be  arranged  by  master  and  men.  Societies 
have  not  succeeded  because  men  have  too  far  to  come. 
If  there  were  half-holidays,  men  could  attend  meetings. 
The  expenditure  of  a  man  with  a  family  will  be,  per 
month: — 
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This  is  where  there  are  no  allowances,  and  will  only 
leave  71.  168.  for  all  other  expenses,  if  wages  are  taken 
at  15«.  per  week.  When  there  are  allowances  it  may 
be  taken  that  they  cover  about  half  the  meal,  milk, 
and  potatoes  required  for  a  man  with  a  family,  and 
two-thirds  of  his  firing.  Milk  is  generally  bought  at 
Id.  per  Scotch  pint.  In  Elgin  you  would  pay  I'id.  for 
that. 

30.  Alexander  Gooi).\ll, /arm  ov&t'seer,  Golleonard,  and 
William  Duncan,  farm  ovprseor,  PaddocJcJand^ 
both  on  Hut  JDuke  of  F If o^s  property  iu  Banff^shire. 
Houses  in  the  district  are  deficient  iu  number.  Noti 
many  being  built.  There  is  a  want  of  houses  for 
married  servants,  and  very  few  for  *'orra"  labourers. 
Plenty  of  farm  serv-ants*  wives  stop  in  Banff,  MacdufT, 
&c.,  whilst  their  husbands  work  as  single  men  in  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  the  houses  are  old.  .  In  many  cases 
nothing  is  done  for  them.  It  would  bo  better  if  the 
farm  servant  had  his  house  from  the  laird,  and  he  could, 
go  directly  to  him  for  repairs.  This  would  be  better 
on  the  whole,  except  where  the  cottages  were  close  to 
the  steading,  when  the  farmer  should  have  control  of 
them.  It  depends  on  circumstances  whether  wngo» 
should  be  paid  all  in  money,  or  partly  in  allowances  . 
Where  food  can  be  conveniently  supplied  from  shops 
money  would  be  better,  but  in  many  localities  if  f oo<i 
was  not  supplied  to  the  men,  they  simply  could  not 
get  it.  Foreman  should  hava  a  cow,  often  has.  G<x)dall 
has  ft  cow  iof.  which  he  pays  *h©  master  lOZ.  a  year  for 
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grazing  with  his  cows.  He  has  his  own  byro.  He 
gets  4d.  a  day  allowed  him  for  milk  money.  Duncan 
has  a  croft  of  seven  acres,  wife  and  lassie  work  it ; 

fets  a  man  to  cut  it.  By  arrangement  with  raastor 
098  horse- work  on  it  himself,  and  gets  so  much  less 
wages.  There  should  bo  more  such  crofts  than  there 
are.  Would  need  to  pay  someone  to  work  it  if  servant 
had  not  a  family,  or  else  make  an  arrangement  wit/i 
farmer.  This  might  easily  be  done :  *'  When  folk  are 
"  agreeable,  things  are  easily  managed."  It  was 
usual  in  old  times.  Daughters,  or  it  may  be  a  son  at 
home  worked  croft.  Heap  of  discontent  since  it  was 
given  up.  It  was  easy  to  get  labourers  then.  Goodall 
does  not  agree  with  this  view,  thinks  that  if  a  servant 
looks  after  his  master's  interest,  he  has  enough  to  do. 
No  complaint  about  long  hours.  Men  worked  11  hours 
not  long  ago.  As  regards  the  winter,  in  every  case 
there  is  an  hour  less  work  than  in  summer.  In  many 
places  not  much  to  do  in  winter.  In  harvest  there  is 
very  little  extra  work,  it  is  **  very  exceptional."  There 
is  some ;  "  a  right  man  would  never  object  to  it." 
There  are  no  unions  in  the  district.  Many  of  the 
young  fellows  belong  to  the  Oddfellows.  Monthly 
payment  of  wages  would  be  an  improvement.  Plenty 
get  it  without  any  bargain.  A  good  master  always 
ffives  it.  An  indefinite  engagement  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  good  masters  and  for  good  men.  In  case  of 
both  witnesses  two  months*  warning  has  been  the 
condition  of  engagement.  One  has  been  39  years,  one 
23,  in  the  same  place. 

31.  Al£Xand£E  Mackenzie,  caitleman,  married;  William 
Jambs,  ploughman^  tnarried ;  Thomas  McCook, 
cattleman  y  married  ;  John  By  an,  rattle  nioji, 
married;  James  Nicol,  labourer^  widower;  aiid 
John  Ryan,  17  years  old^  plotighman,  and  all  in 
parish  of  Alves,  Moray. 
Many  servants  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  their  work, 
aonaetimes  more  than  a  mile.  That  is  the  cas3  with 
the  old  houses;  the  new  houses  are  put  down  more 
conveniently.  Most  of  the  houses  are  old,  and  are  not 
in  good  condition.  The  water-supply  is,  in  some  cases, 
bad  ;  has  been  condemned  by  sanitary  inspector.  There 
are  bothies  in  the  district ;  the  accommodation  in  them 
is  not  good  at  all ;  they  are  very  **  sober."  There  is 
not  always  separate  rooms  for  eating  and  sleeping. 
There  is  a  woman  to  clean  them  and  to  bake,  and 
*'  whiles  '*  she  cooks  the  potatoes.  There  is  a  table 
and  forms  in  the  room,  but  the  men  just  sleep  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Neither  farmer  nor  grieve  ever  looks 
into*  it.  It  is  better  to  feed  in  the  kitchen ;  but 
kitchens  are  being  given  up  as  small  farms  go  out. 
The  men  in  the  bothy  have  to  buy  groceries,  tea, 
coffee,  &o.  The  cottages  are  better  when  they  have  no 
upstairs  room ;  good  rooms  are  better  than  a  number 
of  rooms ;  a  man  cannot  flit  the  furniture  of  more  than 
two  rooms  conveniently.  Men  shift  very  much ;  if  the 
houses  were  better  they  would  stay  better.  They  do 
stay  better  on  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  farms.  The 
masters  keep  too  much  aloof  from  their  servants ; 
never  speak  to  them ;  do  not  know  them.  Indefinite 
engagements  with  monthly  payments  and  monthly 
warnings  would  make  men  stay  better.  Advances  are 
given,  but  the  men  have  got  to  ask  for  them,  and  they 
dislike  doing  so.  Monthly  warnings  would  do  even  for 
married  men ;  it  would  encourage  good  men.  Payment 
in  perquisites  is  much  better  than  all  in  money.  If  a 
man  had  to  take  everything  in  money,  he  would 
frequently  be  unable  to  get  any  milk  to  buy,  and  much 
time  would  be  wasted  in  travelling  to  buy  food.  Owing 
to  the  situation  of  the  cottages,  men  must  be  up  at 
4.30  in  summer  to  be  in  stable  by  5.  A  cattleman  is 
rather  better  off;  he  does  not  begin  till  6;  but  in 
winter  he  never  gets  a  Sunday  off.  The  master  makes 
no  arrangement  for  him ;  one  of  the  ploughmen  may 
volunteer  to  help  him.  Things  are  improved  in  many 
ways  in  last  20  years  ;  wages  better,  and  accommoda- 
tion, as  a  rule,  is  better;  but  the  masters  take  less 
interest  in  the  men.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to 
take  a  smi^l  farm  ;  they  are  not  to  be  had.  There  is 
extra  work  in  many  cases  at  harvest ;  no  extra  pay,  but 
some  refreshments  in  the  field.  A  ploughman's  wages, 
everything  included,  will  come  to  about  16«.  6r?.  per 
week.  It  would  not  do  to  have  general  statutory 
holidays,  and  they  are  not  wanted. 
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Duncan  Macdonald,  married,  plotighman,  30  years 
old ;  John  Kello,  32,  cattleman;  and  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  unmarried,  plouqhinan.  23,  authorised 
hy  meeting  of  farm  servants  tn  parish  of  Auldearn, 
Banjfshi/re,  to  meet  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Servants  are  rather  scarcer,  due  in  some  measure  to 
local  demand  for  labour  on  railways.    There  is  also  a 


feeling  of  discontent  with  the  condition   of  a  farm- 
servant's    life    and    its    hardships.  '  The    best    men 
emigrate  or  go  south  into  the  police,  or  take  service 
with  railway  companies ;  but  many  enlist.     The  condi- 
tions  of  the  work  are  in  many  respects  improved ; 
implements  arc  much  easier  to  handle,  and  wages  are 
much   higher ;    but   there   are   unnecessary   pieces   of 
drudgery  involved  in  the  work,  e.g.,  stables  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  jobs  which  have  to  be  done  after  hours. 
All  payments  are  by  the  half-year.     Monthly  payments 
would  be  much  better  for  the  servant,   but  it  is  not 
customary  to  have  them.     As  it  is,  the  servant,  going 
on  credit  with  his  merchant,  has  to  pay  credit  prices  for 
goods,  and  is  overcharged.     There  :'j  a  regular  charge 
of  id.  for  booking  an  order,  e.g.,  2  lbs.  sugar,  i.e.,  a 
purchase  of  the  value  of  6d.    It  would  bo  desirable  to 
induce  men  to  stop  longer.     This  might  bo   brought 
about  if  engagements  were  for  an  indefinite  })eriod,. 
with   notice  on  either   side  of  one  month  for  single, 
three  months  for  married,  men  with  houses.    At  present 
no   notice   is   given   on   either  side,    consequently   no 
thought   taken   till  a  day  or  two   before  the   market 
whether   servant  is  to  go  or  stay ;  the  tc^rra  coming 
round  suggests  a  change,  he  throws  up  his  place,  and 
goes  to  the  market  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  rates.     There  would    be    no    need    of   feeing 
markets  if  such  a  change  were  introduced.     Woodmen 
who  have  no  fixed  engagements  stay  constantly  for 
longer  periods,  indeed,  seldom  leave,   although  their 
wages  are  lower.     This  point  of  notice  and  monthly 
payments,  the  two  points  to  which  farm  servants  attach 
most  importance.     Under  the  Growan   Gruild,  a  farm 
servants*  association,  a  registry  was  attempted,   but 
this  broke  down,  as,  from  there  being  no  practice  of 
notice,  neither  farmers  nor  servants  know  till  the  term- 
day  what  they  would  require.     The  Go  wan  Guild  is  not 
flourishing  in  the  district;    it  has   become  a  benefit 
society  only.     A  few  Oddfellows  in 
There  should  be  a  limit  to  10  h 
all  seasons.     One  man  in  three  ^ 
work,  i.e.,  attend  to  the  horses.     C 
deal  left  to  themselves  as  regards 
when,  as  in  most  farms,  the  catth 
men  will  be  free  every  Sunday, 
never  be  free,  unless  one  of  the  o 
out  of  goodwill.      In  summer  the 
other  work  there  may  be  to  do. 
for  10  hours,  but  they  are  very  set 
get   V2l.  to  16^  of  wages  in  mom 

single  men  get  IZ.  or  2Z.  more.     ThL   _        _     

made  at  any  particular  seasons.  Of  allowances  married 
men  get  by  the  half-year  :  33  stone  of  meal,  one  pint 
per  day  of  skimmed  milk,  one  boll,  i.e.,  12  bushels  or  a 
cartload,  of  potatoes  in  the  half-year,  harvest  potatoes, 
i.e.,  100  yards  of  a  drill,  to  be  lifted  when  they  please, 
one  ton  to  two  tons  of  coal,  and  the  cartage  of  sticks. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  the  Quality  of  cottages, 
but  it  is  slight.  Many  dilapidatea  from  age.  Such 
cottages  as  there  are  are  too  small.  The  new  houses  are 
stone  and  lime  ;  old  ones,  in  some  cases,  clay  and  wood. 
In  the  new  houses  there  is  a  room  upstairs.  This  is 
desirable,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  sexes,  if  a  man  has  a  family.  There  are,  as  a  rule, 
even  in  new  cottages,  no  privies.  This  is  much  needed. 
The  water  supply  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  but  there  is  no 
drainage.  The  single  men  sleep  as  many  as  five  in  a 
low  small  room  in  the  steading,  where  you  would  strike 
your  head  if  you  jumped.  Nothing  to  sit  upon,  no 
chairs ;  standing  room,  but  no  more.  Meals  are  given 
in  the  kitchen,  and  single  men  prefer  this,  if  the  bothy, 
i.e.,  the  sleeping  place,  is  good.  They  are  not  allowed, 
however,  to  sit  in  the  kitchen,  except  at  meal  times. 
When  there  is  a  regular  bothy,  the  men  are  not  allowed 
into  the  kitchen  at  all.  In  the  case  of  bothies,  the 
men  get  an  allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes  three  days 
in  the  week.  A  woman  cooks  the  potatoes,  but  they 
frequently  make  the  porridge  for  themselves.  In 
some  cases  they  must  clean  the  bothies  themselves.  A 
few  cottages  have  small  gardens,  but  not  many.  They 
are  rather  neglected  at  present,  but  that  again  is  due 
to  the  frequent  changes.  Grieves  sometimes  have  a 
cow,  which  goes  with  the  master's  cow.  Most  keep 
poultry  and  sell  a  few  eggs,  but  there  is  no  profit, 
looking  to  the  necessary  expenditure  on  them.  No 
pigs  and  no  bees  are  kept.  There  is  no  sort  of  family 
attachment  between  men  and  master,  but  this  is  as 
much  the  fault  of  the  men  as  of  the  master.  The  men 
get  as  much  a^  they  can  from  the  masters,  and  the 
masters,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  look  after  the  youn^ 
men.  G-eneraliy,  conditions  are  better  than  they  used 
to  be.  Wages  are  a  great  deal  higher,  and  hours  are 
shorter.    Only  a  few  manage  to  save.    A  single  man 
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Bhonld.  His  expenses  may  be  stated  at  21.  for  boots, 
71.  or  8Z.  for  clothes,  11.  lOa.  for  washing,  and  bl.  as  an 
ample  allowance  for  pocket  money,  including  his  con- 
tribution to  a  benefit  society.  If  there  were  more 
inducement  to  save,  there  would  be  more  saving.  If 
farms,  small  farms,  could  be  more  easily  got,  there 
would  be  more  saving.  There  are  cases  where  it  is 
done,  but  the  tendency  is  rather  to  throw  farms 
together.  Tea  and  bread  are  much  more  consumed 
than  they  used  to  bo ;  allowance  of  milk  given  to 
ploughmen  is  not  sufficient  for  a  family,  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  more.     Hence,  porridge  has  fallen  out  of 


33.  John    ^ss,    grieve;     John    Weston,  grieve;    aaid 

John  Mackay,  grieve,  in  Alves  Parish,  Moray 
shire. 

There  are  very  few  houses  in  this  district  for 
labourers  other  than  the  married  servants.  Monthly 
warnings  would  be  much  better,  i.e.,  for  good  masters 
and  good  servants,  who  would  understand  each  other 
better,  and  would  not  part  so  often.  There  would  then 
be  no  need  for  feeing  markets,  and  we  should  be  better 
without  them.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  married  men  to 
get  advances  as  things  are ;  so  do  single  men ;  they 
must  buy  groceries.  The  bothies  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  The  master  takes  no  interest  in  his  men ; 
there  is  an  antagonistic  feeling  between  them.  Masters 
should  use  more  familiarity.  Some  of  them  never 
speak  to  their  men.  Payment  by  allowances  is  **  right 
enough."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gowan  Guild,  when  it 
was  lin  existence,  this  matter  was  discussed,  and  the 
men  unanimously  took  the  view  that  allowances  were 
far  better  than  money.  If  a  man  did  not  get  milk 
from  his  master,  he  would  not  get  milk  at  all.  On 
some  farms  here,  the  other  system  was  tried,  i.e.,  the 
men  were  to  get  money  for  all  their  work.  The  men 
tried,  and  **  they  were  not  a  week  on  it,  when  they 
gave  it  up."  The  general  rule  is  to  pay  something  for 
the  milk,  but  nothing  like  its  market  value.  There  is 
no  hardship  about  holidays.  Men  get  all  they  ask  for, 
shows  or  what  not.  The  masters  leave  the  men  too 
much  to  themselves.  This  breeds  an  unsettled  dis- 
position that  is  bad.  The  best  men  try  to  get  some- 
thing else  to  do.  As  farm  servants  they  get  no 
encouragement.  G^od  men  are  not  recompensed. 
They  see  bad  men  getting  just  as  good  wages,  and 
everything  else  as  good  as  they  themselves.  The 
master  makes  no  effort  to  keep  a  good  man. 

There  is  no  organisation  of  servants.  There  are 
plenty  of  Oddfellows.  The  Ploughman's  Union  was 
started  in  the  district,  but  it  did  not  last  long ;  it  was 
thought  it  was  not  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The 
Gowan  Guild  is  nearly  extinct.  The  better  men 
manage  to  lay  by  something ;  single  men  could 
certainly  save. 

34.  James   Spalding,  farm  overseer,  Sandlaw ;    Jambs 

Sellab,    farm    overseer,    Threipland,     both     in 
Boyndie  parish,  close  to  Bamff. 

Not  near  enough  cottages  for  married  men,  who 
have  often  to  live  apart  from  wives.     Houses  might  be 
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held  from  the  laird,  if  there  were  plenty  of  them,  but 
it  would  be  or  might  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  as 
things  are,  if  they  were  so  held.     Such  houses  would 
supply  "orra"  labour,  and  would  ensure  lads  learning 
about  country  work  before  they  went  out  as  servants. 
As  it  is,  coming  from  towns,  lads  have  to  learn  every- 
thing from  the  beginning.     If  there  were  crofts,  men 
would  be  willing  to  build  the  necessary  offices  on  them, 
if  the  proprietor  built  the  house.     On  such  crofts  as 
there  are,  the  buildings  are  in  bad  order.     Five  or  six 
acres  is  enough  for  a  man  working  as  a  farm  servant. 
"  That  is  the  remedy  for  the  labouring  classes."    As 
men  grew  older,  much  better  to  go  to  these  crofts, 
doing  a  day's  work  here  and  there,  than  to  go  into 
towns.    That  would  keep  up  qualities  of  farm  labourers, 
who  at  present  are  falling  back.     Bothies  are  going  Bothin. 
out.      Sellar  prefers   bothies    **  for  quietness*  sake." 
Spalding    *'  has    no  idea    of    them."      Sellar    thinks 
monthly  engagements  would  lead  to  a  farmer  being 
'*  molested  '  at  harvest  time,  and  it  would  be  awkwarf 
Spalding  approves  of  them.      Ten  hours  is  not  too 
long  a  day,  but  as  thin^  are,  men  do  not  hurry,  or  do  JJ^tJ^ 
not  make  most  of  their  time.      Besides  10  nours  of 
work  in  the  field,  you  have  half  an  hour  in  the  stable 
in  the  morning,  an  hour  at  midday,  and  half  an  hour 
at  night.      If  work  were  restricted   to   10  hours,  it 
might  be  better  economised.      Half  holidays  might  Holidiys. 
easily  be  arranged.     Not  many  farmers  keep  a  man 
from  a  holiday.      Saturday  would  be  a  very  incon- 
venient day.    It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  with  a 
family  to  have  a  cow's  keep.     Some  men  keep  a  pig, 
but  most  of  its  food  must  be  bought,  and  there  is  not 
much  room  for  profit. 

35.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  grieve  in  the  dittriei  dose  to  Bang 
for  thirty -five  years  up  to  last  Whitsunday, 

Not  enough  houses ;  not  enough  for  half  of  the 
married  men.  They  live  away  from  their  families,  and 
see  them  perhaps  onoe  a  fortnight.  Some  are  in 
bothies  ;  some  feed  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is  pre- 
ferred, but  good  domestic  seryants  for  the  kitchen  are 
now  difficult  to  get.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
bothies  ;  but  in  sleeping  places,  where  food  is  given  in 
the  kitchen,  there  is  improvement.  Not  many  bothies, 
not  one  in  every  12  farms.  While  men  are  better  in  a 
good  kitchen,  the  young  men  feel  more  independent 
m  a  bothy.  Cottages  are  generally  fair.  They  are 
held  from  the  master.  **  We  can  thole  that.**  Monthly 
engagements  would  be  good,  if  universal ;  but  on 
trying  it,  found  all  men  gave  notice  just  before  harvest, 
and  again  in  spring,  just  before  busy  time.  That 
would  not  be  if  it  were  universal  rule.  It  would  be 
good,  if  it  were  all  round,  ♦.«.,  good  serfants  wouM 
not  change  so  often.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
advances  of  wa^,  even  by  the  week,  if  wanted. 
Ordinary  wages,  including  all  allowances,  for  horsemen 
or  cattlemen,  will  be  about  421.  }6s.  in  the  year.  That 
is  nearly  16s.  6d.  per  week.  No  labouring  man  in 
other  employment  hieis  such  wages.  Men  are  fully  as 
well,  when  employed  as  farm  Bervants,  as  at  any  other 
employment.  There  is  no  complaint  about  length  of 
hours,  to  speak  of.  Trades  unions  have  often  been 
''  proposed,"  but  never  came  to  anything. 
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To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

5,  Darnaway,  Street,  Edinburgb, 
Sir,  September,  1892. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  mv  Report  on  the  arable 
districts  of  Aberdeenshire  ana  Kincardineshire. 

(1.)  Aberdeenshire  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  counties  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
largest.  The  staple  is  beef.  It  is  cultivated  for  the 
most  part  on  a  six- shift  rotation,  the  crops  produced 
being  turnips  and  oats,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
barley.  There  is  little  or  no  wheat  grown.  As  one 
comos  southwards  in  Kincardineshire,  some  wheat  is 
grown  in  "  The  Howe  of  the  Mearns,"  but  even  there 
the  quantity  is  inconsiderably.  The  general  run  of 
caltiration  in  Kincardineshire  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Aberdeenshire.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee  close  to 
Aberdeen,  and  a^ain  further  south  near  Stonehaven, 
there  are  some  dairy  farms,  but  over  the  rest  of  the 
district  there  are  very  few. 

(2.)  The  farms  in  Aberdeenshire  are  not  large;  a 
farm  of  300  acres  is  an  exception.  A  very  common 
size  is  as  much  as  can  be  worked  by  two  pairs  of  horses. 
I.e.,  about  160  acres.  In  Kincardineshire  (evidence 
41)  there  is  a  tendency,  in  the  richer  parts  of  the 
county,  to  somewhat  larger  holdings,  about  550  acres ; 
in  other  parts  the  average  remains  much  the  same  as 
in  Aberdeenshire.  Dr.  Alexander  (evidence  32) 
furnishes  some  interesting  statistics  on  these  points. 
In  some  districts  there  are  many  small  holdings  or  pair- 
horse  farms,  i.e.,  frobi  60  to  80  acres,  and  holoings 
smaller  again  from  30  acres  down  to  5.  This  last  class 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  crofts  "  although  thev  are 
almost  universally  held  on  lease,  and  the  crofter  legis- 
latdon  is  not  applicable  to  them. 

(3.)  The  size  of  the  holdings  seem  to  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  many  of  the  (^^uestions  which  concern  the  Commis- 
sioners. It  determines  in  some  measure  the  fashion  of 
honsing  the  servants,  the  general  relations  of  master 
and  servant,  the  supply  of  labour,  the  permanency  of 
servants  in  their  places,  and  the  prospects  open  to  the 
industrious  among  them. 

(4.)  I  visited,  in  pursuance  of  the  inquiry  directed  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  following  localities,  viz.: — 
TurrifT,  Auchterless,  Huntly,  Inverurie,  the  Vale  of 
Alford  (including  Alford,  Monymusk,  and  Echt), 
Aberdeen  itself,  where  I  met  several  proprietors  and 
farmers  from  some  distance,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  of  farm  servants  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, Ellon,  Methlic,  Strichen.  Mintlaw,  Stonehaven, 
Laurencekirk,  Arbuthnott,  and  Bervie. 

(5.)  At  these  places  I  met  members  of  all  classes 
interested  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  proprietors, 
farmers,  and  farm  servants.  There  accompanies  this 
a  note  of  the  evidence  given  by  a  large  number  of 
the  persons  who  were  good  enough  to  come  to  see  me. 
I^sides  these  sources  of  information,  I  had  conversa- 
tions with  many  other  persons,  the  result  of  which  was 
more  or  less  to  confirm  the  views  held  by  the  witnesses, 
whose  testimony  I  have  recorded.  Again  I  visited  for 
myself,  sometimes  in  company  with  the  farmer  or 
proprietor,  and  sometimes  by  myself,  bothies,  sleeping- 
places,  and  cottar-houses  in  different  districts.  These 
visits  were  frequently  mtide  without  warning.  I  should 
like  to  say  thai  I  found  all  alike  most  anxious  to 
^ve  me  information,  and,  what  is  of  most  importance, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  kindly  concern  which  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  in  all 
questions  affecting  their  servants,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  intelligence  and  moderation  displayed,  as 
a  general  rule,  by  the  servants  in  discussing  cjuestious 
in  which  their  own  interests  were  involved  with  those 
of  others  or  even  were  in  conflict  with  them. 

(6.)  The  general  condition  of  farm  servants  in  the 
district  is  of  late  much  improved.  There  has  been  a 
great    rise   in   wages.      One    witness    (evidence    26) 
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remembers  that  30  years  ago  a  first  horseman 
would  only  get  18Z.  in  money  in  the  year,  whereas  now 
he  gets  nearly  twice  as  much.  Another  witness,  a 
farmer  (evidence  35),  tells  how  in  1843  he  had  a 
foreman  at  12/.  of  money  in  the  year,  with  whose 
assistance  he  did  all  the  work  of  the  farm.  In  those 
days  they  rose  at  four  to  thresh,  and  servants  did  work 
which  none  of  them  now-a-days  would  do  for  three  days 
without  giving  up  their  places.  They  are  not  turned 
out  now  to  work  in  bad  weather  as  they  used  to  be 
(evidence  4,  17,  and  40),  greater  consideration  is 
shown  to  them  in  the  matter  of  extra  work ;  evening 
stables  at  8  o'clock,  a  great  source  of  complaint, 
are  dying  out,  and  the  hours  are  "  mending  themselves  " 
(evidence  31).  Accommodation,  whether  in  cottar- 
houses,  bothies,  or  sleeping-places,  has  already  been 
much  improved,  and  there  is  likelihood  of  further 
improvement.  "  I  hold,"  says  a  crofter  or  small  farmer, 
who  had  been  a  farm  servant,  **  that  the  farm  servant 
**  is  the  best  paid  man  in  our  country." 

(7.)  I  should  notice  that,  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  average  conditions  of  farm  service,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  bettering  these,  I  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  home  farms.  The  con- 
ditions which  obtain  there,  in  the  very  common  case 
in  which  the  proprietor  has  resources  other  than  his 
land,  could  not  fairly  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  what 
farmers  are  doing  or  can  do.  To  expect  small  farmers 
to  conform  to  any  such  standard  would  be  unjust.  I 
readily  admit  that  the  example  of  the  proprietors  may  4 
be  useful,  and  the  anxiety  which  they  display  for  the 
well-being  of  their  servants  is  not  only  creditable  to 
themselves  but  probably  does  much  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  other  farmers,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  actual  prevailing  rule  of  the  district  in  which  it 
occurs. 

(8.)  My  conclusion  as  to  the  general  relations  between  Relations 
masters  and  men  is  that  they  are  good.  It  is,  no  o'm*«<t'»'s 
doubt,  the  case  that  the.  farmer  has  m  many  cases  in  JSnu!^* 
late  yew^  risen  in  the  social  scale,  and  farm  life  is  not 
the  family  life  it  used  to  be.  Some  witnesses  describe 
this  change  by  saying  that  there  is  ill-feeling  because 
the  master  is  "  haughty"  (evidence  21).  Again  there  is 
in  agricultural  life,  just  as  elsewhere,  more  pushing  and 
self-assertiveness  than  there  once  was  (evidence  12). 
There  is  a  struggle  for  "mair  siller  and  less  wark" 
(evidence  52).  This,  I  think,  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Union  when  they  say  (evi- 
dence 30),  that  master  and  servant  are  "naturally 
put  in  antagonism;"  and,  be  it  observed,  they  do  not 
blame  the  masters.  But  in  si>ite  of  this  it  was  generally 
said,  and  I  can  substantiate  it  from  my  own  experience, 
that  relations  were  good  enough  where  there  was  good 
temper.  I  found  occasionally  a  young  roan  who  was 
smarting  under  some  real  or  fancied  oppression  was 
ready  to  condemn  the  whole  race  of  masters  out  of  his 
limited  experience;  but  men  with  more  Imowledge  of 
the  world  were  ready  to  correct  the  impression  his 
story  was  apt  to  produce,  and  while  they  a<foiitted  that, 
of  course,  there  were  harsh  masters  and  hard  masters, 
at  the  same  time  there  was  little  to  complain  of.  The 
susceptiblity  of  the  men  to  kindness  is  noted  by  more 
than  one  witness  (e.g.,  evidence  34,  57),  and  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  the  farmer's  interest  to  treat  his  servants  well 
(evidence  35). 

(9.)  The  relations  of  masters  and  men  are  better,  I  Better  on 
think,  on  small  farms  and  whero  the  masters  work  with  *°"^*  farms, 
their  men  (evidence  14, 18, 48).  This  is  very  natural ; 
in  such  cases,  e.g.,  in  the  small  farma  near  Aberdeen, 
to  the  south,  the  servants  are  described  as  **  a  very 
contented  lot."  They  stay  better  on  small  farms 
'evidence  17,  35),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  small  farms  the  servants,  if  not  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  house,  are  friends  of  the  farmer,  i.e,, 
Anglice  "relatives." 
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Supply  of  Labour. 
On  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  labour  I  would 
Bay  much  what  I  said  in  my  report  on  Moray,  &o. 
Land  is  not  labour  starved,  altnaugh  a  statement 
tending  in  that  direction  was  made  to  me  (evidence 
30).  But  farmers,  unless  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
considerable  villages  (evidence  11)  must  engage  ser- 
vants to  do  all  their  work.  They  cannot  get  **  orra 
labour "  unless  there  happen  to  be  crofters  scattered 
among  the  farms  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  return. 
One  cause  that  has  operated  to  make  labour  scarce  is 
the  want  of  cottages,  another  the  greater  desire  and 
better  opportunities  of  entering  such  services  as  the 
police  and  railways,  which  are  both  popular.  Labour- 
saving  appliances  have  enabled  the  farmer  bo  far  to 
meet  this  deficiency  (evidence  7),  and  the  change 
within  the  last  few  years  from  the  five-shift  to  the  six- 
shift  rotation  (whereby  one-tenth  more  of  the  land  is 
in  grass)  has  also  lessened  the  demand  for  servants 
(evidence  2).  Since  so  much  of  the  work  once  per- 
formed by  orra  labourers,  frequently  women,  was  light 
work,  and  is  now  done  by  regular  engaged  servants, 
farmers  are  able  to  employ  more  lads,  or  "halflins" 
as  they  are  called,  who  engage  at  rather  lower  wages 
than  full-grown  men. 

(10.)  There  is  some  complaint  that  servants  are  not 
so  efficient  as  they  were ;  it  is  said  that  they  are  no 
longer  country  bred,  as  they  used  to  be,  and  come  to 
their  places  without  experience.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
much  foundation  for  this  complaint.  Again  it  is  said 
that  the  men  are  now  too  much  fed  from  grocers'  carts 
(evidence  49),  and  that  meal  and  milk^o  longer  hold 
the  place  they  did  hold  in  a  farm  servant's  dietary.  In 
this,  I  think,  there  is  more  substance,  and  anything  that 
would  encourage  this  tendency  is  to  be  deprecated. 
That  there  should  be  some  relief  in  the  monotony  of 
brose  and  porridge,  no  one  will  gainsay,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  meal  and  milk 
should  be  continued  as  the  staple  of  a  farm  servant's 
food ;  and  more  so  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
up  upon  these  things.  That  the  deterioration  has  not 
yet,  however,  gone  very  far,  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  farmer  in  tte  Buohan  district  not  long  ago 
visited  Gloucestershire  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
secure  some  cheap  labour.  He  returned  without  any, 
and  explained  the  fact  by  saying, "  I  wadna  hae  them  for 
naethiug."  The  race  of  farm  servants  in  the  district  is 
andoubtedly  a  fine  race,  bettei ,  T  should  say,  than  any- 
where else  in  Scotland.  There  are  some  complaints 
that  the  grocers'  cturts,  which  carry  their  goods  through 
tho  country,  do  harm  by  conveying  wniskey  to  the 
farm  steadings,  and  the  farm  servants,  it  is  said,  resort 
more  to  the  village  on  Saturday  nights  to  drink.  I  do 
not  think  this  can  be  said  to  be  a  habit,  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  a 
highly  sober  class. 

(11.)  On  the  whole  matter  then,  I  think,  that  there  is 
no  want  of  labour,  and  that,  although  there  is  more 
opening  for  lads,  the  efficiency  of  labourers  is  very 
much  what  it  was,  and  fully  as  good  as  in  other 
districts. 

Conditions  op  ENaAGEMENT. 
(12.)  The  terms  of  engagement  in  this  district  are  as 
in  Moray,  &c.,  by  the  year  for  a  married  man,  and  by 
the  hair  year  for  single  men.  The  same  arguments 
are  used  here  as  I  have  set  out  in  my  report  on  Moray, 
&c.,  as  to  the  advantages  of  an  indefinite  engagement 
with  a  month's  warning.  It  is  doubted  whether,  at 
least  so  long  as  the  supply  of  cottages  continues  so 
scanty  as  it  is,  the  proposed  change  could  be  applied  to 
the  case  of  married  men. 

(13.)  Any  such  change  would  need  to  be  coupled  with 
tlic  establishment  of  a  system  of  registration.  I  found 
as  I  wont  further  south  in  Kincardineshire  that  en- 
gagements arc  now  frequently  made  through  the 
medium  of  advertisements  (evidence  20,  37,  39). 
Indeed  two  witnesses  said  that  feeing  markets  had 
*•  begun  to  wear  out."  This  is,  however,  I  think,  an 
exaggeration,  for  engagement  by  advertisement  is 
seldom  practised  in  the  case  of  single  men.  The  fee- 
ing markets  are  defended  by  some  as  convenient 
occasions  for  meeting  friends  and  making  holiday 
(e.g.t  evidence  51),  and  one  witness  declared  that  he 
had  seen  more  disorder  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery 
than  ho  had  ever  seen — at  least  during  the  business 
hours— at  a  feeing  market. 

Wages  and  Earnings. 

Wages,  again    as   in  Moray,   are    in    the   case    of 

engaged    farm    servants    almost    universally  paid    to 

some  extent  in  kind.    The  exceptions,  where  they  get 

paid  in  money,  are  generally  speaking  on  home  farms 
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(evidence  1,  5),  oases  which  are  not,  as  I  have 
explained,  to  be  regarded  as  typicaL  As  was  to  be 
expected,  I  received  very  various  estimates  of  the 
average  wa^e,  the  divergence  being  due  in  part  to  the 
fact,  that  different  rates  prevail  in  different  districtB ; 
partly  to  the  difi*erent  values  that  men  put  upon  the 
allowances,  which  are,  of  course,  liable  to  flnctuationa 
in  price,  and  partly  to  the  different  views  which  men 
take  as  to  the  average  rate  in  a  district  where  there 
are  many  differences,  and  where  the  extent  of 
experience  appealed  to  is  infinitely  various.   . 

(14.)  Here  are  some  of  the  figures  given  to  me :  JPirst  VsrioK 
by  proprietor  (a.)  43Z.  Is,  lid.  (evidence  6) ;  (6.)  461  to  ?^^ 
m.  (evidence   8);    (c.)   32Z.,  plus  board  and  lodging  JrirtS.^ 
(evidence  10) ;  this  last  I  calculate  at  about  48L  to  501.    5».i#.iu. 


thus : 


to48crj|. 


20«.  per  Si.^^ 
(evi-  ^«^ 


Secondly,    the     farmers   estimate    wages 
(a.)  43i.  9«.  lOd.  (evidence  42) ;  (6.)  17«.  to 
week  (evidence  41) ;  45i.  (evidence   51) ;  45Z, 
(evidence  89) ;  18^.  per  week  (evidence  35) ;  4SL. 
dence  57) ;  38^.  6«.  Oa.  in  money,  pins  allowances  (evi- 
dence 34,  the  evidence  of  a  minister  who  once  was  a 
farm  servant) ;  49Z.  IO9.  Od.  (evidence  48) ;  11.  par  week 
(evidence  83) ;  56Z.  (evidence  53). 

Thirdly,    I  take   the  evidence  of   servants  or  ser-  (c)  By 
vants'  unions.    These  put  the  figures  at  40Z.  17«.  Od.  ^^inti. 
(evidence  14);  40Z.  18*.  OJ.  (evidence  30);  44Z.  l&.Od.  401.  mw. 
(evidence  18),  and  45Z.  (evidence  21).  ^^• 

(15.)  I  find  also  that  when  wages  are  paid  all  in  satevben 
money  the  rate  is  17a.  with  a  house  per  week,  or  188.  •Umon? 
without  a  house,  that  is,  44Z.  8«.  Od.  or  471  per  annum  ^^^ 
(evidence  29).      This  figure  is  given   to  me    by  the 
Union  («ee  aUo  evidence  13). 

(16.)  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  average  all  ^"^^ 
over  the  district  as  equivalent  to  not  lees  that  45L  per  tim^. 
annum. 

(17.)  These  are  the  wages  of  a  married  ploughman,  OBttlfmen 
and  a  good  ploughman  ;  cattlemen  get  rather  more,  »»theriDore« 
especiaUy  if  they  are  men  of  experience,  and  in  charge 
of  the  valuable  herds,  of  which  there  are  so  many  m 
the  district.  Grieves  will  get  from  21.  to  6i.  more  in 
money  according  to  their  experience  and  responsi- 
bility. 

(18.)  The  wages  of  single  men  are  calculated  to  come  Single iva. 
in  the  result  to  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  married 
men.  As  a  rule  a  single  man  gets  more  money,  and 
besides  his  money  gets  his  board  and  lodging.  The 
difiTerence  in  money  is  sometimes  considerable.  In 
Kincardineshire  the  excess  is  about  8Z.  a  year  (evi- 
dence 8),  and  there  a  single  man  will  get  as  much  as 
382.  in  money.  The  case  of  one  farm  was  quoted  to 
me,  where  eight  ploughmen  were  employed  at  an  aver- 
age money  wage  of  34/.  (evidence  8).  Among  single 
men,  it  must  Be  remembered,  that  **  halflins  "  or  lads 
fall  to  be  reckoned ;  they  only  get  from  242.  to  282.  a 
year. 

(19.)  I  incline  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  HifehFr  nte 
Kincardineshire  is  higher  than  in  Aberdeenshire.   The  jjj^ 
figures  of  342.  to  382.  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  are 
taken  from  Kincardineshire. 

(20.)  Of  other  labourers  employed  in  country  work  I  2!^ 
find  that  roadmen  get  18«.  a  week  (evidence  7).  Wood-  """^^ 
men  15«.  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  (evidence  12). 
Drainers  about  62.  per  acre.  Dyke  builders  lOi.  per 
yard,  which  they  reckon  at  4«.  per  day.  Contracts  for 
cutting  in  harvest  are  at  12».  to  14a,  per  acre  (evidence 
12),  and  for  hoeing  turnips  13«.  per  acre  (evidence  7). 
Women  workers  get  1«.  Qd,  to  la,  8d.  per  day  (c^.,  evi- 
dence 11).  Orra  labourers,  who  are  often  crofters,  will 
get  28.  6d.  to  3*.  per  day  with  their  dinner  (evidence 
62).  Near  Aberdeen  and  near  Stonehaven  there  are 
dairy  farms.  These  are  often  worked  by  the  family, 
but  women  who  are  engaged  by  the  year  get  about  202. 
with  board  and  lodging  ;  women  who  come  to  the  farm 
for  a  few  hours  to  milk  the  cows  get  122.  a  year,  being 
paid  by  the  month  (evidence  10,  22). 

(21.)  Wages  are  only  due  in  the  general  case  at  the  Interim 
term,  i  e.,  every  six  months.  It  is,  however,  a  very  P*^^ 
general  practice  for  farmers  to  advance  to  their  ser- 
vants every  month  a  certain  proportion  of  their  wages, 
sometimes  12.  sometimes  22.  Such  interim  payments 
are  occasionally  matter  of  bargain,  and  I  think  I  might 
safely  say  that  they  are  never  refused  to  married  men 
when  asked,  even  although  there  has  been  no  stipula- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  not  common  to  pay  smglo 
men  anything,  and  this  is  made  matter  of  complaint  in 
many  districts.  Where  monthly  payments  are  made 
there  is  far  more  peace,  and  far  less  shifting,  says  the 
factor  for  Strichen  (evidence  11).  The  formers'  objee- 
tion  to  payment  is  the  risk  which  they  think  they  wiU 
run  of  desertion  of  service. 
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AeSuir        (22.)  Such  desertion  of  service,  in  which  term  I  in- 

njB^      dude  failiure  to  begin  a  term  of  service  according  to 

l^ABOTTRiB.  engagement,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  fonnd  com- 

jjg^^Jj^       mon  of  late  years  (evidence  38,  58),  and  some  remedy 

ofienrice.      is  nrsently  demanded  by  the  farmers.    Imprisonment 

is  no  longer  competent  and,  arrestment  of  wages  is  also 

iUogal.   In  these  circumstances  the  fl^rmers  are  helpless 

against  what  is  often  a  serious  hardship  to  them,  and 

an  inezcQsable  offence  by  the  servant.    It  is  suggested 

that  it  be  made  allowable  to  arrest  wages  in  execution  of 

a  sherifTs  decree  for  any  damages  that  may  be  incurred 

by  such  desertion. 

Migntion  of  (23.)  The  migratory  character  of  the  young  men  is 
young  men.  ^  conspicuous  in  this  district  as  in  Moray.  They 
change  at  almost  every  term.  The  indefinite  engage- 
ment with  a  month's  warning  is  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  this,  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported 
being  the  same  as  those  I  have  alreadv  set  out  in  my 
report  on  Moray,  &c.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  two 
districts,  viz.,  that  about  Striohen  and  Mintlaw,  and 
that  near  Stonehaven,  I  found  that  the  young  men 
stayed  better  (evidence  1,  17,  20,  and  45).  Those 
who  ^ve  me  the  fact  were  not  very  clear  as  to  the 
cause,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  prevalence  of  small 
holdings,  and  crofts,  and  comfortable  cottages  in  the 
former  district,  may  account  for  it  there.  The  relations 
of  masters  and  servants  are  perhaps  more  cordial 
there,  that  aeain  being  caused  oy  the  fact  that  hold- 
ings are  small ;  "  masters  here  are  not  so  ill  to  please 
as  some,"  says  one  farmer  (evidence  45) ;  "  we  try  to 
do  them  justice  "  says  another  (evidence  35).  In  the 
Stonehaven  district  it  is  the  cordiality  of  master  and 
servant  that  is  assi^ed  as  the  cause ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  this  district  it  is  so  well  proved  that 
servants  do,  as  a  general  rule,  stay  longer.  I  rather 
think  the  witnesses  may  be  speaking  from  a  very  smAll 
induction. 

Sirxngs.  (24.)  That  men  with  such  wages,  while  they  are  single 

can  save,  is  plain.  A  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Grey, 
minister  of  Auchterless,  himself  for  soveral  years  a 
farm  servant,  shows  this  (evidence  34).  That  many 
do  is  certain.  One  case  was  quoted  to  me  of  a 
lad  who  had  to  a  large  extent  maintained  his  mother, 
a  widow,  from  the  time  he  was  15,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  25  had  saved  240Z.  (evidence  52).  The 
necessary  e:q)6nditure  of  a  young  man  in  the  year 
is  calculated  by  one  of  themselves  at  8Z.  5^.  per  annum 
(evidence  31).  That  the  men  do  not  oftener  lay  by 
money  is  explained  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  a  strong 
inducement  to  do  so,  viz.,  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
croft  or  small  farm,  in  which  to  invest  their  savings. 

Allowanoes.  (25.)  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wages,  there  is  an 
important  point  to  which  the  attention  of  farm 
Servants  ana  their  employers  is  much  turned,  viz.,  the 
payment  of  wages  in  part  in  kind.  These  payments, 
stated  generally,  are  for  married  men,  6i  bolls  of  meal — 
the  boll  is  10  stone  (140  lbs.)  and  the  value  may  be 
taken  at  16«.^  It  is  at  present  at  20^.,  but  that  is  said 
to  be  abnormal.  Milk,  1,  this  is  new  milk,  Scots  pint 
per  diem,  i.e.,  12  gills  or  3  English  pints,  the  value 
being  about  4td.  A  house  and  garden,  coals,  generally 
a  ton,  which  is  driven  by  the  farmer  along  with  fire- 
wood, value,  say,  23«.  Potatoes,  sometimes  a  load, 
sometimes  so  many  yards  of  drill,  value,  say,  IZ.  10». 
Men  who  are  fed  in  the  kitchen  get  no  allowances, 
those  who  live  in  bothies  get  meal  and  milk,  like  the 
others  ;  they  use  their  milt,  and  as  a  rule  sell  half  their 
meal,  sometimes  receiving  money  for  half  of  it  direct 
from  the  master.  Married  men  in  some  places  get 
their  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  farmers*  kitchens,  the 
object  being  to  ensure  that  they  are  well  fed  for  their 
work  ;  the  farmers  have  little  confidence  in  their  wives' 
ability  to  prepare  their  husbands'  food  properly.  In 
such  cases  the  men  receive  only  one-half  of  the  allow- 
ance of  meal  and  milk  given  above. 

®wald  TOdh  (26.)  It  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  debated  as  to 
£^^Jiged?  whether  such  payment  in  kind  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Not  a  word  is  anywhere  said  against  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  allowances.  The  argu- 
ment against  them  seems  to  be  that  with  payment  "  all 
in  money  "  there  would  be  greater  indep^dence  in  the 
ftu*m  servant.  I  say  that  this  '*  seems  to  be "  the 
argument,  but  I  so  rarely  heard  anyone  support  the 
abolition  of  allowances,  and  those  who  did  were  so 
seldom  able  to  give  any  reason  for  their  faith,  that  I 
may  have  misapprehended  tiie  contention.  I  can  to 
some  extent  understand  how  the  tenure  of  a  house  from 
a  master  may  be  made  a  means  of  oppression,  but  how 
^le  receipt  of  a  boll  of  meal  in  place  of  1^,  or  a  piAt 


of  milk  in  place  of  id.  can  do  so  puzzles  me.    In  some      B.-VIL 
places  payment  in  money  is  made  (evidence  72,  76),    shSS*!!^ 
out  this  is  generally  on  home  farms,  which,  as  I  have     Kivcab. 
already  exp&ined,^  I  do  not  take  as  a  rule  for  the  ©iw^him* 
general  case. 

(27.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  masters  would  be  Farmers 
glad  of  the  change  (evidence  12).    This  was  stated  to  ^^^ 
me  over  and  over  again*     It  would  saVe  them  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  for  they  would  be  able  to  give  np  in 
most  cases  almost  all  their  cows,  which  at  present  they 
keep  for  the  sake  of  paying  their  servants. 

(28.)  The  feeling  of  the  servants  themselves  is  quite  FeelioR 
unmistakeable.  I  cannot  indeed  say,  as  I  said  in  J^^Xom? 
Moray,  &c.,  that  there  is  unanimity*  on  the  matter,  but  a^nst 
there  is  something  very  like  it  1  met  in  Aba*deen  a  money* 
number  of  members  of  the  Farm  Servants*  Union. 
None  of  them  were,  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  in  service 
as  farm  servants,  although  all  had  been.  They  at  first 
expressed  themselves  as  in  favour  of  all  money,  but 
after  a  little  talk  showed  considerable  signs  of  waver- 
ing, and  admitted,  that  with  milk  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  (evidence  30).  At  a  meeting  I  had  with 
members  of  the  same  IJnion  in  Huntly,  who  this  time 
were  all  genuine  farm  servants,  they  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  allowances,  and  stated  that  the 
Union,  which  at  one  time  advocated  their  abolition,  had 
now  given  that  up  (evidence  25).  Again  some  other 
members  of  the  Union  said  that  while  the  Union  was 
for  "  all  money  "  they  individually  preferred  allowances 
(evidence  24j.  There  was  a  di Terence  of  opinion  at 
!Bllon  (evidence  13),  and  at  Alford  I  found  the  solitary 
instance  of  nrianimity  in  favour  of  "  all  monev  "  (evi- 
dence 18).  As  against  this  I  refer  to  the  cases  m  which 
a  preference  for  allowances  was  expressed  (evidence  19, 
24  25).  Others  say,  '*  We  must  have  the  allowances, 
**  we  could  not  do  without  them"  (evidence  14) ;  '*  we 
**  would  not  on  any  account  do  without  allowances  " 
(evidence  15).  "I  never  met  any  man  who  would  take 
**  all  money  "  (evidence  16) ;  **  it  is  just  an  impossi- 
bility "  (evidence  16).  Another  servant  tells  us  of 
the  experiment  having  been  tried,  but  men  could  not 
be  got  (evidence  26).  Another  puts  the  matter  in  a 
different,  but  quite  as  strong  a  light,  when  he  says  that 
even  if  the  system  of  "  all  money "  were  better  for 
some,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  others  if  it  were 
forbidden  (evidence  17). 

(29.)  These  references  are  all  to  the  evidence  of  ser-  Farmers* 
vants.  Several  farmers  give  testimony  as  emphatic  to  ^^^•"^^'"y* 
the  dislike  of  the  men  to  any  such  change.  One  has 
tried  it,  and  gone  back  to  the  old  system,  even  where 
the  men  were  selling  their  mei^ ;  the  men  insisted  on 
it  (evidence  55).  Others  have  oflTered  it,  and  their 
men  have  refused  it  (evidence  45,  52).  Others  who 
have  tried  it  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  their 
men  to  accept  it  (evidence  39,  41).  Another,  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  of  a  change,  calls  it  "  a  mere  impossi- 
bility" (evidence  54).  While,  lastly,  one  sums  up  the 
matter  by  saying  that  any  interference  with  allowances 
is  uncalled  ror,  and  would  be  mischievous  to  the  men 
(evidence  42). 

(30.)  I  have  pointed  out  the  practical  difficulties  in  Conclusion, 
introducing  a  system  of  "  all  money  "  payments  in  my 
report  on  Morav,  Ac.  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority 
of  servants  would  consider  such  payments  a  hardshij) ; 
it  is  also  clear  that  any  body  of  servants  can  got  it  if 
they  want  it,  for  the  farmers  are  willing  to  give  it,  and 
it  is  not  clear  what  advantage  is  expect^  to  result 
from  the  change.  I  lay  out  of  account  the  testimony 
of  the  members  of  the  Union,  which  was  given  to  me 
in  Aberdeen,  for  they  all  live  there,  and  their  conditions 
are  obviously  very  different  from  those  of  dwellers  in 
the  country.  But  laying  them  out  of  account,  there  is 
hardly  a  voice  left  to  support  the  proposal  for  change, 

(31.)  The  rule  in  Aberdeenshire  is  that  single  men  live  j^*!?""*  ^^ 
in  the  farm  kitchen,  i.e.,  take  their  meals  there,  and  are  ^  ^"'* 
free  to  sit  there  till  9  o'clock ;  but  in  some  districts, 
e.g,t  about  EUon  there  are  a  good  many  bothies.  In 
Kincardineshire  again,  bothies  are  almost  universal. 
In  a  good  many  bothies  the  out-kitchen  system  obtains 
(evidence  40),  that  is,  the  woman  in  charge  not  only 
minces  the  beds,  but  also  does  the  cooking,  and  this 
system  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  system  of  disposing 
of  single  men  (evidence  18,  21,34,  46,  and   52).    Men 

§  refer  bothies  ta  kitchens  for  the  sake  of  the  indepen- 
ence  they  enjoy  (evidence  24,  41),  but  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  their  demoi*alising  tendency  (evidence  40). 
BdMes  are  improving  (evidence  16),  and  if  a  farmer 
has  not  a  good  bothy  he  wiU  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
(evidence  31).    One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  to  get 
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men  to  use  the  comforts  and  decencies  provided  for 
them  (evidence  8,  34,  61,  52).  Of  this  1  saw  a  very 
striking  instance  ;  a  proprietor  put  up  about  two  years 
ago  an  excellent  bothy  with  a  kitchen,  a  foreman's  room, 
and  a  bath  and  a  store-room  on  the  ground  floor;  up- 
stairs a  sick-room  and  three  separate  bed-rooms ;  all 
the  rooms  w6re  large  and  airy.  At  the  date  of  my 
visit  there  were  four  men  living  in  the  bothy.  None 
of  them  would  go  upstairs ;  they  had  dragged  a  bed 
into  the  kitchen,  and  while  two  men  slept  in  it  two 
others  slept  in  the  bed  in  the  foreman's  room.  The 
bath  had  never  been  used  since  it  was  put  in.  There  is 
a  general  improvement  in  bothies  (evidence  16) ;  but 
such  results  are  discouraging. 

(32.)  Bfuch  the  same  is  to  be  said  about  the  sleeping- 
places  for  men  who  are  fed  in  the  kitchen.  There  is 
an  improvement  there  also,  but  there  are  still  many 
bad  places  ;  I  saw  some  on  Lord  Forbes'  property 
which  might  fairly  be  called  discreditable ,  The  county 
council  authorities  are  alive  to  their  responsibilities  in 
these  matters,  and  are  now  moving  in  the  inspection 
of  bothies  and  sleeping-places,  and  the  condemnation 
of  those  that  are  unsatisfactory.  They  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  best  plan  for  a  model 
sleeping-place  that  they  may  report,  and  let  proprietors 
and  farmers  know  that  the  council  is  prepared  to 
recommend  and  to  insist  on. 

(33.)  The  hours  of  work  and  Sunday  hours  are  nearly 
the  same  as  I  gave  in  the  case  of  Moray,  &c.,  viz.,  6  to 
12  and  2  to  6  so  long  as  the  daylight  will  allow  this.  The 
only  important  difference  is,  that  in  some  places  plough- 
men are  not  expected  in  winter  to  do  any  work  except 
with  their  horses,  and  their  labour  is  therefore  limited 
bv  the  daylight  (evidence  13,  3(>).  My  attention  was 
also  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  days  in 
winter,  or  in  other  seasons,  e.g.,  before  a  late  harvest, 
when  the  work  about  a  farm  is  slack  (evidence  19,  37, 
40,  45).  Men,  no  doubt,  get  some  job  or  other  to  do, 
but  it  is  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  hard  day's  work ;  it 
may  be  cleaning  harness  or  twisting  straw  ropes.  One 
set  of  witnesses  calculates  that  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  farm  servants  do  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  all  the  year  round  (evidence  58).  Farm 
servants,  however,  urge  strongly  that  their  hours 
should  be  shortened,  so  that  everything  (stables,  Ac .) 
should  be  completed  in  10  hours.  Some  say  that  as 
much  work  could  be  done  as  is  now  done,  since  men 
and  horses  could  work  more  briskly,  and  they  appeal 
to  experience  of  cckses,  in  which  the^  say  it  has  been 
tided  (evidence  19,  29).  Others  maintain  that  hours 
should  be  shortened,  but  deny  the  possibility  of  doing 
the  same  quantity  of  work  (evidence  14,  48).  The 
length  of  hours  does  not,  it  is  oertain,  impair  the  men's 
health,  and  to  judge  from  their  general  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  current  topics  they  have  time  for  self 
improvement.  One  witness  says  the  hours  are  *'  mend- 
ing themselves." 

(34.)  A  farm  servant  has  a  good  many  holidays  in  the 
year  (see  Report  on  Moray,  ac.) ;  one  farmer  witness 
in  this  district  said  that  his  men  had  five  or  six 
holidays  since  Whit  Stmoay  (evidence  37).  I  did  not 
hear  much  about  the  proposal  for  a  half  holiday ;  I 
thinf  it  is  pretty  generally  recognised  that  no  general 
half  holiday  on  any  particular  day  vonld  be  given. 
One  farm  servant  in  advocating  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday  innocently  explained  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  half  holiday  would  necessarily  be  a  good  deal 
curtailed,  unless  the  Sunday  immediately  followed  it, 
to  give  the  necessary  space  for  the  recovery  from  its 
effects. 

Cottage  Acoommodation. 

(35.)  To  turn  again  to  the  case  of  married  servants : — 
one  important  consideration  in  their  case  is  the  supply 
of  cottages.  Cottages  are  universally  let  to  the  farmer 
with  his  farm,  and  given  by  him  to  his  married  servants 
as  part  of  their  emolument.  No  rates  are  paid  by  the 
occupants ;  the  cottaffes  are  assessed  as  part  of  the  farm. 
It  would  be  impossime  to  treat  the  whole  district  as  one 
in  this  matter,  in  some  quarters,  e.g.,  Strichen  (evidence 
11),  Eontore  (evidencel4),  and  Mon^usk  (eyidenoe  5), 
the  supply  is  good.  In  others  it  is  nearly  sufficient 
e.g.,  Mmtlaw  (evidence  1),  in  and  about  Alfoi-d 
(evidence  18,  58),  Auchterless  (evidence  34),  Turriff 
(evidence  53),  Stonehaven  (evidence  6,  8),  Huntly 
(evidence  15),  and  Methlic  (evidence  19),  it  is  deficient, 
in  some  of  these  cases  very  much  so.  It  is  not  fair  to 
attribute  this  deficiency  to  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  proprietors  to  build.  In  many  oases  m 
which  the  proprietors  are  willing  to  build  the  farmers 
do  not  desire  cottages  (evidence  2,  7,  12,  48).    They 


think,  or  at  least  they  used  to  think,  (for  their  views       Thi 
seem  to  be  undergoing  a  change)  (evidence  12),  that    ^^kw 
single    men    are  better    servants  than  married  men  iSf^ 
(evidence  1).    Whether  because  they  are  more  tinder     ^^ 
the  master's  age,  or  are  better  fed  in  his  kitchen  or 
bothy  than  in  their  own  houses,  I  do  not  know.    Another 
reason  for  a  want  of  cottages  is,  that  in  some  cases  men 
take. engagements  as  single  men,  sendine  their  wives 
to  some  little  town  at  a  short  distance,  because  their 
wives  prefer  the  life  and  gossip  which  they  enjoy  there 
to  the  bolitude  of  the  country  (evidence  51). 

(36.)  In  the  case  of  the  older  cottages,  there  are  not,  Con- 
as  a  rule,  more  than  two  rooms,  and  this  division  is  "^wctwn. 
obtained  by  setting  up  the  beds  of  the  household  in  the 
middle  of  the  one  compartment  of  which  the  cottage 
really  consists.  There  is  no  partition  wall,  and  when 
the  house  is  vacated  it  consists  of  the  four  ontside 
walls  and  the  roof.  Houses  of  more  modem  construction 
have  two  good  rooms  and  a  bed-closet — generally  two 
bed-closets.  The  most  modem  again  have  two  good 
rooms  down-stairs,  and  two,  or  even  three  good  rooms 
up-stairs.  This  last  variety,  however,  the  people  do  not 
like,  they  prefer  what  they  call  the  **  cosiness  "  (what  I 
should  rather  describe  as  the  "  stuffiness  ")  of  the  oldest 
type  of  cottage,  to  the  improved  ventilation  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  best  tj^pe,  and  put  this  preference 
into  practical  effect  by  flitting,  when  they  have  a 
chance,  from  the  new  into  the  old  (evidence  4).  There 
is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  a  poor  man  keeping  a  large 
cottage  warm.  The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  the 
new  houses  are  very  much  as  stated  by  Colonel  Innes 
in  Appendix  B.  The  cost  of  furnishing  a  house  with 
three  rooms  is  put  at  30/.  (evidence  21)  or  40Z.  (evidence 
36). 

(37.)  The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  old  houses  Condition. 
is  not  good.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  Alford, 
for  instance,  they  are  in  bad  repair  (evidence  18). 
In  many  instances  they  are  badly  set,  having  been 
built  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  under  banks 
and  in  hollows  where  the  water  runs  to  them,  and 
makes  their  mud  floors  constantly  damp. 

(38.)  The  coimty  council  are  fully  alive  to  the  impor-  coatrtr 
tance  of  this  question.  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  connnl'i 
both  the  Convener  and  the  Vice-Convener,  who  ei-  P'"***"^ 
plained  to  me  that  they  were  conducting  a  careful 
inspection  of  these  cottages,  as  well  as  of  sleeping- 
places  and  bothies,  and  were  getting  many  remedial 
measures  adopted.  They  further  explained  that  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  to  give  pro- 
prietors time  to  execute  the  necessary  amehorations ; 
for,  as  they  have  only  power  to  condemn,  and  no 
power  to  re-build,  hasty  action  on  their  part  might 
lead  to  further  diminution  in  the  supply  of  cottages, 
a  result  which  all  would  deprecate  (evidence  4,  44). 
The  members  of  the  Union  whom  I  met  in  Aberdeen 
stated  positively  that  sanitary  inspectors  would  con- 
demn 60  per  cent,  of  the  cottages  in  the  coonty. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  hyperbole.  Indeed  many 
witnesses  of  experience  and  moderation  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  county 
council  were  not  warranted  by  every-day  experience  in 
the  country';  that  they  proceeded  on  theoretical  rather 
than  practical  considerations,  and  that  to  attempt  to 
enforce  to  the  full  in  country  districts  sanitary  regula- 
tions meant  for  crowded  cities  would  make  coimtry 
life  impossible  (evidence  4,  15,  40,  46).  On  the 
other  hand  the  inspectors,  some  of  whom  I  saw,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  sensible  men,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal,  in  a 
vague  way  no  doubt,  of  the  prevalence  of  inflammatory 
complaints  (evidence  44),  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
in  country  places. 

(39.)  Subjects  of  which  I  heard  much  in  the  course  Smili 
of  my  inquiries  were  small  holdings  and  crofta.  Let  ^^^ 
me  say  that  by  "  small  holdings "  I  mean  pa^r-horse 
farms,  i.e.,  not  exceeding  80  acres,  and  coming  down  to 
to  25-30.  By  "  crofts  "  I  mean  everything  between  5 
and  25  acres.  I  attach  no  further  significance  to 
**  crofts "  than  that  of  small  size ;  in  particular  I  do 
not  mean  to  use  the  word  in  its  technical  legal  sense, 
for  I  think  almost  all  of  the  **  crofters  "  in  this  dislaact 
have  leases. 

(40.)  Crofts,  says  one  witness,  are  the  great  point  (evi-  import- 
dence  15).  They  are  supported  on  two  grounds,  J?^^ 
both  as  being  a  useful  reservoir  and  narsery  of  labour, 
and  as  an  investment  for  farm  servants,  and  hence  an 
inducement  to  them  to  be  thrifty.  But  to  fulfil  these 
purposes,  they  must  be  on  good  ground,  and  mixed  up 
with  larger  farms  (evidence  12. 15,  44).  A  crofter  on  a 
hillside  has  a  miserable  existence,  for  his  croft  wiU  not 
ke^p  him,  and  he  is  not  within  reach  of  labour.  But 
where  they  are  mixed  up  with  larger  farms  they  supply 
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laboar  to  the  farmers,  and  their  children  are  trained  to 
trained  to  be  the  best  olaBS  of  farm  servants  (evidence 
1,  2,  8,  40,  43,  44,  47,  52).  The  absence  of  crofts 
is  described  by  large  farmers  in  Kincardineshire  to  be 
a  "serious  evil"  (evidence  41).  Colonel  Innes,  of 
Leame^,  says  that  no  estate  is  in  a  wholesome  condi- 
tion withont  them  (evidence  7).  Small  crofters  do 
pay  more  rent  in  proportion  than  large  farmers; 
whether  this  is  due  to  competition  only,  or  to  the  fact 
that,  as  he  works  the  ground  himself,  and  works  it 
more  carefully,  he  can  bring  more  out  of  it,  is  disputed. 
Several  witnesses  say  he  can  pay  more  (evidence  19, 
43, 27) ;  some  putting  it  as  high  as  half  more  than  the 
farmer ;  others  again  say  he  cannot,  and  say  so  very 
positively  (evidence  19,  40,  49).  I  think  that  the  two 
sets  of  statements  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the 
former  to  be  thinking  of  fairly  good  land,  well  situated ; 
the  latter  of  the  more  common  state  of  things,  where 
crofts  are  carved  out  of  hill  land,  and  set  down  in 
groups,  with  no  opportunity  for  the  crofter  to  supple- 
ings  from  the  croft  by  earnings  as  an 


ment  his  earnings 
**orra"  labourer. 

(41.)  While  then  there  are  many  who  advocate  these 
small  crofts  of  5  to  7  acres,  there  are  others  who  doubt 
their  value  (evidence  5),  and  think  that  nothing  but 
a  small  holding  is  worth  encouraging  (evidence  16, 19, 
24,  28).  One  witness  again  says  that  15  acres  is  the 
best  size,  since  that  gives  the  landlord  some  chance  of 
getting  a  return  upon  the  necessary  buildings,  while  it 
18  as  much  as  a  poor  man  can  stock. 

(42.)  The  cost  of  stocking  may,  .1  think,  be  put  at  SI. 
per  acre  (evidence-  1,  8,  43) ;  the  cost  of  building  a 
dwelling-house,  a  byre  and  a  bam,  cannot  well  be  put 
under  250Z.  (evidence.  Appendix  B.,  1,  4,  7,  40). 
One  set  of  farmers  maintained  that  52.  would  put  up 
all  the  buildings,  (apart  from  the  cottage)  which  a 
crofter  requires  (evidence  38),  but  I  think  they  forgot 
the  requirements  of  Dairy  Acts  and  Public  Health 
Acts,  which  have  added  much  to  the  necessary  cost  of 
such  buildings  (evidence  4). 

(43.)  I  think  those  are  right  who  maintain  that  a 
landlord  cannot  put  up  buildings  for  such  crofbs,  as  a 
matter  of  business  (see  evidence  2),  that  is  to  say, 
expecting  to  reap  a  direct  return  from  them.  But  the 
concomitant  advantages  may  well  mako  it  worth  his 
while  to  do  so. 

(44.)  I  venture  to  think  that  a  mixture  of  small 
crofts,  small  holdings,  and  larger  farms  is  the  best. 


An  instance  of  a  large  estate,  with  a  satisfactory  pro-    .  B.-vir. 
portion  of  all  three,  will  be  found  given  in  the  evi-    shSib  and 
dence  1.    This  case  is  encouraging,  because,  in  the     Kincar- 
first  place,  farm  servants  are  found  to  stay  well  in  the  p^^^^''^^- 
locality,  and  to  take  small  farms;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rents  of  the  small  holdings  and  crofts  are 
rising  instead  of  falling. 

(45)  A  small  crofter  has  to  get  the  horse-work  of  his  Method 
farm  done  by  a  neighbouring  farmer.  If  he  pays  for  SSS."^ 
this  in  monev  he  pays  Is.  M,  per  hoar  for  the  labour 
of  man  and  horses;  he  generally,  however,  pays  it  by 
his  own  labour  in  return  (evidence  17).  As  crofts  get 
larger,  the  crofter  sometimes  has  a  horse  which  he 
lets  out  to  his  neighbour,  or  which  works  with  his 
neighbour's  horse.  In  some  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  a 
farm  of  30  acres  is  worked  by  a  horse  and  a  stirk 
(Anglice  an  ox),  and  sometimes  by  cows.  This  last 
method  is  obviously  economical,  and  is  said  to  do  the 
cows  no  harm. 

Benefit  Societies  and  Trade  Ukions. 

(46.)  There  are  one  or  two  societies  or  unions  in  the  UnionL,  &c. 
district;    many  men  belong   to    the  Oddfellows.    In 
Kincardineshire  there  is  a  benefit  society  known  as 
the  International  Ploughman's  Society ;  this  is  purely 
a  benefit  society,  and  several  proprietors  and  femners 
belong  to  it  (evidence   41).     The  leading  Aberdeen- 
shire Union  is  that  fully  described  in  the  evidence  30. 
Its  objects  are  there  fully  set  out.    I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  chief  organisers  of  it,  who  live  in  Aberdeen, 
and  are  not  farm  servants,  know  very  much  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  class,  or  if  they  know  them 
are  very  anxious  to  further  them.    I  could  see  plainly 
from  me  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  orancn 
at  Huntly  that  they  distrusted  their  Aberdeen  brethren. 
In  the  Huntly  distarict  the  Union  is  going  down  (evi- 
dence 10) ;  it  is  dying  out  in  Tarves  (evidence  29).    In 
many  districts  it  has  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
itself,  but  has  failed.     In  its  failure,  if  it  be  doomed  to 
fail,  it  is  only  following  the   fate   of  three  or  four 
predecessors  (evidence  13).    The  servants,  I  am  told, 
do  not  trust  societies,  thoy  doubt  if  they  are  managed 
for  their  benefit  (evidence  53).  ^ 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        G.  R,  Gillespie, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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I.— Pkopwbtobs  and  Factors. 


1.  William  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Factor  for  Pitfour  -  ~    "1 

2.  Garden  Duff,  Esq.,  of  Hatton  -            -  -  2 

3.  W.  Fellows-Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Knockespock  -  3 

4.  A.  M.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Newton          -  -  4 

5.  Sir  Arthur  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk  -  5 

6.  Major  Innes,  of  Cowi^             -            -  -  6 

7.  Colonel  Innes,  of  Leamey       -            -  -  7 

8.  A.  W.  Kinnear,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Stonehaven  -  8 

9.  W.  H,  Lumsden,  Esq.,  of  Balmedie    -  -  9 

10.  A.  M.  O^ton.,  Esq.,  of  Ardoo             -  -  10 

11.  John  Sleigh,  Esq.,  factor  for  Strichon  -  11 

12.  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  factor  for  the  Duke  of 

Richmond  at  Huntly             -            -  -  12 

Note.  —  Nos.  6,  8,  and  10  belong  to 
Kincardineshire,  the  rest  to  Aberdeen- 
shire. No.  4  is  Convener  of  the 
County  Council  for  Aberdeenshire. 

II. — Farm  Servants. 

13.  Charles  Aitt:en,  0.        -           -           «  -  13 

14.  George  Aitken.  P.        -            -            -  -  14 

15.  George  Allan,  P.           -            -            -  -  15 

16.  Alexander  Angus         -            -            -  -  30 

17.  Allan  Balfour,  G.          -            -            -  -  1(5 

18.  Alex.  Barclay,  P.           -            -            -  -  18 
19-51.  Charles  Barclay,  P.,  and  32  others  -  19 

52.  George  Bissett  -            -            -            -  -  30 

53.  George  Black,  G.          -            -            -  -  18 

54.  George  Brown,  P.         -            -           -  -  17 

55.  Alex,  Cbeyne,  L.          -           -           -  -  17 


61. 
62 


Paragraph,   f     &<5.  William  Christie,  G.    - 

57.  William  Clark,  L. 

58.  John  Coutts,  G. 

59.  William  Crichton,  G.   - 

60.  Alex.  Dallas,  P. 
William  Davidson,  P.  - 
James  Dunbar,  G. 

63.  William  Easton,  G.      - 
^.  George  Ellis,  C. 

65.  James  Eraser,  G. 

66.  James  Eraser,  P. 

67.  JohnFlett 

68.  John  Gardner,  C.         - 

69.  Alex.  Hadden,  P. 

70.  Lewis  BLarper,  G. 

71.  James  Harvey,  G. 

72.  John  Henderson,  G.     - 

73.  Gilbert  Heron 

74.  William  Innes,  G. 

75.  James  Ironside,  P. 

76.  Andrew  Irvine,  G. 

77.  John  James,  P. 

78.  George  Johnston 

79.  Peter  Keith,  P. 

80.  William  Kessock,  S.     - 

81.  Alex.  Lamb,  G. 

82.  R.  Loith,  P.       - 

83.  James  Ligertwood 

84.  Stuart  Longmore,  P.    - 

85.  William  Low,  G. 

86.  George  McGurrach,  P. 

87.  A.  S.  Macintosh,  L.     ^ 
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88.  B.  Mackie,  0. 18 

89.  George  Mercer,  P.        -           -           -            -  15 

90.  John  Miller,  G.             .            -           -            -  16 

91.  Alex.  Milne,  0.             -           -           -            -  26 

92.  Cnmming,  Milne,  0.  -  -  -  -  17 
98.  William  Milne,  P.  -  -  -  -  17 
94.  And.  Mitchell,  P.  -  -  -  -  26 
96.  Gebrge  Mitchell,  G.      -           -           -           -  26 

96.  George  Mitchell,  ground  officer          -            -  27 

97.  James  Mitchell,  G.       -            -            -            -  15 

98.  James  Mylee,  G.           -           -           -           -  24 

99.  Mex.  Mylne,  P.            .           -           .           -  18 

100.  George  Mylne,  P.         -           -           -           -  18 

101.  Peter  Paterson,  P.        -           -           -           -  18 

102.  Alex.  Pittendreigh,  G.             -           .           -  22 

103.  John  Bae,  0. 18 

104.  Alex.  Bobertson,  0.      -           -           -           -  13 

105.  Jas.  Bobertson,  P.        -           -           -           -  18 

106.  John  Bobertson,  G.      -            -            -            -  16 

107.  Nat.  Bobertson,  P.       -           -           -           -  13 

108.  Wm.  Bobertson,  G.      -           -           -           -  13 

109.  James  Bothney,  L.       -           -           -           -  17 

110.  David  Shaw,  L.            ...            -  25 

111.  George  Skinner,  P.       -            -            -            -  28 

112.  Charles  Smith,  P.         -           -           -           -  24 

113.  Jas.  Smith,  P. 29 

114.  John  Smith,  G.             -           -           -           -  18 

115.  WiUiam  Smith,  L.        -           -           -           -  20 

116.  William  Steven,  S.       -            -            -            -  25 

117.  WilUam  Stuart,  L.       -           -           -           -  13 

118.  Ajad.  Sutherland           -            -            -            -  30 

119.  Peter  T^lor,  P.            -            -            -            -  28 

120.  Bobert  T?avl<5r,  P.         -           -           -           -  18 

121.  William  Thomson         -            -            -            -  30 

122.  Ernest  Wight,  P.         -           -           -            -  25 

123.  James  Wight,  L.          -           -           -           -  25 

124.  James  Wilson,  P.         -            -            -            -  25 

125.  William  Wilson,  G.      -            -           -           -  81 

Note. — In  the  foregoing  list,  G.  stands  for 
grieve,  S.  for  snepherd,  L.  for 
labourer,  P.  for  ploughman,  and  C. 
for  cattleman.  Including  the  unnamed 
persons  belonging  to  No.  19,  there  are 
26  grieves,  1  shepherd,  8  labourers, 
48  ploughmen,  and  18  cattlemen 
whose  opinions  are  recorded.  Two  of 
the  list  are  "Minister's  men,"  and  8 
are  labourers  now  resident  and  work- 
ing in  Aberdeen  or  its  neighbourhood, 
who  were  at  one  time  farm  servants. 


ni. — ^MlSCELLAlTEOUS. 

126.  William  Alexander,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

127.  Bev.  J.  Brander,  F.C.  Minister  in  AJford 

128.  Mr.  John  Bruce 

129.  Mr.  William  Duncan    - 

130.  Bev.  James  Gillan,  minister  of  Alford 


32 

58 

33 
55 


131.  Bev.  Alex.  Gray,  D.D.,  minister  of  Auohter- 

less     -           .           -            -           -           -  34 

132.  Alexander  Hogg          -           -           -           -  59 

Note. — ^No.  32  is  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Free  Press  '* ;  No.  33,  Mr.  Bruce,  is  a 
retired  farmer  and  bank  agent;  No. 
33,  Mr.  Duncan,  is  a  newsagent  in 
Aberdeen;  and  No«  58,  Mr.  Hogg,  is 
a  sanitary  inspedor ;  No.  34  was  onoe 
a  farm  servant. 

IV. — ^Tenant  Parmeks. 

33.  William  Beddie            -            -            -            -  35 

34.  Mr.  Begg          -           -    *       -           -           -  36 

35.  Mr.  Bissett 37 

36.  David  C.  Bruce             -            -  '         -            -  38 

37.  Patrick  Dickson           ....  39 

38.  WiUiam  Duthie           ....  40 

39.  WilUam  Falconer         -           -           -            -  41 

40.  John  Forsyth  -            -            -            -            -  42 

41.  WilUam  Geppard         -            -            -            -  43 

42.  John  Gow         -            -            -            -            -  43 

43.  George  Grant  -            -            -            -            -  38 

44.  James  Hay        -            -            -            -            -  44 

45.  William  Henderson     -            -            -            -  46 

46.  Thomas  Jamieson,  LL.D.         -            -            -  46 

47.  Alexander  Johnston     -            -           -            -  41 

48.  David  King      -            -            -            -            -  47 

49.  John  Lipp         -            -            -            -            -  38 

50.  H.  McCombie ^ 

51.  Mr.  McHardy  -  -  .  -  -.45 

52.  Mr.  Masson 36 

53.  James  Merson  -  -  -  -  -52 

54.  John  MiUie       .-.,--  49 
65.  A.  Murray        -            -            -            -            -  27 

56.  John  Murray    -            -            -            -            -  50 

57.  William  Paterson         -            -            -            -  51 

58.  JohnPirie        -  -  -  -  -52 

59.  John  Bae 41 

60.  John  Bunciman            ...           .            -  53 

61.  William  Scott  -           -           -           -           -  52 

62.  John  Shand      -            -            -            -            -  54 

63.  WUUam  Sim 54 

64.  James  Simpson            -           -           -           -  52 

65.  WiUiam  Simpson         -           -           -           -  52 
m.  D.  K.  Stephen 55 

67.  Mr.  XJrquhart  -            -            -            -            -  45 

68.  George  J.  Walker         ...            -  56 

69.  Mr.  Wallace 57 

70-187.  George  Wilken  and  17  others      -            -  58 

Note. — Of  this  list,  eight,  under  Nos.  36, 
43,  47,  50,  and  54,  were  formerly 
farm  servants,  and  three  of  these  are 
crofters ;  No.  44  is  deputy  convener  of 
the  County  Council  of  Aberdeenshire ; 
No.  39  is  a  banker  in  Laurencekirk 
as  well  as  a  farmer ;  and  No.  56  is  a 
land  surveyor  and  valuator. 
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1.  WiUiam  Ainslie,  Factor  for  Colonel  Fergusson, 
Pitfour  next  Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Alexander 
Lamb,  his  farm  manager.  Estate  consists  of  22,000 
acres,  rental  about  22,0002.  429  tenants,  including 
village  lots ;  184  feuars.  There  are  168  holdings 
under  lOL,  100  under  20L,  64  under  50Z.,  56  under  100/. 
Altogether  there  are  383  under  lOOZ.  The  prevalence 
of  these  crofts  and  small  farms  makes  it  possible  for 
many  thrifty  farm  servants  to  get  a  ** place"  of  their 
own.  The  servants  stay  well  in  this  country;  the 
prospect  of  these  small  holdings  may  be  a  cause  of  this. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  to  decrease  among  these  small 
holdings ;  that  is  caused  by  the  more  stringent  re- 
quirements now-a-days  as  to  buildings,  which  the 
proprietor  cannot  afford  to  meet.  The  buildings 
(house,  byre,  &c.)  on  a  croft  of  5  or  6  acres  will 
cost  at  least  2002.,  or  with  carriages  250Z.  It  used  to 
be  common  for  the  proprietor  to  build  the  walls,  leav- 
ing the  tenant  to  do  all  the  slate  and  woodwork  and 
generally  the  roof  and  fittings;  more  than  half  the 
cost  would  in  this  way  fall  on  the  tenant.  At  the  end 
of  the  lease  the  proprietor  took  over  what  the  tenant 
had  done  at  a  valuation,  or  the  new  tenant  did  so. 
But  this  arrangement  is  now  falling  into  disfavour 
with  tenants.  A  croft  will  cost  lOl.  per  acre  for 
stock  and  implements.  The  crofters  supply  labour  to 
the  farmers ;  some  even  engage  as  regular  servants ; 
many  work  as  day  labourers  ;  their  famiHee  valuable 


farm  servants.  There  is  plenty  of  labour  to  be  had  in 
neighbourhood  from  them  and  from  villages.  Women 
get  la,  6d.  a  day.  Men  3^.  per  day  when  not  constantly 
employed  ;  15*.  6d.  per  week  when  constantlv  em- 
ployed. Wages  will  be  about  168.  6d,  weekly  for 
ploughmen  ;  not  less.  On  the  home  farm  men  get  28. 
per  week  for  milk,  and  money  for  meal,  the  boU, 
(10  stone)  being  reckoned  at  1  Ca.  They  get  potatoes  in 
kind.  Cottage  accommodation  is  increasing.  A  good 
many  cases  of  ploughmen  Uving  apart  from  wives  and 
families ;  farmers  prefer  it  so.  Or  the  old  houses,  half 
are  good,  half  are  rather  old  and  damp. 

2.  Garden  BufP,  Esq.,  of  Hatton,  near  Turriff,  Aber- 
deenshire. The  cottage  accommodation  is  in  some 
quarters  deficient,  but  farmers  do  not  want  them  in  my 
own  case.  They  object  to  the  wives  and  famiHes  and 
the  poultry.  No  application  for  a  cottage  has  ever 
been  refused,  but  I  know  that  farmers  wiU  pay  nothing 
for  them,  and  in  cases  where  they  ezist^  often  let  them 
for  their  own  profit.  Another  reason  for  no.  demand 
is  that  small  farms  are  the  rule.  The  average  on  the 
estate  is  under  100  acres.  Some  crofts  from  10  to  15 
acres ;  some  small  farms  of  50-60 ;  nothing  between. 
On  the  crofts  which  were  made  some  30  years  ago, 
original  houses  built  by  crofters  are  still  there,  ^e 
average  rent  of  my  land  is  about  15«.  Crofts  could  not 
afford  to  pay  as  much  more  as  would  pay  interest  on 
liecessary  buildings.    A  byre  and  a  bam  are  necessaiy 
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eyeu  for  the  small  orofta.  Crofter  would  not  be  able 
tapat  those  up  in  most  caseB.  Crofters  supply  cheap 
labour  to  the  larmer,  and  on  some  estates  it  would  in 
this  way  pay  indirectly  to  introduce  them.  On  poor 
land  a  crofter's  existence  is  rather  miserable.  They 
had  at  first  leasee  of  21  years,  they  now  have  19.    They 

giy  10«.  an  acre,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  crofts, 
mall  farmers  as  they  ^row  old  sometimes  like  them. 
Loans  might  be  given  to  proprietors  to  help  them  to 
build,  anSi  county  council  might  have  compulsoiy 
powers,  where  landlords  would  not  build.  But  this  for 
cottages  only  with  gardens  of  perhaps  quarter  of  an 
acre  Men  with  cottages  stay  pretty  steadily  in  their 
places.  Bothy  on  home  farm,  out  men  do  their  own 
cooking.  They  like  to  change  often.  Farmers  have 
risen  in  their  mode  of  life  and  standard  of  comfort,  and 
that  has  of  course  sepai'ated  them  from  the  men.  One 
reason  of  changed  conditions  is  that  in  Aberdeenshire 
the  five-shifb  rotation  has  given  place  to  the  six ;  half 
in  place  of  two-fifths  is  always  in  grass.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  down  canker  in  turnip  ;  result  is  that 
JO  per  cent,  of  the  land  additional  is  in  grass.  Accor- 
dingly less  labour  is  needed.  This  in  part  accounts 
for  want  of  cottages. 

3.  Mr.  Fellows  Gordon,  Knockespock,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Small  farms  of  about  100  acres  rule  in  district ; 
relations  between  such  fanners  and  their  servants 
much  closer  and  more  sympathetic  than  on  large 
farms.  Some  of  these  .are  in  the  hands  of  old  farm 
servants,  but  not  verj^  many.  Crofcs  are  much  wanted, 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  buildings 
are  the  difficulty ;  the  only  remedy  is  loans  on  easy 
terras.  Proprietors  cannot  afford  to  do  it  unaided. 
Allowances  are  essential  to  the  life  of  a  farm  servant 
in  the  country.  Milk  would  in  many  cases  be 
unattainable  otherwise.  A  ploughman  gets  as  top- 
wages  32L  and  is  fed,  Ac.  in  the  kitchen.    Grieve  gets 

4.  A.  M.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  convener  of 
county  council.  The  inspectors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts are  proceeding  cautiously  and  quietly  in  their 
inspection  of  dwelling-houses.  There  are  no  serious 
sanitary  defects  in  most  cases.  There  is  no  system  of 
drainage  and  therefore  no  collection  of  gas.  There  are 
houses  being  condemned,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed very  fast.  To  condemn  houses  would  merely  be 
to  drive  more  people  into  towns.  Even  if  landlords  are 
willing  to  re-build,  labour  to  put  up  new  bouses  is 
diisScult  to  get.  Ab  regards  sleeping-places,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  county  council  was  recently  appointed  to 
consider  plans  of  model  sleeping-places,  wnich  might 
be  circuited  as  types  of  what  the  council  would 
approve  of.  There  is  great  improvement  in  sleeping* 
places,  but  the  difficulty  there,  as  in  the  case  of  houses, 
IS  to  get  the  people  to  use  the  means  of  ventilation  that 
exist.  They  prefer  to  keep  windows,  &c.  shut,  and 
fuel  is  not  now  so  plentiful  as  it  was,  hence  they 
sometimes  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  houses 
warm.  The  difficulty  about  crofts  is  the  buildings. 
Even  on  a  small  crofb  of  5  or  7  acres,  the  build- 
ings, exclusive  of  cottage,  would  cost  at  least  lOOZ., 
say  the  cottage  costs  iSOZ.,  these  two  items  require 
a  rent  of  12/.  108.  before  you  get  to  the  land  at  all. 
Tho  only  possible  way  of  doing  it  would  be  by  loans 
on  ea:iy  terms.  The  requirements  of  Public  Health 
Acts  and  Dairy  Acts  make  the  necessary  cost  of  all 
Hiich  buildings  much  more  than  they  used  to  be.  Farm 
Borvants  are  a  very  healthy  class ;  rheumatism  and 
pneumonia  prevail  a  good  deal  in  the  county,  but  that 
\A  owing  to  the  bleaKness  of  the  climate.  I  observe 
men  are  not  turned  out  in  all  weathers,  as  used  to  be 
Ike  case. 

5.  Sir  Arthur  Grrant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  Abcr- 
oeenshire  — 6,0002.  or  7,000/.  a  year.  Has  built  a  large 
nnmber  of  cottages ;  there  is  now  a  reasonable  number 
on  the  est&te.  But  when  you  give  more  accommodation 
you  find  lodgers  and  boarders  are  taken  in.  There  are 
at  least  100  crofts  on  this  estate,  6  to  8  acres  in  extent ; 
they  are  not  satisfactory.  The  men  who  take  them  do 
not  take  them  till  they  are  too  old  to  work.  On  many 
of  them,  counting  the  cost  of  houses,  the  land  pays  no 
rent,  e.g.f  on  a  croft  of  8  acres  buildings  cost  300Z. 
Tlie  rent  for  all  will  not  be  much  more  than  1/.  per 
acre,  viz.,  8i.  If  public  health  and  other  statutes  are 
rofvUy  worked,  the  cost  cannot  be  much  less.  Favours 
sliort  engagements,  or  indefinite  engagements  with 
shoTi  notices,  as  in  south  of  England. 

Men  here  are  paid  up  to  day  at  end  of  each  month. 
A^  regards  allowances,  Sir  Arthur  thinks  that  married 
men  might  very  well  be  paid  all  in  money;  farmers 


would  rather  do  it.  Only  question  is  whether  supplies 
could  be  got  by  married  men.  Single  men  could  not 
for  themselves  organise  feeding  on  such  a  cheap  scale 
as  at  present. 

6.  Major  Innes,  of  Cowie,  near  Stonehaven,  Kincar- 
dineshire. Cottage  accommodation  is  very  deficient, 
not  above  one-third  of  what  there  should  be.  Farmers 
do  not  ask  for  more,  but  consequence  is  that  as  men 
grow  up  they  go  o Of  to  other  work  in  towns.  Such  cot- 
tages as  there  are  are  in  fair  order.  County  council  has 
inspected  them,  and  ordered  some  repairs,  but  nothing 
of  any  consequence.  The  water  supply  is  sometimes  at 
a  distance,  but  it  is  good.  The  general  plan  is  two 
rooms,  say,  13x14,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  a 
bed-closet  behind.  There  are  not  many  men  living 
apart  from  their  wives  and  familiAS;  the  men  are 
much  younger  than  they  should  be,  but  will  be  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  district,  except  perhaps  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Horsemen  get  312.  in  money,  121.  Is.  lid.  ia  meal 
and  milk,  i.e.,  6^  bolls  of  menal  at  10  stone  to  the  boll, 
and  a  Scots  pint  of  milk  daily  at  4d.  a  pint.  They  often 
sell  half  their  meal,  and  &r  regards  the  milk^  the 
practice  is  to  give  them  half  of  it  in  money.  Small 
farms  are  rather  the  rule  about  Stonehaven ;  average 
perhaps  100  acres.     Good  deal  of  dairy  farming. 

7.  Colonel  Innes,  of  Leamey,  Aberdeenshire.  Kum- 
ber  of  crofters  who  work  on  his  estate  as  labourers 
about  30.  The  extent  of  crofts  is  about  6  acres,  the 
rents  SL  Bias  rebuilt  some  of  their  houses  and  finds 
the  cost  to  be  150Z.  with  the  carriages.  There  is  thus 
nothing  left  as  rent  for  the  land.  There  should  be  a 
mixture  of  crofts  with  farms,  otherwise  an  estate  is  not 
a   healthy  condition.    Above    crofts,  again,  come 
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small  farms  of  30  acres,  which  may  be  worked  by  a 
horse  and  cattle  or  bv  cattle  alone.  Three  cows  with  a 
six-shift  rotation  will  work  30  acres.  Cows  not  any  the 
worse  for  it.  Bent  for  these  fh)m  lbs.  to  20«.  per  acre. 
Number  of  them  increasing ;  has  offered  prizes  in  local 
cattle  show  for  this  form  of  cultivatioD . 

A  labourer's  cottage  will  cost  887-.,  a'' house  fur   a  Cottages, 
small  farmer  195{.,  and  his  buildings  160Z.  to  2001.    No 
want  of  cotte^es  ;  built  of  stone  and  slated.    Accom- 
modation is  three  room  (a  but  and  a  ben  and  a  bed- 
closet).     Dimensions  as  given  in  Appendix  A.    Back 
and  front  door.    Sometimes  built  in  couples,  but  this 
not  to  be  recommended.    Privies  attached.    Connected  Privies, 
with  ashpit.    Ashes  should  be  spread  over  excrement, 
and  Ihas  all  nuisance  prevented  and  valuable  manure 
for  garden  formed.    Privies  are  universally  used.     No 
economy  or  advantage  of  any  kind  in  hou.ses  of  two 
storeys.      Not  many  cottages,  although  as  many  as 
farmers  want ;  they  object  to  married  servants ;  de- 
mand for  labour  in  one  way  less,  e.g.,  self-binders  make  Demand  for 
agreat  difference,  that  is,  within  the  laat  six  years,  labour l«w. 
Women  not  now  to  be  got  for  field  labour.    This  makes  "Women  not 
a  change  in  the  employment  of  men,  who  have  to  be 
employed  for  light  labour  such  as  hoeing.    That  is 
not  unfrequently  done  by  contract  at  13a.  per  acre. 
The  contractors  are  sometimes  crofters,  and  in  many 
cases  men  make  a  business  of  coming  out  of  Aberdeen 
to  do  it,  bringing  their  labourers  witn  them.     Colonel 
Tunes  is  chairman  of  district  road  committee.     Surface- 
men get  18s.  4d.  per  week.    Servants,  single  men,  are   Sleeping 
lodged  about  the  steading;   their  lodgings  are  being  w^onimodf 
much  improved.     Generally  speaking,  now  on  level, 
not  above  the  horses.    Must  be  near  horses,  however, 
and  if  place  is  well-constructed,  no  objection  to  their 
being  just  above  them.    In  the  army  the  authorities 
have  returned  to  this  system. 

8.  A.  W.  Kinnear,  solicitor  in  Stonehaven,  manages 
various  estates  in  Kincardineshire.    Farmer  wculd  like 
more  cottages.    The  want  of  cottages  has  something  to  Want  of  coi 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  best  men  go  away  from  coun-  ***^ 
try  work.    Bothies  are  common  in  the  district.    Im-  Bothies, 
provement  in  them,  but  difficulty  is  to  get  men  to  take 
care  of  them,  and,  e.g.,  to  use  separate  sleeping  com- 
partments if  they  are  provided.    The  eating  and  sleep- 
mg  accommodation  are  generally  now  separate.     The 
single  servant  has  to  cook  his  own  food  ;  he  sells  half  Allowances, 
his  meal ;  the  farmer  sends  the  oats  to  the  miller;  the 
servant  tells  the  miller  how  much  meal  he  wants,  and 
the    miller    buys  the  rest.     The   servants  buys  fish, 
tinned  moats,  &c.    There  arc  several  dairy-farms  near  Dairy-farm 
Stonehaven.     They  are  worked  by  **  bowing  "  contracts 
(a  well-known  contract  in  Scots  law,  whereby  the  far- 
mer lets  his  cows  to  the  dairyman).     The  dairymen 
generally   work    with    their   own  families.     Married  Wa«ei, 
cattlemen  and  ploughmen   get  from    261.  to    30Z.  in 
money  and  161.  or  171.  in  allowances.    Single  men  ge 
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from  30L  to  38Z.  in  money,  and  34.  worth  of  milk  all 
the  year  round=4Z.  11«.  Od.,  and  6i  bolls  of  meals -5L 
One  farmer  witness  knows  has  at  present  eight  single 
plonghmen  who  average  ^U,  in  monejr  each.  There 
shonld  be  more  small  crofts  in  the  district  as  a  nursery 
for  labour;  they  do  not  pay  directly.  Plenty  small 
farm  in  district,  and  a  good  many  are  taken  by  farm- 
servantH  The  cost  of  stocking  a  farm  is  generally  put 
at  Sh  an  acre ;  on  small  holdings  it  will  be  rather  less. 

9.  W.  H.  Lumsden,  Esq.,  of  Balmedie,  near  Aber- 
deen. Farms  200  acres  of  his  own.  Concurs  on 
general  points  with  No.  76.  Has  all  cooking  done  for 
men  in  botliy,  and  sends  out  2lbs.  of  meat  for  each  man 
in  week.  In  hai'vest  pays  4d.  per  hour  where  ordinary 
working  hours  are  exceeded. 

10.  A.  M.  Ogstan,  Esq.,  Ardoe  House,  Banchory- 
Devenick,  in  Kmcardinesnire,  within  5  miles  of  Aber- 
deen. In  my  district  farms  run  from  70  to  100  acres. 
The  farmers  all  work  with  their  men,  feeding  the  men 
in  the  kitchen.  The  relations  between  the  men  and 
masters  are  very  good.  Dairying  prevails  very  exten- 
sively in  this  district.  Again,  farmers  sell  their 
potato  crop  at  an  early  stage  to  merchants,  who 
bring  their  labourers  out  of  Aberdeen  on  carts,  taking 
them  back  again  at  night.  Those  are  both  men  and 
women.  Cottages  are  thus  not  much  required;  far- 
mers do  not  want  them  in  this  system.  The  servants 
are  "  a  very  contented  lot."  The  few  married  servants 
that  are  employed  have  cottages.  Servants  save  money 
and  take  small  farms.  There  are  no  crofts,  and  no  one 
desires  them.  First-class  men  get  82Z.  in  money  with 
board  and  lodging ;  second  class,  24Z.  to  26^  On  dairy- 
farms  women  are  largely  employed;  often  relatives, 
daughters,  &c.  of  the  house.  When  hired  get  161.  to 
20Z.  Important  that  these  women  should  be  clean  and 
careful.  They  are  well  looked  after  by  their  mistress, 
and  are  a  very  respectable  class. 

11.  John  Sleigh,  factor  for  39  years  to  Mr.  Baird,  of 
Strichen,  Aberdeenshire.  8,024  acres  arable;  8,665i. 
of  rent,  or  about  21«.  per  acre.  Two  farms  above  300 
acres,  eight  between  200  and  300,  28  between  100  and 
200  acres,  21  between  60  and  100  acres,  11  between  20 
and  50  acres,  22  under  20  acres.  The  acreage  of  23 
crofts  is  230  acres,  their  rent  201 L  A  crofter  will  pay 
more  in  proportion  than  a  farmer,  but  the  crofts  are 
not  by  any  means  on  the  best  land.  The  crofters  work 
to  some  extent  as  quarriers  ;  one  is  an  engaged  servant 
and  works  his  croft  by  special  arrangement  with  his 
master.  We  have  50  cottages  on  the  estate,  some  of 
them  old  farm-houses;  general  plan  is  a  kitchen,  a 
large  room,  and  a  bed-closet.  That  is  about  as  much  as 
a  man  and  his  wife  want  for  themselves  and  family ; 
there  are  no  **  followers,"  "  bondagers,"  or  lodgers 
here.  Privies  always  attached;  only  fairly  kept. 
Sleeping-places,  as  a  rule,  have  a  fireplace  and  are 
separate  from  stable.  A  man  who  has  saved  money 
should  be  able  to  get  30  acres  of  a  farm.  There  are 
plenty  of  orra  labourers  to  be  get  out  of  Strichen  and  New 
Leeds ;  women  come  at  1«.  Si.  a  day.  If  men  are  paid 
monthly  there  is  far  more  peace,  far  fewer  changes. 

12.  John  Wilson,  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on 
Huntly  estates,  Aberdeenshire.  Small  cow-crofts  are 
the  only  kind  of  croft  that  can  be  approved  economi- 
cally. There  are  plenty  of  crofters  on  the  estate,  but 
thoy  are  not  in  the  proper  places.  Unless  they  are  on 
good  land  and  among  large  farmers  who  can  give  them 
work  they  lead  a  most  miserable  existence,  and  are  no 
profit  to  themselves  or  anyone  else.  A  dwelling-house 
alone  costs  1601.  where  the  tenant  does  the  carriages ; 
if  the  tenant  does  not  do  the  carriages  that  will  increase 
the  cost  by  301.  at  least.  The  "  lotted  lands "  near 
Huntly  are  of  no  use  as  a  retirement  for  farm  servants  ; 
they  are  let  at  very  high  rents,  up  to  3Z.  158.  Od.  an 
acre.  They  are  held  by  townspeople,  carters,  inn- 
keepers, dairymen,  &c.,  and  by  tradesmen  who  like  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  land.  Their  extent  is  about  2  Scots 
acres,  i.e.,  2i  Imperial.  They  are  let  during  the  land- 
lord's pleasure,  but  practically  a  tenant  is  never  dis- 
turbed. Sub-letting  is  prohibited.  Woodmen  get 
about  15^.  a  week.  Engagement  is  indefinite,  but  they 
never  leave.  They  live  in  Huntly,  and  are  frequently 
pensioned.  Drainers  get  71.  or  8Z.  an  acre  on  contracts 
for  draining,  but  this  includes  the  costs  of  tiles,  which 
is  perhaps  quarter  of  the  whole.  Dyke-builders  get 
lOd.  per  yard  for  building  dry-stone  dykes  4i  feet  high. 
They  reckon  to  make  about  Is.  a  day.  There  are  some- 
times contracts  for  catting  in  harvest,  and  then  the 
rate  is  12*.  to  14«.  per  acre.  Some  farmers  think  they 
can  work  more  cheaply  with  single  men  and  do  not  ask 


for  houses,  but  they  get  them  when  they  ask.  There 
are  about  315  cottages  on  the  estate ;  onljr  about  60  are 
new.  Some  objections  are  taken  by  sanitary  an^ori- 
ties  to  old  houses,  particularly  as  having  mud  floors 
and  for  dampness,  but  no  bad  effects  have  ever  been 
experienced  oy  those  who  live  in  them.  In  manv  cases 
farmers  prefer  to  work  with  single  men.  They  think  it 
cheaper,  but  this  view  seems  to  be  changing.  In  the  last 
two  years  more  applications  for  cottages.  Those  cot- 
tages are  let  by  the  year ;  they  must  be  given  by  the 
farmer  to  his  servants;  no  boarders  or  lodgers  are 
allowed  without  leave  asked.  Belations  of  masters  and 
servants  are  fairly  good.  There  is  here,  just  as  in  other 
departments,  more  pushing  and  self-assertion  than 
formerly.  Master  would  be  glad  to  give  ''  all  money," 
but  servants  will  not  take  it. 

IL — Fabm  SEBVAirrs. 

13.  Charles  Aitken,  cattleman;  James  Dunbar,  grieve; 
John  G^ardner,  cattleman ;  James  Fraser,  grieve ;  Alex- 
ander  Bobertson,   cattleman;     Nathaniel   Boberteon, 

C'  ighman ;  Alexander  Haddeu,  ploughman ;  William 
es,  grieve ;  John  Bae,  cattleman ;  W.  Stuart,  la- 
bourer ;  Andrew  Irvine,  grieve ;  William  Bobertson, 
grieve  ;  all  on  farms  in  neighbourhood  of  Ellon,  Aber* 
deenshire.  Farms,  a  few  from  300  to  400  acres,  160  to 
180  acres,  i.e,,  two  pair  of  horses  is  the  average  size. 
Bothies  on  linger,  kitchen  on  small  farms.  In  a  few 
cases  single  men  lodge  with  married.  Bothies  are  better 
looked  alter,  and  letter  bothies  provided.  Sleeping 
accommodation  not  good,  but  great  improvement  there. 
Still  in  some  cases  above  bvre,  but  that  is  always  con- 
demned now.  Inspectors  look  after  both  accommoda- 
tion for  single  and  married.  In  sleeping-places  now 
generally  a  fire-place. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
"  money  for  all."  One  has  it ;  gets  16«.  6d,  per  week. 
Under  present  conditions  **  money  for  all "  would  not 
do.  No  house  accommodation  to  be  had.  If  hours  were 
shortened  an  extra  hand  would  be  neede49  but  they 
should  be  shortened.  Not  many  days  in  the  year  when 
there  is  not  work,  leither  indoor  or  outdoor,  sufficient 
for  whole  day.  Ln  many  places  in  winter  no  work  done 
till  daylight  comes  in.  Crofts  are  much  desired.  They 
pay  1/.  to  11.  b€.  for  them  per  acre.  In  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Ellon  crofts  are  let  as  high  as  SI.  per  acre  for 
gardens.  Still  a  tendency  to  throw  crofts  together.  On 
a  five-acre  croft  the  neoessary  buildings  would  cost  at 
the  very  least  20Z.,  and  they  woidd  not  be  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  for  aairies.  Buildings  should  be 
built  on  loan  from  some  public  body.  The  Oddfellows, 
Foresters,  and  Free  Garoeners  all  have  members.  The 
Carters'  Union  has  52  members  in  the  district ;  been  in 
existence  a  year.  Older  men  remember  three  or  four 
attempts  to  set  up  unions.  They  all  dropped  off  after 
two  or  three  payments  were  made. 

14.  George  Aitken,  single;  George  McGurrach, 
married,  both  ploughmen  in  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire. 
Average  size  or  farms  in  Kintore  district,  200  acres ; 
some  small  farms  as  low  as  30  or  40  acres,  but  not  many. 
Several  crofters  on  hill  land,  with  crofts  of  10  or  12 
acres ;  as  low  as  5.  They  keep  two  cows,  and  pay 
farmers  for  working  their  land.  Some  work  as  labourers 
on  the  farms,  some  in  quarries.  Those  with  12  acres 
will  have  a  horse,  perhaps,  and  lend  it  to  their  neigh- 
bours. They  pay  about  11.  per  acre ;  tiiis  rather  more 
than  agricultural  value,  considering  that  they  are  not 
on  good  land.  There  are  as  many  cottages  as  are  needed 
for  married  servants.  Farmers  in  district  prefer  mar- 
ried servants.  No  bothies.  Sleeping  accommodation 
for  single  men  very  poor,  and  not  much  improved  ex- 
cept where  new  steadings  are  being  built.  La,  cottages 
there  is  great  improvement,  but  although  many  have 
been  condemned  nothing  is  done.  The  old  ones  are 
tumbling  down.  They  are  not  watertight,  and  rooms 
are  too  small.  The  best  construction  is  a  but  and  ben 
with  a  bed-closet.  20/.  would  furnish  such  a  house. 
More  rooms  are  not  wanted. 

Single  men  get  161.  10a.  in  half  year  asfiirst  horseman 
or  cattleman ;  inferior  horseman  15/. ;  then  they  get 
board  and  lodging.  Married  men  with  allowances  get 
40/.  178.  in  the  year.  All  unmarried  men  should  save ; 
even  married  men  can.  Munt  have  the  allowances; 
could  not  do  without  them.  Married  men  get  advances. 
All  the  work  shonld  be  done  in  10  hours,  but  work  will 
not  be  done  any  faster  or  brisker  thim  at  present ;  that 
is  impossible.  Near  steadings  poultry  are  not  allowed. 
Pigs  are  very  seldom  kept.  Unless  you  have  a  cow  as  well 
it  does  not  pay.  Wages  and  treatment  of  servants  are 
better  on  small  farms,  and  better  feeling  prevails  there. 
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15.  George  Allan,  ploughman  ;  Greorgo  Mercer, 
ploughman ;  John  Robertson,  grieve ;  Lewis  Harper, 
grieve ;  James  Mitchell,  grieve;  John  Miller,  grieve  ; 
all  in  fluntly  district,  Aberdeenshire.  Want  of  cot- 
tages. Go  )d  many  men  live  apart  from  their  families. 
Some  old  houses  condemned,  but  no  great  fault  with 
them.  Crofts  as  at  present  arranged  or  no  great  use  to 
farm  servants ;  they  are  on  coarse  land ;  but  great  point 
is  to  give  servant  something  to  work  and  save  for. 
That  would  be  a  small  holding  of  30  acres,  or  even  5  or  7 
acres  if  in  good  land  among  other  farms,  where  work 
could  be  got.  They  could  afford  to  pay  higher  rents, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  pay  higher  rents.  This 
is  the  great  point. 

Men  woula  not  on  any  account  do  without  allowances. 
Bothies  are  going  out.  In  some  woman  cooks  and 
cleans,  but  even  tnese  are  not  good ;  young  men  are 
very  rough  in  them.  (Difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.    All  condemn,  however,  bothy  pure  and  simple.) 

Good  feeling  is  the  rule  between  master  and  men.  A 
little  attention  is  well  repaid.  Men  in  this  district  stay 
pretty  well  in  theirplaces,  even  single  men.  The  Union 
is  going  down.  They  want  things  they  cannot  get. 
They  do  not  work  well  together. 

16.  Allan  Balfour,  grieve  to  David  Porteous,  Esq.,  of 
Laurieston,  St.  Cyrus,  Kincardineshire.  Great  im- 
provement in  bothies.  Farmers  look  after  them  now ; 
men  used  to  be  allowed  to  live  like  pigs  in  them.  "  I 
"  never  met  any  man  that  would  take  all  money."  It 
has  been  a  cry  with  some  of  their  Unions,  but  the  men 
themselves  would  not  have  it.  As  regards  meal  we  give 
them  the  meal  they  require,  and  the  market  price  for 
as  much  of  the  6  J  bolls  as  they  do  not  require.  Young 
men  eat  and  drink  their  money,  not  very  many  of  them 
pat  it  by.  Small  holdings  will  in  the  end  pay  a  land- 
lord best.  They  will  pay  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  than 
large  farms.  By  small  farms  are  meant  pair-horse 
farms,  t.e.,  70  to  80  acres. 

17.  Alexander  Cheyne,  labourer;  James  Bothney, 
ditto ;  William  Milne,  ploughman ;  George  Brown, 
ditto:  John  James,  ditto;  William  Davidson,  ditto ; 
Cuming  Milne,  cattleman,  all  from  Longside  and  Old 
Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  and  members  of  the  Carters' 
Union.  In  one  of  the  branches,  which  has  existed  two 
years,  there  are  40  members  ;  in  the  other,  which  has 
existed  one  year,  60  members.  In  the  Cmden  branch 
there  are  70  members.  The  absence  of  bothies  accounts 
for  men  staying  longer  in  their  places  here ;  also  that 
there  are  small  farms,  and  masters  not  above  their  men. 
Indefinite  engagements  preferred.  A  job  is  always 
found  for  servants,  but  they  are  not  turned  out  to  work 
in  rough  weather  as  they  used  to  bo.  Every  day  is  busy. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  '*  all  money  '*  or  not.  In  present  circam- 
stances  it  is  impossible.  At  all  events  a  great  hardship 
to  forbid  allowances.  A  croft  will  cost  8^  per  acre  to 
stock.  Where  a  crofter  has  to  hire  a  farmer  to  work  his 
croft,  he  pays  1^.  Sd,  per  hour  for  a  man  and  two  horses. 

18.  William    Clark,    labourer;     James    Robertson, 

Sloughman ;  William  Crichton,  overseer ;  Alexander 
fylne,  ploughman ;  Robert  Leith,  ditto ;  James  Fraser, 
ditto;  George  Mylne,  ditto;  Peter  Paterson,  ditto; 
Hobert  Taylor,  ditto ;  James  Harvey,  grieve ;  Alex- 
ander Barclay,  ploughman  ;  Robert  Maclae,  cattleman ; 
William  Kessock,  ploughman;  John  Smith,  grieve; 
George  Black,  ditto  ;  all  belong  to  the  Vale  of  Alford, 
Aberdeenshire.  Only  about  half  as  many  cottages  as 
are  wanted.  Old  cottages  scarcely  habitable.  Two  few 
rooms  and  too  small.  Water  supply  often  bad.  New 
cottages  satisfactory,  but  frequently  two  families  in  one 
house,  where  tliere  are  two  floors. "  Very  few  bothies  ; 
kitchen  preferable;  out  kitchen  best.  Advocate  in- 
definite engagements  with  registry,  both  for  married 
and  single  men.  Should  be  no  work  outside  10  hours ; 
would  work  better  in  the  same  time.  Single  men  get 
32Z.  in  the  year,  and  board  and  lodging ;  married  get 
26Z.  in  money,  and  18Z.  12«.  in  allowances ;  total,  44Z.  12s. 
•*  All  money  "  would  be  preferable.  No  difficulty  about 
supplies.  Crofts  are  a  thing  every  farm  servant  wants ; 
none  of  them  in  district ;  necessary  buildings  would  cost 
501.  Some  small  farms  in  district  taken  by  farm  ser- 
vants. Some  belong  to  Oddfellows ;  some  to  Carters', 
Ac.  Union.  This  s&rted  in  course  of  last  year,  and  has 
55  members  in  district.  The  relations  of  masters  and 
servants  undoubtedly  better  on  small  farms. 

19.  John  Coutte,  grieve ;  Charles  Barclay,  plough- 
man and  secretary  of  Carters'  Union,  two  other  meves, 
17  ploughmen,  10  cattlemen,  one  crofter  and  If^urer, 
and  two  ministers'  servants,  one  of  whom  had  been  a 
OTofter,   all  in  the  parish  of  Methlic,  Aberdeenshire. 

E    77400. 


Cottages  should  be  held  direct  of  landlord,  but  first 
there  must  be  more  of  them.  Allowances  are  best  sys- 
tem ;  this  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting,  although 
some  take  the  opposite  view.  Indefinite  engagement 
approved,  but  in  tne  present  state  of  house  supply  diffi- 
cult to  apply  it  to  married  men .  If  hours  were  shortened 
as  much  work  would  be  done ;  a  horse  is  not  much  use 
for  the  last  hour  of  his  work  at  present.  On  a  good 
many  days  in  winter  work  is  slack.  Cattlemen  some- 
times get  free  for  half  a  day  on  Sundays  by  "  sorting  " 
their  cattle  twice  only  in  place  of  three  times.  There 
are  few  bothies  in  the  parish  ;  there  is  no  improvement 
in  them.  Sieeping-plaoes  are  improved,  but  there  is 
room  for  improvement  still.  There  is  a  great  desire  for 
crofts ;  a  crofter  could  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
farmer ;  he  could  till  the  ground  better ;  |a  croft  of  5 
or  6  acres  is  best.  Findlater,  who  had  been  a  crofter, 
and  is  now  a  minister's  man,  says  he  is  much  better  off 
since  he  gave  up  his  croft. 

20.  William  Easton,  grieve,  and  William  Smith, 
labourer,  with  a  croft  of  13  acres,  in  neighbourhood  of 
Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire.  Great  want  of  cottages, 
hence  most  of  the  farm  servants  far  too  young.  Men 
do  not  move  much  so  far  as  witnesses  know.  Their 
masters  more  cordial,  that  probably  the  reason.  Inde- 
finite engagements  would  be  beneficial,  there  would 
also  be  register ;  as  it  is  a  great  many  engagements  are 
made  by  advertisement ;  the  feeing  markets  have 
begun  to  wear  out.  Not  half  the  number  of  men  are 
feeed  at  markets  now  that  used  to  be.  Easton  would 
prefer  "  all  money  "  for  himself,  but  men  cannot  go 
** fleeing"  through  the  country  for  their  supplies. 
Easton  president  of  the  branch  of  the  Union;  30 
members  of  it  in  Stonehaven. 

21.  John  Henderson,  grieve,  Fintry,  Aberdeenshire. 
250  acres.  That  is  the  ordinary  size  of  farm  in  the 
district.  Kitchen  system  in  use.  Still  some  bothies 
in  country.  Excellent  bothy  at  Porglen  where  cooking 
and  cleaning  done  for  men.  Generally  they  are  much 
as  they  always  were.  They  prevail  among  large  farms ; 
cheaper  and  less  annoyance  to  farmer.  There  is  in 
some  cases  ill 'feeling  between  men  and  masters,  often 
because  master  is  *' haughty."  Men  stay  well,  both 
single  and  married,  when  well  treated ;  e.g.,  two  single 
men  have  been  with  us  four  to  five  years.  On  next 
farm  they  leave  every  six  months.  Indefinite  engage- 
ments would  be  a  good  thing.  Payment  all  in  money 
would  not  do.  Where  can  men  lodge  and  board  except 
with  master?  Milk  too  would  be  a  difficulty.  The 
wages  for  a  first  horseman  are  30Z.  in  money,  a  Scots 
pint  of  milk  or  3d.  per  diem  of  *'  sap  *  money  »*=4Z.  11«. 
Six  and  a  half  bolls  of  meal = about  bl  Potatoes  given 
in  many  different  ways,  sometimes  in  money,  21. 
House  3L,  then  cartage  of  peats ;  in  all,  say,  45/.  Cattle- 
men not  much  less,  grieve  U.  more,  single  men  same 
money  and  board  and  lodging.  The  sleeping  accomo- 
dation is  not  good,  but  it  is  improving.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  men  must  be  better  treated.  Good 
deal  of  saved  money  will  go  in  furnishing  at  marriage. 
That  should  cost  about  30i.  if  the  couple  have  that  to 
spend.  A  crofter  could  not  pay  interest  on  buildings, 
and  could  not  put  them  up  for  himself,  if  houses  are 
there  for  married  men  they  are  mostly  used;  two 
stories  a  great  convenience  as  the  family  get  up  in 
years.    No  societies  or  unions  in  the  district. 

22.  James  Ironside,  ploughman,  and  Alexander  Pit- 
tendreiffh,  grieve,  at  Mains  of  Cowie,  near  Stonehaven, 
Kincarmneshire.  The  woman  in  the  bothy  never  does 
more  than  make  the  beds.  It  is  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
men  that  is  most  objected  to,  but  the  bothies  themselves 
are  not  sufficient  in  any  way.  There  are  very  few 
crofts ;  that  is  a  great  want ;  15  acres  is  the  best  size, 
because  the  landlord  has  a  better  chance  then  of  some 
return  for  his  buildings,  and  because  few  poor  men  can 
stock  more.  A  dairy-farm  at  Mains  of  Cowie ;  women 
engaged  on  it  for  six  months  get  91.  to  111.  with  food 
and  lodging.  Other  women  (2)  come  out  twice  a  day 
to  milk  the  cows  ;  they  are  occupied  about  four  and  a 
half  hours  and  get  12.  a  month. 

23.  Peter  Keith,  ploughman,  Midmar,  Aberdeenshire. 
Single  man.  Kitchen  is  the  rule.  Sleeping  accommo- 
dation very  bad ;  above  stables  or  byre  often.  Snow 
and  rain  find  their  way  in.  There  is  no  fireplace. 
Generally  men  are  turned  out  of  kitchen  at  9,  and  have 
no  phkce  to  go  to  except  the  sleeping-places.  Large 
majority  of  men  in  district  are  in  favour  of  allowances. 

24.  William  Low,  grieve,  James  Myles,  grieve, 
Charles  Smith,  ploughman,  Alexander  Dallas,  plough- 

*  Money  in  lieu  of  milk. 
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mau,  IStuart  Lougmore,  ploughman,  all  near  Stone- 
haven, KinoardineBhire.  Not  much  attention  paid  to 
bothies.  Too  small  and  damp  in  many  cases.  We 
pre£er  them  for  the  independence  of  them.  Separate 
sl9aping  compartments  would  be  an  advantage,  except 
in  winter.  We  do  not  often  have  them.  The  Union  is 
for  **  all  money."  We  prefer  individually  the  system 
of  allowances.  It  would  never  do  to  stop  the  allow- 
ances of  milk.  Single  men  should  get  half  their 
meal  allowance  in  money.  They  sell  it  at  present. 
Crofts  should  be  from  25  to  30  acres.  Not  much  to  be 
made  out  of  anything  smaller.    ^ 

25.  A.  S.  Macintosh,  day  labourer  in  Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire ;  William  Stephen,  shepherd  ;  '  David 
Low,  carter  in  Huntly,  farm  servant  four  years  ago ; 
James  Wight,  labourer,  ten  years  ago  farm  servant ; 
James  Wilson,  ploughman ;  Ernest  Wight,  ploughman ; 
Alexander  Milne,  cattleman;  Andrew  Mitchell,  plough- 
man, all  members  of  Union.  About  50  members. 
Most  in  service  at  present.  Indefinite  engagements 
coupled  with  the  institution  of  a  registry  what  is 
waited ;  also  monthly  payments.  Married  ploughmen 
get  25Z.  in  money;  house  SI.;  milk  41,  11«,;  meal 
U,  5«. ;  potatoes  IL  Is. ;  coals  and  sticks  11.  ^8,  Qd. « 
40Z.  10«.  6d.  Single  men  get  31/.  in  money  and  board 
and  lodging.  Sleeping  acoonamodation  improving,  but 
it  is  slow.  Muriea  men  cannot  get  cottages.  This  a 
great  evil.  The  houses  that  are  being  built  are  good. 
A  great  want  is  crofts  to  settle  on.  They  need  not  be 
large,  7  or  8  acres.  Hours  might  well  be  shortened 
to  nine.  It  has  been  tried  in  Kincardineshire,  and 
as  much  is  done.  A  half-holiday  too  would  put 
men  in  better  heart  to  work.  If  a  half-holiday  given 
there  would  of  course  require  to  be  a  "  toun  keeper." 
Travelling  is  sometimes  done  in  master's,  sometimes 
in  men's  times.  The  evening  stable  causes  no  com- 
pltdnt.  System  of  allowances  good  one.  The  Union 
was  against  them  at  one  time  but  this  is  now  dropped. 

26.  George  Mitchell,  overseer  on  home  farm,  Hatton, 
Aberdeenshire.  No  desire  for  wages  to  be  paid  in 
money  alone.  A  neighbouring  farmer  tried  it  last 
Whitsunday,  and  could  not  get  anyone  to  fee  with 
him.  Monthly  engagements  would  be  bad  for  both. 
Many  single  men  in  district.  This  farmer's  fault  who 
let  their  cottages  to  others,  roadmen,  Ac,  to  a  profit. 
It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  men.  There  are  no  unions  or 
societies  in  the  district.  The  men  travel  in  the 
master's  time.  That  is  the  rule.  They  also  take  irons 
to  the  smithy  in  master's  time.  Hours  could  not  well 
be  lessened.  Man  of  50.  Remembers  that  33  years 
ago  a  first  horseman  would  only  get  18Z.  of  money. 
Many  other  improvements. 

27.  George  Mitchell,  ground  officer,  Barras,  near 
Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire ;  William  Christie,  grieve ; 
W.  Barras.  There  are  a  few  pair-horse  farms  in 
district.  Not  many  crofters  below  20  acres.  Crofter 
can  pay  30«.  where  farmers  can  only  pay  20«.,  besides 
crofts  are  a  training  school  for  labourers.  Many  ser- 
vants take  a  croft,  a  small  croft,  and  get  it  worked  by 
their  masters.  There  are  principally  bothies  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  some  are  "  very  middling.  There  is  **  no  word  " 
of  payment  in  money  in  the  district,  and  no  complaint 
of  hours.  Men  are  on  very  good  terms  with  their 
masters. 

28.  Greorge  Skinner  and  Peter  Taylor,  both  farm 
servants,  near  Strichen,  Aberdeenshire.  Men  certainly 
stay  better  in  this  district  than  in  others,  perhaps  the 
accommodation  is  better,  perhaps  it  is  because  the 
ground  is  more  easily  worked  than  it  is  towards  Peter- 
head. Eolations  are  good  between  masters  and  servants. 
There  is  a  want  of  small  farms.  Not  sure  that  any- 
thing under  25-30  acres  is  any  use.  At  all  events 
there  should  be  few  of  them.  A  common  form  of 
allowance  here  is  a  sheep's  keep.  ll^.  is  deducted  from 
wages  on  that  account. 

29.  Jamet  Smith,  first  ploughman ;  Barthol  Ohapel, 
Tarves,  Aberdeenshire ;  Giorge  Ellis,  oattleman,  Ti&y- 
caim,  Tarves.  Both  farms  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  estate. 
Great  improvement  in  sleeping  accommodation  ;  as  a 
rule  men  get  leave  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  till  bed-time. 
There  is  no  antagonism  between  masters  and  men. 
The  Union  is  dying  out  in  this  district.  The  great 
majority  of  men  are  m  favour  of  allowances.  If  hours 
were  shortened  men  would  work  witii  better  heart,  and 
do  as  much  in  shorter  time.  Cattlemen  are  kept  pretty 
close  on  Sundays,  but  a  cattleman  does  not  like  anyone 
else  to  touch  his  cattle.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
crofts  in  the  district ;  few  of  them  engage  as  servants, 
but  their  children  supply  a  good  class  of  servants. 


30.  Andrew  Sutherland,  harbour  meter  in  Aberdeen' 
for  18  years  a  farm  servant ;  George  Johnson,  foundry 
labourer,  for  14  years  a  farm  servant ;  Alexander  Angua,  LuSm 
for  44  years  a  farm  servant,  now  a  labourer ;  James  ^!r*' 
Ligertwood,  for  10  years  a  farm  seiTant,  now  a  day 
labourer  ;  John  Flett,  for  21  years  a  farm  servant,  now 
a  labourer ;    William  Thomson,  for  25  years  a  farm 
servant,  left  oS*  17  years  ago,  now  organising  secretary 
for    Farm    Servants',    &c.    Union;    George    Bissett, 
blacksmith,. at  one  time  a  farm  servant  and  apprentice 
to  country  blacksmith;    Gilbert    Heron,    golf  green 
keeper,  farm  servant  for  23  years,  that  four  years  ago. 
All  resident  in  Aberdeen.    All  members  of  Scottiflh  Membaiot 
Farm  Servants,  Carters  and  General  Labourers'  Union,  ^°**- 
established  in   1886.    A  registered  society  with  600 
members,  nearly  100  are  in  the  city  branch,  the  others 
are  all  farm  servants.    Those  in  the  city  have  been. 
Almost  exclusively  Aberdeenshire.    Three  branches  in 
Banffshire.    The   objects  of  the  Society  as  stated  in  Objectio 
Bule  I.  are  "  to  reform  and  improve  our  relations  with  ^"""^ 
"  our  employers,  and  to  obtain  for  the  form  servants 
''  monthly    payments   with    indefinite    engagements, 
"  weekly  naif-holiday,  except  six  weeks  in  harvest ;  the 
**  abolition  of  the  bothy  system,  the  improvement  of 
"  our  kitchen  dietary  scale,  and  of  our  house  and 
"  sleeping  accommodation.    To  protect  the  interest  of 
"  the  members  of    the    Union    by  securing  redress 
''  against  oppression.    To  establish  a  sick  and  funeral 
'^  benefit  society,  and  superannuation  fund  for  trade 
"  members."    Labour  is  scarce,  t.e.,  "  orra"  labourers  k»Ki(jd 
are  very  scarce  while  the  best  class  of  engaged  servants  ^^><^" 
is  als#  scarce.    "  Halflins  "  are  plenty  enough,  but  as  a 
man  grows  to  full  strength  he  feels  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  his  work  and  seeks  an  outlet  elsewhere. 
The  depression  of  agriculture  is  partly  the  cause,  for  Cgmoofit 
farmers  do  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  their  land  in  cultivation,  and  offer  no  inducements 
to  skilled  men.    The  scarcity  of  cottages  is  another 
cause.    Then  the  absorption  of  crofts  has  destroyed  a 
useful  class  who  were  themselves  available  as  labonrers, 
and  whose  families  supplied  young  men  more  or  less 
skilled.    Very  few  women  workers  are  now  to  be  found. 
At  harvest  time  some  labourers  go  out  of  Aberdeen  Himit 
and  other  towns  into  the  country  ;  at  other  seasons  they  v«^ 
do  not ;  some  of  them  work  in  market  gardens  near  the 
town.    Indefinite  engagements  and  monthly  payments  itMak 
much  required,  with  a  month's  notice  on  either  side,  ^"^'^ 
perhaps  less.    Such  a  period  of  notice  would  apply  in  ""^ 
the    case    of   married    men  also.    Not  afraid  of  its 
operation.    It  should  be  combined  with  a  system  of  ^f^s^' 
registry.    No  fear  of  undue  pressure    on  farmer  at 
harvest.    At  present  monthly  paymentA  are  not  given  Monthly 
generally ;  in  many  places  they  are  and  the  custom  is  PV"*""- 
spreading  ;  it  is  now  sometimes  stipulated  for.    Single 
men  do  not  get  it  without  asking  for  it  and  disagreeable 
questions  being  put.    The  system  of  sappering  horses 
at  8  is  dying  out.    The  times  for  starting  and  leaving  Hound 
off  most  carefully  insisted    on.      Farmers   watch  it  "^ 
carefully.     The  travelling  too  and  from  work  is  as  a 
rule  done  in  the  master's  time.     A  limitation  to  ten 
hours  would  not  damage  farmer,  or  even  larger  restric- 
tion.    Some  have  tried  nine  hours  and  get  through  as 
much  as  in  ten.    In  stiff  land  horses  can  only  work 
eight  hours.    Men  are  turned  on  to  do  labouring  work 
while  horses  are  resting.    There   is  not    very  much 
difference  in  winter ;    before  daylight   men  have  to 
attend  in  threshing  mill,  or  dress  com.    They  are  home 
at  5,  but  then  there  is  only  an  interval  of  one  and  a 
half  hours  at  midday.     In  frosty  weather  they  cart 
dung,  &c.     Cattlemen  are  the  hardest  worked  men  on 
the  farm;   their  hours  are   from  6  to  9,  and  except 
for  three  months  in  summer,  they  never  have  a  Sonday 
to  themselves.    A  ploughman  married  will  get  in—       ^ifa- 


£     8.    d. 

Money 

- 

-    24    0    0 

House,  &c.,  say 

. 

-      3    0    0 

6}  bolls  of  meal  at  16*. 

• 

-540 

Milk,  2«.  a  week 

. 

-      6    4    0 

2  tons  of  coal 

- 

-200 

20  bushels  of  potatoes 

at  Is. 

6<7. 

a 

bushel 

- 

.      1  10    0 

Total 

.    40  18    0 

Single  men  get  the  same  allowances,  sometimes 
however  getting  2«.  a  week  of  sap  money  instead  of 
milk.  Their  average  wages  are  a  little  more.  The 
milk  given  is  new  milk.  Cattlemen  will  get  21.  more 
in  the  year  in  money.  Grieves  will  got  30i.-322.  in 
money.    They  frequently  have  a,.cow,  for  whose  keep 
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lOZ.  i8  deducted,  near  Aberdeen,  SL  in  outlying  diBtricts. 
There  is  no  increase  of  pay  at  harvest.  Some  beer  is 
given.  No  extra  time  is  worked,  except  when  leading. 
Hands  employed  for  the  harvest  get  bl.  to  6Z.  10a.  for  the 
job,  according  to  their  duties.  AH  wages  should  bo 
paid  in  money.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  rates  then  are  178.  with  a  house  or  18«. 
without.  Merchants  would  supply  all  provisions; 
coals  could  be  driven  in  empty  carts  from  station. 
There  might  be  some  difficulty  about  milk.  Allowances 
here  not  so  bad  as  system  in  south  country.  Cottages 
not  sufficient  in  number  and  in  bad  condition ;  sanitary 
inspector  might  and  should  condemn  60  per  cent.  Not 
merely  old  cottages,  but  new  ones  also.  Situation 
chosen  for  them  is  bad — damp.  There  is  no  drainage. 
Privies  are  being  supplied ;  tney  may  be  said  to  be  the 
rule  now.  Cottages  should  be  heid  of  the  county 
council  or  of  the  laird.  Thirty  years  ago  they 
commonly  were  so  held.  When  held  of  farmer  give 
him  too  much  power  to  coerce  his  servants.  Crofts 
should  be  about  5  acres,  not  less.  Such  crofts  will 
pay  all  round,  if  the  crofting  land  is  in  a  good  locality. 
When  on  a  reclaimed  hillside  their  existence  is 
miserable.  Large  demand  for  crofts.  Crofters  will 
pay  2Z.  lOtf.  where  farmers  pay  11,  The  general  relations 
of  farmers  and  servants  are  not  cordial.  Discontent  is 
prevalent.  This  is  truer  on  large  farms.  Men  are 
grateful  for  any  little  kindness  or  attention.  They  stay 
better  and  work  better.  Taking  all  the  farms  in 
Aberdeenshire  one  in  four  has  a  bothy  ;  all  farms  over 
300  acres  have  them ;  such  farms  are  commoner  in  East 
Aberdeenshire.  By  the  "bothy  system,"  which  the 
Union  desires  to  destroy,  is  meant  the  system  whereby 
all  the  single  men  are  lodged  together,  to  do  their  own 
cooking,  cleaning,  &c.,  without  any  assistance.  One 
man  gets  away  20  minutes  before  the  others  to  do  the 
cooking.  This  makes  these  men's  existence  most  filthy 
and  miserable.  A  modification  of  the  system  whereby 
cooking  and  cleaning  dono  for  them  would  be  un- 
objectionable. As  it  is,  diet  so  monotonous,  men  steal 
vegetables  and  even  poultry.  If  plenty  of  cottages, 
single  men  might  lodge  witn  married.  Certain  objec- 
tions, however,  to  this.  The  sleeping  accommodation 
in  cases  where  men  are  fed  in  the  kitchen  is  disgraceful. 
No  fire  to  sit  by  or  dry  clothes.  Sanitary  inspector 
never  looks  near  them.  Relations  of  farmer  and  servant 
not  altogether  due  to  master's  fault.  System  is  such 
that  they  are  naturally  put  in  antagonism  to  each 
other. 

31.  William  Wilson,  grieve,  Auchry,  near  Turrifi, 
Aberdeenshire.  Well-balanced  supply  and  demand  for 
labour  j  men  are  not  so  scarce  ^^  i4  years  ago.  But 
best  men  do  go  to  police,  railways,  &c.  Farmers  make 
a  great  mistake  in  taking  inefficient  men  at  cheap  rates. 
At  harvest  time  men  come  to  some  extent  from  fishing 
villages.  Witness  is  doubtful  about  monthly  engage- 
ments.  Payments  are  in  many  cases  made  by  the 
month,  but  it  is  a  favour  for  wnioh  men  have  to  ask. 
There  should,  however,  be  freedom.  All  need  not  be 
alike.  The  hours  of  work  are  mending  themselves. 
There  is  now  a  custom  that  the  travelling  is  done  in  the 
master's  time.  Stables  at  8  are  going  out.  A  man's 
wages  will  come  to  about  4SL  everything  included.  A 
single  man  will  get  132.  to  161.  in  half  year  with  board 
and  lodging ;  a  married  man  23 Z.  to  26Z.  with  house 
and  allowances.  Bothies  are  dying  out,  and,  where  they 
exist,  are  much  improved.  A  master  will  have  to  give 
11,  more  where  his  bothy  is  not  good.  Sleeping 
accommodation  also  improving,  but  bad  in  many 
places.  Harvest  hands  get  bl., — 71,  for  job.  Women 
4/.  Women  workers  at  other  times,  working  by  the 
day.  Is.  (jd. ;  can  only  be  got  near  villages.  Cattlemen 
and  shepherds  get  same  as  horsemen.  Grieves  very 
variously  paid;  go  as  high  as  50/.  sometimes.  In 
theory  it  would  be  better  to  have  wages  paid  all  in 
money,  but  as  things  stand,  from  want  of  cottages,  &c., 
not  possible.  The  variety  in  food  which  is  so  much 
wanted  could  then  be  got.  Cottages  are  scarce, ,  and 
not  of  very  good  quality.  County  council  are  doing 
something  in  this  way.  Old  cottages  have  just  two 
rooms,  built  of  stone  and  clay,  with  thatched  roof. 
There  are  not  many  cottages  being  built.  Gardens  are 
not  well  kept ;  there  is  a  want  of  security  of  tenure.  If 
farm  servants  held  their  houses  independently  of  their 
masters  more  would  be  done  both  for  house  and  garden. 
Again  crofts  are  wanted.  They  would  benefit  the 
fwnner  who  could  get  their  labour,  and  the  laird  would 
get  more  rent ;  the  land  could  be  worked  to  double  the 
advantage.  Relations  between  men  and  masters  are 
not  bad ;  men  appreciate  kindness  and  will  stay  if  well 
treated.    Young  men  should  save.    A  young  man  may 


spend  in  Sunday  oloUxes,  suit  SL  ;  boots,  16$, ;  tie,  hat, 
Ac,  1Z.=4Z.  165.  But  these  will  last  for  two  years; 
annual  expenditure  is  21.  Ss,  Working  clothes,  a  suit 
in  the  year ;  corduroys,  10«. ;  jacket,  5«. ;  boots,  ISs,, 
Ac,  ll.=2l.  Ids,  Washing,  12«. ;  shirts,  12«. ;  tobacco 
and  other  extras,  21.    Altogether  8^  bs.  per  annum. 


III.— Miscellaneous. 

32.  William  Alexander,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  editor  of  the 
**  Free  Press  "  and  author  of  **  Jennie  Gibb  of  Gushet- 
neuk,"  gave  me  much  information  of  a  general  kind  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  farm  servants  in  Aberdeenshire. 
With  reference  to  the  size  of  farms  he  gave  me  the 
following  figures  as  to  Aberdeenshire.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  11.  of  rent  represents  roughly  an  acre  of  land. 
These  figures,  although  not  official,  were  collected  by 
a  gentleman  who  at  one  time  was  assessor  for  the 
county. 
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600Z.  rent  and  under  700?. 

b 

bOOl. 

if 

600L 

•      11 

4Wl. 

ff     « 

bOOL 

-      20 

300Z. 

ti 

400Z. 

-     107 

2601. 

300L 

-      94 

200Z.     . 

t» 

2bOL 

-     182 

IbOl. 

if 

200L 

-    364 

1201. 

ft 

IbOL 

-    394 

1001, 

i» 

120L 

-    426 

901. 

*> 

100/. 

-    228 

SOL 

«y 

90L 

-    300 

70L 

f  » 

80Z. 

-    360 

60L 

f» 

70L 

.    445 

bOL 

It 

60L 

-    506 

'WL 

}) 

bOL 

-    559 

SOL 

)* 

m. 

-    799 

2bL 

»> 

30Z. 

-    536 

20L 

ft 

251. 

-    603 

IbL 

%t 

202. 

-    832 

10/. 

ft 

IbL 

.1,508 

7/. 

ff 

lOZ. 

-1,321 

4/. 

>» 

7L 

.1,864 

33.  Mr.  John  Bruce,  retired  farmer  and  bank  agent, 
and  Mr.  William  Duncan,  of  the  **  People's  Journal," 
called  my  attention  to  various  points  bearing  on  my 
inquiry.  Their  evidence  was  entirely  of  a  general 
character,  except  that  Mr.  Bruce  gave  me  the  following 
table  of  wages  per  week : — 


£ 


d. 


Grieves  on  farms  of  200 

acres 

and 

upwards 

- 

t 

1    2 

6 

First  horseman 

- 

1    0 

0 

Second      „ 

. 

0  17 

6 

Third 

- 

0  16 

0 

Experienced  cattleman 

- 

1    0 

6 

Assistant 

• 

0  14 

0 

Wa^. 


These  payments  include,  of  course,  all  allowances. 
Girls  who  nave  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work  to  do 
get  13».    Such  girls  are  not  now  common. 

34.  Rev.  Alexander  Gray,  D.D..  Minister  of  Auchter- 
less,  Aberdeenshire.  For  nine  years  a  farm  servant. 
No  bothies  in  the  strict  sense,  in  the  parish.  Generally 
they  are  going  out.  Colonel  Dufi^,  of  Knockleith,  has  a 
place  for  his  smgle  men,  with  sleeping  and  living  accom- 
modation separate,  nicely  fitted  up,  woman  to  cook  and 
clean.  Such  a  place  is  superior  to  any  kitchen.  There 
is  a  want  of  cotttigos  in  the  district.  Many  ploughmen 
have  their  wives  5,  7,  or  10  miles  away  in  Turrift*  or  Old 
Meldrum.  That  is  a  great  evil.  But  no  adultery 
among  married  persons.    The  great  thing  would  be  to 

five  a  ploughman  something  to  hope  for,  a  small 
olding,  a  pair-horse  farm,  i.e.,  60  or  70  acres;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  two^cow  crofb,  i.e.,  7  acres,  for  men 
who  could  not  stock  the  other.  Ploughmen  can  save. 
By  the  time  a  man  is  30  I  calculate  that  he  can  save 
245Z.  This  is  calculated  with  wages  much  lower  than 
at  present.  Wages  for  a  good  man  go  up  to  33Z.  and 
even  to  S6L  in  money.  Crofters  will  pay  a  higher  rent 
if  their  crofts  aro  given  them  on  good  ground,  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  buildings.  For  want  of 
anything  to  look  forward  to,  any  investment  for  their 
savings,  men  emigrate.  This  is  still  going  on.  Accom- 
modation in  old  cottages  not  good ;  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  men  also  not  good,  but  will  (e.^.)  sleep 
together,  and  difficult  to  keep  place  clean  and  teach 
them  cleanliness.  Any  kindness  or  consideration  will 
certainly  meet  its  reward  in  greater  efficiency  and  per- 
manency in  service. 
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III.— Tenant  Farmers. 

35.  William  Beddie,  farmer  at  Banks,  near  Strichen, 
Aberdeenshire.  Fireplace  in  most  sleeping-places  now. 
Men  stay  well  in  this  district.  Difficult  to  say  why, 
"  we  try  to  do  justice  to  them."  Wages  for  horse- 
men average  ISs.  per  week,  and  they  are  not  sent  out  to 
work  in  coarse  weather.  In  1843  witness  had  a  fore- 
man at  121.  per  year,  61,  in  half  year.  He  and  witness 
used  to  rise  at  4  to  thresh.  Servants  would  not  stay 
now  three  days  to  do  the  same  work,  even  with  the 
increased  pay.  Women  then  got  II.  for  the  half  year 
and  allowances. 

36.  Mr.  Begg,  farmer,  120  acres ;  Mr.  Masson,  far- 
mer, 56  acres  near  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire  ;  both 
at  one  time  farm  servants.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
houses,  and  those  there  are  are  not  very  good.  *  The 
older  cottages  are  just  one  room  divided  bv  the  beds  into 
a  but  and  a  ben.  They  are  as  a  role  in  &ir  condition. 
In  this  distrct  there  is  nothing  done  in  winter  before 
going  out  with  the  horses  in  the  morning.  Relations 
between  masters  and  servants  have  much  improved 
since  witnesses  were  servants.  Begg,  when  a  servant, 
had  **  all  money."  For  himself  preferred  it,  but  it 
would  not  do  in  many  cases.  Furnishing  a  cottage  will 
cost  40Z. 

37.  Mr.  Bisselt  farms  150  acres  near  Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire.  Advertisement  for  situations  is  now 
a  practice  in  this  district.  As  regards  holidays,  my 
servants  have  had  five  or  six  since  Whitsunday.  On  a 
good  many  days  in  the  year  they  have  little  to  do 
beyond  cleaning  their  harness.  In  winter  their  hours 
are  from  7.30  to  4.30,  and  horsemen  have  no  work  in 
the  boose.  The  larger  wages  prevalent  here  are  per- 
haps the  result  of  the  land  being  stiffer  to  work. 

38.  David  C.  Bruce  (370  acres),  John  Lipp  (270 
acres),  Wm.  Merson,  (240  acres),  and  George  Grant, 
(332  acres),  farmers  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  estate 
near  Huntlv,  Aberdeen.«hiie.  Single  men  shift  too 
often;  indefinite  engagement  would  be  preferable  lo 
present  arrangement.  Married  men  almost  universally 
get  advances  of  H.  a  month.  Single  men  get  it  if  they 
want  it,  but  there  is  always  something  kept  in  hand. 
Crofters  would  be  an  advantage  to  farmers  as  supplying 
labour,  but  croft  should  not  be  larger  than  to  keep  a 
cow.  5i.  would  put  up  all  buildings  such  a  man  would 
require.  Farmers  are  now  more  dependent  on  raw 
young  men,  who  are  more  discontented  than  old  style  of 
servants ;  •  he  better  class  have  been  drawn  away  in 
various  ways.  Then  farmers  have  got  up  in  the  world, 
and  the  old  family  feeling  is  gone.  The  food  of  farm- 
servants,  married,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  They 
take  now  a  great  deal  too  much  tea,  jam,  white  bread, 
&c„  in  place  of  milk  and  oatmeal.  Call  attention  to 
frequent  desertion  of  service  by  servants  and  breach  of 
engagement,  for  which  the  farmers  have  no  remedy.  It 
is  suggested  that  wages  should  be  made  subject  to 
arrestment. 

39.  Patrick  Dickson,  banker,  Laurencekirk,  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  also  farmer.  Has  tried  payment  all  in 
money,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  men 
to  accept  it.  Has  to  give  milk  in  kind.  Married  men 
get  29^.  in  money ;  61.  in  lieu  of  meal  ;  a  pint,  i.e., 
2  quarts  K'nglish  a  day  =  5Z.  18«. ;  a  ton  of  coals,  IZ. ;  a 
house,  3Z.  10«. ;  together  45Z.  8». ;  unlimited  potatoes, 
three  loads  of  fuel  (sticks).  Single  men  get  35Z.  in 
money ;  61.  for  meal,  and  their  milk,  fire,  and  lodging 
in  the  bothy.  Cattlemen  get  32Z.  in  money  with  allow- 
ances. Indefinite  engagements  would  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  keep  men  in  their  places ;  at  present  they  shift 
Yery  much.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  half- 
yearly  or  yearly  engagements;  to  some  extent  to 
(quarrels  among  the  women  ;  and  t  <  some  extent  to 
indebtedness  to  *'  merchants,"  i.e.,  sma  Jltraders  caused 
by  want  of  thrift  in  their  wives.  There  is  a  fair  supply 
of  cottages.  Much  harm  is  done  by  the  sale  of  drmk 
by  travelling  merchants.  They  do  not  sell  it  direct 
from  the  cart,  but  take  orders  for  it.  A  good  many 
engagements  here  are  now  made  by  advertisement. 

40.  William  Duthie,  farmer  at  CoUynie,  in  Methlic 
parish,  Aberdeenshire,  also  in  Tarves  parish,  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  bank  agent  in  Tarves.  (Note. — ^Mr.  Duthie's 
shorthorn  herd  is  well  known  in  England  and  America.) 
Small  farms  are  the  rule  in  the  district.  There  are 
very  few  of  300  acres.  A  good  many  pair-horse  farms. 
There  are  also  a  good  many  crofts,  which  supply  the 
farmers  with  some  labour  ;  many  of  the  crofters  work 
in  the  policies  of  Haddo  House,  but  many  work  for  the 
farmers  and  take  such  jobs  as  draining,  &c.,  and  their 
families  become  valuable  servants.    These  have  crofts 


of  6  to  9  acres ;  if  you  get  above  that  a  croft  should 
be  of  30  acres  to  admit  of  economical  working.  A 
crofter  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  a  farmer  per 
acre.  A  moderate  estimate  for  a  crofter's  house  and 
buildings  is  2001.  plus  carriages,  i.e.,  in  all  25CL  The 
lodging  system  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  system;  if  the 
right  people  get  together  it  may  work  well  enough. 
Many  old  houses  have  been  condemned;  to  some 
extent  this  is  on  theoretical  not  practical  grotmds. 
Bothies  are  rather  increasing ;  in  a  good  many  cases 
now  there  is  a  woman  to  do  all  the  cooking  and  clean- 
ing. Even  so  you  find  men  who  live  in  them  become 
indifferent  to  manners  and  to  morals.  They  feel  outcasts. 
There  are  a  good  many  slack  days  in  the  year  when 
men  cannot  go  out  on  account  of  weather;  farmers 
are  more  considerate  in  this  respect  than  they  used  to 
be.  Although  there  may  be  a  joo  for  the  men  indoors, 
it  is  sure  to  be  light  work. 

41.  William  Falconar,  Alexander  Johnston,  and 
John  Bae,  all  farmers  near  Laurencekirk,  Kincardine- 
shire.  Farms  in  this  district  are  a  considerable  size. 
G-o  up  to  550  acres.  Too  few  small  farms  and  no  crofts. 
This  is  a  serious  evil,  no  '*  orra  labour  **  to  be  got ;  want 
of  good  class  of  servants,  and  absence  of  inducements 
to  save,  are  all  result  of  it.  Nor  are  there  sufficient 
cottages;  this  again  makes  ''orra"  labour  scarce; 
ploughmen^s  wives  occasionally  to  ho  got  at  Is.  dd.  per 
day ;  but  as  a  rule  great  scarcit}'.  Bothies  are  the  rule 
and  are  fairly  comfortable.  The  men  profer  them  to 
kitchens.  Indefinite  engagements  and  monthly  pay- 
ments certainly  desirable.  Ko  daugor  of  men  putting 
pressure  on  master,  for  there  is  no  want  of  ploughmen. 
Farmers  would  prefer  **  all  money  "  ;  Mr.  Falconer  has 
tried  it.  Some  took  it,  the  rest  would  not  have  it  on 
any  account.  17«.  to  20«.  per  week  represents  a  plough- 
man's wages.  t)d.  a  day  is  sap-money  for  married  men, 
i.e.,  for  IJ  pints,  or  4i  pints  English.  Single  men  get 
32/.  in  money;  milk  or  sap-money  at  4d.  a  day,  and 
64  bolls  of  meal.  Men,  single,  sell  meal  and  bay 
groceries,  sometimes  whiskey,  but  very  seldom.  Kela- 
tions  between  masters  and  men  are  good.  There  is  no 
bitterness  between  them.  The  International  Plough- 
men's Societv  has  a  branch  in  the  district.  Proprietors, 
farmers,  and  servants  all  belong  to  it.  It  has  no 
political  side,  but  men  say  it  has  no  life  in  it. 

42.  John  Foreyth,  farmer,  near  Fraserburgh,  Aber- 
deenshire. Wages  and  all  emoluments  calculated  at 
47/.  28.  6d.,  or  18«.  3  J(2.  per  week  for  a  grieve  ;  432.  9«.  2d., 
or  16*.  lOd.  for  a  ploughman.  These  are  married  men. 
Single  men  get  24^  to  30Z.  in  money,  with  food  and 
lodging.  Not  many  bothies  in  district ;  sleeping-places 
improved.  Crofters  that  have  small  crofts,  5-7  acres, 
do  some  work  for  farmers.  Interference  with  allow- 
ances is  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  most  mischievous 
to  men. 

43.  John  Q^w,  crofter,  formerly  farm  servant ;  Wil- 
liam Gerrard,  crofter,  formerly  farm  servant,  both  near 
Strichen,  Aberdeenshire.  Gow  formerly  had  croft  of 
6  acres,  now  has  25,  which  he  works  with  a  horse  and  a 
stott  (Anglice,  an  ox).  He  undertook  to  put  up  the 
buildings  other  than  the  dwelling-house,  and  has  a 
lease  for  14  years.  While  on  his  smaller  croft  he 
worked  at  drains  and  at  farming  jobs.  Gerrard  has 
34  acres,  which  it  cost  him  300^  to  stock.  Pays  282.  for 
croft,  perhaps  one  quarter  more  than  a  farmer  would 
pay  per  acre.  In  addition,  has  to  pay  interest  on  the 
buildings  to  the  landlord  at  41  per  cent. 

44.  James  Hay,  farmer.  Little  Ythsie,  near  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  deputy  convener  of  the  county  council. 
The  sanitary  inspectors  have  condemned  several  cottages 
and  sleeping-places  and  bothies  in  different  districts. 
Proprietors  in  my  district  have  asked  for  time,  and  it 
has  been  allowed ;  not  to  have  allowed  it  would  simply 
have  aggravated  the  evil.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are 
low  in  the  roof,  and  have  clay  floors,  which  retain 
damp.  Some  prevalence  of  inflammatory  complaints, 
colds,  &c.,  in  consecjuence.  The  great  aim  of  the  farm 
servants  is  to  get  a  bit  of  land  ;  they  do  not  want  to  come 
into  towns  if  they  could  get  a  foothold  in  the  country. 
The  size  of  crofts  shoula  be  about  5  to  7  acres,  and 
must  be  good  land,  and  in  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
labour  of  the  crofter  would  be  available  for  other 
farmers.  Such  crofters  could  pay  a  rent  slightly  above 
agricultural  rent,  and  if  they  held  on  a  secure  tenure, 
say,  from  the  county  council,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
moved,  they  would  gladly  do  so.  As  for  the  cost  of 
building,  gives  a  case  of  three  crofts,  the  building  on 
which  was  done  for  450Z.,  including  carriages,  except 
sand.  No  doubt  this  was  done  when  building  was 
cheaper  than  at  present,  10  years  ago.    Bothies  may 
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be  said  to  be  the  rule   in  the   district  (Bnohau)  ;  no 
ont-kitohen9. 

4*>.  Messrs.  Henderson,  McHardy,  and  Urquhart, 
all  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strichen,  Aberdeen- 
shire. There  is  great  improvement  in  the  sleeping- 
places,  and  they  are  now  "  pretty  well.*'  The  cottages 
are  good.  If  payment  was  all  in  money,  men  could  not 
get  their  food  **  so  handy  or  convenient.  One  year  of 
**  it  would  be  enough.  None  of  the  sensible  men  desire 
•*  •  all  money.' "  Mr.  McHardy  says :  "  I  asked  my 
**  men  if  they  would  like  *  all  money,'  and  they  said  they 
"  would  not  get  on  that  way  at  all."  It  is  a  pretty 
common  practice  in  this  district  to  give  married  men 
their  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  kitchen ;  then  they 
just  get  half  of  the  ordinary  allowances  of  meal  and 
milk.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  slack  time  in  winter  in 
coarse  weather.  We  have  to  try  to  find  jobs  for  them 
then,'and,  e.g.,  in  the  time  before  a  late  harve8t,we  could 
dispense  with  half  of  our  men  for  a  month.  A  good 
many  crofts  in  the  district ;  the  arrangement  about 
buildings  is  that  the  proprietor  builds  the  walls,  the 
tenant  the  roof,  and  the  new  tenant  takes  the  roof  at  a 
valuation.  In  this  district  servants  stay  well ;  the 
good  houses  and  good  accommodation  generally  help 
it.  *'  Perhaps  the  farmers  are  not  so  ill  to  please  as 
some."  The  Union  has  tried  to  get  in  here  but  has 
failed. 

46.  Thomas  Jamieson,  LL.D.,  farmer  at  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  factor  on  Ellon  Estate.  Barely 
enough  cottages.  Some  are  condemned  by  authorities. 
Comdemnation  rather  on  theoretical  grounds  than  on 
account  of  any  ill-health.  Three  or  four  farms  of  500 
acres  in  district,  mostly  much  smaller ;  a  sprinkling  of 
crofts,  on  fair  average  land,  from  6  to  25  acres,  Not 
enough  of  them.  The  small  farmers  work  the  crofts 
for  the  crofters,  or  a  crofter  who  has  more  hon»e-power 
than  he  requires  will  help  his  neighbours.  Union  has 
not  as  yet  much  footing  in  the  district.  Some  bothies, 
some  kitchens  in  district.  On  his  oWn  farm  witness 
has  a  kitchen  for  the  bothy. 

47.  David  King,  farms  130  acres  near  Strichen,  and 
-was  for  30  years  a  farm  servant.  The  sleeping-places 
are  now  much  improved,  though  they  might  still  be 
better ;  they  are  often  niade  much  worse  by  the  men 
themselves.  '*  A  twelvemonth  would  *settle '  all  desire 
"to  be  paid  *all  money'  in  place  of  allowances." 
'*  Many  a  coarse  day  the  men  do  nothing."  There 
should  be  a  certain  number  of  small  crofts,  but  not 
many  of  from  5  to  6  acres.  That  may  easily  be  over- 
done ;  30  is  the  best  size.  The  value  of  the  smaller 
crofts  is  as  producing  well-trained  young  men,  the 
crofters'  sons,  for  labourers.  Servants  when  they  first 
come  now  are  not  efficient;  they  are  not  trained  to 
country  work. 

48.  H.  D.  McCombie,  farmer,  Milton  of  Kenmay, 
Aberdeenshire,  farms  200  acres.  Supply  of  cottages  is 
insufficient  and  bad.  Three  rooms  is  the  minimum  of 
what  a  house  should  have-.  County  council  is  moving 
in  the  matter,  but  while  it  has  power  to  condemn,  it  has 
no  power  to  re-build,  and  cannot  therefore  cure  the 
evil.  Old  houses  are  damp,  and  rheumatism  and  chest 
affections  therefore  prevalent.  The  deficient  supply  is 
in  part  due  to  farmers,  who  prefer  to  work  with  single 
men,  but  this  preference  is  disappearing.  My  bingle 
men  are  boarded,  three  with  a  widow  who  has  a  croft, 
two  others  with  another  crofter.  This  has  been  our 
usage  for  30  years,  and  has  worked  well.  Men  like  it, 
and  stay  longer  than  in  other  places.  In  bothies,  even 
the  best,  there  is  an  absence  of  family  influences, 
which  demoralises  men.  Men  so  boarded  get  **  all 
money,"  viz.,  18«.  per  week,  i.e.,  ploughmen.  Cattle- 
men will  get  as  much  as  20«.  All  married  men  have 
choice  of  allowances,  or  money  at  following  rate : — 
milk  Ad.  per  day  or  Ql.  in  the  year.  Meal,  6}  bolls  at 
16«.  or  so,  say,  hi.  10«. ;  potatoes  =  1Z.;  three  tons, 
coal =3/.  Then  they  have  30^.  in  money  and  a  horse  at 
4Z. ;  total,  49L  10«.  Works  with  men  himself;  has  no 
^eve ;  feeling  is  excellent,  but  to  improve  general 
tone  of  men  they  must  be  got  to  stay  longer  in  their 
places,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  local  affairs. 
Short  engagements  and  the  abolition  of  feeing  markets 
are  the  means  to  this  end,  coupled  with  the  hope  of 
acquiring  a  croft.  There  are  sucn  crofts  in  our  district, 
about  5  acres;  crofters  work  as  labourers,  roadmen, 

?uarrymen.  Cost  of  stocking  a  farm  generally  put  at 
OZ.  an  acre,  but  a  crofter  could  do  it  with  301  to  35^ 
He  could  pay  11.  10*.  where  a  farmer  pays  11.  But  the 
cost  of  buildings  is  a  difficulty.  Men  work  12  hours 
and  10  in  winter.    These  hours  could  not  be  shortened ; 


men  and  horses  cannot  work  at  high  pressure.    You 
might  knock  off  half  an  houi*,  but  not  any  more. 

49.  John  Milne,  Mains  of  Laithers  by  Turriff,  Aber- 
deenshire. 250  acres  four  miles  from  Turiff.  Wages  of 
horsemen,  single  men,  will  be  242.  to  322.  in  money  with 
board  and  lodging.  This  may  be  estimated  at  81.  for 
material,  4i.  for  cooking  and  fire,  and  22.  for  lodging. 
Married  men  will  get  282.  in  money,  a  house,  52.,  and 
other  allowances,  102.  Some  things,  e.g.,  milk  and 
meal,  it  is  better  that  they  should  get  in  kind.  I  offer 
them  a  choice  between  a  load  of  potatoes  and  22. 
There  is  not  much  tendency  to  join  Unions.  Indefinite 
engagements  would  do  something  to  keep  men  in  the 
same  place ;  even  married  men  are  disappointing  in 
this  way.  They  cannot  take  any  interest  in  their  house 
and  garden  changing  as  they  do.  The  men  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  40  years  ago;  they  are  fed  from 
grocers*  shops  rather  than  on  mrm  produce.  Tea  and 
tobacco  do  much  harm.  Their  hours  are  not  too  long ; 
in  the  morning  they  travel  in  the  master's  time ;  not 
so  at  midday ;  but  their  work  is  not  very  hard.  They 
thresh  in  the  morning  in  winter  before  it  is  light. 
Shepherds  and  cattlemen  get  22.  to  42.  more  than 
horsemen.  Cattlemen  have  no  Sunday  for  7  months. 
Cattle  have  to  be  groomed  like  horses.  He  has  one 
hour  off  only  at  midday.  Cottages  are  improving,  but 
there  is  much  need.  The  rooms  are,  the  largest,  16  by 
12,  with  two  smaller,  these  about  12  by  12.  The  water 
supply  is  fair.  There  are  only  a  few  bothies  in  the 
district.  The  men  are  very  rough  in  them,  and  very 
wasteful,  especially  of  fuel.  Crofts  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  They  cannot  pay,  however,  more  than  a 
fair  agricultural  rent,  and  a  rent  for  the  house  besides. 
If  the  crofter  had  a  feu  right,  he  would  manage  to  put 
up  the  necessary  byre,  &c.,  on  a  small  croft. 

50.  John  Murray,  farms  25  acres  at  Barras,  near 
Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire.  A  small  holder  can 
afford  to  pay  more  than  a  large  farmer,  perhaps  one 
quarter  more.  *'All  money"  would  not  do  without 
more  small  crofts  to  supply  milk.  "  I  hold  that  the 
farm  servant  is  the  best  paid  man  in  our  country." 

51.  William  Paterson,  Auldtown  of  Carnousie  by 
Turriff,  Aberdeenshire,  336  acres.  Three  cottages  for 
farm  servants;  plenty  of  crofts  in  neighbourhood. 
Crofters  work  together;  of  very  different  sizes,  help 
one  another  with  horses,  <fcc.  A  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  by  the  proprietor  on  keeping  up  crofts 
and  putting  up  buildings.  Satisfied  there  is  no  return. 
The  additional  rent  paid  by  the  crofters  would  not 
pay  interest  on  the  buildings.  Labour  is  not  so  scarce 
as  it  was ;  labour  market  abroad  is  overstocked. 
Harvest  wages  have  begun  to  come  back  already. 
There  is  a  little  labour  got  by  the  farmers  from  towns. 
There  are  *'  lotted  lands  "  at  Aberchirder,  but  they  are 
held  by  tradesmen,  and  do  little  good  to  farm  servants. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottages  on  Carnousie,  but  they 
are  not  occupied.  The  wives  prefer  to  come  into 
towns,  where  they  have  more  friends  to  gossip  with. 
452.  would  be  about  an  average  wage,  all  things  in- 
cluded. Monthly  payments  are  given  when  asked, 
but  good  men  never  aak  for  them.  Present  grieve 
(married  man)  been  in  place  for  24i  years.  Never  got 
advance.  Kitchen  system  is  the  rule;  not  many  big 
farms  in  district.  Witness  has  bothy,  but  there  is  a 
woman  to  tidy  it,  and  a  boy  gets  away  from  work  in 
time  to  boil  kettle,  &c. ;  the  woman  bakes  once  a  week. 
At  times  a  meal  sent  out  from  the  kitchen.  Young 
men  do  not  stay  any  better  for  good  treatment.  '*  In- 
definite engagements"  are  more  of  a  cry  than  any- 
thing else.  Peeing  markets  are  no  greac  evil.  Men 
like  to  move,  for  sake  of  change,  and  sometimes  have 
good  reasons  for  leaving  a  particular  part  of  the 
country.  At  harvest  time  all  men  alike  get  food  in 
the  kitchen.  Sleeping  compartment  is  at  one  end  of 
bothy.  Five  men  sleep  in  four  beds.  Prefer  to  sleep 
double.  There  is  more  money  going  now.  Whisky  is 
supplied  and  more  easily  carried,  i.e.,  in  small  flat 
bottles,  but  the  class  are  not  other  than  sober.  There 
are  no  societies  known  in  the  district. 

52.  John  Pirie  (650  acres;,  William  Scott  (191  acres), 
William  Wilson  (500  acres),  James  Simpson  (660  acres), 
Kobert  Simpson  (300  acres),  James  Merson,  all  farmers 
on  Duke  of  Eichmond's  estate  in  Huntly  district, 
Aberdeenshire.  **  Orra  "  labourers  in  some  parts  of  the 
district  are  plentiful  enough.  Where  there  are  crofters, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  on  the  estate,  they  supply  it. 
Their  crofts  wiff  be  about  6  acres.  They  get  2».  ^,  to 
3«.  a  day  with  their  dinner.  Women  are  not  very 
common  now,  they  get  1«.  Zd.  to  1b.  4d,  In  harvest  men 
get  52.  to  72.  with  food  and  lodging  for  the  job ;  women 
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abont  41.  5«.  with  food  and  lod^ng.  They  lodge  in 
the  farm  bnildings.  The  estate  is  well  supplied  with 
cottages ;  some  farmers  prefer  to  work  with  single 
men.  There  the  kitchen  is  nniversaL  No  bothies  in 
the  full  sense;  where  there  are  bothies  a  woman  is 
employed  to  cook  and  clean  for  them.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  bothies,  and  where  men  live  in 
kitchens  very  careless  and  wasteful  with  their  lights. 
Sleeping  accommodation  is  improving  very  much.  On 
new  steadings  the  Duke  provides  separate  room  for 
each  man.  Men  will  not  use  them  frequently.  They 
sit  in  the  kitchen.  A  fair  wage  for  married  men,  first 
horseman  or  the  like,  is — in  money,  261. ;  house  and 
garden  (the  Duke  only  allows  2Z.  10^.  to  be  charged 
where  houses  are  let  direct,  but  house  is  worth  a  good 
deal  more),  say,  42. 10«. ;  milk,  1  Scotch  pint  daily,  or 
say  money,  3a.,  41.  11«. ;  meal,  6i  bolls,  5^  Potatoes, 
2  bolls,  11.  168. ;  coals,  11.  4s.  Total,  43f.  Is.  Besides 
this  the  coal  is  driven.  Cattlemen  get  about  the  same ; 
a  highly-skilled  cattleman  gets  a  good  deal  more. 
Grieve  gets  51.  or  61.  more,  sometimes,  if  married,  a 
oow's  keep.  This  is  valued  at  102. ;  bl.  10».  is  deducted 
from  his  wages,  and  the  balance  goes  as  against  milk, 
which  of  course  he  does  not  get.  Single  men  get  292., 
and  many  get  as  much  as  322.  Some  of  these  are 
married  men  vrith  families  in  Huntly.  Single  men 
very  seldom  lodge  with  married.  Men  will  not  look  at 
wages  *'  all  in  money."  Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
offered  it.  Men  would  not  have  it.  As  regards  hours, 
the  travelling  to  the  work  is  sometimes  done  in 
master's,  sometimes  in  men's  time.  Evening  stables 
are  going  out.  Cottages  [have  one-eighth,  perhaps  a 
little  more,  of  an  acre  attached.  Not  well  cultivated. 
Good  men,  both  married  and  single,  stay  pretty  well. 
Monthly  engagements  would  not  be  safe ;  this  is  a  pro- 
posal that  comes  from  the  young  men.  Married  men 
get  payments  between  terms  as  a  rule ;  sometimes 
bargain  for  it.  Whether  they  need  it  or  not  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  wife's  thrift.  Pigs  are  not  often  kept 
except  by  those  who  have  also  a  cow  ;  otherwise  it  is 
not  profitable.  Many  men  save.  Instance  : — A  young 
man  kept  his  mother  from  the  time  he  was  15  to  25. 
He  haa  then  saved  240Z.  As  a  rule,  in  the  country 
there  are  too  few  crofts,  i.e.,  small  cow-crofts.  They 
would  offer  many  conveniences  to  farmers.  Crofts 
stand  pretty  much  as  they  did.  The  Carters',  &c. 
Union  has  not  many  members  ;  none  among  the  better 
men.  Relations  of  masters  and  servants  are,  as  a  rule, 
good.  The  only  desire  is  to  have  **  mair  siller  and  less 
work."  Where  there  is  kindness  among  the  masters 
the  men  work  well  and  willingly. 

53.  John  Eunciman,  farmer,  Auchmills,  King 
Edward,  Aberdeenshire,  300  acres.  Has  been  a  scarcity 
of  labour  for  a  year  and  a  half.  There  are  not  so  many 
first-rate  men  as  there  used  to  be  ;  there  is  a  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  country.  Monthly  engagement 
might  be  an  advantage,  but  the  best  class  of  men  will 
stop  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  place  where  some 
kindness  is  shown  to  them  and  some  provision  made 
for  their  comfort.  There  is  no  trouble  with  good  men. 
A  labourer,  e.g.,  a  roadman,  has  much  harder  work 
than  a  farm  servant.  Improvements  in  took  have  made 
a  great  difference  in  a  farm  servant's  work.  Single 
men  get  142.  to  17Z.  in  the  half-year,  and  their  board 
and  lodging  besides.  Married  men  get  the  same 
money,  a  house  and  garden,  32.  in  the  year;  meal, 
6i  bolls,  52. ;  cow  kept,  102. ;  fire,  12.  5s. ;  potatoes, 
32.  10s.,  i.e.,  as  much  as  562.  in  the  year.  A  farmer 
would  be  saved  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance  if  wages 
were  paid  all  in  money,  but  men  would  have  great 
difficultjr  in  getting  supplies.  Harvesters  got  61.  to  71. 
for  the  job  ;  women  32. 10«.  to  42.  10s.  Hoeing  is  some- 
times done  by  contract,  48.  6d.  to  68.  per  acre.  A  ser- 
vant should  be  independent  of  his  master  as  regards  his 
house,  but  then  there  must  first  be  plenty  of  cottages. 
As  things  stand,  the  present  arrangement  is  necessary. 
Cottages  are  very  scarce  and  not  very  good.  In  new 
cottages  there  will  be  one  room  14  by  14,  another  9  by 
10,  and  a  closet,  but  not  large  enough  for  bed.  Up- 
stairs there  will  be  one  large  attic  room.  The  kitchen 
system  prevails.  The  best  system  is  bothy  with  woman 
to  clean  and  to  cook.  In  the  kitchen  food  is  much 
better  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  **  A  different  thing 
altogether."  There  never  was  much  bothying  in  dis- 
trict. The  sleeping  accommodation  is  fair  in  most 
places.  A  crofter  with  a  croft  from  6  to  7  acres  could 
put  up  his  own  buildings.  The  increased  rent  from  a 
nolding  of  25  to  30  acres  would  enable  the  proprietor 
to  put  up  buildings.  Men  do  not  trust  societies ;  they 
doubt  if  they  are  managed  for  their  benefit. 
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54.  WilliMU  Sim,  farmer  (60  acres),  James  Whyte, 
farmer  (50  acres),  John  Shand,  farmer  (70  acres).  All 
in  Vale  of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire.  Two  of  these  have 
been  farm  servants.  Divided  in  opinion  as  to  advan- 
tage of  indefinite  engagements.  It  would  be  a  "  mere 
impossibility"  for  the  men  to  do  without  allowances 
ana  get  their  wages  all  in  money.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  might  do.  A  croft  of  5  or  6  acres  might  be  worked 
even  by  a  man  in  service,  but  not  under  present  condi- 
tions ;  it  would  need  a  special  bargain.  The  want  of 
cottages  has  driven  away  the  best  men. 

55.  D.  K.   Stephen,  farmer  in  parish  of  St.  Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire.    Large  farms  the  rule,  from  300  to 
500  acres.     "Orra"  labour  scarce;  to  do  light  work  ^md 
formerly  done  by  them  we  engage  lads  at  262.  to  281.  J""^ 

Ser  annum    and    allowances.      They    live   in  bothy.  J^** 
litohens  are  unknown.    Bothies  are  fairly  good,  and 
are  improving.    Eolations  of  men  and  masters  fairly  RehtioBs 
good.    Masters  do  not  stand  aloof  from  men.    Men  J^JJJJ* 
would  not  prefer   **all  money."     **Very   much  the  jj^^^^^^ 
reverse."     Witness  tried  giving  money  instead  of  meal  pnkmi 
for  two  years,  but  men  insisted  on  going  back  to  meal, 
even  where  they  had  to  sell  it.    It  is  not  tmcommon  to  Hijf  oeiL 
arrange  to  give  half  meal,  i.e.,  3J  bolls  of  meal,  the  ^'^' 
balance  in  money.     The  cottages  are  too  small,  many  oottigeitai 
have  only  two  rooms.    Men  stay  pretty  well.    Witness  naiL 
has  one  married  man  who  has  been  15  and  another  who  XeDitif. 
has  been  12  years  in  place. 

56.  George  T.   Walker,    land  valuator,   Ac,  Aber- 
deen ;  also  farms  at  Port  Lethen,  in  Kincardineshire. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  with  servants.    Eola- 
tions with  servants  are  §pod  enough  where  there  is  ^J*jj* 
good  temper,    it  is  impossible,  looking  to  the  necessary  ^^ 
requirements  at  particular  season,  to  shorten  hours  by  pa. 
any  general  rule ;  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  J^^Ji. 
many  days  when  no  work,  or  very  little,  can  be  done.  ^Jt 
An  indefinite  engagement,  if  it  were  a  general  custom,  lodefimu^ 
would  do  well  enough.    Men,   i.e.,  single  men,  shift  enppmcnt. , 
with  the  view  of  seeing  how  things  are  done  elsewhere. 
Decent  married  men  do  not  shift  much.     The  larger 
wages  of  late  years  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 

men  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  than  used  to  be  the  case ; 
they  will  be  rawer  in  their  work  than  they  used  to  be. 
161.  is   now  the  wage  where  SI.  or  101.  used  to  be. 
Kitchen  feeding  is  the  rule  on  farms  of  from  50  to  120 
acres.    In  larger  farms    there    are   bothies.    In  the  Boibisaod 
north  of  Kincardineshire  small  farms  rather  prevail.  ^<<*»n^ 
There  the  masters  work  with  their  servants  ana  sit  at 
table  with  them.    Bothies  are  improving ;  all  are  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  this.    In  a  few  localities  there  is  a  Cott^psn 
sufficiency  of  cottages,  so  that  farmers  let  them  at  a  ^^}^ 
profit  to  persons  who  are  not  servants.    But  this  is  not 
common.    Mr.  Walker  gets  labour  in  harvest  parliy 
from  fishers;  again  there  are  crofters  with  5  to  "'^ 
acres  in  the  district,  who  do  odd  jobs  for  farmers,  work 
on    the    railway,  drain,   &c.    Tliey  have   leases  and 
manage  to  live  comfortably,  but  their  advantages  are 
speciiJ ;  they  have  a  very  ready  market  in  Aberdeen 
for    their    produce.    The    crofts  are  not   now   being 
merged  as  at  one   time  they  were;  that  has  ceasea. 
The  old  cottages,  unless  they  are  very  carefully  kept, 
are  not  sanitary.    The  new  cottages  are  more  sanitary, 
but  must  be  simple  in  construction  and  fittings.    Sinks. 
&c.  are  often  not  used.    Buildings  are  the  difficulty  in 
restoring   crofts.    The  usual  rent    for   crofts    is   the  ^^ 
agricultural  rent  of  the  land  plus  the   rent    of  the  "^^ 
dwelling-house.    If  more  were  asked  there  would  be 
a  cry  of  ^*  rack-renting."     There  may  be  exceptional 
cases,  but  as  a  rule  a  landowner  would  get  no  return  at 
all  for  any  money  spent  on  farm  buildings  on  these 
crofts.     Lord  Aberdeen  has  built  a  number  of  new 
houses  which  cost  4001.  for  two.     For  this  he  only  gets 
61.    These    houses    are,    however,    too   elaborate.     A 
better  style  is  on  one  storey,  costing  185Z.  for  two.  stjte  of  cut- 
That  gives  two  rooms  and  a  bed-closet.  ****** 

57.  Mr.  Wallace,  farmer  at  Chapel  in  Auchterless 
Parish,  Aberdeenshire,  upwards  of  300  acres.     Plough-  Wig*, 
men    get    (counting    everything)    about    48Z.       \ou 
cannot  get  a  good  thing  cheap.    If  you  want  a  good 
servant  you  must  pay  him  well,  feed  him  well,  and 
lodge  him  well.    Grieve  has  a  cow  into  the  bargain. 
Not   many  changes,  even  single  men  stay;   present 
men  been  in  place  for  four  years.    One  of  the  married 
men  has  been  18  years.    Again  a  master  must  really 
know  his  business ;  must  be  able  to  take  an  implement  j^^J^g, 
out  of  a  savant's  hand  and  show  him  how  to  use  i^isik^. 
it    This  far  too  little  the  case  now.    Allowances  are  ^^^^^ 
indispensable  for  the  men.    Advances  made   during  ^^^ 
term  without  any  difficulty.    Distinctly  against  short  ^^. 
engagements.  gsKeiMnn. 
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58.  George  Wilken,  farmer,  Waterside  of  Forbes, 
and  17  other  farmers,  farming  from  100  to  600  acres, 
representative  of  the  Vale  Alford  Agricnltural  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  five  parishes  of  Alford,  Tough,  Leochel- 
Cashnie,  Keig,  and  Tillyhessle,  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  Bev. 
James  Gillan,  Minister  of  Alford.  Bev.  J.  Brander, 
Minister  of  F.C.  in  Alford,  Alex.  Hogg,  road  surveyor 
and  sanitary  inspector  in  Alford.  Labour  is  scanty, 
especially  day  labourers;  decided  decrease  of  late 
years.  Efficiency  of  servants  not  what  it  was;  men 
when  they  get  married  must  lea  re,  for  there  are  no 
houses.  The  farmers  would  prefer  married  men. 
Constant  breaches  of  engagement ;  remedy  urgentlv 
required  ;  power  to  arrest  wages  would  do  a  great  deal. 
This  is  to  a  large  extent  at  the  bottom  of  bad  feeling 
between  men  and  masters.  Not  in  favour  of  indefinite 
engagements.  Servants  do  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours,  if  you  take  the  whole  year  round.  Average 
size  of  farms  in  district  is  about  120  acres.  Not  many 
bothies ;  sometimes  even  where  fed  in  kitchen  have 
separate  room  to  sit  in,  in  steading,  with  fireplace.  The 
sleeping-places  have  improved,  but  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.  Men  do  not  suffer  in  health, 
because  the  conditions  of  their  labour  are  so  healthy. 


**  All  money  '*  is  the  rule  on  one  farm  in  the  district, 
the  rate  being  lis.  Masters  are  willing  enough  to  pay 
it;  men  object  to  it.  Cottages  are  diminishing  in 
number;  the  old  cottages  are  most  unsatisfactorv ; 
their  situation  is  bad,  and  the  water  supply  is  bad  ;  tne 
ordinary  accommodation  in  the  old  houses  is  a  *'but 
and  ben,"  i.e.,  two  rooms  each  11  by  12  by  64  feet  high. 
Sometimes  only  one  room  and  a  closet.  The  floors  are 
mud  and  retain  damp.  In  the  new  houses  you  have 
sometimes  two  rooms  each,  14  by  10,  and  a  closet,  6  by 
12,  on  the  groimd  floor;  a  largb  room  in  the  roof 
upstairs.  Privies  are  used  when  they  are  there. 
Farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  4  per  cent,  to  pro- 
prietor for  cost  of  cottages.  A  croft  of  6  or  6  acres 
IS  enough  for  a  farm  servant  to  retire  to.  The  buildings 
would  cost  60/.  independently  of  house.  This  womd 
not  pay  landlord  directly,  but  would  do  so  indirectly 
in  respect  that  it  would  supply  labour.  Greneral  rela- 
tions are  good.  Many  farm  servants  after  35  or  40 
came  to  be  roadmen  ;  they  get  3}c/.  per  hour,  foremen 
4^d.  Foremen  and  men  together  will  average  about  1/. 
a  week  each  ;  but  they  will  be  unable  to  work  for  two 
months  in  the  year  owing  to  weather. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


STATEMENT  BY  COLONEL  INNES  OP  LEABNEY  OF  COST  OF  VARIOUS  DESCBIPTIONS  OF 

HOUSES. 


Ldbov/rers*  Cottages  in  Paire. 

Each  cottage : 
One  floor,  three  rooms,  13  by  11, 13  by  10,  9  by  9. 
Cost,    including     excavation     of    foundations     and 

carriages,  88r  I80.  2c/. 
Wooden  scullery,  9  by  6. 
Bent  of  this  house,  wi^h  garden,  4Z. 

Crofter* 8  Dwelling  House. 

One  floor,  three  rooms,  13  by  12,  13  by  12,  9  by  9. 
Milk-room  and  pantry  (stone  walls),  7  by  6. 

£  8.  d. 

Cost 96  10    0 

Excavations  of  foundations  and  carriages  -    12    0    0 


Um  10    0 


Bams  and  Byres  for  Croft  from  6  to  10  Acres. 

Inside  dimensions,  13  by  13  (cement  floor  for  bam). 
Cost  from  4Sl.  lis.  6<i.  to  45Z. 


Crofter*  s  Dwellvng-house  and  Bam  and  Byre  for  6'acre 

Croft. 
Dwelling-house : 
One  floor,  three  rooms,  14  by  10, 14  fj  10,  10  by  12. 
Bam  and  byre,  13  by  31. 

£    8.   d. 

Cost    - 123    0    0 

Excavations  and  carriages,  say        -  -      12    0    0 


Total     - 


.£135    0    0 


Bent  of  house,  barns,  &c.,  along  with  6  acres,  8Z. 
Snudl  Farmer* 8  B welling 'houae :  for  about  50  AcrBs. 

Two  floors,  ground  floor,  three  rooms,  16  by  11, 
16  by  12,  iJ  by  8};  milk-room  and  pantry,  8  by  6; 
upper    floor,    three    rooms,    13    by    11,    13    by  12, 


lOj  by  51. 

Cost    .... 
Excavations  and  carriages,  say 

Total     - 


£     s.  d. 

-  179    0    0 

-  15  10    0 

.£195    0    0 


(With  farm  buildings  the  cost  here  would  be  from 

350Z.  to  400L) 
The  rent  is  not  more  than  50Z. 


APPENDIX  C. 


SuKMAKT  Table  showing  the  Nuhbcbs  of  Faekses  in  Aberdeenshibe  paying  Bental  within  certain  Limits 

of  AMomrr.    {See  Ev.  32). 


Number. 

Bental. 

Fer-centage 
ofTotaL 

3,185 
2,340 
2,497 
1,887 
1,184 
403 
16 

4/.  and  not  ezoeeding      W^ 

10/.        „            ,*            20/. 

20/.        H            ,>             50/. 

50/.  „  „  100/. 
100/.  „  „  300/. 
200/.  „  „  500/. 
500/.        „            „          700/. 

27-8 
20-4 
21*8 
16*1 
10*8 
8*5 
0-1 

11,462 

100-0 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL   LABOURER. 


To  GkoijTrby  Dragb,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


5,  Damaway  Street,  Edinburgh, 

October  1892. 
The         q 

TUBAL  J.  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  you   my 

UBotTBBR.  report  on  Torfarshire  and  East  Perthshire.    By  East 

Perthshire  I  do  not  mean  the  political  division  of  the 

county  which  bears  that  name :  I  use  the  term  in  a 

purely  geographical  sense. 

AfKbod  of  1.  I  adopted  in  this  ease  the  same  method  as  1  had 

hquiry.  foHod  Satisfactory  in  my  other  inquiiies.  The  High- 
land Society  hsta  furnished  you  with  the  names  of 
gentlemen  who  were  qualiBed  to  give  evidence  and 
were  willing  to  do  so.  To  these  gentlemen  and  to 
others  known  to  myself  as  experienced  and  trust- 
worthy persons  I  applied,  asking  them  themselves  to 
^ive  evidence,  and  to  refer  me  to  others  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  district  who  would  assist  me.  I  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  importance  of  getting  evidence 
from  intelligent  and  independent  farm-servants.  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan,  of  the  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal 
Union,  had  supplied  you  with  a  list  of  names  of  repre- 
sentative farm-servants  in  the  district,  and  this  list  he 
supplemented  when  I  met  him  in  Perth.  All  those 
whose  names  were  upon  it  I  asked  to  meet  me,  and 
most  of  them  came.  I  further  made  application  to  the 
Free  Church  minister  of  Barry,  in  Forfarshire,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  publicly  professed  mnch 
interest  in  ploughmen  and  **  ploughmen's  questions." 
To  my  first  letter  he  replied  on  25th  July  to  the  effect 
that  be  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
take  any  part  in  the  inquiry.  I  wrote  to  him  twice 
subsequently,,  renewing  my  request  for  a.«isi stance,  and 
urging  him  to  give  me  the  names  ot  ploughmen  at 
least  in  his  own  parish.  He  s^ve  me  no  assistance,  and 
indeed  did  not  answer  these  letters.  In  the  end,  after 
I  had  called  upon  him  and  pressed  him  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  he  gave  me  some  evidence.  I  did  not  find 
that  he  had  the  experience  his  public  professions  had 
led  mo  to  expect,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
he  g^ve  me  all  the  assistance  he  could  give.  Some 
complaint  was  made  in  local  newspapers  that  the 
inquiry  was  conducted  at  an  unsuitable  season,  as  the 
harvest  was  in  progress.  That  the  harvest  did  prevent 
some  farmers  and  farm-servants  visiting  me  T  do  not 
doubt:  but  I  do  not  think  thai  the  completeness  of  my 
inquiry  was  thereby  impaired.  I  wjis  not  deprived  of 
any  class  of  evidence  or  of  evidence  from  any  particu- 
lar district.  The  effect  was  simply  this,  that 
individuals  and  small  parties  came  to  me  instead  of 
Iskvger  parties. 

j^ynnpsisof  2.  Whether  the  inquiry  was  thorough  or  not  must 

nqtury.  ^^     determined   upon   a  perusal  of    this    report    and 

the  Appendix  evidence.  I  visited  Dunblane,  Crieff, 
Perth,  Collace,  Meigle,  Kirriemuir,  Brechin,  Arbroath, 
Carnoustie,  Dundee,  Inchture,  Errol,  and  Auchter- 
arder.  Besides  the  information  I  got  from  the 
witnesses,  I  visited  tor  myself  bothies  and  cottages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  of  the  places  I  have 
named.  Of  the  witnesses  two  were  proprietors  of  land 
in  the  district,  and  four  were  factors  for  other  pro- 
prietors ; '  thirty-two  were  farmers.  Of  these  farmers 
seven  were  at  one  time  farm-servants,  and  several  farm 
small  farms.  Fifty-five  of  the  witnesses  were  farm- 
servants,  and  thirty-five  of  these  were  ploughmen. 
There  were  also  examined  two  parish  ministers,  one 
Free  Church  minister,  one  potato  merchant,  one 
cn^a^ment  ageuu,  one  schoolmaster,  the  secretary  of 
the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  and  the  president  of 
one  of  its  branches.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  inquiry 
was  fairly  complete. 

JTivjcterof  3.    In  this  district  there  are  much  larger  quantities 

aSof farm.  ^^  Tv^heat  and  potatoes  grown  than  in  the  district  to 
which  my  inquiries  have  hitherto*  been  directed.  The 
Carae  of  Qowrie  is  heavy  clay  land,  in  many  parts  of 
Strathmore  agriculture  is  carried  on  upon  as  large  a 
scale  as  in  the  Lothians.  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  district  near  Perth,  and  in  the  extreme  east 
of  the  district  on  which  I  am  reporting.  The  size  of 
the    farms,  as  might,   under  these  ciroumstances,  be 


anticipated,  is  large  ;  small  farms  and  crofts  are  com-      B.-Vlll. 
paratively  rare.     At  Brechin  the  farms  are  large,  some    bhirb  and 
bein^  between    600    and  700  acres  (Evidence  26);  at        Bast 
Kirriemuir  there  are  not  many  small  farms  (Evidence       ^mu^ 
20) ;  at  Meigle  a  large  number  are   between  400  and         —  * 
600  acres,  and  the  rents  are  high  (Evidence  4),  some 
farmers  paying  as  much  as   27.  6«.  per  acre.     Near 
Arbroath  there  are  a  great  many  between  200  and  300 
acres   (Evidence   18),    and  in    the  neighbourhood    of 
Perth  300  to  400  acres  may  be  said  to  be  the  prevail  inc: 
size  (Evidf^nce  8).       On   the    otber  hand,  near  Crieff 
and  Dunbane,  in  a  higher  and  less  productive  country, 
the  farms  are  smaller  in  size,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
themselves  work  in  the  fields  (Evidence  1). 

4.  There  can    be    no  question  as    to  the    physical  Cuaiucter 
excellence  of   the   farm-servants  in  the  district.      I  ^fJiS;^'*'* 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  are  hardly  equal  to  gervants. 
their  brethren  in  Aberdeen  in  this  respecu,  just  as  they 

fall  somewhat  short  of  them  also  in  intelligence  and 
humour.  They  are  not,  however,  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  farm-servants  in  any  other  district  known  to 
mc.  They  are  a  sturdy,  sensible,  and  on  the  whole 
contented  sot  of  men.  They  get  a  high  character  from 
their  employers.  They  are  described  as  a  '*  most  respect- 
able class;  no  class  of  working  men  drink  less." 
(Evidence  27.)  *'  A  fine,  generous,  industrious,  sober 
set  of  men,"  is  what  another  witness  says  of  them. 
(Evidence  26.)  Another  set  of  farmers  Ijear  similar 
testimony  (Evidence  .8),  and  so  does  a  parish  minister 
(Evidence  43). 

5.  One  witness  (Evidence  45)  who  is  neither  a  Relations  of 
farmer  nor  a  farmer's  servant,  and  who  describes  the  JUSS**"  ""'^ 
servants  as  a  simple  ^et  of  men,  says  that,  **  when  they 
are  better  educated,  they  will  see  the  folly  of  giving 
attention  to  paid  agitators,  in  place  of  recognising  that 
their  interests  and  their  masters'  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion." This  same  witness  says  that  there  are  a  good 
many  quarrels  between  masters  and  men.  Undoubtedly 
the  relations  of  masters  and  servants  are  not  the  same 
as  they  used  to  be.  One  witness,  formerly  a  farm-ser- 
vant, nttw  a  farmer  (Evidence  21)  speaks  of  the  former 
condition  of  things,  when  a  servant  for  a  fault  would 

fet  a  *'  slap  *i  the  lug,"  i.e.,  a  box  on  the  ear.  That 
ind  of  treatment  is  no  longer  in  fashion,  just  as  the 
quasi  family  relation  between  the  two  classes  has  dis- 
appeared. But  in  many  places  farmers  are  indifi*erent 
to  their  servants  (Evidence  2,  18),  while  the  servants 
do  not  take  the  interest  which  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  take  in  their  masters'  affairs  (Evidence 
23).  In  districts  such  as  the  Carse  of  (jowrie,  whore 
the  farms  are  large,  the  relations  are  rather  graphically 
described  by  one  of  the  servants  as  **  peace  and  nothing 
more  "  (Evidence  30).  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
certain  that  where  small  farms  prevail,  e.g.,  about  Dun- 
blane, the  relations  are  more  cordial,  there  being  no 
such  gap  between  the  social  position  of  master  and  man 
as  upon  large  farms  (Evidence  1).  But  while  it  may- 
be that  on  large  farms  there  is  a  temptation  to  look 
upon  the  relation  as  a  purely  commercial  matter,*  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  masters 
and  servants  are  indifferent  to  each  other's  interests. 
Some  witnesses  say  that  the  relations  are  improving 
(Evidence  12,  21,  26);  they  are  described  by  others 
as  **very  good"  and  **very  friendly,"  particularly 
when  the  servants  are  murried  (Evidence  8,  20). 
**  They  *  gree  fine '  "  {i.e.,  agree)  is  what  another  wit- 
ness says  (Evidence  13),  and  the  relations  are  said  to 
be  as  good  as  between  masters  and  servants  in  any  other 
trade  (Evidence  15,  22).  That  is  what  the  farmers 
sa}'.  One  servant  says  he  never  fell  in  with  a  bad 
master  yet  (Evidence  29.)  Another  says,  **  If  you 
have  a  just  man  (i.e.,  servant),  I  never  saw  but  that 
the  master  was  just "  (Evidence  33).  Another  says 
there  is  no  teeling  of  antagonism,  and  adds,  **  masters 
have  a  regard  for  any  just  man,  and  try  to  encourage 
him"  (Evidence  3S).  Among  neutral  witnesses,  a 
minister  of  long  experience  says  that  farmers  take  more 
interest  in  their  men  thau  they  get  credit  for  (Evidence 
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43),  and  a  country  sclioolmaster  says  they  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  men,  and  compares  their  relations 
to  those  of  himself  and  his  assistants  (Evidence  46).  I 
think  Sir  John  Kinloch  (Evidence  4)  exproBses  the 
truth  of  the  matter  when  he  says:  'Where  there  are 
good-tempered  masters  and  men,  their  relations  art- 
good  ;  70  per  cent,  of  the  masters  are  considerate  of 
their  servants."  With  this,  as  regards  large  farms  at 
all  events,  must  be  read  in  what  is  said  by  some  farmers 
(Evidence  17);  *' the  whole  thing  depends  largely  on 
the  character  and  temper  of  the  foreman.*'  I  should 
like  to  add  that  I  found,  as  a  rule,  a  kindly  feeling  on 
bothsides  prevalent  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I 
could  have  anticipated.  The  musters  spoke  kindly  of 
the  men,  and  rather  sought  to  extenuate  than  to  magnify 
the  difficulties  that  undoubtedly  do  from  time  to  time 
occur;  vhile  the  servants,  inpressinti:  their  own  claims, 
did  not  forget  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  masters. 
That  there  is  any  system  of  "  tyranny  and  oppression,'' 
such  as  some  busy  bodies  seek  to  make  out,  the  men  re- 
pudiate as  rank  nonsense,  and  deplore  that  their  jast 
claims  for  certain  reforms  should  be  embarrassed  by 
such  intempeiate  advocacy.  1  was  much  struck  by  the 
remarks  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Federal  Union  to  this  effect,  not  indeed  given  to  me  in 
evidence,  but  dropped  in  conversation.  .  Tbcy  were  none 
the  less  genuine  on  that  account. 

6.  The  supply  of  *'orra  labour"  in  the  distiict  is 
very  small.  One  witness  says  that,  but  for  the  self- 
binding  machines  a  harvest  could,hardly  nowadays  be 
carried  through  (Evidence  20).  The  diminution  in  the 
number  of  crofts,  and  the  deficiency  of  house  supply  is 
blamed  for  this  ^ Evidence  45).  In  some  places  factories 
clain»  all  the  available  jlabour  (Evidence  10).  In  other 
places,  which  are  near  villages,  such  as  Muthil  or 
Auchmithie,  such  labour  is  easily  got  (Evidence  16, 
18).  There  is  some  interesting  evidence  (1)  as  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  **  orra  "  labour  got  from  an  Irish 
colony  in  Dunblane,  which  was  established  there  many 
years  ago  by  the  nanrvies  engaged  in  making  the  railway. 
The  women  of  that  colony,  unlike  Scotswomen,  prefer 
field  work  to  factory  work. 

Cottage  Accommodation. 

7.  Almost  all  the  farm  work  then  requires  to  be 
done  by  engaged  or  *'fee-ed**  servants,  who,  if  they  aic 
married,  are  lodged  in  cottages  on  the  farm,  or,  if  single, 
in  a  bothy  in  the  farm  steading.  The  snpply  of  cot- 
tages is  a  most  important  part  of  the  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commission,  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  house  accommodation,  cottage,  or  bothy,  that  the 
farm  servant  has  most  substantial  ground  for  complaint. 

'  8.  In  most  districts  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  cottages.  At  Dunblane  (Evidence  1), 
Kirriemuir  (Evidence  *2),  and  Meigle  (Evidence  4, 
iJ8,  29),  they  are  said  to  be  scarce.  Near  Perth  they 
are  few  and  bad  (Evidence  46,  see  also  41),  or  as  a 
number  of  farmers  put  it,  there  is  **  nothing  like  enough" 
(Evidence  8).  The  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Carso  is  very  much  the  same  (Evidence  30).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carnoustie  the  Free  Church 
minister  says  the  supply  is  sufficient  upon  Lord 
Dalhousie's  estates  (Evidence  44).  The  factor,  how- 
ever, contradicts  him  (Evidence  6),  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  l>o  right.  Brechin  was,  1  think,  the  only 
place  in  which  there  was  said  to  be  plenty  of  cottages 
(Evidence  31).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Crieft',  on 
Lord  Ancaster's  estate,  the  supply  is  much  below  the 
proper  point  (Evidence  16,  47). 

0.  The  condition  of  the  old  houses  is  in  many  oases 
far  from  ^satisfactory  :  some  of  them  have  only  one 
room,  a  division  being  made  by  the  lurniture  (Evidence 
28) ;  some  are  sunk  in  a  clay  soil  and  are  consequently 
damp,  standing  below  the  level  of  the  ground  (Evidence 
30);  some  are  too  near  the  cattle  **reede"  or  courts, 
and  so  are  unhealthy  (Evidence  44).  I  think  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  County  Councils  are  alive  to 
their  duty  'n  the  matter,  and  are  pre);ared  to  take 
action,  although  they  may  not  as  yet  have  done  so 
(Evidence  L,  4.  12).  A  good  deal,  at  all  events,  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  itf.  proving  the  house  accom- 
modation, tue  powers  of  the  County  Council  being 
invoked  Ijy  te'.iants  in  tcrrorem  of  landlords  (Evidence 
15). 

10.  The  accommodation,  even  in  new  houses,  does 
not  generally  exceed  two  rooms  and  a  closet.  In  many 
cases  this  will  be  sufficient,  that  is  if  the  closet  is  large 
enough  to  serve  as  a  bedroom.  But,  if  not,  the  house 
is  clearly  too  small  for  the  general  run  of  families,  and 
I  should  think  it  would  ))e  ^»ttter  in  every  case  to  have 
Lwo  rmoller  rooms,  besides   the   but   and   beo.     Lord 


Dalhousie's  cottages,  which  are  well  spoken  of,  have  Aoiictl 
two  rooms,  each  13ft  by  16ft.,  and  a  closet  6ft.  9in.  by      ttul 

12ft.    They  cost  300Z.  the  pair,  plus  carriages,  which  ^*"^"»^ 
will  add  601.  to  the  cost  (Evidence  6). 

11.  Almost  all  houses  n«w  are  furnished  with  ash-  Con- 
pits  and  privies  ;  these  latter  are  used  when  they  are  ^'""''^*"«- 
supplied,  and  are  demanded  by  cottagers  now-a-days. 
In  this  district,  unlikn  those  on  which  I  have  hitherto 
reported,  there  is  generally  a  pigstye,  and  the  people 
generally  keep  a  pig. 

12    Bothies    are  the  rule  throughout    the  district,  B^Uiiw 
and  the  single  men  eat.  sit,  and  sleep  in  them.     In  the  structnre. 
district  about  Dunblane  some   men   on  small  farms, 
where  there  is  only  one,  or  perhaps  two,  single  men, 
take  their  food  in  the  kitchen,  but  this  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  district  generally  (Evidence  1).     Many  of 
the    bothies   hare    one    room    only    for   all   purposes 
(Evidence   1,   30);    and  one    case  was   (Quoted  to  me 
in   which    nine    men    lived  and  slept    m    one  room 
(Evidence   28).     This  is,  I  am  satisfied,  an  entirely 
except iv>nal  case,  but  it  is  said  that  many  are  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  unhealthy  (Evidence  16).      In  some 
cases  a  separate  sleeping  compartment  is  provided  for 
each  man  ;  frequently,  however,  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  observation,  that  such  separate  corapartmeiits  are 
not  used,  the  men  preferring  to  sleep  together.    It  is 
said,  however,  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  that  as  the 
conveuicnce    is    becoming    more    common,    men   are 
beginning  to  appreciate   it  (Evidence   15,  2*^,  27,  29, 
46).     On    the  other  hand,  there  is   no  doubt  that  at 
the  present  time  in  very  many — 1  should  say  most — 
cases,  men  object  to  the  arrangement,  and  will  not  use 
these    separate   rooms   (Evidence  6,   10,    12,   19).     It 
is  said  that  they  are  not  encouraged  to  use  them,  as  the 
farmers    grudge     the     supply     of    extra     bedclothes 
(Evidence  29).     This  may  be  the  case  in  a  very  few 
instances,  but  I  expect  that,  whatever  an   advancing 
standard  of  comfort  may  effect,   the   feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  men  is  expressed  by  a  most  respectable 
witness,  once  a  farm-servant,   now   a  farmer  of  3u0 
acres,  paying  500/.  of  rent,  and  a  county  councillor: 
he  bays,  **  I  would  far  rather  drop  in  with  another  man" 
(Evidence  12).     Those  who  manage  Lord  Dalhousie's 
property,   and    they    are    universally    recognised   as 
generous  landlords,  have  recognised  this  taste  as  so 
prevalent  that  they  have  given  up  the  system  of  separate 
rooms  (Evidence  6, 10)  m  building  new  bothie?. 

13.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bothies  even  where  they  Manr^ 
are  well  constiucted  are  often  kept  in  a  disgraceful  PJJ^o^* 
state.     1 1  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  blame  for  this  kitchm.'^^ 
rests.     The  men  are  jealous  of  interference  (Evidence 

37),  looking  upon  the  bothy  as  their  castle,  and 
frequently,  particularly  where  the  foreman  does  not  show 
a  ^ood  example  they' treat  the  bothy  and  its  fittings 
very  roughly  (Evidence  3,  4,  5).  One  witness  ex- 
plains that  the  '*  independence  "  which  men  in  a  bothy 
value  so  highly,  means  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
particularly  the  power  of  being  away  all  night  (Evidence 
23).  Then  again  the  men  not  unfrequently  lock  the 
door,  and  take  the  key  with  them  to  the  field,  so  that 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  woman  whose  business  it  is 
to  clean  the  bothy  can  enter  it  in  their  absence.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  cases  where  the  farmers  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  men**  comforts,  the  men  are  well  pleased 
(Evidence  1,  25.  30).  I  suspect  that  the  secret  lies 
in  this,  that  the  interference  on  the  masters'  part  must 
be  well-timed  and  judicious,  and  not  fussy.  I  can  well 
understand  men  resenting  a  constant  invasion  of  their 
room  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  espionage,  although 
it  may  not  be  so  meant.  That  the  men  have  consider- 
able  jealousy  of  their  privacy  is  further  illustrated 
by  this,  that  they  desire  nothing  more  than  that  then* 
bothy  sb.ouldbe  cleaned,  and  the  kettle  set  a-boiling  for 
them  before  they  come  in  (Evideoce  33).  They  regret 
the  fcuggestion  of  anything  like  an  out  kitchen  (Evi- 
dence 12,  15.  28,  31,  :>2),  as  interfering  with  their 
independence  and  the  gratification  of  individual  tastes 
in  cooking.  I  did  find  one  exception  to  this  lule 
(Evidence  39). 

14.  Bothies  are  certainly  improving:  the  new  bothies  Bothw  « 
are  much  better  constructed,  and,  1  think,  are  better  P'^^'^^ 
kept.  On  the  whole  perhaps  as  fair  a  description  of 
their  condition  as  can  lie  given  is  that  given  by  a 
witness  wTio  says  that  young  ploughmen  are  as  well 
lodged  as  any  young  men  in  similar  ranks  of  life,  and 
comp^ires  a  bothy  to  the  forecastle  of  a  ship. 

Conditions  of  Engagbmekt. 

15.  The  general  run  of  engjigements  in  the  district  is  ^"^ 
that  married  men  art:  engaged  by  the  year,  an«i  single  "*° 
men  by  :he  six  months,  but  in  many  parts  these  latter 
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thb  **^  ^^  frequently  by  the  year.  The  engagements  in 
AoBicuL-  the  case  of  ibremen,  and  npper  serrants  are  sometimes 
TPR^''  made  ontside  the  market,  one  farmer  consolting  another, 
isBov^  and  sametimes  by  advertisement.  In  some  places,  too, 
e.g.y  in  Perth,  there  is  a  registry,  but  as  yet,  I  think  it 
does  not  play  a  very  important  part.  It  is  suggested 
here,  as  in  the  other  districts  on  which  I  have  reported, 
that  an  indefinite  engagement  with  short  periods  of 
warning*  e.g.,  a  month  or  a  fortnight,  would  be  advan- 
tageous. Many  masters  say  thoy  nave  no  objections  to 
this  (Evidence  8,  12,  18),  but  they  point  out  that 
they  would  then  be  able  at  certain  seasons  to  reduce 
their  staflT  considerably,  and  that  the  men  might  be 
losers  by  the  change  (Evidence  1,  7,  14,  15,  19, 
21).  One  farmer  has  some  experience  of  the  short 
system  of  engagements  in  vogue  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  does  not  approve  of  them  (Evidence  24). 
The  servants  on  the  other  hand  are  quite  confident  that 
farmers  could  not  reduce  their  stafi',  and  do  not  fear 
this  as  a  result  of  short  engagements  (Bridence  28). 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the 
system  could  be  applied  to  married  men,  at  all  events 
while  houses  are  so  scarce  as  they  are. 

Desertion  16.  Desertion  of  service  in  this  district,  as  in  others, 

too  common,  jg  ^q  common.  It  is  pressed  u()on  me  that  arrestment 
of  wages  should  be  legalised  as  the  only  method  of 
meeting  the  evil  (ihndence  8,  12).  That  some 
indulgence  should,  however,  be  shown  to  men  who, 
without  any  previous  information,  go  home  to  a  place 
where  the  accommodation  is  very  defective,  is  plMded 
both  by  masters  and  men  (Evidence  18,  34).  The 
short  engagement  if  introduced  would  operate  to 
lessen  desertion,  by  giving  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
places  opportunities  of  leaving  them  more  speedily. 
Pivmcnta.  ^^'  '^^^  engagements  being  as  I  have  stated,  wages 

are  not  exigible  till  the  term  is  up.  It  is  a  constant 
practice  to  i)%y  up  so  much  a  month  (Evidence  10), 
and  to  pay  up  as  much  as  the  full  half  at  the  half-year, 
although  the  engagement  is  for  the  year  (Evidence  22, 
27).  I  think  that  farmers  would  make  no  serious 
objection  to  pay  every  month,  if  the  engagement  were 
for  a  month :  what  they  do  object  to  is  to  pay  in  full 
every  month,  the  engagement  being  for  a  year.  The 
frequency  of  desertion  has  taught  them  to  demand  some 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (Evidence  18). 
Perhaps  all  parties  would  be  satisfied  with  monthly 
payment,  one  month's  wages  being,  however,  always 
kept  iu  hand.  The  vast  majority  of  servants  desire 
monthly  engagements  and  monthly  payments. 

Wages  and  Eabkinos. 
Wages ;  rise       17.  There  has  been  within    the  last  forty  years   a 
ID  iiteycMs,  large  rise  in  wages.    In  1846,  says  one  witness,  wages 
would  not  exceed  14^  in  money  (Evidence  11) ;  another 
says  that  at  his  first  engagement  40  years  ago  he  got 
ISl.  in  money  (Evidence  21) :  in  1864,  again,  a  foreman 
had  22/.  in  money  (Evidence  10).    These  are  the  wages 
of  ploughmen. 
Estimates  18.  The  estimates  of    the  present    rates  given  by 

bjfnuwtew.  masters,  including  all  allowances,  are,  for  married 
men,  47L  14*.  (Evidence  8,  2Q) ;  491.  (Evidence  26, 
1,  2);  50Z.  16».  (Evidence  15);  bll,  13«.  8rf.  (Evi- 
dence 16) ;  bOl  to  53L  (Evidence  18,  22) ;  and  52i.  6«. 
(Evidence  11). 

FHtirostcs  19.  The  men  estimate  the  present  rates  for  married 

byroen.  men  at48Z.  (Evidence  30,  36);  49Z.  (Evidence  28,  31, 
39) ;  bOl.  (Evidence  33) ;  and  63/.  4«.  (Evidence  38). 
These  variations  do  not  bear  reference  either  in  the 
mouths  of  the  men  or  masters  to  any  difference  in  dis- 
tricts. They  are  the  results  of  different  opinions  as  to 
the  fair  average  to  be  taken. 

Single  men  *^^'  Single  men  get  a  certain  Quantity  of  money,  6 J 
bolls  of  meal,  which  will  be  worth  about  bl,  4«.,  and  12 
gills  of  milk,  which  will  be  worth  another  bl.  Tbey  get 
their  lodging,  fire,  Ac,  in  the  bothy,  The  amount  of 
money  they  draw  as  compared  with  the  married  men  is 
sometimes  more  (Evidence  20),  sometimes  lesb  (Evi- 
dence 18).  In  one  case  single  men  are  said  to  ^et  bl. 
less  (Evidence  16).  T  think,  however,  the  truth  is  that 
a  single  man,  who  is  ns  etiicient  as  a  married  man,  gets 
more  money ;  the  evidence  I  have  referred  to  which 
speaks  of  his  getting  less  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  ranks  of  single  men  there  are  a  good  many  lads 
who  are  not  earning  full  wages. 

H»rve«t  21.  Besides  those  wages  ploughmen  in  the  district 

eitra.  very  generally  get  something  extra  ai;  harvest  lime  ; 

bs.  extra  while  catting,  meat  extra  while  leading  (Evi- 
dence 12),  68.  (Evidence  :  8),  8«.  (Evidence  20),  10. 
(Evidence  15,  35),  are  specimens.  Men  whu  get  their 
food  in  the  kitchen  get  nothing  extra  at  this  time. 


22.  Grieves  get  very  difl^erent  rates  of  wages,  accord-     b.-VIII. 
ing  as  their  duties  and  responsibilities  vary.      One     Forfab- 
farmer  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  gives  his  grieves  86Z.  to    ^^gfg^'''^ 
90L,  and  to  some  extent  he  makes  them  sharers  in  profits      Pbbth- 
(Evidence    15).      'Orra'*  labourers,   who  are  steadily       shirk. 
employed,  get  Is.  4d.  or  ]«.  6d.  per  day,  at  potato  time  wa«e«of 
2».,  and  at  harvest  4«.    These  are  women  or  lads  (Bvi-  other 
dence  8,  18).    Men  who  do  this  work  get  3«.  per  day   1»^»»^"' 
(Evidence  1).    Where  hoemg  is  done  by  contract  the 

rate  is  Hd.  for  100  yards,  and  at  this  rate  women  make 
28.  6(2.  to  Se.  per  day.  In  harvest  time  a  common  rate 
for  women  is  4<J.  per  hour,  for  men  22s.  to  26«.  per  week 
(Evidence  16).  Drainers  get  3«.  or  4s.  per  chain  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  dykers  get  lOd.  per 
yard.  One  witness,  a  potato  merchant,  who  employs 
a  good  many  hands  iu  his  busines.s,  pays  some  of  them 
at  the  rate  of  702.  a  year,  and  none  oi  them  get  less  than 
IL  a  week.  They  are  only  employed  for  seven  months, 
and  the  work  of  dressing  potatoes  is  described  as  skilled 
labour  (Evidence  45).    A  head  dairy  woman  Kcts  161.  to  ^ 

182.  per  annum,  her  assistants  15Z.  to  16Z.  (Evidence  17). 

23.  The  wages  of  which  I  have  spoken  are,  to  a  very   Allowwiccs. 
considerable  extent,  paid  in  kind.     These  payments  are 

as  a  general  rule  6i  bolls  of  meal,  worth  about  5^  48. 
Milk  sometimes  12,  sometimes  16,  sometimes  18  gills  a 
day,  worth  about  61.  Potatoes,  given  either  by  the  load 
or  by  a  certain  extent  of  the  field,  worth  from  II.  lOs. 
to  21.  House  worth  generally  about  4Z.  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district  a  load  of  coals  is  given,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  the  southern  part.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
servants*  coals  are  driven  for  him.  I  found  in  this  dis- 
trict more  willingness  to  substitute  "all  money"  for  "^^ji 
those  allowances  than  I  have  done  elsewhere.  The  money." 
desire  to  do  so,  however,  was  much  more  marked  among 
the  employers  of  labour  than  among  the  men.  1  hardly 
met  a  farmer  who  was  not  willing  to  substitute  money 
for  allowances,  some  of  them  describing  the  ooligation 
to  keep  cows  as  the  most  expensive  part  of  a  farmer's 
business  '  (Evidence  2,  8,  15,  2«',  21,  26).  One 
farmer  says  he  was  never  asked  for  "  all  money " 
(Evidence  1).  Another  farmer  speaks  of  having 
offered  his  men  the  choice,  generally  money  is  taken, 
but  in  this  case  the  men  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Crieff 
(Evidence  15).  Farmers  say  that,  if  a  money  system 
is  adopted,  they  will  pay  by  the  hour,  and  let  the 
servants  bear  th6  burden  of  broken  time  (Evidence  13) ; 
others  say  the}'  will  sell  their  cows,  and  leave  the  men 
to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  milk  (Evidence  15,  26). 
The  men  in  many  cases  stated  that  they  would  prefer  to 
receive  their  wages  all  in  money,  in  many  cases  they 
scouted  the  idea.  At  my  largest  meeting,  at  Meigle 
(Evidence  2:^)  opinions  were  pretty  equally  divided. 
Even  those  who  desired  it  for  themselves  admitted  that 
it  wou'^d  not  be  fair  to  make  it  universally  applicable 
(Evidence  39).  Other  servants  were  of  opmion  that  if 
taey  lost  their  allowances  they  would  **  lose  their  best 
friend"  (Evidence  31),  and  that  this  would  be  the 
''/jreatesD  curse  that  ever  befell  the  ploughmen" 
(Evidence  41).  Others  were  of  |opinion  that  the  demand 
for  all  money  was  **just  saying  for  saying's  sake" 
(Evidence  40),  an  opinion  shared  by  two  small  farmers 
who  until  lately  were  farm  servants  (Evidence  25). 

24.  In  this  state  of  matters,  with  a  very  large  body   Noneces- 
of  men  opposed  to  any  change,  with  the  masters  ready  «ty  {or 
to  grant  the  change  if  their  servants  desired  it,  and  in   *«P«*»™*^ 
the  absence  of  any  allegation  that  the  present  system  is 
prejudicial  to   the  men  (Evidence  44),  it  would  seem  to 

be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  oppressive  to 
introduce  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  One  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  legislation,  who  is  not  himself 
personally  interested,  suggested  an  argument  of  this 
sort  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  legislation,  viz., 
**  as  legislation  is  necrssary  in  some  places,  and  as  you 
cannot  legislate  for  one  district  ana  not  for  another, 
you  must  legislate  for  all.''  He  destroyed  his  whole 
argument  by  admitting  that  justice  wonld  require  that, 
where  the  change  was  not  desired,  men  should  have 
power  to  contiact  themselves  out  of  it.  Again,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  place  in  which  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

25.  The  analogy  of  the  Truck  Acts  is    only  very  Nocom- 
remotely  applicable  to  the   case  in  hand;   there  are  plaint«. 
practically  no  complaints  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality 

of  the  material  supplied.  One  independent  witness  has 
habitually  Iwnght  meal  from  ploughmen  (Evidence  46) 
and  others.  Farm  servants  say  that  "  ploughman  s 
meal  *'  is  known  ».is  the  best  meal  to  be  had  (Evidence 
30,  41).  One  witness  says  he  has  only  known  of  one 
complaint  in  the  Carse  as  to  the  quality  of  meal  in  the 
last  thirty  years    (Evidence  30).     The  milk  is  occa- 
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Bionally  complained  of  as  having  been  skimmed,  but 
those  who  note  the  existence  of  such  cause  of  complaint 
attribute  it  to  over-economical  housewives  (Evidence 
18,  25).  The  servants  expressly  say  that  it  fs  not  the 
master*s  fault  (Evidence  28).  Such  delinquencies,  I 
fancy,  are  not  unknown  among  retail  traders.  Other 
servants  say  that  they  have  heard  of  such  complaints, 
but  they  were  **  a  piece  of  folly  "  (Evidence  33 ;  see  also 
38). 

26.  In  close  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  tho  question  of  the  tenure  of  cottages.  Many  of  the 
Servants  are  anxious  that  those  should  be  held  directly 
from  the  laird,  in  place  of  being  given  to  them  by  the 
farmer,  who  employs  them  as  part  of  their  wages.  ,  I 
can  understand  that  the  system  of  holding  the  house 
from  the  farmer  may  occasionally  be  used  as  an  engine 
for  injustice,  for  the  threat  of  turning  a  man  out  of 
his  house  is  formidable.  On  the  other  hand,  houses 
are  generally  set  down  with  a  view  of  being  used  in 
connection  with  a  particular  farm,  and  it  might  often 
be  inconvenient  if  a  master,  who  had  good  reason  for 
parting  with  his  ploughman,  could  not  get  the  use  of 
his  house  for  his  new  servant ;  just  as  the  ploughman 
who  had  changed  his  place  might  find  it  a  hardship  to 
be  tied  to  his  old  house.  If  houses  were  plentiful  these 
difficulties  would  not  arise,  but  as  things  are  they  seem 
very  formidable. 

27.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  field  in  some  parts  of 
the  district  are  10.  The  ploughmen  work  in  summer 
time  from  6  to  11,  and  1  to  6,  tho  travelling  to  and 
from  the  work  being  done  one  half  in  the  master's,  one 
half  in  the  men's  time.  In  other  parts  of  the  district 
men  do  not  leave  the  stables  till  7,  rest  for  1^  hours 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  thus  work  9^  hours 
in  the  field.  This  is  the  case,  e.g..  at  Perth  (Evi- 
dence 8),  and  at  Dunblane  (Evidence  1).  In  winter 
ihe  work  of  the  ploughmen  is  limited  by  the  day- 
light. The  men  almost  unanimously  ask  for  a 
nine  hours*  day.  It  is  said  that  taking  one  day  with 
another,  they  do  not  work  more  than  nine  hovirs  all  the 
year  round  now  (Evidence  11,  13,  15,  18,  22). 
It  is  said  that  nine  hours  is  all  a  man  can  "work 
(Evidence  30) ;  that  as  things  are  at  present  the  pause 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  too  short  thoroughly  to  rest 
the  horses,  and  that  half  an  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day 
is  really  worthless.  The  conclusion  is  that  as  much 
work  would  be  done  in  a  nine  hours'  day  as  is  done  at 
present  (Evidence  30,  32).  The  men  appeal  to  cases 
m  which  they  say  that  the  nine  hours'  day  has  been 
tried,  with  the  result  that  as  much  was  done,  and  they 
also  point  to  the  work  of  a  winter's  day,  when  the 
hardest  work  is  done  in  nine  hours,  more  not  ])eing 
available  (Evidence  28,  31).  Others  say  that  ^f  the 
day  is  shortened  there  must  be  more  hands  (Evidence 
20,  24).  I  feel  that  this  is  very  much  a  question  for 
practical  men.  My  own  opinion,  whatever  that  may  bo 
worth,  inclines  to  this,  that  the  question  is  one  largelv 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  land  to  be  labourecl, 
nine  hours  in  a  clay  soil  being  more  than  equal  to  nine 
and  a  half  in  a  light  soil.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  a 
small  farmer  who  works  his  own  land  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  finds  nine  hours  enough  (Evidence  30).  Ex- 
ceptional hours  are  in  some  cases  worked  in  harvest. 
I  have  noticed  the  special  payments  given  for  this.  I 
do  not  think  the  demand  for  nine  hours  is  meant  to 
apply  to  harvest. 

27a.  In  some  districts  men  are  recjuired  to  return  in 
winter  lo  tho  stables  at  eight  o'clock  to  groom  their 
horses  and  feed  them.  In  another  place  the  horses  are 
gi'oomed  and  fed  when  they  come  back  from  work  in 
the  gloaming  (at  nightfall),  and  one  man  only  looks 
round  tho  stables  at  eight  to  see  thnt  all  is  right.  The 
horses,  so  I  am  told,  do  as  well  under  the  one  system  as 
the  other,  and  the  men  undoubtedly  prefer  to  be  free  in 
the  evenings.  The  different  views  are  set  forth  in  the 
evidence  {see  for  the  oitstoin  15,  24;  against  it,  20, 
22.  This  is  all  evidence  of  farmers).  It  is  quite  likely 
that  htsre  again  different  qualities  of  soil  may  give 
different  results.  A  horse  that  has  been  working  aU 
day  in  stiff  clay  cannot  perhaps  be  cleaned  when  he 
comes  in ;  he  must  stand  till  he  is  dry  (Evidence  30, 
42).  A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
one  passage  in  the  evidence  (17),  in  which  some  farmers 
say  that  it  is  more  for  keeping  their  young  men  at 
home  than  for  the  horses'  sake  that  they  insist  on  the 
old  fashion. 

28.  Servants  are  said  to  get  from  4  to  8  and  10 
days'    holidays    in    the  year    (Evidence    1) ;   another 


witness  puts  it  at  twelve  days  in  hifl  own  oase  (Evidence      '^ 
22).      Half-holidays  in  the  summer  time  are  given  by    ^^^^ 
many    masters    between    turnip    time    and    harveat  UioriEi 
(Evidence  10,  28).      In  one  case  whore  it  is  given  the      "^ 
married  men   do  not  take  it,  but  woifk  on  as  nsual 
(Evidence  27).      If  legislation  is  to  take  place  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  dangerous,  looking  to  the  exigencies  of 
farnp.  work,  to  fix  }»ftrticular  daya  for  holidays.    The 
plan  will  be  to  declare  that  so  many  days  will  be  given, 
masters  and  men  being  left  to  arrange  what  days  they 
shall  be  (Evidence  15).    The  advantages  of  Saturday 
as  the  day  for  the  half-holiday  are  obvious;  its  dis- 
advantages are  stated  in  the  Evidence  at   19.    No  one 
suggests  that  holidays  should  be  given  at  harvest  time 
or  other  very  busy  seasons. 

29.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ploughmen,  at  least  SaTinti. 
while  they  are  single  men,  should  save.  One  witness 
says  they  should  save  20/.  a  year,  and  the  more  thrifty 
of  them  diL>  eo.  Vheir  condition  is  cpmfort»ble.  At 
present  they  spen4  ^  great  deal  oi'  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  Iqxoiies  such  an  coffee,  jam,  &c.,  from 
travelling  merchants,  and  I  observe  that  a  very  large 
number  of  them  are  owners  of  bicycles,  which  are  an 
expensive  toy.  It  is  said  that  if  wages  were  paid 
monthlv  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  their  being 
saved  (8).  I  think  the  thrifty  men  would  still  save 
all  the  same. 


30l  But  the  great  matter  is  that  ploughmen  shall  Otona. 
have  some  inducement  to  save:  this  inducement  is 
supplied  by  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  take  a  croft 
or  a  small  farm,  and  so  to  settle  down  in  the  country. 
Most  people  seem  to  hold  that  a  farm-servant;  cannot 
hold  and  work  a  croft  while  he  is  engaged  to  a  farmer 
(Evidence  2),  but  i  came  across  a  case  where  this 
was  done  (Evidence  11).  There  must  in  snch  cases 
always  be  some  special  arrangement  between  the  farmer 
and  the  ploughman,  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
»  man  who  has  done  a  full  day's  work  for  his  master, 
should  then  proceed  to  work  his  own  plot.  There  is  a 
g©od  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  snch 
small  crofts  are  a  benefit  to  their  holders.  One  farmer, 
once  a  farm-servant,  says  they  are  an  encombrancc 
(Evidence  21),  and  several  servants  say  they  are  more 
trouble  than  they  are  worth  (28,  31,  36,  4C»).  On 
the,  otlier  hand  many  servants  think  they  would  be 
advantageous  to  them,  if  they  could  get  thom  (Evidence 
28),  and  give  it  as  their  opinions  that  if  such  small 
crofts  were  set  down  judiciously  among  the  larger 
farms,  the  farmers  would  be  saved  a  pair  of  horses, 
since  they  would  get  a  gmat  deal  of  their  work  done  by 
those  crofters  and  their  families  (Evidence  29).  Those 
who  have  the  management  of  large  estates  again  de- 
scribe them  as  a  necessity  to  tho  estate,  not  as  tbem- 
selves  a  source  of  profit,  but  as  enabling  the  laige  fanns 
to  be  better  let  (Evidence  H).  They  should  be 
encouraged  othors  say  as  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
(Evidence  8,  14).  This  seems  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  establishment  of  such  crofts  must  be  gone 
about  judiciously.  There  must  not  l>e  too  many  of 
them,  and  tho  situation  must  l)e  chosen  with  a  view, 
both  to  the  quality  of  the  land  it&elf  and  its  pro.ximity 
to  other  sources  of  labour  (Evidence  5,  10,  18).  It 
seoms  certain  that  no  crofter  can  live  from  his  croft 
alone,  unless  he  is  so  situated  with  reference  to  a 
village  cr  town  that  he  can  use  it  as  a  market  garden. 
He  must  have  some  other  work.  In  the  old  days, 
when  crofting  was  commoner  than  it  is  now,  the  crofters 
supplemented  their  crofting  by  hand-loom  weaving 
(Evidence  15).  Now  in  many  cases  in  which  crofts 
exist,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blacksmith,  the  pObt- 
man,  and  the  like  (e.^.,  Evideiice  4).  Some  witnesses 
doubt  whether  crofters  could  obtain  suflSciently  steady 
work  from  surrounding  farmers  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  crofts  in  a  purely  agricultural  district  (Eviden jo 
27).  1  think  he  could  if  the  locality  were  well  chosen, 
and  not  too  many  were  set  down  together. 

31.  AU  these  conclusions  I  think  are  borne  out  by  CnAitti 
experience  in  the  case  of  the  crofting  community  at  ^''*'^ 
Collace  in  Perthshire,  which  I  visitea,  and  where  I 
conversed  with  several  of  the  crofters.  There  is  a 
community  of  between  60  and  70  crofters  in  tliree 
hamlets,  who  have  been  there,  for  the  most  part,  for 
several  generations.  They  all  agree  that,  without  some 
other  employment,  life  upon  the  croft  is  impossible. 
They  had  in  old  days  the  hand -looms  with  which  to 
eke  out  their  snbsistance,  but  that  is  now  gone,  and 
many  of  them  have  to  seek  employment  at  a  consider- 
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able  distance.     Some,  ViOVr'eVer,  get  constant  work  with 
neighbouring  farmers. 

32.  Some  crofters  get  their  crofts  worked  for  them 
by  neighboaring  farmers  ;  in  some  cases  this  plan 
sncceeds,  in  others  it  does  not,  the  crofters  complaining 
that  their  land  is  not  worked  in  the  proper  season. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  crofts  will  combine,  and  work 
their  land  in  common  (Evidence  26,  38). 

33.  The  difficulty  that  faces  the  landloWi  inr  aetfcirig 
up  such  crofbs  is  that  it  will  never  pay  him  to  erect 
buildings  (Evidence  2,  6).  A  dwelling-house  will 
cost  at  least  200Z.,  and  offices  at  least  501.  more,  besides 
carriages.  Sir  John  Kin  loch  (4)  pat  up  certain  sheds 
at  a  w^htly  lower  figure,  but  if  baildings  are  to  be 
substantial  250Z.  is  not  too  much.  If  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  (not  an  excessive  return)  is  to  be  paid  on  this,  the 
crofer  of  ten  acres  will  be  paying  something  nearly 
equal  to  an  ordinary  agncultnral  rental  beforo  ne  pays 
the  landlord  anything  for  the  land.  Nevertheless,  aa  I 
have  said,  landlords  are  willing  to  face  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  indirect  benefit  to  the  estate.  The  fact  operates, 
ho^tiever,  as  a  warning  against  an  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  them.  The  cost  of  stocking  a  croft  of  twelve 
acres  is  put  at  S7l.  12«.,  leaving  out  of  account  the  first 
year's  rent  (Evidence  4).  A  crofter  can  afEord  to  p<*y« 
a  somewhat  higher  rent  than  a  large  farmer  can  per 
acre,  but  the  excess  .is  not.  much  (Evidence  2,  4). 
Theoretical  witnesses  say  that  he  can  pay  the  interest 
on  the  buildings  (Evidence  44) ;  the  fierce  competition 
may  drive  him -to  ofier  such  a  rent,  but  no  humane 
landlord  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

34.  The  case  is  diiferent,  however,  with  small 
farmers,  i.e.,  farmers  of  50  to  70  acres.  These  are 
advantageous  to  the  landlord ;  the  buildings  are  not 
such  a  burden  to  them,  as  the  cost  is  spreud  over  a 
larger  acreage  and  the  farmers  do  not  make  so  many 
demands  on  their  landlords  (Evidence  1,  2J.  -There 
is  a  severe  competition  for  these  farms  also ;  that  com- 
petition, joined  to  the  fact  that  men,  for  the  sake  of  the 
iridependence  which  these  holdings  give,  will  live  very 
frugally  and  work  very  hard  upon  tnem,  fiends  up  the 
rents  (Evidence  28).  Existence  upon  these  farms  is 
described  by  some  witnesses  as  a  slavery  (Evidence 
15,  19.)  Such  farmers  require  all  the  labour  of  them- 
selvea  and  their  families  to  make  life  possible  at  all,  and 


if  a  man's  family  leaves  him  he  often  throws  up  his      po^^.* 
bargain    (Evidence   6).      Some   say    that  large  farms    shisbxyd 
''  hMh  and  waste  "  a  great  deal,  and  that  such  small        Bast 
farmers  can  make  more  out  of  their  land  (Evidence  29).       asm' 
Others  deny   this   (6,   8,  20).     I  think  it    is  probable         — ' 
that  Mae  waste  will  be  avoided,  and  that  thus  such  a 
farmer  may  be  enabled  to  pay  a  slightly  higher  rent 
then  a  large  farmer  can,  but  if  he  pays  30«.  in  place  of 
25tf.   (the  figures  quoted  by  an  old  farm  servant  who 
now  farms  ^  aqres  in  the  Carse  of  Growrie)  he  does 
well.    It  would  be  cruel  to  expect  him  to  pay  double  as 
some  would  recommend  him  to  do  (Evidence  44). 

35.  Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  required  Amount  of 
to  stock  a  small  farm  vary  very  widely .  Farmers  put  it  capitaU 
at  61.  per  acre  (Evidence  8) ;  61.  to  91.  (Evidence  20) ; 
HI.  (Evidence  21) ;  and  lOL  (E^dsnoe  17)*  Otaeservant 
puts  it  as  low  as  2Z.  par  acre  (Evidence  30);  others, put 
it  at  61.  (Evidence  28) ;  SI.  to  lOZ.  (Evidence  33) ;  and 
lOi.  (Evidence  38).  These  are  estimates:  one  man  who 
has  stocked  27  acres  spent  1^52.  in  doing  it^  (flvi- 
dence  30),  another  spent  800Z.  on  137  acres,  and  could 
have  spent  more  ifthe  land  had  been  good  (Evidence  21). 
Lastly,  one  witness  holding  20  acres  spent  200L  in 
stocking  it,  another  holding  25  only  spent  125Z.  (Evi- 
dence 25).  The  key  to  the  matter  is  supplied  by  these 
.  two.  Kjases.  The  former  pays  27/.  10«.  of  rent  for  his 
20  acres,  the  latter  only  18/.  for  his  25.  The  better  the 
land  the  greater-  the  cost  of  stocking  it. 


36.  Societies  and  Unions  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
much  hold  in  the  district.  The  International  Unioii 
has  some  members ;  it  is  purely  a  benefit  society  (Evi- 
dence 30).  The  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal  Union 
has  a  considerable  number  of  adherents.  It  has  mtoi'e 
than  100  in  Perthshire  (Evidence  35),.  about  20  of  whom 
are  in  Meigle.  In  many  parts  of  the  district  it  has  no 
adherents.  Its  objects  are  stated  in  the  evidence  in  its 
own  language  (Evidence  35.)  So  stated  the  objects 
are  entirely  praiseworthy.  Dr.  Rankin,  of  Muthil,  the 
parish  minister,  brings  a  charge  against  its  managers 
of  using  it  for  other  purposes  (Evidence  47).  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  is  so ;  at  all  events* 
the  Union  is  not  very  popular  in  this  district. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        O.  B.  GiLLSsnE, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 
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TABLE   OF  WITNHSSHS. 


I.  Factors  aud  Propribtobb. 


1.  Alexander  H.  Anderson,  Esq. 

2.  John  Black,  Esq. 

3.  Henry  Oarr,  Esq. 

4.  Sir  John  Kinlooh  of  Kinlooh,  Bart.,  ILP. 
6.  Alexander  Maodnff,  Esq. 

John  Sheill,  Esq. 


PlMri«r»ph 

i 


4 
5 
6 


n.  FisMna. 


7.  Alexander  Bell 

8.  John  Broimlee 

9.  John  Bryden    • 

10.  John  Ohalmers 

11.  James  Gooper  - 

12.  Gkerge  Oowe   - 

13.  Colonel  J.  F.  Dickson 

14.  William  Donaldson 

15.  William  S.  Fergnsson 

16.  Andrew  Eraser 

17.  Alexander  Hay 

18.  David  Hume   - 

19.  Andrew  Hutoheson 

20.  J.  S.  Johnstone 

21.  William  McAra 

2.  John  McLaren 

3.  Matthew  Mclnnes 

4.  George  Miln    - 

25.  David  Morgan 

26.  T.  Nicoll 

27.  Robert  Norrie 

28.  David  Ogilvie  - 

29.  Alexander  Paterson 

30.  Henry  Prain    - 

31.  John  Bintonl    - 

32.  James  Bobertson 

33.  John  Sharp     - 

34.  John  Shepherd 

35.  James  Smith  - 

36.  William  Tasker 

37.  John  Young     - 

38.  George  Yenng 


7 
17 

8 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

8 
13 

8 

14 
15 
16 
17 
30 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
25 
23 
24 

8 
17 
25 
26 
12 
12 
27 


Note. — Brownlee,  Andrew  Fraser,  McLaren,  Norrie,  Paterson,  Shepherd,  and  Tasker  were  at  one  time  farm 
servants.  Shepherd  now  farms  20  acres,  Paterson  25,  McLaren  27.  Morgan  and  Ghooree  Young  are  members  of 
the  Forfarshire  Coanty  Council ;  Tasker  is  a  member  of  Perthshire  County  Council,  and  Hutcheson  is  vice  chair- 
man of  it.     George  Miln,  besides  being  a  farmer,  is  a  solicitor  in  Arbroath. 


in.  Fabm  Skbtasts. 


39.  James  Arthur    [G.]   - 

40.  Williwn  Bell    [P.]      - 

41.  James  Blair    [G.] 

42.  WilliMn  Blyth      [P.]  - 

43.  James  Brown,  sen.     [C] 

44.  James  Brown,  jun.    [P] 
45-63.  Alex.  Buchan    [S.]  with  18  ploughmen 
64.  John  Cameron    [P.]    • 


29 
30 
81 
32 
38 
38 
28 
30 
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65.  James  Crawford    [P.] .04,       . J^^ 

"-J  •  -         0»  9BJBLMAWD 

66.  David  Donald    [P.] 33         ^w 

67.  James  Duncan    [P.]  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  .'.  .  .  -39 

G8.  James  Dnnlop    [P.]  ------•.....34 

69.  Henry  Drain    [P.] 35 

70.  William  Fairweather    [G.]  --.----....      35 

71.  James  Ferguson    [P.]  -.-----.-..35 

72.  James  GWletly    [G.] 5 

73.  James  Gow    [S.]      - --28 

74.  D.  Grieve    [G.] 22 

75.  David  Johnstone    [L.]         ...........28 

76.  William  KeiUer    [G.] 37 

77.  Alex.  Keith    [P.] 38 

78.  Peter  Kerr    [G.] 31 

79.  David  Low    [G.] 81 

80.  John  Macintosh    [C]  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      28 

81.  John  Macintosh    [P.] -  -  -  -      29 

^.  Charles  Mamie    [G.] 39 

83.  James  Molleson    [G.]           .....-.-..,  40 

84.  William  Petre    [P.]  .--..--..-.-  29 

85.  Alexander  Eae    [C] 37 

86.  James  Robertson    [P.] ---35 

87.  Peter  Scrirageonr    [G.]        -.---..-...  41 

88.  Alex.  Sinclair    [C] 35 

89.  James  Smith    [P.]   -.----.-..  38 

90.  Charles  Strachan    [G.]        .-......-  31 

91.  Charles  Strachan    [P.]        .--.-..-...  31 

92.  William  Wanless    [P.]         - -----  35 

93.  William  Wilkie    [G.]           -            -            -            - ,  ^           -  42 

N'ote. — In  the  foregoing  list  G.  stands  for  Grieve,  C.  for  Cattleman,  P.  for  Plon^hman,  L.  for  Labourer.    The 
list  contains  13  Grieves,  4  Cattlemen,  35  Plonghmen,  2  Shepherds,  and  1  Labourer,  in  all  55  farm-servants. 

lY.  Miscellaneous. 

94.  James  Armit  -•--•--.....28 

95.  Rev.  James  CsBsar  ----------..43 

96.  Rev.  jA.  Campbell  --.--.---...44 

97.  Robert  Duncan  -----------.35 

98.  James  Galloway  *-----•  -....45 

99.  Peter  McCowan  .-.---•--..  .-8 
TOO.  William  McKim  ---------..-46 

101.  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin 47 

Note.^Armit  is  president  of  the  Meigle  branch  of  the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union,  he  is  a  joiner  by  trade. 
Duncan  is  secretary  of  the  same  body,  and  draws  his  livelihood  from  that  office.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Csesar  and 
Dr.  Rankin  are  the  ministers  of  Panbride  and  Crieff  respectively,  and  have  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
farm  servants.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  minister  of  the  free  church  in  Barry,  and  has  taken  much  interest 
n  the  matter  of  small  holdings.  Galloway  is  a  potato  merchant  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  McCowan,  who  keeps 
a  tavern  in  Perth,  keeps  a  registry  for  farm  servants,  and  is  much  consulted  by  masters  and  men  as  to  engage- 
ments.   Mr.  McKim  is  a  schoolmaster  of  Scone. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 
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I.  Factoks  and  Proprietors. 

1.  Alex.   H.     Anderson,    Factor    on   Kippendavie, 
near  Dunblane,  Perthshire,  for  10  years.    Cottar  houses 
are  scarce,  but  for  the  last  nine  years  building  has 
been  going  on,  so  many  a  year.     There  are  now  very 
few  old  houses.     The  Counl^  Council  look  sharp  after 
them.     Farms  run  from  150  to  400  acres.    Most  of  the 
fanners  themselves  work  in  the  field.    Bothies  have 
generally  only  one  room,  for  there  are  only  two  men 
in  them.     There  are  two  beds,  but  they  prefer  to  sleep 
together.    The  farmers  look  well  after  the  bothies, 
and  the  men  are  quite  pleased  that  they  should.    Men 
feed  in  kitchen ;  they  are  only  there  for  their  meals ; 
they  have  a  fire  in  the  bothy,  and  sit  there.     The  rela- 
tions of  masters  and  men  are  good.    The  district  is  as 
*'  peaceable  "  as  anv  in  the  country.    The  young  men 
shift  a  good  deal,  but  witness  would  not  favour  in- 
definite engagements  with  short  notices.     It  would  be 
bad  for  men,  for  masters  would  reduce  their  staff  at 
certain  seasons.    A  married  ploughman  gets  30L  to  32Z. 
A  single  man  gets  202.  to  27Z,  but  among  these  of  course 
are  many  young  inexperienced  men.     On  dairy  farms 
the  family  does  the  work.    Has  never  been  asked  for 
*' all  money."    Men  are  in  the  stables  at  5.30.     Start 
at  7,  and  travel  in  masters'  time  ;  work  till  12 ;  begin 
again  at  1.30,  and  stop  at  6.     Evening  stables  are  now 
done  away  with  in  many  places.    Nine  years  ago  men 
used  to  work  only  nine  hours.    The  present  hours  are 
not  oppressive.    If  men  worked  willingly,  however,  for 
nine  nonrs  the  farmers  would  not  be  loserp  by  a  restric- 
tion to  nine  hours.     Men  get  from  four  to  eight  and  ten 
holidays.    Half-holidays  could  be  managed  in  summer. 
There  are  plenty  of  "  orra  "  labourers,  both  men  and 
women ;  former  at  Ss.  a  day,  women  at  2«.     They  come 
from  a  colony  of  Irish  navvies,  who  settled  in  Dun- 
blane at  the  time  the  railway  was  made.     The  elder 
women  all  prefer  outdoor  work ;  the  younger,  however, 
go  to  the  factories.    The  men  go  in  gangs  as  drainers 
and  make  4«.  or  5s.  a  day  at  piecework.    There  are 
several  farms  from  80  to  100  acres.     A  few  taken  by 
old  farm. servants,  15«,  to  22«.  per  acre  of  rent.     Small 
farms  better  kept.    Not  so  much  waste.    Such  farmers, 
too,  make  fewer  demands  on  landlords.     No  room  for 
crofters,  orra  labour  being  so  abundant. 

2.  John  Black,  for  many  years  factor  to  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  Cortachy,  near  Kirriemuir.  There  is  some 
want  of  cottages.  The  old  cottages  were  roofed  with 
heavy  grey  slates,  and  in  some  cases  the  timbers  have 
given  way.  Many  are  not  good.  The  County  Council 
are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  setting  them  to 
rights.  The  new  cottages  ^have  two  good  rooms  and  a 
bed-closet;  privies  are  always  now  supplied,  and  are 
used  when  they  are  supplied.  Farmers  prefer  to  have 
some  men  in  the  bothy.  Bothies  are  much  improved; 
always  now  divided  into  two,  and  sometimes  a  separate 
room  for  each  man.  Thev  are  furnished  now  with  con- 
crete floors  in  place  of  c|ay,  and  the  waUs  are  lined 
with  wood.  There  is  a  good  deal  x)f  indiffereneo  among 
the  farmers  about  the  condition  of  single  men.  With 
an  indefinite  engagement  men  would  stay  longer.  At 
the  home  farm  men  are  paid  all  in  money.  It  was  very 
diflBcult  to  get  them  to  take  it  at  first,  now  they  like  it. 
It  would  bo  an  advantage  to  the  farmers,  and  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  men.  A  ploughman  gets  17«.  a  week 
and  a  house,  with  21.  of  a  harvest  allowance.  A  cattle- 
roan  gets  11.  a  week.  Lord  Airlie  has  a  very  valuable 
herd.  Foresters  get  16«.  for  five  months,  and  17«.  for 
the  rest,  per  week.  They  stay  well.  They  get  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday.  Dykes  are  contracted  for  at  lOd. 
a  yard ;  draining  at  3/?.  or  4«.  per  chain,  according  to 
the  land.  A  half-holiday  for  ploughmen  might  be 
managed.  Good  many  pair-horse  farms.  60  to  70  acres ; 
in  some  districts  might  be  more.  Where  you  have  a 
rent  of  601,  or  701.  the  landlord  can  afford  to  put  up 
buildings,  and  he  is  safer  for  his  rent.  Small  farms 
will  cost  71.  per  acre  to  stock ;  safer  to  say  SI,  On  good 
land  it  will  be  more.  These  small  holdings  do  not  yield 
moro  than  large  holdings.  It  is  not  possible  for  an 
engaged  ploughman  to  work  a  crofb  of  five  acres. 
There  should  be  a  few  of  these,  although  it  will  never 
pay  to  put  bidldings  on  them.  There  are  a  few  in  dis- 
trict; as  large  as  18  acres;  keep  a  horse,  and  get 
carting  work. 

3.  Henry  Carr,  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster  on 
Drummond  Castle  and  Stobhall  Estates,  Perthshire. 
Till  recently  farmers  preferred  to  work  with  single 
men  in  place  of  married  men.  Thev  are  now  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  single  men,  and  desire  houses  for 
married  men.      Lord  Ancaster  is  prepared  to  build 
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wherever  he  is  asked  to  do  so,  and  has  already  built  a      Tn 
good  deal.    The  cottages  recently  erected  coBt  160/.    Aftucrt 
each  ;  they  contain  two  good  sized  rooms  and  a  closet.  iSScin, 
Behind    each    is    a    shed    with    privy,    ashpit,    coal      ■— 
store,  Ac.    All  cottages  are  in  good  repair.    The  land- 
lord now  does  all  repairs,    tenant    paying   one-half. 
Those  conveniences  are  being  put  up  at  old  houses 
also,   but  things  must  of  course  be  done  gradually. 
Bothies  are  better  fitted  up  now  than  formerly  ;  there 
is  not  generally  more  than  one  apartment,   bnt  the 
number  of  men  is  small,  often  only.  one.    The  plan  is 
always  shown  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  built  to  his  satis- 
faction.    The  County  Council  has  not  done  anything 
towards  inspecting  or  condenming  oottagee  or  bothies. 
The  men  treat  their  bothies  very  roughly,  tear  down 
lather    and    smash    flooring.      Farms    are    generally  Size  of 
between  100  to  200  acres,  a  few  larger.     In  the  last  *»™»- 
20  years  63,000^.  has  been  spent  on  buildings  on  the 
Drummond  Castle    estate;    28,000i.   on  the   Stobhall 
estate.    That  will  include  expenditure  on  bothies  and 
cottages. 

4.  Sir  John  Kinloch  of  Kinloch,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Meigle, 
on  the  borders  of  Perth  and  Forfarshire.      A  good 
many  farms  of  400  to  500  acres  ;■  two  few  aingle-pair  Steaf 
farms.     Land  highly  rented,  some  as  high  ae  £.  2  5».  ^"^^ 
per  acre.    Cottages  are  rather  scarce — e,g.,  on  one  farm,  gm^m 
with  six  pair  of  horses,  there  are  six  cottages  and  '»^ 
three  single  men ;  that  is  right  enough.     On  another  **^ 
farm  of  six  pair,  only  two  cottages ;  that  is  too  little.  On 
the  former  there  will  be  got,  out  of  these  houses,  almost 
enough  orra  labour  to  carry  through  a  harvest.     Some  Condition. 
of  the  cottages  are  not  good ;  new  cottages  have  been 
built  and  old  cottages  repaired;    a  good  many  bare 
been  condemned  by  the  County  Council  authorities, 
who  are  active  in  both  bounties.    Usual  construction  Comtm- 
is  two  well-sized  rooms,  with  a  bed-oloset.     That  is  as  ^°' 
much  as  the  people  want.    The  bothies  are  in  most  Bothio. 
cases  well  enough  constructed,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  men  to  use  them  properly.    They  all  get  to- 
gether.    Short  payments  woula  be  a  good  thing  to  get  Migntjon. 
men  to  stay ;  an  indefinite  engagement,  with  montnly 
or    fortnightly    payments.     Where    there    are    good-  Behtiossor 
tempered  masters  and  men  their  relations  are  good.  D>ut«nud 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  masters  are  considerate  of  their  "^ 
servants,  and  where  servants  are  well  treated  they  stay. 
Several  crofts  on  estate,  most  of  them  near  villages ;  cwu. 
some  flve,  12,  14,  and  18  acres.    In  many  cases  the 
dwelling-house  is  independent  of  croft— 6.^,,  a  post- 
man, blacksmith,  joiner,  &o.,  will  have  them.    Only 
one  case  of  an  old  farm-servant  with  one.     Some  of 
the  crofters  work  as  carters  ;  the  retired  farm-servant 
does  some  farm-work.    They  are  let  year  by  year  at 
much  the  same  rate  as  adjoiningfarms,  perhaps  a  shade 
higher.      Cannot  pay  more.     These  crofters  are  not  Bnildinp. 
available  as  labourers.     On  a  croft  of  14  acres  Sir  Jolm 
Kinloch  has  put  up  sheds,  &c.,  costing  35L  ;  on  one  of 
12  acres,  costing  251.     The  cost  of  a  croft  of  12  acres  Stocking. 
for  first  year,  exclusive  of  rent,  is  87Z.  12«. 

5.  Alex.   Macduff,  Esq.,    of    Bonhard,  and    James 
Giilletly,   his  farm  manager,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scone,  near  Perth.    The  supply  of  houses  in  this  dis-  Supply  of 
trict  is  fairly  sufficient.   The  old  houses  have  frequently  ***•"**• 
only  two  rooms.     That  is  almost  as  much  as  the  people  Condition, 
will  use.     The  County  Council  has  not  had,  as  yet,  time 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  inspection.     The  construction 
of  bothies  is  now,  as  a  rule,  very  good,  but  they  are  Bothi«. 
disgracefully  kept.     Where  farmers  take  an  interest  in 
them  things  are  better.     It  is  in  the  men's  habits  that 
improvement  is  most  needed.  It  will  take  400Z.  to  stock 
a  holding  of  50  acres.     Sv^eAl  crofts  will  only  pay 
under  favourable  conditions,  where  their  occupantB  can 
get  employment  as    labourers.      It  would    W    quite 
possible  for  men  to  be  free  after   two  on  Saturdays,  ex- 
cepting at  certain  seasons — seed-time,  hoeing  turnips, 
and  harvest. 
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6.  John    Shiell,  factor  to    the  Earl    of  Dalhousie. 
The  acrei^];e  of  the  estates  in  Forfarshire,  not  including 
the  Brechin  estate,  is  29,000  acres.    The  total  expendi-  Bufldkf 
ture  on  these  estates  in  building,  from  1884  to  1891,  expt^ura^- 
was  99,0002.      In  that  period  there  have  been  built 
or  renovated  86  cottages,  at  a  cost  of  13,0002.    There 
are  not  many  cottages  left  that  are  insanitary.     Some 
may  be  rather  small ;  some  are  not  lathed  and  plas- 
tered.   But  there  is  little  or  no  call  for  interference  by 
the  County  Council.    The  water  supply  is  fair  in  the  New 
old  houses,  and  a  well  is  the  first  thing  we  look  for  in  Oottap*. 
building  new  cottages.    These  have  two  rooms,  13ft.  by 
16ft.,  and  a  mid-closet,  6ft.  9in.  by  12ft.    They  cost 
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oOOl,  vhe  pair,  pl/ua  carriages,  about  on&-fifth  more. 
Most  of  the  cottars  keop  pigs.  There  is  still  a  deficiency 
in  number,  but  that  is  being  remedied.  Bothies  are 
much  improved.  We  find  that  men  object  to  separate 
bedrooms;  we  therefore  content  ourselves  now  with 
separating  the  sleeping-room  from  the  sitting-room. 
The  partition  does  not  go  all  the  way  to  the  roof,  bo 
that  tne  bedroom  has  the  benefit  of  the  fire.  There  are 
still  a  good  many  bad  bothies,  but  We  are  attacking 
them  gi'adually.  There  are  a  good  many  small  crofts 
on  the  estate.  Many  work  as  quarriers  or  estate 
labourers;  others  work  to  farmers.  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  estate,  not  as  being  directly  a 
source  of  profit,  but  as  making  large  farms  more 
marketable.  The  buildings  are  the  difficulty,  In 
many  cases  these  have  been  patched  up,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  renew  them.  As  an  example  of  the  ex- 
penditure necessary,  take  a  small  farm  of  47  acres  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  Barry.  A  new  house  and  steading 
cost  437?.  The  rent  is  only  42 Z.  bs.  These  small 
farmers  of  50  acres  or  so  cannot  make  more  out  of 
land,  and,  if  their  family  leaves  them,  they  frequently 
come  to  me  to  get  off  their  bargain.  They  reauire 
all  their  own  and  family's  labour  to  make  the  thing 
possible. 

II.  Farmers. 

7.  Alexander  Boll,  farmer  at  Broomfield,  near 
Brechin,  Forfarshire.  Not  many  cases  of  men  living 
apart  from  families;  occasionally  cases,  where  the 
family  is  working  at   the  works  in  Brechin.    Many 

,  bothies  are  too  small :  no  separate  rooms  for  eating  and 
sleeping.  Men  would  not  care  about  cooking  being 
done  for  them.  THey  buy  groceries.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  their  buying  whisky.  My  married 
men  get  18  gills  of  milk  for  nine  months,  12  gills  for 
the  other  three.  They  also  gfet  two  loads  of  potatoes. 
In  harvest  women  get  6d,  an  hour,  and  are  only  paid 
when  they  work.  They  are  sometimes  lodged  in  addi- 
tion. Men  get  30«.  a  month,  with  meal,  milk  and 
lodgings  like  the  men  in  the  bothy.  The  class  of 
servants  now-a-days  is  very  much  what  it  always  was ; 
they  are  not  so  early  begun  to  work  as  they  used  to  be. 
Small  crofters  are  not  so  well  off  as  engaged  men ;  they 
say  so.  Small  farmers  are  wanted.  Servants  get  a 
week  or  10  days  of  holidays  in  the  year.  Besides  that 
we  could  do  without  a  large  proportion  of  our  hands 
for  at  least  a  month.  That  is  a  proof  of  slackness  of 
work.    In  winter  men  only  work  while  it  is  light. 

8.  John  Bryden,  farmer;  William  S.  Fergusson, 
farmer,  Pictonhill ;  Alex.  Hay,  farmer,  Mains  of  Cal- 
mulandie;  Peter  McGtowan,  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Perth  (acts 
as  agent  between  farmers  and  farm-servants  in  making 
engagements) ;  James  Robertson,  Taymount,  Stanley, 
farmer  ;  John  Chalmers,  farmer,  Westwood  ;  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth, 

The  relations  between  masters  and  servants  are  very 
good.  A  very  kindly  feeling  prevails.  "  I  never  asked 
one  of  my  men  to  do  a  thing  he  did  not  do,"  says  one 
witness.  It  is  very  exceptional  to  have  any  difficulties. 
Engagements  are  from  Martinmas  to  Martinmas. 
Payments  are  made  between  terms  at  so  much  per 
month,  and  at  the  half-year  thetse  are  made  up,  say,  to 
101,  Something  is  always  kept  in  hand.  Yoimg  men 
are  engaged  at  feeing  markets,  which  are  held  five 
weeks  before  the  term.  More  experienced  men  are  fee-ed 
by  the  farmers,  one  consulting  the  other  or  through 
the  registry  agent.  Little  or  nothing  is  done  by 
advertisement.  Indefinite  engagements  with  short 
warnings  would  be  new,  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
them.  It  does  not  matter  to  farmers,  but  if  money 
were  paid  monthly  to  the  young  men  it  would  be  loss 
likely  to  be  saved.  A  married  ploughm*m  of  good 
class  will  get  dOl.  in  money,  6}  bolls  of  meal,  12  gills  of 
milk  all  the,  year  round,  equal  to  2«.  6d.  per  week. 
Some  get  16  gills  for  half  the  year,  from  two  to  four 
bolls  of  potatoes,  equal  to  30«.  to  40^.,  and  a  house. 
Single  men  get  about  the  same  money,  meal,  and  milk 
and  lodgings,  fire  and  light  in  the  bothy.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  farms  between  300  and  400 
acres  in  the  district.  A  good  many  two  or  three  pair 
of  horse  farms.  A  good  many  small  holdings  from  30 
acres  as  low  as  two.  Thrifty  farm-servants  not  unfre- 
quently  take  farms  from  60  to  70  acres.  This  is  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  small  holdings.  Crofts  of  five 
to  seven  acres  will '  produce  a  good  class  oi  labourers, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  Their  occupants  can  work 
as  orra  labourers,  and  their  children  are  the  best  class 
of  farm^servants.  Mr.  Hay  is  of  opinion  that  a  small 
fiEbrm  can  be  stocked  for  6Z.  per  acre,  out  the  others  think 
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this  is  too  low  an  estimate.  A  crofter,  unless  he  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  make  his  croft  a  market  garden, 
can  not  make  more  of  his  croft  than  a  farmer  of  his 
farm;  he  can  pay  no  higher  rent.  The  character  of 
farm-servants  as  a  class  is  high.  They  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  class  of  small  tradesmen.  There 
is  **  nothing  like  enough  of  cottages."  This  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  farmers,  who  prefer  married  men.  It 
also  leads  to  a  scarity  of  good  labourers.  There  is  no 
training  school.  The  condition  of  houses  are  improv- 
ing ;  the  best  construction  is  two  rooms,  14  by  16,  and 
a  bed-closet,  with  out-houses,  Ac.  The  County  Council 
have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  inspecting  cottages, 
except  where  complaints  have  been  made.  It  is  not 
now  often  made  a  condition  that  a  servant  shall  supply 
a  worker ;  it  is  so  occasionally.  Such  worker  gets 
steady  employment  at  le.  id.  per  day  ;  at  potato  time 
2«. ;  at  harvest  time  4s,  The  worker  is  a  woman  or 
lad.  A  ploughman  does  nothing  in  the  morning  before 
seven,  except  feed  and  dress  his  horses.  There  are  still 
in  many  places  evening  stables  at  eight,  but  that  is 
going  out,  and  horses  are  none  the  worse.  A  plough- 
man does  not  work  at  all  after  dark  or  before  it  is  light 
in  winter.  The  full  hours  of  work  are  nine  and  a  half 
in  the  field.  The  travelling  is  generally  done  in  this 
time.  If  a  holiday  is  asked  it  is  never  refused.  On 
Sunday  there  is  one  '*  town- keeper  *' among  four  or 
five.  ^V  cattle-man  is  never  free  for  a  Sunday  in 
winter.  The  old  bothies  are  too  small,  new  ones  are 
better.  Some  witnesses  advocate  system  of  lodgers, 
others  against  it.  Impossible  without  more  and  better 
cottages.  Farmers  are  willing  to  pay  all  money,  but 
servants  are  averse  to  taking  it.  Desertion  of  service 
is  too  common.  The  best  remedy  seems  to  be  a  power 
of  arresting  wages.  Wheat  and  potatoes  grown  in 
district,  also  a  large  number  of  cattle  fed ;  not  so  many 
bred  as  in  Aberdeenshire. 

9.  James  Cooper,  farmer,  near  Kirriemuir,  Forfar- 
shire. The  supply  of  cottages  is  short.  Where  there 
are  three  ploughmen  there  should  be  two  cottages ;  that 
is  not  so.  Cannot  approve  of  many  holdings  under  30 
acres.  The  small  holdings  at  Glamis  are  much  less ; 
they  are  held  by  men  working  on  the  estate;  farm 
labourers  to  some  extent.  They  are  not  other  than 
successtul.  Small  holdings  can  pay,  proportionally, 
more  rent  than  large.  As  a  rule  tney  are  better  tilled. 
The  worse  pari  of  the  farm-servant's  life  is  that  he  has 
no  prospectB.  That  is  what  small  holdings  should  bo 
maae  to  provide. 

10.  George  Cowe,  farmer  at  Bclhousie,  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Carnoustie,  manager  on  home  fann.  Mains 
of  Panmure,  has  also  served  under  the  iactor  on  the 
Panmnre  estate  since  1853,  all  in  Forfarshire.     Sixteen 

new  bothies  were  built  between  1881  and  1887,  in  the  Bothi<  s. 
lifetime  of  the  late  Earl,  independently  of  repairs. 
All  these  had  separate  sleeping  places.  Many  men, 
however,  prefer  to  sleep  double,  and  in  tbe  more  recent 
bothies  there  is  simply  a  separation  between  the  sleeping 
room  and  the  others. 

Crofts  of  five  to  seven  acres  arc  only  possible  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  e.g.,  when  near  a  quarry  or 
a  town,  where  employment  can  be  got.  No  constant 
work  can  bo  got  in  purely  rural  districts  from  lai'ge 
farmers.  At  least  the  experiment  is  hazardous.  Forty 
acres  is  as  little  as  a  man  can  well  do  with.  Twenty 
acres  may  do,  if  it  is  so  bituated  that  he  and  another 
can  combine  their  power.  In  1864  a  foreman  had  221., 
and  a  second  man  20Z.  lOfi. ;  in  1874,  28/.  and  261. 
respectively;  in  1876,  34i.  and  33Z.  respectively;  in 
1883,  34/.  and  28Z.  respectively ;  and  in  1892,  33Z.  10«. 
and  31/.  respectively.  Their  perquisites  were  the  same 
all  along  as  they  are  now.  As  regards  payments 
between  terms,  last  term  one  man  with  15Z.  due  had 
got  9 Z. ;  another  with  141.  IBs.  duo  had  11/.;  another 
with  14/.  Be.  due  had  got  61.  Best  men  do  not  get 
advances.  Young  men  do  not  ask  for  much.  Relations 
generally  are  good.  My  men  got  holidays  when  they 
want  them.  In  summer,  between  turnip  and  harvest, 
each  man  gets  away  from  a  Saturday  to  a  Wednesday. 
There  should  be  money  paid  for  all,  and  men  should  bo 
dealt  with  on  a  commercial  principle:  a  man  should 
only  get  paid  when  he  works.  Women  workers  are 
very  scarce.  Formerly  had  only  to  send  into  Car- 
noustie, and  could  get  60  to  80  women.  Not  to  be  got 
now;  the  factories  take  them  all  up.  Our  niiiiisLcr, 
Mr.  Caesar,  is  very  regular,  and  atttntivr  in  his  viaits  tO 
farm-servantfl. 

11.  Colonel  J.  F.  Dickson,  tenant  of  two  farms 
on  the  Panmure  Estate,  Oraigmill,  in  the  parish  of 
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Fanbride,  and  Pitekelly,  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  Forfar- 
shire. Craigmill  contained  198  acres,  of  which  168 
were  arable  land,  Pitskelly  contained  about  400  acres, 
all  arable.  The  best  relations  had  always  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  servants.  There  were  15  men  con- 
stantly emplo;^ed  on  his  farms,  nine  of  whom  were 
married  and  six  single,  the  latter  bothy  men.  The 
bothies  were  most  comfortable,  and  well  kept.  The 
grieve's  wife  looked  after  them.  There  were  two 
crofts  on  each  of  the  farms  of  about  three  acres,  with 
suitable  dwelling  houses  and  offices.  He  had  difficulty 
at  one  time  in  getting  tenants  for  these  crofts,  with 
entry  at  Martinmas,  because  the  in-coming  tenant  had 
to  buy  the  grain  and  turnip  crops  of  the  out-going 
tenant.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  buy  these  up 
himself,  crop  the  land,  and  make  the  entry  a  Whitsun- 
day one,  which  is  termed  *'  Steelbow,"  the  crofter  only 
bringing  his  cow  with  him.  That  was  all  the  stocking 
he  furnished.  The  system  now  wrought  admirably, 
and  he  continued  to  give  the  horse-work  gratis.  All 
the  tenants  on  the  crofts  were  employed  as  cattlemen 
on  the  farms,  labourers,  barn-grieve,  and  horseman 
respectively.  Witness  stipulated  that  one  or  two  of 
the  members  of  each  of  their  families  should  work  out 
on  the  farm  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  gave  them  constant  employment.  Two  of 
the  crofters  paid  rent,  one  lOZ.  and  the  other  SI.  The 
others,  by  arrangement,  had  the  crofts  as  part  of  their 
wages.  He  would  like  to  have  two  more  crofts  on 
Pitskelly  if  there  were  suitable  houses  and  offices,  but 
as  these  would  now  cost  nearly  200Z.  each  he  was  afraid 
this  could  not  be  managed.  The  families  of  his 
crofters  had  grown  up  to  be  exceUent  servants,  both 
the  men  and  the  women,  and  he  recommended  that  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  that  one  croft  should  be 
put  down  on  every  100  acres  of  a  farm  all  over  the 
country.  By  such  means  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  farm-servants  reared  and  trained  on  the 
land.  These  crofts  keeping,  as  they  did,  a  cow,  formed 
very  suitable  means  for  a  farm  labourer  raising  his 
family.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  Witness's  crofters  left 
him  when  his  family  had  all  grown  up,  and  he  had  now 
a  dairy  of  14  cows.  Ploughmen  had  four  holidays 
annuaUy,  viz.,  the  two  fast-days  (where  fasts  were  held). 
New  Year's  Day,  and  a  day  in  mid-summer.  Two 
more  might  easily  be  given,  the  employer  paying  the  men 
their  wages,  because  of  a  twelve  and  six  months'  en- 
gagement. In  factories  six  holidays  annually  are  com- 
pulsory, but,  unlike  the  ploughmen's  holidays,  these 
were  not  paid  for.  He  was  a  pretty  large  employer  of 
labour  in  another  industry,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
farm  labourer  being  an  engaged  servant,  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  factory  workers  in  being  paid  when  he 
was  oS  work  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident.  The 
factory  worker  had  no  such  benefit.  Ii  he  put  in  no 
work  he  got  no  pay.  Were  monthly  engagements  to 
become  me  practice  among  farm  servants,  and  conse- 
quently monthly  payments,  the  change  as  regaraed 
married  men,  particularly  with  their  cottages,  would 
be  unworkable.  If  tne  servant  quitted  his  employment 
he  must  auit  his  cottage  and  garden  also,  or  no  suc- 
cessor could  be  got  for  him.  Besides,  he  would  be  placed 
on  a  similar  footing  with  the  factory  worker  as  to  pay. 
Changing  men  in  charge  of  horses,  especially  young 
horses,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  horses 
and  a  serious  loss  to  the  farmer.  Since  he  began  to  farm 
land,  in  1816,  the  condition  and  pay  of  the  ploughmen 
had  considerably  improved.  At  that  time  the  money 
wages  paid  them  would  not  exceed  141.  per  annum, 
whereas  now  the  wages  had  reached  to  201.  and  382., 
and  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  from  bOs.  to  28«.  a 
quarter.  The  ploughmen  did  what  was  called  drudgeiy 
work  long  ago,  such  as  cutting  grass  for  their  horses 
before  yoking  times  in  the  mornings.  That  practice 
had  ceased,  and  the  hours  workea  now,  taking  an 
average  of  all  the  year  round,  would  not  exceed  nine 
hours  per  day.  His  grieve  had  authority  to  advance 
part  of  the  men's  wages  when  asked  for.  The  men 
Knew  that,  and  some  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the 
advance  and  others  did  not.  He  did  not  think  farm 
servants  would  be  satisfied  were  there  not  feeine  mar- 
kets. A  ploughman  naturally  wished  to  sell  his  labour 
as  dear  as  he  could,  and  he  could  only  learn  the  rate  of 
wages  going  by  attending  a  public  market.  He  pre- 
ferred the  payment  of  money  for  all ;  but  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  men  would  not  get  such  good  milk  to  pur- 
chase, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  not  get 
such  good  oatmeal  as  they  got  from  him,  as  he 
sent  his  oats  to  the  miller  to  be  ground  into  good 
meal  irrespective  of  quantity.  The  wages  of  a  married 
ploughman  might  be   fairly  reckoned  as  follows: — 


Money  wages,  312.,  6|  bolls  oatmeal  at  16«.,  51.  4«. ;       '''vr 
milk,  365  <&ys,  at  5d.,  71. 12«.  Id. ;  1,000  lineal  yards  of    ^?i^l^7' 
potatoes,  dunged,  planted,  and  ready  to  dig,  22.  10«.;   U]>^^V...i 
yalue  of  house  rent,  52. ;   garden  (manured),  12. ;  coiJs       — 
and  firewood  carted  and  all  taxes  paid— total  522.  6«.  Id. 
There  was  little  difi'erenoe  now  in  wages  between  those 
of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  ^oughman.     The 
waffes  of  the  latter  were  as  follows : — Money,  342. ;  6J 
bolls  oatmeal  at  16$.,  52.  4«. ;   milk,  365  days,  at  bd., 
72.  12«.    Id.;   bothy,    coals,  light,   and  firewood,  2s. 
weekly,  52.  4s, ;   total,  522.  Os.  Id.     The  ploughmen's 
cottages  erected  on  the  Panmure  Estate  by  the  late  CoUases. 
Lord  Dalhousie  were  very  fine  commodious  buildings, 
and  the  same  system  was  carried  on  by  the  tutors.    By 
the  time  the  present  Earl  (now  14  years  of  age)  suc- 
ceeds, there  would  not  be  a  property  in  the  countiy 
better  off  for  buildings. 


12.  William  Donaldson,  farmer,  130  acres,  1942. 
rent ;  William  Parker,  farmer,  300  acres,  5002.  rent,  a 
member  of  County  Council  for  Perthshire,  and  formerly 
a  farm  servant ;  John  Toong,  farmer,  390  acres,  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  on  the  borders  of  Perth- 
shire and  ForfiBkrshire.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  cottap;e8 
generally;  but  there  are  yery  few  cases  of  men  living 
apart  from  their  wives  and  families.  The  construction 
of  the  cottages  is  good  enough,  but  the  water  supply  is 
often  inferior.  The  County  Councils  are  moving  in  the 
matter,  but  there  are  not  many  houses  that  n^  con- 
demnation. Orra  labour  is  very  scarce,  and  farms  are, 
in  some  respects,  not  so  well  worked  as  they  should  be. 
It  is  the  rule  now  to  have  privies  attached  to  houses, 
but  they  are  not  always  used.  Still  the  people  ask 
for  them.  Bothies  are  sometimes  disused  cottar* 
houses,  sometimes  attached  to  steadings.  Separate 
accommodation  for  sleeping  not  valued.  Too  cold,  for 
they  have  no  fij'eplaces  m  the  sleeping  compartments. 
Parker  says  '*  I  would  far  rather  arop  in  with  another 
man."  Out-kitchens  would  not  be  a  benefit  Men  have 
different  tastes,  and  could  not  all  be  suited.  It  has 
never  been  tried.  It  would  be  a  *'  very  unsatisfactory 
thing  "  to  do  away  with  allowances.  Even  as  it  is  there 
is  too  much  food  bought  from  merchant's  carts,  and  a 
good  deal  of  underhand  dealing  in  whisky.  Indefinite 
engagements  would  bring  good  men  and  good  masters 
together,  but,  to  obviate  its  risks,  there  must  be  some 
periodical  way  of  getting  at  men  who  desert  service ; 
power  to  arrest  wages  would  be  the  best.  Wages, 
everything  included,  about  482.  for  married  men.  302. 
in  money,  not  in  allowances.  Single  men  get  342.  to 
362.  in  money.  Foremen  362.  in  money.  Eight  o*clock 
stables  still  the  rule,  would  pay  10s.  extra  than  do  away 
with  it.  Horses  go  five  hours  together  •*  fine."  They 
cannot  be  hurried.  Men  could  not,  therefore,  do  as  much 
in  shorter  hours.  Holidays  are  ^ven  when  asked,  that 
is  the  only  practical  way  of  giying  holidays.  At  har- 
vest men  work  *'  cleek  hours,"  t.e.,  10  full  hourp.  One 
witness  gives  his  men  bs.  extra  while  they  arc  cutting 
for  the  job,  when  leading  meat  and  drink  extra, 
another  gives  6d.  an  hour  for  extra  work.  Belations 
are  pretty  good.  But  men  resent  interference.  They 
look  upon  their  bothy  as  their  **  castle,"  with  which 
the  master  has  no  right  to  meddle.  Eolations  are  more 
kindly  than  they  used  to  be.  A  pair  horse  farm,  70 
acres,  but  there  must  not  be  too  many  of  them  or  coo 
close  together. 
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13.  Andrew  Fraser,  farmer,  Balmedv,  Panbride, 
near  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire,  formerly  a  farm  servant. 
Indefinite  engagements  might  not  do  much  good  in  in- 
ducing men  on  stay,  at  least  single  men.  Their  habits 
of  migration  have  become  so  ingrained.  Besides,  labour 
is  greatly  in  demand,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  faUing 
out  of  employment,  and  the  change  is  easily  made.  I 
pay  men  on  account  of  their  wages,  whenever  they  ask 
it.  None  of  my  men  are  inclined  for  "  ifll  money." 
They  see  that  it  would  be  a  difficulty  about  milk.  Be- 
sides, if  I  am  to  pay  in  money  only,  I  shall  pay  by  the 
hour,  and  men  will  find  that  there  are  many  hours  in 
which  they  are  not  reouired.  Taking  one  day  with 
another  men  do  not  work  more  than  nine  hours  a  day 
all  the  year  round.  No  regular  stables  at  8  o'clock  in 
winter.  Just  one  man  to  look  round.  My  men  always 
get  a  holiday  when  they  ask  it.  The  relations  of  mas- 
ters and  men  are  yery  good.  **  We  'gree  (agree)  fine." 
That  is  the  same  elsewhere.  Very  little  **  distur- 
bance" between  masters  and  men.  Small  crofts 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  farmers,  they  would 
supply  him  with  labourers,  where  now  he  has  to 
use  his  ploughmen,  for  light  work.     I  began  with  a 
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farm  of  100  acres.  It  cost  me  600Z.  to  stock  it,  bnt 
that  was  little  enough.  A  bad  fault  among  our  ser- 
vants is  chat  they  do  not  go  to  church.  A  man  may  be 
no  better  Christian  for  going,  but  it  looks  better.  Our 
minister,  Mr.  Csssar,  is  very  attentive. 

14.  Mr.  David  Hume,  farmer,  has  two  farms  near 
Brechin,  and  two  near  Arbroath,  all  in  Forfarshire. 
When  I  took  a  farm  recently,  I  ofEered  my  men  all 
money,  and  they  would  not  have  it.  I  reckon  my 
houses  to  be  worth  61.  or  7Z. :  coals  and  firewood  as 
driven  2Z.,  and  two  loads  of  potatoes  21.  10s.  I  think 
the  average  in  money  is  above  30Z.  Bothies  are  fairly 
good ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  men  to  use  them  properly. 
On  one  of  witnesse's  Arbroath  farms,  where  five  men 
had  to  be  lodged,  there  were  six  separate  rooms  ;  the 
men  would  not  use  half  of  them.  Men  do  not  eat  now 
such  wholesome  food  as  formerly  ;  hence  they  sufibr 
from  colics.  My  men  stay  fairly  well.  I  would  prefer 
short  engagements;  but  mark  the  result.  Twice  in 
the  last  20  years  work  has  been  stopped  for  fourteen 
weeks  by  frost ;  every  year  it  may  bo  reckoned  at  six 
or  seven  weeks.  We  would  get  rid  of  our  men  for  those 
weeks.  Small  crofts  are  an  advantage  to  large  farmers, 
for  they  would  give  him  cheap  labour ;  but  situated  as 
they  generally  are,  on  poor  land,  they  are  a  poor  job 
for  the  crofter. 

15.  Andrew  Hutcheson,  farmer,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  and  also  in  Strathmore.  Vice -Chairman  of 
the  Perthshire  County  Council.  The  number  of  cot- 
tages is  fairly  sufficient,  and  their  condition  generally 
speaking  is  fair.  The  County  Council  has  not  perhaps 
done  much  directly  towards  improving  cottages  or 
bothies ;  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  their 
powers  cause  manv  things  to  be  done  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  done.  Most  cottages  have  privies. 
Cannot  say  that  they  are  always  used,  and  perhaps 
sanitation  is  none  the  worse  for  this.  Bothies  are  as 
comfortable  as  is  the  accommodation  provided  for 
any  other  class  of  single  young  men,  e.g.,  sailor  in  a 
forecastle.  Their  constrnction  is  much  improved;  in 
many  separate  sleeping  compartments.  Men  are  com ing 
to  appreciate  thus.  Cooking  is  just  as  well  done  when 
the  men  themselves  do  it.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  women  going  into  bothies  while  the  men  are 
there.  They  clean  it  when  the  men  are  out.  Is 
not  sure  that  short  engagements,  i.e.,  indefinite 
engagements  with  short  notice,  month  or  week,  would 
keep  men.  If  it  were  becoming  the  rule,  the  men 
would  run  serious  risks  with  strict  masters.  If  a  man 
fell  ill  his  place  would  bo  filled  at  once,  and  masters 
would  cut  down  their  staff  at  certain  seasons.  Married 
men,  everything  included,  will  get  about  50^  1d«.  in 
the  year.  To  this  falls  to  be  added  the  driving  of  their 
coals  and  sticks.  My  men  also  at  harvest  got  a  gratuity 
of  10«.  Single  men  get  S5L  or  36Z.  in  money.  Grieves 
get  S5l.  to  902.  With  me  they  are  to  some  extent 
sharers  in  profits :  but  this  is  exceptional.  Never  been 
asked  for  all  money;  but  am  willing  to  give  it.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
the  men.  Keeping  up  the  supply  of  milk  for  his  men 
is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  farmer's  business. 
Men  do  not  average  nine  hours  a  day  all  the  year 
round,  and  their  labour  is  much  easier  than  it  used 
to  be.  Harvest,  for  instance,  used  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest  seasons  of  the  year ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  easiest. 
Eight  o'clock  stables  is  no  great  hardship.  At  that 
time  men  are  not  working  long  hours,  for  horsemen 
do  not  work  in  winter  except  by  daylight.  Do  not 
approve  of  system  of  feeding  horse  at  4.30  or  5,  and 
leaving  him  till  5  next  morning.  Men  are  entitled  to 
more  holidays  than  the  average  of  them  get;  but  if 
there  is  to  bo  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  should 
simply  give  so  many  days  in  the  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  beforehand  what  days  those  are  to  be.  To  be 
fully  enjoyed  they  should  be  consecutive.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  men  in  the  business,  the  relations 
of  mascers  and  men  will  compare  favourably  with  those 
prevailing  in  other  trades.  As  a  master  finds  that 
kindness  repays  itself.  Small  crofts  are  a  very  doubtful 
benefit  to  their  holders,  unless  they  are  near  a  town,  so 
that  they  can  go  in  for  dairying,  or  use  their  holding 
more  or  less  like  a  market  garden.  Such  a  man  is 
dependent  on  a  farmer  to  work  his  ground,  and  that 
is  not  always  done  at  the  proper  season,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  crofter  to  get  constant  work  as  an  *'  orra  " 
labourer.  Crofters  in  old  days  combined  their  crofting 
with  handloom  weaving ;  and  now  when  a  crofter  can 
get  pretty  oonstant  work  as  a  quarrier^  &c.,  he  can 
get  along  well  enough.  To  be  worked  to  profit,  a  farm 
must  have  enough  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  work,  and 
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even  these  must  be  cautiously  sot  about.  Anything 
less  is  a. kind  of  slavery.  Take  e.g.,  a  farm  of  4^  acres ; 
the  cost  of  stocking  will  be  4001.  Now  a  large  return 
from  a  farm  under  mixed  husbandry,  after  deductions 
of  feeding  farm  horses,  &c.,  is»6Z.  per  acre.  This  farm 
will  accordingly  give  a  return  of  2401.  Of  this,  rent  takes 
QOl. ;  manures,  feeding  8tufi*s,  &c.,  601. ;  taxes,  smith's 
work,  &c.,  201. :  add  to  this  161.  as  interest  on  the  sum 
invested  in  stocking,  and  of  the  2401.,  only  SOI.  is  left 
to  repay  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  or  it  may  bo  his  wife. 

16.  J.  S.  Johnstone,  farmer,  Fintalich,  near  Muthil, 
in  Perthshire,  farms  300  acres.    Has  managed  land  in 
Forfarshire,  and  is  familiar  with  East  Lothian,  where 
his  father  farmed.    The  cottages  are  much  below  what 
farmers  require  in  point  of  numbers.    They  are  too 
small,   and  many    are  in  need  of  reparation.    They 
consist  of  one  kitchen  and  a  small  room.    There  are 
no  privies  or  outhouses.    None  are  being  built.    The 
bothy  accommodation,  too,  is  very  bad ;  generally  there 
is  only  one  apartment,  whatever  the  number  of  men. 
All    sleep    double.     So  crowded  as  to  be  unhealthy. 
County  Council  does  nothing.    The  consequence  of  the 
inferior  accommodation  is  that  good  servants  will  not 
stay.    Witness  has    brought  men    from   Forfarshire, 
but  they  would  not  stay.  At  first  ploughman  gets  35Z., 
and  lOs.  of  harvest  money ;  with  allowances,  he  gets  in 
all  about  511.  ISe.  Sd.    Single  men  get  from  28Z.  to  30L 
in  money,  in  all  about  wl.    These  rates  are  high  for 
the  district.     We  never  pay  up  in  full,  otherwise  men 
would  go  away.    That  is  due  to  the  bad  housing.    That 
is  at  the  root  of  the    whole  matter.    The  relations 
between  men  and  masters  ai^  pretty  good.    Witness 
gets  plenty  ** orra"  workers  out  of  Muthil.    They  hoe 
by  the  piece,  Hd.  for  100  j'ards ;  at  this  rate  women 
make  2$,  6d.  toSs.  a  dav.    in  harvest  women  get  4d.  an 
hour.     Men    22«.  to  z5a.  a  week.    The  men  in  the 
village  are  largely  employed  as  estate  labourers.   There 
are  a  few  crofters  with  four  to  eight  acres.     Some  of 
them  are  old  farm  servants.    Their  houses  are  pretty 
good.    They  work  at  estate  work. 

17.  William  Macara,  farmer,  200  acres ;  John  Sharp, 
230  acres ;  John  Browulee,  formerly  farm  servant,  now 
farmer,  130  acres ;  Matthew  Mclnnes,  farmer,  200  acres, 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crieff*  and  Muthil,  Perth- 
shire. Not  nearly  enough  cottages  in  the  district.  A 
few  have  been  built  recently ;  but  as  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  system  of  building.  Most  old  houses  are  done, 
and  are  besides  too  small.  The  new  bothies  are  good : 
they  have  generally  one  room  for,  say,  two  men  and  a 
boy.  Some  men  get  fed  in  the  kitchen ;  but  they  sit  in 
the'bothy.  This  is  not  common.  The  men  are  not  easy 
to  please  with  their  meat.  Mr.  Macara's  men  have 
houses  in  Muthil,  to  which  his  farm  is  adjacent.  Men 
very  migratory.  If  accommodation  were  better,  they 
would  stay  better.  Desertion  is  Tar  too  frequent  in  the 
case  of  young  men,  and  some  remedy  should  be  applied. 
A  married  ploughman  gets  32Z.,  one  ton  of  coal  driven, 
18^.,  potatoes  just  as  he  wants  them,  house,  meal,  and 
milk.  He  keeps  pigs;  but  that  not  very  common. 
Single  men  get  22L  to  ZOl.  When  fed  in  kitchen  they 
get  the  lower  scale.  On  the  only  dairy  farm  in  the 
district  the  head  woman  gets  16L  to  18Z. ;  the  other, 
Ibl.  to  161.  in  the  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Eight 
o'clock  stables  are  still  the  rule ;  it  is  better  for  the 
horses;  but  the  most  important  thing  is  that  it  keeps 
the  young  men  at  home.  The  men  do  not  like  it. 
Holidays  are  not  grudged  to  good  men,  but  a  general 
half-holiray  could  not  be  given.  At  harvest  time, 
married  men  get  10».,  or  tiieir  dinner.  Those  that 
are  fed  in  the  kitchen  get  nothing.  Harvest  women 
get4d.  per  hour  ;  at  other  times  get  Is.  4d.,  and  dinner. 
Very  few  small  farms  indeed.  A  pair-horse  farm,  i.e., 
50  acres,  would  cost  from  300^  to  4501.  to  stock.  The 
relations  of  men  and  masters  are  generally  pretty 
friendly ;  ttie  whole  thing  depends  largely  on  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  the  foreman. 

18.  George  Miln,  farmer  in  the  neighbourhaod  of  Houses 
Arbroath,  Forfarshire,  also  solicitor  in  Arbroath.  The  ^^^^ 
supply  of  cottar -houses  is  barely  sufficient ;  the  older 
cottages  are  not  what  they  should  be,  either  in  point 
of  size  or  condition  ;  many  have  earth  floors  and  clay 
walls.  The  County  Council  have  not  condemned  any 
as  unsanitary.  ITie  water  supply  is  generally  good. 
Modem  cottages  have  three  rooms.  Privies  are  used 
where  supplied.  Farms  run  from  100  acres  to  500; 
there  are  a  great  many  between  200  and  300.  Very 
few  pair-horse  farms.  There  are  a  good  many  crofts  Bothies, 
from  5  to  15  acres.    A  great  many  farmers  too  careless 
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about  bothies  ;  men  do  not  reject  or  resent  meaBures  foi 
greater  comfort.  Witness  pays  grieve's  wife  30*.  Der  an- 
num for  sweeping  bothy  daily,  making  beds,  and  occa- 
sionally, once  a  week,  washing  floor.  Never  heard  men 
ask  for  separate  rooms.  The  indefinite  engagement 
is  a  good  idea :  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  do 
engage  by  the  week  or  fortnight.  Masters  would  have 
no  objection  to  payments  running  with  engagement  or 
period  of  warning.  What  they  would  object  to  would 
DO  engagements  for  six  months  and  weekly  payments. 
This  would  facilitate  desertion,  which  is  too  common, 
but  a  short  engagement  would  put  an  end  to  desertion. 
Desertion  is  to  be  excused  in  many  cases,  for  men  go 
home  to  a  place  they  know  nothing  about,  and  find  bad 
accommodation.  A  married  ploughman  will  get  30Z. 
to  33/.,  6i  bolls  of  meal,  equal  to  5/.  48.  Sometimes  16 
gills  of  milk,  sometimes  12  gills  daily  in  winter  and 
half  as  much  again  in  summer,  say  bd.  a  day,  equal  to 
7/.  12«. ;  1,000  yards  of  drill  of  potato*»s,  man  supplying 
seed,  master,  manure  and  labour,  equal  to  3/. ;  house 
6/. ;  total  60/.  16$.  to  53/.  168.  Single  men,  often  not 
of  full  strength  when  they  begin,  l>egin  with  25/.  6«., 
and  go  up  to  35/.  68.  Single  men  sell  a  large  quantity 
of  meal.  Never  heard  a  complaint  as  to  quality  cf 
meal.  Where  farmers'  wives  are  very  economical, 
occasionally  complaints  that  milk  is  too  thin.  There 
is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  little  "dodging"  in 
that  way,  i.e.,  the  milk  is  to  some  extent  skimmed  milk, 
and  not  all  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Taking  the 
whole  year  round,  one  day  with  another,  men  do  not 
work  nine  hours.  Nonsense  to  say  as  much  work  could 
be  done  in  nine  hours.  Eight  o'clock  stables  are  not 
necessary.  The  half-holiday  is  quite  feasible,  except 
in  the  busy  times.  Orra  labourers  get  3^.  6d.  to  4«. ; 
women  1«.  6d.  per  day.  At  potato  lifting  2«.  Get  a 
good  supply  from  village  of  Auchmithie.  .  Crofters  do 
where  there  are  quarries,  &c.  for  them  to  work  at. 
There  may  be  employment  for  him  from  the  farmers, 
in  some  cases,  but  the  families  of  crofters  do  not  do 
much  to  help  the  farmers  :  the  girls  especially, 
who  are  of  a  superior  class,  go  into  domestic  service. 
Still  if  properly  placed,  and  if  there  are  not  too  many 
of  them,  the  crofters  may  make  a  fair  livelihood.  They 
must  be  prepared  for  the  sake  of  the  independence  and 
the  home  to  sacrifice  some  comfort. 

19.  David   Morgan,  County   Councillor  for  Forfar- 
shire, farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath,  For- 
farshire, and  at  Errol,  Perthshire.     Twelve  gills  is  the 
ordinan^  allowance  of  milk,  and  one  ton  of  potatoes, 
which  I  value  at  21.  lOs.     It  is  very  exceptional  indeed 
that  the  milk  should  not  be  of  the  best  quality ;  such  a 
thing  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of.     One  young  man  with 
mo  gets  40/.  in  money  and  allowances.     Houses  cost 
135/.  to  build,  are  recently  built,  and  are  good.     There 
is  a  fair  supply  ;  here  I  have  six  for  nine  ploughmen, 
at  Errol  five  for  nine  ploughmen.     That  is  as  much  as 
is  necessary.    The  best  cottages  are  a  bat  and  a  ben 
with  closet.     Some  are  made  with  upstairs  room,  but 
that  is  not  so  satisfactory.    Many  men  seem  to  prefer 
the  old  style  of  bothy  to  the  now,  with  separate  rooms, 
e.g.  in  my  bothy,   formerly  a  cottage,  I  had  to  bring 
the  beds  into  the  kitchen.     There  are  still  a  good  many 
insufficient  cottages  and  bothies.     The  County  Council 
pay  attention  to  what  is  absolutely  insanitary,  c.^.,  pig- 
styes,  &c.,  but  cottages  are  not  reported  as  positively 
unhealthy.     Even  married  men  move  a  great  deal  very 
much  for  the  sake  of  change  apparently,  for  they  do  so 
even  when  Wiip?es  and  house  are  changed  for  the  worse. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  indefinite  engagements  with 
month's  warning :  first,  it  could  hardly  apply  to  married 
men  with  houses  ;  next,  it  would  free  farmer  from  his 
obligation  to  pay  wages  during  sickness,  and  again,  if 
you  get  down  to  shorter  periods  of  notice,  it  might  be 
that  servants  would  find  themselves  out  of  work  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time.     A  Saturday  half-holiday 
would  not  be  j)os8ible,  and  Saturday  afternoon  not  a 
good  day,  lor  with  the  long  rest  horses  would  be  apt  to 
suffer  from  col ic  or  thickening  in  the  logs.     Iloliduys 
had  better  be  matter  of  arrangement.     At  present  they 
get  Christmas,  Whit  Sunday,  iind  Martinmas  terms, 
and  a  summer  holiday,  and  two  or  three  days  besides. 
They   get  holidays  when  they   ask.      Small   holdings 
cannot  be  held  by  a  servant  while  in  service.     On  crofts 
there  would  be  country  employment  found  for  a  few, 
but  a  few  only,     between  5  or  6  and  50  acres  is  a  mere 
slavery.     To  stock  50  acres  will  cost  350/.  or  400/.    Can- 
not pay  higher  rent  unless  he  gets  his  family  to  work, 
and  nas  advantage  of  proximity  to  town.     There  is  no 
grave  discontent,  never  any   serious  misunderstanding 
between  masters  and  men. 
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20.  T.  Niooll,  fanner  at  Littleton,  near  Kirriemuir, 
Forfarshire.  Several  farms  of  600  acres  in  district. 
Not  many  small  farms;  a  few  crofts.  Has  no  ob* 
jection  to  indefinite  engagements.  There  might  with 
advantage  be  more  cottages.  All  these  are  fully  occn- 
pied.  County  Council  of  no  use  in  looking  after  old 
nouses.  In  many  cases  they  are  defective.  Some  new 
houses  are  being  built,  and  some  old  houses  have  been 
thrown  together.  The  old  houses  in  many  cases  had 
one  room  only;  all  now  have  two,  and  some  a  bed- 
closet  besides.  Bothies  are  the  rule:  they  are  im- 
proving, but  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  farmers  that 
interference  by  them  with  the  bothies  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  men  as  an  impertinence.  Most  bothies 
have  now  separate  sleeping  places  for  each  man.  A 
ploughman  (married)  gets  30/.  in  money.  Meal  6 J 
bolls,  equal  to  5/.  48.  Milk  16  gills  all  the  year  round, 
equal  to  4d.  per  day,  equal  to  6/.  a  year.  700  yards  of 
potatoes,  say  equal  to  21.  10«.  House  41.  Total  477.  148. 
Besides  that  the  farmer  drives  the  coal.  A  single  man 
gets  33/.  and  12  gills  of  milk.  He  sells  a  good  deal  of 
his  meal;  generally  sells  it  privately.  Farmer  pays 
the  highest  price  for  meal  for  his  men.  Witness  has 
never  been  told  thai,  men  would  prefer  "  all  money." 
No  farmers  pay  all  money,  but  never  yet  met  a  farmer 
who  would  not  prefer  it.  Orra  labourers  very  difficult 
to  get,  and  but  for  self-binders  even  at  harvest  there 
would  of  late  years  have  been  serious  difficulty.  At 
harvest  engaged  servants  get  an  allowance  of  Ss.  Not 
much  extra  work  is  asked  for  or  given.  Women  get 
7d.  per  hour  and  a  little  milk.  Men  6/.,  with  milk  ^id 
meal  in  some  cases.  Stables  at  eight  now  given  up. 
Ploughmen  in  winter  work  with  the  light ;  bam  work 
is  done  by  the  grieve  and  women,  if  they  can  be  got. 
Many  days  it  is  difficult  to  get  work  for  men.  Bfalf- 
holidays  might  be  given  on  Saturdays  in  summer.  But 
if  hours  are  to  be  shortened,  the  same  quantity  of  work 
cannot  be  done  ;  there  is  no  slack  working  at  present. 
There  are  not  enough  small  farms ;  the  cost  of  stocking 
may  bo  put  at  8/.  per  acre.  It  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  small  farms :  buildings  could  be 
put  up  with  the  assistance  of  Government  loans,  but 
the  helpers  would  require,  in  order  to  give  security  for 
repayment,  to  bo  put  in  the  position  of  feuars.  Small 
farmers  cannot  bring  more  out  of  their  farms.  Taking 
into  account  that  they  have  to  pay  no  wages  to  them- 
selves and  the  members  of  their  family,  they  may  bo 
able  to  pay  a  little  more  rent,  but  their  farms  are  not 
more  productive.  For  crofts  the  competition  is  too 
fierce,  and  the  rents  therefore  too  high.  Belations  of 
men  and  masters  are  as  a  rule  very  friendly,  particu- 
larly when  the  men  get  married  and  are  a  little  while 
in  same  place. 

21.  Robert  Norrie,  farmer  in  Egypt  near  Farnell, 
Forfarshire,  formerly  a  farm  servant  now  farms 
137  acres.  It  cost  witness  800/.  to  stock  his  farm  ;  if 
it  had  been  good  it  would  have  cost  1,000 1.  Fifty  to 
60  acres  is  the  best  size  of  holding  for  a  farm  servant 
to  aspire  to;  a  smaller  holding  might  do  in  good 
ground,  but  as  they  are  generally  situated  they  are  no 
use  to  them.  Thero  are  a  good  many  such  holdings  in 
my  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  rather  an  incumbrance 
to  those  that  have  them.  The  ploughman's  condition 
is  much  improved ;  at  my  first  engagement  40  years 
ago,  I  had  18/. ;  men  get  32/.  to  36/.  now.  Farmers 
are  kinder  than  they  used  to  be.  Formerly  men  would 
often  get  **  a  slap  i'  the  lug ;"  nothing  of  thiat  kind  now. 
Bothies  might  be  improved ;  some  are  very  nice. 
Some  are  rather  cold  m  winter ;  men  sleep  together 
for  warmth.  If  men  get  allowances  abolished,  •*  it  will 
be  the  biggest  mistake  a  ploughman  ever  made,  but  it 
will  be  better  for  the  farmers."  Support  short  engage- 
ments, they  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  bad  men. 
All  the  best  men  now  are  engaged  at  the  registry  or 
by  advertisement ;  the  feeing  market  has  nothing  like 
the  importance  it  used  to  have. 

22.  David  Ogilvic,  farmer  noar  Arbroath,  Forfar- 
shire, and    D.  Grieve,    farm   manager,    Hospitalfield, 

near  Arbroath.    Pretty  well  supplied  with   cottages,  S^!^iy. 
which   are   mostly  new.     Water   supply  pretty   good. 
Two  rooms  and  closet.     Some  of  the  older  cottages, 
small.     Furnishing   will  cost   12/.    In    many   bothies  Bothies- 
there  is  a  separate  room  for  each,  and  it  is  used ;  a 
woman  cleans  them  every  day.    The  way  in  which  a 
bothy  is  kept  depends  very  much  upon  the  foreman. 
Servants,  esjiecially  young  men,  change  a  great  deal.  Migrations. 
but  that  is  not  a  bad  thing,  for  young  men  must  always 
be  looking  out  for  promotion.    Indefinite  engagements  Indefinite 
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point  the  witneeses  differ.)  Agree  that  wages  will  be 
from  50Z.  to  53i.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  17  married  men. 
They  all  had  their  wages  fully  paid  up  before  last  term. 
They  get  money  when  they  want  it.  Almost  all  keep 
pigs,  but  very  few  poult^.  Taking  the  whole  year 
over,  men  do  not  work  nine  hours  a  day.  Eight  o'clock 
st^ables  are  not  necessary,  if  horses  are  cleaned  when 
they  are  brought  in.  Serrants  get  with  witnesses  about 
12  days  holidays  in  the  year ;  this  is  a  thing  that  is 
best  left  to  arrangement.  Some  small  farmers  do  well ; 
.  but  a  small  farmer  cannot  pay  higher  rent  than  a  large 
iarmer.  It  will  take  101.  per  acre  to  stock  farm.  Some 
small  crofbs  might  do,  and  would  produce  a  hardy  race, 
but  very  often  3iey  have  a  miserable  existence.  They 
are  dependent  on  farmers  to  work  their  crofts,  and 
accordingly  they  are  often  not  worked  in  proper  season. 
Less  dimculty  between  farmers  and  servants  than 
between  other  employers  and  labourers.  No  gi*ave 
spirit  of  discontent. 

23.  Henry  Prain,  farmer  in  the  Carse  of  Oowrie, 
Perthshire.  The  relations  between  masters  and  men 
are  fairly  good,  but  all  masters  do  not  take  the  interest 
they  might  in  their  servants,  nor  do  the  servants  on 
the  other  hand  show  that  heartiness  or  care*  in  their 
work  that  they  might.  They  do  not  respect  their  own 
word,  and  break  their  engagements  too  often.  Bothies 
have  a  demoralising  effect.  The  preference  which 
young  men  have  for  them,  as  giving  them  greater 
'  *  independence,"  often  means  that  they  are  removed 
from  all  superintendence,  and  have  opportunity,  e.g.,  for 
absence  ab  nights.  The  meal  and  milk  which 'plough- 
men get  is  of  the  verv  best ;  the  men  know  that.  If 
there  be  a  thrifty  wife  m  the  cottage,  she  will  give  her 
husband  skimmed  milk  with  his  porridge,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  have  enough  cream  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter.  Orofts  will  be  useful,  first,  where  they  can 
be  nsed  more  or  less  as  gardens ;  e.g.,  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  four  or  five  mOes  from  Dundee,  has  4  acres, 
paying  SI.  per  acre.  He  rears  strawberries,  goose- 
fcerries,  &c.,  and  brings  them  into  town ;  second,  where 
the  crofter  has  some  other  employment,  e.g.,  is  a  black- 
smith ;  or  third,  where  he  can  get  steadjr  agricultural 
work  from  large  farmers.  The  best  holdmgs,  however, 
for  laird  and  tenant  are  between  40  and  100  acres. 
Stated  holidays  would  be  a  very  great  evil.  Witness 
has  never  had  any  complaints  from  men  about  not 
getting  holidays. 

24.  John  Bintoul,  farmer,  232  acres,  one  mile  from 
Crieff,.  Perthshire.  Has  for  farm  buildings  in  part  the 
buildings  of  an  old  distillery.  Three  married  men  with 
families  live  in  one  house;  each  family  has  a  good- 
sized  room  and  a  bed-closet.  There  are  all  the  neces- 
sary outhouses.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  "pretty 
far  through."  In  the  bothy,  which  also  is  an  old 
building,  there  are  three  men,  and  sometimes  four. 
There  are  two  rooms  in  it.  It  is  only  in  fair  repair. 
Cannot  say  anything  as  to  cottages  or  bothies  in  district 
generally.  Orra  workers  come  from  Crieff,  and  give  a 
fair  supply  of  labour.  Women  generally ;  they  get 
Is.  6d.  a  day,  and  in  harvest  id.  an  hour.  A  married 
ploughman  gets  33Z.  in  money,  and  mine  gets  2  tons  of 
coal  and  10«.  in  harvest.  Single  men  get  291.  in  money. 
Not  in  favour  of  indefinite  engagements ;  has  seen  it 
at  work  in  England,  where  a  week's  notice  is  given 
and  payments  are  weekly.  Men  then  take  advantage 
of  their  masters  at  particular  seasons.  Work  is  so 
plentiful  and  labourers  so  scarce  that  men  will  leave 
their  places  for  any  trifling  cause,  and  do  not  keep  an 
engagement  unless  it  suits  them.  Arrestment  of  wages 
should  be  possible.  Give  choice  of  money  for  meal. 
Money  is  generally  taken.  Within  half  a  mile  of  grocer's 
shop.  We  work  9}  hours,  and  have  8  o'clock  stables 
in  winter.  Till  recently  the  hours  were  10  hours.* 
The  same  work  is  not  overtaken  in  9i.  Ton  cannot 
hnrry  a  horse,  and  you  cannot  make  a  man  work  every 
minute  of  his  time  ;  a  diminution  of  hours,  therefore, 
means  just  so  much  less  work.  The  8  o'clock  stables 
is  the  best  plan  for  the  horses. 

25.  John  Shepherd,  farmer,  at  Oraigton,  near  Car- 
noustie, Forfarshire,  20  acres.  Rent,  27Z.  10»,  Alex. 
Paterson,  farmer,  at  Mossend,  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire, 
25  acres,  181.  Both  formerly  farm  servants.  These 
witnesses  do  some  carting  in  summer  time.  They  em- 
ploy  no  labour.  Shepherd  keeps  one  horse  and  works 
**  in  "  with  another,  %.e„  works  by  arrangement.  Pater- 
son keeps  two  horses  for  busy  seasons,  and  then  gets 
rid  of  one.      Small  orofts,  i.e.,  5  to  10  acres,  would  be 
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beneficial  on  the  proper  places,  near  quarries,  or  else- 
where, where  the  crofter  could  get  work.  Shepherd 
spent  lOl.  per  acre  in  stocking,  Paterson  only  bl.  Dif- 
ference partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Shepherd's  land  is 
better.  As  regards  payment  aU  in  money,  servants 
are  better  as  they  are.  They  would  be  very  foolish  '*  to 
let  the  milk  away."  Those  who  advocate  the  change 
know  nothing  about  it ;  they  either  have  no  personal 
experience,  or  it  serves  them  to  *'get  up  a  cry." 
Shepherd  has  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  quality 
of  the  milk  and  the  meal ;  it  is  not  common,  but  he  has 
known  it.  Paterson  never  had  any  cause  to  complain. 
More  cottages  are  needed,  not  enough  for  married 
ploughmen.  Bothies  are  improved,  but  there  should  be 
separate  sleeping  places  for  each  man.  Men  do  not  in 
general  resent  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bothy  in 
order,  but  you  will  sometimes  find  the  men  locking  the 
bothy  and  taking  away  the  key.  The  relations  of  mas- 
ters and  men  vary  according  to  their  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  an  indefinite 
engagement.  The  best  way  is  as  at  present,  but  men 
should  be  paid  every  month,  a  month's  wages  being 
kept  in  hand.  A  thrifty  man  should  save  nearly  201.  a 
year. 

26.  Mr.  James  Smith,  farmer,  Findowrie,  near 
Brechin,  Forfarshire.  County  grows  barley,  turnips, 
grass,  and  cattle.  The  farms  are  large.  Some  between 
600  and  700  acres.  Great  many  about  300  acres.  Not 
many  pair-horse  farms  (70  acres).  The  last  are  increas- 
ing, at  least  not  decreasing.  Small  hamlets  of  crof- 
ters, not  much  assistance  to  farmers  as  labourers,  but 
tbey  do  a  little  work,  and  are  a  useful  class  in  the 
country.  The  cost  of  stocking  is  not  less  than  lOl.  per 
acre.  A  farm  of  30  acres  is  the  best  size  for  small 
holdings.  Anything  less  is  in  many  cases  a  burden. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottar  houses,  and  they  are  very 
good.  They  have  a  but  and  ben,  large  rooms,  and  one 
bed-closet  with  privies,  &c.,  outside.  They  cost  from 
1501.  to  160Z.  Bothies  are  the  rule  for  the  single  men, 
and  in  this  quarter  are  very  good.  In  some  separate 
sleeping  compartments  a  married  horseman  gets,  on  an 
average,  301.  in  money,  a  house,  &c.,  equal  to  4Z. ;  milk, 
one  pint  (12  gills),  in  winter  value  4(i.  and  one  and 
a  half-pints  in  summer,  value  6d.,  say  71.  for  the  year  ; 
meal,  6i  bolls,  at  168.,  equal  to  6L  48. ;  fire,  a  ton  of 
coal  driven,  equal  to  11, ;  potatoes,  a  load,  i.e.,  about  a 
ton,  equal  to  21. ;  total,  491.  A  grieve  will  have  from 
35Z.  to  401.  in  money.  A  cattleman  has  the  same  as  a 
ploughman.  Single  men,  ploughmen,  get  35 Z.  in  money, 
12  gills  of  milk  aU  the  year,  equal  to  5L  ISs.  The  same 
allowance  of  meal,  half  of  it  being  commonly  given  in 
money,  equal  to  5Z.  4s. ;  total,  461.  2s.,  and  the  lodging 
and  fire  in  the  bothy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
milk  if  not  given  by  master.  '*  I  have  said,  and  I  am 
willing  at  any  time  to  do  it,  that  I  will  pay  all  money, 
but  will  sell  my  cows.'*  The  demand  would  be 
irregular,  and  it  would  pay  no  farmer  to  keep  cows. 
Evening  stables  are  being  done  away  with.  In  winter 
horsemen  do  no  work  till  7.30 ;  they  stop  at  11.30  and 
do  not  work  at  anything  after  dark.  Cattlemen  get  no 
Sunday  in  winter.  Farm  servants  are  a  fine,  generous, 
sober  set  of  men.  The  regulations  between  them  and 
their  masters,  I  think,  are  improving.  Masters  take 
more  interest  in  them  than  they  did. 

27.  George  Young,  farmer,  Panluthie,  450  acres 
between  Carnoustie  and  Arbroath.      County  Councillor 

for  Forfarshire.  County  Council  look  after  cottages,  Cottnxcs. 
but  there  are  not  many  on  the  Dalhousie  Estates  that 
call  for  interference.  In  some  cases  pigsties  too  near 
houses  have  been  removed  and  the  like.  Bothies  are  Bothies. 
improving,  and  men  are  more  anxious  to  keep  their 
bothies  in  a  good  state ;  separate  sleeping  places  are 
coming  to  be  appreciated.  Witness  pays  up  in  full 
every  six  months,  and  never  had  a  case  of  desertion. 
Indefinite  engagements  would  not  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment. Has  two  croftors  near  farm.  Their  families 
are  employed  all  the  year  round,  women  at  Is.  4d.  per 
day ;  extra  pay  at  harvest  and  potato- lifting.  The  men 
are  employed  themselves  at  special  seasons,  and  in 
summer  break  stones  and  do  drainage  jobs.  They 
might  in  some  places  get  continuous  work  from  farmers, 
but  it  is  doubtful.  Between  these  small  crofts  and 
farms  of  50  acres  holdings  are  unprofitable,  unless  they 
are  contiguous  and  can  work  together.  I  give  my 
men  a  weekly  half-holiday  for  a  few  weeks  before  har- 
vest ;  the  single  men  took  it,  but  the  married  men  went 
on  with  their  work  as  usual.  Farm  servants  are  *  h  bta  f 
most  respectable  class  ;  no  class  of  working  men  drink  clan.  ^ 
less. 
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28.  James  Armit,  President  of  the  Meigle  Branch  of 
the  Ploughmen's  Union ;  Alex.  Buchan,  shepherd ; 
David  Johnstone,  labourer ;  John  Mcintosh,  cattleman ; 
James  Gow,  shepherd;  and  18  ploughmen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  on  the  borders  of  Perthshire 
and  Forfarshire.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  houses,  and 
they  are  bad  in  the  main,  too  low,  too  few  rooms. 
Many  are  just  one  apartment,  which  is  divided  into  two 
by  the  furniture.  Few  of  the  old  houses  have  more 
than  a  but  and  a  ben.  A  man  should  have  two  rooms 
besides  the  kitchen.  The  bed-closet  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
bedroom.  The  cost  of  furnishing  a  house  may  be  put  at 
35i.  to  401.  If  there  were  mere  houses  they  should  be  held 
from  the  laird,  but  at  present  that  could  not  be  worked. 
Neither  can  short  engagements  be  applied  to  married 
men  while  houses  are  so  scarce.  Otherwise  indefinite 
engagements  would  be  good  with  fortnight's  notice  and 
fortnightly  payment.  Men  are  not  afraid  of  being 
turned  oft.  Bothies  are  improving,  but  still  a  gooa 
many  old  bothies  with  only  one  room.  Seen  nine  men 
in  one  room.  Now,  however,  frequently  separate  rooms, 
or  at  least  one  for  every  two.  If  the  botny  is  cleaned 
regularly,  and  the  fire  lighted,  men  want  nothing  more. 
A  married  ploughman  gets  32Z.  in  money ;  meal,  52.  4».; 
milk,  16  gills,  61.  10«. ;  ton  of  potatoes,  II.  10«. ;  and 
house,  4/.;  total  491.  48.  Then  firewood  is  driven. 
Never  heard  any  complaints  about  meal.  Sometimes 
milk  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  but  that  is  not  the 
fermer's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  housewife.  A  pig  is 
generally  kept,  but  poultry  not  allowed.  Ten  hours  is  the 
rule.  Man  and  horse  could  do  as  much  in  nine.  Some 
have  tried  it,  and  are  satisfied  that  as  much  is  done  in 
nine  hours.  In  winter,  when  nine  hours  is  necessarily 
the  limit,  most  work  is  done.  In  plenty  of  places  a 
half-holiday  once  a  week  is  given  already  at  certain 
seasons.  A  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  profit  in  having  a  croft  under  60  acres.  Some 
think  a  few  dispersed  over  the  country  would  be  bene- 
ficial, others  think  they  are  a  mere  burden.  On  a  small 
farm  not  so  much  waste  ;  a  man,  for  the  sake  of  inde- 
pendence, too,  will  work  harder,  and  sacrifice  a  good 
deal.  That  joined  to  the  competition  sends  up  the 
rents ;  the  only  cure  irt  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  holdings.  A  man  could  not  enter  on  a  50-acro  farm 
with  less  than  3002.    That  is  little  enough. 

29.  James  Arthur,  Grieve ;  John  Macintosh,  plough- 
man ;  William Petrie,  ploughman  ;  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meigle,  on  the  borders  of  Perthshire  and 
Forfarshire.  There  are  *'not  neer*'  enough  houses, 
and  some  are  **gey"  bad.  The  water  supply  is  a 
disgi^ace.  They  should  be  held  from  the  laird,  but  there 
must  first  be  more  of  them.  Bothies  should  be  better 
cleaned  out.  That  is  there  chief  fault.  Men  would 
value  separate  accommodation  if  it  could  be  got.  The 
reason  it  is  not  occupied  in  cases  where  it  is  supplied  is 
that  the  farmer  grudges  separate  bedding.  Engage- 
ments should  be  terminable  on  short  notice,  with  wages 
paid  every  month  or  every  week.  Not  afraid  of  falling 
out  of  work  during  storms  in  winter.  Farmers  could 
not  get  rid  of  men.  On  certain  farms  in  neighbourhood 
men  are  engaged  by  the  week,  and  it  works  well.  In 
some  places  at  harvest  men  get  extra  money,  in  some 
extra  meat.  ISight  o'clock  stables  in  winter  are  still 
the  rule.  That  is  a  hardship,  in  winter  men  work  nine 
hours  in  field.  The  day  should  be  of  that  length  all 
the  year  round.  On  some  farms  it  is  the  rule,  and  as 
much  work  is  done.  Only  four  or  five  holidays  in  the 
year.  There  might  be  a  half-holiday  every  Saturday 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  harvest-time.  Men  aro 
as  efficient  in  every  way  as  ever  they  were.  Belations 
are  fairly  good.  Where  there  are  good  men  and  good 
masters  things  go  well.  One  witness  says, "  I  never  fell 
in  with  a  bad  master  yet."  Small  crofts  would  be  very 
useful  to  farmers.  A  couple  of  crofts  at  hand  woulS. 
save  a  large  farmer  a  pair  of  horses,  i,e.,  if  the  crofts 
were  let  to  men  who  would  be  available  for  farming 
work,  not  to  tradesmen,  &c.  Crofts  can  be  worked  to 
greater  profit.  Large  farms  "hash  a  lot;  destroy  a 
lot."    On  small  farms  everything  is  gathered  up. 

30.  William  Bell,  ploughman ;  John  Cameron, 
ploughman;  John  McLaren,  formerly  a  ploughman, 
now  farms  27  acres ;  all  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Perth- 
shire. More  houses  for  ploughmen  are  much  wanted, 
A  good  many  are  too  old,  some  not  large  enough,  some 
whose  floors  are  sunk  in  the  clay  and  therefore  damp ; 
some  have  only  one  room  and  a  closet ;  two  rooms  and 
two  closets  proper  size.    Houses  are  not  worth  41.  a 


Tear.  Bothies  are  improving,  still  some  are  pretty 
bad.  Sometimes  only  one  room  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
but  onljr  two  men  in  such.  Eight  men,  however,  wul 
be  put  m  two  rooms.  There  should  be  separate  rooms, 
one  for  each  man.  Some  men  are  very  careless,  but 
thev  would  appreciate  this,  and  would  also  Uke  tiie 
bothy  regularly  cleaned  out.  Farmers  take  very  little 
oversight  of  the  men's  quarters.  Men  make  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  farmer's  visits  unless  he  comes  bemnd 
their  backs.  There  is  not  much  friendly  feeling 
between  the  big  farmers  and  the  men.  There  is  "  peace, 
and  nothing  more."  Masters  stand  aloof  from  men, 
and  their  relations  are  purely  commercial,  e.g.,  there 
is  only  one  farmer  in  tho  district  who  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Ploughmen's  Society,  though  many 
have  been  asked  to  belong  to  it.  There  is  no  other 
Union  in  the  district.  Inere  should  be  regular  pay- 
ments once  a  month  or  once  a  fortnight.  There  would 
be  no  objection  to  keeping  a  month's  pay  in  hand,  but 
mjen  should  have  a  right  to  payment  once  a  montL 
Now  they  have  to  ask  for  it  Would  not  object  to  pre- 
sent engagements,  viz. :  for  vear  and  six  months.  There 
is  no  cause  to  complain  of  allowances.  Grencral  opinion 
they  are  better  than  all  money.  Only  heard  of  one 
oomnlaint  as  to  meal  in  tiie  Carse  in  33  years.  **  Plough- 
men s  meal "  means  the  best  meaL  A  married  man 
gets  33Z.  in  money ;  meal  say  52.  4a.,  milk  12  gills,  say 
61;  potatoes  two  bolls,  say  11. ;  house  SI.  10«.;  total 
48Z.  I4s.  Single  men  get  alx>ut  the  same  money.  Eight 
o'clock  stables  are  still  the  rule ;  there  is,  however,  no 
great  difficulty  most  days  in  cleaning  horses  when  they 
come  in.  Some  days  they  might  have  to  stand  a  little, 
and  on  all  occasions  some  one  man  should  look  round. 
On  this  heavv  land  nine  hours  is  as  much  as  man  and 
horse  can  work.  Mr.  McLaren,  who  works  for  himself, 
does  no  more.  A  good  many  men  still  have  to  cut 
grass  in  the  morning  before  taking  the  horses  out,  and 
that  is  considered  a  hardship.  It  is  given  up  now  in 
many  places.  In  summer  here  the  horses  are  not  out. 
When  it  is  not  done  in  the  morning,  some  one  man  does 
it  through  the  day.  A  croft  of  less  than  10  acres  will 
do,  if  it  is  in  good  land,  and  conveniently  situated. 
The  next  size  that  is  likely  to  be  profitable  is  a  pair- 
horse  farm,  i.e.,  40  acres  of  black  land,  or  50  in  clay. 
There  is  not  so  much  waste  in  a  small  fiEirm.  The  rate 
of  rent  will  be  30«.  in  place  of  25^.,  the  rate  on  other 
farms.  5Z.  an  acre  will  stock  a  farm  well  enough,  with- 
out starving  it  in  any  way. 

31.  James  Blair,  Grieve ;  Charles  Strachan,  Grieve ; 
Peter  Kerr,  Grieve;  David  Low,  Grieve;  Charles 
Strachan,  ploughman;  all  in  neighbourhood  of  Brechin, 
Forfarshire.  Agree  in  estimating  ploughmen's  wages 
at  about  492.  Cottages  are  plentuul  enough,  and  some 
are  standing  empty.  Countjr  Council  are  keeping 
their  eyes  on  cottages.  Bothies  are  preferred.  Men 
would  not  stay  in  a  kitchen.  They  would  not  care 
about  having  cooking  done  for  them.  Married  men 
would  not  taKe  lodgers.  The  bothies  in  some  cases  are 
too  small.  That  is  their  chief  fault.  ^'  If  we  lost  oor 
allowance  we  would  lose  our  best  friend."  One  of  the 
witnesses  states  that  his  master  ordered  him  to  fee 
men  '*  all  in  money."  He  could  not  get  a  man.  Most 
married  men  are  engaged  by  advertisement  or  registry. 
Monthly  engagements  and  monthly  payments  desired. 
A  master  could  not  do  without  servants,  or  any  of 
them,  for  a  month.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has  succeeded,  but  it  would  not  do  for 
married  men.  In  winter  only  work  while  it  is  light. 
In  bad  weather  clean  harness.  Nine  hours  all  the 
year  round  should  be  the  rule.  As  much  work  would 
be  done.  In  February,  when  light  gives  you  nine 
hours,  most  work  is  done.  If  nine  hours  conceded, 
half-holiday  not  wanted.  Not  many  places  of  50  to 
70  acres.  More  are  required.  Smaller  places  do  not 
do.  They  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
There  is  an  International  Ploughmen's  Society,  a  benefit 
society,  in  the  district.  The  Federal  Union  has  never 
taken  hold. 
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32.  William  Blyth,  ploughman,  near  Dunblane, 
Perthshire.  Servants  are  almost  all  engaged  from 
Martinmas  to  Martinmas.  They  get  instalments  of 
wages  when  they  ask  for  them,  both  married  and 
single,  but  are  not  fully  paid  up  even  at  half-year. 
Favours  engagement  for  year,  and  monthly  pay- 
ments. Tbat  is  sometimes  done ;  has  had  it  himself, 
and  it  should  always  be  the  case.  Leading  men  are 
engaged  by  advertisement,  but  that  is  not  common. 
For  self,  would  prefer  money  for  alL  Masters  also  ^^l^ . 
would  prefer  it,  for  it  would  save  them  trouble.    It 
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nsight  ]wt  do  in*  oatljdiig  districtB.  It  is  exceptional 
that  there  should  He'^ftny  fault  to  find  with  the  ^[Uality 
of  the  allowanoeB.  EfWiing  stables-  are  a  hardship,  and 
coold  be  done  away  with.  As*  mnch  work  oonld  be 
done  in  nine  honrs  as  is  now  done  in  nine  and  a-half. 
When  there  is  only  a  panse  fur  one  and  a-half  honre  at 
mid-day  horses  do  not  get  properly  rested.  Has 
worked  hotk  systems,  and  is  satisfied  vhat  tike  extra 
half-hour^s  work  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  If  yon 
avoid  seed-time  and  harvest,  half^'holidays  might  be 
arranged.  The  precise  day  would  be  a -matter  for 
masters  and  men  to  ac^jnst.  Houses  should  be  held 
from  the  laird.  The  present  system  givei>  a  hard 
master  too  nracb  power,  and  witness  haa  seen  one  v«ry 
hard  caso  of  a  married  servant  dismissed  in  a  momMit 
for  disobedience  to  orders,  and  turned  out  of  house. 
There  are  some  damp  old  houses  in  the  district  that  are 
also  too  small.  The  cottages  might  be  bett-er  looked 
after,  and  there  ore  hardly  enough  of  t^em.  It  will 
i4^e  80^  to  furnish  a  house.  There  ore  both  botldes 
and  kitchens  in  the  district.  Bothy  is  preferable.  A 
man  is  more  his  own  master.  There  is  a  greBii  im- 
provement in  bothies,  and  in  the  way  they  are  kept. 
Men  prefer  to  have  a  room  for  each  psrir.  They  do  not 
object  to  the  bothy  being  cleaned,  but  they  often  look 
it  to  prevent  servant  from  meddling  with  their  things. 
Men  prefer  preparing  their  own  food.  Then  they  get 
what  they  each  like.  A  pair-horse  farm  is  very 
desirable  for  a  farm  servant.  It  could  be  stocked  for 
1001.    "  At  least,  I  would  venture  it." 

88.  David  Donald,  ploughman,  near  Carnoustie., 
There  are  enough  houses,  and  their  condition  is  fair. 
In  the  old  houses  there  is  no  division  into  separate 
rooms  at  all.  Bothies  are  much  improved.  Kow  ,fair 
over  all.  Men  like  separate  rooms,  where  they  ,can 
keep  their  own  goods.  Has  been  in  places  where  ifpi^ 
would  not  let  woman  in  ip  clean  bothy,  but  the  n^bre 
sensible  appreciate  a  woman's  assistance  ip.  cleaning 
and  in  lighting  fire  for  them.  *'  If  you  liave  a  just 
man,  I  never  saw  but  that  the  master  was  just.**  On 
the  other  band,  men  stay  well  where  they  are  well 
treated.  Indefinite  engagements  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  married  men.  But  men  should  get  their 
money  every  month,  and  could  then  go  into  a  cheap 
market.  A  man  does  not  like  to  have  to  ask  for  money 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  In  one  place  witness  was  paid 
every  week,  and  never  was  better.  If  a  man  was 
*•  far  out** — i.e.,  in  the  country — it  never  would  do> to 
give  him  all  money.  Has  heard  occasional  complaints 
about  milk  and  meal,  but  thinks  they  were  **ju8t  a 
piece  of  folly."  Agrees  that  wages  will,  everything 
included,  exceed  50 L  Ite<^kons  the  value  of  potato 
allowance  at  3Z.  Witness  has  a  small  holding  of  three 
acres,  with  a  house.  Holds  it  from  farmer,  and  gets 
10^,  or  thereby,  less  wages.  Is  bound  to  keep  two 
workers,  who  get  constant  work  from  the  farmer. 
There  are  barely  enough  buildings  on  my  holding. 
Such  a  croft,  or  say  five  acres,  held  from  the  laird,  and 
not  from  the  farmer,  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 
The  crofter  would  get  constant  work.  Fifty  acres 
is  the  next  size  of  nolding  that  is  feasible,  but  it 
would  cost  between  iO(»l.  ana  5001.  to  stock.  A  limita- 
tion to  nine  hours'  work  would  be  better  than  half- 
holidays,  and  as  much  could  be  done  in  nine  as  is  now 
done  in  ten. 

84.  James  Dnnlop,  ploughman,  unmarried,  near 
Mufchill,  James  Crawford,  pToughman,  married,  near 
Crieff,  both  in  Perthshire.  Houses  are  very  scarce. 
Crawford  liyes  in  a  house  with  another  married  man, 
belonging  to  a  different  farm.  Many  houses  are  damp 
and  ohl.  Bothies  are  not  in  general  good.  Frequently 
men  feed  in  the  kitchen,  and  sit  and  sleep  in  the  bothy, 
which  is  merely  one  room.  Men  sleep  double  fre- 
quently. The  kitchen  is  preferred,  because  the  food 
is  better.  A  married  man  will  get  upwards  of  30^  in 
money ;  a  single  man,  feeding  in  the  kitchen,  will  get 
80Z.  As  a  general  rule  meal  and  milk  are  of  good 
quality,  but  there  are  sometimes  complaints.  Men 
would  prefer  money  for  all,  and  most  masters  would 
not  object.  A  12  month's  engagement  is  too  long  for 
men  to  be  tied ;  should  be  indefinite  with  a  month's 
notice.  There  are  no  registries.  Breaches  of  engi^ge- 
ment  are  wron^  in  principle,  and  witnesses  condemn 
them,  but  this  is  to  oe  said  that  a  man  going  home  to 
a  new  place  too  often  finds  the  accommodation  very 
bad,  quite  unfit  to  stay  in.  Eight  o'clock  stables  are 
quite  unnecessary;  Crawford  has  tried  both  ways. 
Of  course  someone  must  look  round  at  eight,  but  one 
can  do  that  for  all.  The  day's  woi*k  should  be  nine 
E    77400. 


hours,  i.ei « taklBg  «ona  day  wilhpaboihetr^  Ib.  winl^  it 
id^uot  nine  hours.  A  largebr resjt  iathe  middia 6t  the 
day  would  me^ke  horsed  abler  to  work  better  in  the 
aiternoon.  .The'  rolationfl  of  maate^  and  men  depend 
upon  the  individuals.  Sotne  masters  are  n6tJso  con- 
siderate as  they  should  be,  e.^.^  will '  go  into  b0thy 
when  men  are  out.  Th^  have  no  ngh^  to  do>  that. 
There  are  no  Unions  or  Sooietito  in  the  dislriot.  <>< 

85.  Henry  Dunn,  ploughman,  JmnQS  Eeprguason, 
ploughman,  James  Kobertson,  ploughman,  William 
Wamess,  foreman,  Alexander  Sinclair,  cattlenlian.  for- 
merly ploughman,  l^bert  Duncan,  {or  14  year^  a 
ploughman  m  Forfarshire,  now  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  Ploughmen.  Engagements  in  Perthshire, 
both  for  marri^  and  single  men  from  Marti;nma8  to 
Martinmas ;  payments  are  not  bargained  for  till  end 
of  the  year,  but  married  men  aft^  get  IZ.  a  month, 
sometimes  get  paid  fortnightly,  but  wages  never  fully 
paid  up.  Not  many  engagements  made  by  advertise- 
ment, farmers  go  about  from  one  to  another.  Feeing 
markets  are  going  down  in  the  sense  that  not  much  is 
done  on  the  street;  there  are  two  or  threid  men'  in 
Perth,  who  without  keeping  a  registry,  are  consulted 
hath,  by  servants  and  masters.  The  market .  is  five 
weeks  before  the  term;  if  a  Sertant  is  not  asked  to 
remain,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  going.  Indefinite 
engagements,  with  a  month's,  or  even  a  fortnight's 
warning  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system. 
Matny  fanners  make  it  a  point  that  a  servant  sh^ 
supply  a  worker  when  required,  sometimes  t^o.  An 
orra  lalsourer,  if  a  man,  gets  IBs.  to  24*.  per  wieek,  a 
women  Is.  Sd.  to  1^.  6d.  per  day.  Houses  are  too  scavoe. 
Farmers  prefer  marrieid  men. if  they  oonld  get  them. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  bad;  have  only  two  nnall 
rooms.  Yery  few  new  houses  being  built.  New  houses 
also  too  small.  Two  rooms  and  a  bed-closet.  County 
Council  do  not  pa^r  any  attention  to  matt^.  Bothies 
are  the  (rule  for  single  men;  men  prefer  them,  even 
aa  they  are,  to  kitchen.  New  bothies  show  some  im- 
provement, but  not  very  many  of  them.  Few  of  them 
nave  separate  sleeping  compartments;  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  they  had.  Many  of  them  very  filthy.  A 
married  ploughman  will  get,  if  a  first  class  man,  about 
32Z.  in  money,  OJ  bolls  of  meal,  14  gilln  of  milk  all  the 
year  rottad.  Potatoes,  2  bolls,  i.e.,  10  cwt.  These  are 
not  s^lebted,  but  just  as  they  come.  Then  he  has  a 
house.  Single  tnen  get  perhaps  2?.  more  in  money, 
and  same  allo^anc^s.  Bothy  instead  of  house  with 
fire  and  light:  Seciind  t^luss  in  en  get  2L  less  in  money. 
Cattlemen  get  same  its  first  class  ploughmen.  On  many 
farms  ih  the  district  there  are  no  grieves.  Foremen 
take  Ifceir  places.  At  harvest  time  servants  get  10». 
ezMf;  hired  hands  get:  women  S».  9d.  a  day,  and 
somcrt;imc8  lodging ;' irien  bl.  10».  to  61.  for  four  weeks, 
somfethnes  lodging  if  they  have  far  to  go  home.  Oc- 
cai^nally  ploughmen  get  allowances  of  meal  and  milk, 
and  l^en  10«.  les^  wages.  Work  10  hours  in  field  at 
haf  iost,  at  leadihg  a^  long  as  they  can  see.  At  other 
times  ploughmen  in  stables  at  5.  feed  .horses  and  do 
odd  joM  till  6.30. ;  then  half  an  hour  to  themselves  ; 
at  7,  horses  go  out,  work  till  12,  off  from  12  to  2  ;  then 
from. 2  to  6.80.  Stables  in  winter  at  8  p.m.  Men 
travel  half  in  their  own  time  a^d  half  in  masters. 
Where  distances  long  all  in  master^S  time.  Nine  hours 
work  in  field  fon'g  enough,  ^s  much  work  would  be 
done.  It  has-been  tried  and  ^uoceede'^  Men  in  many 
places  are  considered  in  rough  weather,  and  for  want 
of  female  labour  often  turned  to  light  work.  A  farm 
servant  gets  about  six  holidays  in  the  year.  A  half- 
holiday  is  much  desired.  TTie  best  day  would  bo 
Saturday.  Single  me  a  sell  at  least  half  their  meal ; 
they  sell  to  the  farmer,  but  he  never  gives  them  more 
thati  1$.  below  the  mnrket  price  per  boll.  All  money 
w^uld  be  generally  preferred.  Small  holdings  are 
much  wanted  by  ikrm  servants,  i.e.,  holdings  of  80  acres. 
If  a  'man  gets  a  lease  of  such  a  holding,  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  it,  he  could  put  up  the  other  buildings  quite 
substantially  of  wood  for  himself.  If  servants  had  a 
half-holidAy  tHey  could  work  5  acres  while  in  service. 
There  is  the  International  Society,  a  benefit  society, 
registered,  started  in  18^.  The  head  quarters  are  m 
Arbroath.  Then  ther6  is  the  Ploughmen's  Federal 
Union,  a  federation  of  different  county  societies.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  their  rules,  viz. : 

Objects  of  the  Union. 

Eule  I.  The  objects  of  the  Union  shall  be  to  ea- 
tablish  branches  in  Scotland,  and  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  farm  servants  in  Scotland.  To  obtain 
weekly  payments  and  money  wages,  weekly  half- 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


B.-TIII. 

POBPAR- 

8HISB  AND 

£A8T 

Pbbth- 

BHIBB. 


CottBget. 
Bothies. 


Pig  kept. 


CrciU, 


holiday,  aod  a  saitable  namber  of  whole  free  days. 
That  a  week's  work  shall  consist  of  56  hoars,  and 
this  to  inclnde  canying  of  plough  irons,  &o.,  all 
after  that  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6d,  per  boar  ; 
abolition  of  feeing  markets;  better  housing,  and 
bothy  accommodation ;  and  generally  to  protect  the 
farm  servants  who  are  members  from  all  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny.  To  provide  for^  the  plcnghroen 
a  sick  benefit  and  funeral  society,  and  superannua- 
tion fund  for  aged  members. 

Rule  n.  Branches  shall  consist  of  any  namber 
of  tradesmen,  ploaghmen,  and  labourers,  under 
the  name  of  the  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal 
Union. 

Perth  is  the  head  quarters  of  this  Union.  It  has 
6.000  members  in  all.  Over  100  in  Perthshire.  It  has 
branches  in  Ross,  Caithness,  Forfar,  Stirling,  Dumbar- 
ton, Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright, 
Wifftown,  Mid-Lothian,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and 
Peebles. 

36.  William  Fairweather,  icrieve,  near  Arbroath, 
Forfarshire.  Room  for  improvement  in  condition  of 
cottages.  In  general,  **  not  so  bad."  In  many,  how- 
ever, floors  not  good,  drainage  very  bad.  fdmiture 
actually  spoiling  from  damp.  Bothies  are  a  great  deal 
better;  not  many  bad  now,  but  some  like  pigstyes. 
Farmers  never  enter  a  bothy ;  some  of  the  men  on  the 
other  hand  will  take  no  care,  however  nice  you  make 
their  bothy.  Some  men  keep  the-  bothy  very  tidy. 
There  is  not  separate  sleepiujo^  accommodation  for  each 
in  many.  Men,  witness  thinks,  would  like  it.  As  a 
general  rule  a  pig  is  kept.  A  half-holiday  could  be  ar- 
ranged except  for  a  month  in  seed  time,  and  another 
in  harvest.    It  could  be  universal ;  there  would  need 

Smftll  farms,  to  be  a  toun-keeper  as  on  Sundays.  Small  farms  are 
good,  but  few  save  enough  to  take  them.  ''Better 
bide  with  a  master  than  go  into  a  farm  with  borrowed 
money."  400i.  would  be  little  enongh  to  stock  a  farm 
of  70  acres.  Small  holdings  of  from  five  to  seven  acres 
are  a  mere  **  trauchlo  "  (i.e.  burden) ;  never  keep  a  man 
except  like  a  slave.  Minister '  nevei^  looks  over  the 
bothy  door. 

37.  William  Keillor,  grieve,  Alexander  Rae,  shep- 
herd and  cattleman,  near  CamouBtie.  The  supply  of 
cottages  is  sufficient.  Two  cottages  in  our  neighbour- 
hood are  now  standing  empty.  Some  of  the  old  cottages 
are  verv  bad.  No  division  at  all  in  them.  They  are 
not  perni^  unhealthy,  but  very  uncomfortable.  No- 
thing much  wrong  with  the  water  supply.  Bothies  are 
better  than  they  used  to  be.  Rae  does  not  favour 
separate  sleeping  places;  thinks  they  would  be  very 
cold,  but  has  never  tried  one.  Young  men  prefer  to 
cook  for  themselves,  but  have  no  objection  to  the  bothy 
being  made  clean  regularly.  Some  masters  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  bothies,  but  many  men  do  not 
care  about  masters  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
bothy.  Relations  between  men  and  masters  are  good  ; 
never  had  any  trouble.  There  is  not  much  wrong  with 
the  hours,  except  the  stables  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  taking 
the  plough  irons  to  the  smithy  in  the  servants'  own 
time,  and  these  things  might  be  easily  put  right* 
Prefer  payment  by  allowances,  and  never  heard  of  any 
complaint  as  to  measure  or  quality.  Young  men  shift, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  indefinite  en- 
gagements would  do  no  good.  Holidays  can  always  be 
got  when  asked.  A  cattleman  gets  no  free  Sundays  in 
winter,  but  it  is  easier  for  him  to  get  away  in  summer 
than  for  the  others.  Crofters  on  6  to  10  acres  would 
be  useful  to  farmers  as  orra  men,  often  they  were  too 
old  to  follow  the  plough.  Would  always  be  work  for 
them.  But  no  regular  servant  has  time  for  a  croft. 
Not  many  members  of  the  Union  in  the  district.  These 
witnesses  represent  the  views  of  the  other  servants  on 
this  farm  (three  in  number),  whom  they  had  consulted 
before  coming. 

38.  Alexander  Keith,  ploughman,  near  Arbroath, 
Forfarshire.  This  witness  desires  to  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  views  of  James  Brown,  senior,  cattleman, 
James  Brown,  junior,  ploughman,  and  James  Smith, 
ploughman,  all  of  whom  are  on  the  same  farm.  They 
had  been  ])revented  from  attending,  but  had  instructed 
Keith  on  the  various  points  noted  below.  Relations  of 
masters  and  servants  are  good.  **  X  iievermet  a  niasLor 
that  offered  to  persecute  me,  if  I  was  doing  well.*' 
There  is  no  feeling  of  antagonism.  **  Masters  have  a 
regard  for  any  just  man,  and  try  to  encourage  him." 
There  is  a  suffioieDcy  of  cottages;  they  are  fairish. 
Most  of  them  just  two  rooms.    The  bothies  are  some 
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good,  some  bad.  The  new  ones  are  better.  They  have 
separate  sleeping  rooms.  The  men  like  that,  and  use 
them,  especially  in  summer.  Indefinite  eugagements 
would  be  good,  even  for  married  men.  They  would 
just  supply  tbemseves  with  bouses  as  best  they  could, 
as  they  do  now  between  terms.  But  thev  would  not 
shift ;  there  would  be  more  harmony.  Married  men 
get  32L  in  money  ;  16  gills  of  milk  all  the  year  round, 
at  6d.,  equal  to  92. ;  6^  bolls  of  meal,  equal  to  5^.  4«. ;  a 
ton  of  potatoes,  equal  to  32.,  and  a  house,  U.  Total, 
532.  4«.  Singjle  men  get  32.  or  42.  more  in  money. 
Most  keep  a  pig.  Men  whd  ask  for  money  for  all  do 
not  see  the  other  side.  **  I  never  yet  was  used  shabby 
with  any  perquisites.**  As  much  oould  be  done  as  at 
present  in  nine  hours  if  the  men  were  really  busy. 
Nine  hours  would  satisfy  men  without  half  holidays. 
In  harvest  time  we  get  tie,  for  working  *'  cleek  time,'* 
i.e.,  exaot  from-  and  to  the  hour.  That  is  during 
cutting.  During  leading  we  get  refreshments.  Orra 
labourers  are  very  scarce,  except  near  Arbroath. 
Crofters  would  supply  this.  They  would  need  to  be  in 
little  groups,  if  their  Jioldings  were  below  20  acres,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  combine  for  horse-power.  If  th^  are 
dependent  on  farmers,  they  cannot  be  sure  of  getting 
the  work  done  in  proper  season.  Fifty  acres  would  cost 
nearly  500Z.  to  stock.  A  small  farmer  can  bnug  more 
out  of  the  land  and  pay  more  rent.  The FederalUniun 
has  some  members  here,  but  they  are  few,  and  not  in- 
creasing. 

89.  Charles    Mamie,    grieve,    and  James   Duncan, 
ploughman,  both  near  Brechin,  Forfarshire.    Concur 
m  estimating  wages  at  about  492.  for  married  men.  ^•g«>. 
Single  362.,  and  allowances  in  bothy.     **  All  money"  "All  ^ 
never  would  do  for  all,  and  never  would  apply  to  milk.  JJ^l. 
Cottages  in  good  order.    Most  are  pretty  new.    Three  do. 
rooms.    That  is  quite  enough.    The  bothies  are  "just  Cottipa. 
middling  " ;  manv  are  too  small ;  but  many  often  have  BotU^i 
separate  rooms  tor  sleeping  and   eating.     Some  have  middliiv. 
separate  bedrooms  ;  where  they  are  provided  they  are 
used.    The  management  is  improving ;  formerly  the 
beds  were  never  made.    Men  appreciate  advantages; 
they  would  appreciate  having  women  to  cook  for  them. 
As  much  work  could  be  done  in  nine  hours  as  is  done  Hooa 
now.     Small  places  are  what  farm  servants    desire;  ^^ 
even  six  or  seven  acres,  if  on  good  land,  is  a  great 
thing  ;  it  is  a  home  to  a  man,  and  he  can  make  it  pay. 

40.  James  Molleson,  grieve,  near  Arbroath,  Forfar- 
shire.   The  cottage  supply  is  fairly  sufficient,  and  the  Cottaeo. 
condition  fair.    Farmers  are  sometimes  careless  about 
their  bothies.     Men  like  separate  accommodation  for  BoUudL 
sleeping,  where  it  is  provided.    The  cry  for  **  all  money  "  All 
is  "  just  saying  for  saying's  sake."     jSever  heard  com- 

Elaint  of  quality  of  allowances  or  insufficient  price.  A  Ih|f- 
alf-holiday  might  easily  be  arranged ;  plenty  give  it  l^^^^^v. 
from  Whitsunday  to  harvest.    A  small  croft  is  just  a  Croft. 
*'  trauchle,"  (i.e.,  a  burden).    It  makes  a  man  a  slave. 


41.  Peter  Scrimgeour,  farm  manager,  Balboughty, 
a  home  farm  of  Lord  Mansfield's  near  Perth.  Hoases 
are  too  scarce,  and  many  of  them  need  renovation; 
their  floors,  for  instance,  made  of  clay,  are  bad.  Old 
housesvare  too  small  for  a  man  with  a  large  family ; 
they  have  generally  only  two  rooms.  The  new  houses 
have  two  bed-closets  in  addition.  For  15  or  20  years 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  bothies,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  the  last  two.  Where  separate 
accommodation  is  provided  men  use  it,  and  prefer  it. 
A  woman  cleans  bothy,  and  changes  bed-clothes  once  a 
week.  That  is  all  the  assistance  men  get.  In  the 
gardener's  bothy,  a  woman  cooks  for  them,  and  this 
does  well.  No  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  in 
the  ploughmen's.  Men  sell  half  their  meal;  cottars, 
blacksmiths,  Ac,  buy  it ;  never  heard  of  it  being 
inferior  quality;  **  ploughmen's  meal"  is  conaidered 
better  than  ordinary  oualities.  Men  are  always  free 
to  sell  to  whom  tliey  pit  ase.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
curse  that  ever  befel  ploughmen  if  perquisites  were 
done  away  with.  My  men  are  paid  up  in  lull  at  Whit- 
sunday ;  but  this  is  not  usual.  Feeing  markets  are 
bad.  Icidefinite  engagements  might  work  Well.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  term  it  should  be  entirely  change<l.  It 
should  be  28th  March.  That  is  a  slack  time  of  year; 
but  you  have  a  good  chance  of  fine  weither.  A  man 
coming  to  a  house  would  be  able  to  begin  working  his 
garden.  Holidays  might  quite  well  1^  arranged  for 
and  given ;  but  the  precise  days  could  not  be  settled 
beforehand  by  Act  of  Parliament.  After  20th  June  to 
harvest  might  be  a  half-holiday  every  fortnight. 
Witness  is  in  favour  of  nine  hours  in  the  field.  Horse- 
men do  not  do  barn  work  ih  winter ;  women  do  it  at 
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Is.  id.  a  day ;  but  they  are  difficulfc  to  get.  Never 
bargain  that  men  shall  supply  a  worker ;  do  not  think 
that  right  Our  crofters  do  estate  work.  A  croft  for  a 
ploughman  in  servico  is  nonsense;  he  cannot  do  it. 
For  labourers  ic  would  be  a  good  thing.  Lord  Mans- 
field pensions  all  his  old  servants.  ' 

42.  William  Wilkie,  grieve,  near  Brrol,  Perthshire. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  men  in  bothies  would 
prefer  separate  sleeping  places  or  not  Some  would, 
some  would  not.  In  the  last  twenty  years  a  great 
improvement;  now,  as  a  general  rule,  at  least  two 
compartments.  At  times  men  say  they  want  money 
for  all,  at  times  they  do  not.  Milk  would  certainly  be 
inconvenient  to  get.  Witness,  as  a  man  with  a  family, 
prefers  the  present  system.  Never  was  in  a  place 
where  any  complaint  was  made  of  the  milk  or  meal. 
Men  do  not  shift  much  so  far  as  witness  knows.  In- 
definite engagements  would  not  do  for  married  men, 
houses  being  so  -scarce.  Eight  o'clock  siables  are  still 
the  rule,  and  there  are  many  days  in  the  winter  when 
horses  come  in  covered  with  the  thick  Carse  mud,  when 
you  could  not  clean  them  till  8.  A  full  day's  work 
with  a  pair  of  horses  should  be  done  in  9  hours.  There 
are  some  small' farms  in  the  districts  taken  by  old  farm 
servants.  They  are  pair-horse  farms,  and  employ  no 
labour.  There  is  no  Union  and  no  Societies  in  the 
district.  A  married  ploughman  gets  33i.  or  IMZ  in 
money ;  a  single  man  82Z.  to  38{. 

IV.— MiSCELLAHEOUS. 

43.  Eev.  James  Caesar,  minister  of  Panbride,  Forfar- 
shire for  ¥)  years.  The  relations  of  masters  and  men 
are  good.  Farmers  take  more  interest  in  their  men 
than  they  get  credit  for.  Farm  servants  are  a,  very 
decent  class  of  men;  there  is  very  little  intemperance 
among  them.  They  come  in  on  a  Saturday  night  to 
Carnoustie,  i.0.,  the  single  men ;  but  there  is  nothing 
far  wrong  with  them.  The  young  men  change  for  the 
Bake  of  cnanging,  and  I  know  nothing  that  will  keep 
them.  Farmers  are  willing  to  pay  wages  all  in  money, 
but  the  more  thoughtlVil  ploughmen  do  not  want  it ;  my 
conviction  is  that  they  are  l>etter  as  they  are.  The 
modern  cottages  are  very  good ;  the  old  nouses,  as  a 
rule,  are  comfortable  enough,  and  in  some  cases,  are 
warmer. 

44.  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
in  Barry,  Forfarshire;  eight  years  minister  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  2S  years  of  age ;  and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
*'  ploughmen's  question."  Thinks  legislation  should 
forbid  payment  in  kind,  but  if  there  is  a  feeling  against 
Bueh  legislation,  would  be  of  a  different  opinion.  You 
must  legislate  for  the  whole  country,  and  allow  particular 
districts  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it.  There  are  no 
serious  complaints  as  to  the  equality  or  quantity  of 
allowances,  nor  does  payment  in  allowances  operate 
prejudicially,  except  that  there  are  oases  in  which  a 
man  sells  his  meal  below  its  value,  but  a  roan  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  and 
where  he  wants.  The  "truck"  legfelation  should  be 
applied  to  this  subject.  The  present  case  and  thu 
ordinary  oases  of  truck  do,  however,  differ.  Masters 
are  willing  to  pay  in  money.  The  houses  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  exceedingly  good,  and 
generally  sufficient.  Throughout  Forfarshire  many  are 
too  small,  and  even  unhealthy  from  being  too  near 
cattle  yards,  Ac.  In  some  cases  they  are  not  supplied 
with  privies.  .The  people  complain  of  this,  and  would 
nee  them  if  they  heA  them.  There  is  a  considerable 
improvement  in  bothies,  but  there  is  still  room  for  it. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  they  are  but  a  single  room. 
Generally  there  are  three  men  in  a  bothy.  Has  been  in 
bothies,  never  saw  a  case  of  men  sleeping  together. 
Thinks  that  ploughmen,  as  a  class,  are  beginning  to  have 
more  refinement.  Number  of  farms  now  give  half- 
holidays  in  summer.  In  computing  holidays  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  places  fast  days  are  now 
abolished.  Payments  should  be  monthly,  and  engage, 
ments  also  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  this 
principle  to  married  men.  Crofters  under  10  acres  can 
pay  interest  on  the  necessary  buildings,  or  put  them  up 
for  themselves,  eg.,  a  holder  of  10  acres  can  pay 
5  per  cent,  on  2502.,  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  rent  for 
his  land  besides  at  as  high  a  rate  as  farmers  pay. 
Small  farmers,  e.g.,  do  pay  in  many  ca«o«*,  in  purely 
agpricultural  districts,  three  times  what  other  farmers 
pay  per  acre,  but  by  industry  and  thrift  manage  to  exist 
fairly  comfortably.  This  shows  what  a  margin  there  is 
for  cost  of  buildings.  Their  rents  at  present,  however, 
are  too  high.  Near  a  town  or  large  village  small  holdings 


will  do  well.    Is  a  member  of  committee  of  Seottish 
Small  Holdings  Association. 

45.  James  Galloway,  potato  merchant,  Errol,  Perth- 
shire. The  cottar  houses  are  in  bad  order ;  if  there 
were  better  houses,  married  men  would  stay  better. 
As  it  is  farmei*s  are  forced  to  employ  single  men,  for 
men  who  man^y,  seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  a  com- 
fortable house  in  the  country,  go  into  toMins.  The 
houses  are  old  and  in  bad  repair,  and  no  new  houses  are 
being  built.  The  County  Council  does  nothing.  I 
employ  in  my  trade  5  to  10  men.  I  regard  their  occu- 
pation»  dressing  potatoes,  as  skilled  labour,  llie  best 
men  get  at  the  rate  of  702.  a  year  for  eight  months. 
They  lift,  sort,  and  cart  the  potatoes,  &o.  None  are 
under  1/.  a  week.  For  the  other  four  months  they  work 
at  the  salmon  fishiiig,  harvest,  &c.  I  also  employ  15 
women ;  give  them  constant  employmejit  at  1«.  6d,  a 
day,  and  all  the  potatoes  they  want  at  lowest  wholesale 
prices.  They  work  seven  to  eight  hours  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  in  spring  nine  to  ten.  They  are  paid  every  fort- 
night.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  female 
workers.  The  supply  of  labonrers  is  diminishing ;  for 
this  the  want  of  houses  is  largely  to  blame.  There  are 
a  good  many  quarrels  between  farmers  and  their  men. 
The  men  are  a  simple  class  of  men ;  when  they  are 
better  educated  they  will  see  the  folly  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  paid  agitators  in  place  of  recognising  that  their 
interests  and  their  masters'  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

46.  William  McKira,  schoolmaster  at  Scone,  near 
Perth.  Cottages  are  far  too  few,  and  their  condition  is 
often  not  good.  The  County  Council  are  not,  so  far  as 
witness  knows,  moving  in  the  matter.  Wicness  has 
heard  men  complain  of  crowding  in  bothies,  and  is 
satisfied  that  they  would  *)>e  glaid  of  separate  rooms. 
The  relations  of  masters  and  men  are  very  good.  Far- 
mers take  a  kindly  interest  in  their  servants ;  they  do 
so  as  much  as  I  do  in  my  assistants.  Never  heard  a 
complaint  of  the  quality  of  the  allowances.  Has 
frequently  himself  bought  meal  from  ploughmen. 
Ploughmen  live  as  well,  and  seud  their  children  to 
school  as  well  dressed  and  cared  for  as  any  tradesmen. 

47.  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  Muthill,  Perthshire,  24  years 
in  parish. 

Estate  Worh&t's. 

These  consist  of  woodmen,  hedgers,  dykers,  and 
garden  hands,  and  form  an  important  element  of 
the  population  of  the  village  of  Muthill.  Their 
hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  10  a.m.  for  *'  a  piece,"  and  an  hour  at 
1  p.m.  for  dinner.  From  15th  October  to  15th  Feb- 
ruary  they  work  from  *'  light  to  light,"  and  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  12.  They  stop  work  en  Saturday  all 
the  year  round  at  2.80.  The  run  of  wages  is  16«.  and 
15«.,  but  older  or  less  active  men  are  149.  and  11«.  Some 
of  the  men  have  from  two  to  three  miles  daily  to  walk 
to  and  from  their  work,  which  is  bad  both  for  employers 
and  employed.  Besides  the  above  wages  they  get  half 
pay  during  illness,  and  apension  of  5a.  and  3a.  weekly 
m  age  and  for  widows.  While  the  penaion  system  is  a 
great  boon  it  is  liable  to  be  withheld  for  reasons  which 
the  workman  has  no  means  of  answering  or  getting  an 
impartial  judgment  upon.  If  withheld  for  eye-servioe 
or  peculation  it  is  all  right ;  but  who  can  tell  that  the 
chief  reason  is  not  occasionally  political  difference  or 
pei-sonal  resentment. 

An  excellent  cust;om  prevails  of  admission  of  vil- 
lager's cows  to  a  largo  and  couvenient  field  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  21. 8  s.  for  the  seas  )n*s  grass.  There  are 
23  cows  in  the  park  at  present,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
number  is  decreasing,  as  some  years  ago  it  was  32  and 
even  higher. 

The  villagers  have  also  several  fields  of  acre-laud. 
This,  however,  is  let  at  from  21.  to  SI.  per  Scots  acre, 
whereas  adjacent  farm  land  is  let  at  23«.  and  25«.  per 
imperial  acre,  equals  27s.  7d.  and  SOs.  per  Scots  acre,  a 
very  marked  difference,  to  the  disadvantage  of  villager 
compared  with  farmer.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
acres  are  being  gradually  dropped  by  ordinary  work- 
men and  villagers,  and  are  being  clubbed  into  larger 
lots  by  a  few  who  havo  horses,  and  don't  need  to  pay 
special  hire  of  a  plough. 

The  retention  of  this  class  of  peasantry,  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  many  villages,  is  of  twofold  im- 
portance, because  their  families  not  only  fill  the  places 
of  their  parents,  but  also  continue  to  supply  plough- 
moii,  domestic  servants,  and  artisans.  Locally,  their 
present  position,  upon  the  whole,  is  good  and  nopeful. 
But  I  would   like    to  see   more  of  them  proprietors 
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4>fiithatr  .oim  dweUings  (average  valne  here,  par- 
baps,  only  about  lOOt.),  more  cows  kept,  and  more 
tidiness  in  village  gardens  and  the  fences  between 
them,  and  some  of  the  gardens  enlarged,  so  that 
village  life  may  have  fair  Dlay,  and  hold  its  own. 

Ploughmen, 

I  lay  little  stf-ete  on  ploughmen's  wages,  because 
li^es  are  guided  by  laws  which  are  nearly  all  self- 
actmg.  Nor  does  part  payment  in  meal  and  milk 
seem  to  me  objectionable,  but  commendable  rather. 
The  point  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  which 
make  plonghmen  more  so  often  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
which  make  so  many  of  them  migrate  from  country  to 
town.  The  answer  to  this  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they 
must  be  made  more  comfortable  and  provided  with  a 
better  prospect  for  the  second  half  of  their  life— say 
from  40  to  70  years  of  age.  They  are  almost  the  only 
class  of  working  men  who  have  no  half-holiday  on 
Saturday.  This  might  be  provided  for  them  easily, 
except  in  the  throng  of  seed-time  and  harvest.*  One 
inducement  to  changing  of  situations  is  the  get- 
ting of  market  holidays,  to  avoid  which  it  might  be 
arranged  to  give  two  days'  freedom  twice  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  Sittings  or  markets,  the  holidays  to  be  at 
some  slack  season  of  farm  work.  The  question  of 
housing  is  of  main  importance.  In  this  parish  only 
about  one  farm  in  three  has  a  cot-house  for  a  plough- 


man. The  bothies  aa*e  fairly  g6od,^mid  ai^  less  objec- 
tionable because  oetopied  by  fewer  nien  than  else- 
where, the  farms  n6t  bein^g  large.  But  as  k  class 
ploughmen  can  never  be  settled  or  comforti^le  without 
houses  of  their  own,  and  some  airnngement  inaikir 

Proportion  of  cases  for  keeping  a  cow  and  pig,  and 
en&  or  duoks.  Whether  a8:tociated  with  viUagers  or 
ploughmen,  a  greater  personal  interest  in  cnltivatioii 
of  portions  of  land  or  in  small  pasture  fields  seems 
absolutely  necessary.,  Purchase  ol*  land  for  this  pur- 
pose is  impracticable  to  any  extent,  and  what  is  wanted 
IS  a  reasonable  facility  for  renting  such  quantities  as 
are  required  ac  a  rate  similar  to  that  paid  by  the 
farmer. 

Beyond  this  again  comes  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings of  fkom  20  to  40  acres.  'Ihese  two  combined 
(village  acre-land  and  small  holdings)  would  formsh  a 
door  of  hope  to  the  thrifty  and  steady  ploughmau 
when  he  reached  the  ago  of  85  to  45,  which  he  has  not 
had  for  a  generation  past.  All  this  involves  no  new 
theor3%  bat  the  restoration  and  freshening  of  the  good 
old  way  of  our  forefathers.  And  it  nee£  to  .be  done 
by  others ;  for  ploughmen,  who,  from  their  isolation 
and  pinched  circumstances,  cannot  efiTectively  combiue, 
like  some  other  bodies  of  men,  in  self-defence ;  for  the 
so-called  Ploughmen's  tJnions  are  one-sided  shams, 
Kot  up  to  catch  the  ag^cultural  vote,  and  not  for 
tne  honest  help  of  the  class,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. 


hi 
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•  MEMORANDUM  on  the  preceding  BBPOBT  by  Mb.  6.  B.  GILLESPIE  (late  Assistant  Clommissioner)  on  the 

Agricultural  Districts  of  Forfar  and  East  Perth. 


To  GEd?rA£ir  Dbage,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Sir,  10  November  1892. 

The  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  Forfar  and  iTast  Perth,  which  is  now  pre- 
sented, possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  as  it  was  the 
last  work  in  which  Mr.  Gillespie  was  engaged  before 
his  sudden  and  premature  death  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber last.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to 
inform  me  th«t  he  had  finished  this  report  atnd  sent  it 
to  be  copied,  a^  that  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
an  inquiry  in  Fife  and  !^inro8S,  the  district  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  for  his  next  inquiry.  Before  that 
letter  reaohed  my  hands  the  writer  was  dead.  In  hjis 
letter  Mr.  Gille:)pie  had  complained  that  he  was  racked 
with  >pain  in  the  shoulder  and  chest  from  rheumatic 
gout,  but  he  wrote  in  a  humourous  manner  about  it. 
Although  he  had  been  suffering  thus  for  a  month  he 
had  prosecuted  his  Inquiries  under  the  (Commission  with 
unremitting  diligence,  and  without  regard  to  his  own 
health  and  oomfort. 

As  I  was  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between 
this  Commission  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  I  may  perhaps, 
without  impertinence,  express  my  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  (Commission  has  sastained  bv  the  untimely 
removal  of  my  late  colleague ;  and  my  high  opinion  of 
the  ability,  energy,  and  integrity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

I  met  Mr.  Gillespie  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  July 
last,  (immediately  after  his  appointment),  and  on  that 


and  the  following  day  we  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  submitted  a  scheme 
dividing  the  agricultural  parts  of  Scotland  into  districts 
of  inquirv,  and  this  scheme  was  approved  and  adopted. 

On  or  about  the  22nd  of  July  Mr.  (Gillespie  commenced 
his  inquiry  in  Moray,  Banfi',  and  Nairn,  and  between 
that  date  and  the  day  of  hiB  death  he  had  surveyed  and 
completed  his  reporta  om  the  arable  districts  of  those 
three  counties,  uid  also  those  of  the  oounties  of  Aber- 
deen and  Kincardine,  Forfarshire  and  Baift  Perthshire. 
These  reports  supply,  in  my  opinion,  ample  proof  of 
Mr.  Gillespie's  fitness  for  the  poet  he  had  accepitod,  and 
of  the  impartial  and  even-handed  way  in  which  his 
inquiries  were  conducted. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Gillen>ie  I  was  impressed  by 
the  vigour  of  his  intelligence.  Lis  ext^:isive  knowledge 
of  his  country,  and  the  practical  character  of  rhis  pro- 
posals, and  subsequent  experience  has  folly  confirmed 
those  impressions.  He  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  work 
that  he  had  to  do,  and  he  did  it  most  cox^acieatioasly. 

I  have  thought  it  a  dxUsy  to  reoord  thua  briefly  my 
opinion  of  the  services  of  my  late  colleague  to  this 
dommission. 

WiLLUM  C.  Lutlb. 

Note, — If  in  the  revision  of  t^e  proofs  of  the  accom- 
panying report  some  errors  have  escaped  notice  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  author  had  not  seen  even  the 
fair  copy  which  was  prepered  for  the  printer .^—W.  C.  L. 
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A.— SUMMARY  REPORT. 


To  Geofirey  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

54,  York  Road,  Kingstown, 
Sir,  5tli  September  1893. 

1 .  I  HAVE  now  the  honour  to  present  my  final  report  upon  the  three  arable  districts  The  districts 
of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  Mid  and  East  Lothian,  and  the  Beauly  district  of  referred  to. 
Inverness  and  Ross  shires,  and   two  Highland  Pastoral  districts  *'  Breadalbane  "  in 
Perthshire  and  the  sheep  and  deer  forest  tract  to  the  north  of  Inverness  and  south  of 
Ross,  respecting  each  of  which  your  have  already  received  separate  reports. 

Between  arable  and  pastoral  districts  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  there 
given  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  there  are  so  few  points  of  similarity  that  compari- 
sons can  only  be  made  on  certain  general  subjects. 

Ploughmen  are  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  and  shepherds  in  the  centre  of 
the  cultivated  area,  but  theii'  spheres  of  operations  are  dissimilar  and  in  many  respects, 
disproportionate. 

2.  The  extent  of  land  included  in  the  Fife  and  Lothian  districts  is  nearly  the  same.     Extent  of 

Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan    -  -    414,817  acres  reported 

Mid  and  East  Lothian       .         -         -         .     407,195     „  upon. 

Beauly  is  a  small  district,  made  up  of  ends  and  corners  of  six  district  parishes  and 
accordingly  not  easily  dealt  with  in  statistical  figures  and  tables.  In  round  numbers 
it  measures  about  70,000  acres.  The  two  pastoral  districts  comprise  about  2,000,000 
acres. 

3.  By  studying  the  census  returns  1891  from  neighbouring  parishes,  similar  in  Population, 
character  and  feature,  I  think  there  will  be  in  Beauly  district  about  55  persons  to  the    • 
square  mile,  equal  to  a  population  of  7,085  to  the  district. 

The  Lothians,  including  Edinburgh,  its  seaport  Leith  and  numerous  suburban  villages, 
have  a  population  of  471,644.  In  Haddington  or  East  Lothian  which  may  be  called 
almost  a  purely  agricultural  country,  there  are  138  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Kinross 
is  rather  thinly  populated,  86  to  the  square  mile.  Clackmannan  with  its  numerous 
towns  is  densely  populated,  605  to  the  square  mile,  while  Fife  with  381,  is  not  far 
from  midway  between  Haddington  and  Clackmannan. 

In  the  pastoral  districts  the  population  varies  from  5  in  the  very  remote  parishes  to 
13  (to  the  square  mile)  in  the  vicinity  of  railways  and  sea  coast  towns. 

4.  In  the  quality  of  soil  there  are  also  great  divergencies.     The  Lothians  as  a  whole.   Difference  in 
much   of    the  east  of   Fife,   the  carse    of   Clackmannan    and    good  deal   of  Beauly  quality  of 
district,  are  fertile.     The  west  of  Fife,  Kinross,  much  of  Clackmannan  and  the  higher  ®^^^  ^°^ 
soils  of  Beauly,  are  poor,  a  considerable  portion  being  very  poor.  pasture 

Breadalbane  is  unusually  steep,  rugged,  and  heathery,  whereas  between  Dingwall  and 
Strome  Ferry  the  pasture  land  is  good  of  its  kind,  strongly  reminding  me  of  many 
parts  of  the  Lowther  and  Lead  hills  in  Dumfries  and  South  Lanarkshire. 

5.  When  going  from  place  to  place  in  these  five  districts,  I  was  much  impressed  by  A  large  and 
the  fact  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fine  fertile  soil  of  the  Lothian  plain,  and,  general  re- 
perhaps  a  small  portion  of  East  Fife,  there  was  everywhere  a  very  serious  diminution  ^"^V^'^  ^^ 
in    the   extent   of   cultivated  land,  and  accordingly  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  area^* 
labourers.     The  subject  has  been  separately  treated  in  each  of  my  district  reports, 

and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  observe  that  the  tendency  is  to  still  further  reduce  the 
ploughed  area.  In  every  part  of  the  country  surveyed,  I  observed  fields  allowed 
to  remain  in  pasture  which  formerly  would  have  been  under  crop,  and  all  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  the  improfitableness  of  arable  farming  and  the  heavy  cost  of 
cultivation. 
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6.  In  the  pastoral  districts  we  have  to  encounter  the  fact  that  over  many  portions 
of  the  Highlands,  sheep  farming  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  sporting  taken  its  place. 
In  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labourers  goes,  no  loss  has  T  think  been  sustained,  but 
it  is  strange  to  see  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  finest  markets  in  the  world,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  a  large  and  important  industry.  The  change  may  have  been 
profitable  to  Highland  proprietors  at  the  outset  and  up  till  now,  but  it  may  be  over- 
done. 

7.  The  climate  of  the  Lothians,  East  Eife,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Beauly  district, 
is  favourable  to  rotation  farming.  The  winters  are  no  doubt  severe,  and  the  springs 
cold,  but  the  summer  and  harvest  months  are  dry,  and  the  rainfall  is  well  apportioned 
for  vegetable  growth  and  progress.  Among  the  mountains  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  the 
more  so  as  we  approached  the  western  coast ;  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  winters  and  springs  are  warmer  in  the  west  than  the  east. 

In.Kinross  and  those  parte  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan  in  proximity  to  the  Lomond 
and  Ochill  hills,  the  climate  is  described  as  wet,  and  the  subsoil,  cold  and  stiff. 

8.  In  the  Lothians,  Haddington  in  particular,  farms  are  large.  One  one  large  estate, 
particulars  of  which  are  given  at  Appendix  B.  1  Lothian  Report,  the  average  size  of 
farms  is  exactly  600  acres.  In  Beauly  district  and  in  the  counties  of  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan,  they  are  small  for  Scotland.  In  Fife  they  are  larger  than  in  Beauly, 
but  not  so  large  as  in  Haddington.  In  Kinross  we  fiad  many  small  properties  and 
these  are  frequently  farmed  by  the  owners.  Very  few  similar  instances  occur  in  any 
of  other  counties  now  under  consideration. 

Altogether,  agriculture  is  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  Lothians  than  in  the  other 
districts,  and  in  its  prosecution  employers  of  labour  have  not  so  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  as  those  in  the  midst  of  coal  pits  and  manufacturing  towns. 

9.  In  Breadalbane  and  the  Inverness  and  Ross  pastoral  districts,  wood  and  forests 
cover  large  areas.  Indeed,  foresters,  woodmen,  and  gamekeepers  are  so  numerous  in 
the  straths  and  glens  of  Inverness,  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  collect  and  embody  in 
my  last  district  report,  special  evidence  with  respect  to  them.  Timber  is  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities  on  second  rate  soil  or  hill  sides  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  but 
it  is  conspicuously  absent  on  the  finest  arable  land.  The  carse  of  Clackmannan  is 
almost  treeless,  while  between  Innerwick  and  Edinburgh  there  are  no  large  plantations 
save  those  immediately  surrounding  gentlemen's  residences.  I  should  describe  the 
arable  districts  as  judiciously  wooded  both  as  regards  the  extent  under  timber  and  the 
nature  of  the  land  set  apart  for  plantation.  While  affording  useful  shelter  for  stock,  I 
saw  veiy  few  cases  of  damage  done  by  overshading  or  the  ravages  of  ground  game 
harboured  by  woods. 

In  the  pastoral  districts,  large  areas  have  been  recently  fenced  off  and  planted. 
Elsewhere  there  are  few  young  woods  to  be  seen. 

10.  In  the  Lothians,  the  fences  are  chiefly  hedges  with  here  and  there  pailings 
or  wire.     In  Fife,  walls  and  wire  are  very  common  and  hedges  on  the  best  land. 

In  Beauly  district,  hedges,  walls,  and  wire  again  occur.  In  the  pastoral  tracte, 
fences  of  any  kind  are  few  and  far  between.  There  are  numerous  farms  measi?ring 
from  10,000  to  15,000  acres,  and  not  an  internal  fence  on  them.  The  "  hirsel  " 
divisions  are  cleuchs,  hollows  up  the  hill  sides  or  the  courses  of  mountain  burns. 

11.  The  number  of  hands  employed  on  farms  depends  more  upon  the  means  of  the 
employer  and  his  method  of  farming  than  the  size  of  the  farm.  On  some  of  the 
largest  farms  in  the  Lothians,  there  are  more  hands  employed  per  100  acres  than  on 
small  farms  in  any  district  that  I  know  of  in  Scotland.  In  Fife  district,  the  beet 
managed  farms  are  on  the  large  side  and  there  again  the  most  employment  is  given. 
Although  it  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  a  400  acre  holding  costs  less  per  acre  to  work 
than  one  of  150  acres,  still,  I  fancy  that  in  these  districts  the  general  rule  is 
reversed,  because  the  large  holdings  are  better  cleaned  and  cultivated  than  the 
small  ones. 

12.  In  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  South  West  Fife,  agriculture  is  conducted  in  the 
midst  of  competing  industries  of  various  kinds— coal  pits  and  miniug,  factories  of  many 
sorte,  breweries,  distilleries,  seaport  trade,  and  numerous  railway  systems.  The 
consequences  of  such  competition  for  labour  are  very  important  and  will  appear  in 
their  proper  places  under  the  heads  of  inquiry.  The  Lothians  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  proximity  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  the  mining  industries  about 
Dalkeith,  Penicuik,  Ormiston,  and  Gladsmuir.    To  the  east  of  Gladsmuir,  the  country  is 
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purely  agricultural.     The  Highland  districts  are  practically  devoid  of  any  competing        '^'"'•' 
industries  worthy  of  serious  attention.     But  in  these  days  of  railways  and  steamboats,       tvrm 
places   in   the  very  wilds  of   Boss-shire    are  brought  within    easy    reach    of    town    LABouREr.. 
industries,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  long  railway  journey  between  Beauiy        — 
and  Glasgow  does  not  in  the  least  deter  persons  so  inclined  from  deserting  country  life 
for  town  service.     Even  from  Skye  and  the  Western  Hebrides,  young  girls  cross  to  the  ^^?**'^^  ^^ 
mainland  regularly  every  spring  on  their  way  to  the  labour  fields   of   central  and  geasoiw. 
southern  Scotland,  where  they  remain  till  the  end  of  autumn.     If  there  were  sources 
of   employment   other  than  farming  between    Dingwall  and  Inverness,  agricultural 
labour  would  probably  become  dearer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  their  absence  has  caused 
anything  unusual  in  the  supply  of  farm  servants. 

I,  The  Supply  of  Labour. 

13.  The  demand  for  agricultural  labour  and  the  quantity  of  employment  given,  I  Demand  for 
found  very  much  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities  in  the  matter  labourers, 
of  crop  production-  The  better  the  land,  the  less  change  from  the  old  rotation  and  the 
smaller  the  reduction  in  tillage.  Among  the  fertile  farms  of  the  carse,  in  the  east  of 
Fife  and  generally  throughout  the  Lothians,  the  reduction  in  demand  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  poor  portions  of  South  West  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  or  the 
steep  and  gravelly  farms  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lammermoors  or  Galawater  hills.  Even 
on  the  very  best  arable  farms  there  is  a  slight  ''  drawing  in  "  of  the  labour  bill, 
and  fewer  hands  in  constant  employment,  but  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  use  of 
improved  implements  and  not  quite  so  much  attention  paid  to  show  or  model 
husbandry,  and  not  to  worse  ordinary  farming  or  labour-starving  of  land.  On  bad 
land,  however,  there  is  a  great  change  everywhere  noticeable.  Not  only  is  the  extent 
under  the  plough  reduced,  but  what  is  tilled  is  not  so  well  laboured  as  it  should  be  and 
once  was.  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  small  farmers  are  denying  more  to  their 
land  than  men  in  large  holdings.  Their  rents  are  probably  higher  per  acre,  and  their 
capital  smaller. 

14.  The  supply  of  labourers  is  worse  in  the  western  part  of  Fife  district  than  in  the  Supply  of 
Lothians  or  about  Beauiy.  This  applies  to  both  male  and  female  labourers.  Women  labourers, 
are  scarce  in  Haddington  and  Beauiy  except  near  towns ;  in  Clackmannan  they  are 
almost  unprocurable.  The  difference  is  entirely  due  to  the  numerous  industries  between 
Leven  and  Stirling  which  give  remunerative  employment  to  females.  In  the  East  of 
Fife,  married  ploughman  are  still  in  fair  supply,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Lothians 
and  the  northern  district,  but  ploughmen  and  agricultural  labourers  of  the  better  class 
are  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  they  once  were.  The  cottages  must  be  very  good  and  the 
horses  young  and  strong,  and  the  farm  have  a  good  name,  before  a  man  will  engage  to 
go  to  a  master.  Farms  not  well  housed  or  equipped  are  avoided  by  superior  men,  and 
the  occupiers  have  to  submit  to  constant  flittings  on  the  part  of  their  servants. 

"  Orra  "  men  or  labourers  not  in  charge  of  horses,  are  scarce.  In  mining  localities 
they  can  hardly  be  got  at  all.  The  high  wages  of  railways,  coal-pits,  shipbuilding 
yards,  breweries,  distilleries  and  other  industries,  coupled  with  the  pleasures  and 
frequent  holidays  of  town  life  and  employment,  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  places  where  they  are  present,  hence  you  will  find  from  my  reports  that 
general  scarcity  is  more  in  evidence  in  Fife  than  in  the  Lothians  or  about  Beauiy,  and 
most  of  all  in  those  parts  where  bothies  are  found  on  every  farm. 

With  the  extension  of  manufacturing  towns  and  the  spread  of  education,  smart  lads 
and  girls  aspire  to  better  things  than  agricultural  labour ;  and  with  regard  to  women, 
the  disparity  and  inequality  between  their  wages  and  those  paid  to  men  is  keenly  felt. 
In  my  Lothian  Report  (par.  115, 116),  I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the  question  of 
female  wages,  and  I  would  only  add  in  this  my  final  report,  that  unless  something  is 
done  to  remove  what  I  believe  to  be  a  genuine  grievance,  females  will  continue  to  look 
askance  at  farm  service. 

Scarcity  of  ploughmen  is  complained  of  in  the  Highlands  generally.  In  Skye  shep- 
herds are  in  poor  supply,  but  on  the  mainland  they  are  plenty. 

In  the  Lothians,  casual  labourers  are  in  considerable  demand  at  certain  seasons  and 
there  is  no  diflBculty  in  obtaining  them  from  neighbouring  towns.  So  many  of  the 
towns  in  Fife  district  are  seats  of  manufactures,  Ac,  that  day  labourers  are  not  easily 
had,  and  those  who  do  take  farm  work  are  often  troublesome  and  seldom  altogether 
satisfactory. 

In  Beauiy  district  there  are  almost  no  potatoes  grown,  and  casual  labourers  are  not 
in  great  request  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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15.  On  the  whole  the  supply  of  labourers  is  much  lower  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Young  men  and  women  are  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  towns.  Farm  labour  has 
become  distasteful.  It  is  called  "  a  rough,  dirty,  badly-paid  job  with  long  hours  and 
few  holidays/' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  ploughman  has  very  long  hours  when  attendance  on 
horses  is  taken  into  account,  or  that  the  remuneration  he  receives  is  low  in  comparison 
to  that  of  skilled  operatives.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  he  has  hard 
work.  The  ploughmen  of  to-day  has  very  little  hard  work.  He  is  more  than  ever  an 
attendant  upon  horses  and  machinery.  Even  when  ploughing,  he  as  often  as  not 
simply  rests  his  hands  on  the  plough-stilts  and  walks  behind  the  implement.  Wheel 
ploughs  are  becoming  very  common  all  over  Scotland,  both  for  ordinary  furrow  work 
and  for  making  potato  and  turnip  drills.  At  harvest  and  hay  time  the  crop  is  cut  by 
machines,  and  at  hay  time  the  cocks  are  often  lifted  into  carts  or  from  cart  to  stack  by 
American  forks  or  patent  machines  for  the  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  much  drudgery  and  very  little  excitement  about  the  farm  servant's 
daily  duties,  and  I  believe  the  young  men  dislike  the  former  and  long  for  the  latter. 
By  the  labourers  themselves,  slight  importance  is  attached  to  the  healthy  character  of 
country  life  in  comparison  with  various  branches  of  town  labour.  That  phase  of  the 
question  sinks  into  insignificance  in  their  estimation,  and  only  the  shorter  hours, 
numerous  holidays,  and  ever  present  buzz,  bustle,  and  excitement  of  town  life  or  the 
neat  uniform  and  genteel  work  of  the  police  constable  or  railway  porter,  are  present  to 
the  mind  of  our  young  farm  servant. 

But  in  spite  of  the  constant  flow  of  migration  from  the  rural  districts  and  the 
diflSculty  experienced  in  certain  localities  of  obtaining  farm  labourers,  I  do  not  think 
nn  alarming  scarcity  has  as  yet  arisen.  The  demand  is  decreasing  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  supply,  and  I  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  sign  that  there  are  no 
unemployed  agricultural  labourers  and  no  farms  without  suflScient  servants  to  perform 
the  necessary  work.  I  could  not  say  that  in  any  of  my  districts  I  saw  or  heard  of  any 
land  now  uncultivated  simply  because  labourers  could  not  be  got  to  till  it.  There  is  no 
surplus  labour  and  it  is  best  that  there  should  be  no  half  idle  persons,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  like  a  famine  of  labourers  anywhere.  Employers  complain  of  a 
great  scarcity  of  good  men,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint, 
for  it  is  the  better  class  and  more  active  and  enterprising  ones  who  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  branches  of  labour. 

16.  This  leads  me  to  offer  a  few  words  upon  the  ambition  of  a  considerable  body  of  our 
young  men.  They  say  of  farm  labour  that  "  a  person  can't  rise  above  the  level 
"  of  a  grieve,  and  that  it  is  only  a  chance  if  a  man  ever  rises  even  so  far,  whereas 
"  in  a  town  he  has  opportunities  on  all  sides  to  improve  his  position."  Surely  there 
is  a  mistake  here.  The  young  ploughman  who  takes  care  of  his  wages  and  does 
not  fritter  them  away  in  foolish  ways  has  every  opportunity  of  saving  in  10 
years  what  will  enable  him  to  become  a  farmer  or  a  dealer  if  he  inclines  to  stock. 
A  great  many  of  our  most  successful  farmers  themselves  rose  from  the  ranks  in  the 
days  when  wages  were  lower  but  dress  and  diet  plainer  than  they  are  now.  I  met 
with  instances  in  all  my  districts  of  farm  servants  with  money  enough  in  the 
savings  bank  to    enable  them  to  become  small  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  and  I  rely  on 

.  their  testimony  that  others  could  do  the  same  if  they  only  tried  to  do  so.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  excellent  wages  paid  to  Scotch  farm  labourers  and  the  freedom  from 
temptation  to  spend  those  wages  on  foolish  company,  which  should  be  a  feature 
of  rural  life,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  for  the  average  working  man  a  better 
prospect  for  acquiring  an  independent  position  on  a  farm  than  in  a  busy  town. 

It  is  not  the  opportunities  for  rising  in  the  world  that  beguile  the  majority  of  our 
young  men  from  the  fields,  but  the  desire  for  a  different  manner  of  life. 

I  heard  of  many  young  men  who  had  gone  from  the  Highland  glens  and  done  well 
in  towns.     But  they  had  to  choose  between  an  idle  and  unemployed  life  at  home 
and  epoployipent  from  home.     Moreover  the  cases  were  peculiar  m  so  far  that  from 
the  first  day   they   went  to  school  their  parents  recognised  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  support  themselves  they  must  eventually  leave  home.    Their  education  was  accor- 
dingly conducted  with  a  fixed  object  in  view,  and  when  completed  it  found  the  lads 
capable  of  taking  in  hand  ofiices  or  duties  where  a  good  education  was   sure  to 
bear  abundant  fruit.     1  submit  that  the  position  of  the  young  farm  labouring  man 
of  22  or  25  who   has  well  nigh  forgotten  the  little  he  learned  at  school,  is  quite 
a   different  one.     He   can  only   go   to   town   as  an   ordinary  labouring  man.    The 
branches  of  employment  which  lead  to  promotion  and  possibly  ultimate  riches,  are  not 
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for  him.     He  cannot  and  does  not  get  one  rung  further  up  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and         The 
if  he  partakes  of  a  life  wherein  there  are  more  holidays  and  more  society,  it  is  too      AaRicuL- 
of  ten  rendered  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  by  the  proximity  of  pubUc  houses,  and    l^b^e^ 

the  society  of  cunning  corner  boys  and  loafers  who  prey    upon  the   susceptibilities         

of  others. 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  our  purely  country-bred  men  improve  their  position 
by  going  into  towns,  and  I  heard  of  plenty  to  whom  the  change  had  brought  misery 
and  poverty.  Had  they  gone  to  foreign  countries  as  farm  labourers  all  might 
have  ended  well,  but  to  go  to  a  big  town  was  simply  "  putting  their  heads  into 
''  the  halter  that  was  to  hang  them." 

Our  young  country  labourer  is  either  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  uncertainty 
of  town  employment.  During  my  stay  in  Clackmannan  and  Southi-west  Fife,  sev^rsd 
town  employers  had  reduced  their  working  staffs,  and  large  numbers  of  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  work.  Such  a  thing  cannot  befall  the  yearly  farm  servant.  He  is  in 
constant  employment,  wet  or  dry,  good  times  or  bad.  When  meditating  a  change 
to  town  life,  he  should  weigh  all  the  risks  and  not  take  it  for  granted  that  everything 
is  sunshine  once  he  has  got  away  from  the  drudgery  of  agricultural  life.  It  was 
represented  to  me  that  the  young  farm  servant  was  too  much  given  to  study  the 
success  achieved  by  a  few  who  had  migrated,  and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  more 
numerous  examples  of  failure. 

17.  In  the  Lothians,  Irish  immigrants  come  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  Immigration 
remain  till  the  potato  crop  is  harvested  in  October.     Their  presence  does  not  seriously  ^^^prkersa* 
affect  the  employment  of  Scotch  labour.     A  few  Skye  girls  still  visit  the  Lothians  in  ^J^na.*^ 
spring  and  summer,  but  the  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  past  times.     Irish  do 

not  visit  either  Fife  or  Beauly  districts  save  on  rare  occasions. 

During  harvest  and  potato  lifting  many  labourers,  male  and  female,  go  from  towns 
and  seaport  villages  to  farm  labour.  In  the  great  potato  growing  districts  of 
the  Lothians  the  farmers  depend  on  town  labour  for  the  securing  of  the  crop.  The 
extended  use  of  self  binders  during  corn  harvest  bas  rendered  extra  laboxirers  at  that 
particular  season  almost  unnecessary,  but  potatoes  can  be  gathered  and  separated,  the 
sound  from  the  unsound,  only  by  manual  labour.  In  Fife,  the  acreage  under  potatoes 
being  smaller  than  in  the  Lothians,  less  employment  is  given  to  temporary  labourers, 
while  about  Beauly  the  potato  crop  does  not  take  a  place  in  the  regular  and  recognised 
rotation,  and  the  small  quantity  planted  for  home  use  is  gathered  by  the  ordinary 
farm  people. 

18.  With   respect  to   efficiency   of  labourers,   it  was  generally  stated  that  farm  Efficiency  of 
servants  did  not  work  so  hard  now  as  formerly,  that  hinds  were  slower  in  quitting  the   labourers, 
stable  but  quicker  in  leaving  the  field,  that  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  farm 
stewards  to  drive  rather  than  lead  their  men.     I  think  myself  that  labourers  are  not  so 

willing  or  obliging  as  formerly ;  I  think  they  stand  more  on  their  rights,  and  exhibit 
less  of  a  give  and  take  spirit  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  But  admitting  this  to 
be  the  case,  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  falling  off  in  quality  of  the  work  turned 
out  in  purely  agricultural  districts.  Near  coal-pits  and  factory  towns,  the  best  men 
have  left  the  land,  and  the  labourers  are  to  my  mind  inferior  as  a  rule.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  want  of  push  and  smartness  in  many  parts  of  my  Fife  district, 
and  greatly  pleased  with  the  Lothian  chaps,  whether  young  or  old. 

My  opinion  is,  that  wherever  competing  industries  and  bad  bothies  are  found,  the 
heart  of  the  unmarried  man  is  not  in  his  labour  and  he  takes  little  or  no  interest  in 
his  employer's  affairs.  In  Haddington  and  Beauly  district  or  wherever  there  are  no 
disturbing  influences  worth  mentioning,  agricultural  labour  is  well  done.  The  very 
dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Lothian  or  east  of  Fife  farm  labourer,  is  superior 
to  that  of  his  confrere  "  among  the  pits." 

Men  in  responsible  positions,  farm  stewards  and  shepherds  for  instance,  are  every- 
where highly  spoken  of.  Shepherds  are  not  numerous  on  purely  arable  farms,  i.e., 
regular  shepherds  brought  up  to  breeding  flocks,  but  when  the  Bast  Lothian  six  course 
rotation  has  been  changed  to  one  where  pasture  fields  are  permitted  to  lie  undisturbed 
for  three  or  four  years,  breeding  ewes  are  often  kept  and  regular  shepherds  are 
required.  In  Breadalbane  and  on  the  borders  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  shepherds  represent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  and  there  as  well  as  in  Fife 
and  the  Lothians,  they  are  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  servants. 

Female  labour, ''women  workers"  as  they  are  called,  have  greatly  deteriorated  in 
stamina  and  general  proficiency  in  Fife  district.     In  the  Lothians  they  are  much 
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better.  But  it  struck  mo,  and  the  evidence  of  employers  went  to  prove,  that  the 
Lothian  women  workers  are  not  so  strong  or  expert  at  farm  work  as  we  find  them  in 
Berwick  and  Roxburghshire.  In  fact  many  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the 
labourer  whether  male  or  female  in  the  best  parts  of  Fife  and  Haddington  was  all 
round  a  less  satisfactory  servant  than  on  the  Borders. 

From  personal  observation  I  should  say  the  women  workers  of  Beauly  district  were 
not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Lothians. 


Customs  of 
engagement. 


Nothing  to 
be  gained  by 
keeping 
labourers 
who  want  to 
get  away  to 
other 
service. 


II.    OoNBrnONS   of   ENOAaBMENT. 

19,  Yearly  or  half-yearly  engagements  and  constant  employment  coupled  with  an 
upstanding  wage  paid  whether  well  and  at  work,  or  sick  and  in  bed,  are  general  all 
over  the  seven  counties  reported  upon.  Yearly  engagements  are  popular  among 
married  labourers,  and  I  would  add  among  the  steady  and  well-behaved  single  men. 

Away  from  competing  industries  and  disturbing  influence,  the  advantages  of  a 
long  engagement  are  fully  recognised,  but  there  are  many  advocates  for  and  supporters 
of  indefinite  engagements  and  short  notices  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  and  manufacturing 
towns. 

20.  The  feelings  of  masters  correspond  closely  to  those  above  described.  They  feel 
that  a  man  who  wants  to  get  away,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  a  long 
engagement,  becomes  a  nuisance  on  the  place,  and  I  was  assured  by  farmers  near 
Alloa  and  Dunfermline,  that  no  sooner  did  trade  get  *'  a  lift "  and  wages  and  demand 
increase,  than  many  of  their  young  men  wanted  to  go  from  the  country  to  the  town. 
The  employer  who  persists  in  preventing  them  from  going,  gains  but  little,  for  they 
fall  off  in  their  work,  misbehave  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  become  a  great  trouble. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  many  employers  in  South-west  Fife,  and  I  found 
more  indefinite  engagements  and  monthly  notices  in  existence  there  than  anywhere 
else.  Indeed  South-west  Fife  was  the  only  locality  in  which  I  could  say  that  yearly 
or  half  yearly  engagements  were  not  universal. 

Feeling  21.  At  Several  of  my  Fife  labourers*  meetings  the  desire  for  shorter  engagements 

among^oung  ^^^  expressed,  but  it  seemed  to  be  always  by  young  men  with  nothing  to  prevent 
respect  to  them  giving  full  eff*ect  to  the  wandering  spirit  which  is  very  common  among  agricultural 
labourers.  I  cannot  but  remark  that  the  more  settled  spirit  of  the  young  Lothian 
and  Beauly  labourer  when  compared  with  the  roving  lad  of  Fife,  is  largely  due  to 
the  absence  in  the  one  case  and  presence  in  the  other  of  improper  bothies  and 
uncomfortable  bothy  life. 

22.  I  found  love  of  changing  from  farm  to  farm  just  as  fashionable  in  one  district 
as  another.  Even  married  men  with  large  families  throw  up  good  situations  for  no 
fault  or  dislike  but  just  because  they  want  a  change.  I  found  that  in  every  district 
some  farms  were  peculiarly  subject  to  flitting  while  on  others  the  duration  of  service 
was  long.  No  doubt  some  masters  and  farm-stewards  have  a  nicer  way  of  taking 
and  treating  their  men  than  others.  That  however  does  not  at  all  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  question. 

This  same  restless  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  young  woodmen  in  the  Highlands. 
They  are  tired  of  country  life  and  want  away  to  more  exciting  scenes. 

It  is  otherwise  with  shepherds,  gamekeepers,  and  foresters.  In  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases  they  have  remained  for  years,  often  for  lifetimes,  on  the  same  farm  or  under 
the  same  employer. 

The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  When  there  is  no  rest  there 
can  be  little  real  peace  or  happiness,  and  between  the  men  who  everlastingly  flit  and 
the  employers  whose  business  is  severely  affected  by  the  habit,  there  cannot  hd 
affectionate  relations.  Some  explain  this  wandering  spirit  by  saying  that  labourers 
will  not  remain  in  bad  cottages,  and  the  explanation  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But 
it  only  applies  to  a  fractional  portion  of  those  who  are  "  never  off  the  wheels." 
Labourers  leave  the  best  of  cottages  and  the  best  of  masters  for  no  definite  or  precise 
reason,  and  I  encountered  examples  in  each  of  my  districts  of  men  who  left  good 
houses  and  went  into  bad  ones,  and  did  it  deliberately. 

Among  Scotch  agricultural  labourers  there  is  much  sullen  discontent,  and  at  times  a 
strange  want  of  reasoning  power.  As  a  nation  we  are  generally  credited  with 
a  fair  amount  of  longheadedness  and  common  sense,  but  in  the  hasty  and  precipitate 
manner  in  which  many  of  our  ploughmen,  although  married  and  with  long  families, 
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throw  up  good  situations  on  the  chance  of  finding  a  better,  and  in  the  hope  of  spending        '^^^ 
a  year  in  another  parish,  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  qualities.  tvs^' 

This  love  of  change  began  to  show  itself  about  25  years  ago,  and  it  has  gone  on  and  Laboubbb. 
on  spreading  ever  since.  Now  it  has  grown  to  be  a  perfect  craze  with  some.  — ^ 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  opiDions  differ  as  to  the  period  during  which 
a  situation  may  be  endured.  Some  labourers  flit  at  the  end  of  every  year  or  two 
years,  others  again  stay  for  three  or  four,  others  again  for  six  or  seven.  It  is  the  first 
division  that  I  think  act  foolishly  and  wrongly.  The  following  description  of  the 
process  by  which  many  a  farm  labourer  ultimately  becomes  a  regular  nomad  was  given 
to  me  by  a  worthy  labourer.  He  said  that  he  had  li7ed  alongside  of  plenty  ploughmen 
who  thought  they  were  going  to  better  themselves  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  in  the 
year  by  changing  masters,  and  accordingly  went  to  other  farms.  But  they  soon  found 
out  that  they  were  "  sairer  wrocht,"  and  got  bad  milk  and  had  to  be  in  the  stable 
far  earlier,  and  many  such  things,  and  then  they  wanted  out  of  the  farm  and  back  to 
the  "  auld  maister,  but  he  did'na  want,  them."  Thereupon  they  tried  another  place 
with  no  better  result.  Bit  by  bit  they  "  gave  ower  "  taking  any  interest  in  things,  and 
"from  that  day  to  this  they're  flitting  amaist  every  year." 

This  **  ceasing  to  take  any  interest  in  the  employer's  concerus "  is  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  these  chronic  flitters,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  between  master  and  man. 

Putting  aside  the  question  (for  it  is  the  labourer's  own  look  out)  of  the  damage 
done  to  a  poor  man's  furniture,  and  the  hardship  on  the  wife  and  family  when  trailed 
from  one  place  to  another  Whitsunday  after  Whitsunday,  it  is  most  vexatious  to  the 
employer  to  have  his  horses  passing  from  one  hand  to  another  at  short  intervals,  and 
for  reasons  which  he  is  told  he  cannot  obviate  or  correct. 

And  yet  strange  to  say  farmers  engage  these  restless  fellows  with  little  apparent 
hesitation. 

In  justice  to  the  men  it  must  be  stated  that  the  wife  is  frequently  most  to  blame, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  examples  of  periodical  flittings  when  the  husbands 
would  prefer  to  remain,  but  are  compelled  to  move  in  compliance  with  the  wife's 
determination. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  silly  habit  among  the  labourers  might  be,  if  not  stamped 
out,  at  least  kept  in  check  by  action  on  the  part  of  employers.  There  seems  to  be 
very  scant  inquiry  made  at  hiring  markets  into  the  character,  disposition,  and 
antecedents  of  labourers.  Farmers  do  not  sufficiently  instruct  one  another  with 
respect  to  the  previous  histories  of  servants,  consequently  restless  ploughmen  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  new  places.  If  employers,  as  a  class,  would  insist  upon  knowing 
the  length  of  time  which  each  man  had  served  in  his  previous  situations,  and  be 
guided  bv  the  information  received,  it  is  certain  that  the  restless  spirits  would  find 
more  dimculty  in  re-engaging  than  they  now  do.  It  stands  to  reason  that  so  long  as 
the  love  of  change  can  be  indulged  without  fear  of  consequences,  it  will  not  spontaneously 
subside,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  although  employers  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland  grievously  complain  of  the  prevalence  of  this  vexatious  habit,  nevertheless  no 
united  effort  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  or  defeat  it. 

In  my  Lothian  report  (paragraph  29,  sub-section  2),  I  wrote  in  commendation 
of  registries  in  immediate  connexion  with  hiring  markets  as  useful  for  supplying  full 
information  concerning  the  past  history  of  labourers.  It  might  be  carried  even 
further  by  employers  declining  to  treat  with  any  labourers,  until  and  unless  they 
produced  a  formal  record  of  their  past  situations  with  the  number  of  years'  residence 
on  each  farm  appended. 

In  this  and  other  ways  employers  might  exercise  self  protection  and  gradually  force 
the  truth  home  to  labourers. 

The  Bonus  System  as  applied  to  Farm  Service. 

But  there  is   still   another,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  a  better  way  of  meeting  22  B. 
the  evil.     Migratory  habits  might  be  discouraged  and  prolonged  service  promoted  and 
encouraged  by  one  and  the  same  process. 

The  position  of  the  employer  is  briefly  this :  He  would  like  to  weed  out  inferior 
servants  and  retain  those  who  are  faithful  and  satisfactory. 

"  At  present  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  men  and  women  are  paid  the  same  wage  and 
no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  faithful  amongst  them." 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  even  the  service  of  the  *'  good  and  faithful  "  is 
uncertain,  and  in  the  matter  of  duration,  unreliable.  It  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of 
the  employers  that  some  form  of  inducement  should  be  given  to  such  as  have  proved 
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T™«        themselves  to  be  "  good/*  with  a  view  to  securing  their  further  services,  without,  at 
Tuiu^^    the  same  time,  disturbing  the  value  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  local  market.     In- 
Labourba.    duoement  must  either  take  the  form  of  money  or  something  equivalent  to   mo  ney. 

The  system  of  bestowing  gifts  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  acknowledgments  for  service 

has  been  tried  '*  but  was  found  to  work  badly,"  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  one  man  to 
see  or  admit  that  he  was  inferior  to  another.  It  resulted  in  jealousy  among  the 
labourers^  and  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  spirit  of  discontent  among  those 
who  thought  themselves  slighted. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  large  farmer  in  the  south  of  Scotland  for  the  following  informa- 
tion upon  the  bonus  systein  as  practised  by  him  in  the  management  of  a  mixed  farm 
of  1,200  acres. 

Experiencing  inconvenience  from  the  migratory  habits  of  farm  labourers  and  for  the 

Eurpose  of  rewarding  faithful  service  and  enabling  him  to  weed  out  inferior  servants, 
e  started  the  bonus  system  after  having  found  the  giving  of  a  gift  to  be  of  no  pur- 
pose. He  has  carried  out  the  bonus  system  with  house  servants  for  35  years  and  with 
farm  servants  about  30  years. 

Each  labourer  after  completing  two  years'  service  and  re-engaging  for  a  third 
becomes  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  28.  6(2.  per  annum,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  his  first 
engagement. 

"  Thus  on  expiry  of  a  2nd  year's  service  and  re*engagement  he  receives  5s. 
Do.  3rd  do.  do.  7«.  6d. 

Do.  4th  do.  do.  108. 

and  so  on  ad  infinitum." 

He  has  several  men  now  in  his  employment  getting  from  2  08.  to  40s.  of  bonus. 

^^  I  am  satisfied,"  he  adds,  '^  that  if  this  system  was  generally  pursued,  changes 
amongst  good  servants  would  become  very  rare."  And  again,  *^  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
has  had  a  very  good  eflTect  with  me." 

It  is  important  in  examining  the  leading  features  of  this  bonus  system  to  observe 
how  directly  the  measure  is  calculated  to  attain  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
instituted.  The  two  years  which  run  before  the  servant  is  entitled  to  any  bonus,  are 
years  of  probation  and  qualification.  The  employer  can  well  tell  whether  a  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire  after  two  years  experience.  If  he  is  not,  then  he  is  weeded  out. 
If  he  is,  the  bonus  which  he  receives  on  re-engagement  for  a  third  year  comes  into 
play  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  an  inducement  for  further  continuance  in  duty 
and  loyalty. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  other  system  where  interference  with  the  servants  of  others 
could  be  eo  conspicuously  absent,  and  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  this  undoubted 
merit  will  enhance  its  general  value.  The  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  gradually 
fix  good  servants  upon  the  farms  where  it  was  observed,  for  let  it  be  remembered  the 
bonus  does  more  than  continue,  it  increases  every  year  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a 
way  that  without  hurting  the  employer  it  represents  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
earnings  to  the  employed. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that  the  longer  a  labourer  stays  on  a  farm  the 
greater  grows  the  inducement  to  remain.  Take  the  case  of  a  ploughman  after  seven 
years  service  on  one  farm.  On  re-engagement  for  the  eighth  time  he  is  entitled  to  a 
bonus  of  20s.  To  **  flit "  would  be  a  heavy  sacrifice,  for  on  another  farm  (supposing 
the  system  to  be  universal)  he  would  only  draw  5s.  bonus  for  the  next  two  years  in  the 
event  of  his  re-engaging  for  a  third  time,  whereas  by  remaining  in  his  last  place  he 
would  have  drawn  42s.  6d.  in  two  sums  of  20s.  and  22s.  6d.  To  flit  after  a  fair 
duration  of  service  would  be  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so  much  of 
which  had  already  been  ascended. 

The  effects  of  the  popularisation  of  the  bonus  system  would  be  to  render  hiring 
markets  only  of  service  to  inferior  labourers  and  discontented  characters,  and 
eventually  to  either  purge  agricultural  labour  of  rubbish  and  trash  or  bring  the  restless 
and  wandering  element  to  a  very  different  course  of  action  and  line  of  thought. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  at  once  be  admitted,  that  the  system  referred  to  above  is 
remarkably  free  from  any  suspicions  of  favouritism.  Furthermore,  it  is  delightfully 
simple  in  its  features  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  any  one,  be  he 
ever  so  dense.  But  while  simple  and  workable  it  possesses  another  merit.  It  is  good 
value  to  both  parties.  From  the  evidence  collected  in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  on  an 
average  each  ** flitting"  costs  the  employer  who  supplies  horses,  carts,  and  paid 
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labour,  11.     But  even  that  sum  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  loss  incurred        The 

by  having  strangers  coming  to  the  place,  new  to  the  horses,  new  to  the  land,  new  to  Agbicul- 

everything  and  everybody.     Strain  the  argument  to  the  uttermost,  and  it  still  holds  £^^^ 

good.     A  hind  after  20  years'  service  receives  20  half  crowns  or  50s.  over  and  above        

his  ordinary  wag«.     Every  practical  farmer  knows  that  an  old  and  faithful  servant  is 
well  worth  that. 

He  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  upon  and  sows  seeds  of  industry  and  goodwill 
in  every  man  about  the  place.  His  example,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  regularity,  his 
experience,  his  aflection  and  regard  for  his  employer  and  his  affairs,  possess  a  value 
that  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  common  market  place.  And  if  all  these  may  be 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  giving  a  bonus  on  progressive  principles, 
the  end  attained  fully  justifies  the  means  employed. 

I  respectfully  commend  the  system  so  successfully  pursued  by  my  informant  to  your 
very  careful  consideration.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  both  farm  and  farmer 
for  many  years,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  very  pleasant  relations  which  exist  between.him 
and  his  labourers. 

III.  HotJRs  OP  Work. 

23.  In  the  Lothians,  some  parts  of  Fife  and  Beauly  district,  the  ploughmen  leave  the  Different 
stable  for  the  field  at  6  a.m.  and  work  till  6  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  for  l^oure  ob- 
dinner.  «^^^- 

In  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  the  western  parts  of  Fife,  and  Breadalbane  7  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with  two  hours  at  mid-day  is  generally  observed. 

In  the  pastoral  districts  of  Inverness  and  Ross  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  6t  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
are  stated  in  evidence.  Everywhere  journeys  to  and  from  fields  are  done  half  in 
master's  and  half  in  man's  time. 

The  Lothian  and  Highland  ploughmen  have  almost  no  work  further  than  what  is  in 
direct  connexion  with  their  position  as  horsemen  and  stablemen. 

The  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan  and  Beauly  men  on  the  contrary  appear  to  be 
engaged  at  various  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 

It  so  comes  about  that  although  the  Lothian  men  work  longer  in  the  field 
than  those  of  Fife  and  Beauly  their  hours  of  work  and  labour  are  in  the  aggregate 
shorter. 

Summer  hours  for  ploughmen  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  Lothians  and  Highland  pastorall    Field  works  -         -     82  hours, 

districts       -  -  -  -  J    Attendance  and  journeys      2        ,, 

Total    Hi      „ 

In  Fife  and  Beauly  field  work  from  •     9     to   9^  hours. 

„  „        attendance  and  journeys     2^    „   2f      „ 

Totals  llitol2i 

Winter  hours  of  actual  work  are  everywhere  best  described  as  from  daylight  to  dark 
or  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  Attendance,  journeys,  and  jobbing  varies  from 
two  hours  in  the  Lothians  to  three  and  a  half  or  even  four  hours  in  the  other  districts. 
As  may  have  been  observed  in  my  district  reports,  there  are  different  hours  on  different 
farms  in  Fife  district  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  North.  In  the  Lothians  there  is 
uniformity  all  over. 

24.  On  many  farms  in  Fife  during  the  shortest  days,  the  ploughmen  are  working  in  Jobbing 
the  yard  or  about  the  yard  for  two  hours  before  day -break.     No  such  thing  takes  ^^""^  ^°  ^"^^ 
takes  place  in  the  Lothians.     All  that  the  employer  in  Haddington  asks  of  his  men  is  ^i^suku^^^ 
that  they  should  have  their  horses  fed,  groomed,  and  ready  to  leave  the  stables  at  break  done  by 
of  day.   I  must  say  I  think  the  Fife  and  Beauly  hours  for  ploughmen  are  rather  absurd  ploughmen 
in  winter,  and  the  men  lodged  frequent  complaints  against  them.     If  Fife  and  Beauly  and  disliked, 
farmers  as  a  body  would  adopt  Lothian  hours,  there  would  be  more  work  done  and  less 
grumbling  about  it.     On  some  few  farms  in  East  Fife,  not  only  have  bothies  been 
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The  abolished,  but  plougliinen's  hours  have  been  chaDged  till  they  now  resemble  those  in 
Agricul-  Haddington,  and  it  was  where  this  had  taken  place  that  I  found  the  best  men  and  the 
La^^r^er.    most  friendly  relations. 

From  daylight  to  dark,  the  working  hours  of  men  not  in  charge  of  horses  and  women 

workers  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  districts  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  but  in  the 
Lothian  and  Beauly  district  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  10  hours,  is  the  rule  in  summer 
againt  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  9  hours,  in  Fife. 

25.  The  dinner  interval  of  two  hours  in  summer  is  observed  in  all  my  districts.  In 
some  places  it  takes  place  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  in  others  between  12  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  In  winter  it  contracts  and  expands  with  reference  to  the  length  of  day.  In  the 
very  shortest  days,  "  time  to  take  dinner  and  no  more  "  is  allowed,  but  this  only  holds 
good  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the  year.  In  Beauly  district,  the  dinner  interval 
even  in  the  shortest  days  never  descends  below  1^  hours.  This  is  a  little  offset  against 
their  otherwise  exceptionally  long  hours  of  work.  Breakfast  is  taken  before  and  supper 
after  working  hours. 

Winter  stable        26.  The  late  Stable  hour  in  winter,  the  8  o'clock  hour  as  it  is  termed,  is  in  practice 
hour.  in  many  parts  of  all  my  districts,  but  of  late  years  many  well-known  farmers  have 

dropped  it,  and  from  what  was  stated  by  employers,  as  a  rule,  I  anticipate  a  steady 

decline  in  this  much  disliked  and  I  think  unjustifiable  custom. 

27.  It  was  frequently  submitted  by  labourers  that  their  hours  of  work  were  too  long 
and  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  persons  in  towns  and  mills.  From  what  I  heard, 
it  appears  that  mill  hands  work  longer  in  the  short  days  than  agricultural  labourers, 
other  than  ploughmen.  Mills  are  fit  up,  with  gas  or  electric  light,  and  work  does  not 
finish  with  daylight  as  must  be  the  case  on  a  farm.  The  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  reduced  hours  of  work  in  agriculture  were  not  sufficiently  supported 
to  convince  me  of  any  need  for  recommending  a  change.  Statements  were  made 
which  I  knew  to  be  exaggerations,  and  the  men  who  made  them  were  generally  of  the 
discontented  class  who  showed  neither  caring  for  nor  interest  in  their  employers. 
The  better  class  labourers  do  not  complain  of  the  hours  during  which  they  are 
at  present  employed,  except  perhaps  with  respect  to  the  stable  hours  in  winter  (and  I 
think  they  are  justified  in  this)  ;  and  from  the  Lothians  I  heard  few  complaints. 
If  the  extra  work  (the  jobbing  work)  were  stopped,  I  believe  the  ploughmen  would 
cease  to  complain. 

28.  Although  shepherds  in  the  Highlands  have  a  wider  extent  of  ground  to  walk, 
and  at  times  a  larger  flock  to  look  after,  still  their  hours  of  work  the  whole  year  over 
are  decidedly  shorter  than  those  observed  by  men  in  charge  of  breeding  ewes  in  arable 
d  istricts,  and  Lowland  hills.  In  winter,  the  Lammermoor  herd  has  very  heavy  work. 
On  Halls'  farm,  for  example,  there  are  61  score  (1,220)  of  ewes,  and  from  400  to  500 
hoggs  for  two  shepherds.  The  hoggs  go  on  the  turnip-break  in  October,  and  continue 
there  till  April.  The  ewes  are  "  netted  on  "  in  January,  and  remain  on  till  March  and 
April.  The  whole  of  the  moving  and  "  setting  "  of  the  nets  for  1,650  sheep  is  done  by 
the  herds,  and  no  matter  what  the  character  of  the  weather  the  work  continues 
the  same.  Contrast  this  with  the  Highland  herd,  who  except  during  a  snow-storm  has 
half  the  day  to  himself,  and  the  diflbrence  of  their  duties  will  at  once  be  perceived. 

At  critical  times,  such  as  lambing  or  snow  storms,  the  Highlander's  hours  are 
uncertain  and  prolonged,  but  his  sheep  do  not  require  the  same  regular  and  constant 
inspection  and  supervision  which  the  larger  framed  and  softer  constitutioned  half-bred, 
or  Cheviot  ewes  of  Galawater  and  Lammermoor,  demand. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  herd  in  the  Lowlands  to  perform  such  work  as 
cutting  and  handling  peat  without  leaving  undone  something  which  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  daily  duties  ought  to  be  done. 

Sunday  29.  The  amount  of  labour  required  of  farm  servants  on  Sunday,  and  the  customs 

work.  which  prevail  in  this  matter,  1  found  to  be  similar  throughout  the  seven  counties 

which  I  visited.  Horsemen  have  their  horses  to  feed  and  do  up,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  stables,  but  it  is  usual  for  one  man  to  take  duty  during  the  day,  thereby  enabling 
his  fellow  hinds  to  have  the  day  to  themselves.  On  many  farms  the  rules  regarding 
evening  attendance  at  stables  are  very  generous  and  easy.  With  the  exception  of  the 
men  in  charge,  none  of  the  ploughmen  or  orra  men  on  the  Fife,  Beauly,  or  Lothian 
farms  are  in  any  way  prevented  by  Sabbath  labour  from  attending  sacred  servir*^. 

Cattlemen  during  the  time  when  cattle  are  housed,  are  engaged  Sunday  as  well 
as  Saturday.  A  few  employers  pay  extra  for  Sunday  work,  but  the  custom  is  by  no 
means  general. 


Shepherds' 
hours  in  the 
Highlands 
and  Low- 
lands. 
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31.  When  placing  before  you,  in  my  district  reports,  the  large  amount  of  evidence 
collected  upon  the  question  of  wages  and  earnings,  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  any 
vagueness  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  "  payments  in  kind "  playing  a 

Jrominent  part  in  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  districts  to  which 
was  deputed.  I  have  not  only  stated  the  cases  of  individual  labourers  on  numerous 
farms  as  regards  the  various  items  which  combine  to  form  their  annual  remuneration, 
but  placed  a  value  on  everything.  Those  values  I  think  you  will  find  pretty  accurate, 
as  representing  what  could  be  got  or  what  would  be  paid  for  the  gams  allowed  to 
agricultural  labourers. 

32.  Before  contrasting  ploughmen's  wages  in  the  districts  under  consideration,  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  the  farms  in  Fife,  and  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  are  smaller  than  in  the  Lothians,  and  many  of  the  "  head  ploughmen  "  do  the 
work  of  grieves,  and  accordingly  get  additional  pay.  The  average  wage  to  head 
ploughmen  in  Fife  does  not  quite  find  a  parallel  in  the  Lothians,  because  there  the 
farms  being  extensive  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  ploughman  and  grieve  in  one. 
J'urthermore,  in  observing  ploughmen's  wages  in  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  majority  are  bothy  men  and  juniors,  whereas  in  the  Lothians 
^he  majority  are  married  and  resident  in  the  farm  cottages.  The  junior  ploughman  of 
the  Lothians  {see  table  showing  range  of  wages  and  earnings,  Lothian  report,  par.  86), 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  bothy  ploughmen  of  Fife  district  in  prowess  and 
capability,  age  and  strength,  and  by  comparing  the  wages  and  earnings  placed  against 
them  in  my  reports,  a  good  idea  of  their  respective  circumstances  will  be  derived. 
I  must  further  ask  you  to  note  the  fact  that  wherever  the  farm  kitchen  system  is 
practised,  the  estimated  value  of  food  forces  a  young  ploughman's  earnings  to  a  point 
considerably  above  that  reached  by  men  who  do  not  get  their  food  in  the  farm  house. 
In  my  reports  from  Highland  pastoral  districts  food  in  the  house  is  valued  at  Is.  per 
day,  or  7s.  per  week.  It  may  be  asked  why  in  Clackmannan  I  should  subscribe  8s.  6d. 
and  in  Breadalbane  only  7s.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
braxy  mutton  and  good  fresh  butcher's  meat  or  bacon.  The  food  in  a  Fife  farm  house 
is  probably  cheaper  at  8s.  6d.  per  week  than  that  in  Breadalbane  at  7s. 

From  a  careful  investigation  into  the  evidence  collected  and  with  the  advantage  of 
having  seen  not  only  the  different  classes  and  grades  of  labourer,  but  the  work  they 
did,  I  think  the  price  paid  for  fa/rm  labour  is  very  nearly  the  same  throughout  Fife^  Kimross^ 
Glac1cmam>nan,  Haddington  and  Edinburgh. 

33.  But  when  we  go  to  the  Beauly  district  we  discover  a  very  different  standard  of 
wages  to  those  prevailing  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  Beauly  wages  are  17.5  per  cent,  or 
3s.  6d.  a  week  below  the  average  run  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  and  the  hours  of  work 
are  rather  longer  in  the  North  than  South.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  this  wide 
difference  in  the  value  of  agricultural  labour  is,  that  the  Highlands  are  far  away  from 
mines  and  manufactures  whereas  Fife  and  the  Lothians  are  either  full  of  competing 
industries  or  near  to  them.  Again,  there  is  the  presence  of  a  crofter  population  in  the 
North  from  which  cheap  though  inferior  servants  are  obtained.  In  North  TJist,  trained 
labourers  are  better  paid  than  near  Beauly  but  still  12  per  cent,  below  Fife  and  the 
Lothians.  The  possession  of  a  cow  which  is  well  fed  by  the  employer,  is  the  chief 
factor  in  raising  TJist  wages  above  those  of  Beauly  district.  But  the  well  fed  cow  is  of 
great  benefit  and  value  to  the  labourer,  far  more  so  than  the  figure  (8Z.)  at  which  it  is 
put  in  my  report,  implies. 

34.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  estimating  the  wages  of  shepherds  in  the  Higlands,  the 
keep  of  a  cow  is  valued  at  figures  ranging  from  51.  to  81.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
the  keep  may  be  good,  middling  or  bad,  and  the  cow  may  be  a  West  Highlander  or  a 
a  big  productive  gross-feeding  shorthorn.  In  every  case  the  value  of  the  cow  cojtcs- 
ponds  with  its  breed,  quality  of  keep  and  real  value  to  the  servant  who  owns  it. 

When  engaging  shepherds  or  indeed  labourers  of  any  class,  employers  are  not  careful 
to  count  up  the  value  of  payments  in  kind,  so  long  as  they  do  not  entail  actual 
money  expenditure.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  variety  in  estimated  annual 
earnings.  Rather  than  miss  or  lose  a  good  servant,  a  farmer  will  "  throw  in "  an 
additional  cow's  keep  or  200  yards  of  a  potato  drill,  comforting  himself  that  it  is  little 
or  nothing  "  out  of  his  pocket."  But  it  is  nevertheless  something  into  the  labourers' 
pocket  and  accordingly  must  be  so  treated  by  me. 

35.  Orramen,  or  ordinary  farm  labourers  in  constant  employment,  mamed  and  in 
occupation  of  farm  cottages,  are  paid  the  same  wages  as  ploughmen  in  the  Lothians 
and  about  Beauly.     But  in  Kinross,  Clackmannan  and  the  poor  agricultural  portion  of 
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Fife  they  earn  Is.  a  week  more  than  the  average  ploughman.     This  difference  is  mainly         The 

due  to  the  fact  of  the  orramen  being  a  full  grown  and  experienced  man,  whereas  many  -^<^RictjL- 

of  the  ploughmen  are  "  halflins"  or  lads  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity  and  consequently  LjiI^'^r 

in  receipt  of  lower  wages.  ,  

36.  The  wide  range  of  wages  paid  to  cattlemen  in  both  districts  is  due  to  the  different  The  cattle- 
size  of  the  farms  from  which  information  was  obtained.     On  small  farms  where  few  man's, 
cattle  are  kept,  the  cattleman  is  either  an  old  man  or  a  strong  lad,  whereas  on  large 

farms  he  is  a  person  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood. 

37.  Very  much  the  same  remark  applies  to  shepherds.     In  Fife  district,  large  sheep  The  shep- 
breeding  farms  like  those  in  the  Lothians  from  which  shepherds'  wages  were  obtained,  herd's, 
are  very  rare.     The  Fife  and  Kinross  herd  is  often  a  young  man  who  lives  in  the  bothy 

and  does  not  remain  long  in  one  situation.  Most  of  the  Lothian  herds  on  the  contrary 
are  experienced  married  men  who  have  been  for  many  years  on  the  same  farm  and  are 
altogether  averse  to  change. 

As  regards  shepherds'  earning  in  Breadalbane  and  the  district  of  North  Inverness 
and  South  Ross,  the  totals  for  the  years  are  on  an  average  almost  the  same,  although 
arrived  at  in  rather  different  ways.  The  keep  of  a  cow  is  tigher  rated  in  Inverness 
than  Breadalbane  because  the  pasture  is  decidedly  better.  On  the  other  hand  the 
order  is  reversed  with  respect  to  potato  land.  I  think  the  following  to  be  a 
reasonable  explanation.  In  the  wider  straths  of  Inverness  and  Ross  the  shepherds* 
crofts  or  gardens  are  generally  situated  in  the  low  levels.  No  doubt  the  soil  is  deeper 
and  richer  there  than  on  the  hill  sides,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  feature  of  potato  culture 
that  crops  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  early  frosts  in  low  situations  than  when  grown 
above  the  level  of  "  haars  "  or  hoar-frost.  Many  of  the  Highland  valley-bottoms  are 
peaty  by  nature  and  the  crops  grown  on  that  class  of  soil  are  notoriously  liable  to  be 
frosted.  A  large  pastoral  farmer  in  Inverness  stated  in  evidence  that  so  risky  had 
potato  growing  proved  among  his  shepherds,  they  had  almost  ceased  to  plant  them,  and 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  between  him  and  them  by  which  one  ton  of  potatoes 
was  given  in  lieu  of  horse  labour  on  the  croft. 

38.  Some  difference  will  also  be  observed  in  the  value  of  peat  and  cartage  of  peat.  Different 
Between  Beauly  and  the  western  coast  of  Skye  the  value  of  the  peat  perquisite  is  on  value  of 
the  whole  less  than  in  Breadalbane  and  for  this  reason,  the  bogs  or  mosses  are  generally  P^at  per- 
adjacent  to  the  shepherds'  cottages  and  the  banks  are  deeper  and  of  better  quality  in  ^'*^®^^* 
the  former  district. 

In  many  instances  no  horse  labour  is  required,  whereas  in  Breadalbane  cartage  is  no 
small  matter. 

There  were  numerous  difficulties  in  calculating  what  these  perquisites  were  worth, 
and  unfortimately  I  found  both  masters  and  servants  unable  to  give  reliable  data  on 
which  to  work,  but  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  the  money  wage  was  practically  the 
same  in  both  localities,  while  the  values  of  perquisites  and  payments  in  kind  when 
massed  were  analogous. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Lammermoors  and  Galawater  hills  there  are  still  examples  of  Different 
shepherds  paid  entirely  in  kind  {see  Lothian  Report,  App.  CI.,  No.  3,  top  of  page  46).  value  of 
The  value  of  the  pack  flock  there  is  very  different  per  head  to  what  is  in  the  Highlands ;  P*^^  ^wf  h 
but  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  Cheviot  ewes  in  the  Lammermoors,  besides  being  cele-  ]an<js  and  * 
brated  for  size  and  quality,  are  crossed  with  Border  Leicester  rams,  and  the  half-bred  Lowlands, 
ewe  lambs  thereby  produced  sell  to  low  country  farmers  at  very  high  figures.     About 
the  profits  from  Lammermoor  pack  flocks  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  the  figures 
were  taken  from  business  books. 

39.  Women's  wages  are  higher  in  the  Lothians  than  in  Fife,  and  so  they  ought  to  be,  Women's 
for  Lothian  women  work  an  hour  longer  in  the  field.  wages  and 

In  Beauly  district  the  field  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  Lothians,  and  wages  similar  ^^^^^'df^s. 
to  those  paid  in  Fife.     This  bears  out  the  statement  that  agricultural  labour  is  cheaper 
in  the  north  than  south  of  Scotland. 

Beauly  and  Lothian  women  are  supposed  to  work  10  hours  on  the  field  in  summer, 
whereas  in  West  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  nine  hours  is  usual. 

Lothian  wage  is  from 8«.  to  9^.  per  week. 

Fife  (East)         „  ....  78.  „  Ss.      ,. 

West  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  -         -  7«.  „  98.       „ 

Beauly        -  -  -  -  -  -  78.  „  88.       „ 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  factory  towns  female  labour  is  inferior  and  attendance 
unreliable. 

40.  In  the  matter  of  extra  harvest  wage,  the  Lothian  labourer  again  has  the  best 
of  it. 

In  the  Lothians  ploughmen  get  from  -         -         -  20s.  to  25s.  extra. 

„  „         women  „      ,•  -  -  22a.  „  40«. 

„        Fife  district  ploughmen      „  ...  10s.  „  20s. 

„  „  „       women  „  -  -  15s.  „  21s. 

„         Beauly  district  ploughmen  „  -         -         -  nothing  extra. 

„  „  „      women        „  -  -  28s.  to  30s. 

On  many  Lothian  and  Fife  Farms  the  extra  wage  is  partly  represented  by  food,  but 
the  fashion  of  giving  three  meala  is  dying  out,  and  only  dinner  in  the  harvest  field  is 
now  supplied  by  the  employer. 

About  Beauly  no  food  is  supplied. 

In  the  Lothians  and  Fife,  potatoes  are  largely  grown,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  wages  to  women  workers.  This  extra  wage  varies  from  6d. 
to  Is.  per  day. 

Beauly  women  are  deprived  of  this,  potato  cultivation  being  conducted  on  a  very 
limited  scale  in  that  district. 

In  none  of  my  districts,  arable  or  pasture,  are  special  hay  time  wages  paid.  But 
whenever  overtime  is  worked,  refreshment  is  provided  by  the  employer. 

41.  Among  labourers  there  is  a  decided  feeling  with  reerard  to  overtime  work  and  pay. 
The  employer  argues  that  in  return  for  holidays  and  days  when  coarse  weather 
prevents  field  work  and  necessitates  easy  jobs  about  the  farmyard  which  are  not  really 
profitable  to  him,  the  labourer  should  work  overtime  in  special  seasons  without  looking 
for  extra  pay.  The  labourer  on  the  contrary  says  his  bargain  does  not  include 
overtime  work,  and  the  employer  has  no  right  to  expect-  such  unless  prepared  to  pay 
for  it. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  agricultural  labourer  often  "  puts  in  his  time  "  over  trivial 
and  unimportant  jobs,  bxit  I  do  not  quite  see  that  he  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
freaks  of  Scottish  climate.  Not  only  do  I  think  all  overtime  should  be  paid  for,  but 
that  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wage.  Refreshment  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  the  labourer  is  not  satisfied  with  refreshment ;  he  wants  it  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  in  return  for  extra  work  he  shall  get  extra  pay.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  this  change  were  made,  the  employer  would  reap  the  benefit  of  many  a  valuable  hour's 
overtime  work  at  urgent  times. 

42.  Piece-work  is  very  little  practised  in  any  of  these  districts.  It  does  not  suit 
either  employer  or  employed.  The  evidence  given  with  reference  to  this  mode  of  work- 
ing and  payment,  applies  chiefly  to  casual  labourers  and  Irish  immigrants.  The 
prices  paid  for  task  work  are  very  much  the  same  throughout  the  districts  with  which 
I  am  dealing. 

43.  In  the  Lothians  the  most  experienced  men,  like  head  ploughmen  or  *'  spade 
hinds  "  or  women  stewards  get  something  extra  for  leading?  the  men,  building  stacks  or 
sowing  corn  or  artificial  manure.  This  is  not  a  custom  in  Fife  or  the  north  where  a 
head  ploughman's  regular  wage  is  slightly  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  hinds. 

44.  The  many  shapes  and  forms  which  perquisites  take,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
reader  of  my  reports.  Notably  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  Fife  Report.  I  have  tried 
to  describe  what  takes  place  in  former  papers,  and  need  not  again  enter  into  details. 

The  occupation  of  a  farm  cottage  brings  in  its  train  at  least  three  perquisites.  Free 
house  and  garden.  Manure  for  the  garden  or  straw  for  the  pigsty.  Cartage  of  coals. 
Potatoes  in  the  field  are  common,  but  not  universal. 

Perquisites  will  be  found  attached  to  the  wages  and  earnings  of  resident  labourers  in 
every  part  of  my  districts,  but  the  Lothians  have  discontinued  meal  and  milk.  Many 
strange  little  departures  from  the  usual  mode  of  payment  creep  in  here  and  there,  and  as 
they  are  all  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  earnings  and  wages  of  the 
labourers,  I  have  taken  care  to  give  in  my  appendixes  as  many  examples  of  irregulari- 
ties in  custom  as  I  could  lay  hands  on. 

45.  In  both  Fife  and  the  Lothians  there  is  a  tendency  in  wages  to  increase.  I 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  hiring  markets  and  heard  of  a  good  inniiy  masters  who  had 

rise  of  wages  f^^^^  ^  necessary  to  give  slightly  larger  wages  to  get  experienced  men.  Any  labourers 
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The 


with  daughters  prepared  to  work  out  were  much  Bought  after,  and  could  easily  secure         ^^^ 
a  rise  on  last  year's  wages.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  competing  industries,  employers       tural 
have  been  compelled  to  go  to  far  distant  localities  for  farm  labourers,  and  I  heard  of  a    Labourbk. 
few  who  got  young  men  at  Perth  and  from  the  Highlands  at  wages  similar  to  those  in  the  .      — 
district  the  year  before,  but  still  a  distinct  increase  to  what  the  new  comers  could  have  n^igj^t^u^. 
got  had  they  stayed  in  their  own  country.     Between  Inverness  and  Dingwall,  wages  hood  of 
have  remained  stationary  since  1890.  competing 

iodustries. 

46.  The  periods  and  modes  of  payment  are  different  in  the  three  arable  districts.  In  DiflTereoce 
the  Lothians  there  is  a  weekly  rate  of  wages  and  those  are  paid  in  full  once  a  fortnight  »^  periods  of 
or  once  a  month.   In  Fife  and  about  Beauly  the  labourer  is  engaged  at  so  much  a  year  P*7"^^^*- 
or  six  months,  and  paid  either  by  instalments  when  desired  or  at  the  end  of  every  half 

year.  The  working  of  the  Fife  system  is  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  Appendix  C  2  of 
Fife  Report. 

47.  I  think  some  alteration  might  well  be  made  in  the  Fife  plan  of  paying  between  No  reason 
settling-up-times.   Many  of  the  men  want  monthly  pay  nights,  on  which  their  monthly  "^^7  ^h© 
earning  would  be  handed  over  in  full,  and  I  don't  see  why  this  system  which  works  so  ^^^"^'^^y 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in  Haddington,  should  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  as  ghou^d^not 
well  in  Fife  and  the  North.  be  observed 

Employer?  stated  their  willingness  to  pay  every  month  so  far  as  married  men  or  '"  P»^®  ^^^ 
cottars  were  concerned,  but  they  are  altogether  opposed  to  extending  the  system  to  ^%^ii^^^ 
bothy  lads.     Why  ?     Because  some  would  be  off  at  once  to  the  nearest  town  and  either  ^  the 
get  on  the  drink  or  desert  altogether.  I  consider  this  to  bo  valuable  evidence  in  support  Lothians. 
of  my  condemnation  of  bothies  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  an  unrestrained  life 
and  evil  companions.     See  par.  62. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  consequences  of  regular  and  full  monthly  payments 
would  be  most  damaging  to  many  bothy  men  in  the  vicinity  of  public  houses  and  towns, 
but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  mischief  from  monthly  payments  in  full  to  resident  married 
men,  and  I  am  sure  that  were  such  more  common,  the  general  relations  in  Fife  district 
would  be  better  than  they  at  present  are. 

V.  Cottage  Accommodation. 

48.  The  labourers*  housing  in   South-west  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  both  (General 
arable  and  pastoral  districts  in  the  Highlands  is  not  everywhere  what  it  should  be.    In  ^^*^^^®^» 
the  purely  agricultural  part  of  Fife  it  is  good  and  improving  steadily.    In  the  Lothians,  ^"  ^^      ^^' 
with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  very  good  both  as  regards  supply  and  quality.     While 

many  proprietors  deserve  the  greatest  possible  praise  for  what  they  have  done  and  are 
still  doing,  there  are  others  who  have  been  remiss  in  the  performance  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  their  tenants,  who  are  sorely  handicapped  by  bad  farm 
cottages,  but  to  the  labouring  classes. 

The  inferior  cottages  are  found  chiefly  in  the  poorest  farming  localities,  but  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  the  fact  of  the  land  being  poor  is  any  excuse  for  landlord  neglect  in 
this  important  question  of  housing  for  the  working  man. 

Dampness  was  complained  of  by  many  labourers  not  only  in  Fife  but  in  the  Lothians, 
and  both  Dr.  Nasmyth  and  Dr.  McDonald  mentioned  the  fact  of  rheumatism  arising 
from  damp  houses  being  too  common  in  their  districts.  When  inspecting  labourers' 
houses  I  found  on  several  occasions  rear  walls  backed  up  with  soil,  to  a  height  of  three 
to  four  feet  above  the  foundations.  Two  typical  instances  are  in  my  mind  at  present, 
one  row  of  five  cottages  in  Kinross,  and  another  row  in  East  Lothian.  In  both  cases 
the  soil  in  the  gardens  and  field  behind,  rose  to  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  floor 
level  of  the  kitchen.  This  serious  error  could  have  been  removed  and  corrected  for  10^. 
or  12s.  in  each  case ;  but  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  had  bothered  about  it.  I  think 
attention  to  this  defect,  the  substitution  of  slates  for  roof4iles  and  careful  spouting 
of  every  cottage,  are  the  chief  necessities  for  the  improvement  of  such  labourers'  houses 
as  I  have  described  in  my  reports  as  being  otherwise  suitable. 

Between  Inverness  and  Dingwall,  and  generally  speaking  throughout  the  pastoral 
districts  surveyed,  there  are  many  examples  of  improper  labourers'  cottages,  places 
which  can  only  be  described  as  unfit  for  habitation. 

Easier  terms 

49.  If  some  system  were  arranged  by  which  estate  owners  could  borrow  money  at  a  mo^"rJ^'°^ 
lower  rate  of  interest  than   now  has   to  be  paid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inferior  quired  to 
cottages  would  soon  be  replaced  by  new  and  comfortable  dwellings.  ^^^^^^  p^ 

Q  3  build  cottages. 
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Landlords  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  having  good  cottages  on 
all  their  farms,  but  until  money  can  be  got  at  something  like  3  per  cent.,  which  figure 
would  be  nearly  covered  by  the  value  attached  to  them  in  the  tenant's  rental,  they  are 
unable  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them. 

The  admsability  of  making  special  adva/nces  for  the  improvement  of  lahouren'  cottages^  is 
one  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Commissioners. 

The  custom  of  each  farm  having  a  certain  number  of  cottages,  a  ad  the  labourers 
occupying  them  free  of  all  rent  so  long  as  they  remain  in  service  there,  is  general 
everywhere.  Seldom  does  one  hear  of  an  agricultural  labourer  paying  house  rent. 
Villages  occupied  or  inhabited  by  regular  farm  labourers  do  not  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  five  districts. 
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VI.  Gardens,  Allotments,  and  Small  Holdings. 

50.  Every  labourer's  cottage  has  its  small  garden,  and  I  find  just  as  much  opposition 
to  anything  over  say  1  rood  of  garden  at  the  very  outside,  in  one  parish  as  another. 
I  did  however  see  many  cottages  between  Inverness  and  Dingwall  where  the  gardens 
were  so  small  and  badly  situated  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  Grardeu  management 
is  everywhere  of  very  mixed  character,  some  labourers  make  the  most  of  their  plots 
while  others  are  very  neglectful. 

51.  The  disregard  paid  to  the  subject  of  allotments  in  my  three  arable  districts  and  I 
think  I  may  say  generally  the  arable  counties  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  labourers  being  regular  and  resident  servants 
paid  partly  in  kind. 

The  sole  attraction  in  a  small  plot  of  land  to  a  labouring  man,  is  that  thereby  he  is 
enabled  to  grow  a  supply  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  and  keep  a  cow  for  his  cottage  and 
family.  Now,  in  Scotland  he  has  these  advantages  without  the  risk  or  toil  connected 
with  an  allotment.  The  labourers  see  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  cultivate 
even  an  acre  of  land  while  continuing  as  regular  and  constant  servants.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  in  the  long  summer  evenings  after  the  regular  work  of  the  day  is 
finished,  a  man  might  find  time  to  till  something  more  than  a  small  garden,  but  in 
March  and  April  when  the  seed  must  needs  be  sown  and  the  potatoes  planted,  the 
ploughman  would  not  have  day-light  after  his  return  from  stiables  to  enable  him  to  do 
this.  Moreover,  after  a  long  and  hard  day's  work  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
start  again  upon  the  arduous  labour  of  digging  with  a  spade.  So  much  do  the  farm 
servants  feel  the  need  of  rest  after  work,  that  in  many  cases  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  cottages  are  only  partly  utilized,  and  instances  are  quoted  in  one  of  my  district 
reports  of  ploughmen  refusing  additional  land  although  no  rent  was  sought  from  them. 
Fife  Report,  par.  183,  page  23. 

52.  The  custom  of  the  employer  giving  so  much  potato  land  or  so  many  bolls  or 
hundredweights  of  potatoes  as  part  of  the  men's  wage,  is  general  all  over  the  arable 
portion  of  Scotland,  and  this  the  labourer  finds  a  suitable  arrangement.  Even  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  Highlands,  the  habit  of  the  master  finding  potato  land  or 
supplying  a  stated  quantity  of  potatoes,  is  fast  displacing  the  croft  system. 

53.  The  same  feeling  exists  among  the  labourers  with  regard  to  cows.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  better  ofi*  with  milk  from  the  employer  or  a  cow  kept  by  him  for 
their  use,  than  they  would  be  with  the  animal  to  feed  and  look  after  on  a  cottage 
allotment. 

54.  At  present  there  are  no  agricultural  labourers  in  possession  of  small  holdings, 
nor  is  there  any  demand  or  desire  for  them.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  so  far  as  they  apply  to  agricultural  labourers, 
is  want  of  capital  to  take  sufficient  land.  Peasant  farming  to  satisfy  the  Scotch 
labourer  must  be  something  whereby  a  man  may  live  as  well  if  not  better  than  he  now 
does  as  a  servant. 

"  Enough  land  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  busy  "  was  the  answer  to  my  question  of 
*'  how  many  acres  do  you  consider  a  small  holding  should  be." 

I  am  certain  that  if  labourers  could  be  found  with  sufficient  capital  to  take  50  or  60 
acres  of  useful  land  there  would  be  a  distinct  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  to  enter 
upon  farms  of  that  size,  but  I  very  much  question  if  many  so  qualified  could  be  found 
among  the  ploughmen  and  orra  men  at  least.  Several  farms  were  pointed  out  to  me 
i^oth  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians  as  being  in  the  occupation  of  farmers  who  had  either 
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themselves  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  or  whose  fathers  had  done        The 
so,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  gentlemen  now  prominent  figures  in  Fife     Agricli.- 
and  Lothian  agricultural  circles,  both  of  whom  had  in  their  younger  years  held  the    j^^^^r 

plough.     I  am,  however,  rather  doubtful  if  it  were  safe  to  argue  that  because  40  years        

ago  a  labouring  man  could  and  did  better  himself  by  turning  farmer,  the  same  result 
would  follow  now,  and  I  have  a  very  firm  conviction  that  the  doubt  that  pervades  my 
mind  is  distinctly  felt  by  a  good  many  of  the  farm  servants  of  the  seven  counties  to 
which  this  report  refers. 

I  believe  that  among  farm  stewards  and  shepherds  there  are  many  who  have  saved 
enough  to  stock  holdings  from  50  to  100  acres  in  extent,  but  I  found  them  very  strong 
in  their  views  upon  this  question  of  small  holdings.  Even  in  good  times  these  men 
have  never  shown  a  desire  for  50  or  60  acre  farms,  but  many  examples  might  be  cited 
of  their  becoming  tenants  of  places  from  150  to  250  acres. 

Certainly  the  regular  farm  labourer  with  his  comfortable  cottage  and  upstanding 
wage  is  very  much  better  off  than  the  Highland  crofter  or  small  holder,  and  from  what 
I  saw  during  my  six  months  of  investigation  in  Scotland,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
in  these  very  depressed  cimes  when  farming  is  a  losing  trade,  the  fewer  the  number  of 
victims  the  better. 

At  Killin,  in  Perthshire,  land  is  much  wanted  by  the  villagers,  and  I  am  sure  that 
not  only  there  but  on  the  outskirts  of  all  the  towns  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians  an  increase 
in  garden  allotments  would  be  beneficial.  But  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Killin  and  regular  ploughmen  is  that  the  former  have  spare  time  and  feel  the  want 
of  gardens,  potatoes  and  milk,  while  the  latter  have  no  spare  time  and  are  already  in 
possession  of  everything  they  want  in  these  ways.  Most  of  the  Killin  villagers  who 
approached  me  on  the  subject  were  boatmen  and  attendants  on  fishers.  In  the  salmon 
season  their  work  commences  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  and  in  clear  bright  dry  weather 
when  sport  is  bad,  the  boats  return  from  the  Loch  between  4  and  6  p.m.  At  other 
times  they  are  almost  idle.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  of  Loch  Tay 
boatmen  and  regular  ploughmen  are  different,  and  that  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
hind  woi^king  11^  hours  in  summer  and  from  daylight  to  dark  in  winter,  is  easy  of 
accomplishment  to  the  person  with  many  idle  days  and  always  short  hours  of  labour. 

From  what  was  stated  by  the  Killin  villagers,  they  are  prepared  to  pay  fair  rents  for 
any  allotments  which  might  be  given  them,  and  if  suitable  land  could  be  found,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  that  their  wants  should  be  supplied. 

55.  The  depopulation  of  our  rural  districts  is  certainly  a  serious  matter,  and  in  the  The  de- 
counties  where  my  duties  lay  it  had  assumed  considerable  dimensions  (see  Tables  A.  4,  population 
A.  5.  Fife  Report  and  A.  3.,  A.  5.  Lothian   Report).     The  general  opinion  among  ^^f^-'^f 
employers  is  that  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  would  bring    ^ 
about  an  increase  in  cultivated  area,  hence  a  larger  demand  for  farm  labourers.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  depression  continues  and  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  remain  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  which  has  been 
described  in  Fife  Report,  paragraphs  186  to  215,  a  further  decrease  in  employment  is 
inevitable. 

It  is  strange  that  among  persons  brought  up  to  country  life  and  work  as  the  farm 
labourers  of  these  five  counties  have  been,  there  is  apparently  no  fancy  for  emigration 
to  foreign  countries,  where  each  man  might  continue  in  the  line  of  life  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  numerous  inducements  and 
facilities  for  obtaining  farms  in  the  colonies  would  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  with  a  few  pounds  in  his  purse  and  the  required  energy  and 
knowledge  to  aid  him.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  I  heard  of  very  little 
emigration  to  the  colonies.  There  appears  to  be  in  Scotland  a  lack  of  information  upon 
the  advantages  of  emigration.  In  Ireland  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  have  friends 
and  relations  in  far  off  lands  with  whom  they  correspond,  that  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  emigration  are  fully  known  ;  but  between  Scotchmen  of  the  labouring 
classes  at  home  and  abroad  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  intercommunication,  and  I 
heard  of  a  few  old  persons  whose  children  had  gone  abroad  many  years  ago  and  who 
were  known  to  have  prospered,  but  only  from  information  received  through  other 
channels.  If  depopulation  of  our  rural  districts  is  to  go  on,  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  this,  I  think  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  divert  its  course  towards  foreign 
lands  rather  than  have  our  towns  and  cities  crowded  with  idle  hands.  Schemes  for 
colonisation  present  themselves  to  me  as  admirably  suited  for  the  present  crisis.  The 
Scotch  are  different  from  the  Irish  in  this  respect — they  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  place  they  move  to,  so  long  as  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  their  prospering  in  their 
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new  home;  the  Irish  on  the  contrary  object  to  go  to  an}  place  where  they  have  no 
friends  or  relatives  already  located. 

In  1891  when  distributing  seed  potatoes  in  the  island  of  Achill  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Ireland,  I  had  some  interesting  conversations  with  the  poor  peasants  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  to  Canadian  states.  Almost  to  a  man  they  objected  to  Canada  because 
"  they  had  no  friends  there."  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  Scotchman  cares  whether  he 
has  friends  in  Canada  or  not.  His  chief  object  is  "  to  get  on,"  and  if  he  thought 
Canada  a  likely  place  for  him  to  prosper,  the  absence  of  Scotch  forerunners  would  not 
deter  or  frighten  him. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Scotch  labourer,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  well  suited  for  emigration  and  likely  to  succeed  even  upon  limited 
starting  capital  as  a  colonist,  and  I  think  this  course  preferable  to  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  without  adequate  capital  in  the  home  country. 

56.  In  Fife  and  Beauly  districts  the  old  custom  of  allowing  the  labourers  milk  from 
the  farm  dairy  still  prevails.  On  some  places  a  few  of  the  men  are  given  the  whole  use 
of  a  cow,  but  the  general  rule  is,  a  Scotch  pint  (equal  to  half  an  imperial  gallon)  to  each 
labourer.  Near  manufacturing  towns  in  Fife  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  near  Beauly, 
skim  milk  is  allowed,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  milk  given  to  the  labourers  is  fresh 
from  the  cow. 

This  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  is 
an  admirable  arrangement  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  married  labourers  with  families. 
In  the  Lothians  before  the  introduction  of  the  weekly  wage,  most  of  the  labourers  had 
cows  of  their  own.  These  were  grazed  and  wintered  on  the  farm,  a  deduction  in  wage 
to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  a  cow's  keep  being  made.  Of  late  years  labourers'  cows 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Lothians,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
no  daily  allowance  of  milk  has  been  substituted.  Different  reasons  are  assigned  by  the 
two  parties  for  the  decrease  iu  the  number  of  servants'  cows.  The  employers  say  that 
the  men  spend  all  their  wages  and  have  consequently  no  money  to  buy  or  lay  on  a  cow ; 
also  that  now-a-days  the  labourers'  wives  and  daughters  do  not  understand  milking,  and 
object  to  the  trouble  of  attending  morning  and  night  at  milking  times.  The  labourers 
contend  that  when  they  did  own  cows  the  masters  starved  them  during  winter  and  put 
them  on  inferior  pasture  in  summer. 

I  quite  admit  that  on  purely  arable  farms  it  is  not  easy  to  find  suitable  grass  for 
cows  during  summer,  and  I  would  not  consider  first  year's  seeds  adapted  for  such  stock. 
But  rather  than  let  the  absence  of  a  little  old  grass  stand  in  the  way  of  the  labourers 
keeping  cows,  I  think  farmers  might  lay  down  one  field  to  permanent  pasture  and  keep 
it  as  pasturage  for  servants'  cows. 

In  the  olden  days  it  was  frequently  stated  that  labourers  were  given  to  stealing  oU- 
cake,  com,  or  turnips  for  their  own  cows  during  winter,  and  many  farmers  are  opposed 
to  their  men  having  any  temptations  to  do  so  again.  G-ranted  for  a  moment  that 
the  labourer  did  incline  to  take  what  he  had  no  right  to.  surely  very  simple  precautions, 
such  as  locking  the  door  of  the  cake  house  or  weighing  out  the  week's  allowance  of 
cake  or  turnips,  would  prevent  any  robbery. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  considerable  impatience  with  farmers  who  complain  of  their 
men  "  helping  themselves  from  the  cake  bin,"  yet  never  lift  a  hand  to  render  such  a 
thing  impossible. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  Lothians  appears  to  lie  in  the  charge  made  for  the  keep  of 
a  cow.  The  general  rule  is  that  when  a  labourer  has  a  cow  kept,  his  weekly  wages  are 
reduced  by  2s.  Now,  if  anyone  imagines  that  a  cow  can  be  properly  kept  and  fed  all 
the  year  round  on  arable  land  for  bl.  4§.  he  is  vastly  mistaken.  It  is  as  much  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  the  employer  to  supply  high-class  old  pasture  during  summer, 
cake,  turnips,  bean- meal,  and  hay  during  winter  for  any  such  sum,  as  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  cow  will  give  a  fair  return  of  milk  on  starvation  diet,  consisting  of  poor 
pasture  in  summer,  and  straw  and  water  in  winter. 

On  some  farms  the  keep  of  a  cow  is  valued  at  *Ss,  per  week,  and  charged  accordingly. 
Here  the  cows  are  better  fed  and  the  labourers  accordingly  better  pleased  with  the 
milk-yield  of  the  animals. 

Among  the  labourers  of  the  Lothians  and  Beauly  district,  there  were  not  so  many 
complaints  about  the  want  of  cows  as  I  should  have  expected.  Farm  stewards  and 
herds  constantly  referred  to  the  fact  that  long  ago  everybody  had  lus  cow  and  now  a 
cow  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  but  among  the  *  hinds  "  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  regret.     This  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  facts  that  having 
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once  parted  witli  tlae  cow,  they  have  become  accustomed  to  manage  without  it,  ai)d         Tiiic 
that  the  thought  of  saving  money  to  buy  another  is  not  altogether  to  their  taste.  tubal^ 

Long  ago  when  oatmeal  porridge  formed  one  of  the  main  foods  of  the  labourer,    Labourbiu 

milk  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  now  porridge  is  not  so  popular  and  the  want        

of  the  cow  is  less  keenly  felt. 

It  would,  however,  be  well  that  employers  should  show  their  readiness  to  let  their 
men  keep  cows  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  and  I  would  go  even  further  and  say 
that  it  would  be  well  if  employers  assisted  those  who  express  their  desire  to  keep  cows 
but  were  unable  to  buy  them,  by  advancing  the  price  and  accepting  re-payment  by 
weekly  or  monthly  instalments. 

Some  few  Lothian  farmers  have  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  their  men  in  this  way, 
and  their  example  is  worthy  of  copy. 

57.  Pigs  are  kept  by  most  labourers,  but  bees  are  conspicuously  absent.     Poultry  are  ^igs*  bees, 
not  permitted  except  on  very  few  places  in  Fife  and  the  Lothian s,  but  in  the  arable  and  P^'^^^^T* 
pastoral  districts  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Ross,  the  labourers  are  allowed  to  keep  any 
quantity  of  hens. 

VII.  Benefit  Societies. 

58.  The  slight  importance  attached  to  benefit  societies  both  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians  Benefit 
(particularly  in  Fife),  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  yearly  engagements,  and  uninterrupted  societies  not 
wages,  work  or  play,  sick  or  well.     The  men  are  quite  independent  of  clubs.     In  some  g^°®^^^y 
parishes  of  East  Lothian  the  *'  Foresters  "  and  **  Odd  Fellows  "  have  a  fair  membership,  ^^^^  *^' 
but  these  parishes  are  peculiar  in  this  matter. 

Between  Beauly  and  Dingwall  '*  the  Contin  Ploughman  and  Labourer  s  Friendly 
Society  "  has  a  large  membership.  This  society  is  of  local  origin  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  great  interest  taken  by  resident  gentry  in 
its  management  and  welfare. 

59.  The  Scottish  Ploughman's  Union  has  struggled  hard  to  obtain  a  footing  in  all  The  Scottish 

these  districts,  and  in  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  it  has  achieved  a  considerable  PAopg^™^^^*^ 
-i  n  Union, 

degree  of  success. 

In  East  Lothian  it  appears  to  have  had  an  ephemeral  existence  and  proved  a  financial 
failure. 

I  do  not  think  that  combinations  of  this  sort  are  calculated  to  allay  disputes  or 
settle  grievances  between  employer  and  employed. 

Sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  representatives  of  this  union  allowed  their  zeal 
to  exceed  their  discretion,  for  proposals  and  demands  were  made,  regardless  of  the 
interest  of  the  employer  and  the  consequences  to  the  employed  in  the  event  of  their 
being  thrown  out  of  work. 

If  there  were  any  system  of  arbitration  by  which  the  numerous  grievances  and 
demands  of  farm  la1)ourers  could  be  considered  and  discussed  with  farmers,  with  the 
view  of  arriving  at  a  settlement,  the  information  possessed  by  the  Union  might  be 
turned  to  useful  account.  But  at  present  in  the  absence  of  any  such  mode  of 
negotiating,  the  Union  seems  to  be  rather  too  much  a  purely  agitating  body,  whose 
efforts  have  widened  rather  than  narrowed  the  distance  between  man  and  master.  I  do 
not  condemn  the  cause  which  it  champions.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  correctly 
states  some  genuine  ploughman's  grievances,  grievances  which  I  think  should  and 
could  very  easily  be  remedied  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  what  expectations  it  has  of  obtaining 
concessions  from  employers,  when  its  exertions  are  mainly  confined  to  enlisting  new 
members  and  holding  meetings  of  its  own  supporters,  at  which  meetings  language  not 
over  complimentary  to  masters  as  a  class  is  used. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  Ploughman's  Union  is  a  conciliatory  body.  From  what  I 
saw,  read,  and  heard  of  its  doings,  it  is  aggressive  in  its  policy,  and  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  work  of  rousing  labourers  to  attack  a  citadel  very  much  stronger  than  they 
have  any  conception  of,  and  capable  of  dealing  many  heavy  blows  without  suffering  in 
return. 

VII.  Concluding  Remarks. 

It  appears  to  be  my  duty  in  drawing  these  reports  to  a  close,  to  briefly  review  the 
general  position  as  I  found  it  in  those  five  districts,  and  offer  a  few  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  future. 
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'   60.  The  relations  of  employer  and  employed  in  agriculture  are  almost  unique. 

Peculiar  In  trade  and  commerce  the  employer  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  oflBice  and 

relations         counting-house .     He  is  brought  very  little  into  direct  contact  with  his  servants.     But 

piopeTand*^"  in  agriculture  the  employer  who  discharges  his  duties  aright  is  seldom  far  away  from 

employed  in   his  men  or  his  farm. 

agricuUure.        It  is  perfectly  true  that  within  the  last  25  years,  employer  and  employed  have  not 

been  thrown  together  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.     There  has  been  a  decrease  of 

in  the  number  of  **  working  "  and  increase  of  ornamental  or  "  gentleman  **   farmers. 

But  whether  the  farmer  be  a  gentleman  by  blood  or  birth  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in 

order  properly  to  conduct  his  business,  he  must  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 

in  the  iBelds  where  his  labourers  are  engaged.     Again,  in  Scotland,  the  fact  of  all  the 

regular  labourers  residing  on  the  farms,  gives  rise  to  small  communities,  the  members 

of  which  are  knit  together  in  domiciliary  relationships. 

In  the  olden  days  when  farmers  and  their  men  lived  in  the  same  house  and  fed  at 

the  same  table,  the  bond  resembled  that  which  unites  the  members  of  one  family.  This 

has  to  a  large  extent  passed  away,  but  still  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  so  closely 

connected  are  the  two  classes  in  every  day  life,  that  unconcern  or  indifference  can 

hardly  exist  between  them.    Neither  party  can  well  become  passive  with  regard  to  the 

other's  position  and  occupation. 

The  value  to  the  employer  of  real  genuine  hearty  sympathy  and  union  of  heart  with 

his  labourers,  no  figures  or  calculations  could  adequately  set  forth.     In  like  manner  it 

were  difficult  to  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 

labourer  may  be  furthered  and  promoted  by  the  good-will  and  kindly  feeling  of  his 

employer. 

The  ploughman  who  gives  his  work  with  a  grudge  or  in  a  half-hearted  way  is  not 

worth  having   on  the  place.      The-  master  whose  only  recognition  of   his  servant's 

presence  and  existence  is  a  growl  or  a  grumble  is  not  worth  serving.     Whenever  there 

is  a  natural  recoil  or  shrinking  between  employer  and  employed,  things  cannot  go  on 

well  for  either  party,  and  just  to  the  same  extent  as  good  relations  bring  about  light 

and  profitable  work,  so  does  discord  clog  the  wheels  and  make  labour  laborious. 

It  becomes  the  master  to  encourage  industry  and  loyalty,  to  watch  carefully  the 

different  dispositions  and  actions  of  his  men,  to  be  kind  and  considerate,  yet  by  no 

means  to  overlook  or  clear  the  indolent  or  slovenly.     It  becomes  the  labourer  to  do 

everything  he  can  to  serve  his  employer  and  to  merit  his  approval  and  confidence. 

Much  more  might  be  written  with  regard  to  the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  relations 

between  master  and  man  in  agricultural  life,  but  it  were  more  to  the  point  to  apply 

ourselves  to  the  relations  which  do  exist  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  1  visited  lately. 

Present  61.  The  opinions  of  employers  as  detailed  in  evidence  in  my  district  reports  are 

IfJ«!!!^"*  *"^  ^^^y  variable.     On  one  point,  however,  the  witnesses  were  almost  agreed,  they  described 
«o«^tH.  ^^^  labourers  as  being  "  very  difficult  to  do  with  now,''  "  quite  altered  to  what  they 

used  to   be,"  '^  very   independent,"    "  flighty,    restless  and   discontented,"    "  greatly 
fallen  off,"  &c.,  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  contrasting  farm  labourers  of  1893  with  those  of  1853, 
an  astounding  alteration  in  their  thoughts,  views,  opinions,  mode  of  dress,  and  living 
has  taken  place.  But  I  think  the  labourers  were  equally  justified  in  calling  my  atten- 
tion (as  they  did)  to  the  corresponding  change  in  the  farmer's  habits  of  life.  The 
relations  between  the  two  classes  once  so  close  from  natural  causes  and  circumstances, 
are  now  completly  changed. 

Somehow,  there  appears  to  be  on  both  sides  a  large  number  of  uncharitable  spirits 
who  look  with  a  grudging  eye  upon  the  improvement  in  the  circumstances  and  altera- 
tions in  the  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  Providence  has  thrown  them  in  contact.  I 
do  not  at  all  see  why  the  farmer  who  40  years  ago  went  to  church  in  a  dandy  cart, 
but  now  goes  in  a  flash  four-wheeled  dogcart,  and  the  ploughman  who  40  years  ago 
lived  o;q  porridge  and  potatoes  but  now  eats  his  daily  junk  of  beef  and  drints  his  cup 
of  3$.  tea,  should  not  still  regard  one  another  as  friends,  or  what  justification  could 
be  given  by  either  party  for  the  estrangement  which  from  time  to  time  in  my  district 
reports  I  was  compelled  to  announce* 

Considering  the  immense  strides  which  civilisation  has  made  since  the  coaching 
days,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  either  the  farmer's  or  labourer's  present  manner  of 
of  life,  and  I  confess  that  none  of  the  invidious  comparisons  based  upon  ancient  times 
and  habits  that  were  instituted  for  my  information  made  much  impression  upon  me. 
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The 
A  change  for  the  better  was  mevitable  a/nd  it  is  folly  for  either  party  to  describe  that  cha/nge     Aoricul- 

as  discreditable.  tdral 

Now,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  be  inany  in  the  ranks  of  agriculture  who  I^abourbk. 
have  indulged  in  this  folly  to  end  that  suspicion  and  estrangement  have  arisen. 
Suspicion  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  generally  met  by  retaliation,  and  here  we  have 
a  simple  explanation  of  the  position  on  many  of  the  farms  which  I  visited.  The 
masters  say  the  labourers  are  disobliging  and  unconciliatory  and  unsympathetic  and 
impertinent ;  the  labourers  say  the  masters  are  overbearing  and  proud  and  importu- 
nate and  unreasonable. 

This  description  of  affairs  does  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  apply  generaUy,  but  in  certain 
localities  it  is  very  conspicuous.  In  the  Lothians,  although  I  oould  not  say  that  the 
surface  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  there  was  on  the  whole  a  good  and  friendly  feeling.  In 
the  Highland  pastoral  districts  between  shiepherds  and  their  employeirs  there  was  a 
very  excellent  feeling,  and  on  occasional  farms  in  Pife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and 
Beauly  district  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  good  relations.  But  wherever  bad 
bothies,  bad  cottages,  and  proximity  to  mining  villages  and  manufacturing  towns 
occurred,  employer  and  employed  were  seen  to  be  upon  anything  but  cordial  terms. 
At  several  of  my  labourers'  meetings,  very  strong  terms  of  disapprobation  were  used 
with  reference  to  farmers,  and  long  lists  of  grievances  submitted  for  consideration. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  such  feelings  prevail  as  I  have  described  in 
my  district  reports  in  connexion  with  Fife  and  one  place  in  Haddington,  it  were  worse 
than  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  of  there  being  at  present  strained  relationships  between 
the  two  parties. 

To  discontent  among  agricultural  labourers  there  appears  to  be  no  relief  tap.  Farm 
servants  do  not  indulge  in  strikes.  They  grin  and  bear  it  or  they  leave  country  life 
altogether.  The  **  grin  and  bear  it "  policy  brings  no  satisfaction  to  the  servant, 
and  as  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  half-hearted  and  apathetic  labour,  it  either 
creates  or  intensifies  distrust  in  the  employer. 

On  the  subject  of  efficiency,  the  farmers  were  almost  unanimous  in  describing  the 
labouring  man  as  "  less  willing  than  he  used  to  be,"  many  added  "  he  can  work  as  well 
as  ever,  but  won't."  It  will  be  observed  that  no  fault  is  found  with  the  ability  of  the 
labourer  to  well  and  duly  perform  his  labour.  Although  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  "  tea  and  slops  drinking  "  tendency,  the  amount  of  the  butcher's  meat  consumed 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  porridge  diet,  the  physical  powers  or  endurance  of  the 
labourer  was  never  called  into  question.  It  was  against  the  willingness  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  that  employers  declaimed,  and  this  constitutes  to 
my  mind  the  worst  feature  of  the  situation.  The  statements  of  farmers  in  certain 
localities  were  tantamount  to  an  expressipn  of  distrust  in  the  labourer's  intent  and 
purpose.  The  statements  of  the  labourers  implied  oppression,  covert  hatred  and 
class  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  My  mind  is  venr  clear  upon  thip  point, — 
I  believe  that  both  parties  have  been  possessed  of  exaggera.tea  views  and  are  labouring 
under  misconceptions. 

For  the  last  10  years  agriculture  has  been  sorely  depressed,  and  farmers  at  their 
wits  end  and  fairly  puzzled  what  to  do  next.  In  times  such  as  these  they  looked  for 
what  they  did  not  get,  more  work  for  the  same  wage.  I  do  not  believe  sympathy 
helps  the  struggling  husbandman  very  much,  unless  it  takes  some  such  practical  form 
as  a  reduction  of  rent  or  cheaper  labour.  An  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the 
ploughman's  wage  would  have  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  performed 
within  working  hours,  or  overtime  labour  without  overtime  pay.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
looked  for  the  latter,  but  I  have,  every  right  to  believe  fram  the  evidence  of  some 
fanners  themselves,  and  many  grieves,  that  he  did  look  for  the  former,  and  in 
consequence  of  not  receiving  what  he  secretly  ej^pected,  he  took  up  the  idea  that  .tiie 
labourer  had  conspired  against  him  and  w^  no  longer  the  same  man. 

Now,  while  I  think  that  perhaps  the  farmer  expected  too  much,  I  also  think  that  the 
labourer  gave  too  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  gave  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
The  Scottish  farm  labourer  was  well  aware  of  the  lamentable  decrease  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  labour  had  become  of  decreased 
value  to  his  employer,  and  that  so  for  as  wages  went  he  suffered  not  at  all:  Under 
these  circumstances  he  had  to  choose  between  two  courses,  either  to  give  a  practical 
expression  of  sympathy  by  exerting  himself  and  giving  forth  his  labour  with  ready 
hand  and  willing  heart,  or  to  resist  all  sentimental  and  sympathetic  tendencies  and  let 
the  employer  flounder  about  as  he  liked.     He  cho^e  the  latter. 

You  see  the  old  feeling  was  gone,  completely  gone.     Hinc  illae  lacrimae ! 
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Another  phase  of  the  position  I  would  refer  to.  The  relations  are  most  strained  and 
the  estrangement  most  marked  in  localities  where  the  land  is  naturally  inferior  an^l  the 
farmers  "  small  men." 

The  intervention  of  a  farm  steward  appears  to  have  lia^l  a  remarkable  effect  in 
keeping  the  peace  between  the  master  and  the  men.  I  referrei  to  the  part  played  by 
the  steward  in  Fife  Report  (par.  106),  and  return  to  the  subject  because  what  was  said 
of  Fife  applies  to  all  my  districts.  The  steward  being  as  it  were  a  medium  and 
umpire,  a  person  entrusted  with  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  he  acted  as  a  sort  of 
buffer.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  a  steward  got  many  a  blowing  up  from  the 
perturbed  farmer  during  the  years  of  transition,  but  by  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
he  went  a  long  way  towards  saving  the  position. 

An  old  saw  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write,  and  it  applies  forcibly  to  the  position  I  am 
trying  to  describe.  "  If  you  have  nothing  pleasant  to  say  you  had  better  either  hold 
your  tongue  or  keep  away  altogether."  The  *'  strong  farmer"  kept  away  altogether, 
and  either  chewed  his  sorrowful  cud  by  himself  or  discussed  it  with  his  steward. 
The  "  working  farmer,"  having  no  steward  to  fall  back  upon,  unhappily  looked  to  hig 
men  for  relief  in  time  of  trouble,  and  finding  none,  he  showed  his  disappointment  and 
resentment  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Another  fertile  cause  of  ill-feeling  comes  from  Fife  district,  and  here  the  fault  lies 
entirely  with  the  labourers. 

The  extent  to  which  farm  servants  break  their  contracts  of  engagement  calls  for 
prompt  and  decisive  treatment.  It  it  done  in  cold  blood  and  deliberately ;  moreover  it 
IS  frequently  accompanied  by  the  retention  of  *'  arles,*'  and  accordingly  becomes 
something  very  like  theft  and  larceny.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and 
Clackmannan,  I  bad  no  complaints  of  breach  of  engagement,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  habit  is  confined  to  the  district  where  the  general  relations  were  all  round  unsatis- 
factory.    (See  Fife  Report,  par.  205,  and  App.  B.  3.) 

Of  the  many  grievances  put  forward  by  the  labourers  some  are  to  my  mind  real, 
others  either  imaginary  or  portions  of  their  duties  which  may  be  unpleasant,  but  are 
nevertheless  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

62.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  question  of  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
as  the  same  in  localities  where  bothies  prevail  to  the  extent  that  they  do  in  some  parts 
of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  and  districts  like  the  Lothians  where  no  such  thing 
is  found.  A  bothy  man  may  be  doing  very  well  in  one  way,  he  may  be  saving  money 
while  living  in  apparent  discomfort.  He  may  be  happier  after  a  fashion  in  his  nasty 
barrack,  than  an  outsider  may  give  him  credit  for.  If  happiness  and  the  joy  of  a 
young  man's  heart  are  secured  by  complete  freedom  after  working  hours,  and  absence 
of  parental  control,  then  I  admit  that  both  are  the  portion  of  the  bothy  man.  But 
happiness  of  this  sort  is  not  real,  does  not  last,  and  cannot  be  good  for  such  as  indulge 
in  it,  either  then  or  thereafter. 

Bothy  life  is  too  free  from  restraint ;  the  bothy  lad  has  too  much  power  after 
working  hours ;  the  bothy  itself  possesses  too  few  comforts  or  attractions  ever  to 
become  what  it  should  be,  a  suitable  home  for  young  men.  Bothy  life  is  now  unknown 
in  the  Lothians,  and  to  this  I  largely  attribute  the  superior  type  of  young  labourer 
employed  there  in  agriculture.  I  had  occasion  in  my  Fife  Report  (par.  176)  to  remark 
upon  the  decadence  of  the  bothy  system  in  the  east  of  Fife,  and  the  better  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  there.  I  am  sure  similar  results  would  follow  in 
other  localities  were  steps  taken  to  greatly  alter  the  arrangements  and  conduct 
of  bothies,  or  to  substitute  for  them  some  more  homelike  and  comfortable  manner  of 
accommodating  unmarried  farm  labourers.  The  time  has  in  my  opinion  come^  when 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  proprietors  and  employers  with  a  view  to  alter  the 
condition  of  bothy  men  and  bothy  life.  There  are  doubtless  places  where  the  system 
could  not  be  suddenly  abolished,  but  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  just  cause  or 
impediment  to  the  construction  of  comfortable  bothies  and  the  institution  of  proper 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Bothies  are  found  in  Beauly  district,  but 
they  are  more  comfortable  than  in  Fife,  and  better  looked  after.  Again  in  the  noilh 
many  of  the  bothy  men  feed  in  the  farm  kitchens,  which  is  a  very  superior  system  to 
the  Fife  custom  whereby  the  bothy  men  find  and  cook  their  own  food. 

The  whole  subject  you  will  find  fully  dealt  with  under  the  heading  **  the  bothy 
system,"  in  Fife  Report,  and  as  indicating  what  a  bothy  should  be  and  ought  to  be, 
I  further  refer  you  to  Lothian  Report,  par.  93,  and  plan  of  Saltoun  garden  bothy. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  for  the  improvement  of  bothy  life,  there  must  be  combined 
action  among  proprietors  amd  tenants^  because  I  found  over  the  greater  portion  of  these 
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tliree   Fife    counties   the    same    relish   and   appreciation  of  bothy  liberty   and  the        '^^ 
iiregalar  hours  which  bothy  life  facilitates  and  encourages  among  young  men.  t^al*^ 

For  the  present  condition  of  bothy  life,  employers  are  much  to  blame.     When  ine    Labouber. 

farm   kitchen    system    was   observed,   the   connexion   between   the   farmer   and   his        

unmarried  servants  was  close,  and  the  natural  tenrlencies  of  young  men  to  wander  in 
search  of  midnight  excitement  and  frolics  were  kept  in  check.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
farmer  rise  above  the  level  of  dining  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  than  authority  vanished 
and  a  new  state  of  aflTairs  ensued,  whereby  the  young  men  became  entirely  their  own 
masters,  with  every  opportunity  of  gratifying  to  the  uttermost  their  own  inclinations. 
Had  employers  continued  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  their 
unmarried  servants,  the  system  under  which  men  live  and  feed  by  themselves,  might 
still  have  been  conducted  with  order  and  decency,  but  the  friendly  interest  did  not 
continue,  and  gradually  a  new  doctrine  spread  abroad  which  announced  that  so  long 
as  the  labourers  did  their  work  during  the  day  it  mattered  little  how  they  spent  the 
night,  or  in  what  condition  they  lived  and  had  their  being.  Many  of  the  bothies 
visited  by  me  were  dens  of  dirt  and  confusion  into  which  employers,  on  their  own 
confession,  never  set  foot  unless  to  give  some  order. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  thus  condemning  bothy  life  as  at  present  conducted,  I  will 
be  supported  by  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  thoroughly  into  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question. 

Writing  as  a  Scotchman,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system  is  a  disgrace 
to  Scotland,  and  the  arguments  produced  in  its  support  a  disgrace  to  Scotch  farmers. 
Employers  frequently  asked  me  "  how  can  you  do  away  with  it,  what  will  you  substitute 
"  for  it  ? "  Surely  what  has  been  done  in  Haddington  and  many  other  counties  and 
parishes  of  Scotland  may  be  accomplished  between  Stirling  and  St.  Andrews.  The 
truth  is  that  wherever  a  hearty  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  the  farm  bothy  it  has 
been  abolished,  but  farmers  iu  too  many  cases  have  become  insensible  to  the  home 
affairs  of  their  men  and  indifferent  to  the  numerous  privations  and  discomfort  from 
which  unsupervised  bothy  life  is  inseparable. 

My  visits  to  bothies  were  mostly  unexpected  by  either  bothy  men  or  employers.  It 
was  my  intention  that  they  should  be,  for  I  knew  well  that  were  I  to  give  notice  of  my 
intention  to  inspect  such  and  such  a  farm  bothy  on  such  and  such  a  day  and  at  such 
and  such  a  time,  unwonted  steps  would  have  been  taken  to  tidy  up  and  make  a  respect- 
able appearance.  On  one  occasion  my  visit  was  expected  and  anticipated,  but  one  of 
the  bothy  lads  quietly  observed  that  "  there  had  been  more  washing  and  floor  scrubbing 
"  and  fire  blacking  done  that  day  than  during  the  two  years  he  had  lived  there." 

My  contention  is  that  the  employer  should  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  keep  his  bothy 
always  in  the  same  state  as  I  found  this  '*  prepared  "  room,  and  not  regard  it  as  a  place 
where  dirt  may  be  permitted  to  accumulate  until  the  approach  of  a  Grovernment  official 
or  County  Council  officer  makes  it  advisable  to  have  it  removed. 

There  are  bothies  where  the  beds  are  never  made  at  all,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  any  traces  of  the  cleaning  out  said  to  be  given  once  a  week.  Farmers  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  bothy  men  prefer  dirt,  and  would  not  say  "  thank 
you  "  for  order  and  cleanliness.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  young  men  as  a  rule  are  not 
predisposed  to  housework,  but  palliation  of  this  kind  does  not  exculpate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conduct  of  bothies  will  be  looked  into  by  County  Councik, 
and  some  course  adopted  by  them  for  a  removal  of  those  evils,  but  until  farmers  them- 
selves recognise  their  obligations  and  discharge  Iheir  duties  towards  their  servants  it  is 
useless  to  look  for  that  entire  change  which  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand. 

63.  Looking  back  to  the  numerous  meetings  I  had  with  labourers  in  each  of  these  The  price 
counties,  1  cannot  forget  that  with  the  single  exception  of  women  s  wages  (Lothian  Report,  ^^  la-j^^r 
par  115)  no  bonfi.  fide  complaint  was  lodged  against  the  price  paid  for  agricultural  ai^gpute. 
labour. 

If  the  happiness  of  the  labourer  and  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed 
depended  upon  the  one  question  of  "  what  is  a  fair  wage  ?  "  then  indeed  the  general 
position  is  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately,  "wages  and  earnings"  represent  but  one  link  of  the  chain  that  con- 
nects farmer  to  labourer,  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  other  links  there  are  so  many  in  a 
weak  condition,  the  chain  as  a  whole  could  not  truly  be  called  strong. 

64.  Between  employer  and  employed  there  are  at  present  many  diflferences  of  opinion,  ^*°y  ^*^®'' 
and  many  contested  points  respecting  the  hours  of  work,  the  system  and  perjod  of  ^^^^te  *^ 
engagement,  the  method  and  period  of   payment,  the  employment   of  women,  the  between  em- 
labourer's  duties,  his  general  rights  and  entitlements.     As  has  been  previously  stated,  ployerand 
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I  haye  reason  to  believe  that  the  position  in  the  Lothians,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  th^ 
purely  agricultural  part  of  Fife,  and  between  Inverness  and  Dingwall,  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  vicinity  of  competing  industries.  But  still  I  felt,  even  at  the  best  of 
my  labourers'  meetings  in  Bast  Lothian,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  that  entire  content- 
ment which  I  should  have  liked  to  see  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  grievances  so  bitterly 
complained  of  in  Fife  were  reproduced  in  other  districts,  and  although  the  labourers' 
case  was  submitted  in  more  temperate  language  by  Haddington  and  Edinburgh  men,  it 
lost  none  of  its  impressiveness  on  that  account. 

l^he  diflFerences  of  opinion  between  employer  and  employed  appear  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  questions  relating  to  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  the  farm  labourer 
of  present  times  is  entitled.  The  men  apparently  think  they  should  be  on  very  much 
the  same  footing  as  persons  engaged  in  other  trades  and  industries.  They  contend 
that  the  customs  of  20  years  ago  should  not  still  be  preserved  and  kept  up. 
Sometimes  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  prepared  to  forego  what  others  would  think 
great  advantages  in  order  to  secure  some  concessions  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

65.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  the  position  lies  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
nature  of  the  grievances  complained  of  and  concessions  desired.  The  two  parties  are 
marshalled  against  one  another  in  such  questions,  and  between  them  I  fear  it  must 
(unless  some  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  deplorable  issue)  be  fought  out  to  tho 
bitter  end. 

66.  I  would  now  respectfully  lay  before  you  the  attitude  of  employers  as  observed 
by  me  in  my  recent  investigations.  On  minor  and  unimportant  points  some  are  not 
unwilling  to  give  way.  On  major  and  important  points  they  are  determined  to  hold 
out.  They  decline  to  admit  that  because  labourers  in  other  branches  of  trade  have 
advantages  in  the  form  of  numerous  holidays,  shorter  hours  of  work  at  certain  times, 
weekly  pay  nights,  and  occasionally  higher  wages,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  entitled 
to  partake  in  corresponding  ways,  hitherto  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  agriculture. 
Their  arguments  are  three  fold. 

1st.  The  rise  in  agricultural  wages  exceeds  that  to  be  foimd  in  other  industries,  and 
has  continued  in  the  face  of  severe  agricultural  depression. 

2nd.  The  agricultural  labourer  under  the  conditions  now  common  in  Scotland,  has 
peculiar  advantages  which  pertain  to  no  other  trade  or  branch  of  labour. 

3rd.  Agriculture  is  a  business  by  itself ;  and  the  consequences  of  innovations  or 
alterations  in  old  established  customs,  although  such  might  cause  little  or  no 
inconvenience  to  manufacturers  or  ironmasters,  would  bring  incalculable  loss  upon 
farmers,  and  render  their  position  more  than  ever  hazardous. 

67.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  disputes  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  Employers  were  agreed  that  20  years  ago  the  men  never  looked  for  the 
things  they  now  talk  about,  and  that  the  old  sympathy  and  mutual  interest  no  longer 
exist.  I  think  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  agricultural  labourer  have  under- 
gone a  remcurkahle  change  within  recent  years,  and  that  the  same  progressive  sentiments 
have  not  been  shared  by  their  employers.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  describe  in 
my  district  reports  the  points  at  variance,  submitting  them  one  by  one  to  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  with  such  remarks  as  1  thought  might 
be  of  assistance  to  them. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  time  has  done  nothing  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing. Indeed,  from  the  evidence  given  by  both  sides,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  matters  have  grown  worse  instead  of  better.  The  existence  of  grievances  which 
get  no  nearer  a  settlement,  the  drifting  away  to  other  industries  of  persons  despairing 
of  any  relief  from  agricultural  hardships  and  drudgery,  the  advanced  doctrines 
promulgated  in  public  newspapers  for  the  promotion  of  the  labourer's  prosperity  and 
liberty,  these  on  the  one  hand  have  combined  to  sour  and  embitter  the  labourer; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  employer  in  meeting  his  rent-day 
and  defraying  his  ordinary  farming  expenses,  coupled  with  his  unwillingness  to  admit 
the  existence  of  labourers'  grievances  or  the  justice  of  their  demands,  has  caused  him 
to  take  up  a  position  from  which  he  declines  to  stir. 

68.  From  what  was  repeatedly  stated  by  employers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  rather 
than  go  on  employing  labourers  with  whom  they  are  not  in  touch,  and  paying  for  that 
which  brings  neither  direct  profit  nor  indirect  consolation,  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  further  reduction  in  tillage  farming,  and  therewith  many  labourers  thrown  out 
of  employment. 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  some  distri6ts  the  reduced  value  of  com  has  been  the         xhe 
chief  factor  in  the  reduction  of  area  under  cultivation,  and  that  there  the  substitution     Agricul- 
of  grass  for  tillage  had  probably  no  connexion  with  the  general  relations  between       tural 
farmers  and  their  servants.     But  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  employers  upon  good  land    I^^^^^r. 
expressed  themselves  as  still  in  favour  of  the  old  rotation  which  divides  a  farm  into 
five-sixths  tillage  and  one-sixth  pasture  or  hay.     If  by  some  means,  dififerences  of 
opinion  between  employer  and  employed  could  be  amicably  and  satisfactorily  settled, 
and  the  old  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy  restored,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  land  would  continue  to  be  farmed  on  the  East  Lothian  system,  and  no  further 
serious  diminution  take  place  in  the  number  of  labourers  employed. 

69.  Behind  the  labourers,  the  Ploughman's  Union  stands.     Although  I  am   sure  The  in- 
that  the  motives  of  the  Union  are  honest,  and  that  according  to  its  lights  it  is  doing  flaence  of 
its  best  for  the  well-being  of  the  class  whose  name  it  bears,  still  I  do  not  think  its  ^^^  plough- 
existence  and  exertions  are  in  any  way  calculated  to  facilitate  a  settlement  of  the  Union, 
difficulties  I  have  explained.     Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  Somewhat 

of  an  impediment  and  obstruction  in  the  way  of  possible  settlement. 

From  what  was  stated  by  employers,  they  decline  altogether  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  Ploughman's  or  any  other  Union  to  interfere  between  them  and  their 
men ;  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  both  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  many 
farmers  who  would  not  employ  a  follower  of  the  Union  for  one  hour  longer  than  could 
be  helped. 

The  Union,  I  think,  states  its  objects  and  projects  in  a  manner  sometimes  rather 
offensive  to  employers. 

Farmers  referred  to  it  in  language  which  showed  me  that  they  regard  it  as 
attempting  to  "  set  up "  the  servant  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  master. 
In  justice  to  the  Union,  I  gladly  bear  witness  to  the  very  proper  expressions  used  by 
one  of  its  leading  supporters  (Mr.  Ogilvie  of  the  People^s  Journal  in  Cupar  Fife)  with 
reference  to  the  rights  of  employers,  I  had  several  long  and  interesting  conversations 
with  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  his  arguments  was  very 
different  to  that  made  by  less  intelligent  spokesmen  at  public  meetings.  The 
Ploughman's  Union  holds  many  views  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  extreme  and 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  labourers  themselves,  and  on  several  occasions  these 
views  were  submitted  at  meetings  by  representatives  who  were  not  themselves  bon4 
fide  agricultural  labourers  and  who  could  accordingly  afford  to  fall  foul  of  farmers 
without  endangering  their  own  position.  I  thought  this  a  weak  spot  in  the  Union, 
and  I  think  it  has  prevented  that  spread  of  influence,  which  might  otherwise  have 
accompanied  its  efforts. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  by 
putting  both  sides  of  the  question  in  quiet  and  dispassionate  language  before  well- 
informed  members  of  the  Union,  their  opinions  were  considerably  modified  ;  and  over 
and  over  again  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  only  we  had  some  way  of  sifting  the  corn 
from  the  chaff,  the  existence  of  this  body  might  be  of  considerable  service  in  bringing 
about  a  complete  re-union  of  employer  and  employed  in  those  localities  where  such 
w^&  most  required.  I  regret  to  say  that  at  present  the  required  medium  is  totally 
awanting,  so  this  valuable  opportunity  is  lost  to  us. 

70.  The  general  position  as  I  understand  and  have  described  it,  is  worthy  of  your  Assimilation 
most  careful  attention  and  consideration.  of  customs 

The  matters  in  dispute  are,  taken  one  by  one,  of  no  great  significance,  but  when  dkions'*" 
placed  side  by  side  they  form  a  somewhat  long  and  formidable  list.     Nevertheless,  necessary, 
even  in  the  most  discontented  localities,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  an/y  matter  which 
might  not  be  settled  by  an  impartial  outsider.  . 

In  these  days  of  simplified  and  easy  intercommunication  I  cannot  but  express 
myself  as  altogether  opposed  to  the  different  customs  which  prevail  in  the  employment 
of  the  agricultural  laboured.  Take  Scotland  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  something 
peculiar  to  almost  every  county  in  the  general  conditions  and  relations  of  the  labourer 
to  his  employer.     This  I  believe  to  be  absurd  and  needing  alteration. 

So  long  as  Haddington  ploughman  and  Fife  ploughman  work  different  hours  and 
receive  remuneration  in  different  forms  so  long  will  discontent,  open  or  concealed, 
active  or  passive,  remain.     Uniformity  and  equality  should  be  our  aim  and  object. 

71.  At  an  early  stage  of  my  duties  this  necessity  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  and  Both  parties 
I  lost  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  feelings  of   both  parties  with  reference  to  it.  admit  the 
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Although  as  previously  stated,  employers  may  be  averse  to  change,  there  is  among 
thera  a  distinct  admission  of  the  necessity  for  some  better  understanding,  and  I 
believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  they  would  welcome  any  measure  which  might 
bring  peace  and  goodwill. 

The  labourers  agreed  that  anything  which  would  give  them  their  rights  and  restore 
them  to  their  employers'  good  graces,  would  be  welcomed. 

When  two  parties  representing  both  sides  of  an  industiy  so  important  to  this  nation 
as  agriculture  are  known  to  be  desirous  of  living  and  working  together  in  peace  and 
unity,  but  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  differences  of  opinion  which  cannot  be 
settled  without  aid  from  outside,  and  when  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  threatens 
serious  consequences  to  the  weaker  party,  and  an  aggravation  of  evils  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  I  respectfully  submit  that  any  steps  whereby  peace  may  be  restored 
and  danger  averted^  are  justifiable  and  commendable. 

72.  I  think  the  wishes  and  interests  of  both  parties  would  be  well  served  by  the 
establishment  of  "  a  Board  of  Gonciliation  and  Eqvity,"  to  which  appeal  might  be  made 
in  the  event  of  inability  to  settle  disputes  per  and  inter  se.  The  Board  would  consist 
of  three  persons  (one  a  lawyer).  It  would  hold  courts  throughout  the  country. 
Public  notice  of  sittings  would  be  given  in  order  to  allow  for  preparation  of  cases. 
Parties  who  had  attempted  and  failed  in  private  settlements  could  appeal  to  the 
Court  by  stating  their  case  in  writing.  The  Court  would  then  give  notice  of  the  date 
upon  which  the  case  would  be  heard,  when  the  principals  would  appear  and  evidence 
be  taken  on  oath.  No  award  would  be  given  when  only  one  party  appeared,  without 
a  full  statement  of  evidence  being  first  sent  to  the  absentee,  and  a  further  opportunity 
allowed  for  him  to  submit  his  case.  The  Court  would  have  discretionary  powers  in 
the  matter  of  witnesses  and  nature  of  evidence.  The  value  of  agricultural  labour 
would  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Its  award  would  bind  the 
parties.     See  Appendix. 

•I  cannot  but  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  or  "  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Equity,"  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  would  act  beneficially.  The  very  fact 
of  it  being  in  existence  and  open  to  either  party  would,  I  think,  bring  employer  and 
employed  together  in  attempts  to  settle  their  disputes  without  the  aid  of  a  third  party- 
My  feeling  is,  that  we  should  in  no  way  interfere  between  master  and  man  until 
private  settlement  has  first  been  attempted  and  failed.  Accordingly  you  will  find  in 
the  outline  I  have  sketched  (Appendix,  sections  e  and  g),  that  I  do  not  propose  to  admit 
any  parties  unless  and  until  private  settlement  has  proved  a  failure. 

Although  I  have  not  stated  it  in  my  sketch,  I  would  like  to  observe  here,  that  many 
cases  might  arise  where,  by  a  recommendation  rather  than  an  award,  reconciliation 
might  be  brought  about,  and  wherever  that  course  could  be  successfully  pursued  I 
think  it  would  be  best.  The  thought  running  in  my  mind  is  just  this.  Many  a  time 
master  and  man  might  agree  upon  five  points  out  of  six,  yet  reconciliation  would  not 
be  complete  till  that  sixth  was  decided.  In  such  a  case  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Equity  would  be  sought,  and  their  duty  would  be  to  recommsnd  in  the 
first  place  rather  than  dictate  a  compromise  on  such  terms  as  appeared  to  them 
equitable. 

73.  The  prospects  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  Board  of  Agricultural  Conciliation 
are  several.  In  the  first  place,  both  parties  feel  the  want  of  mediation.  In  the  second 
place,  they  admit  that  without  such,  the  position  must  grow  worse.  In  the  third  place, 
the  two  classes  are  not  at  heart  inimical,  but  only  separated  by  a  stream,  across  which 
there  is  at  present  no  bridge.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  efficacy  of  impartial  arbitration 
is  everywhere  recognised  and  appreciated. 

74.  With  reference  to  agriculture,  I  do  not  think  that  a  Board  of  Conciliation  such 
as  I  have  foreshadowed  need  be  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  expect  that 
within  perhaps  five  years  a  complete  re-modelling  of  the  relations  and  connexion  of 
employer  and  employed  would  be  achieved,  and  that  on  the  expiry  of  that  term,  the 
board  might  be  dissolved.  The  probability  is  that  once  a  few  awards  were  made 
public,  private  settlements  would  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  but  outside  the  Court.  If  once  the  ice  were 
broken,  I  feel  certain  that  the  desired  object  would  be  speedily  attained,  and  that  in  a 
few  years  we  should  once  more  witness  a  restoration  of  that  friendly  feeling  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  both  sections  of  the  community. 
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The  Gbkbral  Condition  op  the  Labourbb.  The 

AORIOITL 

75.  Within  the  last  40  yeartj  the  material  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has       tubal 
immensely  improved.     His  wages  and  earnings  have  increased  BO  per  cent.     During      ^^^^ 
the  last  25  years,  and  even  when  agricultural  depression  has  been  seriously  affecting  the  His  material 
affairs  of  landlord  and  tenant,  farm  wages  have  risen  20  per  cent.  condition 

It  is  true  that  before  the  earliest  of  these  dates  the  lot  of  the  labourer  was  wretched  immensely 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  slave  and  a  serf,  living  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances,  ^^P**^^^* 
and  worked  like  unto  a  brute  beast.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry  has  such  improvement*  in  material  condition  taken  place.  A 
married  Fife  or  Lothian  farm  servant  between  wages  and  allowances  may  be  said  to  be 
worth  11.  per  week,  an  Inverness  and  Ross  ploughman  16s.  to  17s.,  a  Highland 
shepherd  IZ.  Is.  Generally  speaking  they  are  well  housed,  always  convenient  to  their 
work  and  seldom  far  from  schools  for  the  children.  Under  the  yearly  system  of 
engagements  they  are  regularly  employed  and  paid  whether  sick  or  well ;  they  get  a 
fair  number  of  holidays  without  any  loss  of  wage,  their  hours  are  shorter  and  work 
easier  than  formerly.  They  have  good  education  free  of  charge  and  many  other 
advantages  formerly  unknown. 

Not  only  does  their  position  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  branch  of 
unskilled  labour,  but  the  share  that  comes  to  them  of  the  profits  of  farming,  now 
represents  far  more  than  the  portion  once  considered  to  be  their  full  due.  Of  late 
years  the  landlord's  rental  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  farmer's  profit  has  almost 
disappeared,  while  the  labourers'  wages  have  continued  to  increase.  While  improving 
in  the  matter  of  wages  and  earnings,  they  have  been  steadily  reaping  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  food  and  cheaper  clothing.  If  the  results  of  their  improved  condition  does 
not  show  itself  in  larger  savings,  it  reveals  itself  in  the  better  living  and  dressing  of 
both  parents  and  children.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  whereas  in  many  parts  of 
England  the  cry  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  generally  for  more  money  and 
larger  pay,  in  Scotland  complaints  are  not  made  about  the  pay,  but  about  the  privileges 
which  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  and  has  not  yet  got. 

It  may  safely  be'concluded  that  whenever  a  Scotch  farm  servant  is  discovered  to  be  in 
poor  circumstances,  it  is  because  he  or  she  is  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  or  on  account 
of  large  families,  few  of  whom  are  bread  winners.  There  are  no  doubt  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  ^parents  with  a  numerous  family  of  young  children,  but  the  difficulty  gradually 
dissolves,  for  no  one  over  15  need  be  long  idle  or  unemployed  in  Scotland.  Even  in 
agricultural  circles,  families  of  young  men  and  women  can  generally  get  full  employ- 
ment on  the  same  farms,  and  I  heard  of  many  cases  where  the  drawings  of  a  household 
amounted  to  over  160L  a  year,  while  exceptional  ones  exceeded  200Z. 

Comfort  is  written  both  inside  and  outside  the  cottage.  The  beds  are  clean  and 
nice,  the  table  replenished  with  butcher's  meat  and  many  good  dishes ;  the  furniture, 
wall  papers,  pictures  and  ornaments  tasteful  and  abundant ;  the  bedrooms  carpetted, 
the  linen  chest  and  cupboard  well  filled  with  excellent  chattels.  The  surroundings  are 
cheerful.  All  traces  of  want  and  care  have  gone,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  labourer  are 
now  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  position  in  other  respects. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  exceptions,  where  in  spite  of  good  wages  and  first  class 
cottages,  things  are  dirty  and  uncomfortable  and  the  people  heavily  in  debt.  The 
blame  belongs  to  the  people  themselves.  Some  married  women  cannot  keep  money, 
it  bums  a  hole  in  their  pocket  and  escapes.  On  many  a  large  farm  there  is  some 
family  in  whose  pay  the  grocer  or  baker  takes  a  deep  interest  for  he  has  a  little  bill 
against  them.  But  the  great  majority  are  in  most  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
if  the  Beauly  labourer  with  his  16s.  6d.  per  week,  does  not  live  so  luxuriously  as  the 
Dunbar  man  with  his  20s-  6d.,  he  appears  to  thrive  as  well. 

Poverty  need  not  be  sought  for  in  the  house  of  the  steady  regular  farm  servant 
of  any  of  my  district?,  and  if  in  some  of  the  bothies  poor  food  and  starved  looking 
figures  are  found,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  amount  earned,  but  in  the  way  by  which  it 
is  fooled  away  by  '*  a  wheen  wild  witless  laddies,"  and  the  improper  manner  of  life  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

In  all  my  travels,  I  never  heard  of  any  person  willing  to  work  who  had  failed  to 
get  it  or  who  might  not  find  something  to  do.  The  Scotch  agricultural  labour  system 
being  entirely  based  on  long  engagements  and  regular  service,  few  casual  labourers 
are  employed  or  required.  This  gets  rid  of  the  class  so  common  in  many  parts  of 
England  who  tramp  fi^om  place  to  place  on  the  look  out  for  jobs,  and  accounts  for 
the  general  prosperity  of  our  rural  districts.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  to  Scotland 
when  the  yearly  engagement  will  be  su/perseded  hy  weekly  or  monthly  service.     Under  the 
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present  conditions  we  hare  few  unemployed,  few  loafers,  few  freqnenters  of  beerhouses, 
indeed  few  country  beerhouses  to  speak  of.  But  once  abohsh  the  upstanding  wage 
and  yearly  engagement,  and  Scotland  will  suffer  both  in  her  agriculture  and  the 
standard  of  be?  agricultural  labour.  Intermittent  employment  soon  produces 
intermittent  labourers,  much  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  unprofitable  journeys  and 
undesirable  calls  at  taverns  and  wayside  public-houses.  By  a  wise  system  of  long 
engagements  and  plenty  good  labourers'  cottages  we  have  evaded  the  dangers  so 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  England,  while  securing  a  class  of  labourers  second  to  none 
in  Christendom. 

76.  The  contrast  between  purely  farming  districts  and  those  where  mining  or  town 
industries  occur,  is  very  remarkable.  Whether  it  is  that  people  wont  work  steadily 
or  cannot  get  steady  employment,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
among  the  coal  pits  of  South-west  Fife,  and  to  an  equal  extent  all  throughout  the 
brewing,  distilling  and  factory  towns  and  surrounding  districts,  I  saw  scores  of  idle 
half-tipsy  lounging  louts,  trailing  about  in  rags  and  tatters,  while  in  purely  agricultural 
localities  everybody  was  smart  and  tidy  and  hard  at  work.  And  still  there  are  actually 
persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  upstanding  wage  and 
regular  employment  in  the  interests  of  the  labaurer.  To  me  it  seems  a  wild  and  mad 
argument,  and  one  founded  upon  theories  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  ordinary 
everyday  facts. 

In  my  opinion  the  Scotch  farm  labourer  has  largely  to  thank  the  system  of  long 
engagements  for  his  present  comfortable  position,  and  I  greatly  rejoice  in  the 
recollection  that  with  the  exception  of  those  bothy  lads  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  difficulties  of  family  life,  and  a  small  minority  of  naturally  discontented 
married  men,  the  great  bulk  of  the  labourers  with  whom  the  subject  was  discussed 
were  not  prepossessed  with  indefinite  engagements  and  monthly  notices. 

Fann  ser-  ^7.  From  various  medical  practitioners  I  had  excellent  reports  regarding  the  health 

vice  is  a         of  the  labourers.     Farm  service  is  evidently  a  healthy  employment,  for  both  men  and 
healthy  women.     That  it  is  dirty  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  cold  at  others,  no  person 

employment,  ^-^j^  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  deny,  but  labourers  are  treated  with  con- 
sideration now-a-days  and  not  asked  to  work  in  the  fields  in  heavy  or  prolonged  rain 
or  piercing  snow  storms. 

Perhaps  there  are  farms  where  they  are  more  harshly  treated  with  respect  to  working 
out  in  bad  weather,  than  T  think  fair,  but  the  fashion  is  greatly  changed  since  1870 
when  first  I  became  acquainted  with  Scotch  farming,  and  I  found  few  complaints  upon 
the  whole. 

78.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  that 
the  employment  of  children  under  13  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Doubtless  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  school  boards  protect  the  children,  but  in  discussing  the  subject 
with  employer  and  employed  both  parties  werig  at  one  in  thinking  that  children  should 
not  work  in  the  fields  until  they  had  gone  through  the  schctol  course.  The  labourer  in 
his  present  position  is  independent  of  the  wages  that  a  young  boy  might  earn,  and 
there  is  on  his  part  a  desire  that  the  lad  should  derive  full  benefit  from  his  school  days, 
and  if  possible  rise  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  ploughman.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  women  in  agriculture.  I  was  frequently  told  by  labourers 
and  their  wives  that  they  did  not  like  to  see  their  daughters  '*  shawing  turnips  "  in  a 
wet  muddy  field,  and  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  get  some 
more  comfortable  description  of  work.  Indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  ploughmen 
whose  daughters  rather  than  go  to  the  fields,  have  spent  a  year  or  two  at  home  with 
their  parents'  consent  and  approval.  Again,  it  was  urged  that  Womens'  wages  were  so 
unjust,  it  was  an  insult  to  ask  a  girl  to  work  for  them.  People  who  can  afford  to  keep 
two  big  strong  girls  at  home  doing  nothing,  must  be  in  fairly  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Whichever  way  we  turn  we  fail  to  trace  any  resemblance  between  the  farm 
servant  of  to-day  and  the  half-starved  down-trodden  man  of  long  ago.  Everything 
tells  of  plenty  and  abundance,  and  I  am  not  too  sure  that  some  of  the  demands  and 
complaints  made  by  our  labourers  do  not  in  a  way  resemble  **  the  kicks  of  Jeshurun 
when  he  had  waxed  fat." 

Labourers  ^9.  The  storm  which  has  beaten  with  such  vehemence  on  Scottish  agriculture,  has 

have  very  not  affected  the  labourer's  affairs,  for  his  wages  have  steadily  increased,  and  even  last 

little  know-  spring  a  certain  class  of  workmen  were  engaging  at  a  rise  of  wage.     But  has  the 

^^^?®  uuTfll  plou^man  any  conception  of  the  favourable  position  he  occupies  in  contrast  with  his 

dep^"aion,  employer  ?     I  am  persuaded  he  has  not.     Even  ploughmen  who  had  not  a  grievance 
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to  submit  or  complaint  to  makoy  were  quick  to  argue  that  their  employergf  could  not  be  .  ^^'^ 
so  Bore  hit  as  they  tried  to  make  out,  for  said  they  "  are  not  rents  reduced."  They  tural 
invariably  brought  forward  the  old  argument  that  if  more  labour  were  employed    Labouker. 

bigger  crops  would  be  grown,  ignorant  apparently  of  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  the  value        

of  produce  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  makes  it  difl&cult  for  the  employer  *^®7  ^^^^ 
to  defray  even  ordinary  expenses.  fronilf ^^^^ 

80.  While  this  material  improvement  in  the  labourer's  condition  has  been  going  on,  Moral  con- 
it  is  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulation  that  morally  there  has  been  correspondiner  ?^*^^^  *^^^ 
progress.  ^  ^■"P«>^«^- 

(a.)  On  all  sides  it  was  agreed  that  intemperance  has  greatly  decreased.     Ever  since  pecrease  of 
I  can  recollect,  the  Scotchman  has  been  depicted  as  a  creature  whose  chief  enjoyment  ^°^™P^r- 
in  life  consists  in  drinking  strong  drink.     On  the  stage  he  is  represented  as  having  a 
whiskey  flask  either  in  his  hand  or  on  his  person.     In  comic  papers  he  invariably 
appears  as  tipsy  or  engaged  in  such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  make  him  so. 

It  is  forgotten  that  most  of  the  whiskey  made  in  Scotland  finds  a  sale  out  of 
Scotland,  and  that  for  one  gallon  of  beer  drunk  by  the  Scotch  labourer,  the  Englishman 
drinks  probably  10.  The  farm  servant  of  Scotland  has  never  been  a  beer-bibber  or 
systematic  drinker.  He  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
drunkard.  At  home  and  in  his  every  day  life  he  might  almost  be  called  a  teetotaller, 
for  he  neither  keeps  drink  in  his  house  nor  carries  it  to  the  fields.  At  hiring  markets 
he  certainly  does  take  '*  a  dram  "  and  on  holidays  when  sports  or  races  are  attended  he 
has  no  objection  to  another,  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  general  behaviour,  he  is  a  sober, 
abstemious,  well-conducted  man. 

Even  at  hiring  markets,  strangers  are  apt  to  label  every  tipsy  man  they  see,  "  an 
agricultural  labourer  "  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  townsmen  or  belong 
to  that  numerous  army  of  itinerant  musicians,  magicians,  thimble  riggers  and  caravan 
owners  who  go  about  from  market  to  market,  in  pursuit  of  business  and  pleasure. 

Our  harvest  homes  or  "  Kirns  "  are  frequently  described  as  scenes  of  lewd  mirth 
and  general  debauchery.  Again,  I  desire  to  traverse  the  allegation.  In  connexion 
with  harvest  homes,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  very  little  over-drinking  and  very  few 
improprieties  of  any  sort.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  masters  as  to  the  quantity  of 
drink  consumed.  The  lads  and  lassies  go  to  enjoy  the  dance,  and  if  the  employer  is 
weak  enough  to  ply  the  men  with  drink  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  they  "  dinna 
like  to  refuse  the  maister"  and  they  possibly  succumb.  But  in  Scotland  a  labourer 
gains  no  credit  and  rises  not  one  inch  in  either  his  own  or  his  neighbour's  estimation 
by  drinking  more  than  he  can  with  respectability  carry.  A  very  common  allowance  of 
whiskey  per  man  is  two  glasses,  in  addition  to  which  lemonade  or  ginger  beer  is  pro- 
vided for  the  ladies.  "Wherever  more  than  enough  is  passed  round  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  the  entertainer  has  a  leaning  that  way  himself. 

From  the  evidence  and  statements  of  clergymen  and  constabulary  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  the  fact  of  his 
not  saving  money  but  of  his  present  good  wages  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  insobriety. 
Furthermore  that  within  the  past  decade  a  very  decided  decrease  in  drinking  at  holiday 
meetings  has  been  observed. 

(A.)  From   the   Registrar-Gtenerars   38th   Annual   Report  of    Births,    Deaths,   and  J^ecreaseof 
Marriages  registered  in  Scotland  in  1892  I  find  that  the  average  per-centage  of  illegiti-  and^im^*^^ 
mate  births  for  the  districts  visited  by  me  was  only  5*82  as  against  7-3  for  all  Scot-  moralitj. 
land.     These  figures  speak  for  themselves.     But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  take 
Scotland  as  a  whole  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  has  decreased  steadily  and  gradually  from 
1866,  when  it  stood  at  10-7  per  cent,  to  1892.    Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  higher 
moral  tone  and  an  improved  sense  of  propriety.     Labourers'  daughters  now  feel  that 
they  have  a  future  before  them  if  they  take  care  of  themselves,  and  no  doubt  the  fact 
of  their  being  able  to  do  so  in  the  districts  under  my  care  is  not  a  little  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  "  bondage  ''  system. 

This  bondage  system  produces  very  much  the  same  effects  in  female  as  the  bothy  does 
in  males.  Parental  control  is  as  necessary  for  the  good  behaviour  of  girls  as 
of  boys. 

Q-o  to  the  counties  where  the  bondage  system  or  the  female  bothy  are  in  vogue,  and 
there  you  have  a  high  rate  of  illegitimacy.  Q-o  to  the  counties  where  bothy  life  pure 
and  simple  obtains,  and  there  you  have  drinking  and  unhappy  relations  between 
employer  and  employed. 
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(c.)  With  regard  to  religious  tone  and  church  attendance  the  evidence  was  somewhat 
of  an  unfavourable  character.  Clergymen  admitted  that  since  flittinff  from  farm  to  farm 
or  parish  to  parish  has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  agricultural  labourers  had  fallen  off 
in  church  attendance.  Also  that  literature  of  anything  but  a  religious  character 
formed  the  bulk  of  Sabbath  reading.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  generally  stated  that 
there  was  less  swearing  or  rowdy  language  in  use  than  formerly,  and  fewer  nasty 
habits  in  the  field  or  farm  yard.  Some  attributed  the  improvement  to  the  smaller 
number  of  females  now  employed  in  agriculture,  but  I  think  the  truth  will  be  found  in 
the  increase  of  self  respect  observed  by  both  sexes. 

81.  Although  it  were  impossible  to  overlook  the  occasions  upon  which  the  labourers 
were  stated  to  be  less  diligent  and  attentive  to  the  employer's  interest  than  formerly,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  evidence  is  exceptional  and  traceable  to  causes  such  as 
unsupervised  bothies,  disquietude  produced  by  propinquity  to  organised  bodies  of 
miners,  or  friction  between  employer  and  employed,  for  which  both  parties  are  more 
or  less  to  blame,  and  that  taking  the  seven  counties  and  portions  of  counties  to 
which  my  attentions  were  directed,  the  standard  of  agricultural  labour  is  high. 
Between  morning  '*  yoking"  and  evening  **lowsing"  the  labourer  (be  he  hind 
or  orraman)  discharges  his  duties  in  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  capable 
manner. 

If  he  starts  and  stops  sharp  to  the  hour,  he  is  perfectly  right  to  do  so. 

Wherever  friendly  relations  exist  between  employer  and  employerl,  I  found  that  the 
"  give  and  take  "  way  of  stopping  and  starting  was  in  practice  at  busy  seasons,  and 
that  at  ordinary  times  the  labourers  were  very  anxious  and  willing  to  meet  any  reason- 
able  requests  in  the  matter  of  prolonging  work  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 

There  are  some  farmers  trying  to  work  underhanded  or  undermanned,  and  constantly 
looking  for  extra  hours  to  keep  things  up  to  time  ;  now,  the  labourer  sees  through  the 
thing  perfectly  well,  and  he  rather  objects  to  be  oppressed  with  work  which,  under 
proper  management  and  with  an  adequate  staff  of  servants,  could  easily  be  accomplished 
within  ordinary  hours.  Long  ago  the  limits  of  working  hours  were  vague  and  elastic, 
and  I  think  employers  who  expect  to  preserve  that  indiscriminate  way  of  adding  to  or 
taking  from  labourers  working  hours,  are  a  little  behind  the  times  and  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

82.  The  Scotch  farm  servant  is  a  blunt,  plain-spoken,  somewhat  unpolished  person, 
not  over-courteous  or  extra  civil  in  his  manner  and  address,  but  he  preserves  intact  the 
character  of  an  honest,  truthful,  conscientious,  and  peaceable  member  of  the  community, 
and  although  in  many  things  he  has  acquired  a  marked  degree  of  independence,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  assert  himself  when  he  thinks  an  occasion  arises,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  well  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence. 

Except  in  localities  where  mental  disquiet  and  strained  relations  have  changed  his 
nature  and  upset  his  equilibrium,  he  exhibits  a  great  amount  of  self-respect,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  everyday  duties  I  believe  he  is  guided  not  only  by  views  of  what  he 
owes  to  his  employer,  but  by  an  estimate  of  what  is  his  duty  to  his  Maker.  Many  a 
time  I  have  heard  a  man  say  "  sae  lang  as  I  do  my  work  honest,  nae  man  can  faut 
(fault)  me."  I  think  there  is  a  true  ring  about  that  definition  of  a  servant's  obligations 
and  a  master's  entitlements.  About  the  Scotch  farm  labourer  there  is  very  little  of  the 
accomplishment  called  in  Ireland  "  scheming."  As  a  general  rule  he  goes  out  to  earn 
a  fair  day's  wage  in  return  for  which  he  is  prepared  to  give  a  fair  day's  work,  and  if  in 
these  depressed  times  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  between  employer  and  employed 
as  to  what  a  fair  day's  work  is,  I  think  we  should  not  forget  that  now  the  labouring 
man  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  50  years  ago. 

Looking  back  upon  the  large  amount  of  evidence  collected  from  employers  in  the 
districts  given  to  me,  I  find  repeated  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  displayed  in 
labourers  in  purely  agricultural  localities,  and  many  references  to  the  reliance  placed  in 
them. 

The  numerous  questions  upon  which  the  two  parties  are  of  different  opinions,  and  the 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  settlements  are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  the  case  in  an  open  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  believing  as  I 
honestly  do  that  the  time  has  come  when  intervention  is  needful  and  called  for. 

R^com-  83.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  interference  between  employer  and  employed  when 

foMbfifoon-    *1^®^®  ^®  reasonable  prospect  of  things  arranging  themselves,  but  I  am  forced  to  the 

conclusion  that  there  is  at  present  no  sucli  prospect,  and  that  much  of  the  friction  and 
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The 
discontent  to  whicli  I  have  regretfully  referred,  may  be  remedied  by  conciliative  action     Agrioul- 

f  rom  without.  ,  ^™^ 

Labourer. 

I  would  very  strongly  recommend  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  sideration  of 

1.  That  the  law  of  master  and  servant  should  be  so  altered  or  amended,  that  wilful  *^®  9^™" 

breach  of  engagement  and  contract  will  be  made  a  punishable  offence.  missioners. 

2.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  improve  or  abolish  in  certain  instances,  farm 

bothies. 

3.  That  the  attention  of  employers  should  be  called  to  the  inequality  of  wages  paid 

to  female  labourers  on  certain  occasions,  and  that  the  system  of  bonuses  should 
be  promoted  not  only  as  fair  to  females  at  certain  seasons  {see  Lothian  Report, 
par.  116),  but  as  calculated  to  check  frivolous  and  vexatious  Sittings  among 
married  men  {see  par.  22  b.  this  report.) 

4.  That  some  mode  of  advancing  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  the  erection, 

enlargement,  and  improvement  of  labourers'  cottages  should  be  established. 

5.  That  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  all  descriptions  apart  from  the  value  of  labour 

and  rate  of  wages  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Equity. 

Finally  I  have  to  return  to  the  various  officials  of  the  Commission  under  whose 
guidance  I  acted,  to  the  Commissioners  whose  advice  T  sought,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  public  press,  to  the  officers  of  county  councils,  to  the  large  number  of  employers 
and  employed  with  whom  in  pursuance  of  my  duties  I  held  conference  and  conversation, 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  to  me,  for  the 
generous  assistance  accorded  to  me  and  for  the  forbearance  they  displayed  towards  my 
many  faults  and  failings. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        R.  HUNTER  PRINGLE. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Scotland. 
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.  The  appendix. 

Agricul- 

TUBIX  — — 

Laboubeb 

—  Draft  Schbmb  fob  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Bquitt. 

(a.)  Shall  consist  of  three  members  or  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Scottish  law. 

(6.)  The  board  shall  hold  courts  of  conciliation  throughout  Scotland. 

(c.)  For  the  purposes  of  the  board,  Scotland  shall  be  divided  into  separate  districts 
or  divisions.  The  divisions  shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  each 
county,  and  a  place  of  sitting  shall  be  appointed  for  each  division. 

(d.)  At  least  two  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  sitting  in  any  county,  the  board 
shall  cause  to  be  published  in  all  the  local  papers  of  that  county,  a  list  announcing  the 
places,  dates,  and  hour  of  each  sitting.  And  shall  at  the  same  time  cause  to  be  put  up 
in  conspicuous  places  in  each  division  hand  bills  or  posters  announcing  the  place,  date, 
and  hour  of  sitting  for  that  particular  division,  and  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which 
the  sitting  will  be  held. 

{e.)  At  least  four  weeks  before  the  next  sitting  of  the  board  in  his  division,  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  submit  his  grievance  to  the  aggressor  with  a  view  to  private 
settlement.  Failing  such  it  shall  then  be  within  the  power  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  board. 

(/.)  When  making  appeal  the  applicant  shall  state  his  case  in  writing  to  the  board, 
which  will  then  issue  notices  to  both  parties  of  their  intentions  to  hear  the  case,  and 
name  the  place,  date,  and  time  of  hearing. 

(g.)  The  board  shall  not  take  action  unless  it  has  reason  to  know  that  private 
conciliation  has  in  the  first  place  been  attempted  and  failed. 

(A.)  Both  parties  shall  appear  in  court.  Evidence  shall  be  taken  upon  oath.  The 
aggrieved  shall  first  state  his  case.  The  aggressor  shall  then  state  his  case.  Liberty 
and  power  shall  be  given  to  the  board  to  take  such  and  any  steps  they  may  consider 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  clear  and  correct  position  with  a  view  to  an  equitable 
decision. 

(i.)  In  the  event  of  one  party  failing  to  appear  in  court  the  board  ma/y  proceed  as  if 
both  were  present.  But  no  award  shall  be  made  without  a  full  statement  of  what 
transpired  at  the  hearing  being  sent  to  the  absentee  by  the  board  and  a  further 
opportunity  given  him  to  appear. 

(Jc.)  The  award  shall  bind  both  parties  for  the  term  of  engagement  then  running. 

(Z.)  The  board  shall  not  deal  with  any  matter  in  direct  connexion  with  the  value  of 
agricultural  labour. 

(m.)  Unless  it  considers  it  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  interests  of  equity  and 
conciliation  so  to  do,  the  board  shall  not  receive  evidence  from  persons  other  than 
principals. 
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To  Geoffrey  Dragb,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

5i,  York  Road,  Kingstown, 
SiH,  December  26, 1892. 

1.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  my  report 
on  the  condition  and  circumstancea  of  the  agricultural 
labour  in  the  district  assigned  to  me  uu  November  4th. 

My  predoceesor,  the  late  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  had,  I 
understand,  completed  the  inqniry  in  Forfarshire,  and 
was  about  to  move  to  Fife,  when  sudden  death  overtook 
him. 

It  fell  to  me  to  take  np  the  work  where  he  left  it. 

After  receiving  instructions,  I  travelled  to  Scotland, 
breaking  the  journey  at  Jedburgh  with  the  object  of 
seeing  and  consulting  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Henry 
Rutherfurd.  After  consultation  I  proceeded  direct  to 
the  seat  of  my  labour,  selecting  as  my  first  head- 
quartei-s  the  town  of  Kinross. 

2.  The  district  assigned  to  me  embraced  in  the  first 
instance  the  important  agricultural  county  of  Fife  and 
the  small  and  somewhat  insignificant  county  of  Kinross. 

At  my  suggestion  the  district  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  which,  though  per- 
haps more  of  a  mining  and  manufacturing  than  an 
agricultural  country,  still  embraces  a  considerable 
extent  of  rich  arable  land,  commonly  called  "  Carse,*' 
and  an  ecnial  area  of  well-farmed  mixed  soil,  there 
termed  "Dryfield." 

3.  In  addition  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
district  and  its  leading  farmers,  1  took  the  precaution 
of  consulting  several  gentlemen  in  a  favourable  position 
to  recommend  reliable  witne?S9S.  Among  others  I  may 
name  Mr.  James  Swan,  the  well-known  Scotch  salesman 
of  St.  Boawell'?,  Perth,  and  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Swan 
supplied  ir.o  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  laiid- 
owncrs,  factors,  and  farmers  in  almost  every  parish 
throughout  the  three  counties.  Thus  fortified  I  entered 
upon  my  work. 

4.  I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  saying  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry  I  was  to  a  very  large  extent 
dependent  for  success  upon  the  good  nature  and  co» 
operation  of  the  employers  of  labour  themselves. 
Uaving  been  all  my  life  connected  with  practical  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale  and  on  the  Scottish  system,  I 
hoped  to  gain  their  confidence  and  enlist  their  aid.  In 
this  hope  I  was  not  disappointed.  Without  one  single 
exception,  I  received  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
that  ready  sympathy  and  cordial  help  which  makes 
work,  no  matter  how  arduous,  a  satisfactory  and  pleasant 
task.  I  desire  to  return  to  each  and  all  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

5.  From  the  outlet  of  my  labours  I  was  of  opinion 
that  full  and  detailed  information  could  be  best  obtained 
from  employers,  not  by  calling  them  together  in  masses 
or  to  meetings,  but  by  seeing  each  person  by  himself, 
at  his  own  farm  and  close  to  his  own  farm  books  and 
accounts.  I  knew,  or  thought  that  I  knew,  the  reticent 
character  of  the  Scotch  luimer  and  his  aversion  to 
relating  the  wages  he  paid,  or  position  ho  occupied  with 
respect  to  his  men,  in  the  presence  of  even  his  near 
neighbours  or  lifelong  acquaintances.  As  time  passed, 
and  I  had  opportunities  of  gauging  the  correctness  of  my 
opinion,  I  was  convinced  of  its  soundness.  In  addition 
to  personal  visitations,  I  also  held  some  meetings  of 
farmers  at  convenient  places  and  dates  ;  these  meetings 
were  well  attended,  but  I  could  not  see  that  I  gained 
much  valuable  general  evidence  therefrom. 

6-7.  My  experience  in  this  matter  of  private  inter- 
views and  meetings  of  farmers  was  this:  My  first 
object  was  to  ascertain  facts — each  employer's  personal 
experience  and  custom  in  the  numerous  ways  indicated 
by  Form  III.  When  1?.  or  14  farmers  met  me,  one  or 
two  acted  as  spokesmen  and  related  their  experience, 
the  others  said  little  or  nothing.  A  stranger  to  Scottish 
agriculture  and  its  various  configurations  would  pro- 
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bably  have  concluded  that  the  statements  kindly  and  MAwifAy. 
clearly  given  by  these  spokesmen  were  true  of  those  "^ 
who  did  not  openly  dissent  therefrom.  From  my  own 
knowledge  and  from  evidence  wh  ich  previous  to  those 
meetings  I  had  obtained  by  going  from  farmer  to 
farmer.  I  was  aware  that  customs  difiered  in  many 
points,  aiyj  that  what  was  true  of  such  things  as  hours 
of  work,  conditions  of  engagement,  cottage  accommo- 
dation, wages  and  earnings,  and  perquisites  on  one 
farm,  was  probably  incorrect  if  applied  to  another 
holding  pof^sibly  adjacent. 

8.  Seeing  this  I  determined  to  discontinue  farmers* 
meetings,  save  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
debate  (hie  points  and  practices  which  were  obnoxious  to 
the  labourers  and  submitted  to  me  by  labourers  as  such. 
From  time  to  time  I  invited  farmers  to  meet  me,  and 
asked  their  opinions  and  experience  on  what  I  term 
*'  debateable  points."  Farmers'  meetings  under  those 
conditions  proved  valuable  and  instructive. 

But  when  dealing  with  the  labourers  the  converse 
was  the  case,  and  I  quite  anticipated  it. 

9.  The  Scotch  labourer  is,  when  taken  by  himself,  so 
averse  to  being  examined  as  to  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  useless  as  a  witness.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
naturally  retiCent,  in  the  second  place  he  is  suspicious, 
in  the  third  place  he  is  frequently  prejudiced,  and  in 
the  fourth  place  he  is,  when  approached  without  pre- 
vious warning,  not  sufficiently  acquainted  or  recollective 
of  h'S  terms,  wages,  conditions,  and  liabilities  to  con- 
stitute a  willing  or  reliable  witness. 

But  give  him  due  notice  of  your  intention  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  his  position  and  condition  in  a  way  that 
renders  him  safe  from  interference  or  the  contradiction 
of  his  master,  and  invite  him  and  his  fellow  workers  to 
a  convenient  centre  after  working  hours  —  do  this, 
and  abundant  evidence  will  be  forthcoming,  carefully 
thought  out,  and  full  of  common  sense  and  mir  play. 

So  believing,  I  decided  upon  obtaining  evidence  from 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
raaiman  by  the  convening  of  public  meetings  in  rural 
districts,  and  in  the  placards  announcing  these  meetings 
I  took  care  to  state  that,  *'  Only  bond  fide  agricultural 
labourers  were  invited.  * 

10.  In  order  to  disarm  the  labourers  of  any  fear  of 
antagonism  from  their  employers,  I  sent  formal  but 
friendly  letters  to  employers  requesting  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  labourers  towards  securing 
a  full  and  representative  audience.  I  have  again  to 
signify  my  obligations  to  employers  for  the  generous 
assistance  given  to  me  in  this  direction.  I  hold  three 
public  meetings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Kinross 
county,  three  in  Clackmannan,  and  four  in  Fife;  in 
every  case  the  attendance  was  large  and  representative 
of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded all  these  meetings  left  nothing  to  he  desired. 

11.  The  men  spoke  freely  and  opeulv  ;  matters  which 
never  could  have  been  otherwise  probed  were  thoroughly 
discussed  and  threshed  out ;  with  some  few  unimportant 
exceptions  the  labourer's  approached  the  various  subjects 
of  grievances  and  possible  alterations  with  moderate 
minds,  and  expressed  their  opinions,  wisncs,  and  hopes 
in  well -guided  language. 

12.  Besides  holding  labourers' meetings,  I  interviewed 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  farm  grieves,  foremen, 
shepherds,  head  ploughmen,  and  cattlemen,  visited  the 
bothies  ou  nearly  every  farm,  talked  with  the  people  at 
work  in  the  field,  inspected  labourers*  cottages,  and 
chatted  w  ith  the  men's  wives. 

13.  Perhaps  there  are  no  three  counties  in  Scotland   Diversities 
where  diversities  of  physical  features  and  peculiarities   of  physical 
of  local  circumstances  so  frequently  occur.    In  Clack-  i  cal  cir- 
man  nan  county  you  leave  the  pastoral  and  arrive  at  the 
agricultural  districts  in  a  sti^angelybriefspaceof  time. 
Then,  again,the  traveller,  from  being  among  fine  arable 
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farms,  of  a  sndden  finds  himself  among  coal-pits  and 
snrronnded  by  land  of  the  most  ^wretched  character. 
Several  times  y^  hen  going  to  and  fro  in  County  Kinross 
I  would  pass  through  five  or  six  distinct  qualities  of  soil 
in  two  hours. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  land  of  hill  ond  dale,  inter- 
spersed with  seams  of  coal  and  rocks  of  totally  different 
description,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  a 
country  where  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  lies  in 
mines  and  minerals,  and  where  capital  is  seldom  far 
distant  wherewith  to  develop  any  underground  wealth 
which  may  be  detected,  new  and  fresh  scenes  of  labour 
and  employment  are  continually  opening  up  to  the  end 
that  agriculture  and  its  conduct  are  subjectea  to  frequent 
disturbing  and  disquieting  interruptions. 

Furthermore,  in  Clackmannanshire  and  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Fife  we  have  not  only  the  feature  of  mines 
and  minerals,  but  numerous  manuf!eu;turing  towns  and 
villages.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  centres  of  employ- 
ment, agricultural  labour  is  liable  to  suffer  or  benefit  in 
numerous  ways.  Certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
(for  instance  milk)  rise  in  value  as  we  near  those  towns, 
and  as  an  important  item  in  the  farm  servant's  wage  is 
his  cow  or  allowance  of  milk,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  value  of  his  perquisites  or  payments  in  kind, 
gravitate  and  fluctuate  from  these  causes,  to  an  extent 
and  in  a  manner  which  render  it  necessary,  on  the  part 
of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion of  evidence  and  compiling  of  a  report  as  nearly 
as  possible  representative  of  a  large  and  long  district, 
to  thoroughly  inquire  into  all  the  variations  and 
peculiarities  of  the  tract  of  country  to  which  he  is 
deputed. 

For  these  reasons  the  following  report  must  of  neces- 
sity be  lengthy,  since  it  refers  to  three  counties  which 
bear  little  femily  likeness  the  one  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  I  consulted 
every  person  that  I  could  think  or  hear  of  who  was 
likely  to  give  good  and  direct  eviden(;e.  But  although 
I  was  thrown  in  contact  with  many  who  probably  knew 
things  by  hearsay,  I  did  not  littach  much,  if  any,  im- 
poi*tar.ce  to  second-hand  evidence,  preferring  to  go  in 
person  right  to  the  fountain  heads ;  from  several 
Urge  land  agents  or  factors  I  oljtained  excellent 
evidence ;  from  the  secretaries  of  the  Kinross,  Fife, 
and  East  of  Fife  Farming  »Societies,  valuable  assistance  ; 
from  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  medical  oflBcers  of 
county  councils,  evidence  which  I  could  not  have 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  from  editors  of  local  papers, 
and  especially  from  the  local  representative  of  "  The 
People's  Journal,"  insights  into  the  ffeelin^s  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  agricultural  labourer  which  will  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  the  following  pages. 

15.  The  counties  or  shires  of  Fife,  Kinix)S8,  and 
Clackmannan  form  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  t^o 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay.  Fife  represents  the  tip,  and 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  tongue  itself,  Kinross 
the  centre  part,  ana  Clackmannan  the  root  and  junction 
to  Stirling,  the  midland  county  of  Scotland.  In 
describing  the  physical  features  of  the  district  under 
consideration,  I  first  take 

ClACKMAimANSHIBE. 

16.  Starting  close  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  this,  the 
smallest  county  of  Scotland,  having  the  river  Forth  and 
its  estuary  as  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  Ochill 
Hills  as  its  northern  boundary,  stretches  eastward 
for  about  10  miles.  Its  width  varies  from  1  to  9 J 
miles,  the  widest  part  being  from  Kennetpaiis  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county 
boundary. 

It  is  important  to  note  with  reference  to  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross,  that  within  the  last  five  years  the 
boundaries  of  both  counties  have  been  extended  and 
their  areas  increased.  As  remodelled  by  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  of  Scotland,  Clackmannanshire  now 
measures  35, 160  acres.  Of  this  15,724  are  returned  {see 
Agricultural  Returns  for  1892)  as  under  all  kinds  of 
crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  (exclusive  of  woods  and 
plantations,  unenclosed  mountain  or  heath  land). 

Included  in  the  agricultural  area  as  above  specified, 
there  are  two  distinct  descriptions  of  soil,  distinct  in 
character  and  capabilities,  farmed  on  different  systems, 
giving  employment  to  men  and  women  in  different 
proportions,  and  called  (a)  the  Carse,  and  (Z>)  the 
Dryfield. 

17.  In  bygone  ages  the  river  Forth  and  its  estuary 
stretched  far  beyond  its  present  bed.  By  means 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial  it  has  been 
driven  back  and    kept  in   confinement  by  high   em- 


3. 
4. 
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6. 


bankments,  the  consequence  being  that  all  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county,  we  have  a  stretch  of 
alluvial  river  deposit,  composed  of  strong  obdurate  clay 
of  great  natural  fertility,  peculiarly  suitable  for  a 
certain  system  of  culture  and  variety  of  crops,  but  so 
difficult  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state  of  pulverisation,  as  to 
be  unsuited  for  mixed  husbandry  or  those  ix>tation8 
which  include  the  grDwth  of  root  crops  and  temporary 
pastures. 

The  **  Carse,"  as  this  tract  of  land  is  called,  stretches 
from  Stirling  to  the  west  boundary  of  Fife,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  worked  on  a  six  course  shift.  The  order 
of  crops  being : — 

1.  Wheat — stubble  dunged  for. 

2.  Beans. 
Barley. 

Hay  or  pasture. 

Oats.  ^ 

Green  crop  or  bare  fallow,  dunged. 

Carse  farms  may  be  said  to  be  all  under  the  plough. 
The  depreciation  in  market  value  of  corn  has  not 
induced  any  alteration  of  system  or  decrease  of  tillage, 
the  farmers  themselves  rightly  or  wrongly  maintaining 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  manage  the  Carse. 

18.  The  demand  for  agricultural  labour  has  not  in 
this  district  greatly  decreased,  but  it  haa  been  to  a  con- 
siderable de^oe  affected  by  more  causes  than  one,  with 
the  result  that  fewer  farm  bands  are  required  now  to 
what  were  needed  20  years  ago.  The  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery  at  harvest  time,  and  the  sim- 
plification of  ploughs  and  grubbers  alone,  have  had  the 
double  effect  of  curtailing  the  necessities  of  the  farmer 
during  harvest,  and  enabling  him  to  substitute  lads  for 
men.  Self-binders  are  fast  replacing  the  self-delivery 
and  manual  reaping  machines,  while  wheel  ploughs, 
particularly  of  the  American  Chill  type,  have  on  some 
few  farms  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Scotch  swing 
plough.  Farmers  finding  that  to  handle  a  Chill  plough 
required  only  a  lad  to  guide  and  direct  the  horses,  were 
only  too  ready  to  introduce  them  as  one  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  labour  without  damaging  their 
prospects  iu  other  respects. 

19.  In  the  absence  of  pasture,  swedes  or  turnips,  the 
farming  of  stock,  whether  it  be  breeding,  reanng,  or 
feeding  is  limited,  and  on  many  farms  almost  entiiely 
absent.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  is  sold,  much  of  the 
straw  is  'trussed  by  attachments  for  the  purpose  to 
portable  threshing  machines,  and  railed  to  town  and 
city  markets,  a  portion  being  consumed  or  converted 
into  manure  by  cattle  and  pigs  accommodated  in  yards 
or  houses  adapted  for  such  purposes  and  attached  to  the 
farm  buildings. 

20.  Near  Alloa  and  Stirling  towns  the  dairy  industry 
is  carried  on  by  a  few  Carse  farmers.  Where  no 
permanent  pasture  is,  vetches  and  tares  are  ^own,  and 
upon  this  succulent  food  assisted  by  artificials,  or 
brewers  and  distillern'  dregs  and  grains,  the  milking 
powers  of  the  cows  are  well  developed. 

21.  Potatoes  are  not  grown  save  in  ^mall  quantities 
for  household  purposes,  and  what  turnips  X  did  see 
were  very  poor  and  certainly  not  worth  as  much  as  it 
must  have  cost  the  farmer  to  produce  them.  To  this 
statement,  and  it  is  true  of  real  Carse  land,  I  found 
one  strange  exception. 

22.  The  farm  of  Insch  (Appendix  D3),  about  one  mile 
east  of  Kincardine  village,  although  distinctly  on  the 
Carse,  possesses  not  a  heavy  clay  soil,  but  what  in  agri- 
cultural parlance  is  termed  a  **  clay  loam."  This  land 
is  no  doubt  difficult  to  manage,  and  requires  a  strong 
force  of  heavy  horses,  but  when  properJy  wrought  as  it 
now  is,  very  fine  crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  swedes,  and 
cabbages  are  produced. 

23.  On  some  Carse  farms  a  good  deal  of  labour  is 
required  for  tending  pigs.  Several  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  evidence  I  append,  were  largely  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  stock  feeding.  From  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries of  Alloa  and  Cambus  they  obtain  unlimited 
supplies  of  "wash,'*  '*  grains,"  and  "dregs."  These 
articles  when  mixed  with  boiled  turnips  or  potatoes 
are  successfully,  and  I  believe  profitably,  applied  to 
pig-feeding. 

But  in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  term  *•  stock 
feeding,"  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  Carse  land 
husbandry,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of 
a  shepherd  or  regular  cattleman  on  this  corn-growing 
stretch. 

24.  A  portion  of  Clackmannan  Carse  overlies  the 
coal  formation,  and  every  here  and  there  we  find  pits 
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in  fall  swing.  This,  although  it  may  benefit  the  farmer 
and  his  employees  in  bo  far  that  they  have  a  good  snpply 
of  cheap  fuel,  has  at  the  snme  time  a  very  decided  and 
unfortunate  influence  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  men 
and  the  affairs  of  the  master.  Coalpit  men  working 
**  in  the  seam  "  earn  large  wages.  A  few  years  back, 
when  trade  was  brisk  and  masters  doing  well,  a  collier 
easily  made  from  10«.  to  12«,  a  day ;  even  now,  with  a 
dull  trade  and  reduced  demand,  he  considers  himself 
good  for  at  least  7*.  per  day. 

I  have  not  cause  to  believe  that  agricultural  labourers 
are  prone  to  "  go  down  the  pit,"  they  have  themselves 
told  me  that,  **  not  having  been  brought  up  to  working 
in  a  deep  black  hole,  they  are  afraid  to  descend,"  but 
there  are  numerous  jobs  to  be  had  at  the  pit  mouth — 
receiving,  discharging,  emptying  the  buckets,  loading 
the  railwav  waggons  or  carts,  and  attending  generally 
to  the  stud  of  colliery  horses, — and  for  these  grades  of 
employment  they  evince  a  decided  liking. 

26.  There  are  other  industries  competing  with  agri- 
culture for  the  labour  of  men  and  women,  and  although 
it  is  my  intention  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  inquiry 
by  itself,  it  seems  right  to  name  them  now,  for  they 
do  most  seriouslv  affect  the  farmer  of  Carse  land. 

The  towns  of  Alloa  and  Menstrie  are  large  and 
increasing  trade  centres.  In  Alloa  we  have  numerous 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  soft  goods  factories.  At 
Cambus  there  are  breweries  and  a  large  distillery.  At 
Menstrie  there  is  a  distillery  and  factories.  At  Kin- 
cardine there  is  a  paper  mill.  These  towns  are  either 
in  the  Carse  or  on  the  edge  of  it. 

36.  Again  the  manufacturing    towns,   Alva,  Tillie- 

couliry,  Dollar,   and   Stirling  are  so  near  the  Carse 

and  so  easily  reached  by  road  or  rail  that  those  families 

whose  tastes  incline  to  indoor  work,  have  no  trouble 

and  but  little  expense  in  getting  to  and  from  such  seats 

Railvrajr         of  employment.     A  line  of  railway  runs  from  Cambus, 

convcni-        j^  the  centre  of  the  Carse,  to  Menstrie,  Alva,  and  Tillie- 

eucen.  coultrie,  and  the  North  British  Railway  Company  have 

of  late  ye^rs  run  special  trains  not  only  in  this  district 

but  in  Kinross  and  Fife  shires  to  suit  the  convenience 

of  mill  and  factory  hands  who  live  at  a  distance. 

Railway  27.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  presence  of  so  many 

^nSnt?^*         collieries,  breweries,  distilleries,  mills,  and  factories. 

has  caused  a  large  increase  in  railways,  and  accordingly 

a    steady    and    constant    demand    for    surface    men, 

"  navvies,"  porters,  &c. 

When  all  these  facts  are  put  together,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  farmer  of  Carse  land  in  Clackmannan  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  getting  and  keeping 
the  required  staff  of  labourers  for  his  farm. 

Woods,  4c  '28.  As  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  and 
placing  before  you  the  proportionate  extent  of  timber 
in  this  and  other  localities,  I  have  obtained,  through 
the  kindness  of  several  large  estate  factors,  particulars 
of  estates,  with  exact  acreage  of  arable  land  and  timber 
thereupon.  As  representative  of  Clackmannan  I 
selected  a  large  estate  which  embraces  both  Carse  and 
Dryfield  soil.  Appendices  Ai,  A2,  A3  are  statements 
in  writing  of  a  descriptive  character,  and  will  be  seen 
to  refer  to  two  of  the  counties  to  which  this  report 
applies.  In  them  I  have  noted  down  as  of  value,  the 
number  of  cottages  built  and  repaired  during  the  past 
20  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  Carse  farms  of  the  Clack- 
mannan specimen  estate  (Al)  there  is  absolutely  no 
timber.  The  soil  has  always  been  considered  too 
valuable  for  farming  purposes,  to  plant,  and  the  absence 
of  any  gentlemen's  residences,  where  ornamental  plan- 
tations might  be  expected,  further  contributes  to  the 
timberless  condition  of  this  description  of  country. 

The  Carse  is  low-lying  and  flat.  Such  manufacturers 
or  landed  gentry  as  have  built  for  themselves  houses  in 
the  direction  of  the  Carse,  have  chosen  sites  on  the 
rising  ground  between  Carse  and  "Dryfield,"  and  there 
we  find  strips  of  plantation  new  and  old. 

29.  Estates  in  Clackmannan  are  not  cut  up  and 
scattered.  It  is  a  small  county  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  proprietors.  I  met  with  only  one  case  of  a 
person  owning  and  farming  Carse  land,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  more  of  a  pleasure  farm  than  a  commercial 
undertaking. 

Terras  30.  At  times  a  landlord  takes  a  farm  in  hand  for 

temporarily   recuperative  or  renovating  purposes.    A  failinc:  tenant 
ill  owners  "^.v        -i  x         j     f^it  ■!/.••••.  » 

runs  the  place  out,  and  at  the  end  of  his  lease  leaves  it 

in  bad  order  and  the  buildings  in  disrepair.    I  met 

with  one  case  in  point  on  the  Carse,  but  was  informed 

by  the  proprietor  that  he  intended  to  advertise  for  a 

new  tenant  immediately.    It  is  easy  to  find  tenants  for 
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nch  Carse  farms,  but  the  reverse  when  dealing  with  bad 
soil  on  the  coal  formation. 

31.  The  work  on  a  Carse  farm  remains  steady,  regular, 
and  constant.  Year  after  year  the  same  routine  is 
gone  through,  and  the  same  number  of  men  and  horses 
employed.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  labourer  re^ 
quired,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  rotation  of 
crops  (paragraph  17)  that  except  at  harvest  time  and  on 
threshing  days,  there  is  bat  little  need  for  odd  hands 
or  casual  labourers.  In  spring  there  is  the  sowing  of 
whit-e  crops;  in  summer,  haymaking,  working  up  of 
fallows  for  roots  or  for  autumn  sowing  of  wheat,  and  a 
little  potato  and  turnip  planting  and  hoeing;  in 
automn,  harvest,  carting  out  and  spreading  of  manure, 
storing  of  roots,  and  ploughing  of  stubbles ;  in  winter, 
ploughing  of  stubbles  and  grass  land,  carting  out 
manure,  marketing  of  corn,  hay  and  straw  ;  and  these 
go  on  always  the  same.  Carse  farmers,  and  indeed 
Scotch  farmers  as  a  class,  offer  steady  employment 
from  the  baginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
intermittent  labour,  such  as  one  meets  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  particularly  Ireland,  is  really  unknown 
here. 

32.  Carse  farms  vary  from  100  to  445  acres  in  extent.  Size  of 
About  220  would  be  a  fair  average.    T  met  instances   J^n^* »»» the 
where  two  adjoining  Carse  farms  were  held   by  one  ^*"®* 
farmer,  and  in  furnistiing  particulars  to  me  they  treated 

the  two  as  one. 

So  far  as  I  could  gather,  proprietors  have  no  thoughts 
of  subdividing  farms,  the  cost  of  erecting  separate 
houses  and  steadings  overwhelming  the  extra  rent 
which  might  possibly  accrue  to  smaller  holdings. 

33.  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  any  decided   Relative 
opinion  upon  the  relative  demand  for  labour  on  small  ^S  on*' 
and  large  farms.     The  evidence  collected  has  proved   nnalland 
very   contradictory.     I  think  it  resolves  itself  into  a   ^"8*  farms, 
question  of  ability  to  farm  well  or  ill  on  the  part  of  the 

tenant  himself.  Wherever  he  is  in  good  circumstances 
ho  will  not  spare  money  or  grudge  labour ;  wherever  he 
is  "  hard  up  he  scrapes  through  at  the  least  possible 
outlay  and  with  as  few  workmen  as  may  be. 

The  cost  of  working  a  farm  of  400  acres  is  certainly 
less  per  acre  than  one  of  150,  yet  I  found  a  much 
larger  labour  bill  per  acre  on  a  445  Carse  farm  than 
on  another  of  120.  The  large  farm  wafl  beautifully 
clean  and  admirably  managed,  the  small  one  very  dirty 
and  backward  in  work. 

3i.  Everywhere  throughout  this  locality  the  bothy   Distribution 
system  exists,  and  bothies  are  invar'ably  in  or  close  to   o„%JJ^™ 
the  farm  buildings ;  90  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  twins, 
unmarried  agricultural  labourers  occupy  bothies. 

Married  men  engaged  by  the  year,  and  constantly 
employed,  reside  in  cottages  attached  to  each  farm,  and 
seldom  more  than  440  yards  distant  from  the  steadings. 

Hamlets  or  villages,  where  regular  farm  bands  live  in 
rented  cottages,  do  not  exist  in  the  Carse  or,  indeed,  in 
any  part  of  my  first  district. 

But  when  treating  of  *'  orra  men  *'  or  casual  agricul- 
tural labourers,  men  who  work  here  for  one  week 
and  there  for  anothei*  week,  they  do  live  in  villages  or 
neighbouring  towns. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  village  occupied  chiefly 
by  farm  labourers  in  Clackmannan. 

25.  I  desire  to  record  one  strange  case  of  a  Carse 
farm  altogether  devoid  of  cottages.  The  tenant  asked 
the  landlord  to  build  two  for  his  men,  but  has  been 
refused  on  more  occasions  than  one.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  tenant  has  to  pay  rent  for  a  poor  house  in 
a  village  for  his  foreman,  and  feed  him  in  the  farm 
kitchen  against  his  (tenant V)  liking. 

36.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  landlords  to  erect  on 
each  farm,  that  number  of  cottages  which  is  considered 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  full  complement  of 
regular  nands  required  by  the  tenant  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  But  opinions  may,  and  do,  differ  upon 
the  question  of  how  many  a  farm  requires,  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  take  the  Carse  as  a  whole,  moro 
labourers'  cottages  are  required.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  larger  the  estate  and  the  more  wealthy  the  owner 
in  this  country,  the  more  numerous  and  suitable  art- 
the  farm  cott-ages. 

37.  Before  leaving  the  Carse  district  it  is  right  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  whether 
ploughman  or  ordinary  man,  is  here  hard  and  heavy. 
Walking  after  the  plough,  the  clay  adheres  to  one's 
boots  in  a  friendly,  but  unpleasant  manner.  In 
summer  time,  when  following  the  harrow  or  cultivator, 
the  labourer  is  constantly  encountering  big  clods  which 
are  either  greasy  and  slippery  or  hard  and  unyielding 
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under  foot.  In  winter  time  any  operation  on  the  field  is 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  heavy  travel- 
ling and  wet  stockings  Several  farm  labourers  whom 
I  talked  with  on  the  lighter  soil  of  the  '*  Dryfield," 
remarked  on  the  comfort  of  working  on  *'loam"  in 
contrast  to  clay. 


The  Dryheld  Portion  op  Clackmannan,  the  Southern 
Part  of  Kinross,  and  the  South-west  Corner  or 
Fife. 

38.  Although  each  of  the  above  localities  has  its 
distinguishing  peculiarity  with  regard  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  agricnltural  labourer,  and  his  relations  to 
his  employer,  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  similarity 
in  physical  features,  agricultural  procedure,  and  estate 
arrangement,  to  enable  me  to  treat  them  as  one  in  this 
report. 

39.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  Kinross 
north  of  the  town  of  Kinross,  this  is  a  mineral  or  coal 
mining  district.  Proximity  to  coalpits  and  con- 
venience of  transit  by  sea  and  railways  ha '/e  given  birth 
to  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturing  towns,  and 
those  of  Clackmannan  and  Fife  are  steadily  increasing 
in  population. 

40.  Probably  on  account  of  its  being  entirely  an  in- 
land county,  Kinross  does  not  share  in  the  progress  of 
its  neighbours,  for  whereas  by  reference  to  the  quarterly 
returns  of  population  we  find  Clackmannan  County 
with  an  increase  of  2,691  from  1881  to  1891,  Kinross 
indicates  a  decrease  in  the  same  period  of  605  {see 
Appendix  A4). 

41.  Beginning  at  Alloa  and  Clackmannan,  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  mining  and  agricultural  dis- 
trict runs  due  north  to  the  foot  of  the  Ochill  Hills,  from 
thence  east  by  Tilliecoultry  to  Dollar  and  Fossaway. 
Dipping  slightly  as  it  enters  Kinross,  it  skirts  the 
south  side  of  Benarty  Hill,  bends  south-eastwards  to 
Cardenden,  and  then  runs  east,  meetinff  the  sea  close  to 
Leven  Town.  The  extreme  length  of  this  carbonaceous 
formation  is  about  37  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
1  to  9J  miles. 

42.  Near  the  town  of  Aberdour,  and  generally  along 
the  sea  coast,  there  is  some  fair  though  variable  arable 
soil.  On  the  Wemyss  and  Dysart  estate  I  saw  a  few  use- 
ful farms,  especially  suited  to  grow  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, but,  witn  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  rest  of  this 
district  is  miserably  poor  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view. 

Near  Alloa  town  there  is  some  highly  farmed  soil, 
but  I  attribute  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  there  grown 
to  the  continued  use  of  town  made  manure  rather  than 
to  natural  soil  fertility.  No  sooner  beyond  the  subtirban 
territory,  than  we  get  into  a  blue  clay  of  the  most  un- 
kind description.  This  character  holds  true  of  nearly 
all  the  land  between  the  north  boundary  line  above 
traced  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  country  is 
traversed  by  low  lines  of  hills  or  ridges,  while  small 
rivers  or  "bums ''wend  their  way  down  the  valleys 
towards  the  sea. 

43.  The  coal  seam  is  of  great  thickness,  and  of  recent 
months  the  Cowdenbeath  Coal  Company,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  top  scam,  have  sunk  their  shafts  to  a  second 
stratum  of  even  greater  thickness  and  value  than  that 
which  has  already  been  disposed  of.  This  I  believe  to 
be  an  unusual  occurrence.  Wherever  the  traveller  goes 
in  this  district  his  eye  meets  the  overground  erections 
of  coalpits.  Numerous  villages  stud  the  country,  the 
inhabitants  being  workers  employed  in  or  about  the 
pits. 

44.  Agriculture  on  such  a  poor  subject  is  a  thankless 
job,  for  besides  the  sterilily  of  the  soil,  the  climate  is 
late,  wet,  and  in  winter  severe. 

Much  of  the  land  is  waterlogged.  The  rush  ap- 
parently resting  upon  the  **  till "  subsoil,  springs  up  m 
four  or  five  years,  and  drains  carefully  executed  before 
the  commencement  of  agricnltural  depression  12  or  14 
years  ago,  are  in  many  instances  blocked  up  and 
effete. 

46.  Previous  to  1880  the  greater  portion  of  this  poor 
soil  worked  on  a  five  or  six  course  rotation:  1.  Oats  ; 
2.  Green  crops ;  3.  Oats  ;  4,  5,  6.  Pasture.  Now,  the 
acreage  under  the  plough  is  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  area.  Farmers  have  all  told  me  that  at 
present  prices,  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  this  class 
of  soil  at  a  profit,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  right. 
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The  buildings  once  required  for  com,  cattle,  and 
horses,  are  still  standing  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, but  pastoral  farming  and  grass  fields,  so  long 
as  the  good  grasses  hold  at  all,  nave  quite  replaced 
labour  employing  crops. 

Cottages  once  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers 
are  now  in  many  cases  the  homes  of  miners,  and 
although  it  would  be  incorrect  to  state  that  agricul- 
ture, in  its  literal  sense,  ha*;  died  out,  still  it  has 
become  a  secondary  interest  and  industry. 

46.  Nearing  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Dun- 
fermline and  Kirkcaldy,  we  have  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  related  of  the  farms  about  Alloa  on  the  north 
side.  A  large  and  increasing  population  requires 
meat,  milk,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  A  large  market 
presents  itself  for  hay  and  straw,  and  town  manure 
from  stables,  &c.,  is  readily  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  adjacent  farmers.  In  these  surburban  localities 
labour  employing  agriculture  is  general,  and  the  land 
farmed  on  the  Fast  Lothian  system.  As  a  fair  Une  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  kinds  of  land  manage- 
ment above  described,  1  would  draw  a  cordon  round 
each  town,  the  distance  from  town  to  OTitside  edge 
being  three  miles. 

47.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  soil  on  the  coal 
formation  is  its  inherent  poverty.  At  no  ti.ne  was  a 
high  rent  charged  or  sought  f<jr  land  here,  and  so  long 
as  com  maintained  a  fair  price  farmers  continued  to 
work  on  a  system  which  gave  large  employment. 
Your  attention  is  here  called  to  the  evidence  of  several 
well  known  faimers  as  it  appears  in  Appendix  Dl, 
under  heading  **  demand  for  labour."  From  their 
statements  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  gradually 
and  steadily  the  system  of  farming  has  quite  changed, 
and  now  labourers,  being  no  longer  required,  have 
drifted  away  to  other  sources  of  encployment. 

48.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  has  not 
brought  about  a  universal  decrease  in  population.  On 
the  contrary,  the  figures  given  in  Appendix  A4,  A5 
show  that  in  the  very  busy  coal  localities  of  West  Fife 
a  large  increase  of  population  has  ensued.  Mining 
villages  have  on  all  sides  sprung  up.  But  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  persons  once  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labour,  now  work  in  or  about  mines,  on  rail- 
ways, or  as  carters  to  coalpit  owners  or  companies. 

49.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  migration ;   Mi?ratNji». 
some  agricultural  labourers  not  fancying  pit  work,  and 
being  too  old  to  break  into  it,  have  moved  a  few  miles 

into  towns,  where  an  opening  was  found  as  lorry  men 
or  van  drivers.  The  young  men,  tempted  by  the  high 
earnings  made  uiidergronnd,  either  forsook  the  farmer, 
while  yet  he  might  have  continued  in  his  employ,  or, 
seeing  the  probability  of  a  reduction  of  staff  at  no  far 
distant  date,  chose  to  anticipate  and  left  there  and 
then. 

60.  The  course  which  agriculture  has  followed  in  4^«»1**^"1  • 
this  district   from   1880  to   1892,  is  full  of  interest,  SSS 
instruction,  and,  at  present,  importance,  and   I   have   MSOand 
given  great  attention  to  the  collection  of  evidence  upon  ^^** 
this  branch  of  my  inquiry. 

51.  Mr.  Burns  Begp's  evidence  bears   forcibly  and  ¥^;5"™ 
directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.     It  is  given  in  detail  ^Swe. 
at  Appendix  D2.      Mr.   Begg  is    factor  over  several 
Kinross  estates,  and  he  has  supplied  me  with  facts  in 
connexion  with  ei$?ht  farms  which  20  years  ago  em- 
ployed 31  pairs  of  horses,  and  on  which,  taking  100(. 

f)er  pair  as  a  fair  cost  of  manual  labour,  a  labour 
)ill  of  at  least  3,100/.  must  have  been  paid.  These  f^ms 
have  been  all  *'80wn  out,'*  and  for  years  let  only  as 
purely  grazing  farms  or  as  grass  parks  from  year  to 
year.  They  are  all  near  Kinross  and  Milnathort.  If 
these  had  beer,  thriving  towns  with  increasing  pK)pula- 
tions,  the  probability  is  that  tillage  with  or  without 
dairying  might  have  still  been  prosecuted  to  profit, 
but  Kinross  and  Milnathort  are  decaying  places,  oeing 
entirely  inland. 

Mr.   Burns   Begg  directed  my  attention    to    these   Profit*ble 
farms,  and  I  made  a  personal  inspe  tion  of  three  of   P^J^^^ 
them,  with  the  result  that  I  found  the  pastnres  Well   qjjji^. 
stocked  with  the  good  varieties  of  grasses  and  the  land 
apparently  in  good  heart.     But  this  was  the  result  of 
very  liberal  treatment  on  a  quality  of  soil  above  the 
average  either    of    Kinross -shire,    \Ve-:t  Fife,    or  the 
*•  Dryfield"  orClackmannan. 

52.  In  ordinary  farming  as  practised  by  tenants,  the   Unprofiv 
means  employed  by  landlords  towards  the  attainment  j5r«lM 
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of  a  good  old  sod,  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  all  over 
this  and  neighbouring  districts,  I  saw  pastures  from 
three  to  five  years  old,  wherein  the  better  varieties  of 
herbage  had  died  out  or  dwindled  away,  and  the  in- 
ferior sorts,  such  as  crested  dogslail,  wild  bent,  York- 
shir6  fog,  i3romns  mollis,  and  crowfoot  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  the  land. 

53.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  sec  and  hear, 
farmers  of  land  of  moderate  quality  throughout  this 
mininj;  district,  after  having  tested  the  capabilities  of 
tho  soil  in  dur&tion  of  profitable  pasture,  are  almost 
unanimous  that  as  a  rule  three  years  in  g^ass  and  then 
plough  up  and  put  through  the  usual  rotation,  suits  tho 
soil  tind  'climate  best,  and  will  soon  be  the  prevalent 
system. 

This,  the  six  course  border  rotation,  employs  one 
ploughman  and  one  labourer  for  every  100  acres  in 
rotation ;  and  there  are  certain  localities  in  proximity  to 
mines  wheie  the  agricaltural  labourers  required  and 
available  for  this  typo  of  mixed  husbandiy  do  not  at 
present  exist. 

54.  There  is  much  land  between  Alloa,  Dollar,  and 
Dunfermline  needing  draining,  and  thb,  if  undertaken 
by  owners  and  tenants,  would  create  a  large  demand 
for  tha't  branch  of  agricultural  lolx)iir,  but  the  expense 
of  draining  an  impervious  "  IjIuo  till "  subsoil  at 
intervals  of  15  to  18  fcofc,  forbids  any  such  outlay  in 
the  present  condition  of  agricultural  prices. 

About  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Harry  Young,  of  Cleish 
Castle,  Convener  of  Kinross,  drained  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  arable  land  on  his  estate.  He  tells  me  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  over  40  expert  drainers  working 
in  a  field  on  piece-work.  Now,  such  a  thing  as  an 
expert  drainer  can  hardly  l>e  found,  and  he  only  knows 
of  one  man  in  Kinross  willing  to  "cut  *'  by  the  piece.  Mr. 
Young  says  that  it  would  not  pay  to  drain  on  a  large 
scale  now,  but  that  if  a  person  did  think  of  doing  so,  he 
simply  could  not  do  it  in  his  distinct  for  want  of  men. 
**  All  gone  or  going  to  towns,  railways,  and  such  like 
more  genteel  jobs." 

55.  In  Kinross-shire  there  is  a  comparatively  new 
branch  of  employment,  which  more  or  less  afTects  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Loch  Lcven,  always  noted  for 
its  trout  fishing,  has  been  let  to  an  association 
which  is  doing  all  it  can  to  increase  by  artificial 
hatcheries  the  quantity  of  trout  and  draw  more  anglers 
to  its  boats.  About  40  boats  went  out  last  season,  and 
these  were  to  a  certain  extent  rowed  and  managed  by 
men  formerly  in  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  is  an  easy  and  exciting  job,  and  the  men  get  good 
pay  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  This  undoubtedly 
afiects  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  labourer,  for  1  had 
much  evidence  to  show  that  after  the  fishing  season  is 
over  these  retired  farm  servants  frequently  suffer  great 
privations,  and  in  many  cases  take  temporary  employ- 
ment on  farms  until  the  approach  oi  another  loch 
season. 

56.  In  making  my  survey  of  this  mining  district  and 
examining  witnesses,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
potato  culture,  one  of  the  best  branches  of  arable  farm-, 
ing  for  the  employment  of  labour,  would  never  gain 
ground.  Potatoes  crop  fairly  well  on  coal  soils,  but 
they  require  extra  liberal  treatment,  and  when  grown 
do  not  cook  or  sell  well.  Except  on  an  open  subsoil 
potatoes  cannot  be  profitably  grown,  and  an  open  sub- 
soil is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  tho  district  to  which 
I  refer. 

57.  Re-afforesteration  or  planting  on  a  large  scale 
might  be  done  with  advantage.  Fir  grows  to  a  good 
size  even  on  the  worst  of  this  tract,  but  times  are  bad 
and  money  for  planting  is  difficult  to  procure. 

58.  Mr.  Burns  Begg  mentioned  one  feature  of  Kinross 
agriculture  which  he  thought  1  should  look  into  as 
affecting  the  employment  of  labour  between  October 
and  April.    The  point  is  a  good  one. 

Thirty  years  ago  tho  turnip  crop  of  Kinross  was 
nearly  all  used  as  food  for  cattle  under  cover.  This 
necessitated  not  only  the  the  slicing  of  the  roots  at  the 
buildifigs,  but  the  removal  of  tops  and  tails  in  the  field 
previous  to  carting.  The  topping  and  tailing,  or 
**  shawing,"  as  it  is  here  called,  formed  a  large  industry, 
and  gave  employment  to  numerous  gjyigs  of  men  and 
women,  who  either  worked  by  the  100  yards  or  acre,  or 
by  the  day  as  regular  farm  hands. 

Few  sheep  wore  then  fattened  on  turnips. 


59.  The  Agricultural  Returns  for  1 882  and  1892  supply        ^'^i; 


the  materials  for  the  following  table : — 
Sheep. 


Numbers. 


Clackmannan     - 
Kinross      -  -        - 

Total  for  two  counties    - 


1882. 

9,084 
26,694 


1892. 


KiWRosa, 

AND 

Clack- 

MAirilAN. 

Extract 
Increase  in  1892         ft^m  Agri- 
coraparedwith  1882.     cultural 
Returns 


Xos. 


35,778 


I 


13,233  I     4,149 
37,210  I   10,516 


50,443      14,665 


showing 


P^^^-     &'"' 


45-6 
39-3 
410 


Note. — The  Carse  land  of  Clackmannan  is  quite  un- 
Buited  for  sheep,  and  the  increase  above  denoted  must 
refer  entirely  to  the  "  Dry  fie  Id." 

60.  It  is  usual  when  feeding  lambs  on  roots  to 
allow  them  to  "break"  their  own  turnips  till  the  end 
of  December,  when  it  is  deemed  economical  to  prepare 
the  food  by  '*  grinding  "  with  a  machine.  Older  sheep, 
such  as  ewes,  having  their  second  teoth,  require  no 
grinding  of  turnips,  and  in  like  manner  to  lambs  up  to 
New  Year,  they  scoop  the  roots  all  the  season  through 
either  on  tho  iuniip  field  or  on  grass  land  upon  which 
they  are  scattered.  This  latter  system  is  only  adopted 
in  wet  weather.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  sheep  for  cattle  and  the  decreased  amount 
of  tnrnip  *' shawmg"  seriously  affect  the  employment 
of  labour.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  since  tho  **  turnip- 
ing "  of  sheep  became  general,  not  more  than  half 
labour  is  given  in  turnip  shawing  in  winter  and 
autumn. 

Contract  price  for  turnip  shawing  averages  about 
7fi.  6d.  per  acre  in  these  quarters,  and  on  a  farm  grow- 
ing 60  acres  of  roots  there  will  therefore  be  a  decrease 
of  labour  amounting  to  30  acres  at  7«.  6d,=lll.  5«.  per 
annum.  In  addition,  there  must  be  remembered  the  re- 
duced quantity  of  labour  in  slicing  for  a  smaller  number 
of  bullocks  or  a  lot  of  bullocks  receiving  a  "smaller 
allowance  of  turnips  than  was  formerly  given  them.  No 
intelligent  farmer  of  the  present  day  gives  the  enormous 
meals  of  roots  once  in  vogue ;  it  has  been  found  better 
policy  to  restrict  roots  and  supplement  them  with  arti- 
ficial food  suoh  as  cake,  meal,  and  corn. 

61.  Another  way  in  which  the  employment  of  agricul- 
tural  labour  is  affected  and  curtailed  in  the  district  to 
which  this  part  of  my  report  refers,  is  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  labour-saving  machinery.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Burley  Farm,  near  Milnathort,  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  he  **  knows  of  at  least  12  other  farmers  besides 
"  himself  near  Milnathort  who  work  self-binders,  and 
"  could  not  get  on  without  them.'*  Again,  the  potato 
digger  has  replaced  the  old  system  of  **])longhingout" 
the  crop,  and  ensures  a  great  economy  of  labour. 

Many  of  the  portable  threshing  machines  truss  and 
tie  their  own  straw .  On  all  sides  the  farmer  is 
endeavouring  to  cut  down  the  labour  bill.  Sometimes 
this  is  accomplished  by  less  arable  and  more  pasture, 
sometimes  by  the  purchase  of  labour-saving  machines. 

62.  From  the  foregoing  sentences  it  will  be  seen  that 
except  on  farms  near  towns  the  extent  of  lands  under 
crops  has  greatly  decreased  of  late  years.  From  the 
eviaence  obtained  I  should  estimate  the  decrease 
during  the  last  20  years  at  fully  80  per  cent. 

More  hay  is  cut  than  formerly,  this  description  of 
winter  food  being-  grown  at  less  initial  cost  than 
roots.  But  the  saving  of  hay  is  now  effected  by  means 
of  mowing  machines,  tedders,  and  horse  rakes  of  various 
forms,  and  the  presence  of  such  renders  manual  labour 
necessary  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  Scotch  system  of  allowing  hay  to  euro  itself  in 
field  cocks  is  universal  among  the  farmers  of  this 
locality.  Hay  sheds  are  found  on  most  farms  and  these 
again  render  tho  farmer  to  a  considerable  degree 
independent  of  extra  labour. 

6;5.  Between  Alloa  and  Dunfermline  there  is  a  stretch 
of  heavily  wooded  country.  The  woods  are  of  old 
planting  and  occupy  land  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Alloa  and  Dunfermline 
Railway  thtre  is  o  well- wooded  tract  with  some  largo 
residential  estates.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that; 
on  every  estate  of  any  size  a  trained  Ibrestcr  with  one 
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or  two  ftssistants  is  employed,  and  these  perform  the 
work  required  in  felling  and  sawing  timber,  without 
aid  from  what  are  known  as  agricaltural  labourers. 
A  yery  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  timber  land  in  the 
mining  and  agricultural  distriots  now  before  us,  maj  be 
had  by  reference  to  the  table  given  at  Appendix  Al. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
large  and  small  estates  in  the  matter  of  woods. 

There  are  throughout  this  district  a  large  number  of 
small  properties,  and  there  timber  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

In  Kinross  little  properties  abound  and  many  of 
them  arc  fai'med  by  tne  owners.  Except  a  few  narrow 
strips  of  plantation  near  the  house  and  buildinjB^, 
woods  are  not  usual.  The  land,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasture. 

64.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
a  regular  and  constant  accompaniment  to  a  farm.  The 
demand  is  steady,  and,  except  at  very  busy  seasons 
such  as  harvest  and  potato  lifting,  no  extra  labour  is 
needed. 

65.  The  average  size  of  farm  may  be  stated  as  200 
acres,  on  land  of  any  merit.  As  applied  to  the  poor 
districts,  about  300  would  be  near  the  truth. 

Relative  66.  The  relative  amount  of  labour  and  cost  of  work- 

Ubo*****  ^^^    ^^S  decrease  as  the  extent  of  farm  increases,  but  in  a 
large^and       large  number  of  cases  I  found  that  farmers  of  small 
small  farms,  areas  find  labour  withm  their  own  family.     In  this  wav 
a  farmer  of  200  acres  may  act  as  his  own  foreman  with 
two  sons  acting  as  regular  farm  hands. 

Where  a  dairy  is  kept,  near  the  towns  of  Alloa  and 
Dunfermline  for  instance,  the  wives  and  daughters 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  collection  and  despatch  of 
milk.  I  learn  from  all  sides  that  this  way  of  managing 
is  more  prevalent  now  than  formerly. 

In  connexion  with  each  farmer  whose  evidence  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  1  have  obtained  full  particulars 
of  the  number  of  labourers  employed.  But  I  find  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  determining  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative proportion  of  lalx)ur  to  acreage.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  diff'erent  descriptions  of  soil  dealt  with, 
and  the  different  rotations  imrsued. 

67.  Again,  it  is  easily  seen  that  many  farmers,  both 
large  and  small,  are  denying  tbeir  land  the  labour 
required  to  well  and  thoroughly  cultivate  and  clean  the 
crops.  In  some  few  instances  this  "  labour  starving  ** 
arises  from  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  due  to  want  of  means  and  loss  of  capital. 
From  a  wide  and  careful  investigation  into  this  part  of 
the  inquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  less  labour- 
starvea  land  on  large  occupations  than  on  small  hold- 
ings. Men  have  taken  places  of  200  acres  and  under 
at  largo  rents  and  short  of  working  capital,  and  they 
appear  to  have  suffered  proportionately  more  from  the 
depression  of  prices  than  old  established  farmers  whoso 
policy  it  has  been  to  make  stock  their  sheet  anchor. 
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68.  I  was  struck  when  visiting  several  small  farms, 
with  the  inferior  type  of  labourers  employed  there. 
The  reason  annexea  I  discovered  for  myself.  Their 
wages  were  far  below  those  paid  by  large  occupiers  for 
men  of  a  better  class.  One  of  the  great  complaints 
made  at  my  meetings  with  bond  fide  agricultural 
labourers  was  the  labour-starved  condition  of  many 
farms,  and  the  substitution  of  lads  for  men.  Fully 
recognising  the  fact  that  the  labourer  neither  under- 
stands nor  attaches  sufficient  imporiAnce  to  the 
monetary  difficulties  of  the  employer  in  such  times  as 
the  present,  I  must  admit  that  I  saw  many  cases  where 
more  labour  was  required  and  would  have  been  profit- 
ably expended. 

Untiainess  about  stackyards,  unthatched  stacks,  foul 
headlands,  untrimmed  fences,  broken  gates,  and  tumble- 
down walls,  here  termed  **  dykes,"  these  and  various 
other  improprieties  of  husbandry  are  too  frequently 
seen  in  the  mstrict  under  consideration. 

Farmers  readily  admit  that  they  aro  not  by  any 
means  so  particular  in  small  matters  as  they  were  in 
the  good  old  times,  but  they  say  that  people  are  now 
so  scarce,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  labourers  other 
than  horsemen  so  great,  a  farm  cannot  be  carried  on 
with  that  degree  of  tidiness  or  neatness  once  so  com- 
mon. I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  want  of  money 
and  an  unwillingness  to  spend  on  that  which,  although 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  farming,  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
scarcity  of  men,  and  should  the  price  of  agricultural 

§  reduce  again  rise,  I  am  tolerably  bure  an  increased 
emand  for  "  orra  folk  "  would  soon  follow. 
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69.  Competing  industries  are  numerous,  and  thejr 
possess  such  attractions  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  agricultural  labourers*  family,  that  it  is  an  everv 
day  occurrence  to  meet  a  ploughman  with  sons  at  work 
in  a  coalpit,  and  daughters  in  factories. 

FaiTn  work  has  become  distasteful  because  of  the 
long  hours  of  outdoor  work  and  the  rough  uid  dirty 
nature  of  the  labour. 

Farm  servants  yearn  for  the  short  hours,  the  easier 
jobs,  the  more  oomfortable  conditions  of  town  employ- 
ment, or  the  larger  earnings  of  the  mine.  They  say 
there  is  '*  too  much  drudgery  on  a  farm,  and  too  few 
holidays." 

At  the  present  rate  of  agricultural  wages  there  are 
many  men  now  employed  in  towns  or  on  railways,  for 
smaller  wages  than  they  could  readily  get  as  farm 
labourers.  Mr.  Younger,  of  the  Alloa  Brewery,  has 
many  men  in  his  employ  who  were  once  farm  servants, 
and  he  kindly  took  from  his  books  the  wages  paid  to 
such.  They  run  from  20*.  to  22«.  per  week  for  the  best, 
and  18«.  to  20«.  for  the  less  intelligent  men,  but  out  of 
these  wages  a  house  rent  amounting  to  72.  or  82.  per 
annum  has  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Younger  , thinks  it  is  the 
easier  work  about  the  brewery  that  draws  them,  and 
the  general  attraction  and  society  of  a  town. 

Mr.  Roxburgh,  manager  to  the  Alloa  Coal  Company, 
says,  with  reference  to  the  earnings  of  these  men  m  his 
employment  who  have  come  from  farms  : — 

"We  have  many  classes  of  work  both  above  and 
below  ground  for  which  no  special  training  is  required ; 
Men  once  agricultural  labourers  get  about  4ts.  (yd.  a  day, 
perhaps  a  shade  more  with  us.  We  have  one  set 
holiday  every  fortnight,  and  the  men  have  this  great 
advantage  in  working  to  us — their  families  get  employ- 
ment close  at  hand.  Our  pits  are  either  near  town  or 
close  by  a  railway  station,  so  that  both  boy;?  and  girls 
can  get  to  their  work  with  ease.  We  do  not  pay  for 
holidays,  our  fixed  rule  being  *no  work  no  pay,'  but 
then  our  daily  wages  are  higher  than  a  farmer's.  We 
have  very  few  men  engaged  by  the  year.  I  should  say 
the  majority  of  our  horsemen,  waggoners,  and  pit  mouth 
hands  have  come  to  us  from  rural  districts." 

The  shipbuilding  yards  also  compete  with  agriculture 
in  the  employment  of  men.  Strong  labourers  are 
required  for  carrying  or  wheeling  building  material 
about,  and,  as  good  wages  are  paid  and  regular  holidays 
given,  young  men  from  the  country  are  glad  to  take 
this  class  of  work. 

Jobs  on  a  railway  are  in  great  request,  and  many  a 
good  young  man  leaves  the  farm  to  become  a  porter  or 
surfaceman.  I  met  one  very  smart  man  now  a  foreman 
on  a  branch  line  under  construction.  He  had  worked 
on  a  farm,  and  lived  in  a  bothy  till  the  age  of  20,  but 
wanted  to  better  himself  and  get  on  more  congenial 
work.  He  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  increase  of 
wages  paid  to  farm  servants,  adding  that  they  must 
have  risen  nearly  one  half  since  he  left  country  work. 

70.  The  ways  in  which  these  competing  industries   How 
have  aff'ected  agricultural  labour  are  two  in  number : 

1 .  They  have  drawn  away  the  best  of  the  young  men 

and  nearly  all  the  young  women. 

2.  As  a  natural  consequence  wages  have  gone  up  on 

farms.  Although,  in  purely  agricultural  counties, 
there  was  a  distinct  fall  in  wages  noted  at  recent 
hiring  markets,  the  reverse  was  the  case  at 
Kinross,  Alloa,  and  Dunfermline.  Every  year 
the  presence  of  these  industries  is  telling  upon 
the  supply  of  farm  servants,  and  if  things  go  on 
as  at  present,  the  arable  farmer  will  soon  bo 
unable  to  supply  his  wants  in  this  direction. 

71.  In  localities  where  industries  other  than  agricul-  p^paink 
ture  have  lured  the  labouring  classes  into  towns  and  l*boum». 
villages,  occasions  frequently  arise  when,  owing  to  dull 

trade,  masters  either  close  their  works  or  greatly 
reduce  their  output  and  working  strength.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  have  been  related  to  me  with  reference 
to  the  breweries,  distilleries,  coalpits,  and  factories  of 
the  district  under  consideration. 

Labourers,  peripatetic  in  cliaracter,  have  greatly 
increased  in  number  since  1890,  and  in  some  of  the 
townships  the  corporation  have  been  compelled  to  take 
steps  to  alleviate  the  distress  consequent  upon  the  large 
amount  of  idle  hands.  In  Kinross,  subscriptions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  raised  to  meet  the  distress. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  I  heard  of  men,  once 
farm  labourers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
stoppage  pro  tern,  of  a  large  distillery,  seeking  work 
from  a  farmer,  who  off'ered  to  give  them  the  spreading 
of  farmyard  manure  at  the  usual  price  per  acre.  The 
men  after  working  two  days  threw  the  job  up,  saying 
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that  the  work  was  unpleasant  and  the  wage  too  small 
for  their  taste. 

Contrasting  agriculture,  with  its  yearly  engagements, 
with  other  industries,  where  people,  work  from  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week,  I  find  an  agreeable  absence  of 
peripatetic  labour  and  nothing  like  distress  or 
privation. 

The  pukelt  Agbiculture  Poetion  o?  Fijb. 

72.  Fife  county,  apart  from  the  south-west  comer, 
may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  rich  low  lying  and 
flat  land  with  genlle  slopes  and  ridges  of  hills.  Along 
the  basin  of  the  Tay  and  its  estuary  a  low  range  of 
hills  Btretclies  away  westwards,  eyentually  uniting  and 
blending  with  the  Lomond  and  Grlenfarg  Mountains. 
In  like  manner  along  the  Firth  of  Forth  another  chain 
of  hills  stretches  iT©m  near  Kingsbams  towards  Clack- 
mannan, where  they  assume  the  greater  acclivity  and 
title  of  the  Ochill  Hills.  These  highlands  are  not 
entirely  pastoral.  On  the  contrary  the  slope  is  so 
moderate  that  the  land  has  mostly  been  worked  on  a 
rotation  of  cropping. 

The  soil  of  the  northern  ridge  is  of  fair  quality,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  potatoes,  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat.  It  is  a  first  class  sheep  country,  and  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  flocks  of  excellent  lambs 
which  were  folded  on  turnips  all  over  this  district. 

73.  The  soil  of  the  southern  table  land  is  inferior,  and 
much  of  the  land  has  of  recent  years  been  laid  down  to 
grass.  The  subnaoil  is  stifi*  and  cold,  the  top  soil  thin 
and  poor. 

Between  the  southern  table  land  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  we  find  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  rich  soil, 
undoubtedly  mountain  wash  in  bygone  ages.  As  we 
near  the  Firth  the  soil  assumes  a  decidedly  sandy 
character,  and  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  inland  from  the 
sea  beach  h  would  be  best  described  as,  "  light  sandy 
loam,"  with  occasional  patches  of  pure  rabbit  sand. 

Between  these  two  ranges  of  highland  lies  "the 
Howe  of  Fife,"  a  broad  valley  undulating  at  times,  but 
fertile  and  naturally  productive. 

The  soil  may  be  termed  a  loam.  Between  Cupar  and 
Dairsie  it  is  distinctly  a  clay  loam,  a  little  troublesome 
to  work  down  for  turnips,  but  capable  of  producing 
heavy  crops  of  high  quality.  Elsewnere  it  is  a  medium 
loam  of  high  quality.  Fife  farmers  are  well  known  to 
be  good  agriculturists,  and,  even  in  these  bad  times, 
their  reputatioB  remains  untarnished. 

74).  The  East  Lothian  six  course  rotation  is  practised, 
and  very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
otherwise  altered  conditions  of  agriculture.  The  order 
of  crops  is — 1.  Oats  ;  2.  Potatoes  or  turnips  ;  3.  Wheat ; 
4.  Turnips  or  swedes ;  5.  Barley ;  6.  Hay  or  one  year's 
pasture. 

On  the  clay  loams,  beans  take  the  place  of  a  portion 
of  the  turnip  crop;  and  on  farms  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  lighter  class,  some  of  the  pastures  are  permitted  to 
lie  for  two  or  three  years  before  breaking  up.  Potatoes 
are  extensively  grown,  and  mnch  employment  is  given 
in  the  preparation  of  the  crop  for  market. 

Except  on  the  lighter  soils,  where  breeding  flocks  of 
ewes  are  kept,  sheep  and  cattle  are  bought  in  to  be 
fattened,  or  stored  on  the  roots,  straw,  and  hay  grown 
on  the  farm. 

75.  On  the  strict  East  Lothian  rotation  one  pair  of 
horses  is  required  for  every  60  acres,  and  as  lOOZ.  for 
each  pair  of  horses  is  a  fair  computation  of  farm  wages, 
the  labour  bill  of  a  Fife  farm  may  be  quoted  at  11. 13a.  4d, 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Watt,  of  Kilmany,  farms  on  two  diff'erent rotations, 
his  second-class  land  remaining  in  grass  for  two  or  three 
years,  und  he  allows  66  acres  to  one  pair  of  horses.  On 
the  farms  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  of  Montrave,the 
greater  portion  of  the  fields  are  sown  down,  and  here 
we  find  a  probable  average  of  200  acres  to  one  pair  of 
horaes,  equal  to  a  labour  bill  of  lOs.  per  acre. 

76.  As  a  rule  the  farm  buildings  are  central  in 
position,  and  well  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences 
required  for  the  economical  prosecution  of  a  large 
agricultural  business. 

77.  The  size  of  fields  varies  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  farms.  On  a  300  acre  farm  15  acre  fields  are  found 
convenient ;  on  a  400  acre  farm  20  acres ;  and  on  a.500 
acre  farm  25  acres  are  approved  of.  But  I  visited 
many  farms  of  400  and  500  acres,  with  fields  from  30  to 
60  acres,  and  cropped  in  two  or  even  three  distinct 
portions. 
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Field  fences  are  of  various  kinds.     Where  stones        ^"J* 
abound,  walls  substantially  constructed  are  met.     Fre-     kinbom, 
quent  examples  of  stone  and  lime  walls  occur.    Although         akd 
stone  and  lime  fences  often  separate  internal  fields,  it     uAvSfi. 
is  chiefly  as  boundary  or  roadside  fences  that  they  are         — 
present. 

Drystone  walls  are  numerous,  and  in  many  parishes 
where  blackfaced  sheep  are  kept,  these  are  further 
rendered  stockproof  by  the  addition  of  a  single  strand 
of  wire  stretched  about  one  foot  and  a  half  over  the 
coping  of  the  wall,  to  deter  sheep  from  jumping. 

Thorn  hedges  are  abundant,  and  these  are  evidently 
carefully  and  periodically  trimmed.  But  the  fancy 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant  seems  to  have  turned 
towards  wire  fences,  and  so  numerous  are  they  that 
people  are  beginning  to  question  the  advisability  of 
continuing  foxhounds  in  Fife. 

78.  The  cattle  accommodation  in  the  farm  buildings  ^^^'^^  ^ 
of  Fife  has  been  within  recent  years  greatly  altered  <*****  ^^^ 
and  improved,  with  the  double  view  of  animal  comfort 
and  economy  in  manual  labour.  The  yards  are  mostly 
covered,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
fodder,  food,  and  litter.  Several  of  the  cattlemen  from 
whom  I  took  evidence  looked  after  from  60  to  70  beasts 
without  any  assistance.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Fife  cattle 
were  receiving  yellow  turnips  as  food,  and  these  were 
not  sliced,  but  thrown  into  the  mangers  or  feeding 
troughs  whole.  But  I  also  noted  the  n'eat  facilities 
afforded  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  turnip  stores, 
straw  barns,  and  cattle  yards,  for  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  expenses  of  stock  feeding  at  farm  steadings. 
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79.  It  is  rarely  that  one  hears  of  a  Fife  farm  above 
200  acres  without  either  its  water-wheel  or  fixed  steam 
engine.  Such  work  as  threshing  and  bruising  corn  is 
generally  performed  on  wet  days,  when  nothing  else 
could  be  done.  These  fixed  eng^es  and  threshing 
mills  are  part  and  parcel  of  Scottish  agriculture,  and 
may  be  considered  as  truly  typical  of  Soottish  agricul- 
tural economy.  Plenty  of  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  half  a  day's  threshing  when  the  weather  is  of  a 
doubtful  character,  and  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  presence  and  possession  of  a  good  supply  of 
water,  or  a  fixed  engine  and  mill,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  fail  to  understand  how  the  Scotch 
farmer  is  able  to  keep  his  affairs  in  tune  and  time 
with  a  staff  of  labourers,  whose  number  never  varies 
from  year's  beginning  to  year's  end,  and  whose  ranks 
are  seldom  swelled  by  additions  from  outside  sources. 

80.  I  was  much  impressed,  when  going  from  farm  to 
farm  in  this  part  of  Fife,  with  the  clean  state  of  the 
stubbles  and  root  crops.  The  fact  is  that  bad  or  slovenly 
tilli^e  is  quite  a  rarity  here.  The  soil  is  naturally 
good,  the  treatment  liberal,  and  the  occurrence  of  two 
fallow  crops  within  six  years  so  highly  conducive  to 
the  destruction  of  weeds,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
difiicnlt  to  understand  that  the  labour  of  cleaning  land, 
whether  before  or  after  the  sowing  of  com  and  turnips 
or  the  planting  of  potatoes,  is  a  mere  trifle  to  what  it 
is  in  many  other  districts.  But  for  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  such  farmers  as  I  visited,  and  whose 
evidence  I  have  appended,  to  get  through  their  business 
in  summer  time  without  adding  largely  to  their  list  of 
field  workers. 

Machines  of  various  sorts  are  made  use  of,  with  a  labour- 
view  to  keeping  down  the  labour  bill  and  expediting 
the  work  of  the  farm.     Self-binders  are  general,  potato 
diggers  equally  common,  potato  planters  and  turnip 
thinners  frequently  seen. 

81.  By  the  kindness  of  John  Gilmour,  Esq.,  of 
Montrave,  and  Mr.  Flockart,  of  Colinsburgh,  I  am 
enabled  to  supply  particulars  respecting  the  extent  of 
woods  on  two  Fifesnire  estates,  Montrave  and  Leuchars. 
The  Montrave  estate  is  situated  on  the  southern  ridge 
of  hills  referred  to  in  former  paragraphs  (72,  73),  and 
the  land  being  of  inferior  quality,  timber  and  planta- 
tions are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  on  rich 
agricultural  estates  such  as  Leuchars. 

On  Montrave  7  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  occupied  by 
woods  and  plantations ;  whereas  on  Leuchars  the  pro- 
portion falls  to  4' 15  per  cent.  These  estates  were 
selected  as  representative  of  the  general  run  of  the 
country.     (8e§  Appendix  A2  and  AS.) 

Setting  aside  the  steep  parts  of  the  hill  country,  and 
the  isolated  instances  of  permanent  pastures  on  resi- 
dential estates,  the  land  of  this  division  of  Fife  may  be 
said  to  be  all  under  rotation.  The  better  the  soil  the 
more  it  is  cultivated. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


B.— I.  82.  On  farms  where  the  six-course  rotation  is  strictly 

PiFB,  adhered  to,  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  is  nnder  potatoes, 

lUN^ss,  -^^^  £.^^^  ^^  examination  of  the  particulars  collected  as 

Clack-  I  passed  from  farmer  to  farmer,  and  given  in  tabulated 

^^^^^^'  form  at  Appendix  A6,  it  will  be  seen  that  potatoes 

Acreage  occupy  a  smaller  area  than  turnips  and  swedes.     A 

^"taSoM  ft^rmer  generally  plants  potatoes  on  half  the  fallow 

^         '  break  the  second  year  of  rotation,  consigning  the  other 

half  to  root  crops. 

The  work  of  dressing  potatoes  for  market  goes  on 
during  open  and  dry  weatner  from  the  time  of  lifting 
the  crop  till  well  on  intp  the  following  spring.  On 
almost  every  large  farm  there  is  a  house  or  room  set 
apart  for  the  dressing  of  potatoes,  and  here  we  find  the 
steward  and  women  Workers  employed  when  rain  or 
snow  prohibits  their  standing  at  the  pit  side. 

Btrawberry        83.  Near  the  town  of  Cupar  there  are  a  few  small 
^**^  field  plots  of  strawberries,  out  there  is  nothing  in  this 

line  away  from  the  vicinity  of  towns. 

Dwlribution  84.  The  work  on  a  Fifeshire  farm  is  regularly  dis- 
of  the  work,  tributed  over  the  whole  year.  Unless  in  winter,  when 
the  fields  are  frost-bound,  and  the  potato  pits  better 
kept  closed,  the  labourers  are  constantly  employed. 
Even  at  suoh  times  the  cattle  yards  are  cleaned  out 
and  the  manure  spread  on  the  surface  of  unploughed 
stubble,  or  piled  in  heaps  at  convenient  places  for 
future  use.  Between  November  and  the  end  of  January 
the  storing  of  turnips  goes  steadily  on,  weather  per- 
mitting. Farm  servants,  being  mostly  engaged  by  the 
year,  must  be  kept  constantly  employed,  and  among 
the  many  grades  of  work  required  on  arable  farms,  the 
master  or  his  steward  has  plenty  to  pick  and  choose 
from. 

DiBtnbution       85.  There  are  no  very  large  estates  in  Fifeshire,  but 

J^Sf         »  considerable  number  reach  between  5,000i.  and  6,000Z. 

a  year  rental.    Small  properties  are  not  so  frequent  as 

in  Einross-shire,  and  when  these  do  occur  they  are 

generally  farmed  by  tenants  who  hold  on  lease. 

The  estates  are,  as  a  rule,  consolidated,  and  lie  well 
together. 

Sue  of  86.  Mr.  Flockarl,  of  Oolinsburgh,  who  collects  over 

farms.  3O,000Z.  per  annum  in  rent,  gives  as  an  average  size  of 

farms  in  the  purely  agricultural  portion  of  Fife,  300 
acres.  The  largest  on  his  books  measures  764  acres, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  either  the  largest  or  second 
largest  arable  farm  in  the  county.  A  farm  of  300  acres, 
all  arable,  will  employ  five  pairs  of  horses,  and  pay 
about  bOOl.  in  wages  each  year. 

Relative  87.  On  small  farms  the  farmer  and  his  fomily  fre- 

rowur^'^'  quently  work  themselves,  and  less  paid  labour  may 
accordingly  be  required,  but  if  a  charge  be  put  against 
such  workers,  the  cost  of  labour  will  be  found  to  be 
proportionately  greater  on  places  of  200  acres  and 
under,  than  where  500  we  dealt  with. 

Competing  88.  The  factories,  mills,  coalpits,  and  railways  of 
industries,  pife,  while  useful  in  absorbing  the  surplus  population 
from  this  purely  agricultural  district,  do  not  to  any 
very  serious  extent  influence  or  affect  the  supply  of 
married  agricultural  labourers.  Within  recent  years 
women  have  shown  a  decided  dislike  to  outdoor  labour, 
and  the  better  educated  girls  avail  themselves  of  the 
employment  to  be  had  in  towns.  But  there  are  many 
parts  of  north,  east,  and  mid-Fife,  too  far  from  manu- 
facturing centres  to  enable  girls  to  change  their  voca- 
tion, and  we  therefore  find  lemale  labour  on  all  isolated  . 
farms. 

The  further  we  go  west  the  nearer  we  get  to  com- 
peting industries,  and  everything  goes  to  prove  that 
once  within  easy  access  to  factory  towns,  the  attractions 
and  higher  wages  of  other  branches  of  employment 
seriously  affect  the  supply  and  character  of  agricultural 
labour.  The  large  and  important  manufacturing  city 
of  Dundee,  with  the  minor  toyrnu  of  Tayport,  St. 
Andrews,  and  Leven,  are  ever  open  to  young  men  or 
women,  and  many  there  be  who  go  there  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  With  suoh  opportunities  within 
reach,  it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  find  a  scarcity 
of  single  men  and  orra  labourers.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Mitchdl,  of  Fliskmillan,  the  evidence  is  chiefly 
to  the  effect  tha^  when  a  farmer  has  a  good  name  and 
plenty  good  cottages  he  does  not  find  it  diflBcult  to  get 
capable  married  labourers  (Mr.  Mitchell's  land  is  rather 
within  the  area  seriously  affected  by  Dundee  and  Perth 
trade). 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  proximity  of  compet- 
ing industries  has  everything  to  do  with  the  high  rate 


of  wages  on  Fifeshire  farms.    Nor  is  this  all.    Farm        Tn 
servants  look  with  jealous  eye  towards  the  mill  holi-     Aeiicn. 
days  and  long  evenings  at  home  in  winter  time,  and    l2oubk. 
they  are  steadily  improving  their  position  as  agricul-        — 
tural  labourers  in  these  directions. 

On  most  Fifeshire  farms  from  six  to  eight  holidays 
are  given  in  the  year,  and  no  deduction  of  wage 
made,  and  still  great  complaints  are  made  by  the 
working  classes  that  they  do  not  got  enoupjh  holidays. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  this  part  of  Fife  has  arrived  at  anything 
like  demoralisation.  He  may,  and  no  doubt  docs,  try 
to  better  his  position,  and  he  perhaps  uses  the  presence 
of  other  industriee  as  a  means  to  this  end,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  he  is  a  first  class  and  trustworthy  servant, 
attached  to  his  horses  or  cattle,  and  interested  in  every, 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  employer. 

As  descriptive  of  the  different  position  of  the  farm 
labourer  in  the  two  portions  of  Fife,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
of  Delachie,  Aberdour,  said  to  me : — 

**  In  this  Dunfermline  district  you  hear  the  plough- 
man discussing  in  the  stables  at  supper  time,  not  the 
state  of  the  crops  or  anything  about  the  farm,  but 
something  in  connexion  with  such  and  such  a  coalpit. 
Their  minds  are  all  set  on  mines  and  mills.  Whereas 
up  about  Cupar  and  away  from  this  end  of  Fife,  the  men 
think  only  of  their  farm  work  and  their  beasts,  and  how 
the  crops  are  getting  on." 

89.  Farmers  differed  so  much  in  their  opinion  upon  Sivii 
the  labour  supply  and  the  class  of  labourers  to  be  had,  i»dMtri€i. 
that  I  took  special  care  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  t£waii!ct 
matter.    I  think  it  stands  thus  : —  aftnenitani 

There  are  good  masters  and  bad  masters,  good  farm  ^^' 
cottages  and  bad  farm  cottages.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  men  who  prefer  farm  labour  to  any  other 
class  of  work,  and  there  are  others  who  have  no  par- 
ticular caring  what  kind  of  job  they  get,  so  long  as 
they  make  fair  wages.  The  men  who  occupy  the  posts 
of  &*st  or  second  ploughman  will  not  desert  the  country 
life  to  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  if  they  can 
help  it,  and  as  they  are  generally  known  to  be  valuable 
servants,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  situations 
where  the  wages  are  good  and  the  house  accommoda- 
tion ample  and  high  class.  Farmers  who  have  such 
servants  say  they  have  no  complaints  of  scarcity  of 
good  ploughmen.  Their  men  stay  well,  and  if  a  new 
man  has  to  be  got,  there  are  plenty  applicants  for  the 
vacancy.  Both  employers  and  employed  agree  that  if 
a  farmer  has  a  good  name,  gives  good  wages,  is  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  men,  and  has  good  cottages,  he 
very  easily  finds  good  men  to  go  to  him. 

But  when  a  master  gets  the  character  of  being  hard 
on  his  men,  or  suspicious  in  his  behaviour,  and  when 
his  cottages  are  ba[d.  the  labourer  thinks  twice  before 
engaging  with  him.  If  he  hears  of  an  opening  about  a 
town  or  comes  in  contact  with  a  friend  who  has  tasted 
non-agricultural  employment,  the  chances  are  that  he 
may  desert  country  life. 

Young  men  are  peculiarly  liable  to  forsake  rural  life, 
relying  upon  the  assurances  of  friends  who  have 
**  gone  before." 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of  trade  in 
coalpits  and  factories.  Wnen  trade  is  brisk  and  em- 
ployment continuous,  the  tendency  among  young  men 
and  women  is  to  drift  away  from  the  land ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  unfortunate  farmer  whose  cottages 
are  below  par,  and  whose  name  as  a  master  does  not 
stand  high,  experiences  a  difficulty  in  finding  servants. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  when  factories  are  working  short 
time  and  the  earnings  in  coalpits  decrease,  the  agri- 
cultural labour  market  is  fully  supplied. 

90.  On  all  the   better  farms  of  this  part  of  Fife,  Female 
female  labour  is  employed.     The  labourers  are.   as  a  ^Sa!** 
rule,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ploughmen  and 
other    resident    servants.     They    work    all    the   year 
through,  but  if  the  weather  be  wet  and  coarse,  they  are 

not  asked  to  stand  out  in  the  open  fields. 

Sometimes  women  workers  are  got  from  country 
villages,  but  farmers  prefer  to  have  their  female  ser- 
vants resident  on  the  farm. 

Women  who  have  to  come  from  a  disfance  cannot  he 
depended  upon,  whereas  when  they  live  within  a  stone- 
throw  of  the  potato  house  or  barn,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  work  every  day.  From  what 
I  saw  of  female  workers  in  Fife,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence in  other  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  **  bondage  '* 
system  prevails,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  women  in 
Fife  are  very  poor  workers  when  contrasted  with  those 
of  Berwick^ire  and  Eoxburghshire. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  south  country  "  bondagers  "  are 
young  Btronff  lasses,  able  to  handle  a  fork  or  dung 
'*  grape  "  with  any  man ;  the  Fife  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  frequently  feeble,  old,  married  women  or 
maidens  of  slight  build  and  physically  weak. 

In  the  second  place,  the  "  bondagers  *'  of  the  Borders 
are  trained  experts,  and  at  such  work  as  turnip 
singling,  quite  adepts.  In  Fife,  on  the  admission  of 
several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter, 
they  were  slow  and  erratic  with  the  hoe,  easily  tired, 
and  incapable  of  unusual  exertion. 

By  conversing  freely  with  many  female  workers  on 
many  Fife  farms,  I  perceived  that  they  did  not  like 
outdoor  labour,  and  only  took  it  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood.  I  do  not 
believe  this  could  be  said  of  the  ** bondagers"  in 
Roxburghshire. 

91.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  there 
are  almost  no  labourers  deserving  of  the  name  "  peri- 
patetic.*' Agriculture  is  the  chief,  and  over  most  of 
this  district,  the  only  industry,  and  those  who  depend 
upon  it  are  kept  in  constant  employment,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  be.  The  countiy  is  thinly  populated, 
and,  as  Dr.  Nasmyth  points  out  in  his  report  (Appen- 
dix B  1),  the  population  in  rural  parishes  is  steadily 
decreasing.  This  is  both  natural  and  proper,  for  land 
is  being  laid  down  to  grass,  and  improved  machines 
and  implements  are  supplanting  manual  labour.  In 
this  matter  of  peripatetic  labour,  the  agrioulttiral 
portion  of  Fife  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the 
mining  localities. 


I.  The  Supply  op  Labour. 

92.  From  all  parts  of  the  three  counties  of  Fife, 
Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  the  same  evidence  is 
obtained.  "  Good  ploughmen  are  scarce."  **  Unless  the 
farm  cottages  are  good  they  won't  stay  with  you." 
"  Inferior  men  are  plenty  enough,  bub  it  is  difficult  to 
find  steady  married  ploughmen."  "  If  a  master  offers 
a  good  wage  he  will  get  a  good  man,  but  there  are  too 
few  good  and  too  many  bad  ones  now." 

"  Orra  men  "  are  very  scarce,  and  women  hardly  to 
be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  mines. 

Although  this  may  be  perfectly  true  as  compared 
with  the  past,  and  farmers  compelled  to  take  second- 
class  labourers  were  thoroughly  experienced  men  were 
sought  for,  I  did  not  meet  with  any  case  where  a 
farmer  could  say  that  he  failed  altogecher  to  get  men. 
Farmers  give  a  decided  preference  to  married  men,  and 
in  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  married  men  are  certainly 
in  short  supply. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  there  are  plenty  men  to 
perform  the  ordinary  work  of  a  farm,  but  at  such  times 
as  harvest  and  potato  lifting,  the  scarcity  of  extra 
labourers,  both  male  and  female,  is  undeniable. 

Experienced  drainers  have  apparently  greatly 
decreased  in  number,  and  dry  stone  masons  can  hardly 
be  procured  in  any  locality. 

In  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  the  mining  district 
of  Fife,  there  appears  to  be  a  more  decided  scarcity 
than  in  the  purely  agricultural  part  of  Fife.  This 
is  owing  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  competing 
industries  of  obtaining  other  classes  of  employment, 
and  the  consequent  migration  of  young  men  and  women 
to  towns  and  manufacturing  centres. 

93.  This  is  well  answered  by  the  extracts  from 
census  returns  {see  Appendix  A4,  A5)  as  referring  to 
those  parishes  where  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  decade,  while  that  of  agricultural  parishes 
has  proportionately  suffered.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  large  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Dundee  have 
been  steadily  draining  the  rural  districts  of  central 
Scotland. 

The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  may  be  said 
to  have  decreased  30  per  cent,  in  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
and  the  mineral  part  of  Fifeshire,  but  only  about 
15  per  cent,  in  those  localities  where  farming  is  the 
main  industry,  and  where  the  system  of  husbandry  has 
not  undergone  an  extensive  alteration. 

94.  Partly  owing  to  farmers  reducing  their  acreage 
under  the  plough  and  partly  to  the  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  the  last  10  years  have  seen  a  great  reduction 
in  the  requirements  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  They 
have  as  a  rule  parted  with  every  fourth  pair  of  horses, 
and  cut  down  their  list  of  labourers  to  the  lowest 
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possible  figure.  From  the  evidence  received  on  this 
point,  I  am  of  opinion  that  except  on  the  best  land  in 
Fife  and  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  the  decrease  in 
demand  is  just  as  great  as  the  decrease  in  supply. 

Farmers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  *'  orra  "  men,  but 
labourers  state  that  orra  men  cannot  get  constant 
employment  now  as  formerly,  and  are  compelled  to 
loot  for  steady  work  elsewhere. 

96.  A  person  employed  in  Scotland  to  do  odd  jobbs 
or  farm  work  of  all  sorts  is  there  called  an  **orra  man." 
In  England  he  would  be  a  **  farm  labourer." 

96.  The  farm  labour  in  the  district  to  which  this 
report  applies  may  be  divided  into  thrcQ  classes : 

1.  Men  in  charge  of  farm  horses,  theae  are  called 

either  ploughmen  or  "hinds,"  the  latter  word 
being  perhaps  more  common  in  southern  than 
in  northern  counties.  On  a  large  farm  there 
will  be  from  four  to  seven  ploughmen,  each  in 
charge  of  a  pair  of  horses.  The  senior  plough- 
men are  invariably  married  men,  resioent  on 
the  farm.  On  many  farms  tiie  ploughmen  are 
all  married  men,  but  where  cottages  are  not 
present  in  sufficient  number,  the  junior  plough- 
men are  single  men  from  18  to  2o  years  of  age, 
and  they  either  occupy  a  farm  bodiy  or  live  with 
their  parents  in  the  farm  cottages. 

2.  "Orra  men,"  who  do  any  work  which  may  be 

required  of  them.  These  men  accompany  th© 
women  workers  when  employed  in  the  fields 
or  at  the  steading.  They  do  the  heavy  work, 
such  as  shovelling  the  potatoes  from  the  pit 
to  the  riddling  barrow,  removing  the  filled  aacka 
of  potatoes  or  corn,  feeding  into  the  threshine 
machine,  bruising  oilcake,  loading  carts  with 
grain,  sometimes  sowing  com,  &o.  On  a  farm 
of  500  acres  all  arable,  there  wHl  be  at  least 
two  of  these  "  orra  men,"  while  on  smaller 
holdings  there  will  be,  perhaps,  only  one  regularly 
employed  "  orra  man." 

3.  "Women  workers  and  "halflins,"  or  strong  lads 

who  either  work  along  with  the  women  or  are 
employed  after  horses. 

97.  Now  that  the  profits  of  farming  are  greatly 
reduced,  farmers  prefer  to  employ  women  aiS  lads 
at  Is,  2d.  or  Is.  Sd.  a  day  to  orra  men  at  3«.,  and  ^ey 
are  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  purchase  of  new  machines 
for  various  farm  purposes. 

Machinery  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  almost 
every  operation  connected  with  practical  agriculture, 
with  the  result  that  fewer  adult  male  workers  are 
required  and  the  labour  of  women  workers  made  far 
more  easy. 

Talking  of  orra  men,  one  farmer  said  to  me,  "We 
"  can't  afford  orra  men  now,  and  perhaps  it's  just  as 
'*  well,  for  when  we  do  want  them  they  are  not  to  be 
"  had."  The  truth,  I  think,  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus : — Farmers  would  like  to  get  orra  men  at  busy 
seasons,  but  do  not  care  to  keep  them  on  as  constant 
servants.  Orra  men  want  constant  en?iployment,  and, 
failing  to  pet  it  on  farms,  they  leave  the  country  to  go 
to  other  industries.  There  are  mauv  hand-to-mouth 
farmers  in  the  poor  districts  of  .Fi&,  Kinross,  and 
Clackmannan,  and  they  suffer  more  from  the  short 
supply  of  orra  men  aua  ordinary  labourers,  male  and 
female,  than  the  upper  class  farmers  of  mid  and  east 
Fife,  who  give  constant  employment  aa;id  can  afford  to 
have  their  work  always  in  hand. 

98.  Coming  to  the  question  of  female  farm  workers, 
a  decrease  must  be  noticed  far  in  excess  of  males. 

In  the  vicinity  of  factory  towns  everything  goes  to 
prove  a  decrease  mounting  up  from  60  to  as  high  as 
75  per  cent.  In  many  parts  of  Clackmannan  and 
south-west  Fife  women  workers  have  nearly  died  out, 
and  only  the  wives  of  ploughmen  and  old  women  from 
mining  villages  think  of  going  to  shaw  or  single 
turnips. 

During  my  sojourn  in  different  parts  of  the  district, 
I  saw  a  good  many  women  working  at  turnip  shawing, 
but  they  were  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  who  took  the  job  by  the  piece  and  accordingly 
suited  themselves  as  to  their  hours  of  work. 

99.  Scarcity  of  females  is  by  no  means  so  remarkable  "Women  not 
in  those  parts  of  Fife  where  agriculture  still  holds  the  th^^SuS^ 
sway.  From  20  to  25  per  cent,  would  represent  the  agricultural 
decrease  between  Ladybank  and  St.  Andrews.  Indeed,  ^^*^  ^' 
on  several  farms  visited,  the  farmers  assured  me  that 

they  had  very  little  difficulty  in  hiring  men  with 
women  workers,  while  others  who  complained  of  not 
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haying  all  the  women  they  could  find  constant  employ- 
ment for,  blamed  the  insufficient  and  inferior  cottage 
accommodation,  rather  than  a  short  supply  in  the 
market. 

100.  Immigration,  even  during  the  busiest  seasons, 
has  assumed  very  small  dimensions.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  harvest  and  haymaking  machines,  these  three 
counties  were  periodically  invaded  by  gangs  of  Irish- 
men.   Now  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 

The  only  occasions  on  which  Irishmen  now  come  U* 
Fife  seem  to  be  about  the  month  of  July,  after  the  bulk 
of  turnip  singling  is  finished  in  the  Lothians.  I  met  a 
large  farmer  in  the  Dunfermline  district,  who  let  turnip 
singling  to  a  gang  straight  from  Btaddington  for 
several  years,  but  he  added,  they  had  not  come  round 
Ais  way  since  1891,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  see  them 
again. 

Some  of  the  lar^e  potato  buyers  of  Fife,  who  pur- 
chase by  the  acre,  dress  the  potatoes  at  time  of  gather- 
ing and  ship  direct  to  London,  are  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying extraneous  labour  in  large  quantities,  and  this 
orings  Irishmen  over  ftom  the  Lothians  in  considerable 
numbers.  This  year  (1892)  few  crops  were  sold  by  the 
acre,  and  buyers  have  as  a  rule  stored  the  potatoes, 
expecting  a  better  price  in  Spring.  This  being  the  case 
no  Irish  immigration  has  ensued. 

101 .  After  the  close  of  the  salmon  fishing  on  Tay  and 
Forth,  and  trout  fishing  on  Loch  Leven,  a  number  of 
the  boatmen  go  to  harvest  and  other  work  in  the 
country. 

When  employed  on  the  harvest  field  they  either  have 
the  use  of  beds  belonging  to  the  farmer  and  fitted  up 
in  some  spare  room,  or  they  lodge  in  a  ploughman  s 
house,  or  a  neighbouring  village.  This  class  of  men 
seldom  remain  after  harvest. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  stopping  of  work  at  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  coalpits.  The  purely  agricul- 
tural portion  of  Fife  is  not  visited  by  those  men,  but 
they  perambulate  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
the  large  labour  centres.  From  what  I  have  been 
told,  such  persons  have  not  proved  satisfactory  farm 
labourers,  and  are  disliked  by  employers  because  of 
the  seeds  of  discontent  they  sow  among  the  regular 
einployeeB. 

The  opportunity  of  **  doin^  a  harvest"  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country,  is  also  seized  bjr  townspeople  who 
have  been  accustomed  at  some  period  of  life  to  farm 
work.  Farmers  frequently  send  carts  in  for  town 
harvesters,  and  after  the  day's  work  is  over  they  are 
conveyed  home  in  like  manner. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  potato  lifting.  A  larger 
number  of  gatherers  than  can  be  found  on  a  farm  is 
needed  to  keep  the  **  digger  "  in  full  work,  and  as  good 
wages  are  paid,  townsfolk,  especially  women,  are 
generally  glad  to  assist. 

102.  This  may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways.  Efficiency 
as  applied  to  quality,  and  efficiency  as  applied  to 
quantity  of  work. 

Employers  are  agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  there  is 
no  falling  off  in  ttie  quality  of  work  performed,  but 
they  bitterly  complain  of  the  quantity  turned  out. 

103.  It  appears  that  ploughmen  are  longer  in  leaving 
the  stables  and  quicker  in  leaving  the  fields  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  They  do  not  exhibit  the  old  pride 
in  keeping  their  harness  and  horses  clean,  and  several 
instances  were  quoted  to  me  of  breakages  owing  to 
wanton  carelessness  on  the  part  of  young  ploughmen. 
Any  falling  off  in  quality  of  work  performed  may  be 
put  against  the  young  men  and  **halflins,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  callea,  and  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  only  apprentices  learning  their 
business,  and  not  as  yet  seriously  impressed  with  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
labourers'  meetings,  I  was  constantly  told,  that  masters 
expect  too  much  m>m  their  men  and  are  not  contented 
with  a  fair  day's  work.  The  opinions  of  men  and 
masters  differed  so  largely  on  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, that  I  had  recourse  Lo  a  few  grieves  or  farm 
stewards,  their  interests  being  as  a  rule,  equally 
divided  between  both  parties. 

104.  Farm  stewards  say  that  of  late  years  some 
farmers  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  in  bad 
times  a  labourer  or  ploughman  should  do  more  work 
than  in  good  times.  This,  they  think,  is  quite  a  wrong 
idea,  and  farmers  who  expect  too  much  are  certain  to 
be   disappointed.      These,  they  say,    are  the  parties 
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whose  evidence  is  likely  to  be  strongest  on  the  point  of 
deficiency  among  the  men.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  younger  men  show  a  hoity- 
toitv  spirit,  which  was  unknown  20  years  ago,  and  one 
seldom  sees  a  man  ''slaving  himself"  even  at  the 
busiest  season.  One  steward  observed  that  he  had 
**  to  drive "  his  men  now,  whereas  long  ago  he  used 
"to  lead  "them. 

After  due  consideration,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  but  that  in  the  main  em- 
ployers are  correct  in  stating  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  to-day  is  not  such  a  good  or  satisfactory 
servant  as  he  was  20  years  ago. 

105.  Of  late  years  the  more  intelligent  memb3rs  of 
a  farm  servant's  family,  benefitting  by  cheap  and  im- 
proved education,  have  aimed  at  a  higher  scale  of  life 
than  that  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  in  the  three 
counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  I  met 
with  case  after  case  where  the  smart  lads  had  become 
clerks  or  shop  boys  and  the  stupid  ones  had  gone  to 
faraa  work. 

106.  I  heard  far  more  complaints  about  quantity  and  Comphinti 
quality  of  work  from  small  farmers  than  from  gentle- 
men who  farmed  large  areas ;  and  I  explain  the  fact  in 
this  way :  A  tenant  of  500  acres  entrusts  the  cariying 
on  of  the  farm  work  to  a  steward ;  and  he,  acting  as  a 
middle  man,  has  stronger  influence  with  the  labourers 
than  the  farmer  whose  interests  are  liable  to  be  and 
thought  to  be  onesided.  Many  a  ploughman  suspects 
his  master  of  trying  to  ''hustle  him  out  of  pure 
greed  and  selfishness,  whereas  if  the  orders  had  come 
Uirough  a  steward  no  such  suspicion  would  ever  have 
arisen. 

A  good  farm  steward  is  a  judge  of  what  a  man  can 
and  should  do  as  a  fair  and  honest  day's  work,  and  it 
is  a  generally  admitted  fact  in  the  best  farmed  counties 
in  Scotland,  that  the  labour  of  a  farm  is  best  and 
cheapest  done  where  the  master  gives  his  orders  to 
a  steward,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  them  out  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Now,  I  received  evidence  from  many  small  farmers 
who  acted  as  their  own  stewards  and  who  had  grown 
up  sons  working  on  their  farms.  They  tried  to  save 
money  by  engaging  second  rate  ploughmen  at  low 
wages.  Many  of  them,  I  suspect,  tried  the  "  driving  " 
policy,  and  farm  servants  object  to  be  driven  or  coerced. 
I  think  there  is  a  want  of  tact  among  small  farmers  in 
these  depressed  times,  and  I  should  say,  that  if  a  little 
more  foroearance  were  exercised  by  men  who  "stand 
over"  their  own  labourers,  fewer  complaints  would 
have  been  made  to  me. 

107.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  take  the  side 
of  the  men  in  this  important  question,  allow  me  to 
refer  to  some  replies  to  a  suggestion  dropped  by  me 
at  several  labourers'  meetings  with  reference  to  piece- 
work. 

My  question  was  "  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  ubooren* 
"  both  man  and  master  that  pieoe-work  should  become  Jj£SS^ 
**  more  general  than  at  present  P  "  And  the  answer  was  l*'*'*"^ 
"  No,  we  do  not  like  piece-work,  a  man  does  too  much 
"  when  paid  by  the  piece." 

It  was  further  stated  as  an  obiection  to  piece-work, 
that  it  "did  others  out  of  a  job."  Had  this  answer 
been  the  opinion  of  only  one  man  or  only  one  meeting, 
I  would  have  passed  it  over  without  serious  thought, 
but  the  auestion  was  put  at  all  my  meetings  and  always 
answerea  in  the  same  way, 

I  confess  there  is  something  not  correct  about  the 
spirit  of  the  person  who  objects  to  be  paid  according 
to  that  which  he  does,  and  I  think  one  need  hardly 
expect  masters  as  a  whole  to  speak  in  praise  of 
labourers  who  calculate  the  value  or  their  services  on 
such  a  basis. 

108.  Having  had  practical  experience  of  agricultural  Eflieien^M 
labour  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  taken  evidence  "l^fji 
from   several  farmers  who  had  formerly  held   farms  SSieSi 
south  of  the  Forth,  I    can  give  a  full  reply  to  the 
question  of  comparative  efficiency. 

The  farm  labourer  of  the  purely  agricultural  portion 
of  Fife  is  unquestionably  a  superior  and  more  efficient 
man  than  he  of  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  the  south- 
west end  of  Fife.  He  has  his  heart  in  his  work  and 
thinks  of  little  else.  He  is  a  contented  individual,  and 
does  not  bother  his  head  about  matters  which  really  do 
not  concern  his  calling  or  vocation.  He  is  to  outward 
appearance  a  stronger  man,  and  although  not  so  well 
up  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  not  so  full 
of  fancies  and  grievances,  he  presents  himself  to  me  as 
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not  only  a  better  workman,  bnt  a  more  indnstrions 
person  altogether. 

Tmo,  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  disturbing  in- 
flnences  which  operate  against  him  who  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  coalpits  and  factories,  with  their 
frequent  holidays  and  higher  wages ;  but  nevertheless, 
his  general  capabilities,  appearance,  and  prowess  de- 
clare him  to  be  in  every  respect  a  better  man. 

A  large  farmer  in  Kinross,  who  had  held  extensive 
holdings  in  East  Lothian  until  recently,  told  me  that 
he  experienced  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  getting  from 
his  Kinross  men  what  an  East  Lothian  labourer 
willingly  rendered  for  similar  pay.  He  said,  "  I'm  here 
"  close  to  these  coalpits,  and  my  men  go  in  and  out 
"  among  the  miners  at  night  and  get  all  sorts  of  ideas 
"  from  them."  Precisely  the  same  was  said  to  mo  by 
three  farmers  near  Dunfermline  and  Aberdour.  One 
of  them  had  held  land  in  Berwickshire,  and  his  ex- 
perience went  to  show  that  the  eflBciency  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire farm  servant  was  far  above  that  of  the  Fife 
man. 

The  houi*s  of  labour  in  the  Fife  district  are  shorter 
than  in  Forfar,  the  Lothians,  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright  by  one  hour  a  day,  but 
putting  this  aside,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  even 
m  the  best  farmed  districts  of  Fife,  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  our  border  men, 
and  he  of  the  mining  localities  very  inferior. 

With  regard  to  female  labour,  the  difierence  is  even 
more  in  favour  of  the  Borders.  A  large  employer 
remarked,  **  a  Roxburgh  bondager  is  as  good  as  any  two 
ordinary  Fife  women  workers. 

The  reason  is  perfectly  obvious.  In  Roxburgh  the 
bondage  system  is  general,  and  women  do  not  consider 
it  any  disgrace  to  work  on  the  farm.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Hawick  and  Gralashiels,  and  both  of  these  towns 
are  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  arable  districts,  there 
are  no  manufacturing  centres.  Our  Border  women  ^o 
to  farm  work  about  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and  they  remam 
at  it  till  they  are  married,  never  thinking  of  other 
service.  Here  in  Fife  they  go  to  the  fields  almost  on 
compulsion,  and  rejoice  over  any  opportunity  of  changing 
their  manner  of  life  and  labour. 


II.   CONDITIOHS  OJ  EnGAOEMEKT. 

109.  All  men  in  charge  of  stock,  such  as  ploughmen, 
shepherds,  cattlemen,  are  given  regular,  constant,  and 
continuous  employment.  In  very  bad  weather,  when 
the  land  is  not  workable,  or  when  the  horses  might 
suffer  from  being  out,  and  in  severe  winter,  when  the 
fields  are  frostbound  and  no  carting  work  can  be  done, 
such  jobs  as  threshing,  dressing  grain,  drawing  straw, 
trimming  hedges,  scouring  ditches,  Ac.  are  performed 
by  the  regular  hands. 

Farm  stewards  or  grieves  are  regular  and  constant 
servants. 

Orra  men  are  sometimes  regular  and  sometimes  casual 
servants. 

On  large  farms  there  are  always  some  orra  men  con- 
stantly and  continuously  employed. 

On  small  farms  employment  may  be  intermittent. 
Occasionally  on  small  furms  an  orra  man  acts  as  cattle- 
man, but  not  being  fully  employed  as  such,  he  "  fills  up 
his  time  **  with  odd  jobs. 

Women. — As  a  rule  there  are  women  workers  on  all 
farms.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  they  are  not 
easU^  got,  and  are  liable  to  leave.  But  regular  and 
continuous  employment  can  always  be  had  for  such  as 
desire  it.  Women  are  left  to  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  when  to  go  to  work.  In  the  purely  agricultural  part 
of  Fife  females  go  to  the  steading  wet  and  dry,  the 
nature  of  their  day's  labour  being  determined  by  the 
steward  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

AgricvXtwral  labourers  resident  on  the  farwA  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  regularly  and  constantly  employed. 
The  exceptions  being  men  who  occupv  and  pay  rent  for 
cottages  on  farms  and  work  at  any  job,  sometimes  on  a 
railway,  sometimes  at  road  work,  and  I  only  met  with 
such  on  small  farms,  where  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
aotaally  worked  themselves,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  constant  and  regular  labourers  necessary. 

Non  resident  lahottrers  are  employed  for  short  periods 
and  for  specific  jobs.  When  these  are  completed,  the 
labourers  leave. 

110.  Married  men  who  reside  in  the  farm  cottages 
and  labour  constantly  on  the  farm,  are  almost  always  en- 
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gaged  by  the  year.  Hiring  markets  are  held  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  districts.  With  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  service,  the  custom  is,  when  a  master 
wishes  to  keep  a  man  he  **  speaks  to  him  '*  or  **  bespeaks 
him**  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  hiring 
market.  Any  servant  not  **  spoken  to  "  considers  him- 
self as  no  longer  required  and  at  liberty  to  engage  else- 
where, and  this  ho  does  by  attending  the  hiring  market 
as  a  man  wanting  a  situation.  The  market  days  are 
general  holidays  and  attended  by  agricultural  labourers 
at  large,  but  those  who  are  not  leaving  their  situations 
are  either  pleasure  seekers  or  go  to  assist  friends  to 
secure  situations.  The  dates  of  "feeing**  markets,  as 
hiring  markets  are  often  called,  differ  in  different  locali- 
ties. The  Kinross  market  falls  on  the  4th  Monday  of 
July ;  Oupar  on  the  first  of  August;  Alloa  in  the  middle 
of  October;  Falkirk  and  Stirling  near  the  end  of 
October,  &c.,  <fec.  No  writing  or  document  passes 
between  master  and  men,  everything  is  verbal  and  done 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Many  engagements  made  at  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and 
Perth  (and  these  markets  are  largely  attencfod  by 
farmers  from  Clackmannan  and  Kinross)  are  for  six 
months  only.  In  local  markets  in  the  district  of  Fife, 
Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  none  but  yearly  engage- 
ments are  usual  for  married  men.  This  arises  from 
there  being  only  one  term  for  ** flitting'*  or  changing 
houses  in  these  localities. 

111.  Married  men  engaged  by  the  year  and  resident 
on  the  farm  are  paid  so  much  by  instalments  either 
every  month  or  fortnight,  or  when  they  like  to  ask  for 
money.  In  some  cases  a  stipulated  sum  as  a  monthly 
instalment  is  agreed  upon  ;  11.  per  month  is  often  fixed 
as  a  monthly  instalment.  The  farmer  settles  up  with 
his  men  either  once  or  twice  a  year,  usually  the  former. 
Labourers  in  receipt  of  oatmeal  as  a  ])art  of  their  earn- 
ings, either  get  the  Quantity  agreed  to  in  regular  fort- 
nightly or  periodical  quantities  or  all  at  once.  The 
latter  rarely  occurs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  some  masters  pay 
mostly  in  money,  the  men  not  caring  for  **  payments 
in  kind  **  such  as  meal  and  milk.  In  these  cases  (see 
evidence  given  by  farmers  at  Dunfermline,  Appendix 
Dl)  it  is  not  unusual  for  accounts  to  be  settled  up  and 
paid  in  full  every  second  Saturday.  In  no  other  place 
did  I  find  this  habit ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  general 
rule  that  resident  labourers  engaged  by  the  year,  or 
half  year,  are  paid  so  much  when  they  want  money  or 
by  instalments  every  month.  The  better  the  men  the 
less  frequent  are  their  requests  for  advances. 

At  Appendix  C2  an  interesting  table  relating  to  two 
Fife  farms  (Balcarres  Mains  and  Rires)  will  be  found. 
Three  columns  are  devoted  to  the  mode  of  payment,  and 
the  custom  thereby  explained  is  general  in  the  purely 
agricultural  districts  of  Fife  and  the  counties  of  Kiuross 
and  Clackmannan,  but  the  bothy  men  at  Balcarres  and 
Rires  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  bothy  men 
usually  draw  pay  every  fortnight  or  week,  if  they  can 
get  it. 

112.  Unmarried  men  in  charge  of  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep  are  generally  engaged  by  the  year.  Some  masters 
prefer  indefinite  engagements,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
a  month *s  notice  to  quit  is  sufficient  warning  on  either 
side.  Half-yearly  engagements  are  more  numerous 
with  single  than  married  labourers.  This  is  due  to  the 
strange  love  for  changing  from  one  place  to  another 
which  young  men  exhibit,  and  the  feeling  among  em- 
ployers, that  once  a  man  becomes  restless  and  discon- 
tented, the  sooner  he  gets  another  man  the  better  for 
both  parties. 

113.  Single  men  are  paid  by  weekly,  fortnightly,  or 
monthly  instalments,  either  by  arrangement  at  hiring 
time  or  by  special  request  when  money  is  wanted ; 
with  either  half-yearly  or  yearly  settlements  in  full. 

Employers  never  refuse  to  pay  on  account  when 
asked  to  do  so,  but  when  dealing  with  young  men  they 
make  a  point  of  keeping  something  in  hand  as  a  safe- 
guard against  desertion  of  service. 

When  a  month's  notice  determines  service,  young 
men  are  paid  entirely  in  cash,  and  they  are  **  squared 
up  *'  once  a  month.  This  could  hardly  be  done  with 
men  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind. 

1 14.  In  a  very  few  cases  women  are  engaged  by  the   Women, 
six  months,  and  these  cases  refer  only  only  to  farms 
where  a  dairy  is  kept.    At  all  other  times  women  are 
employed  from  day  to  day. 

Even  on  farms  where  a  large  stafi'of  females  are 
regularly  and  constantly  employed,  no  engagement  is 
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made.  The  females  being,  as  a  mle,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  ploughmen  and  other  resident 
labourers,  it  is  understood  at  the  time  of  engaging 
that  they  will  work  under  the  same  master  so  long  as 
they  occupy  his  cottage. 

Women  are  paid  once  a  week,  once  a  fortnight,  or  once 
a  month,  the  master  studying  the  wishes  of  his  people 
in  the  matter. 

115.  **Orra  men*'  on  regular  and  constant  employ- 
ment and  resident  on  the  farm  are  engaged  by  the  year 
or  half  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  ploughmen. 

They  are  generally  paid  once  a  month.  It  is  not 
usual  to  pay  orra  men  "in  kind,"  but  such  cases  do 
occur. 

Some  masters  i>ay  their  orra  men  in  full  eyery  month, 
others  only  give  instalments.  The  wishes  of  the  men 
virtually  decide  the  system  of  payment. 

116.  Casual  labourers  work  from  day  to  day,  or  they 
come  for  special  jobs,  such  as  potato  lifting,  and  when 
this  is  0nisned  they  leave,  unless  wanted  for  something 
else.  Sometimes  a  c^ual  labourer,  male  or  female,  is 
taken  in  for  special  work,  such  as  threshing  with  the 
portable  machine.  There  is  no  engagement  between 
them  and  the  master,  and  many  examples  were  cited  to 
me  of  casual  labourers  coming  to  a  farm  to  work  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  and  leaving  after  getting  the  value  of 
one  or  two  days*  work. 

117.  Grieves  or  stewards,  shepherds,  and  cattlemen 
are  engaged  by  the  year.  Stewards  seldom  ask  instal- 
ments. Many  of  them  can  afford,  and  when  they  can 
afford  prefer,  to  be  paid  once  a  year.  Shepherds  are 
pretty  much  in  the  same  position,  but  cattlemen  stand 
on  a  level  with  ploughmen,  and  are  paid  in  the.  same 
way. 

118.  In  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  there  is  but 
one  term,  Martinmas.  The  old  Martinmas  term, 
November  11th,  was  recently  abolished  in  these 
counties,  and  the  28i»h  of  November  is  now  the  term 
day.  This  alteration  of  term  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
special  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  my  report.  (See 
par.  215.) 

The  Whitsunday  term  is  not  hero  recognised,  although 
in  Perth,  Torfar,  and  the  more  northerly  counties  it  is 
the  custom  for  farm  servants  to  change  situations  then 
and  not  in  wet  and  cold  November. 


HoiTBS  or  Work. 

119.  Nine  hours  of  actual  field  work  is  the  custom  in 
the  Fife  district.  On  a  few  farms  nine  and  a  half  is 
usual. 

Ploughmen,  or  such  as  are  in  charge  of  horses,  leave 
stables  at  7  a.m.,  work  in  the  field  until  12. 

The  morning  yoking,  therefore,  lasts  five  hours. 
Afternoon  hours  extend  from  2  o'clock  till  6,  at  which 
hour  the  ploughs  stop  and  the  horsemen  return  to 
stables. 

The  afternoon  yoking,  therefore,  lasts  four  hours. 

Daily  hours  of  actual  field  work  nine  hour$. 

In  xvinter  the  custom  is  to  leave  stables  at  break  of 
day,  and  work  till  12  noon,  reyoke  at  1  or  1.15  and 
work  till  light  fails.  Taking  the  average  from 
November  1st.  to  March  Ist,  seven  hours*  actual  horse 
work  is  performed. 

120.  **  Orra  men,"  women,  and  boys  not  in  charge 
of  horses  observe  the  same  hours  as  ploughmen.  In 
summer  they  work  nine  hours  a  day,  in  winter  from  day- 
light  to  dark. 

121.  But  ploughmen,  having  horses  to  look  after,  are 
engaged  both  before  and  after  actual  working  hours,  in 
doing  those  things  necessary  for  the  feeding  and  wel- 
fare of  their  horses  and  the  cleaning  of  their  harness. 
From  Table  AS  in  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
li  to  2  hours  are  spent  in  stables  before  starting  work 
in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  devoted  to  horses  in 
stable  after  the  conclusion  of  work.  On  many  farms 
(see  Table  AS  in  Appendix)  the  ploughmen  return  at 
7.30  or  8  p.m.  to  groom  and  do  up  their  horses  for  the 
night,  but  this  only  refers  to  tho  short  days  in  winter, 
when  field  work  ceases,  between  4  and  5:30  p.m.,  and 
when  in  the  interest  of  the  horses  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  defer  grooming  and  racking  up  to  a  later 
hour  than  the  return  to  stables  signifies.  Again,  the 
hours  of  ploughmen  are  further  increased  by  the  fact  of 


their  having  to  accompany  their  horses  to  and  from  the       Thi 
field.     The  time  occupied  by  this  duty  depends  upon     Aobicci. 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  position  of  the  farm  buildings.    \J^^ 
On  a  400  acres   holding,  the  buildings  being  fairly        —^ 
central,  it  may  be  said  that  10  minutes  will  represent 
the  time  occupied  in  each  journey  to  and  from  work. 
It  is  the  universal  custom  for  the  men  to  go  out  in  the 
master's  time,  but  return  in  their  own.    There  being 
four  journeys  in  the  day  each  occupying  10  minutes,  20 
minutes  will  represent  the  time  which  ploughmen  give 
in  this  way. 

122.  The    summer    midday  interval    of  two  hours  Midday 
for  dinner,  between  time  spent  in  going  in  from  work,  interna  ia 
feeding  the  horses,  and  walking  home  to  their  cottages,  '""**°*'- 
is  therefore  reduced  to  about  1^  hours.    Orra  men, 
ordinary  labourers,  women,  and  lads  have  the  midday 

two  hours  less  the  five  minutes  spent  in  travelling  baok 
and  forwards  to  the  field  of  labour. 

When  engaged  at  such  operations  as  turnip  singling, 
hoeing,  thistle-cutting,  haymaking,  orra  men  and 
women  are  required  to  work  till  12  and  6  p.m.,  and  be  at 
work  at  7  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  sharp.  All  the  traveUing  is 
accordingly  performed  in  their  own  time. 

123.  The  midday  interval  in  winter  is  supposed   to  Middaj 
give  the  ploughmen  time  for  dinner  and  no  more.     In  "^^«">1«» 
tho  very  short  days  they  will  not  be  more  than  half  an  '"*^* 
hour  in  their  own  houses.    Labourers  and  women,  not 
having  stables  to  attend,  have  more  time  to  thembolves. 

All  that  is  reauired  of  them  is  to  be  back  in  the  field  or 
barn  at  1  o'clock  sharp.  The  time  afforded  to  such 
labourers  for  dinner  may  be  stated  at  from  }  to  IJ 
hour,  according  to  size  of  farm  and  length  of  day.  As 
daylight  extends,  the  dinner  interval  lengthens. 

124.  Breakfast  is  taken  by  orra  men,  women,  and  bojs,  Brak&st. 
not  in  charge  of  horses,  before  starting  for  morning 
work.    Ploughmen  on  the  contrary,  after  cleaning  out 

their  stalls  and  feeding  their  horses,  go  home  for  break- 
fast. 

125.  The  hours  of  cattlemen  are  almost  the  same  as  CattieoeD's 
those  of  ploughmen,  for  the  time  that  cattle  are  fed  in  bom. 
the  buildings.     No  rules  are  laid  down,  the  cattleman 
being  in  a  peculiar  position,  where  his  periods  of  work 

are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  duties 
he  performs.  In  many  cases  the  cattleman's  meals  are 
brought  to  him,  and  he  does  not  return  to  his  house 
until  the  beasts  are  fed  and  littered  for  the  night. 

126.  In  harveat  some  farmers  allow  special  hours  for  SpAcmlnei] 
meals.     The  workers  breakfast  at  home  before  coming  ^JJJ^ 
to   the  field.      Cutting  does  not  commence  until  the 
standing  corn  is  dry,  probably  about  8  a.m.     Between 

10  and  11  a.m.  there  is  an  interval  of  one  hour  and 
again  between  two  and  three  another  hour.  Bread  and 
beer  are  distributed  during  these  intervals  and  the 
horses  changed  in  the  machines.  No  other  meal  hour 
is  allowed,  and  work  goes  on  till  6  p.m.  This  custom  ia 
practised  mostly  on  the  large  arable  farms  in  Fife.  In 
Kinross  and  Clackmannan  I  heard  no  evidence  of  it. 
When  "leading  in,"  the  people  work  (frequently)  as 
long  as  light  permits,  and  extra  food  is  provided  by  the 
master.  No  regular  stop  is  made.  Those  eng^d 
with  carts  eat  their  scones  and  diink  their  beer  when 
**  returning  empty  '*  to  the  field. 

127.  A  Fifeshire  ploughman,  starting  work  at  5  a.m.  Summtry. 
and  continuing  till  6.30  p.m.  in  summer,  but  getting 

half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for 
dinner,  therefore  labours  11}  hours  in  the  day.  Where 
the  8  p.m.  stable  hour  is  observed  in  summer  (very  rare), 
he  is  engaged  for  12 1  hours.  In  winter  his  hours  are 
reduced  to  llj  hours,  and  on  those  farms  where  the 
8  p.m.  hour  is  no  longer  kept  up,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  may  further  be  deducted. 

Orra  men,  women,  and  hoys  engaged 
in  work  similar  to  women  work 
in  summer         -        -        -        .      9  hours 
Add  time   occupied   in  going  to 
work  and  returning  -         -        -    40  minutes 

Hours        -  -      9.40 

In  winter,  from  daylight  to  dark, 
with  one  hour's  interval  at  mid- 
day, say 7  hours 

Add  time  occupied  in  travelling  -     40  minutea 

Hours        -  -      7.40 
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128.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  mannfaotnring 
towns  snch  as  Alloa  and  Danfermline  unmarried  women 
are  not  employed  to  any  extent  on  the  land,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  married  women  to  be  in  the  fields  at 
7  a.m.  The  masters  meet  the  case  by  allowing  only 
from  one  to  one  and  a  halt  honr  at  midday  in  snmmer, 
and  accepting  7.30  to  8  a.  m.  as  the  time  for  commencing 
the  morning  s  work. 

129.  Shepherds  may  be  said  to  be  going  abont  the 
farm  and  among  their  sheep  from  break  of  day  till 
between  6  and  7  p.m.  They  look  their  sheep  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 
Unlike  other  labourers,  they  have  no  set  hours. 

130.  On  Sunday  it  is  the  general  rule  for  all  the 
ploughmen  to  attend  morning  stables.  After  the 
stables  are  cleaned  out  and  the  horses  groomed, 
watered,  and  fed,  all  but  one  who  is  appointed  for  ihe 
day  are  at  liberty  either  for  the  whole  day  or  until  the 
evening  stable  hour.  Some  masters  insist  on  every 
ploughman  coming  to  the  8  p.m.  stables,  others  are 
contented  if  one  of  the  number  takes  the  whole  stable 
under  his  charge,  and  this  is  dune  turn  about  by  the 
men.  In  summer  the  horses  for  at  least  two  and  a  half 
months  are  out  at  grass  all  day,  and  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  Sunday  work  then.  But  on  some 
farms  it  is  not  so. 

Cattlemen  during  winter  have  the  same  amount  of 
work  on  Sunday  as  on  Saturday.  Sometimes  they  eet 
help  from  the  ploughmen  out  of  kindness.  Occasionally 
by  preparing  extra  turnips  or  having  bundles  of  s^aw 
tiect  up  on  Saturday,  the  work  on  Sunday  is  reduced  fey 
an  hour  or  two,  but  on  large  farms  this  makes  very 
little  difference  of  time,  and  a  cattleman  must  always 
be  going  about  his  beasts,  and  should  uot  alter  his  times 
of  Ceding.  In  summer  he  has  no  Sunday  work  unless 
cattle  are  housed. 

Shepherds  .do  not  *'  sort  *'  sheep  on  Sunday,  t.e., 
they  do  not  "  pen  **  them  in  order  to  examine  and 
dress  their  feet,  but  in  summer  they  must  go  round  the 
fields  twice  a  day  and  dress  any  that  are  struck  with 
fly.  In  winter  the  herd  has  a  full  Sunday's  work  with 
sheep  on  the  turnip  break.  In  lambing  time  he  is  also 
occupied  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

Persons  in  charge  of  stock  have  more  or  loss  Sunday 
work,  but  with  the  exception  of  cattlemen  in  winter  and 
shepherds  all  the  year  round,  Sunday  hours  of  work  are 
very  short,  and  within  recent  years  employers  have 
done  much  to  enable  ploughmen  to  get  the  Sabbath  to 
themselves. 

131.  A  Fife  ploughman's  daily  work  may  be  thus 
described. 

In  svmmer  he  is  due  at  the  stable  at  5  a.m.  If  his 
horses  have  been  out  at  grass  all  night,  his  first  duty  is 
to  catch  and  bring  them  m.  There  is  generally  an  hour's 
work  mowing  and  bringing  in  grass  for  the  stables. 
The  stables  are  to  clean  out,  the  horses  to  groom  and 
feed.  He  goes  home  to  breakfast  about  6.15,  returning 
at  6.45,  at  once  harnesses  his  horses,  ready  to  leave  the 
stable  at  7  sharp.  He  works  till  12  noon,  when  he 
unyokes  and  brings  his  horses  in,  waters  and  feeds 
them,  then  goes  home  for  his  own  dinner.  Eetums  to 
stables  about  20  minutes  before  2,  harnesses  his  horses, 
and  leaves  the  stable  for  afternoon  work  at  2  sharp. 
Works  till  6,  which  is  *' loosing  time."  Brings  his 
horses  in,  takes  off  harness,  gives  them  a  rub  over  with 
a  brush  or  wisp,  waters  them,  and  gives  them  a  feed  of 
oats.  Either  goes  ofi"  to  his  own  tea,  returning  in  half 
an  hour  to  put  his  horses  out  to  grass  for  the  night,  or 
quietly  waits  till  his  horses  have  finished  their  feed, 
tnen  turns  them  out,  and  his  day's  work  is  finished. 
On  farms  where  the  horses  stand  in  the  stables  all  the 
year  round  the  men  return  at  8  p.m.,  give  them  a 
thorough  grooming,  do  up  the  sbibles,  and  fill  the  racks 
with  grass,  vetches,  or  hay.  The  8  o'clock  stabling 
takes  from  30  to  46  minutes. 

In  vnnter  those  who  breakfast  before  going  to  work 
appear  at  stables  at  6  a.m.  Clean  out  the  stalls,  feed 
the  horses,  do  any  odd  jobs  about  the  steading,  some- 
times clean  out  the  byres,  and  so  on  till  near  daylight, 
when  they  harness  their  horses.  A  few  minutes  before 
day  breaks  they  leave  the  stable  door  for  the  field, 
where  they  remain  till  12  noon.  Their  object  being  to 
give  nine  hours  actual  work  in  the  field,  they  occupy 
no  more  time  at  home  than  is  required  to  take  their 
dinner,  returning  at  once  to  the  stables  and  leaving  for 
afternoon  work  at  1  p.m.  They  work  till  the  light  dies 
out,  the  horses  are  then  put  in,  and  a  little  com  and 
hay  given.  If  they  are  cool,  a  drink  of  water  precedes 
the  com  and  hay.  The  ploughmen  then  go  home  for 
supper,  returning  at  8  p.m.  to  groom  the  horses  and  do 


them  up  for  the  night.    This  occupies  from  hftlf  an        B.— I. 

hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  concludes  the     b-^'^"' 

j^„» 1,        ^  Kinross. 

day  s  work.  ^hd  Clack- 

Th©  8  o'clock  hour  is  seriously  objected  to  in  some  manwan. 
localities,  and  has  been  given  up  in  many  parts-  of 
Clackmannan  and  Fife.  In  Kinross  it  is  still  the 
general  custom.  The  question  will  be  dealt  with 
further  on  when  referring  to  the  "  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  labourers."  During  winter  and 
spring  there  are  times  when  the  ploughmen  have  very 
easy  work.  On  wet  days  when  the  horses  do  not  go  out, 
most  of  the  men's  time  is  spent  in  cleaning  the  harness 
or  doing  simple  little  jobs  about  the  bam  or  steading. 
In  harvest  they  work  energetically,  and  when  carrying 
the  com  there  are  few  spare  moments. 


III.  Wages  aitd  Eabnings. 

182.  As  a  rule  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers   Current 
indicated    at    recent    hiring   markets    a    rise     from  »*«  of 
those  of  last  year.    Ploughmen  engaged  at  Kinross,   wage/ 
Alloa,  Cupar,  and  Dunfermline  for  the  year  beginning  dunnf? 
28th   November  1892  to   28th  November  1893?  got  a  gBTontS. 
rise  of  11,  to  11.  10».,  perquisites  remaining  the  same. 
The  nearer  the  market  to  competing  industries  the 
more  difficult  was  it  to  come  to  terms. 

So  few  men  are  engaged  on  weekly  wages  in  this 
district  that  one  can  hardly  answer  the  question  in  the 
manner  desired. 

From  reports  of  hiring  markets  in  counties  where 
competing  industries  are  not  numerous,  I  find  that 
agricultural  wages  have  slightly  fallen  for  the  coming 
year.    In  Fife,  £[inross,  and  Clackmannan  they  have 
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133.  Very  little  is  done  on  Fife  farms  by  piece-work. 
Occasionally  turnips  are  thinned  or  singled  and  topped 
and  tailed  by  the  100  yards  of  a  drill,  bu.t  in  almost 
every  case  this  piece-work  is  let  to  casual  labourers 
such  as  married  women  from  neighbouring  towns  or 
villages,  or  odd  men  out  of  employment  elsewhere. 
Neither  masters  nor  regular  servants  like  piece-work. 
The  price  paid  per  100  yards  for  turnip  singling  runs 
from  l}i.  for  yellows  on  light  land  to  lid.  on  stiff  land. 
For  swedes  lid.  to  2d.  Topping  and  tailing  commands 
the  same  rates.  Masters  say  that  turnip  singling  when 
done  by  the  piece  is  generally  scamped  and  hurried  over. 
Many  told  me  of  awkward  disputes  which  had  arisen 
about  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, object  to  let  **  topping  and  tailingr "  by  the  piece. 
Servants  not  being  accustomed  to  piece-work  do  not 
make  any  advances  in  the  matter.  On  the  Scotch 
system  everything  is  made  to  fit  in  with  a  regular  and 
constant  band  of  labourers  working  day  after  day, 
and  I  do  not  see  the  least  inclination  on  the  part  of 
either  master  or  servant  to  adopt  piece-work. 

134.  Draining  costs  from  lOd.  in  mossyiand  to  28. 9d. 
and  3«.  in  stiff  hard  soils  per  22  yards  for  drains  3  feet 
deep.  In  addition  to  these  figures  fi'om  4d.  to  6d.  per 
22  yards  for  filling  in  must  be  added.  The  whole  price 
of  cutting  and  filling  3  feet  drains  varies,  therefore,  from 
Is.  2d.  to  3«.  6d.  per  chain  of  22  yards. 

For  3 J  feet  drains  the  price  runs  from  2«.  to  is.  6d., 
according  to  character  of  soil  and  subsoil  and  the 
quantity  of  stones  in  the  land. 

Drainers  are  very  scarce  now.  The  few  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  prefer  to  work  by 
the  day,  and  on  day's  wage  they  earn  from  23s.  to  268. 
per  week. 

136.  The  price  for  manure    spreading  varies  from   Manure 
2«.  3d.  to  Ss.  per  acre.     The  price  depends  upon  the  "Preading 
quantity  allowed  per  acre.    This  varies  from  20  to  30 
loads  per  acre. 

136.  For  hedge  cutting  Lord  Balfour  pays  4d.  per  chain   Hedge 
(22  yards)  for  one  year's  growth  and  6d.  per  chain  for   c»"i"S- 
two  years'  growth.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these 
figures  are  larger  than  those  generally  paid.     From  'Sid. 

to  6d.  was  mentioned  by  labourers,  but  except  on  estate 
honie  farms  or  very  large  farms  hedge  cutting  is  done 
by  the  regular  labourer  as  ordinary  <£y*8  work  and  not 
by  the  chain. 

137.  At   Aaytwne.— Except  from  Lord  Balfour,   who   >' odes  of 
gives  la.  extra  per  d^  for  10  days,  I  had  no  evidence  P^^ment. 
of  any  special  mode  of-  payment  at  haytime.   When  the 
people  work  extra  time  the  master  provides  a  meal  of 

bread  and  beer,  or  it  may  be  tea,  for  them,  but  no 
increaie  of  wages  takes  place. 
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138.  At  harvest — Plongbmen  get  in  addition  to  their 
usual  wage,  beer  and  bread,  or  in  lieu  thereof  6d.  a  day. 
In  some  oases  an  allowance  of  10s.,  12s.,  15s.,  18s., 
or  20s.  is  paid,  when  this  is  the  case  the  men  feed 
themselves. 

Women  get  special  harvest  wages. 

In  Clackmannan  from  15s.  to  216-.       per  week. 
In  Kinross  „     18s.  to  19s.  6d.        „ 

In  Fife  „     15s.  to  19s.  6d. 

The  women's  harvest  wage  is  sometimes  reduced  when 
cutting  is  finished  and  carting  begim.  Where  this 
takes  place  the  wage  falls  to  12s.  per  week.  A  woman 
gets  6d.  a  day  more  when  "  binding"  or  tieing  sheaves 
than  when  lifting  for  a  man  to  bind. 

In  some  localities,  particularly  in  Fife,  special  harvest 
men  are  engaged  at  from  41.  10s.  to  5Z.  10s.  for  four 
weeks  with  food,  with  an  addition  of  6d,  a  day  when 
they  find  themselves  in  food. 

After  four  weeks  are  past  their  wages  are  reduced 
and  a  weekly  figure  arranged.  The  reduction  amounts 
to  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  week. 

Orra  men  engaged  by  the  year  and  regularly  em^ 
ployed,  get  the  harvest  allowance  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ploughmen  on  the  same 
farm. 

Good  strong  lads  get  from  9s.  to  16s.  a  week  for  the 
harvest  month. 

Farm  stewards  have  the  same  allowance  (10s.  to  20s.) 
as  the  men  under  them. 

When  stacking  the  corn,  overtime  is  frequently  worked, 
and  at  such  times  the  people  are  supplied  with  food  and 
drink,  no  charge  being  made. 

Cattlemen  also  get  the  harvest  food  or  allowance. 
They  generally  work  out  at  harvest. 

Additions  to  Wagei. 

Those  are  numerous  and  varied. 

139.  A  married  ploughman,  resident  on  the  farm,  gets 
a  free  house  and  garden,  a  stated  quantity  of  oatmeal, 
a  daily  allowance  of  milk,  either  1,600  yards  of  potatoes 
or  so  many  hundredweights  delivered  by  the  employer, 
his  coals  driven  free  of  charge.  When  a  pig  is  kept  the 
labourer  gets  as  much  straw  as  may  be  needed  to  litter 
the  pigsty e,  and  the  manure  thus  made  he  uses  for  his 
garden.  When  no  pig  is  kept  the  master  gives  free  of 
charge  whatever  farmyard  manure  is  neeaed  to  plant 
the  garden.  He  likewise  has  the  harvest  allowances. 
Some  few  men,  generally  stewards  or  shepherds,  have 
the  sole  use  of  a  cow,  which  belongs  to  the  master  and 
is  fed  by  him. 

Occasionally  the  master  feeds  a  pig  for  a  servant; 
at  other  times  one  pig  is  divided  among  two  families. 

Sometimes  extras,  such  as  a  bag  of  wheat,  brewers* 
dregs  for  the  pigs,  a  sack  of  oatmeal  for  the  shepherd's 
dog,  £ome  small  potatoes  or  turnips,  are  given. 

140.  Young  men  who  occupy  the  bothy  have,  in 
addition  to  their  money  wage,  the  free  accommodation 
of  the  bothy.  The  master  fits  up  the  beds,  supplies 
the  blankets,  has  all  the  washing  of  blankets  and  clean- 
ing out  of  the  bothy  done  at  his  own  expense,  supplies 
towels,  and  sometimes  soap  and  lights.  All  coals,  sticks, 
or  fuel  required  for  the  bothy  fire  are  supplied  free  of 
charge.  In  a  few  instances  fanners  prefer  to  give  so 
much  in  cash  rather  than  free  fuel,  and  in  those  cases  the 
men  buy  and  pay  for  their  own  coals,  but  the  master 
carts  them  from  the  station  or  coalpit  free  of  charge. 
Bothy  men  also  get  a  stated  quantity  of  oatmeal,  a 
daily  supply  of  milk,  and  as  many  potatoes  as  they  can 
consume.  They  likewise  get  harvest  food,  or  so  much 
extra  pay  in  lieu  thereof. 

When  young  horses  are  trained  to  farm  work  some 
masters  give  from  5s.  to  10s.  to  the  servant  in  charge 
of  such.  And  whenever  a  man  is  absent  on  duty  at 
meal  times,  he  is  paid  from  6(i.  to  Is.  with  which  to 
buy  his  food. 

141.  The  value  of  such  perquisites  varies  acxjording 
to  the  local  markets  and  the  time  of  year.  Milk,  for 
instance,  is  much  dearer  in  winter  than  in  summer ; 
potatoes  are  cheap  from  October  till  April,  when  the 
price  begins  to  rise.  Coals  fluctuate  in  value,  so  does 
oatmeal. 

In  attaching  a  fair  value  to  each  article  known  as  a 
payment  in  kind,  I  have  taken  the  average  of  the  past 
three  years,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  both  masters 
and  men  to  my  figures.  In  the  face  of  the  many 
different  systems  of  payment  discovered  in  these  three 
counties,  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  the  question 
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as  a  whole.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  tables  giving 
the  money  wage,  and  all  perquisites  reduced  to  market 
value,  obtained  by  the  several  grades  of  agricultural 
labourers  throughout  the  district.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  value  of  each  perquisite  I  determined  thus. 
Free  house  and  ga^dm  from  21.  to  61.,  according  to 
age,  size,  and  condition  of  cottage. 

Manure  for  garden. — ^When  no  pig  is  kept  the  average 
quantity  given  by  the  master  is  two  loads,  worth  3s. 
per  load  =  6s.  When  a  pig  is  kept,  6  cwts.  of  straw  is 
given  for  litter,  and  as  the  labourer  keeps  the  manure 
from  the  pigstye,  I  charge  him  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per 
cwt.  for  6  cwts.  of  straw  «  6s. 

Several  farmers  declare  that  6  cwts,  is  too  little  to 
allow,  but  the  general  opinion  was  favourable,  and  I 
think  that  when  the  piestye  is  of  fair  size  and  quality, 
comfort  will  be  secured  and  a  clean  bed  kept  with  the 
quantity  named. 

Use  of  a  cow. — In  Fife  the  cows  do  not  belong  to  the 
men.  The  master  owns  and  feeds  the  beast,  the  servant 
milking  it  and  getting  the  whole  of  the  milk  to  dispose 
of  as  he  thinks  best. 

The  servant  feeds  the  calf  for  a  fortnight  or  month 
on  its  mothers'  milk,  the  farmer  then  takes  it  over. 
The  cows  are  large  and  of  good  quality.  I  noticed  that 
the  cows  given  to  the  men  were  generally  about  the 
best  and  most  liberally  fed  in  the  byre.  The  milk  of  a 
good  cow,  well  kept,  is  worth  Ibl.  a  year,  and  on  low- 
lying  arable  farms  I  value  it  at  that  figure. 

On  high  land  and  poor  pasture  the  cows  are  smaller 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  given  is  considerably  less. 
I  accordingly  take  31.  from  Ibl.,  and  value  the  use  of 
cow  on  highland,  where  the  pasture  is  inferior,  at  121. 

New  milk  I  value  at  lOd.  per  imperial  gallon,  all  the 
year  round.  Sonde  times  two  men  are  given  one  cow 
between  them,  the  value  to  each  would  therefore  be 
71.  10s. 

Those  labourers  who  get  a  daily  allowance  of  half 
gallon  (one  Scotch  pint  of  16  gills)  per  day,  may  be 
said  to  receive  a  payment  in  kind  equal  to  fl.  12s.  Id, 
per  annum. 

Where  skim  milk  is  substituted  for  new  milk  4c2.  per 
gallon  is  charged.  Labourers  in  receipt  of  half  gallon  of 
skim  milk  p^r  day  accordingly  receive  a  payment  in 
kind  equal  to  3i.  Os.  lOd.  per  annum. 

The  usual  quantity  of  oatmeal  is  6}  bolls,  equal  to 
65  stones  to  each  man.  The  quality  supplied  varies. 
An  average  price  per  boll  over  tne  three  counties  was 
ascertained  to  be  17s.  6c?.,  equal  to  Is.  9d.  per  stone.  A 
farm  servant's  oatmeal  is,  therefore,  Wortn  51.  13s.  9d. 

In  many  cases,  especially  of  bothy  men,  part  of  the 
meal  is  consumed,  and  the  rest  sold  either  to  the  master 
or  to  some  shopkeeper  or  householder  in  an  adjacent 
village.  Some  bothy  men  sell  two -thirds  of  their  meal, 
but  as  a  general  rule  two -thirds  will  be  consumed  and 
one-third  sold. 

Potatoes. — 1,600  yards  of  a  drill  is  the  usaal  allowance  p„*^|^)g. 
in  Fife,  and  31.  lbs.  may  be  taken  as  fair  value  of  such. 
When  a  stated  weight  of  potatoes  is  given  the  perquisite 
is  valued  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Driving  of  coals. — This  entirely  depends  upon  the  Dririnjof 
distance  from  coal-pits  or  railway  station.  Some  ****•• 
masters  send  their  carts  as  far  as  10  miles  to  the  pit 
mouth.  This  enables  the  men  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  secure  what  is  known  as  **  pit-mouth  weights,"  in 
other  words,  large  tons.  The  men  not  only  get  cheap 
coals,  but  they  are  paid  for  the  day's  work  driving  their 
own  coals.  The  value  of  this  allowance  I  subscribe 
as  ranging  from  Is.  per  ton  on  farms  close  to  a  railway 
station  or  coal-pit,  to  6s,  per  ton  on  farms  where  a 
whole  day  is  required  to  perform  the  journey. 

As  already  described  under  **  moae  of  payment  in  Hwreit 
harvest  time,"  either  food,  consisting  of  beer  and  bread,  •^'•"*' 
or  a  money  substitute  is  given  to  all  male  labourers. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  free  fuel  to  bothy  men  ^''ji^ 
showed  great  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  frequently  *"^ 
asserted  that  bothy  men  burned  a  large  load  (about 
18  cwts.)  of  coal  every  fortnight.  Others,  again,  gave 
five  to  six  tons  in  the  year  as  a  fair  estimate.  After 
careful  examination  and  consultation  with  farmers,  J 
adopted  as  a  fair  average  11,  10s.  per  man  in  bothy,  this 
being  equivalent  to  2}  tons  of  coals  at  12s.  per  ton. 

Where  bothy  men  are  fed  in  the  house,  less  fuel  is 
burned  in  the  Dothy,  and  15s.  per  man  covers  the  coal 
account.  This  figure  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
East  Gogar,  as  relating  to  his  bothy  for  the  past  year. 
But  the  nabit  of  feeding  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
farm  kitchen  is  so  seldom  in  practice,  that  few  examples 
of  small  coal  bills  for  bothy  fires  occur  in  my  table  of 
wages  and  earnings. 
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142.  With  i^eference  to  the  extraordinary  quantities 
of  coals  consamed  in  bothies,  it  is  well  to  explain  the 
system  of  **  keeping  up  "  a  bothy  fire.  Kot  only  is  the 
fire  never  out,  but  it  is  generally  in  full  blaze  and 
heaped  up  with  large  blocks  of  coal.  The  last  thing 
done  in  a  bothy  before  retiring  to  bed,  is  to  pile  up 
such  a  fire  as  will  ensure  its  being  alight  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  porridge  has  to  be  boiled  or  the  tea 
maide.  In  like  manner,  before  leaving  the  bothj  for 
work,  the  fire  is  liberally  replenished  in  anticipation  of 
dinner  time.  Bothy  men  are  their  own  cooks,  and  as 
their  time  for  meals  is  limited,  it  behoves  them  to 
avoid  the  delay  which  would  result  from  a  "  black " 
fire  at  any  time  of  day.  I  also  observed  that  the  fire- 
places in  bothies  were  very  capacious,  and  that  the  men 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  having  their  room  heated 
to  a  degree  which  I  should  have  termed  unbearable 
and  unhealthy. 

143.  The  advantages  and  value  of  free  lodging  in  a 
bothy  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

£    t.  d. 

Use  of  bothy  and  bothy  bed,  the  master  find- 
ing and  maintaining  the  bed,  blankets, 
pillows,  all  tables,  chairs,  forms,  benches, 
and  cupboards,  and  pacing  for  washing  of 
blankets,  sheets,  and  pillow  slips,  annual 
value  per  man     -        -        --        -        -115    0 

Cleaning  out  of  bothy,  scrubbing  the  floor, 
and  occasionally  blacking  the  grate,  annual 
value  per  man     -        •        .        -        -        -060 

Total  charge  per  man    -        •        -    2    0    0 

Many  masters  have  objected  that  these  figures  are 
too  low,  and  that  lodging,  with  the  free  use  of  beds  and 
bed  clothes,  could  not  be  had  in  any  village  under 
3Z.  per  annum,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  wretched 
character  of  bothy  accommodation,  with  its  discomforts 
and  privations,  is  not  taken  into  account  by  gentlemen 
who  stated  the  above  opinion. 

Taking  22.  per  man  as  the  fair  value  of  bothy  lodging 
and  accommcHlation,  and  allowing  three  men  to  a  bothy, 
the  sum  thus  arrived  at  (62.)  is  a  very  severe  annual 
rent  for  the  type  of  apartment  usually  described  as  a 
••  farm  bothy." 

144.  When  a  married  agricultural  labourer  changes 
his  situation,  the  farmer  to  whom  he  is  going,  supplies 
the  vehicles  and  horses  necessary  to  transfer  the  house- 
hold furniture,  Ac.  from  cottage  to  cottage.  This  can 
hardly  be  included  among  the  ordinary  perquisites  of 
the  labourer,  but  in  the  case  of  men  who  **  flit  *'  from 
place  to  place  almost  every  year,  it  represents  a  clear 
saving  of  from  10«.  to  12.  to  them,  and  should  not  be 
ignored.  The  "flittiug"  of  servants  falls  heavily  on 
farmers  with  bad  cottages,  whose  ploughmen  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move. 

145.  The  ^custom  of  feeding  farm  servants  in  the 
master*8  kitchen  only  occurs  on  small  places,  where  the 
farmers  themselves  do  not  object  to  take  their  meals  at 
the  same  table  with  their  employees.  The  custom  is 
rapidly  dying  out.  It  is  stated  that  the  men  are 
difficult  to  please  and  prone  to  complain  of  the  quality 
of  the  food  provided.  Furthermore,  that  their  presence 
keeps  the  nouse  servants  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
often  resulting  in  breaches  of  morality. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  farm  labourer  in  the  kitchen 
was  stated  at  from  8^.  to  9^.  per  week.  Seeing  that 
butcher's  meat  in  some  form  is  given  every  day  for 
dinner  and  no  stint  put  upon  the  men's  liking  for  it,  I 
do  not  see  how  this  perquisite  can  be  valued  at  less 
than  8«.  6(i.  per  week,  and  I  have  adopted  that  figuro 
as  being  fair.  Food  for  a  year  in  the  farm  kitchen  is, 
therefore,  worth  222.  2«. 

146.  It  mav  safely  be  stated  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  these  counties  gets  six  holidays  in  a  year. 
On  many  farms  they  get  more.  There  are  three  custom- 
ary holidays,  and  in  addition  masters  give  permission  to 
their  men  to  take  days  to  themselves  when  work  is 
not  pressing.  No  stoppage  of  pay  takes  place,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  the  men  oraw  on  an  average  six 
days'  pay,  equal  to  from  18«.  to  21^.,  giring  nothing  in 
return. 

147.  When  laid  aside  by  sickness  or  accident,  farm 
labourers  engaged  by  the  year  or  half  year  draw  pay  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  they  were  in  good  health  and 
steady  work.  Masters  pay  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
absence  on  account  of  sickness,  but  longer  than  this 
they  do  not  bind  themselves  for. 

lYom  the  evidence  given  on  this  point,  I  find  that  a 
man  aged  from  40  to  50,  is  off  work  on  an  average  four 
U    78860. 


days  in  the  year,  and  as  he  drawi  his  regular  wage  of        B.— I. 
3*r.  to  3«.  ^.  per  diem,  we  should  consider  this  a  benefit     ir™!'„.. 

/•  io       X      "i  J    '^  KIXK088, 

of  12«.  to  14«.  per  annum.  and 

Many  masters  insure  their  men  against  accident  in  ma  mi  ah. 
the  Scottish  Employers*  Liability  and  Accident  Insur-  — 
ance  Company.  In  this  way  they  protect  themselves 
against  all  the  liabilities  imposed  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  payment  of  3^.  9c2.  per  man  relieves 
the  employer  of  the  agricultural  labour  of  all  loss  in 
the  event  of  accident. 

148.  On  some  farms  the  labourers  are  allowed  to  Libetjto 
keep  poultry.    The  number  is  generally  restricted  to  f®''^^*jj" 
a  dozen,  but  I  have  heard  of  some  men  who  keep  18.  p^.*** 
The  wife  of  a  farm  steward  near  Alloa  told  me  that 

each  of  her  hens  was  worth  5«.  a  year  to  her,  but  her 
case  is  peculiar  in  so  far  that  she  not  only  has 
permission  to  keep  her  poultry  at  the  farmyard  but 
gets  as  much  light  grain  from  the  granary  as  she 
may  wish. 

When  the  hens  are  kept  away  from  the  steading  and 
stackyard  and  the  food  all  purchased,  the  value  to  the 
labourer  is  stated  to  be  about  1^.  per  head. 

In  some  localities  liberty  is  given  to  keep  a  pig,  but 
as  the  labourers  buy  or  find  the  food  required,  the 
privilege  can  hardly  be  valued  over  10«. 

149.  Mr.  Beveridge,  of  Kinneston,  Kinross  county,   fiini^le 

by  his  evidence,  furnishes  the  only  instance  of  a  Jj*?^^*'' 
shepherd  allowed  to  keep  sheep  of  his  own  on  the  farm.  HocV!^ 
His  herd  has  liberty  to  run  two  ewes  with  his  master's 
fiock,  and  the  value  to  him  taken  from  an  average  of 
the  past  three  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  12.  10«.  per 
,  ewe.  They  are  of  the  blackfaced  breed,  but  are  crossed 
with  a  Border  Leicester  ram. 

150.  The  annual  earnings  of  resident  married 
labourers,  such  as  farm  stewards,  1st  and  2nd  plough- 
men, shepherds  and  cattlemen,  calculated  from  the 
evidence  collected  and  given  in  Appendix  01,  appear 
to  be: — 

Farm  stewards^  average  wage  per  annum. 

In  Kinross  Oo. 
In  Clackmannan  Oo. 
In  Fife  Oo.    - 
Mean  for  three  counties  582.  12a. 
12.  2a.  6  id.  per  week. 


8.     d. 

-  53  11    9 
.    60  12    8 

-  61  14    2 
lOi.,    equal    to 


Total 
annual 
wages  and 
eaminff  fi  of 
agi  icultural 
labourers, 
giving  aver, 
agearoreach 
county,  and 
means  for 
the  entire 
district. 

Farm 
■tewardi. 


£ 

46 
49 
54 


J.  d, 
6  10 
6  11 
2  11 


492.    18a.    10(2.,  equal   to 


Head  Plottghmen, 

In  Kinross  Co. 
In  Clackmannan  Oo. 
In  Fife  Oo.    - 
Mean  for  three    counties 
19a.  6d.  per  week. 

2nc2  Plottghmen. 

£    a.  d. 

In  Kinross  Oo.  -  -  -    43    0  2 

In  Clackmannan  Co.         -  -    45  12  9 

In  Fife  Co.    -  -  -  -    50    1  3 

Mean  for  three  counties  462.  4a.  8d.,  equal  to  17a.  9Jc2. 

per  week. 

Cattlemen. 

£    a.    d. 

In  Kinross  Co.  -  -  -    47  15    4 

In  Clackmannan  Co.         -  -    33  16  11 

In  Fife  Oo.    -  -  -  -    52  13  11 

Mean  for  three  counties  442. 15a.  4d,,  equal  to  17a.  2id, 

per  week. 

Shepherds, 


Head 

ploughmen. 


Second 
ploughmen. 


Cattlemen. 


£  a.  d. 
.  50  16  11 
.  55  0  0 
.    52  10  10 

11(2.,  equal 


She]  he  ids. 


In  Kinross  Oo. 
In  Clackmannan  Oo. 
In  Fife  Oo.    - 
Mean    for   three    counties   522.   15a.   11(2.,  equal  to 
12.  Oa.  4<2.  i)er  week. 

Orra  men  or  ordinary  labourers,  resident  and  non-  orr*  men. 
resident.    Mean  for  three  counties  482.  18a.  4d.,  equal 
to  18a.  9}(2.  per  week. 

Strong  lade  and  young  men  between  the  age  of  18  and  Strong  lads. 
21  will   earn  from  352.  to  422.,  equal  to  from  13a.  5|(2.to 
16a.  6i(2.  per  week. 

Boys  between  the  age  of  15  and  17  earn  from  152.  to  Boys. 
242.,  equal  to  5a.  W.  to  9a.  2'id.  per  week. 

Women,  from  192.  10a.  to  932. 10a.,  equal  to  from  7a.  6d.  Women, 
to  Of},  per  week, 
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ir 


ipections 
by  Assistant 
Commis- 
sioner. 


Classlfi- 
eatkmof 
oottsgos. 


Obserra* 
Hon  8  on 
Class  1. 


Observa- 
tions on 
Class  t. 


Description 
o"  cottages 
belonKing  to 
Class  8. 


Action  and 
( rder  of 
mnitary 
inspector. 


rV.  Cottage  Accommodaiton. 

The  qaeetion  of  oottages  for  the  agricultnral  labonrer 
has  become  of  so  great  importance  that,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  collected  from  farmers  and  labourers  and 
by  personal  visitation,  I  have  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  three 
counties  here  under  consideration. 

151.  Sinoe  the  establishment  of  county  councils  and 
the  appointment  of  county  medical  officers,  the  question 
of  cottages  has  been  taken  up  with  a  thoroaghness  in 
every  detail  which  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  good  and  reliable  information  as 
required  by  the  4th  section  of  the  inquiry,  would  best 
be  got  from  and  through  the  officers  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  records  iay,  and  who  had  actually  inspected 
the  farm  cottages  in  local  districts. 

To  Pr.  Nasmrth  and  his  r^ssistants  in  Fife,  and  to 
Dr.  Mangle  in  Kinross,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the 
fiill  and  able  reports  which  you  will  find  under  Letters 
B  1,  and  B  2,  Appendix. 

152.  At  the  same  time  I  made  it  a  part  of  my  duty 
while  going  from  place  to  place  to  penonally  mspect 
cottages  ocx)upied  by  agricaltnral  labourers,  ana  in 
especial  to  make  visits  to  such  as  were  stated,  either  at 
labourers*  meetings  or  by  farmers  themselves,  to  be  in 
disrepair  or  otherwise  defective. 

I  also  spent  9  day  in  Fife  county,  going  round  farm 
cottages  which  had  been  condemned  by  sanitary  officers 
and  were  either  underg-^ing  repair,  about  to  be  repaired, 
or  repaired.  I  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Nasymth  and 
Mjr.  Stewart,  sanitary  in8(>ector  for  Cupar  district,  and 
entirely  under  their  guidance. 

153.  The  oottages  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers 
I  divide  into  four  distinct  classes  : 

1.  Old  cottages,  wrongly  constrocted,  walls  bad,  size 

insufficient,  roois  beyond  repair,  rear  walls 
backed  by  soil,  devoid  of  drains  or  eave  gutters, 
no  provisions  for  water  supply,  no  pretence  at 
sanitary  arrangements  or  domestic  conveniences, 
damp  ceilings,  damp  floors,  damp  walls,  in- 
sufficient Ught,  no  ventilation,  &c. 

2.  Old  cottages,  walls  fair  and  might  be   raised   in 

height,  windows  small  but  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment after  raising  of  walls,  floors  dry,  ceilings 
low  but  easily  heightened,  bad  roofs  resting 
on  decaying  timber,  both  of  which  might  be 
remedied  by  repairing,  sites  naturally  good  and 
capable  of  being  made  thoroughly  healthy  by 
drainage,  spouting,  and  removal  of  pigstyes  and 
other  nuisances. 

3.  Cottages  built  from  25  to  18  years  ago,  good  walls 

and  roofs,  sufficient  accommodation,  but  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  spouting  to  roofs,  water  supply, 
and  outhouses  requiring  attention. 

4.  EecenUy  buUt  cotUigeSf  first  class  in  every  respect, 

in  many  cases  almost  too  good  for  the  occupants. 

154.  Cottages  of  Class  1,  I  consider  as  being  quite 
beyond  repair.  Many  of  them  are  uninhabited, 
and  as  every  year  sees  new  cottages  erected,  so  also 
does  it  see  old  ones  evacuated.  I  am  fally  convinced 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  progression  there  will  not 
be  any  of  these  wretched  dwelling  places  inhabited 
eight  or  nine  years  hence.  Landlords,  factors,  farmers, 
and  labourers  are  all  a  greed  that  such  abodes  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  figures  brought  out  in  the  reports 
of  medical  f^nd  sanitary  officers  go  distinctly  to  prove 
that  public  feeling  has  taken  a  practical  form. 

155.  Olhss  2  represents  an'l  includes  those  cottages 
wlxeroupon  the  hand  of  the  county  council  has  been 
wisely  brought  to  bear.  As  a  good  example  of  cottages 
belonging  to  Class  II.,  I  transcri'>e  from  my  note 
book  :— 

"  Denbrae  cottages,  two  rooms,  one  without  a  fireplace. 
Ceiling  falling  down  in  bedroom,  roof  evidently  out  of 
order  and  not  water-tight.  Tiled  roof,  timber  segging. 
Ceilings  too  low,  1,547  cubic  feet  for  five  sleepers.  No 
drains  nor  eave  gutters. 

"  Order  of  county  council  by  instigation  of  sanitary 
inspector,  via :  —Proprietor  to  raise  walls  two  feet. 
Put  fresh  and  good  timber  and  boards  to  carry  tiles  or 
slates.  Tiles  to  be  well  and  carefully  pointed.  Inside 
walls  to  b^  lathed  and  plastered.  All  outside  walls  to 
be  cleaned  and  pointed  with  cement.  To  provide  sub- 
soil drains  and  rhones,  also  sewage  drains  with  a  gullet 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  door  for  each  house.    Also  to 

Srovide  closets  and  ash-pits  for  each  house  at  a  proper 
istance  from  houses.  To  remove  pigstyes  to  a  proper 
distance.  Also  to  alter  the  pitch  of  roofs,  and  to 
rentilate  both  looma  by  gratings." 


SktMiaeii 
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I  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  cottages 
transformed  as  a£ove  from  being  rerj  bad  and  im- 
proper houses  into  first-class  dwellings,  comfort^le 
and  healthy  in  every  respect.  I  also  visited  three  rows 
of  farm  cottages  undergoing  repair.  The  matter  is 
being  promptly  and  well  handled,  the  only  improve- 
ment which  I  might  uuggeet  being  the  substitution  of 
slates  for  tiles  as  a  roofing  material.  The  initial  out- 
lay on  slates  would  no  doubt  be  greater,  but  the  after 
saving  and  superior  character  of  the  roof  would  be 
indisputable. 

156.  Tiles  are  neither  wind  nor  waterproof.  Thej  Objotioa 
are  easily  shifted  by  gales  and  prorerbially  open  to  !°2^ 
drifting  snow.  In  exposed  situations  they  require 
overhauling,  rebedding  of  displaced  tiles,  and  pointing 
with  lime  or  cement  once  a  year.  Tiles  make  a  suit- 
able roofing  for  cattle  sheds  where  free  (Egress  of  air 
is  a  desirable  object  and  ingress  of  snow  or  rain  in 
small  quantities  of  minor  importance,  but  as  a  covering 
to  a  human  habitation  they  are  open  to  numerous 
and  serious  objections. 

I  observe  that  in  most  bouses  remodelled  and  re- 
paired at  the   instigation  of  the  county  council,  slates 
were  used  instead  of  tiles  for  the  first  16  inches  of  roof  "^ 
from  the  eave  upwards. 

This  is  BO  far  good,  but  how  much  better  would  it  Allshtn 
not  have  been,  to  make  a  thoroughly  staunch  and  firm  JjJ}'* 
roof  of  slates  all  over,  instead  of  having  16  inches  well 
done  and  16  feet  requiring  periodical  overhauling  and 
not  perfect  when  done  P 

157.  Class  3. — Any  deficiencies  existing  in  this  class  Gbiii- 
of  cottage  are  simple  of  remedy,  and  as  soon  as  the  Jjjjj*^ 
sanitary  inspectors  have  got  breathing  space,  they  will  niwttm 
see  to  the  proper  spouting  and  ventilation  of  otherwise 
good  and  suitable  cottages. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  l>enefit  of  the  labourers*  ^^'^^ 
wives  were  rain  water  cisterns  or  even  large  barreta  !^itm 
placed  so  as  to  catch  the  flow  from  the  spouts.    An  roob 
overflow  pipe  from  cistern  or  barrel  opening  into  the  ^^""^ 
sewa^    Orain    would    keep    it    clean   by    periodical 
flushmgs. 

158.  Class  4. — Such    farm    cottages  as   have  been  fl^bdn- 
built  within  the  last  15  years  are  very  complete  and  "^ 
comfortable.    On  some  large  e6tat.es  proprietors  have  naotij 
expended  noore  money  on  labourers*  houses  than  was  i»i^ 
really  necessary,  and  a  doubt  exists  in  many  minds 
as  to    whether    it  is  truly    beneficial    or    otherwise 
to    the    working    man  to  be  supplied  with  a  house 
far  beyond  his  means  and  requirofrents. 

At  the  same  time,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard* 
in  the  districts  of  which  I  write,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  supplying  well-planned,  commodious,  and 
attractive  dwelling-houses  for  agricultural  labourers. 

Only  those  employers  who  have  on  their  farms  the 
very  best  class  of  nouse  can  have  aiiy.  hold  on  their  men 
in  the  face  of  town  attractions  and  competing  in- 
dustricR.  It  is  more  against  architectural  excesses  as 
represented  by  ornamental  roofs  and  chimney  tops,  &c. 
that  I  would  declaim.  It  is  true  that  ornamental 
cottages  "  set  off "  a  farm  or  estate,  but  I  question  the 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  labourer  himself. 

As  compared  with  more  southerly  counties,  and  in 
particular  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  Fifeshire  does  not 
afford  many  examples  of  unnecessarily  ^rand  labourers' 
cottages,  but  I  observe  that  of  late  there  is  in  some 
localities  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  especially  when 
the  houses  are  detached  from  others  or  in  isolated 
pairs. 

159.  The  cost  at  which  farm  cottages  have  been  re- 
cently erected  in  these  localitias,  may  be  stated  at  from 
150Z.to  2b0l  per  house.  Of  the  many  which  I  have  visited, 
none  pleased  me  more  than  those  built  on  the  Moutrave 
and  Iiundin  estate  by  Mr.  John  Gilmour,  of  Montrave. 
In  these  cottages  are  provided  all  the  necessaiies  for 
comfort  in  an  agricultnral  labourer's  manner  and  mode 
of  life,  in  moderation  and  void  of  extravagance  without 
or  within.  But  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  expen- 
diture on  cottages  such  as  these,  wo  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  those  on  Hatton  Farm  cost 
240Z.  each,  inclusive  of  garden  walls,  and  those  on 
Pilmour  Farm  2221.  lOff.,  inclusive  of  garden  walls. 

If  we  take  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  cost  of 
erection  as  a  fair  rent  charge,  the  lar^e  sums  of  1^^ 
for  Hatton  houses  and  111.  2s.  6d.  for  Pilmour  stand  to 
be  paid  every  year  as  interest  on  expenditure. 

160.  This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  some- 
what diflBcnlt  question,  viz  :   the  value  to  be  attached 
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to  a  free  house  and  garden  to  labourers  who  pay  no 
rent  bat  receive  a  free  honse  and  garden  as  one  of  their 
conditions  of  engagement. 

On  the  Scotch  system  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
labourers'  cottages  go  as  an  integral  and  inseparable 
portion  of  the  farm.  The  better  the  cottages  the  more 
lettable  the  farm,  the  higher  the  class  of  tenants  that 
offer  for  it,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  greater 
the  rent  finally  obtained.  The  offering  tenant  well 
knows  that  when  the  cottage  accommodation  is  high 
class,  he  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  better  class  of 
labourers  (and  they  are  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  to 
the  employer)  to  come  to  him.  He  further  knows  that 
there  is  no  stronger  inducement  than  a  really  good  and 
commodious  cottage  to  a  good  labourer  to  remain 
where  he  is.  Within  recent  years  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  notoriety  in  Pifeshire,  a  matter  of  which  I 
have  had  abundance  of  testimony  from  labourers  them- 
selves, that  good  men  will  not  live  for  longer  than  they 
can  help  in  a  faulty  or  uncomfortable  house. 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  these 
days,  a  farm  in  the  better  parts  of  Scotland  is  pro- 
nounced almost  unlettable  unless  the  farm  buildings 
and  labourers*  cottages  are  in  very  good  repair,  and 
although  I  have  seen  many  instances  where  landlords 
had  to  lay  out  largo  suuls  of  money  on  farm  buildings 
and  cottages,  and  still  were  compelled  to  let  at  rents 
which  made  little  or  no  tangible  recompense  for  capital 
thus  sunk,  yet  it  remains  a  certainty  that  but  for  the 
expenditure  the  lands  would  have  probably  been 
branded  as  being  **  in  an  unlettable  condition  because 
of  bad  buildings  and  cottages,"  and  would  have  remained 
as  such. 

161.  Cottages  differ  so  widely  in  size,  character,  and 
condition,  that  it  would  be  obviously  incorrect  were 
we  to  attach  one  value  to  all.  A  new  house  well  built 
and  fully  furnished  with  modern  conveniences,  would 
be  better  value  to  a  labourer  at  71.  a  year  than  an  old 
tumbledown  house  at  21.  10«.  I  have  therefore  struck 
a  schedule  of  fair  values  according  to  the  class  to  which 
each  cottage  belongs. 

Class  1.  Very  old  houses  beyond  repair  I  consider 

worth  from  21.  to  21.  10«.  per  annum. 
Class  2.   Old    houses    requiring    thorough  repair  = 

2?.  10».  to  SI. 
Class  3.  Houses  from  25  to  18  years  old  =  U. 
Class  4.  Houses  recently  built  =  41. 10a.  to  61. 

Note. — These  figures  include  both  cottage  and 
garden. 

Class  2,  at  present  undergoing  repair  by  order  of 
the  county  oounoil,  I  should  consider  well  worth  Bl.  per 
annum  in  their  remodelled  form. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  cottages  occupied  by 
the  labourers  whose  wages  and  earnings  I  ascertained, 
belong  to  class  3,  and  4T.  is  charged  as  the  value  of  the 
perquisite  t6  them.  The  gardens  are  small,  those  I 
measured  varying  in  extent  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre. 

162.  As  indicating  the  number  of  labourers'  cottages 
attached  to  farms  in  this  district  of  Scotland,  I  have 
not  only  ascertained  how  many  houses  belonged  to  the 
farms  visited  by  me,  but  got  from  the  factors  of  two 
largo  estates  on  Fife  and  Clackmannan  full  particulars 
of  cottages  built  and  repaired  within  the  last  20  years. 
This  information  will  l)e  found  in  the  Appendix  under 
Letters  Al,  A2,  A3.  The  facts  there  brought  out  show 
how  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourerji'  houses. 

163.  'Ihe  manner  of  locating  labourers  in  cottages 
attached  to  farms  as  prevalent  in  Scotland,  is  some- 
times termed  the  "  farm  village  aysLera."  The  term  is, 
I  think,  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  have  not  had 
personal  experience  of  Scottish  agriculture. 

The  cottages  on  a  Scotch  farm  are  generally  placed 
in  rows.  On  a  large  farm  employing,  say,  eight  pairs 
of  horses,  there  will  probably  be  two  rows,  each  con- 
taining four  or  five  houses.  The  steward  ahd  shepherd 
frequently  occupy  either  separate  houses  or  a  block  of 
two  a  little  removed  from  those  of  the  ploughmen  and 
ordinary  labourers. 

One  rarely  sees  or  hears  of  a  shop  among  farm 
cottages,  and  I  take  it  that  to  constitute  a  village  there 
must  be  at  least  one  shop  present.  A  better  descrip- 
tion would  be: — "The  agricultural  labourers  live  in 
"  groups  or  rows  of  cottages  on  the  farms,  and  not  in 
**  villages  .or  hamlets  as  seen  in  many  parts  of 
"  England."" 
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164.  Labourers*  houses  are  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes*  walk  from  the  farm  stable.  But  for 
the  dislike  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  have  to 
children  running  about  the  steadings,  the  cottages 
would  doubtless  be  nearer  hand. 

With  very  fe^v  exceptions  the  cottages  on  a  farm  are 
occupied  by  the  labourers  belonging  to  that  farm.  I 
met  with  three  cases  near  Alloa,  and  heard  of  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  coalpits,  where  farm  cottages  were 
sublet  to  persons  other  than  farm  servants.  This  is 
explained  oy  the  fact  that  some  farmers  have  altered 
their  rotation  and  laid  a  portion  of  their  land  down  to 
grass.  They  have,  accordingly,  fewer  work  horses  and 
need  fewer  labourers. 

165.  On  two  farms  I  found  miners  in  occupation  of  Farm  cot- 
cottages  formerly  inhabited  by  ploughmen,   and    as  J^^iT^*'" 
these  numbered  four  on  a  farm  of  340  acres,  and  three  mioen, 
on  a  farm  of  350   acres,  I  inquired   into  the  causes 

which  rendered  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  sublet. 
The  explanation  was,  that  formerly  the  ploughmen 
were  all  married,  but  now  single  men  were  employed, 
and,  as  they  occupied  the  bothies,  there  was  no  need 
for  so  many  cottages.  The  tenants  also  stated  that 
the  cottages  were  of  such  inferior  description  that 
married  ploughmen  would  not  occupy  them.  Certainly 
these  houses  wore  bad,  but  it  surprised  me  to  find  that 
miners  accepted  as  good  enough  for  them  what  agri- 
cultural labourers  refused  to  occupy. 

166.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  farms  visited  by  me  General 
throughout  these  three    counties  were  well  supplied  supply  of 
with  cottages,  and  everywhere  I  saw  instances  or  land-  J^S«es. 
lords  replacing  old  and  inferior  houses  with  new  and 
suitable  dwellings. 

167.  Farm  servants  occupy  their  cottages  during  the  Tenure  of 
term  for  which  they  engage  to  their  employer.    No  ^***«««« 
formal  notice  to  quit  is  served  by  either  side,  it  beincr 
understood  that  when  a  master  does  not  "  speak  to '^ 

a  man,  ho  no  longer  requires  him,  and  he  must  leave 
at  the  next  term  day.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
servant  has  decided  upon  changing  his  place  he  informs 
his  master  to  that  effect,  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
stating  that  at  the  next  term  his  cottage  will  be  vacant. 
The  Ifikbourer  simply  occupies  his  cottage  as  a  condition 
of  his  engagement.  He  pays  neither  rent  nor  taxes, 
and  beyond  keeping  the  house  clean  and  respectable 
he  comes  under  no  obligations,  direcl  or  indirect,  to 
either  the  landlord  or  tenant. 

168.  This  entirely  depends  on  the  character  and  up-  Howla-^ 
bringing  of  the  housewife.   I  invariably  found,  that  the  J^JJj! 
houses  occupied  by  labourers  whose  wives  had  come  keptl****'* 
from  domestic  service  were  well  kept  and  even  taste- 
fully decorated.     A  few  cases  of  naturally  poor  and 
defective  houses  were  inspected,  where  thrifty,  tidy, 
superior  young  women,  really  had  succeeded  in  estab- 

lisning  comfort  and  snugness  to  a  larger  extent  than 
could  be  seen  in  some  newer  cottages  occupied  by 
families  unfamiliar  with  the  amenities  of  domestic  life. 
I  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  bearing  that  hous^ 
management  has  on  home  comfort  and  dpm^t^c 
contentedness,  that  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  numer- 
ous labourers'  cottages  concerning  which  conaplaints 
were  made  at  labourers'  meeting:?.  Many  of  their 
complaints  were  legitimate  and  well  founded,  but 
others  were  not  so. 

169.  At  Scotlandwell,  in  Kinross,  a  ploughman  held  Groundless 
forth  upQU  the  discomfort  and  want  of  accommodation  JSmrfLnt 
in  his  house,  and.  as  the  distance  was  small  I  deter- 
mined to  see  for  myself  how  the  case  really  stood.    I 

found  a  comparatively  new  block  of  two  houses,  one 
occupied  by  a  clean,  tidy,  married  woman,  and  the 
other  by  the  aggrieved  ploughman,  his  wife  and 
family.  There  were  three  rooms  in  each  house,  but 
whereas  in  the  one  instance  everything  was  in  its  place, 
and  the  family  accommodated  in  the  various  apart- 
ments, walls  nicely  papered,  and  plain  carpets  on  all 
the  floors,  in  the  other  all  the  beds  were  crowded  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  spare  rooms  used  as  a  coal  store 
and  lumber  room.  The  statement  that  the  bedrooms 
were  damp  I  dismissed  as  erroneous,  for  no  signs  of 
damp  couW  be  seen,  and  three  of  the  four  were  inside 
walls.  The  occupants  of  this  cottage  were  full  of 
grievances,  those  next  door  were  perfectly  con- 
tented, and  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  their 
house. 

170.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  refers  to  the  absence  Water 
of  a  water  supply  to    cottages  in  certain  localities,  supply  to 
Mr.  McLetchie,  in  the  same  matter,  states  that  in  many  ^***«**' 
cases  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  bring  a  water 
supply  to  farm  cottages.    No  doubt  there  are  sites  tO' 
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which  water  ooald  not,  without  considerable  expendi- 
tnre,  be  condncted,  but  there  are  others  at  present 
without  a  snpply  where  the  cost  would  be  trifling.  One 
good  instauce  was  pointed  out  where  the  supply  pipe  to 
the  farm  buildings  parsed  within  40  yards  of  a  row  of 
cottages,  while  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  carry  the 
whole  supply,  whether  for  drinking,  cooking  or  wash- 
ing purposes,  a  distance  of  consideraby  over  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

Defects  such  as  these  do  occur,  but,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense 
improrements  have  been  e fleeted  during  the  past  20 
years,  and  before  long,  every  house  in  Fife,  Clack- 
mannan, and  Kinross,  will  be  furnished  with  all  the 
requirements  of  domestic  comfort  and  utility. 

Y.    The  Botht  Ststbm. 

171.  There  is  no  matter  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  these  localities  of  greater  interest  to 
all  parties,  than  the  present  and  fature  of  the  bothy 
system.  Public  opinion  has  for  years  been  directed  to 
tne  impropriety  of  yonng  men  living  in  a  room  or  house 
by  themselves,  condemned  to  all  the  discomforts  and 
privations  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Dothy  and  bothy  life.  My  experience  of  Scottish 
agriculture  having  been  gained  in  a  county  where  no 
such  place  as  a  bothy  exists,  I  was  in  a  position  to 
contrast  the  sjstem  of  housing  young  men  without  th« 
presence  of  bothies  with  that  where  the  bothy  is  the 
recognised  custom  of  the  country. 

I  visited  between  45  and  50  of  these  places  during 
my  sojourn  in  Fife  district,  and  I  conversed  with  many 
bothy  men  in  their  own  rooms. 

172.  The  description  of  a  farm  bothy,  as  found  in  Dr. 
Nasmyth's  report  (Appendix  B.  1),  is  in  no  way  exagge- 
rated. Of  the  many  bothies  visited  by  me,  I  could  only 
trace  the  semblance  of  thorough  comfort  in  one,  and 
that  was  only  two  years  old,  and  specially  looked  after 
by  the  foreman's  wife,  who  cleaned  the  floors,  made 
the  beds,  and  tidied  up  the  fireplace  regularly  every 
morning. 

In  70  per  cent,  of  cases  I  found  the  men,  from  two  to 
four  in  number,  sleeping  in  the  kitchen,  two  in  each 
bed,  add  heedless  of  any  apartments  specially  provided 
for  the  purpose,  In  many  bothies  there  was  but  one 
apartment,  and  there  ihe  men  lived  night  and  day. 
The  beds  were  often  not  made  at  all.  Frequently  the 
bed  clothes  were  changed  only  once  in  two  months. 
Floors,  walls,  fireplace,  tables,  indeed  everything 
belonging  to  the  bothy  room,  were  begrimed  with  dirt. 

Bothy  men  on  commg  in  from  the  fields  frequently 
throw  themselves  into  bed  with  their  dirty  boots  on, 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  bed 
clothes.  In  fact,  from  what  I  saw  of  bothies  in  Fife, 
Kinross,  and  Clackmannan,  I  the  more  readily  support 
those  who  say  that  something  must  be  done  either  to 
improve  or  aoolish  the  system.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
young  men  themselves  to  take  up  housekeeping.  They 
soon  grow  used  to  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  amid 
confusion  and  dirt.  Situated  as  they  are  with  their 
own  cooking  to  do  and  very  little  time  to  do  it,  they  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied. 

173.  The  first  thing  required  is  a  better  building. 
A  proper  house  for  young  men  should  have  a  kitchen, 
with  separate  bedrooms  opening  ofl"  it.  Each  man 
would  then  occupy  his  own  dormitory. 

A  female  should  be  in  charge  of  the  bothy,  her  duties 
being  to  attend  to  the  house,  beds,  and  preparation  of 
meals.  The  bothy  men  should  pay  so  much  every  week 
or  month  for  the  woman's  services,  and  the  master  see 
that  she  does  her  work  properly. 

174.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  for  the  present 
disgusting  character  of  bothy  life  rests  with  farmers 
themselves.  They  take  little  or  no  interest  in  their 
bothies,  or  the  way  in  which  their  bothy  men  live  and 
behave.  Although  they  are  all  well  aware  of  the  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  places,  still  they  take  no 
steps  to  improve  matters.  So  long  as  the  men  turn 
up  to  work  and  do  not  cause  trouble  in  any  way,  they 
pay  no  heed  to  how  they  are  housed  and  fed. 

No  words  can  be  too  strong  in  condemnation  of  such 
unchristian  apathy,  and  to  it  I  largely  attribute  the 
discontented  and  unsatisfactory  spirit  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  masters  themselves  as  existing  among 
bothy  1 1  eii  as  a  class.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  P  A 
house  conspicuous  in  discomfort  cannot  be  a  real  home 
to  a  younu:  man  brongiit  up  in  the  ways  of  modern 
civilization,  and  when  there  is  no  real  home  comfort 
the  waywardness  of  youth  with  its  love  of  excitement 
and  change  is  certain  to  assume  an  intensified  form. 
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It  is  true  that  on  most  farms,  some  pretence  is  made 
in  '^doi^g  out"  the  bothy,  but  it  is  only  a  sham  and 
nothing  more.  My  opinion  agrees  entirely  w^th  that 
of  Dr.  Nasmyth  in  this  aspect  of  the  case.  Until  and 
unless  some  female  is  specially  appointed  to  daily 
clean  up  the  bothy,  and  the  farmer  or  his  wife  make 
it  their  business  to  see  that  it  is  regularly  a^id  thoroughly 
done,  no  appreciable  improvement  need  be  expected. 

175.  The  suggestion  to  attach  rooms  for  single  men 
to  labourers'  cottages  is  a  good  one,  and  if  carried 
out  would  not  only  lead  to  the  disuse  of  bothies 
properly  so  called,  but  bo  the  direct  means  of  altering 
the  homo  lives  and  habits  of  the  young  men  them- 
selves. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  bothies, 
that  the  sanitary  inspectors  must,  when  they  come  to 
deal  with  them,  conaemn  the  majority  in  these  three 
counties  as  insanitary  dwellings  and  unfitted  for  human 
habitation.  Anticipating  this  judirment,  I  would  the 
more  strongly  support  Dr.  Kasmyth's  proposal  to 
attach  extra  rooms  to  cottages  now  occupied  by  steady 
and  experienced  head  ploughmen,  and  the  placing  of 
the  young  men  under  their  care  and  supervision. 

There  would  no  doubt  be  some  difficulty  about  main- 
taining discipline  and  order  at  first-  Young  men 
accustomed  to  stay  out  late  at  night  would  probably 
object  to  be  checked,  but  graduaUy  the  thing  would 
right  itself. 

176.  In  some  few  instances,  large  farmers,  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  landlords,  have  done  away  with  bothies 
altogether.  What  unmarried  men  they  employ,  either 
board  with  the  resident  labourers  or  are  the  sons  of  the 
ploughmen  and  live  with  their  parents.  But  where 
this  was  the  case,  the  farm  cottages  were  of  recent 
construction  and  provided  with  extra  rooms.  These 
instances  of  the  bothy  superseded,  were  confined  to  the 
purely  a^icultural  portion  of  Fife.  There  I  found 
public  opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  some  different 
system,  and  considerable  progress  made  on  several 
estates  and  large  farms  in  the  abolition  of  bothies. 

177.  Small  farmers,  or  men  of  little  intellectual 
standing,  do  not  see  anything  against  the  bothy 
system.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  who  refused  to 
admit  the  drawbacks  and  hardships  of  bothy  life,  belong 
to  the  class  of  farmers  who  never  go  near  their  bothy, 
nor  care  in  the  slightest  how  their  bothy  men  live,  and 
these  men,  I  hold,  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  abomina- 
tions and  privations  which  must  be  admitted  are  leading 
features  of  most  bothies. 

The  argument  used  by  such  farmers  is,  that  although 
a  bothy  naay  be  a  filthy  place  and  a  bothy  man's  ifie 
one  of  discomfort,  still  the  young  men  like  it  and 
would  not  tiy  to  maintain  order  or  cleanliness,  no 
matter  what  incentive  were  oflfered.  With  this  argu- 
ment I  cannot  at  all  agree,  nor  can  I  find  in  it  any  justi- 
fication for  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

I  most  sincerely  join  with  others  whose  opinions  are 
of  weight,  in  hoping  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  m  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  the  bothy 
system  will  for  ever  have  disappeared. 

VI.  Gabdeks  and  Allotments. 

178.  All  farm  cottages  have  gardens  attached.    These  Oardeos. 
are  sometimes  in  rear,  sometimes  in  front,  and  some- 
times to  right  or  left  of  the  dwellings.    In  general, 
gardens  belonging  to  a  row  of   cot-houses    are   not 
separated  by  any  fence.     Each  cottar  has  his  plot,  and 

no  disputes  arise  as  to  landmarks. 

The  size  may  be  said  to  vary  from  200  to  500  square  '^«- 
yards.  Gardens  extending  to  one  rood  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
25  years  ago  for  the  following  reason.  Long  ago  there 
was  not  the  same  opening  for  the  families  of  die  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  obtain  employment  away  &om 
their  parents*  abode.  Facilities  for  reaching  labour 
centres  were  few  and  far  distant.  The  farm  servant, 
accordingly,  had  moie  persons  to  provide  with  food  and 
smaller  wages  to  buy  food  with.  The  value  of  a  garden 
was  no  small  matter  at  such  a  time,  and  there  were 
plenty  hands  to  cultivate  it. 

Of  late  this  has  changed.  Cottage  gardens  hove 
ceased  to  bear  much  importance.  There  are  no  idle 
hands,  no  lads  hanging  about  who  could  see  to  the 
digging  and  cultivation  of  a  large  garden.  The  labourer 
himself  returns  from  the  fields  a  tired  man,  indisposed 
at  any  time  of  year  to  tackle  the  tilling,  planting,  or 
weeding  of  a  large  garden. 

It  is  the  prevailing  custom  among  farmers  to  give 
part  payment  to  their  men  in  the  form  of  potatoes, 
either  in  bulk  or  in  the  drill.    The  labourer  does  not 
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look  to  the  produce  of  bis  garden  for  hiu  main  Bapi)ly, 
bnt  he  utilises  it  either  wholly  or  partly  for  growing 
cabb^^s,  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  sayoys,  or  curly  ^eens. 
A  plot  of  early  potatoes  such  as  ash-leaf  kidneys, 
American  early  rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  Flounders 
is  planted  in  spring,  and  these  are  used  until  the 
master's  field  crop  is  lifted  and  their  allowance  handed 
oyer. 

Some  labourers  attach  almost  no  importance  to  the 
presence  of  a  garden.  Many  a  case  came  under  my 
inspection  where  the  half  of  a  small  garden  was  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  neither  dug  nor  cropped.  The 
labourers  admitted  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
getting  farmyard  manure,  for  they  had  only  to  ask  for 
it  and  the  master  would  giye  it,  but  they  felt  the  w©rk 
of  "delving"  to  be  a  botheration,  and  they  appeared 
to  think  that  "the  game  was  not  worth  the  canale." 

In  this  district  there  are  few  men  who  could  be 
hired  to  di^  and  plant  a  labourer's  garden.  Thia  is  a 
common  thmg  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
but  the  men  available  for  such  purposes  are  as  a  rule 
casual  labourers  who  earn  their  livmg  by  "jobbing" 
from  place  to  place.  In  these  parts  of  Scotland  there 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  casual  labourers.  Whenever 
a  man  leaves  regular  service  in  the  country  he  makes 
for  a  town  or  a  railway,  never  entertaining  the  idea  of 
setting  up  as  a  jobbing  man. 

179.  Insufficient  attention  is  Ytaid  to  the  cultivation 
of  cottage  gardens.  Autumn  cultivation,  t.e.,  the  laying 
up  of  the  soil  to  the  winter  frost  is  neglected.  After 
the  removal  of  the  potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  the  land  lies 
undisturbed  till  spring,  when  it  is  manured  and  planted 
without  any  preliminary  operations.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opmion  as  to  the  attention  paid  to 
summer  weeding  and  hoeing,  but  from  information 
received  from  general  sources,  there  appears  to  be  a  want 
of  ener^  among  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  gardening. 

Whenever  I  heard  of  a  man  whose  garden  was  well 
kept  and  productive,  it  often  turned  out  to  be  the  wife 
who  did  the  work. 

I  had  good  testimony  to  the  influence  exercised  by  an 
active  and  thrifty  young  wife  from  a  ploughman  in 
Kinross,  whose  garden  was  very  nicely  laid  out  and 
evidently  well  cared  for.  He  told  me  that  his  wife 
made  it  her  business  to  hoe  the  crops  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  he  used  to  give  her  a  hand  just  *'for 
"  company's  sake  and  because  he  didna  like  to  be 
"  doing  nothing  when  she  was  working." 

180.  I  fear  there  are  too  few  wives  of  this  kind, 
hence  too  few  well  managed  cottage  gardens.  The 
system  upon  which  cottage  gardens  are  worked  can 
hardly  be  definitely  stated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  plot 
is  divided  into  two,  one-half  planted  with  potatoes,  the 
other   devoted   to    other  vegetables.     The  crops  are 

Elanted  time  about,  so  that  potatoes  occupy  the  same 
ind  every  second  year.  Bnt  some  labourers  divide  their 
gardens  into  three.  One-third  is  under  potatoes,  one- 
third  cabbages  and  onions,  and  one- third  fallow  for  a 
year. 

181.  Many  complaints  were  made  of  the  severe  con- 
sequences of  potato  disease  upon  the  crops  grown  in 
labourers*  gardens.  It  was  stated  by  farmers  as  well  as 
labourers  that  disease  often  destroyed  the  crops  in  these 
gardens  before  the  fields  showed  any  sympton  of  blight. 
This  we  can  easily  understand.  The  early  varieties 
planted  by  cottars  are  poor  resistors  of  disease.  The 
soil  is  '*  potato  sick,"  and  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  regular  change  of  seed. 

182.  I  was  somewhat  sarprised  by  the  absence  of 
*'  berry  bushes  "  in  the  cottage  ^rdens  of  these  three 
counties.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  many  of  the  resident 
labourers  have  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  in  their 
gardens,  the  fruit  from  which  is  used  to  make  jam.  I^ 
Fife  I  saw  very  little  of  this. 

One  could  hardly  expect  a  labourer  occupying  a  farm 
cottage  for  an  indefinite  term  to  plant  fruit  trees  or 
small  bushes  out  of  his  own  money,  but  knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  value  of  such  things  to  the  labouring  classes, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  ploughmen's  wives 
are  in  tho  habit  of  regularly  buying  jam  from  grocers, 
I  think  farmers  would  do  well  to  have  a  few  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  planted  in  their  gardens.  Little  attentions 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  seldom  return  unto  him 
void,  and  this  would  be  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of 
improving  the  circumstances  of  the  labourer,  and  pro- 
moting the  friendly  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between 
master  and  man. 
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183.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  garden,  many  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  express  the  opinion  that  their  gardens  are  net 
large  enough.  In  theory  this  may  possibly  be  true, 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  have  been  many  cases  in 
Fife,  Kinross,  and  Olackmannan  where  farmers  have 
ofiered  additional  ground,  and  whatever  manure  might 
be  required  to  enrich  the  soil  free  of  all  cha/rge,  and  the 
offer  been  declined. 

No  complaints  were  made  by  the  labourers  about  the 
smallness  of  their  gardens,  on  the  contrary  I  was  fre- 
quently told  by  the  men  themselves  that  what  they  had 
was  more  than  enough. 

184.  In  each  of  these  three  counties  I  found  specimens 
of  what  are  called  **  crofts  andpendioles."  At  KinneS" 
wood  and  ScoUandwell  m  Kvnrosa  the  householders  in  past 
years  almost  all  had  "  pendicles."  The  history  of  these 
pendicles,  as  detailed  to  me  at  a  labourers*  meeting  at 
Scotlandwell,  dates  back  many  years.  Both  of  these 
villages  were  formerly  seats  of  the  hand  loom  industry, 
and  to  persons  so  engaged,  the  possession  of  a  pendicle 
was  of  special  value.  Small  portions  of  land  were 
accordingly  allotted  to  such  persons  as  desired  them, 
in  extent  from  one  to  three  acres.  They  were  sold  to 
the  villagers  subject  to  a  feu  rent  of  it  per  acre  per 
annuni.  Subsequent  to  this,  a  considerable  area  of 
low-lying  moss  land  was  offered  rent  free  to  such  persons 
as  were  willing  to  re-claim  it.  By  the  making  of  a  large 
cut,  the  level  of  Loch  Leven  was  lowered  and  a  fall  for 
drainage  created,  which  made  the  reclamation  of  ad- 
jacent land,  formerly  liable  to  flood,  possible,  and  this 
land  was  placed  at  tne  disposal  of  the  weavers  of  those 
villages.  A  few  accepted  the  offer.  One  man  gave 
evidence  before  me  to  the  effect  that  he  had  a  house  in 
Scotlandwell,  three  arces  of  upland  besides  his  house, 
for  which  he  paid  rent  at  the  rate  of  IL  per  acre,  and 
12  acres  of  lowland  rent  free. 

But  the  pendicle  system  at  Kinneswood  has  died  out.   Decline  of 
and  at  Scotlandwell  it  is  gradually  dwindling  away.  handloDm 
The  hand  loom  has   not   competed    successfully  with  JSadicloi" 
the  inventions  of  modern  science,  and  the  pendicle 
system,  once  an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the 
weaver  of  these  villages,  has  fallen  into  disuse  and 
disfavour. 
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185.  The  opinion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Kinross 
was  that  allotments  were  useful  and  valuable  to 
shopkeepers,  railway  servants,  or  poor  men  living  in 
towns  and  without  gardens,  but  that  they  would  be  of 
no  use  to,  and  were  not  wanted  by,  farm  labourers  who 
occupied  cot-houses  and  had  potatoes  from  their  master 
and  a  small  garden  along  witn  their  cottages.  Without 
a  single  dissentient  voice  it  was  stated  that,  unless  the 
allotment  was  large  enough  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  at 
work  all  the  year  round,  it  would  be  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing.  Furthermore,  it  was  admitted  that  a  farm 
of  50  or  60  acres  (and  this  acreage  was  allowed  to  a  pair 
of  horses)  could  not  be  worked  or  stocked  without  a 
capital  of  3001.  or  3501.,  a  condition  with  which  no 
agricultural  labourer  could  comply.  The  more  the 
nuestion  of  allotments  was  discussed  in  the  county  of 
Kinross  the  stronger  the  opposition  grew.  Labourers 
openly  said,  that  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  render 
satisfactory  service  to  masters  when  interested  in  a 
small  farm  of  their  own.  They  are  perfectly  wide  awake 
to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  not  now  a  profl table  occu- 
pation, and  although  it  was  frequently  said  that  "  the 
**  farmers  would  do  better  if  they  employed  more 
"  labour,"  still  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  went  to 
prove  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  no  desire  to 
change  his  present  position  of  a  paid  servant  to  that  of 
a  peasant  holder  or  small  farmer. 

186.  In  Clackmannan  county  there  are  crofts  in  the  in  ciack- 
vicinity  of  Tulliebody,  but  these  are  in  the  hands  of  a  mannan. 
few  persons  who  reside  in  or  about  the  village  and  are 
engaged  in  trades  apart  from  agriculture.    One  youn^ 

man  attended  the  labourers'  meeting  at  Tulliebody  and 

gkve  useful  evidence  on  the  subject  of  small  holdings, 
is  father  had  40  acres  of  land,  but  the  larger  portion 
was  his  own  property.  Being  within  easy  distance  of 
Alloa  town  the  holding  might  almost  be  caUdd  a  market 
garden,  and  accordingly  not^  a  suitable  subject  for 
general  comparison.  However,  the  facts  brought  out 
all  went  to  show  that  the  persons  who  were  living  on 
the  profits  of  these  crofts  were  financially  not  so  well  off 
as  the  agricultural  labourers  pure  and  simple. 

is  no  demand  and  no  desire  No  desire 
The  views  of  the  labourers  ^*|i°*' 
were  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  and  the  arguments 
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lodged  ags&inBt  the  gaggestion  were  similar  to  those 
already  advanced  in  Kinross. 

167.  In^  Fife  the  s&me  reply  wai  made  to  the  question 
'*  Is  the  supply  of  allotments  adequate  to  the  demand  P  " 
**  We  don't  want  them,  they're  no  use."  *'  Nothing 
'*  under  50  or  60  acres  would  be ^f  any  benefit,  and  that 
•'  would  take  fiar-  more  money  to  stock  than  any 
*'  ploughman  has." 

188.  Close  to  Leuchars  there  are  pendicles.  Mr.  Flock- 
hart  (Appendix  D4)  stated  to  me  that  of  the  42  tenants  of 
Leuchars  pendicles  iwt  one  is  an  agricultural  labourer, 
nor  has  any  application  for  a  pendicle  been  made  by  an 
agricaltural  labourer.  About  three  years  ago  many 
applications  were  made  for  small  plots  near  Leuchars 
village,  but  the  applicants  were  either  shopkeepers,  mill 
workers,  or  railway  servants.  Mr.  Flockhart  pointed 
out  that  at  the  large  rents  g^veu  for  these  small  bits 
of  land,  landlords  would  be  only  too  glad  to  provide 
allotments,  but  except  among  townspeople  there  was  no 
desire  for  them. 

Most  of  the  pendicles  are  worked  on  the  basis  of  a 
six  course  rotation,  viz.,  oats,  fallow  crop,  wheat,  roots, 
barley,  hay.  But  two  white  crops  frequently  follow  one 
another,  and,  as  crofters  do  not  often  farm  highly,  the 
second  crop  is  generally  a  bad  one.  The  management 
of  these  small  patches  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  farming,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  crofts  in  general  is  very  wretched  when  com- 
pared with  the  larger  farms  in  the  district. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  small  holdings  here  and 
elsewhere,  I  fail  to  see  that  an  increase  in  their  number 
would  be  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  labourers.  Nor 
do  I  anticipate  any  immediate  alteration  in  the  views 
which  the  men  themselves  strongly  hold  upon  the 
subject. 

189.  The  labourer  resident  on  a  farm  either  receives 
a  stated  quantity  of  potatoes  or  so  manj  lineal  yards  of 
a  drill.  In  Fife  1,600  yards  is  the  quantity  usuallv  given, 
and  this,  where  28-inoh  drills  are  made,  is  1  rood  and  45 
yards. 

The  farmer  tills  and  manures  the  soil,  the  servant 
finds  his  own  seed  and  plants  it  in  the  drill  opened  by 
the  ploughman.  The  master  does  all  the  horse  work 
connected  with  the  after  culture  of  the  crop,  the  servant 
being  expected  to  attend  to  the  destruction  of  weeds  and 
hand  hoeing.  As  generally  happens,  the  servant  is 
relieved  of  this,  and  when  hoeing  his  own  crop  the 
master  has  his  men's  drills  done,  so  that  the  moulding 
up  may  be  completed  without  having  to  send  a  plough- 
man back  for  a  few  minutes*  work  on  drills  which  were 
late  of  being  cleaned. 

The  labourers'  wife  helps  herself  to  the  potatoes  in  her 
own  drills  as  she  requires  them,  and  in  October  the 
crop  is  harvested,  sometimes  by  the  master  ploughiug 
them  out,  and  the  lalK)urer's  wife  and  family  gathering 
them,  or  else  by  the  labourer  unearthing  them  with  a- 
fork  before  the  master  harvests  his  own.  The  produce 
of  the  servant's  potato  drill  is  carted  by  the  master, 
and  stored  either  beside  the  cottage  or  on  the  field. 
When  change  of  seed  is  required  the  farmer  often  lets 
his  men  have  some  of  his  own  at  a  low  price. 

190.  In  these  counties  only  stewards  and  shepherds 
have  cows,  and  said  cows  are  the  property  of  the  master. 
The  farmer  sets  apart  a  cow  for  the  man,  feeds  it  both 
summer  and  winter  along  with  his  own,  and  the  servant 
gets  all  the  milk.  The  wives  of  the  men  attend  to  the 
milking  both  night  and  morning.  When  a  calf  is  born 
it  is  reared  on  its  mother's  milk  for  a  fortnight  at  least, 
more  frequently  a  month,  when  the  master  takes  it  over. 
No  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  steward  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  milk.  At  Iiisch,  Mr.  Kay's  steward  gets 
the  full  use  of  two  fine  cows,  and  he  sells  milk,  not  only 
to  the  ploughmen  on  the  place  but  to  people  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kincardine. 

Many  masters  make  a  point  of  renewing  the  cow  when 
her  milk  begins  to  run  short.    Where  such  is  the  case 
the  value  of  the  perquisites  cannot  be  short  of  ISL  a 
year. 
How'theT  The  cow  pastures  or  "  gangs  "  are  generally  old  grass 

are  fed,  fields  with  trees  for  shade  and  shelter,   and  watered 

sammer  aad  either  by  a  stream  or  supplied  with  pump  water. 
^^  ''  In  winter  the  cows  are  housed  and  liberally  fed  with 

roots,  cake,  hay,  or  oat  straw.  The  men's  cows  are  fed 
on  similar  food  to  the  masters,  and  no  complaint  was 
made  to  me  on  the  subject.  The  sttwards  often 
admitted  th«t  they  had  the  best  cow  in  th«  byr«. 
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191.  On  most  farms  there   are    pigstyea  for  each       tm 
cottage,   and  the   labourers   keep    a   pig.     They   are     Aowca 
bought  as  "  shotts  "  from  two  to  three  months  old,  and    uSna. 
fed  from   spring  to  about  Christmas,  when  they   are   Lit— . 
slaughtered  and  cured  f6r  family  use.     No  brood  swine       ®'*<*^ 
are  permitted. 

In  some  places  pigs  arc  forbidden,  masters  suspecting 
men  of  taking  for  them  what  is  their  property. 

In  a  very  few  cases  masters  permit  their  men  to  keep 
hens,  but  the  labourers  seldom  avail  themselves  of  the 
liberty  unless  they  are  also  allowed  the  run  of  the 
steading  and  stackyard,  a  privilege  not  likely  to  be 
granted. 

Hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  skep  of  bees  is  to  be  seen  in  Beet, 
a  labourer's  garden. 

VII.  Benefit  Societies. 

192.  Benefit    societies    have    never    become    really  Notpopa. 
popular  in  these  localities,  and  few  of  the  agricultnitkl  ^• 
labourers  belong  to  any. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  has,  how- 
ever, a  large  membership,  and  in  ClaclonanDan  most 
of  the  farm  servants  insure  in  it.  A  payment  of  Id.  per 
week  or  4-8,  id.  per  annum  for  such  as  are  insured  in 
youth  entitles  the  parents  by  whom  the  premium  is 

?aid  to  receive  a  sum  of  9/.  17s.  at  death.  The 
rudential  is  a  registered  company. 
Some  few  labourers  are  members  of  the  Foresters 
Society,  but  the  fact  of  agricultural  servants  being 
engaged  by  the  year  and  paid  whether  at  work  or  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  sickness,  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  seek  the  benefit  of  societies. 

Co-operative  societies  have  greatly  extended  of  recent 
years,  and  in  every  town  in  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and 
Fife  a  branch  will  be  found.  Labourers*  wives  say  that 
the  articles  sold  by  the  societies  are  of  superior  quality, 
and  although  the  prices  charged  are  no  less  than  those 
of  other  shops,  still  a  bonus  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
financial  year,  which  is  greatly  appreciated. 


VIIT.  Trades  Unions  op  Agricultural  Laboxtrers. 

193.  The  Ploughman  B  Union  is  the  only  example  of  ThePJoojA- 
a  trades  union  which  exists  in  any  of  these  counties,  ™»?'« 
and  up  to  the  present  time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ^°"**** 
made  great  progi'ess. 

Among  the  steady  experienced  labourers  the  Plough- 
man's Union  is  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion. 
They  expressed  their  opinion  candidly  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  me.     From  what  I  learned  with  regard  to  luparpwei 
the  purposes  of  the  union,!  am  of  the  belief  that  it  S^"^ 


has    already    caused    mischief 
labourers  and  their  masters. 


between    agricultural 


jecU. 


The  objects  of  this  union  appear  to  be  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour,  introduce  holidays  as  rights  and  not 
privileges,  do  away  with  portions  of  the  farm  servant  s 
daily  routine  of  work,  abolish  yearly  and  half-yearly 
engagements,  alter  the  systems  of  payments,  and  all 
this  without  any  recompense  or  compensation  to  the 
employer.  The  doctrine  of  the  union  is,  I  think,  an 
extravagant  one.  The  farm  labourer  is  represented  as 
being  "oppressed"  by  his  employer,  and  subjected  to 
hardships  unknown  in  other  industries.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  leaders  of  the  union  appear  to  me  to  put  only 
one  side  of  the  question  berore  the  labouring  classes. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  the  employer  must  live  as  well 
as  the  employed.  And  from  what  was  stated  by  its 
adherents  at  labourers'  meetings,  there  is  too  much 
ignoring  of  tEe  fact  that  within  the  last  20  years  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  have  immensely  improved,  bis  earnings  in- 
creased, and  his  housing  undergone  a  marked  change 
for  the  better,  while  others  interested  in  land  have 
sorely  suff'ered. 

As  the  result  of  many  interesting  conversations  with 
supporters  of  the  union,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
while  in  some  points  their  endeavours  are  praise 'vorthy, 
in  the  main  they  are  calculated  to  spread  oissengion  and 
discontent  where  peace  and  contentment  at  present 
reign,  and  that  they  are  attempting  to  obtain  by  means 
of  agitation,  concessions  and  privileges  which  employers 
have  evinced  a  readiness  to  grant  de  sua  sponte  and 
without  pressure  from  without. 

194.  In  immediate  connexion  with  the  Ploughman's 
Union,  there  is  a  benefit  society  for  farm  labourers.    It 
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is  ftp  %dmirq,bloixi9fcitntion,  and  worthy  of.  support.  Its 
object  IS  similar  to  thai  brthe  Foresters  and  Oddfellows 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  system  of  management  as 
dOBdi-ibted  to  fee  by  local  secretaries  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desii^d. 

While  doubting  the  propriety  of  the  union  in  so  far 
as  it  ppdpbies  to  interfere  b^ftWefen  master  and  servant, 
and  stating  mj^^^ndid  opinion  thht  it  is  calculated  to 
c&tise  dfemptiob^and  dispate,  I  heartily  approve  of  that 
portion  of  the  ol^nisation  which  offers  to  the  labouring 
classes  the  advantages  of  a  benefit  society  on  reasonable 
terms. 

The  union  is  at  present  endeavouring  to  establish 
branches  in  Fifeahire.  How  far  it  may  succeed  remains 
to  be  seen.  Among  the  men  who  are  married  and  com- 
fortably settled,  I  do  not  think  it  will  grow  in  favour, 
but  it  may  gain  the  confidence  of  young  men  whose 
experience  is  limited  and  fancies  easily  tickled. 

195.  There  have  been  no  strikes  among  the  farm 
servants.  So  long  as  yearly  and  half-yearly  engage- 
ments prevail  and  piece-work  be  neglected,  strikes  can 
hardly  be  anticipated.  Of  late  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  has  been  steadily  failing,  while  wages  have  not 
followed  a  similar  course.  There  has,  therefbre,  been 
no  opportunity  nor  cause  for  strikes. 

IX.  Genbkal  Relations  between  Employee  and 
Employed. 

196.  Although  the  relations  between  master  and  man 
are  often  far  from  being  of  so  friendly  a  nature  as  once 
existed,  still  I  do  not  think  that  everywhere  a  bad 
feeling  exists.  There  are  certainly  disputed  points 
and  many  occasions  where  differences  of  opinion  arise 
to  disturb  the  union  of  heart  and  interest  which  should 
be  a  leading  feature  in  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employed,  but  among  the  better  class  of  labourers 
and  farmers  I  always  found  unmistak cable  evidence  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendly  sympathy. 

The  intelligent  farmer  recognises  that  agriculture 
cannot  now  be  conducted  on  the  old  lines  of  30  years 
ago.  He  accepts  with  comparative  resignation  the  fact 
that  the  labourer's  position  and  entitlements  are  very 
different  now  to  what  they  were,  and  in  spite  of  the 
straits  in  which  they  themselves  were  placed,  I  found 
numerous  instances  of  masters  bearing  testimony  to  the 
high  character  of  their  employees.  It  was  frequently 
said  "  the  labourers  are  good  enough  men  if  they  are 
**  let  alone,  but  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
**  carried  away  with  the  absurd  ideas  that  agitators 
"  and  newspapers  trade  upon,  they  become  unsatis- 
"  factory  and  difficult  to  manage." 

As  has  already  been  stated,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  master.  Some  hard  up  farmers 
expect  more  from  their  men  than  the  men  are  prepared 
to  give.  It  so  happens  that  many  of  the  farmers  who 
complained  most,  held  land  near  competing  industries, 
such  as  coalpits  and  factory  towns,  and  there  a  rest- 
less and  discontented  spirit  pervades  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

197.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  among  the 
younger  men,  a  careless  spirit  exists.  Their  hearts  are 
not  in  their  work.  Farm  labour  is  regarded  by  them 
as  being  aoBoething  of  a  low  type.  They  long  for  town 
life,  and  make  no  concealment  of  their  love  for  spending 
several  nights  in  the  week  about  the  town.  This  is 
especially  true  of  bothy  men,  many  of  whom  told  me 
that  they  preferred  bothy  life  to  living  with  their 
parents,  simply  because  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  enjoying  themselves  after  working  hours.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  expect  that  masters 
should  exhibit  implicit  confidence  in  their  men. 

198.  On  all  sides  masters  complained  of  the  difficclty 
in  getting  men  to  stay  for  a  second  year  or  even  half 
year.  For  no  other  reason  than  the  love  of  shifting 
about,  the  unmarried  men  will  leave  one  farm  and  go 
to  another.  Even  among  married  men  the  love  of 
changing  places  prevails  to  an  extent  not  easily  under- 
stood. One  would  think  thai  a  married  man  would 
hesitate  before  leaving  a  situation  and  a  master  against 
whom  he  had  no  complaint  and  going  to  another  place 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  But  the  labourers  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it,  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
forced  to  flit  by  their  wives. 

Numerous  examples  were  related  to  me  of  ploughmen 
throwing  up  good  situations  and  going  to  inferior 
cottages  on  another  farm,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
wife's  unwillingness  to  remain  beside  some  other  man's 


wife.  ,,They  b^gin  by  .b^ing  vwygrqat, friend*,  then  b.-i. 

petty  jealousies  either  with  reference  to  their  husbands  kSbobb 

or  children  arise,  and.  finally  open  warfare  ensues.    One  akd   * 

or  other  must,  flit,  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  Cl4^ck- 

wives  volunteer  to  flit  regardless  of  consequences,  and  ^^^^^' 
blind  to  the  weal  and  happiness  of  their  husband  and 
family* 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  husband's  authority  should 
deter  a  quarrelsome  and  shifty  wife,  and  no  doubt  in 
some  cases  it  does,  but  whenever  one  hears  of  a  *'  decent 
steady  man  with  a  besom  of  a  wife"  it  invariably 
follows  that  the  unlbrtunate  man  is  dragged  from  farm 
to  farm,  ev(T  seeking  rest  and  quietness,  but  finding 
none. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  this  phase  of  the 
labourer's  life,  because  although  farmers  are  well 
aware  of  the  causes  which  frequently  give  rise  to 
Sittings,  yet  they  complain,  and  justly  complain,  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  habit  prevails  has  damaged  the 
friendly  feeling  which  would  otherwise  exist. 

But  there  are  many  instances  of  ploughmen  who  flit  Cases  wbero 
every  ter?n  much  against  the  inclination  of  their  wives,   iji^jj^jjono 
Such  men  can  give  no  reason  for  the  habit.     If  asked  are  to 
**  what  is  your  object  in  leaving  a  situation  against  blame. 
**  which  you  have  nothing  to  say,"  they  will  reply  **  I 
"  dinna  ken,  I  was  getting  tired   of  the  place  and 
**  thought  I  might  better  myself." 

Looking  at  it  impartially,  I  think  masters  are  suffering 
no  small  lo^s  and  inconvenience  from  the  fashion  of 
periodical  flittings,  and  I  was  assured  by  many  that 
there  was  no  inducement  to  employers  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  their  men,  because  **no 
*'  matter  what  you  did  for  them  they  were  off  at  the 
**  next  term  day."  Servants  who  fall  into  the  habit  of 
changing  masters  every  year,  take  no  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  farm  to  which  they  are  temporarily 
attached,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  farmers  are 
fully  justified  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
behaviour  of  the  contented  laboiirer  of  20  years  ago 
and  the  unsettled  shifty  man  of  present  times,  which 
comparison  is  unfavourable  to  the  latter  individual. 
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199.  On  the  fine  farms  of  Fifeshire,  where  agriculture 
is  the  leading  industry  and  factoiy  towns  at  a  distance, 
complaints  on  this  score  are  less  frequent  than  in  ihe 
minmg  districts.  Here  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant  are  more  satisfactory,  and  the  consequences 
of  a  better  feeling  reveal  themselves  in  various  ways. 

Firstly.  The  wages  are  higher.  Secondly,  The 
cottages  are  better  furnished  and  better  kept.  Thirdhf. 
The  labourers  are  more  efficient  servants;  and  lastly 
there  is  more  give  and  take  and  fewer  disputes  and 
fallings  out  between  the  farmer  and  his  men. 

In  some  parts  of  Fife  the  bothy  system,  which  is 
inseparably  connected  with  an  unsettled  life,  has  been 
superseded,  and  the  desire  of  labourers  to  get  cottages 
where  they  may  settle  down  for  a  term  of  years  is 
heartily  reciprocated  by  their  masters. 

In  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  and  the  mining  districts 
of  Fife,  the  mind  of  the  labourer  dwells  not  on  **  settling 
down"  but  on  **  rising  up."  And  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  truly  cordial  feeling  between 
man  and  master. 

200.  A  great  deal  was  said  to  me  about  the  sulky  Sulky  spirit 
behaviour  of  the  men,  and  the  grudging  spirit  displayed  i^5^w.^as 
at  times  of  unusual  importance.  admitted  by 

The  complaints  of  fa:  mers  were  verified  by  some  of  B^«^®^ 
the  grieves  whose  opinions  I  sought.  Many  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  this  showed  itself  were  quoted  to 
me.  Oncj  in  particular  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  appears 
that  many  ploughmen  ratlier  than  work  10  minutes 
after  *' loosmg  time"  will  leave  a  small  comer  of  a 
field  unharrowed  or  unploughed.  They  say  they  are 
**  paid  to  work  till  6  o'clock  and  no  longer."  Now,  it 
is  known  to  the  men  that  the  few  minutes  required  to 
finish  the  field  is  not  much  to  them  but  a  great  deal  to 
their  master.  Did  they  finish  the  job  there  and  then, 
no  going  back  would  be  required  next  day  and  much 
time  saved  to  the  master.  Moreover,  they  are  well 
aware  that  in  return  for  the  obligation  the  farmer  is 
ever  willing  to  give  as  much  as  ne  got.  From  many 
quarters  I  heard  of  this  hard  and  fast  line,  and  as  it  is 
of  comparatively  recent  adoption,  employers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  attaching  to  it  a  significance  over  and  above 
the  mere  value  of  the  work  itself.  As  in  other  things, 
I  heard  more  complaints  of  this  in  district*  whero 
agriculture  Was  of  secondary  importance  than  in  east 
or  mid  Fife. 
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201.  Farmers,  as  a  rale,  experience  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  labonr  performed  by  their  men. 
Many,  indeed,  saj  that  the  men  of  to-day  neither  work 
so  well  nor  bo  dilieently  as  of  old.  They  perceive  a 
growing  feeling  of  independence,  which  they  say  is  of 
recent  origin  and  calculated  to  still  further  increase 
under  the  tuition  of  certain  newspapers  and  unions. 

They  are  eje  witnesses  to  the  drifting  away  to  towns 
of  the  superior  men  and  women  and  the  remaining  in 
the  country  of  the  worst  members  of  families.  All 
these  things  happening  while  the  profits  of  farming 
are  receding,  yet  the  wages  of  the  labourer  increasing, 
tend  to  excite  suspicion  and  create  distrust,  and  m 
those  localities  where  the  labourers  come  in  contact 
with  the  miners  or  townspeople,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  relations  between  farmers  and  their  labourers 
are  strained. 

202.  And  yet  amid  it  all  I  ever  heard  the  farmers 
speaking  in  kindly  terms  of  their  men.  Although 
there  were  numerous  occasions  whore  bad  treatment 
by  the  men  were  referred  to,  it  was  always  accom- 
panied by  some  explanation  or  excuse  for  the  men.  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  if  only  the  men  would  cease 
from  changing  about,  give  up  trailing  away  night  after 
night  to  towns,  take  an  interest  in  their  work  and  show 
their  sympathy  with  their  masters  in  these  adverse 
times,  the  old  affection  and  the  old  friendly  feeling 
would  revive.  **  Poor  chaps,  they  are  led  away  and 
don*t  know  what  they  want,"  was  often  said  lo  me. 
Although  the  employer  realises  the  fact  that  farm 
wages  are  disproportionate  to  farming  profit,  still  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  thinks  the  less  of  the  labourer  on 
that  account. 

203.  Were  I  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
labourer  regards  his  master  from  the  evidence 
occAsionally  given  at  labourers*  meetings,  I  should  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves. Unhappily  there  are  in  many  parts  of  these 
three  counties  certain  individuals  at  enmity  with 
masters  as  a  class,  and  these  were  always  ready  to 
condemn  wholesale  farmers,  factors,  and  landlords. 
At  one  of  my  meetings  in  Kinross,  farmers  were  said  to 
be  *'a  bad  lot  all  over  and  living  by  oppressing  their 
servants."  Statements  of  this  character  invaiiably 
come  from  persons  whose  histories  do  not  bear  strict 
investigation.  For  example,  the  man  who  called  all 
farmers  "  a  bad  lot,"  was  discovered  to  be  an  inveterate 
idler  who  only  worked  at  odd  times,  and  had  been 
almost  a  vagrant  for  six  years. 

Bothy  men  are  also  given  to  make  general  accusa- 
tions, which,  when  traced  back,  point  to  their  own  loose 
manner  of  life. 

One  large  farmer  in  Fife  described  the  treatment  he 
received  from  his  own  bothy  men  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  a  master  must  be  prepared  for  if  he  tried  to  do 
his  duty.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  anxious  to 
assist  his  bothy  men  to  a  comfortable  mode  of  life,  and 
he  used  to  make  frequent  visits  w)  see  that  the  bothy 
was  clean  and  the  beds  made  by  the  woman  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  bothy  men  evidently  resented 
this  course,  for  seeing  him  go  into  the  room  one  day, 
they  locked  him  in,  and  when  letting  him  out  after  an 
hour  and  a  half's  confinement  they  informed  him  that 
he  had  no  right  to  go  there,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
cease  from  meddling  in  their  affairs,  they  would  leave 
his  service. 

But  the  statements  made  by  discontented  men  at 
public  meetings  must  not  be  taken  as  true  indications 
of  the  feeling  of  servants  towards  their  masteis.  Any 
wild  expressions  of  distrust  and  dislike  should  be,  and, 
so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  were,  thoroughly  examined 
before  any  value  was  attached  to  them. 

revie^of  ^^-  ^^  .*^^®  whole  the  agricultural  labourers  are  not 

the  relations  as  a  class  ill  disposed  towards  their  masters.  To  say 
between  that  they  are  as  a  class  well  disposed,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  incorrect,  for  numerous  grievances  were  sub- 
mitted to  me,  each  and  all  of  which  shall  be  referred  to 
in  subsequent  paragraphs,  and  the  very  presence  of 
which  betrays  the  existence  of  a  feeling  far  from 
friendly  or  warm.  Here  again  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  three  sub-divisions  included  in  this 
report.  In  the  agricultural  division  of  Fife,  and  on 
the  larger  farms  throughout  the  three  counties,  the 
labourers  spoke  in  kindly  language  of  their  employers. 
Although,  all  over  the  district  they  have  some  demands 
to  make,  still  it  was  easily  seen  that  at  heart  they  had 
nothing  serious  to  say  against  their  employers,  and  in 
private  conversation  there  was  a  very  different  story 
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told  to  that  which  one  heard  from  80  or  90  in  a  school- 
room. 

Wherever  the  cottages  are  good  and  the  wage  fair, 
married  men  are  quite  attached  to  their  master's  in- 
terest and  a  cordial  relationship  is  maintained. 

Wherever  the  cottages  are  bad  and  the  farmer  in 
poor  circumstances,  the  men  are  discontented  and  rest- 
less, and  only  too  ready  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  un- 
happy condition  at  the  door  of  the  farmer. 

With  respect  to  unmarried  men,  the  relationship 
between  them  and  their  masters  is  distinctly  strained. 
And  there  is  no  wonder.  Between  men  who  live  in  the 
manner  described  in  connexion  with  the  bothy,  and  the 
master  who  suffers  from  their  habits  of  change  and  un- 
punotuality,  real  confidence  cannot  exist,  nor  does  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  good  many  masters  and  men  are 
pulling  against  one  another  at  present.  Frequently 
farmers  would  say  **  there's  something  wrong  with  the 
men,  but  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  what  it  is.*'  This 
IgeujBrally  found,  on  (TOss-examination,  referred  to  un- 
married men. 

205.  Certainly  the  behaviour  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  thjB  matter  of  engagements  is  most  improper  and 
unfair.  If  things  continue  as  at  present,  i^rmers  in 
some  localities  will  be  compelled  to  combine  for  self 
protection.    The  grievance  consists  in  this  : 

Farm  servants  in  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  are 
engaged  at  the  hiring  markets  held  between  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  November.  The  term  day  is 
now  November  28th.  It  has  become  a  frequent  habit 
among  servants,  and  especially  single  men,  to  ignore 
engagements  made  and  duly  executed  acoordLig  to 
custom. 

A  man  will  engage  himself  to  a  farmer  at  Kinross 
Market  on  the  4th  Monday  of  July,  accept  "  arles,"  and, 
probably  before  the  day  is  over,  go  and  engage  himself 
to  a  second  master,  again  receiving  arles.  I  heard  of 
several  instances  where  the  arles  were  returned  by  post, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  pocketed. 

During  the  long  interval  between  hiring  market  and 
term  day,  an  unscrupulous  servant  may  engage  and  re- 
engage, to  farmer  after  farmer.  One  person  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  **  fee'd  **  by  five  farmers  in  one 
day,  and  in  the  end  he  refused  to  **  go  home  **  to  any  of 
them. 

The  men  have  discovered  that  farmers  have  no 
effective  redress  against  them,  and  every  year  the  habit 
is  spreading.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
Act,  the  servant  who  committed  a  wilful  breach  of 
engagement  was  liable  to  imprisonment,  but  now  there 
is  no  such  deterrent.  I  heard  of  some  married  men 
refusing  to  enter  upon  service  because  the  cottages 
were  not  as  good  as  they  expected.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  long  after  the  hiring  market,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  ;that  the  farmers  were  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  lost  their  men  and  being  unable  to 
get  others  to  suit. 

It  was  stated  to  me  by  farmers  in  every  part  of  this 
district  that  "no  master  could  be  certain  of  a  farm 
labourer  coming  home."  On  28th  November  1892, 
I  happened  to  be  in  Clackmannan,  and,  when  look- 
ing for  information  upon  this  point,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  engaged  a  young  man  at  Falkirk  and 
given  him  6«.  as  arles,  but  from  what  he  had  sub- 
sequently heard  he  was  afraid  he  had  seen  the  last  of 
him.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  gentleman  called  to 
say  that  the  servant  never  came  and  he  must  advertise 
for  another  man. 

If  servants  would  even  intimate  to  farmers  their  in- 
tention to  look  out  for  another  situation  the  position 
would  hardly  be  so  awkward,  but  no  such  intimation  is 
given,  and  the  unfortunate  master  remains  in  the  dark 
until  the  term  day,  when  the  servant  either  arrives  or 
does  not  arrive,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  labourers  themselves  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
breaches  of  engagement  are  common  now,  and  the 
more  experienced  and  intelligent,  invariably  express 
their  disapproval  of  such  conduct,  but  among  the 
younger  men  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  since  the  law 
allows  them  to  •'  better  themselves "  without  fear  of 
punishment,  it  matters  not  how  the  farmer  fares. 

The  whole  question  appeared  to  be  of  so  great  im- 
portance, and  so  numerous  and  clear  were  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  me  by  employers  in  every  pwt  of 
the  district,  that  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Davidson, 
solicitor,  Cupar-Fife,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what, 
if  any,  steps  had  been  taken  by  employers  to  protect 
themselves,  Subsequently,  I  stated  the  case  to  Mr. 
Tait,  advocate,  of  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  his  opinion 
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in  writing.    This  opinion    ia    i)rinted    in   extenao    in 
Appendix  B3. 

207.  Mr.  Tait's  statement  indicates  that  were  the  law 
BO  altered  as  to  revive  the  position  of  master  and  servant 
as  it  existed  previons  to  the  passing  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
Act,  the  agi-icultural  labourer  coald  no  longer  carry  on 
this  dishonest  system  of  breaking  engagements  with 
impunity,  and  I  would  merely  add,  as  the  result  of  my 
own  investigation  into  what  is  actually  taking  place, 
that  some  prompt  and  decisive  legislation  is  required 
to  put  an  end  to  this  growing  misdemeanour. 

Were  it  but  felt  that  a  person  could  not  wilfully 
break  his  engagement  or  deliberately  throw  it  aside  to 
Buiu  his  own  likings,  without  rendering  himself  liable 
.  to  punishment,  the  evil  habit  would  quickly  disappear. 
At  present  the  law  possesses  no  terror  for  such  as  be 
dishonestly  disposed,  and  it  is  too  apparent  that  these 
individuals  are  an  increasing  body. 

With  this  exception  employers  laid  no  other  grievance 
before  me,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  if  some  check 
were  put  upon  wilful  breaches  of  engagement  the 
relationship  between  the  two  classes  would  be  much 
improved. 

208.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  at  hiring  time  in  these 
counties  no  form  of  agreement  is  in  use.  Everything 
is  verbal,  and  although  at  times  a  note  is  taken  bjr  the 
farmer  of  the  various  items  of  wages  and  perquisites 
agreed  upon,  no  record  is  taken  by  or  given  to  the 
labourer.  This,  I  think,  requires  alteration,  for  many 
instances  were  related  to  me  of  masters  and  men  sub* 
sequently  differing  not  only  as  to  the  wages  agreed 
upon,  but  the  work  to  be  performed.  Farmers,  when 
the  matter  is  quietly  brougnt  before  them,  are  ready  to 
admit  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  present  custom,  and 
the  labourers  invariably  expressed  themselves  as  pre- 
pared to  support  the  introduction  of  stamped  forms  of 
agreement.  Were  some  alteration  made  in  the  laws 
wnich  apply  to  employers  and  employees,  it  would 
probably  follow  that  verbal  contracts  would  be  super- 
seded by  written,  signed,  and  stamped  documents.  The 
great  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  course  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

X.  LABOtmEEs*  Gribvakces. 

At  the  various  public  meetings  of  hondfide  agricul- 
tural labourers  held  by  me,  objections  were  lodged 
against  certain  practices  now  usual,  and  suggestions 
made  to  introduce  new  methods  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  district. 

209.  Objection  was  freely  expressed  against  the 
stabling  up  of  work  horses  at  8  p.m.  The  men  com- 
plain that  in  winter  they  must  return  to  the  stable  from 
their  homes,  and  that  this  is  a  hardship  to  them.  They 
contend  that  the  horses  could  be  well  groomed  and  fed 
on  their  return  from  work,  say  from  4.30  to  5.33,  and 
that  if  that  were  done  they  would  have  the  evenings  to 
themselves.  They  admit  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
horses  some  one  should  look  through  them'  at  8,  but 
they  say  it  is  no  advantage  to  defer  the  grooming  till 
that  hour.  They  would  not  object  to  taking  turn  about 
to  go  round  the  horses  in  company  with  the  master  or 
farm  steward. 

Some  masters  have  of  their  own  accord  abolished  the 
8  o'clock  hour,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Others  have  abolished  it  altogether,  while  the 
older  and  more  experienced  farmers  of  Fife  keep  it  up, 
and  are  strongly  opposed  to  making  any  alteration. 

My  own  experience  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
although  farm  horses  should  not  bo  watered  or  fed 
immediately  on  return  from  the  plough,  still  there  is 
no  pronounced  advantage  in  deferring  the  evening 
grooming  or  ration  till  8  o'clock. 

Some  masters  say  that  the  mud  in  wet  when  the 
horses  come  in,  and  that  to  attempt  to  clean  them  then 
is  only  making  a  sham  of  what  ought  to  be  a  reality. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  even  at  8  o'clock  the  horse  which  was 
ungroomable  at  5.30  is  still  in  the  same  condition. 

This  I  have  observed  in  the  case  of  my  own  horses, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  what  was  stated  by  the  farmers 
who  have  had  several  years  of  experience  with  an 
earlier  stable  hour,  that  in  winter  horses  can  be  best 

§  roomed  in  the  morning  when  the  mud  is  thoroughly 
ry. 

As  a  compromise  I  suggested  to  farmers  that  the 
8  o'clock  hour  might  be  changed  to  a  6  o'clock  hour  all 
the  year  round.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  hardship  on  a 
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plou^mian  to  have  to  leave  his  fireside  on  a  cold,  wet       B.— i. 
winter  night,  pull  on  his  boots,  and  trudge  away  to     xn/l^ 
stables  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  all  to  do  some         axd 
work  which   is  of  no  practical  use  or  value  to  his       Clack- 
employer.    I  think  farmers  as  a  whole  are  willing  to     ^*!!!L^*' 
admit  that  this  grievance  might  be,  if  not  entirely  sionerand 
removed,   at  least  mitigated,  and    at  a    meeting    of  ?fenerally 
employers  we  agreed  that  the  mutual  interest  of  farmer  *pp"*v®^ 
ana  ploughman  would  be  served  by  ; — 

"Suppering  and  doing  up  of  horses  one  hour  after 
their  return  from  work,  but  never  before  6  p.m." 

In  summer  the  horses  are  mostly  tamed  out  to  grass 
at  night,  and  masters  do  not  as  a  rule  ask  ploughmen 
to  stay  longer  about  the  stable  than  is  neoes{>ary  for 
the  horses  to  eat  their  evening  feed  of  oats. 

The  alteration  above  suggested  would  make  no 
difference  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  ploughman 
would  get  home  once  and  for  all,  and  the  having  to 
turn  out  at  a  late  hour  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  many  farmers  have 
adopted  hours  similar  to  those  indicated  by  mv  sugges- 
tion, nor  have  they  suffered  by  so  doing.  There  is  no 
reason  why  others  still  holding  out  should  not  meet 
the  men  in  the  same  way,  for  undoubtedly  the  8  o'clock 
hour  is  a  great  hardship  on  farm  servants. 

210.  On  some  farms  the  ploughmen  are  expected  to  Ploughmen 
assist  the  cattleman  in  his  morning  work.    In  winter  ^^lefn^i's^ 
between  5.30  or  6  a.m.   and  daylight,  they  remove  work  before 
the  manure  and  soiled  litter  from  the  byres,  either  by  yoking  time. 
barrow  or  fork,  before  going  to  horse  work.    This  is 

felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  ploughmen  so  treated, 

If  a  master  insists  upon  a  person  engaged  expressly 
to  look  after  horses  and  nothing  else,  undertaking  a 
cattleman's  work  in  addition,  he  is,  I  think,  acting 
wrongly,  but  if  the  terms  of  engagement  bind  the 
ploughman  to  clean  out  the  byre  in  winter  mornings, 
the  servant  is  himself  a  party  to  the  act,  and  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  ploughmen  either  distinctly  agree  to  do  this 
extra  work  in  consideration  for  the  short  winter  days, 
or  they  go  to  a  farm  prepared  to  follow  the  custom  of 
that  farm. 

Several  ploughmen  declared  that  their  masters  did 
not  mention  cleaning  out  byres  at  the  time  of  hiring, 
et  directed  them  to  do  so  on  entering  upon  service. 
"*he  masters  say  the  reverse.  In  the  absence  of  any 
written  agreement,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  is  right 
and  who  wrong.  No  such  misunderstanding  could 
take  place  were  Mr.  Tait's  recommendation  to  have 
all  engagements  in  writing  to  be  made  law  and  become 
custom. 

211.  When  the  horses  are  fed  on  grass  in  the  stables 
in  summer,  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  the  ploughmen 
to  adjourn  at  5  a.m.  to  the  field  and  mow,  gather,  and 
cart  what  grass  is  required  for  the  day.  The  men 
otject  to  this,  giving  as  their  reason  that  it  is  a  wet 
job,  and  often  leads  to  damp  stockings  and  consequent 
colds.  Moreover,  they  say  that  the  farmer  has  no 
right  to  make  them  find  or  bring  in  the  food  for  two 
horses  at  unreasonable  hours.  They  would  have  him 
send  an  '*  orra  man  "  to  the  field  and  relieve  them  of 
the  work.  Masters  hold  that  it  is  part  of  the  plough- 
man's duty  to  cut  grass  for  horses  in  summer,  and  that 
they  are  only  following  a  custom  which  has  existed  for 
generations.  If  grass  were  a  material  which  might  be 
kept  for  12  hours  in  good  preservation  in  its  green 
state,  some  way  might  be  discovered  for  either  relieving 
ploughmen  of  this  job  or  of  rendering  it  less  irksome. 
But  green  grass  rapidly  ferments  when  thrown  to- 
gether or  bleaches  if  left  in  the  swathe.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  horses  that  the  grass  should  be  given 
fi-eshly  cut  and  full  of  moisture,  and  as  no  suggestion 
was  made  by  either  master  or  servant,  and  no  plan 
occurred  to  me  by  which  ploughmen  might  be  relieved 
of  this  work  without  the  horses  suffering,  I  see  no 
reason  for  advocating  a  change  of  custom. 

212.  Farm  servants  complain  that  they  have  not 
enough  holidays.  At  present  there  are  three  days  in 
the  year  regarded  as  **  statutory "  holidays,  and  in 
addition  to  them  the  men  get  days  to  themselves,  when 
there  is  nothing  urgent  going  on.  These  extra  days  the 
farmer  gives  or  withholds  at  will.  It  may  be  said  that 
over  and  above  the  statutory  holidays  at  least  three 
days  are  given  for  relaxation  and  recreation  entirely 
out  of  the  good  will  of  the  employer.  The  labourers 
admit  this,  but  they  object  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
for  holidays  which  may  be  refused,  demanding  on  the 
contrary  holidays  at  stated  periods  as  their  right. 
They  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  half  holiday 
every  week.    In  some  instances  a  half  holiday  every 
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fortnight  was  mentioned.  These  holidays,  along  with 
the  three  now  called  statutory,  the  men  wish  to  have  as 
rights  beyond  doubt  or  dispute.  Moreover,  they  claim 
to  be  paid  for  all  holidays  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  working  days.  As  things  exist  at 
present,  the  farmer  pays  for  at  the  lowest  estimate  six 
days  a  year  during  which  no  work,  whether  by  man  or 
horse,  is  done.  This  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
tax  upon  his  liberality  and  good  will,  but  once  allow  a 
weekly  half  holiday,  and  you  create  26  new  holidays, 
which,  added  to  the  three  statutory  days,  makes  a  grand 
total  of  29  whole  holidays. 

When  ploughmen  are  away  the  farm  horses  stand 
idle,  a  weekly  half  holiday  therefore  means  29  days 
of  horses,  men,  and  women  lost  to  the  employer.  To  a 
farmer  of  400  acres  in  Fife  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
29  days  at  5/.  per  day  =  145 i. 

If  the  labourers  were  prepared  to  forego  their  wages 
when  not  at  work,  and  in  return  for  these  holidays,  the 
advisability  or  feasibility  of  the  matter  might  be  con- 
sidered, but  there  is  no  such  proposal,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  demand  for  such  a  serious  amendment  of 
habit  and  custom  does  not, in  its  present  form,  come  within 
the  range  of  practical  solution.  The  labourers  in  express- 
ing their  wisnes  and  expectations  to  me,  were  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  consequences  to  their  employers  of  such 
an  increase  in  holidays,  and  forgetful  of  the  many 
advantages  they  possess  in  comparison  with  servants  in 
other  industries.  They  forgot  that  in  Fife  a  farmer 
often  pays  a  ploughman  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
when  confined  to  tne  house  with  sickness  ;  that  great  as 
would  be  the  immediate  vexation  to  the  employer  of 
seeing  all  work  at  a  standstill  while  paying  as  if  it 
were  steadily  going  on,  that  would  be  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  loss  from  such  operations  as  sowing 
or  harvesting  com,  saving  hay,  lifting  potatoes,  carting 
turnips,  covering  potato  pits  to  protect  against  frost, 
Ac,  being  delayed  for  even  five  hours. 

This  phase  of  the  question  I  invariably  put  before 
them,  but  got  no  satisfactory  reply.  Some  said  "  the 
•*  farmer  could  nicely  afford  a  half  holiday,  and  if  his 
"  work  were  going  to  suffer  he  could  get  more  men  and 
**  horses."  Others,  with  more  discretion,  said  that  "  they 
'*  would  not  look  to  get  away  when  there  was  any  great 
*'  urgency  on  the  farm.*'  At  most  meetings  where  the 
question  was  discussed  no  reply  was  given,  either  good 
or  bad,  to  the  question  "  what  is  the  farmer  to  get  ?  " 
If  farm  serv  ants  with  an  unquestioned  right  to  a  half 
holiday  everjr  Saturday,  having  made  engagements  to 
visit  some  friends  or  neighbours,  are  told  by  the  master 
on  the  morning  of  the  half  holiday  that  "  he  is  afraid  of 
"  rain  and  they  must  stay  on  the  farm  and  put  up  the 
"  hay,"  the  probable  answer  in  some,  and  certain 
in  many,  cases  would  be,  **  unfortunately  we  are  engaged 
"  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  place  and  can't  alter  the 
"  arrangement,  besides,  we  don't  think  it  looks  at  all 
"  like  rain." 

Any  such  theory  as  a  set  half  holiday  to  agricultural 
labourers  cannot  be  defended  until  some  way  is  dis- 
covered of  conducting  field  work  in  defiance  of  the 
weather,  and  securing  to  the  farmer  immunity 
from  the  loss  attached  to  sprouted  corn  and  frosted 
potatoes. 

In  some  few  cases  a  set  half  holiday  every  fortnight 
has  been  tried  by" tenant  farmersj  but  disputes  and 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  when  the  master's  interest 
was  at  stake  arose  continually,  and  the  thing  was  dis- 
continued. 

There  is  another  way  to  lookuponhalf  holidays,  and  it 
was  revealed  to  me  by  a  young  man  at  a  labourers' 
meeting.  He  said  ''If  we  are  paid  up  every  other 
"  Friday  night  then  the  fortnightly  Saturday  holiday 
**  would  be  some  good  to  us,  but  not  unless."  On 
being  asked  to  explain  himself  he  added,  ''if  we 
'*  had  no  money  there  would  be  no  good  in  our  going 
"  to  town." 

I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  fortnightly  pay  and 
fortnightly  holidays  would  work  ruin  among  the  young 
men  and  those  who  take  a  delight  in  the  public  house. 
Their  wages  would  be  fooled  away,  their  characters 
destroyed,  their  health  damaged,  and  their  relations 
with  employers  made  worse  thun  ever.  Nor  would  it  be 
any  advantage  to  the  quiet  steady  men.  Just  now  they 
may  be  seen  on  holidays  lounging  about  the  stable  or 
idly  dangling  their  legs  over  a  gate  or  wall. 

It  was  put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  the  em- 
ployers* safety,  that  if  a  fortnightly  half  holiday  were 
given  the  men  would  do  more  in  II4  days  than  ever 
they  did  in  12  before.  I  cannot  accept  the 
argument   either  in  part  or   in  w  hole    When  farm 


servants   are  promdsed  a  holiday  if  they  **  get  in  "  ^       Thi 
field  of  corn  by  such  and  such  a  day  or  hour  they  will      tST' 
exert  themselves  with  the  reward  in  view.    But  the    LiBorsEi. 
moment  they  feel  that  the  holiday  is  theirs  hy  rigid ^  and 
cannot  be  withheld,  the  obligation  and  incentive  dis- 
appear.    Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  plough  horses 
have  their  regular  step,  and  the  man  who  overdrives 
his  pair  runs  a  great  chance  of  spoiling  their  **  paces  " 
and  reducing  the  selling  value  of  the  animals. 

From  first  to  last,  I  have  looked  upon  this  call  for  The  id« 
weekly  or  fortnightly  half  holidays  as  the  consequence  gjp°>*« 
of    the    proximity    of  farms    to    coalpits    and    other  mineR«* 
industries  where  piece-work  is  usual,  and  where  the  holiday, 
employers'  interests  do  not  suffer,  although  work  be 
completely  suspended  for  a  day  every  fortnight  or  in  the . 
worst  of  weather. 

Agricultural  labourers,  before  allowing  themselves 
to  grow  jealous  of  the  holidays  given  at  mills,  factories, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  coalpits,  should  take  to  heart 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  work,  engagement,  and 
payment  are  entirely  dissimilar,  and  that  what  would 
not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  master  in  one  case  migbt 
bring  disastrous  consequences  in  the  other.  This 
was  clearly  felt  by  the  steady  married  men,  and  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  they  are  as  a  class  opposed 
to  the  proposition  of  holidays  other  than  those  now 
customary  and  granted. 

213.  Farmers,  when  talking  over  the  question,  say  Wbttiir- 
that  a  weekly  holiday  would  be  intolerable,  and  that 
were  such  a  custom  to  become  common  they  would 
stop  tillage  or  stop  farming  altogether.  They  say 
that  the  men  get  iiolidays  whenever  they  ask,  and 
that  rather  than  have  a  man  grumble  they  often  let  him 
away  when  they  can  ill  spare  him. 


the  subject 


Abolition  of  Yearly  Engagements. 

214.  In  some  places  the  labourers  would  prefer  to  do 
away  with  yearly  engagements,  substituting  for  them 
indefinite  bargains  with  a  month's  notice  on  either 
side.  Here  again,  it  is  the  young  men,  and  thoEe  of 
the  married  class,  who  delight  in  flitting  abont  from 
place  to  place,  who  desire  the  change. 

To  a  married  man  paid  partly  in  cash,  partly  in 
kind,  surely  a  yearly  engagement  and  a  good  house 
for  that  certain  time  must  be  a  very  great  advantage. 
His  position  would  be  insecure  were  he  to  change  to  a 
month's  notice  to  quit.  Masters  do  at  times  take 
diylikes  to  servants,  and  many  a  man  with  a  delicate 
wife  and  numerous  family  might  be  turned  out  en 
short  notice  and  before  he  had  found  another  situation. 
Men  who  were  known  to  be  second  rate  ploughmen,  or 
defective  in  some  way,  would  never  be  kept  for  more 
than  a  few  months  at  a  place.  Several  farmers  assured 
me  that  if  indefinite  engagements,  with  monthly  notice 
to  quit,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  they  would  keep 
none  but  the  very  best  labourers,  and  the  stupid 
ones  would  never  be  *'off  the  wheels,"  i.e.,  always 
flitting.    • 

The  best  class  of  ploughmen  distinctly  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  no  system  could  surpass  the  present 
one  for  people  who  liked  a  quiet,  steady,  comfortable 
life.  Men  who  have  been  for  years  on  a  farm  regard 
the  yearly  engagement  as  a  bond  between  their  master 
and  themselves ;  a  bond  which  begets  mutual  confidence 
and  enables  them  to  face  the  future  without  fear  or 
suspicion.  Even  when  differences  of  opinion  do  nrise. 
culminating  in  a  separation,  they  have  their  house  till 
the  term,  and  from  three  to  four  months  between  the 
hiring  market  and  the  term,  to  look  out  for  another 
place.  Place  such  servants  on  an  indefinite  engage- 
ment at  a  month's  notice  to  quit,  and  what  would  be 
their  position  ?  In  a  hasty  moment  either  party  might 
give  notice.  The  old  feeling  of  security  would  be 
gone.  As  a  ploughman  put  it,  "  we  wud'na  ken  where 
we  are." 

Indefinite  engagements  would  also  necessitate  the 
doing  away  with  payments  in  kind  or  perquisites,  and 
this,  I  think,  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  labourer's 
wages.  Such  things  as  oatmeal,  milk,  potatoes,  manure 
for  garden,  straw  for  pig,  and  driving  of  coals,  are 
far  more  value  to  the  labourers  than  money  out  of 
pocket  to  the  farmer.  Farmers  frequently  said  to  me, 
'*I  give  my  men  1,(300  yards  of  potatoes,  they  only 
*'  cost  me  25«.  or  27^.  to  grow,  and  that's  all  I  put 
'*  on  them,"  but  these  1,600  yards  of  potatoes  are 
worth  three  times  as  much  to  the  labourer  who  gets 
the  crop.  Abolish  the  yearly  engagement  and  pay- 
ments in  kind,  and  masters  will  at  once  b^in  to  count 
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the  cash  they  draw  from  the  hank,  and  calculate  the 
men's  wages  from  value  of  produce  rather  than  cost 
of  production.  The  only  results  that  I  can  see  from 
ir.oefinite  engagements  would  be  shorter  terms  of 
Fcrvice,  more  frequent  changes,  and  very  uncertain 
employment  for  second-class  men  at  greatly  reduced 
wages.  None  of  these  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  agricultural  labom'er,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
h  IS  thriven  apace,  and  is  now  secure  from  the  fearful 
anticipation  of  being  turned  adi'ift  at  a  month's  notice 
by  a  harsh  or  impulsive  master.  There  also  occurs  to 
me  one  other  important  consequence  which  would 
surely  follow  the  substitution  of  indefinite  engagements 
for  yearly  ones.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  fanners  always  pay  their  labourers 
when  laid  aside  by  illness,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
this  goes  on  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Abolish 
yearly  engagements  and  the  ploughman  laid  off  by 
Kickness  will  not  be  treated  in  the  same  liberal  manner.  ' 
The  likelihood  is  that  between  the  master  and  his  man 
the  rule  would  be  "no  work,  no  pay/'  and  "I  can't 
'*  afford  to  have  my  cottage  occupied  by  a  servant 
'  *  unable  to  work."  These  probabilities  were  mentioned 
by  employers  themselves  all  over  the  three  countries, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  credence. 

The  Martinmas  Term. 

215.  Complaints  were  made  on  all  sides  against  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  Martinmas  term  from  November 
11th  to  November  28th.  The  men  say  that  it  is  a  great 
hardship  to  have  to  change  houses  at  the  very  end  of 
November,  often  in  a  snowstorm  or  heavy  rain,  and  in 
the  shortest  days.  I  can  myself  testify  to  the  hardship, 
having  seen  several  families  with  their  furniture  en 
route.  The  alteration  of  the  term  may  have  been  at- 
tended with  advantages  in  town  and  suburban  districts, 
but  it  has  proved  an  unfortunate  change  for  farm 
labourers  whose  year  of  service  expires  on  November 
28th. 

The  sure  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make 
Whitsunday  instead  of  Martinmas  the  term  dav. 
Fife,  OlacKmannan,  and  Kinross  are  peculiar  in  ob- 
serving the  November  term.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  Fonar  and  the  Lothians  (and  they  are  separated  from 
Fife  only  by  the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth),  farm  ser- 
vants flit  always  at  Whitsunday,  in  the  long  dry  days. 
Labourers  in  Fife,  on  my  suggesting  the  Whitsunday 
term,  raised  some  imaginary  difficulties  about  the 
gardens.  They  said  the  cottage  gardens  would  not  be 
planted  in  time.  No  such  difficulty  exists  elsewhere. 
The  custom  in  Roxburgh  is  that  when  a  ploughman 
engages  with  a  farmer  at  the  February  market,  to  go 
to  his  situation  in  May,  he  gets  a  day  from  his  present 
master  to  go  and  plant  his  new  garden.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  to  whom  he  has  engaged  gets  the  garden 
looked  after,  and  hands  a  bill  of  expenses  to  the  plough- 
man on  his  arrival. 

XI.  The  Genekal  Condition  op  the  La.boitrek. 

216.  In  1850  the  wages  and  earnings  of  a  ploughman 
in  those  parts  were  estimated  at  from  27Z.  to  28^.  a  year. 
The  money  wage  ran  from  8^.  to  lOZ.,  and  meal  in  large 
quantity  was  given.  The  same  class  of  labourers  now 
receives  from  50Z.  to  54L  Within  the  last  20  years  the 
wages  have  increased  about  one-half,  while  ^oceries 
(see  Appendix  C3)  have  fallen  20  per  cent,  in  value. 
Various  statements  relative  to  the  differences  in  value 
of  a  labourer's  wages  within  the  last  20  years  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  supplied  by  employers  and  as 
these  are  in  all  cases  taken  from  business  books,  they 
are  the  more  reliable. 

217.  Such  being  the  case  the  labourer's  position  can- 
not hot  have  greatly  improved.  This  improvement, 
however,  does  not  show  itself  in  their  having  laid  past 
money.  Examples  of  men,  both  married  and  single, 
doing  so,  undoubtedly  do  occur,  and  it  has  been  freely 
admitted  by  the  labourers  themselves  that  at  present 
wages  money  can  be  saved.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
bothy  men.  But  with  very;  few  exceptions  they  make 
no  effort  to  save.  The  evidence  given  by  the  young 
foreman  at  Kingomuirs,  who  had  his  last  year's  earn- 
ings, amounting  to  close  to  14L,  ready  to  show  me,  and 
by  the  bothy  lad  at  Insch,  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that 
any  steady  lad,  anxious  to  save,  can  do  so  to  the  extent 
of  half  his  wages. 

Although  I  should  not  place  much  reliance  on  the 
labourers'  budgets  as  related  to  me  and  given  in  Appen. 
dix  C4  and   C5,   still   the  possible  savings  as  therein 


brought  out,  correspond  pretty  well  with  the  sums 
actually  saved  by  those  who  were  good  enough  to  tell 
me  their  secrets.  The  employers  appear  to  be  correct 
in  stating  that  the  labourers  can  save  if  they  care 
to,  and  have  careful  and  thrifty  wives. 

218.  Instead  of  trying  to  save,  it  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  labourers'  wives  to  live  up  to  their  means, 
letting  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

The  majority  of  the  farm  servants  aie  most  comfort- 
able. Their  homes  are  cosy,  well  furnished,  and  well 
fired.  Their  persons  are  well  clad,  and  on  Sundays  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  women  are  frequently  quite  gi'and. 
They  have  quite  given  over  the  old  system  of  living  on 
oatmeal,  peas,  bannocks,  and  boiled  potatoes,  indeed,  in 
many  a  plotfghman's  house,  the  meat  account  averages 
hs.  per  week,  and  such  things  as  jam,  cheese,  ai:d  rice 
puddings  are  observed  on  the  table  any  day  of  the 
year. 

Not  only  have  the  wages  and  earnings  steadily  in- 
creased, but  the  cottages  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Many  farm  labourers  occupy  cottages  which  would  be 
well  worth  101.  per  annum  in  or  near  to  a  town,  and 
these  are  held  rent  free  from  their  employers. 

Between  the  gradual  improvement  of  their  financial 
condition,  the  advantages  of  free  education,  and  the 
numerous  opportunities  for  the  younger  members  of 
families  obtaining  good  situations  in  mercantile  life,  the 
lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer  cannot  be  an  unhappy 
one.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  whereas  40  years 
ago  from  24  to  3  tons  of  coals  were  sufficient  to  keep  a 
farm  labourer's  house  warm,  now  rather  over  double 
the  quantity  is  actually  consumed  (Appendix  06).  The 
very  same  is  true  of  clothes.  Old  men  and  women 
testified  to  the  heavy  expenditure  on  clothes,  in  con^ 
trast  to  what  used  to  be  "  when  we  were  young."  All 
these  things  point  to  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
material  welfare  of  the  labourers  of  these  three 
counties. 

219.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  observe  how  little  use 
farm  servants  make  of  the  good  education  they  received 
at  school.  Many  young  men,  not  four  years  from  the 
school,  could  liardly  write  legibly  or  read  simple 
English.  They  appear  to  turn  away  from  these  things 
on  taking  to  farm  work,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
«*  The  People's  Journal*'  and  sometimes  a  **  Weekly 
Scotsman,'*  I  saw  no  literature  about  cot-houses.  An 
intelligent  mother  remarked  to  me  that  some  of  her 
bairns  were  fond  of  books,  and  used  to  read  them  at 
home,  but  they  had  gone  to  Dundee  and  were  in  good 
places.  It  looks  as  if  farm  labourers  neither  see  profit 
nor  seek  pleasure  in  reading  or  improving  their  minds, 
and,  although  I  heard  of  several  well  meant  attempts 
to  organise  small  reading  parties  once  a  week  among 
farm  people,  none  had  proved  successfuL 

220.  The  agricultural  labourer,  in  his  present  con- 
dition, is  a  better  off  man  than  the  bulk  of  town  labour- 
ers. He  is  engaged  in  healthy  work,  seldom  asked  to 
face  coarse  weather,  seldom  laid  aside  by  illness,  and 
well  supplied  with  the  comforts  which  civilization  has 
discovered  and  applied  to  the  wants  of  man.  Away 
from  the  evil  and  distracting  influences  of  towns  and 
mining  villages,  I  fomid  him  a  quiet,  sober,  homely 
man.  But  the  moment  I  came  near  coalpits  or  manu- 
facturing towns,  the  greatest  difference  was  noticeable. 
An  explanation  of  this  I  can  hardly  offer,  sufficient  to 
state  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands. 

221.  And  yet,  although  the  presence  of  so  many 
competing  industries  has  unsettled  the  farm  labourer, 
it  has  probably  been  the  means  of  raising  his  wages  and 
earnings  to  what  they  are.  It  has  prevented  conges- 
tion in  rural  districts.  It  has  acted  as  an  outlet  for  the 
labour  supply  no  longer  required  for  field  work. 
Supply  and  demand  have,  I  believe,  kept  pace,  and  I 
think  this  is  borne  out  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
excessive  poverty  or  distress  amongst  agricultural 
labourers.  Wherever  poverty  does  occur  it  is  attri- 
butable to  improvidence  or  intemperance. 

222.  Dr.  Nasmyth  informed  me  that  the  health  of 
the  agricultural  populacion  was  excellent,  and  con- 
trasted favourably  with  that  of  other  labourers  or 
operatives.  When  making  a  tour  of  the  cottages  with 
him,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  numbers  of  strong 
healthy  children  about  the  farm  cottages,  and  said  I 
would  sec  a  very  different  thing  about  the  doors  of  a 
mining  village.  The  onljr  ailment  to  which  farm 
labourers  are  peculiarly  subject  after  age  of  60  is  rheu- 
matism, and  Dr.  Nasmyth  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  damp- 
ness in  the  older  class  of  cottages. 
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Conclusion. 


Many  of  the  botby  men  had  a  sickly  appearance,  but 
these  were  generally  fonnd  to  be  of  the  sort  who 
preferred  night  excnrsions  to  rest  in  bed. 

Among  the  agricnltnral  labourers  of  these  three 
counties  there  is  a  creditable  absence  of  crime,  either 
moral  or  physical.  Illegitimacy  does  not  appear  to  be 
jiearly  so  common  as  in  many  other  districts  in  Scot- 
land. This,  no  doubt,  is  largely  owing  to  there  being 
few  young  women  engaged  in  agricultural  labour  in 
contrast  with  other  counties  where  farming  is  the  main 
industry. 

In  conclusion  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  good  in  these 
parts,  and  that  there  is  little  cause  for  apprehension  as 
to  the  future.  With  the  single  exception  of  protection 
for  the  farmer  against  wilful  breach  of  engagement,  I 
see  no  necessity  for  any  addition  to,  or  alteration  of, 
existing  laws. 

With  reference  to  the  presence  of  trades  unions  or 
ploughnlan's  unions,  all  that  I  would  suggest  ie  that 
their  promoters  should  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
qusstiouj  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  and  his  man  are  inseparable,  and  that  whateyer 
creates  enmity  between  them,  sooner  or  later  retaliates 
on  the  labourer,  whose  capital  consists  of  his  powers  and 


opportunities  of  serving  others,  and  whose  remuneratioD 
ceases  with  his  employment, 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  language  used  by  l-"omi. 
farmers  when  talking  of  their  men's  affairs.  They  all  "" 
treat  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  **  We  feel  that  the 
**  men  are  getting  far  more  out  of  it  than  we.  Their 
'*  wages  increase  while  our  profits  have  disappeared. 
•*  It  does  not  seem  right,  yet  we  do  not  grudge  them 
**  all  they  get.  If  only  they  would  be  content  and 
**  reasonable,  our  lot  would  be  easier  to  bear.*' 

These  words,  uttered  by  a  Eanross  farmer,  I  feel  to 
be  true.  They  apply  only  to  a  portion  of  the  labonreiB, 
but  that  portion  unfortunately  represents  the  rising 
generation,  and  as  the  older  servants  are  one  1^  one 
disappearing  from  the  ranks,  their  places  are  being 
taken  by  younger  hands  and  lighter  heads.  Let  these 
but  learn  to  treat  their  masters  as  their  friends,  and 
such  customs  as  the  8  o'clock  stabling-up  hour  would  be 
easily  settled,  and  all  things  work  for  tlie  good  of  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  the  important  relations  they 
bear  the  one  to  the  other. 

I  have.  Sue, 
(Signed)        B.  HUNTER  PEINGLB, 

(Assistant  Commissioner). 


APPENDIX  A. 

SlAIISnOAL. 

Al.— Particulars  of  an  estate  in  Clackmannan. 

A2. Particulars  of  Montrave  Estate  in  Fifeshire. 

as!— Particulars  of  Leuchars  Estate  in  Fifeshire. 

A4.— Table  showing  rise  and  fall  of  population  in  S.W.  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  counties. 

A5.--Table  showing  rise  and  fall  of  population  in  several  parishes  of  North,  Mid,  South-east  and  East  Fife. 

A6.— Particulars  of  farm  crops,  labourers,  horses,  and  cottages. 

A7.--Table  of  labourers'  hours  and  limits  of  time. 


Al.— Paeticulaks  of  an  Estate  in  County  Clackmannan, 
showing  Size  of  Farms,  Extent  of  Woods,  Descrip- 
tion of  Soil,  and  Number  of  Cottages  built  and 
repaired  since  1872. 


No  of 
Farm. 

Descriptio 
of  Sou. 

"      Gross 
Area. 

1     Area 

'    under 

1    Woods 

andPlan- 

!  tations. 

1 

! 

Area 
available 
for  Culti- 
vation or 
Pastures. 

No.  of  Labourers 

Cottages  built 

and  repaired 

since  1872. 

Built,  j  Repaired. 

a.    r. 

a.    r. 

1        Dryfleld 

416    0 

62    0 

854    0 

2 

2 

313    3 

68    2 

245    1 

2 

3        Carse 

303    0 

none 

303    0 

2 

4       Dryfleld 

528    0 

49    0 

479    0 

- 

2 

5 

66    2 

1    0 

65    2 

- 

6 

180    0 

18    0 

162    0 

- 

1 

1 
7      1,. 

200    0 

12    0 

188    0 

2 

8 

25    8 

2    2 

23    1 

- 

0 

Carse 

270    0 

none 

270    0 

2 

10 

M 

184    0 

M 

184    0 

- 

2 

11 

„ 

100    0 

» 

100    0 

- 

Timothy. 

12 

„                            , 

260    0 

» 

280    0 

medws. 

8 

Above  let  on  lease  • 

ij^n  0 

2,634    0 

Pields  let  as  grazing 
parks  or  for  arable 
purposes  and  adja- 
cent to  Alloa  town. 

872    0 

8    0 

864    0 

Policies  and  land  in 
owners*  hands. 

379    0 

62    0 

317    0 

Feus 

83    2 

1    1 

82    1 

1 

'otals 

3,681    2 

284    1    1 

8;J97    1 

10 

8 

Average  acreage  of  farms  let  on  lease  and  available 
for  farming  purposes,  exclusive  of  woods,  219a.  2r. 

Note,— The  term  "  carse  "  signifies  alluvial  soil,  strong 
clay.  "  Dryfield  "  signifies  loams  of  various  degrees  and 
qualities. 


A2.— Pabticulabs  of  Montbavb  Estate  in  Fifeshire, 
showing  Acreage  of  Farms,  Extent  of  Woods  and 
Number  of  Cottages  built  and  repaired  since  1872. 


Gross  Acreage. 

Acreage  under 
Wood. 

Arable  Acreage. 

Cottages  smoe  1872. 

Built  new. 

Bepsired. 

a.      r.  p. 
3.891    0    88 

a.     r.  p. 
272    0    2 

a.      r.  p. 
3,619    0    86 

30 

16 

A3.— Pabticulabs  of  Leuchabs  Estate  in  Fife. 


Namb  of  Farm. 

Craigib       .         .         .         . 

Part  of  St.  Michael's  Wood    • 

Part  not  planted,  rough 
pasture. 

Plantation  W.  of  Tayport 
Boad. 

Castlb 

Plantation 
Rimri)        -         -         - 

Plantation 
Cast 

Plantation 

St.  Michael's  wood  recently 
planted,  including  small 
portion  (crow  planted)  next 
Craigie. 

St.  Michael's  Wood,i-einainder 
of,  not  yet  planted. 

MlLLTOWK 

Small  pendicles,  mcluding 
house  and  garden  in 
village. 

lieuchars  lodge  feu 

Small  feus 

Totals 


a.    r.    p.  I   a.    r.  p. 
7M    3    6 


5    0    0 


2    3  13 


7    2    1 


16    1    9 


6    3  15 
89    3  'O 


126    0  38 


4    3M 


405    0  10 


416    1    5 


S    6 


176    1  20 


a.  r.  p. 

764  S   6 

6  0  0 

4  334 

2  S13 

405  0  10 

7  a  1 

416  1   5 

15  I  9 

209  S  5 

5  813 
f&  S  0 


176 


180 


Relative  Proportion  of  Timber  and  Wood  to 
Gross  Area. 
An  estate  in  Clackmannan        (Al)  7*7  per  cenfc- 
Montrave  Estate  in  Fifeshire   (A2)  7*0        „ 
Tjenchars  „  „  (A3)  415      „ 
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A4. — Tabi.b  showing  Rise  and  Fall  of  Pofinlation  in 
S.W.  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan. Couaties. 

South -WEST  Fife. 


R^istration 
District. 


ConsuF,  Census,   In- 


Be^nstration 
District. 


Aberdoar 

Anchterderran 
Auchertool 
BallioKry    - 
Beath       . 
Oamock 
Dalgetty  - 
Dunfermline 
Tnverkeithing 

Kinghom 

Saline 

Torrybom 

Kirkcaldy 


Census,!  Census  J     In- 
1881.       1891.     crease. 


1,736       1,977 


706 
1,068 
5,442 


6,186 

721 

2,275 

8,298 


1,055    I      987 
1321     '    1,841 


Alloa 

11,688 

Clackmannan     • 

4543 

Dollar 

2,600 

Taileooultry      - 

6,344 

2Q,846 
2,787 

2,778 
954 
787 

15,840 


28,659 
2,960 

2,768 
879 
913 

17,976 


241 

1,863 

15 

1,210 

2,856 

20 

2313 

173 


176 
2,136 


De- 
crease. 


Leading  Industry. 


Collieries  inland, 
but  agricultoral 
near  the  sea. 

Mining. 

Mining. 
Collieries. 


Cleish 

Fossaway 

Kinross 

Orwell     . 

Portmoak 


-  I 


18S1. 

498 
1.267 
2,492 

2,031 

1,012 


De- 


1891.     crMise.    en  sue. 


Leading  Industry. 


KiNNROss  Count r. 
530 

1,085 

2385 


873 


182 
107 

179 

169 


B.-I. 

ViPK. 

KiNRO.-S, 

AND 

Clack- 

5f;NSAN 


Agricultural. 
Agricultural. 

A  few  factories, 
chiefly  agricul- 
tural. 

A  few  factories, 
chiefly  agricul- 
tural. 

Agricultural. 


and 


6 

76 
6 


CLACKMAJrirAN  COUNTY. 


13.728 
6,072 
2,221 

6.695 


2,090 


851 


279 


Collieries 
factories. 

Chiefly  agricul- 
ture.    • 

Mining. 

Factories. 

Chiefly  composed 
of  people  em- 
ployed on  Forth 
Bridge. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture,  some 

pita. 
Agricnltmre,     tew 

coalpits. 

Factories. 


Breweries,    distil- 
leries, factories. 
Collieries. 

A  few  factories, 
chiefly  agricul- 
tural. 

Factories. 


A5.— Table  showing  Rise  and    Fall  of  Population  in 
Bereral  Parishes  of  North,  Mid,  South-east,  and  East  Fife. 


B«gistration 
District. 

1 

1  Census, 

1    1881. 

Census, 
1891. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Leading  Industry. 

Strathmigk) 

2,061 

1,768 

— 

808 

Agriculture. 

Dunbog  - 

386 

346 

— 

40 

Agriculture. 

Dairsie       -      - 

693 

606 

- 

87 

Agriculture. 

Ceres       . 

2,063 

1377 

- 

886 

Agriculture. 

Oameron  • 

1,003 

886 

- 

117 

Agriculture. 

Cambee 

1.057 

952 

— 

106 

Agnculture. 

Anchtermuchty  - 

Largo 

Sooonie 

2322 
2,284 
8,780 

2^002 
2324 
4393 

90 
063 

320 

Chiefly      agricul- 
ture. 
Coalpits   and  fao- 

Factories. 

Leuchars 
Forgau 

2,186 
3308 

2370 
8,763 

185 
466 

— 

Mills     and      fac- 

taries. 
Factories. 

Kinglassie 

1392 

1.872 

80 

— 

Coalpits,  factories, 
and  agriculture. 

A6. — Pabticxtlabs  of  Fabm  Cbops,  Xaboubbbs,  Hobses,  and  Cottages. 


Farmers'  Names. 


Acreage 

of 
Farms. 


Permanent 
Pasture. 


Average  Acreages. 


Corn.    Turnips.   Potatoes. 


Knntoss  Co. 
Mr.  Bereridge 
Mr.  Tod   -       -       -       - 
Mr.  Constable 
Mr.  Paton 


CLAOKMAKlfjLir. 

Mr.  Alexander 

Mr.  Fisher 

Mr.  Femie    - 

Mr.  Kinross    ... 

Mr.  Drysdale 

Mr.Blelock     -       -       . 

Mr.  Kay       . 


FlPB. 


Mr.  Ballingal 
Mr.  Bell  - 
Mr.  Watt      • 
Mr.MitcheU 
Mr.  Lees 


Arable  • 


Acres. 
741 
460 
600 
900 

i87 
160 
180 
8ri0 
840 
166 
445 

660 
600 
870 
460 
220 
228 
835 
304 
120 
810 

7325 
1354 


6371 


Acres. 
800 
100 
619 


5 

40 
10 
60 

77 
125 

60 
40 

12 
180 
22 
20 
10 
104 

40 
1,654 


Acres. 

80 

76 

23 

260 

100 
60 
70 
86 
96 
671 

200 

180 

200 

1^ 

120 

81 

87* 

120 

100 

66 


Acres. 

30 

86 

23 

160 

16 
15 
17 
28 
21 
10 
40 

60 
80 
66 
"  47 
27 
80 
37 
83 
15 
25 


Acres. 
20 

6 

4 
86 

1 
10 

9 
14 

3 

4 
20 

40 
60 
36 
24 
27 
11 
38 
33 
11 
15 


Hay. 


Num- 
ber of 
Horses. 


Labourers. 


Men.      Boys.  Women, 


Cottsges 

on 

Farm. 


Men 

in 

Bothy. 


Acres. 
40 
60 
81 
80 

16 
20 
85 
20 
46 
17 
60 

40 

80 

80 
20 
SO 
80 
33 
16 
22 


2,260 
Com  - 
Turnips 
Potatoes 


794 


404 


Acres  under  crop 


'    634 

! 
-2350 

-  794 

-  404 

-  4.082 


7 
6 
3 
20 

7 
6 
7 

7 
6 
4 
18 

12 
16 
11 
8 
7 
6 
10 
6 
6 
7 

174 


6 

8 

5 

16 

6 
2 
5 
3 
5 
8 
10 

11 
12 


4 
8 
8 
6 
2 
6 

1.14 


I 

— -v 

140 


6      ! 


7 

4 

2 

4 

- 

2 

12 

14 

2 

- 

1 

8 

8 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

— 

4 

6 

10 

-_ 

11 

16 

4 

6 

7 

— 

4 

6 

- 

4 

2 

8 

1 

- 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

~ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

73 

102 

51 

I  3 
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A6. — Pakticulabs,  &c.— continued. 


Prtr 

100  Acres, 

gross. 

Per 
100  Acres, 
Arable. 

Per 

100  Acres, 

Crops. 

Number  of  horses          -          -          - 

2-2 

2-8 

4-3 

Regular  and  constant  men 

Women  and  lads 

1-69 
1*0  almost 

2  14 

1-26 

3-28 
1-9 

Men,  women,  and  lads  - 

2-69 

S-40 

6-18 

Cottages 

1-28 

1-62 

2-40 

Per-centage  of  men  and  lads  accommodated  in  bothies.  36*4. 


A7. — HOUBS  OF  "WOEK, 


County. 


Fife  (Dunfenn- 
lino  District). 

Fife        (Cupar 
District). 


Classes. 

Limits  of  Time. 

Witness. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Plougbmen 

Prom     To 

A.M.      P.M. 

5.0        6.30 
5.0        6.30 

From     To 

A.M.      P.M. 

6.0        5.0 
5.80      6.0 

Dunfermline 
Meeting. 

Mr.    Bell,    Tod- 
haU.« 

•  During  the  winter  months  the  ploughmen  return  to  stables  at 
8  p.m.  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  Mr.  Bell  keeps  up  the  8  o'clock  hour 
ail  ilio  year  round. 


County. 


Limits  of  Time. 


Classes. 


Summer.  1    Winter. 


irui 
Witness.  Labouhl 


Fife  (Montrave 
District). 

Plou0imen 

Fife  (Ceres  Dis- 
trict). 

-        • 

Kinrosst  - 

**        ■ 

Clackmannant 

,. 

»»          " 

M                 " 

»•           ■ 

»»                 • 

Fife      . 

Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Kinross  - 

M                • 

Claokmamukn  - 

n 

Kinross    • 

Women  - 

Fife      - 

n 

Olsckmaiman  - 

n 

»»          " 

»f             ■ 

From     To 

A.M.      P.M. 

6.0        6JM) 


6.30      6.80 
6.30      6.30 


From    To 

A.M.      P.M. 

6.0        6.0 


6.30 
6.30 
6.0 
7.0 

7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

8.0 
8.0 


6.16 
6.30 
6.16 
6.0 

6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

6.0 
6.0 


6.30 

6.30 

6.0 
5.30 


6.80 

5.0 

6.0 
6.0 


Daylight  to 
dark. 


7.30  to  4.41 
Durliglitto 


MontrsTe  Meet- 
ing. 

Mr.     Lees,    Pit. 
Boottie. 

Mr.  Constable,  of 
Benarty. 

Lord  Balfoor. 

Mr.  KinivMB. 

Mr.  Morgan. 


Lord  Balf onr. 

Mr.     Alexander, 
Cambua.§ 


t  In  Kinross  the  8  o'clock  is  general  during  the  winter  months  only. 
X  In  Cbickmannan  the  8  p.m.  stable  hour  is  nearly  extinct. 
§  Mr.  Alexander  gives  hw  women  only  one  hour  at  midday  m  som- 
mer;  two  hours  is  the  custom. 


APPENDIX  B. 


BBP0BT8. 


Bl. — Report  by  Dr.  Nasmyth. 

B2.— Report  b^  Dr.  Mungle. 

B3. — The  opinion  of  John  H.  Taife,  Advocate. 

Bl. — Repobt  by  Dr.  Nasmyth,  Medical  Oppicee  por  the  Counties  op  Fife  and  Olaokmanvak. 


Constitu- 
tion of  Fife 
County. 


Population. 


Agbicultural  Labourers. 

General  Sanitary  Condition  op  Cottages. 

Fifeshvre. 

The  county  of  Fife  for  administrative  purposes  is 
dirided  into  four  districts :— Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar,  and  St.  Andrews,  and  these  correspond  closely 
with  its  ecclesiastical  divisions.  The  county  forms  a 
peninsula  standing  out  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Tay  on  the  south  apd  north  sides.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  peninsula  stands  out  to  the  North  Sea, 
while  the  western  is  merged  into  the  mainlands  of 
Kinross,  Perth,  and  Clackmannanshires.  From  the 
extreme  east  to  the  extreme  west,  the  distance  is  about 
46^  miles,  while  the  breadth  varies  from  23  to  14  miles. 
The  average  breadth  may  be  considered  to  be  about 
18  miles. 

The  county  at  one  time  contained  64  parishes,  but 
from  various  changes,  such  as  amalgamation  of 
parishes  and  the  changes  caused  by  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  there  are  now  61  parishes.  The 
narishes  of  Culross  and  Tulliallan,  formerly  in  Perth- 
shire, are  now  under  the  administration  of  Fife  County 
Council. 

ITie  popiilation  of  the  county  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  In  1801  the  population  was  93,743.  In 
1851  it  was  153,789-  In  1891  it  was  190,185.  The 
increase  at  1891  from  the  previous  census  on  the  same 
hasis  of  area  was  15,444,  while  with  the  addition  of 
Culross  and  Tulliallan  the  increase  was  18,054.  At  the 
last  census  Fife  was  one  of  the  two  counties  in  which 
tbo  rate  of  increase  of  population  was  greater  than  at 
the  former  census  period.  The  changes  in  districts 
and  pafi^he3  will  be  referred  to  further  on.  It  is  not 
easy  vO  compute  t  *.e  acreage  of  th'i  county,  on  account 


of  recent  changes,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following 
may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  accurate — 


District. 

Acreage. 

Population. 

Acres  to 
Person. 

Persons  to 
Acre. 

1 
Dunfermline     |      67,750 
Kirkcaldy     -  1      67,817 
Cupar            -        96,214 
St.  Andrews-        90,414 

49,271 
77,465 
26,986 
36,463 

1-8 
0-8 
3v5 
2-4 

0-7 
1-1 
0-2 
0-4 

Totals    - 

322,195 

1 

190,185 

.    1-6 

0-5 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dunfermline  district  has  the  cooipantn 
smallest  acreage  of  the  four,  and  Cupar  the  largest,  ofdiitrieis. 
Cupar  has  the  smallest  number  of  persons  to  the  acre. 
St.  Andrews  comes  next.  These  two  districts  are  of 
special  interest  in  this  report,  as  they  are  the  two 
representative  agricultural  districts  in  Fifeshire,  with 
few  industries  beyond  agriculture,  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  explains  why  these  two  districts  have  such  a 
large  area  to  person.  Dunfermline  and  Kirkcaldy 
districts  are  not  purely  agricultural,  but  have  extensive 
and  important  manufacturing  and  mining  industries, 
and  possess  other  conditions  which  serve  to  explain 
why  purely  agricultural  districts  are  tending  to  de- 
populate. 

The  great  tendency  of  modem    civilization   is   to  Tendencr^ 
migrate  from  rural  districts  to  towns.    What  reasons  w^ 
lead  to  this  do  not  entirely  concern  me  at  this  time, 
but  a   few  may  be  suggested  of  a  purely  hygienic 
natnre.     In  towns  there  is  more  amusement  for  youths,  Owiei.for 
more  society,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  mi?**""- 
desire  amongst  the  rural  inhabitants.     Occupations 
apparently  more  congenial  than  holding  the  plough 
are  to  be  found  in  towns,  and  in  towns  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  houses  are  better  generally  than  in  rural 
districts.      There    is    no    difficulty    about   water,  or 
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Uninha- 
bited housei 
in  1881  and 
1881. 

One-roomed 
honses  in 
1881  and 
1891. 


Dangeraof 
one-roomed 
houses. 


iDsanitaiy 
conditioni. 


drainage,  or  lighting;  thege  are  all  supplied  without 
any  trouble  to  the  householder,  and  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  attach  considerable  importance  to  these 
conditions,  as  explaining  to  a  conniderable  extent 
the  migratory  tendency  towards  towns  of  the  rural 
inhabitants. 

Gbuekal  Sanitaky  State  or  Houses. 

A  considerable  amount  of  general  information  about 
honses  can  be  obtained  from  the  census  reports  of 
1891,  in  so  far  as  they  show  what  the  general  condition 
of  houses  are,  as  regards  number  of  rooms  in  houses, 
and  number  of  persons  per  room.  The  figures  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  in  hand,  except  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  conditions  which  will 
be  presently  related  in  the  remarks  on  honses  in 
separate  districts  of  the  county.  At  the  census  of 
1881  the  per-centage  of  uninhabited  houses  to  inhabited 
was  8*3,  while  in  1891  it  was  only  7*6.  At  1881  census 
24  per  cent,  of  19,309  families  were  accommodated  in 
one-room  houses,  and  at  1891  only  15  per  cent,  of  20,491 
families.  This  is  a  marked  improvement,  and  its  signi- 
ficance will  be  better  appreciated  when  the  conditions 
of  one-room  houses  are  described.  These  figures  apply 
to  the  rural  and  village  groups  in  Fifeshire,  and  do  not 
apply  to  town  groups. 

iKSAinTABT  COHDITIOHS  FOUND  BT  PeBSONAL  IhsPECTIOKS. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  under  this  sub-section, 
the  statements  must  not  be  taken  as  uniyersally  ap- 
plicable to  all  cottar  houses  in  the  county,  as  this 
would  be  doing  an  ii^ustice  to  proprietors  who  provide 
good  accommodation. 

A«  Defective  AceommodcUion. 

In  many  cases  the  accommodation  provided  for  married 
men  is  too  limited,  either  from  there  being  only  one 
room  in  the  house,  or,  where  there  are  two,  an  insuf- 
ficient superficial  and  cubic  space.  These  are  defects 
which  are  met  with  in  the  old  types  of  houses,  and 
occasionally  even  in  new  houses.  In  a  house  which 
I  was  called  upon  to  visit  there  were  three  cases  of 
diphtheria,  one,  a  girl  aged  about  12  years,  was  lying  in 
bed  in  a  dangerous  condition,  two  of  the  others  were 
recovering  and  were  not  in  bed,  but  were  seated  at  the 
one  table  of  the  house,  taking  dinner  along  with  two 
other  children  and  the  parents.  In  all  there  were 
seven  people  in  one  room.  The  table  was  within  four 
feet  of  the  bed  on  which  the  sick  girl  was  lying.  No 
words  of  mine,  I  fancy,  are  necessary  to  describe  the 
highly  dangerous  and  infectious  nature  of  diphtheria, 
and  the  terrible  danger  to  the  public  health  will  be 
realised,  when  I  mention  that  a  little  over  a  week  prior 
to  my  visit,  the  mother  of  these  children  was  milking  the 
cows  at  a  large  dairy  farm,  and  the  father  and  a  brother 
had  been  engaged  as  byre-men  up  to  the  morning  of 
my  visit.  I  need  not  say  that  this  attendance  on  the 
cows  ceased  with  my  visit.  This  one-room  house  is 
one  of  a  group  of  three  and  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  brae,  the  situation  is  thus  naturally  damp. 
The  soil  at  the  back  of  the  house  had  not  been 
removed  when  they  were  built,  but  stands  half  way 
up  the  back  wall,  and  to  the  level  of  the  window 
sill  in  the  window  of  the  one-room  house.  The  sur- 
face and  subsoil  water  running  down  the  steep  back- 
ground of  these  houses,  is  arrested  by  the  back  wall, 
part  being  absorbed  by  the  wall  and  p«rt  running 
into  the  foundations  of  the  houses.  There  are  no 
rhones*  or  rain  water  conductors  on  these  houses,  and 
these  defects,  in  addition  to  those  already  described, 
render  them  damp.  Inspection  of  the  inside  of  the 
walls  of  the  houses  reveals  that  they  are  so,  as  the 
paper,  where  they  have  been  papered,  is  peeling  off  in 
many  places*  and  extensive  damp  spots  are  apparent. 
There  have  been  no  damp  proof  courses  provided  for 
the  walls,  the  floors  are  not  ventilated,  and  the  tile 
roofs  are  in  disrepair.  At  one  end  of  the  row  are 
placed  the  pigsties,  from  which  the  liquid  manure  was 
ireely  flowing  into  the  foundation  of  the  one-room 
house,  and  past  the  window  and  door  until  it  reached  a 
p[>rouB  soil  at  a  lower  level  in  front  of  the  houses, 
rast  this  place  where  the  liauid  manure  sinks  runs  a 
drain,  which,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  houses  and  their 
pigsties,  supplies  the  drinking  water  for  these  houses 
m  the  drv  season.  At  the  present  time  the  water 
supply  is  derived  from  a  ditch  which  runs  past  a  turnip 
field,  and  which  doubtless  receives  its  quota  of  manure 
when  this  is  being  spread  on  the  fields.  The  houses 
are  not  provided  witn  any  oloset  accommodation,  nor 

*  A  Sooteh  word  meaning  the  gutter  of  wood,  sine,  lead,  or  metal, 
placed  boneatb  tiM  ettFet  of  a  roof  to  catch  (he  rain  water^E.  fi.  P. 
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with  ashpits,  nor  have  they  any  drains  to  carry  away 
soil  water.  I  need  scarcely  add  there  are  no  coal- 
houses  01*  washing-houses. 

I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  the  dangers  which  may 
arise  in  the  one-room  house  from  infectious  diseases. 
The  moral  dangers  and  the  mental  degradations  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

The  defects  of  cottar  houses  generally  are  illustrated 
by  what  I  have  written,  although  it  must  in  justice  be 
admitted  that  seldom  such  a  catalogue  of  insanitary 
evils  is  found  co-existing  in  one  house. 

The  Bothy  System. 

The  manner  in  which  the  unmarried  hands  are 
accommodated  on  farms  is  a  subject  of  much  import- 
ance. It  may  be  assumed  that  a  certain  number  of 
unmarried  men  must  be  housed  on  the  most  of  farms. 
The  bothy  system  of  housing  is  so  well  known  that  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  The  word  **  bothy,'' etymolo- 
gically,  may  be  used  in  two  ways,  either  to  mean  a 
house  of  inferior  description,  or  a  kind  of  1  arrack  in 
which  men  or  women  are  housed.  As  fnr  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  word  "bothy*'  in  Fifeshire  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  either  of  these  descriptions, 
except  that  I  am  not  aware  of  women  being  housed  in 
bothies. 

The  both  J  on  a  farm  is  usually  the  most  inferior  of 
all  the  houses,  any  sort  of  house  being  apparently  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  house  voung  men.  it  is  usually 
furnished  in  the  barest  possible  manner — a  bed,  a  chair, 
or  a  form,  the  chest  which  contain  the  men's  clothes, 
and  the  meal  barrels  being,  usually  all  it  contains. 
Tidiness  and  cleanliness  are  conspicuously  absent.  In 
this  room,  where  from  one  to  two  men — in  the  smaller 
bothies — are  accommodated,  cooking,  dressing,  and 
sleeping  go  on^  This  room  may  occasionally  get  a 
visit  from  a  woman  for  cleansing  purposes,  but  these 
visits  are  irregular,  uncertain,  and  the  work  is  done  in 
a  perfunctory  way.  The  evils  of  a  system  like  this  are 
well  known,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  would  be 
of  much  greater  use  than  pages  declaiming  against  it. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  young  men  must  be  accommo- 
dated about  farms,  and  how  this  is  to  be  best  done,  in 
my  opinion,  I  shall  now  consider. 

These  young  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dis- 
jointed units  from  the  social  community,  but  should 
become  attached  members  of  family  life,  and  be  thus 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  a  position  to  maintain  as 
respectable  members  of  society.  I  would  propose  effect- 
ing this  by  putting  two  young  men  under  the  charge  of 
some  respectable  married  man  on  the  farm,  who  either 
has  no  children  or  few  at  home.  The  cottar  houses 
should  have  arrangements  made  for  this,  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  good-sissed  room,  built  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose. Where  many  youn^  men  have  to  be  accommodated, 
the  number  of  rooms  to  he  provided  would  vary  accord- 
ingly. The  wife  of  the  house  would  cook  and  wash  for  the 
younff  men  and  keep  their  room  in  good  order,  and  they 
would  pay  for  this  a  sum  that  would  be  considered  fair 
and  reasonable.  I  would  deprecate  the  proposal  to 
have  more  than  two  young  men  living  together,  such 
as  might  be  under  a  sort  of  barrack's  system.  This 
system  in  military  life  is  all  very  well,  but  there  the 
men  are  living  under  strict  supervision  and  military 
discipline.  The  interest  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  should  be  to  visit  frequently  these  rooms,  to  ascer- 
tain for  himself,  that  his  men  arc  being  projjerly 
attended  to,  to  discover  if  they  are  keej^ing  good 
hours,  and  conducting  themselves  as  respectable 
members  of  the  family  to  which  they  are  attached^ 
Such  an  interest  taken,  would,  without  doubt,  lead  to 
good  relationships  on  both  sides,  and  make  the  young 
men  feel  that  their  good  behaviour  was  a  matter  of 
importance.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  Utopian, 
certainly  nothing  embarratssing. 

Dunfermline  District. 

This  district  contains  67,760  acres,  within  10  parishes. 
From  the  year  1881  to  1891,  the  population  had  in* 
creased  by  5,556  inhabitants.  In  five  of  the  10  parishes 
there  was  a  diminution.  The  greatest  increase  was  in 
the  parish  of  Beath,  one  of  the  Jargest  mining  centres 
in  the  district.  The  parishes  almost  purely  agricultural 
show  the  greatest  decreases  in  population. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  census  returns,   improve- 
the  houses  are  being  improved  in  the  district  by  more   ™cnt 
rooms  bein^  provided.    At  1881  census  there  were  five  f^i!^  ^"*^ 
villages  which  had  less  than  an  average  of  two  rooms 
per  house,  while  at  1891  there  were  only  two. 

These  figures  do  not  refer  solely  to  the  houses  of 
ploaghmen,  but  they  may  be  accepted  as  showing  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABODK  : 


general  tendency  for  housing  accomraodatioa    in   the 
district  to  improi-e. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  what 
I  have  written  in  the  first  parfc  of  this  report  on  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  old  cottar  houses,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  indicate  the  main  defects  found  in  all  of 
these. 

1.  Deficient  rooms  and  deficient  size  of  rooms. 

2.  Dampness  arising  from — 
(a.)  Damp  undrained  soils. 

ib.)  Absence  of  damp  proof  courses. 

(c.)  Floors  not  ventilated. 

(d.)  Soil  above  level  of  foundation. 

(e.)  Faulty  tile  roofs. 

if.)  Want  of  rhones  and  conductors. 

3.  Want  of  w.o.  or  proper  privy  accommodation. 

4.  No  washing-house  or  coal.house  (usually). 

5.  Want  of  drainage  to  carry  away  sui'face  and  soil 
water. 

6.  Pigsties  too  near  the  hous-e,  and  badly  kept. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  master  of  works  to  the  district 
for  the  following  information,  and  which  I  am  satisfied 
is  a  correct  account.  "  The  tendency  in  the  large  farms 
**  is  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers'  cottages  on 
' '  the  farm,  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  considerable 
"  extent  during  the  last  few  years.  Owing  to  the  large 
"  outlet  for  youthful  labour  in  the  shape  of  linen 
"  manufactories  in  Dunfermline,  bleach-fields  in  the 
"  district,  and  coalfields  with  mining  operations 
**  throughout,  it  is  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  secure 
•*  outdoor  workers  for  hoeing  and  harvest  operations, 
**  and  the  only  hope  in  keeping  the  married  servant's 
"  family  on  the  farm  is  to  provide  good  house  acoom- 
"  modation.  Eecent  farm  servants*  cottages  are  really 
'*  models  for  comfort  and  health,  and  ornate  to  a  large 
"  extent.  The  most  of  the  cottages  are  built  on  the 
**  farms,  and  generally  within  reach  of  the  farm  offices. 
"  It  is  rare  to  find  farm  servants  living  in  villages,  as  the 
"  most  of  the  villages  are  pt^opled  with  miners  in  this 
"  district,  and  the  two  classes  do  not  get  on  well 
**  together.  The  general  state  of  repair  is  good, 
'*  materials  used  being  stone  and  lime,  and  slated.  The 
**  accommodation  usually  provided  is  kitchen  with  one 
"  or  two  beds,  bed-closets,  and  room.  The  size  of 
"  rooms  is  good  in  new  houses,  in  old  ones  very 
"  indifferent ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  ventilation, 
"  drainage,  and  outhouses." 

In  regard  to  bothies,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very  un- 
comfortable, and  the  natural  coarseness  of  human 
nature  encouraged  by  the  system,  as  no  refinement 
is  recognised,  and  no  check  is  kept  on  the  men  in 
regard  to  hours  for  going  to  bed,  and  thus  you  will 
find  stout  young  fellows  away  at  night  to  the  public- 
house  or  worse.  The  kitchen  maid  may  once  a  week 
give  the  bothy  what  is  known  as  a  tidy-up,  but 
comfort,  improvement  of  mind,  and  cleanliness  are 
all  at  a  discount  in  the  bothy  system." 

EirkccUdy  DUMct, 

This  district  is  composed  of  13  parishes  and  has  an 
area  of  67,817  acres.  The  population  at  the  census  of 
1881  was  C5,2?5,  and  at  1891.  77,465.  The  number  of 
acres  to  person  varies  from  5*6  to  only  0*2,  while  the 
mean  for  the  district  is  only  0*8. 

The  mean  is  reduced  by  the  large  populations  in 
Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  Burntisland,  Bucknaven,  and 
Leven.  There  are  many  industries  in  the  district. 
Linen  manufacturing,  linoleum  and  floor-cloth  manu- 
facturing, bleach  fields  and  collieries,  paper  mills,  dis- 
tilleries, shipbuilding,  wool  mills,  &c.  These  industries 
attract  a  large  number  of  young  adults  of  both  sexes  to 
live  in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  carried  on,  Id  only 
three  of  the  parishes  in  the  district  have  the  popula- 
tions diminished  and  the  greatest  increase  was  in 
Wemyss  parish,  an  extensive  coal  mining  one.  In 
Kirkcaldy  the  greatest  increase  occurred,  and  after 
that  Dysart.  All  these  are  centres  of  very  extensive 
industries,  manufacturing  and  coal  mining.  The 
smallest  increase  was  in  a  purely  agricultural  parish, 
and  the  decreases  were  all  in  parishes  mostly  agricul- 
tural. These  agricultural  parishes  as  regards  depopu* 
lation  closely  lesemble  what  will  be  described  as  oc- 
curring in  Cupar  and  8t.  Andrews  districts,  which  are 
nearly  universally  agricultural, 

CONDITIGNS  OF  HotrSES. 

As  in  other  districts,  the  houses  varv  much  from 
ffood  to  bad  and  indifferent.  On  a  good  many  farms 
me  houses  are  very  good,  being  well-built  in  stone  and 
lime  with  slated  roofs,  provided  with  rhones  and  con- 
ductors.   The  number  of  rooms  to  houses  has  increased 
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considerably  since  the  former  census,  bat  this  is  due 
to  the  marked  improvement  in  miners*  houses  over  the 
district,  more  than  to  improvements  in  ploughmen's 
houses.  I  am  aware  of  many  inferior  ploughmen's 
houses,  but  these  are  being  attended  to  by  the  sanitar}' 
officials,  and  I  can  speak  of  many  improvements  that 
have  been  carried  out.  With  time  much  more  will  be 
done. 

The  bothies  are  generally  very  defective  in  all  re-  Jotitia 
•pects — situation,  construction,  management.  wfectnt 

Cupar  District, 

This  district  contains  20  parishes  with  an  area  of 
96,214  acres.  Over  the  district  there  is  a  mean  of  3*5 
acres  to  person,  the  highest  rate  being  13*6  and  the 
lowest  0*8. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1881  was  29,449,  and 
in  1891,  26,968,  a  diminution  of  2,463.  Excluding  the 
royal  burghs,  the  population  has  diminished  1,763,  or  a 
yearly  decrease  of  nearly  176.  In  18  parishes  there  is 
a  decrease  of  population  and  in  two  an  increase.  The 
district  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  At  Cupar, 
Freuchie,  Kettle,  and  Strathmiglo,  there  are  manuiac- 
tories,  Imt  not  very  large,  and  those  places  only  form 
isolated  centres  of  industries  over  a  wide  area. 

The  following  is  the  report  from  Mr.  Stewart, 
sanitary  inspector  of  Cupar  district  :— 

Cunar  District  Committee, 
T.  D.  Stewart,  (Public  Health  Department) 

Sanitary  Inspector.  Cupar-Fife. 

Dear  Sib, 
I  am  duly  favoured  with  your  letter  of  13th  inst , 
requesting  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  cottage 
accommodation  for  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Cupar 
district  of  Fife. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  this  information  as 
nearly  as  i>ossibIe  from  the  Valuation  Boll  of  1891  and 
1892,  as  to  the  number  of  houses  occupied  and  empty 
on  farms.  Where  I  know  of  any  change  I  have  duly 
accounted  for  it  in  my  calculations.  There  are  a 
number  of  cot-houses  in  this  district  occupied  by  coach- 
men, butlers,  and  gamekeeps,  but  I  have  only  counted 
the  houses  occupied  by  those  described  as  cattlemen, 
ploughmen,  grieves,  and  farm  servants.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  those  cot-houses  described  as  empty  will 
approximate  to  the  number  occupied  in  the  past. 

A.  In  the  Cupar  district  there  are  74r«  houses  oc-  'Bbp? 
oupied  by  the  above  classes,  and  110  houses  described  ^**** 
in  the  roll  as  *'  empty."    In  their  respective  parishes 
the  number  is  as  follows : — 


Parishes. 

Occupied. 

Empty. 

Abuie 

~r 

so 

Auchter-muchty 

- 

16 

BalmeriDO 

- 

- 

- 

36 

.Ceres     - 

- 

. 

88 

17 

Collessie 

. 

. 

. 

44 

Creich    - 

• 

- 

81 

Cults 

. 

1 

• 

15 

Cupar     - 

- 

- 

48 

Dairsie 

. 

. 

- 

35 

Dunbog  - 

- 

- 

47 

Falkland  - 

. 

. 

- 

33 

Flihk      - 

- 

- 

27 

Keinhack 

- 

- 

- 

IG 

Kettle     - 

. 

. 

ni 

Kilmany 

- 

- 

- 

GC 

Logic      - 

- 

- 

39 

Mouimall 

- 

- 

f53 

9 

Moonzie 

. 

- 

- 

17 

7 

Newburgh 

- 

- 

- 

18 

0 

Total 

745 

110 

B.  In  this  district  nearljr  all  farm  Ecrvants  live  in 
cot-house  adjacent  to  their  respective  farms,  which 
houses  go  with  the  farms.  There  are  a  few  cases  where 
the  houses  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  ploughmen 
would  not  occupy  them,  and  there  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  rent  houses  in  th<>  nearest  village  for  their 
accommodation . 


C.  Condition  and  Oohstkuctiok. 

State  ofBepaW. 
The  majority  of  these  houses  are  not  in  a  proper  guteof 
state  of  repair.    I  would  consider  about  20  per  cent,  to  wp^* 
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be  unfit  for  haman  habitation  in  their  present  condition. 
About  80  to  90  p^r  cent,  have  no  strapping  or  lath,  hut 
are  plastorcd  on  the  solid  walls.  About  50  per  cent, 
have  no  rhoues  or  down  spouts  to  carry  off  the  rain 
water,  while  in  40  per  cent,  of  those  which  are  spouted 
the  rhones  are  so  defective  that  practically  the  nouses 
would  be  no  worse  without  them. 

Damp  proof  courses  are  almost  unknown,  while  in 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the.se  houses  the  walls  are  built 
into  rising  ground  in  the  rear. 

It  thus  follows  that  it  is  an  exceptional  thing  to  find 
a  ploughman's  house  drjr,  and  in  about  40  per  cent,  of 
houses  the  wall  paper  will  not  adhere. 

The  farm  labourers*  houses  in  Cupar  district  are 
principally  built  of  whin  and  free  stones,  perhaps  about 
40  per  cent,  are  built  from  the  various  classes  of  stones 
taken  off  the  land  and  known  as  **  land  bullets.*'  About 
70  per  cent,  are  roofed  with  tiles,  25  per  cent,  with 
slates,  and  5  per  cent,  with  thatch.  In  a  large  number 
of  "  tiled  "  houses  the  snow  and  rain  come  in,  owing  to 
defective  pointing  with  lime. 

Each  family  has  a  house  consisting  of  two  rooms ; 
about  5  to  8  per  cent,  have  a  small  closet  for  cloihes, 
&c. 

There  is  also  a  coal  cellar  in  connexion  with  the 
majority  of  houses. 

Ic  may  be  accepted  that  all  houses  in  this  district 
have  two  rooms,  known  as  kitchen  and  parlour.  Having 
been  inside  about  200  of  these  houses  this  year,  1  have 
taken  notes  of  the  accommodation,  and  cannot  recollect 
having  seen  a  house  with  three  rooms. 

In  a  few  houses  the  sleeping  room  has  not  a  fireplace, 
and  is  used  as  a  lumber  room. 

The  average  size  of  lx)th  rooms  is  about  16  ft.  by  13  ft., 
and  ceilings  are  generally  about  8  ft.  in  height.  Where 
there  are  lobbies  and  closets  the  .size  of  the  parlour  is 
curtailed  by  the  same. 
Ventilation.  Ventilation  is  practically  unknown,  unless  the  chimney 
be  counted  as  the  outlet  and  the  crevice  under  the  door 
as  the  inlet. 
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Drainage  is  also  practically  unknown,  and  where 
drains  have  been  put  down  they  are  nearly  always 
defective. 

In  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  farms  a  branch  pipe  is 
taken  from  the  farm  supply  pipe,  65  per  cent,  of 
labourers'  houses  are  supplied  with  wells,  many  of 
which  are  of  a  suspicions  nature,  while  the  other  5  per 
cent,  have  to  carry  water  a  long  distance,  in  some  cases 
500  yards. 

This  I  take  to  mc^n  closet  accommodation.  In  95  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  inspected  this  year  I  found  as 
follows : — 

Satisfactory  accommoHation      -  -     11 

No  accommodation  -  -  -  -    73 

Defective  accommodation  -        -        -        -    11 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  make  this  report 

more  complete,  but  I  have  lost  two  dajs  owing  to  a 

burial  under  section  40,  P.  H.  Act,  at  Dairsie. 

I  am,  &c. 
Dr.  Nasmyth,  (Signed)        T.  D.  Stewart. 

Ferrybauk, 

St.  Andrew^ 8  District, 

Three  sides  of  this  district  are  formed  by  the  sea,  and 
this  determines,  amongst  other  things,  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  industries.  Along  the  south  coast  are  the 
fishing  villages  of  Largo,  Anstruther,  Pittenweem,  St. 
Monans,  Orail,  Boarhills,  St.  Andrews.  At  Guardbridge 
there  is  a  paper  work  which  employs  a  number  of  people. 
With  these  exceptions  the  district  is  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural one.  There  are  18  parishes  in  the  district,  with 
an  area  of  90,414  aci*es.  The  mean  of  acres  to  person 
is  2'4,  the  highest  ratio  being  10'5  and  the  lowest  0*3  to 
person. 

At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  36,422,  and 
at  1891  36,543,  being  an  increase  of  121.  There  were 
increases  in  six  parishes. 

The  number  of  rooms  has  increased  considerably  over 
the  district ;  a  I88I  there  was  at  mean  of  2*7  rooms  to 
the  hou.se,  and  ia  1891  3'1.  So  that  the  tendency  i.s  for 
housing  accommodation  to  increase. 

Cottar  Houses  and  Bothies, 

(Reported  by  Mr.  McLetchie,  District  Inspector.) 

Generally  fair  throughout  the  district. 

Built  with  stone  and  lime,  roofs  slated  or  tiled,  several 
old  houses  thatched  roo£i. 
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Houses  recently  jbuilt,  am2>][e. 

In  older  houses  mostly  limited. 

New  houses,  average  throe  rooms  and  pantries. 

Older  houses,  av^^e  two  rooms.  *      - 

Average,  kitchens  1,400  to  1,500  cubic  feet. 
Average,  rooms  1,200  to  1,300  cubic  feet. 

Fair  generally,  except  in  old  houses,  where  both  light 
and  ventilation  are  bad. 

Houses  recently  built  are  fairly  well  drained  accord-    Drainage, 
ing  to  requirements  of  the  houses,  tho  older  houses 
generally  have  room  for  improvements. 

lu  few  places  are  the  houses,  new  or  old,  provided 
with  a  good  water  supply. 

Chiefly  from  wells,  bum;  or  ditch.  In  common,  water 
has  to  be  carried  a  long  way  from  either  source.  A 
wholesome  water  supply  convenient  to  the  houses  in 
many  parts  of  the  district  would  be  difficult  to  find 
without  large  expense. 

Houses  erected  a  few  years  back  are  all  fairly  well   Outhouses, 
provided  with  conveniences,  coalhouses,   privies,  ash- 
pits, and  pigsties.    In  older  houses  such  improvements 
are  much  required.     In  many  places  the  pigsties  are 
too  near  the  houses. 

Generally  the  bothies  throughout  the  district  are  fair.    Bothies. 
As  regards  those  which  are  defective,  more  stringent 
measures  should  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  keeping 
them  cleanly  by  the  masters. 


NUMBEE  AND   ClASSIPICATION  OP  HoUSES  INSPECTED  UP  TO 

DATE,  December  15th,  1892. 

Having  not  leBs  than  two  rooms  and  pantries,  many  1st  class, 
having  three  rooms  and  pantries.   Light  and  ventilation 
good.     Ehones  on  buildings,  drainage,  and  all  modem 
outdoor  conveniences. 

70.    <26-21  per  cent.) 

Haviug  not  less  than  two  rooms,  fireplaces  in  both.  2ad  class. 
Ligh  t  and  ventilation  fair,  a  good  many  without  drainage 
for  carrying  away  slop  water,  but  fairly  well  provided 
with  outhouses 

121.     (46'31  per  cent.) 

Having  two  rooms  and  only    one    firenlace.      The  Srd  class, 
room  unfit  for  sleeping  in,  and  chiefiy  usea  as  a  coal- 
house  and  storeroom  on  account  of  the  damp  state  of  the 
walls  and  floors,  &c. 

39.     (14-60  per  cent.) 

Barely  habitable,  caused  by  structural  defects,  exces*  4th  class, 
sive  damp,  low  ceilings,  bad  light  and  ventilation,  and 
no  out-door  convenience. 

37.    (13-86  per  cent.) 


Bothies. 

Fair,  22.    Defective,  9.    Mostly  two  rooms. 

T.  G.  Nasmyth, 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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62.  Report  by  Dr.  Mungle,  Medical  Officer  of  Kinross 
County,  as  to  State  and  Condition  of  the  Cottages 
and  Bothies  occupied  by  Agricultural  Labourers 
within  the  county  of  Kinross. 

Ab  requested  by  Mr.  E.  Hunter  Pringle,  Assistant 
Labour  Commissioner,  I  beg  to  report  as  to  cottage  and 
bothy  accommodation  in  the  county  of  Kinross  ae 
follows:— 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  cottages  in  respect  of 
number,  and  the  more  recently  erected  of  these  are 
very  much  superior  to  the  older  cottages,  although  not 
altogether  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  cottages  arc  dispersed  on  the  farms  within  the 
county,  and  are  quite  conveniently  situated  so  far  as 
regards  distance  from  the  works  of  the  occupiers. 
The  cottages  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  have 
slated  or  tiled  roofs.  They  contain  as  a  rule  not  more 
than  two  rooms,  and  systematic  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  ventilation  may  \je  said  to  be  quite  unattended  to. 
There  are  generally  speaking  no  outhouses,  and  the 
older  cottages  especially  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  repair.  The  cottages  are  mostly  held  by 
the  tenant  farmer  who  leases  the  farm  with  the  houses 
thereon  from  the  landowner,  and  sub-lets  the  cottages 
to  his  labourers,  to  be  held  by  such  labourers  during 
their  period  of  service.     The  annual  value  of   the 
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cottages,  with  garden  iDoluded,  ranges  from  21.  10«.  to 
4/.  per  annnm.  The  whole  rates  leyied  in  respect  of 
the  cottages  are  paid  by  the  employer.  Unless  in  cases 
where  the  proprietor  farms  his  own  lands  there  are 
Tery  few  cottages  held  of  estate  owners,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  cottages  hired  from  in- 
dependent owners.  In  a  good  many  cases  in  the 
connty  of  Kinross,  proprietors  farm  their  own  lands, 
in  such  eases  the  lands  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
are  generally  about  the  extent  of  the  ayerage  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Cottages  such  as  I  refer  to  above  are  almost  in- 
variably in  the  occupation  of  married  men,  while  the 
young  or  unmarried  men  occupy  bothies.  There  are 
bothies  on  almost  every  farm,  and  these  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  young  men.  Some  of  the  bothies  are 
kept  in  a  neat  and  tidy  manner,  but  often  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  the  bothies  as  a  general  rule  being  rather 
uninviting  and  uncomfortable.  The  men  have  to  cook 
their  own  food  and  keep  their  bothies  tidy,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  work  there  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  make 
as  little  do  in  the  way  of  cooking  and  tidying  up  as 
possible. 

If  the  masters  generally  were  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest than  they  do  in  their  unmarried  labourers' 
dwellings,  it  would  conduce  much  to  their  increased 
comfoi-t.  The  bothy  system  has  been  in  practice  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  very  many  years,  and 
though  the  system  is  not  one  of  which  I  altogether 
approve,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  entirely  done 
away  with  in  the  existing  state  of  matters,  but  it  might 
be  very  much  improved,  and  I  think  that  this  could  l)e 
best  done,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  by  the  masters 
taking  a  more  active  interest  in  the  bothies  and  seeing 
that  they  are  comfortable,  commodious,  and  suitably 
furnished,  and  also  kept  in  a  tidy  and  sanitary 
state. 

James  Muhgle, 
M.O.  of  Health  for  Fleish  and  Fossoway. 

Kinross, 

21st  December  1892. 

B3.  Couhsbl's  OpiNioii. 

**  The  Assistant  Lal)Our  Commissioner  (Mr.  Pringle) 
states  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  hiring  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  counties  of  Fife.  Clack- 
mannan, and  Kinross. 

**  At  the  hiring  fairs,  which  are  held  a  considerable 
time  before  the  term,  the  farmers  verbally  engage  the 
labourers  for  the  following  year  commencing  at  the 
Martinmas  term  (28th  November),  giving  them  arles 
when  the  bargain  is  made.  For  a  few  years  back, 
since  1881  or  1882,  a  practice  has  been  begun,  and 
is  being  increasingly  followed  by  the  labourers,  of 
ignoring  the  contract  and  refusing  to  commence  work 
under  it,  if  they  can  get  a  better  situation  elsewhere, 
or  if  they  have  any  oiher  reason  for  preferring  not  to 
fulfil  the  contract.  This  practice  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  has  become  a  very  considerable  grievance 
to  the  farmers,  who  cannot  count  on  getting  the 
labourers  they  have  engaged,  until  they  actually 
appear  at  the  term,  and  who  are  put  to  very  consider- 
able inconvenience  if  they  do  not  appear.  Accordingly 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  desires  to  have  the  opinion 
of  counsel  on  tho  following  points  :— 

"  1.  What  redress  has  the  farmer,  and  how  far  can 
he  render  it  effective  P 

**2.  Supposing  him  to  have  no  effective  redress,  what 
alteration  in  the  law  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  give  him  a  complete  remedy  Y 

**1.  Where  a  farm  servant  commits  a  breach  of  his 
contract  by  failing  to  enter  on  the  duties  he  has  under- 
taken, the  master's  remedy  is  to  sue  for  damages  under 
the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875  08  &  39 
Vict.  c.  90)  which  on  this  point  has  made  no  alteration 
on  the  common  law  (see  Clerk  v.  Murchison,  M.  9186). 
If  the  master  is  successful  in  obtaining  a  decree  for 
damages  he  can  only  recover  these  damages  like  any 
other  debt,  viz.;  by  poinding  the  debtor's  goods  (which 
are  rarely  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  expense  of 
the  proceedings)  and  by  arrestment  of  his  waj^es.  which 
by  33  &  34  Yict.  c.  63  is  competent  only  where  these 
exceed  20«.  a  week.  Up  till  1881  it  was  competent  to 
imprison  a  debtor  who  failed  to  pay  after  being 
charged,  but  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  by 
the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act,  1880  (48  &  44  Yict.  cap.  34) 


popularly  known  as  Dr.  Cameron's  Act.    The  practical     ^^ 
result  is  that  the  farmer  has  no  effective  remedy  if  the       nS^ 
labourer  commits  a  breach  of  contract.  LiBoum. 

*'2.  The  second  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  it  will  be  convenient,  in  order  to  understand  it 
properly,  do  state  briefly  the  development  of  the  law 
on  this  point. 

"  In  1799  the  Court  in  Clerk  v.  Murchison,  M.  9186, 
observed  that  the  rule  of  law  was  :  *  If  a  servant  enlist 

*  after  being  hired,  but  before  entering  to  his  service, 
'  the  contract  remains  in  nudi$  finibus.    .     .    .     .     . 

*  The  master  3  only  remedy  is  an  action  for  damages 
'  against  the  servant.' 

"  At  this  time,  and  until  1881,  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  competent,  and  therefore  the  decree  for  damages 
was  no  illusory  remedy. 

*'  This  rule  of  law  remained  in  force  until  1823,  when 
the  Act  4  George  IV.  cap.  34  was  passed,  which 
enacted,  inter  aZia,  that  if  any  servant  in  husbandry,  &c. 
should  contract  with  any  person  to  serve  him  for  any 
time,  and  should  not  enter  into  or  commence  his  service 
according  to  his  contract,  such  contract  being  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  contracting  parties,  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  on 
oath,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
delinquent  servant,  and,  after  inquiry,  to  sentence  such 
servant  to  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

"  This  statute,  which  was  very  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of,  underwent  modification  by  the  'Master  and 
Servant  Act,  1867*  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  141),  which  took 
away  the  power  of  summary  apprehension  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  and  only  authorised 
imprisonment  in  the  event  (1)  of  failnro  to  recover,  by 
poinding  and  sale  in  the  usual  way,  the  damages  or  fine 
which  might  be  decerned  for,  or  (2)  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  servant  to  find  caution  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  contract.  This  statute  contains  no  provision 
requiring  the  contract  to  be  in  writing. 

''  In  the  year  1875  both  these  Acts  were  repealed  by 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875 
(38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86),  and  in  the  same  session  there 
was  passed  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1876.  As 
already  stated,  in  answer  to  question  one,  the  practical 
effect  of  this  Act  is  to  make  the  master's  only  remedy 
against  a  workman,  a  claim  for  damages,  which  can  only 
be  recovered  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"There  are  three  points  which  remain  to  be 
noticed : — 

*'  1st.  That  when  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act 
was  passed,  it  still  remained  competent  to  enforce 
a  decree  for  damages  by  imprisonment,  if  the 
defender  failed  to  pay,  and,  therefore,  the  remedy 
under  the  Act  was  sufficient  to  compel  the 
defaulter  to  perform  his  contract. 

*'2nd.  That  by  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1876,  it  is  still  competent  to  im- 
prison a  servant  who  wilfully  and  maliciously 
breaks  a  contract  of  service,  or  of  hiring,  if  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  probable 
consequences  endanger  human  life,  or  cause 
serious  bodily  injury,  or  expose  valuable  property 
to  destruction  or  serious  injury,  and  a  similar 
power  exists  with  regard  to  persons  who,  by  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  contract,  expose  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  or  district  to  the  inconvenience  of 
a  loss  of  gas  or  water.  This  shows  that  the  com- 
pulsitor of  imprisonment  is  still  applied  where 
the  consequences  of  the  workmen's  breach  arc 
sufficiently  serious ;  and 

"  3rd.  That  I  y  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
1875,  it  is  still  competent  to  imprison,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  14  days,  apprentices  who  fail  to 
perform  their  contracts.  The  reason  for  this  is 
olviously  the  consideration  that  apprentices  have 
no  means  of  patisfying  any  other  kind  of  decree. 

"  The  Assistant  Commissioner  states  that,  both  far- 
mers and  farm  labourers  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
have  their  contracts  put  in  writing,  the  terms  of  the 
engagement  leing  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute,  and 
the  present  arrangement  being  unsatisfactory  for  many 
reasons.  The  practical  uselessnecs  of  the  present  verbal 
contiact  leing  also  admitted,  the  suggestion  which  I 
have  to  offer  is  that  it  should  be  enacted  as  follows  :— 
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Ao'?*iTt-        "^'  ^^  contract  for  seryice  between  farmers  and 
TUBAi.  farm  labourers  shall  be  recognised  by  the  Court 

Ijaboubbb.  unless  they  be  in  writing. 

••  2.  That  where  a  farmer  and  a  farm  labourer  shall 
*  enter  into  a  written  contract  of  service  signed 
by  both  parties,  and  setting  forth  the  date  when 
the  servant  is  to  enter  on  his  duties,  the  duration 
of  the  engagement,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties 
undertaken,  such  document  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  contract  between  the  parties. 

"  3.  That  where  either  of  the  parties  to  such  a  con- 
tract shall  refuse  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
contract  wholly  or  partly,  it  shall  be  competent 


to  the  other  party  to  make  a  complaint  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  setting  forth  the  contract 
and  the  breach  complained  of,  and  if,  after  such 
inquiry  as  he  shall  thmk  proper,  the  sheriff  is 
satisfied  that  a  wilful  breach  of  the  contract  has 
been  committed,  he  may  order  the  respondent  to 
find  caution  for  performance  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  if  he  fail  so  to  find  caution  may  order 
his  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  14 
days. 

**  The  opinion  of  John  H.  Tait." 
Advocates  Library, 

6th  January,  1893. 
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APPENDIX  0. 
Wages  ajstd  Dabnings. 


01. — Wages  and  allowances  on  selected  farms. 

02. — Particulars  regarding  servants  and  wages  on  Balcarres  Mains  and  Hires. 

03. — ^Table  of  groceries  and  present  prices  in  contrast  with  1871. 

04. — Specimen  of  a  married  man's  budget. 

05. — Specimens  of  bothy  men's  budgets. 

06. — Table  showing  quantity  of  coals  consumed  in  a  labourer's  house. 


APPENDIX  01. 
Wages  and  Allowances  on  Fahm  occupied  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  Kinneston,  Leslie. 


Kinross  Ck>anty. 

Qrievo. 

Shepherd. 

1st  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

2nd  Ploughman 
in  botny. 

Cattlemen. 

Women. 

OnuMan. 

£     8.d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£«.  d. 

£«.  d. 

Ouh 

SO    0    0 

28    0 

0 

27    0    0 

26    0    0 

28    0    0 

46wks.l6  2    0 
at7». 

16«.per41  12    0 
week. 

Hoase  and  garden 

4    0    0 

4    0 

0 

- 

- 

4    0    0 

- 

4    0    0 

Manure  for  garden 

2  loads      0    6    0 

1  10 

0 

- 

.       .       .      . 

21ds.  0    6    0 

Straw  for  pigsty   - 

• 

ecwts.      0    6 

0 

. 

- 

- 

- 

6  cwts.  0    6    0 

Milk  per  diem       • 

iga1.uew7l2   1 

Use  of  a  12    0 
cow. 

0 

i     gall.    7  12    1 
new. 

7  12    1 

7  12    1 

Oatmeal 

66  stones  5  13   9 

70  stones  6    2 

G 

65  stones  5  13    9 

5  13    9 

5  13    9 

Potatoes - 

24Qwts.    3    0    0 

24cwts.    3    0 

0 

2cwts.      0    5    0 

0    5    0 

24       3    0    0 

ci^ts. 

Goals 

• 

- 

Bothy       15    0 

1    6    0 

Cartage  of  coals     - 

5     tons    0  15    0 
at3«. 

5  tons  at    0  15 

39. 

0 

- 

- 

5ton80  15    0 

Harvest  money     - 

0  10    0 

• 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

4  wks.  8  12    0 
atl8t. 

Road  money 

0  12    0 

At  mar-    1    0 
kots. 

0 

0  12    0 

0  12    6 

Bothy  accommoda- 
tion. 

- 

1  15    0 

1  15    0 

Special  allowances 

Breaking  0  10    0 
horse. 

Pack  flock  8   0 
of  2  ewes, 
value. 

« 

. 

- 

. 

•2wk8.1    4    0 
at  12*. 

Cleaning  out  bothy 

. 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 

.£52  10    4 

£59  IS 

6 

£45    8    4 

£44    8    4 

£40  16  10 

£20  18    0 

£45  18    0 

Deductions 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

t  Lost  1    8    0 
time 
4wks. 
at  7*. 

£19  10    0 

*  Potato  lifting. 


t  Wet  weather. 


Wages  and  Allowances  on  Fahms  occupied  by  Mr.  Tod,  West  Breckley,  and  Mr.  Constable,  Benarty. 


Kinross  Co., 
West  Breckley. 

Foreman. 

1st  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

2nd  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

Cattleman. 

Strong  Uul  in 
bolhy. 

Shepherd  in 
bothy. 

Women. 

Cash 

House  and  garOen 

£    8.  d. 
29    0    0 

4  10    0 

£    8.   d. 
26    0    0 

£    8.  d, 

18    0    0 

£  8.  d. 
26    0    0 

4  10    0 

£  *.  d. 
13    0    0 

£    *.  d. 
26    0    0 

fiegular  wages 
7*.  per  week. 

Harvest  wa«^ 
9«.   ed.   per 
week 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR: 


B.-I. 

fiFB, 
KlHft088« 


Kinross  Co. 
West  Breckley. 


Foreman. 

&  f.  d. 

0    6  0 

0    6  0 

Bw7  12  1 

e    5  13  S) 

).    3    0  0 


l8t  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 


2nd  Ploughman' 
in  bothy. 


Catileman. 


£    s.   il. 


7  12  1 

5  13  9 

2cwts.      0    5  0 

For  bothy  1    0  0 


£    a.   a. 


7  12  1 

5  13  9 

0    5  0 

10  0 


It  0  12 
i. 

0 

. 

0  12 

« 

0  12    0 

0  12    0 

. 

. 

10    0 

1     0    0 

1     0    0 

1     0    0 

£51  12 

4 

£43    2  10 

£35    2  10 

Strong  lad  in 
bothy. 


£   s.   d. 

6  0    0 

GOO 

7  12    1 
5  18    » 

S    0    0 

0  12    6 
0  12    0 


£48    2    4 


£    8.   d. 


7  12  1 

5  18  0 

0    5  0 

10  0 

0  12  0 

10  0 

10  0 


Shepherd  in 
bothy. 


Women. 


The 

AOICUL- 
TUBAL 

Lajboveu. 


£   «.    d. 


Potato    lifting 
12».perweok. 


£^0    2.  10 


7  12  1 

a  19  » 

0    5  0 

10  0 

0  12    0 

To      0  15    0 
sales. 

10    0 

...1    0    0 

r- 

£43  17  10 


Foreman. 


Cattleman. 


Boys. 


£    i,   d. 

41    4    0 


irden      8    0 


£   8.   d. 


Shepherd. 


Women. 


. new      7 12  1 

irds        15  0 

I  at  \8.      0  5  0 

0  10  0 


8  0  Boys  not  fit  to  drive 
horses— same  wage 
as  women. 


No  garden      3    0    0 


5  tons  at  1j*.    0    5    0 
0  10    0 


-I 


£56  16    1 


£42    3    0    I 

•  Married  man. 


£   8.   d.    I 

20    0    0      Regular  wage  7«.  per 
week. 


•4    0    0    ;  Harvest  wage  18«.  per 
week. 

10    0      Potato  lifting  12#.  per 
'      week. 


Use  of  cow    14    0    0 


5  tons  at  S«.    0  15    0 


To  sales  0  17    0 


£46  12    0 


and  Allowances  on  Fakm  occupied  by  Mr.  Paton,  Kirkness,  Lochgelly, 
Kinross  County. 


^Resident Ploughmen,   Unmarried  Plough-       Cattleman. 
I  (married).  men  m  bothy.        I     ^«^ "'""»"• 


£    8.   d.      £    8.   d.    £    8.   d.      £    8.  d. 

26    0    0  to  28    0    0     20    0    0  to  26    0    0     Same  as  senior 
I  married 

ploughman.  | 

4  10    0         4  10    0 , 

0    6    0         0    6    0- 


Cash  2S    0    0  I 


-  .  .  -         -      Per-  22  19  4 

I    quisites. 

7  12    1         7  12    1  I    7  12  1  7  12    1     .       -  -  . 

5  13    9         5  13    9       5  13  9  5  13    9     -       -  .  - 

300         300       0  10  0  OlOOi-       .  .  . 

-  '     1  10  0  1  10    0 

0  12    6         0  12    6     •  •  •          -  I  .  .  . 


0  10    0  0  lU    0       0  10    0  0  10    0 


2    0    0  2    0    0  I 


Shepherd. 


Lads. 


Women, 


£     8.  d. 
28    0    0 


4  10  0 

0    6  0 

7  12  1 

6  18  9 

3    0  0 

0  12  6 

0  10  0 


0    5    0  to    0    5    0 


1     0  10    0  0  10    0       0  10    0  to    0  10    0  ; 


.  I  Food  at      10    0 
lambing. 
,  Meal  f(.r     1    0    0 
I    dog. 

I 

0  15    0 


£48  I'J    4  to  50  10    4   £38    5  10  to  44    5  10 


I 


£50  19    4  , 


£52  19    4 


lOd.  to  U.  per 
day. 


l8.  Sd.  to  ts. 
peiday. 


Regular   wdge 
78.  per  week. 


3«.per  dny  when 
cutting,  U.6d. 
to  28.  per  day 
when  carting, 
28.  potato  lift- 
ing. 
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AORICUl- 

TUBAL 
LA30UBBB. 


Wages  and  Allowances  on  Fabms  occupied  by  Mr.  Alexander,  Oambus  near  Alloa,  and  Mr.  Mobgan, 

East  Gogar,  ClarVmannan. 


Cambus  Fainn. 


Gash       - 
House  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Milk  per  diem 
Oatmeal 


I 


Foreman,  acting  as 
1st  IMoughman. 


2nd  Ploughman  in 
botny. 


Coals     -       •  .    - 

Cartage  of  coals 

Harvest  money    - 
Road  money 
Bacon    - 

Wheat  - 
Bothy  accommodation 
Use  of  bed,  &c.    - 
Cleaning  out  bothy 


£  8.  d, 

SO    0    0 

4  10    0 

2  loads  0    6    0 

igaU.  skim     3    0  10 

65  stones  at 
1«.  9d.  5  13    9 


8cwts. 


1    0    0 


3  tons  at 

2*.6rf.          0    7  0 

0  16  0 

0    ^f  0 

1  pig  killed     2  10  0 


Isack 


0    15    0 


£58    2    1 


i  share 


£  8.   d, 
34    0    0 


3    0  10 

5  13  9 
10  0 
13    4 


0  10  0 

0  4  0 
i  of  pig      0  17  0 

1  0  0 
0  15  0 
0    5  0 


Junior  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 


Cattleman  in 
bothy. 


Women. 


£  8.   d. 

2Zl.   to   26/..   and  24    0    0 

perquisites  same  , 
as  to  2nd  man    Perqui- 
in  bothy.  sites     14    8  11 

£14    8    11    1 


£48    8  11 


£37    8  11  £40    8  11 


£88    8  11 


Orra  Men. 


Bejular  wage  9*.  i  Regular    wage 

per  week.            i  3*.  to  3*.  M, 

^                          I  per  day. 

Harvest    8«.    M.  ! 

per  day.  Harvest  3*.6rf. 

'  per  day. 

Threshing  i8.4d. 


Harvest 
If*. 


food 


B.-I. 

£lNRi)SS, 

AND 
ClACK- 
MANWAJf. 


East  Gogar  Farm.                                Ploughman. 

2nd  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

Junior  Ploughman  in  bothy. 

Women. 

Cash 

Board  in  kitchen 

Potatoes          .... 

Coals 

Cartage  of  coals 

House  rent 

Bothy  accommodation 
Useofbed,Ao.          .... 
Cleaning  out  bothy      ' 

£  *.  d. 
38    0    0 

8tf.  6<l.  per  week         22    2    0 

In  lieu                        10    0 

5  tons  at  3*.                 0  15    0 
Paid  for  him               3    0   0 

£   *.   d. 
30    0    0 

22    2    0 

0  15    0 

1  0    0 
0  15    0 
0    5    0 

£  8.  d,       £  8.  d. 
20   0    0   to  22    0    0 

22    a    2   to   22    2    0 
£42    2    2  to  £14    2    0 

Regular  wage    U,  6d.  per 
Harvest  S«  9rf.  perdny. 

A  young  pig 

Brewers'  dregs  for  pigs 

£50  17    0 
10    0 

26  barrels  at  1«.           1   «    0 

£54  17    0 

£62    S    0 

Wages  and  Allowances  on  Fabms  occupied  by  Mr.  Kay,  Insch,  and  Mr.  Fisheb,  Jellyholme. 

Clackmannan. 


Insch  Farm. 

Cash 

House  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Milk      .      .      - 

Oatmeal 
Potatoes 
Coals      . 
Cartage  of  coals 

Harvest  money 
Special  allowances 


Grieve. 


1st  and  2nd  Plough-  8rd  Ploughman  in 
'  •    '     •         '  bothy. 


man  in  bothy. 


Junior  Ploughman. 


£  8.  d. 
25    0    0 


4    0  0 

0    6  0 

•  Use    of   2 

cows  30    0  0 

65  stones        5  13  9 

I  6  cwt.  0  15  0 

5  tons  3    2  6 


Permission 
to  keep 
poultry 
and  all 
food  for 
them,  18 
hens  at 
5«. 


10    0 


4  10    0 


£74    7    3 


£   8.   d.    \ 
35    0    0    I 


4    0    0 
0    6    0 


£  8.   d.    ! 
80    0    0 


65  stones  5  13    9 
6  cwt.       0  15    0 


5  tons  at 
2«.  6<f.    0  13    6 


10    0 


£17    7    2 


£   8.   d, 

21    0    0 

to 
25    0    0 


Cattleman. 


65ston?    5  11    9 

0  15    0 

Per  man  1  10    0 


1    0    0    j  Perqui- 
sites to 
Bothy  '      bothy 

aceom.  2    0    0,      men     10  18    9 


£   8.   d. 
S»    0    0 


4    0    0 
0    6    0 


Women  and 
Orra  Men. 


5  13   0 
6  cwt.       0  15    0 


5  tons  at 
2«.  6d.   0  12    6 


10    0 


I        Women, 

I  Regular  wage 
,  \8.  4d.  per 
!    day. 

Harvest  It,  M, 
per  day. 

'  Potato-lifting 
I     U.     6d.    per 
I    day. 


Orra  Men, 

Regular  wage 
S8.  per  day. 
More  at  busy 
times,  such  as 
harvest  and 
threshing. 


£40  18    9     £31  18  9  to  £35  18  0, 


£44    7    3 


•  The  cows  are  changed  every  six  months  so  that  they  are  always  in  full  milk. 
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Jellyuolme. 


Grieve.* 

2nd  Plougfaman. 

Oattleboy.  ^ge  18. 

Women. 

. 

i;.  per  week        52    0 

d, 
0 

£    9. 

24    0 

d. 
0 

£  «. 
U    0 

d. 
0 

RegoUr  vnge  It.  Icf.per 

n     -       -       • 

6    0 

0 

m 

0    6 

0 

OrraMen. 

»       •       > 
Lise      - 

6t0Dsatl«.6d.     0    7 

6 

8«.  6<;.  per  week  22    2 

0 

8«.  6d.  per  week  22    2 

0 

Regular  wage  it.  to  St.  M. 
per  day. 

Itttion     - 

" 

• 

1    0 
Ad.  lib.                 1  10 

0 
0 

1  0 
1  10 

0 

0 

lut  of  bothy, 

- 

• 

1    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

£07  13 

6 

£40  12 

0 

£39  18 

0 

Affluent 


*  This  man  acts  as  grieve  and  head  ploughman. 


^ES  and  Allowances  on  Farms  occupied  by  Mr.  Fbknib,  Hilton,  and  Mr.  Kinross,  Hillend. 

Clackmannan. 


Grieve. 

ist  Ploughman. 

2nd  Ploughman. 

Junior  Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

Women  and  Boy. 

. 

£    8.    d. 

40    0    0 

£   a.  d.   \                  £  a.  d 
35    0    0                       33    0    0 

£    a.  d. 

24    0    0 

iromm. 

• 

4    0    0 

4    0    0    1  Same  per- 

1     quisites 

as     li«t 

plough. 

man. 

Regular  wage  Is.  4d.  per  day. 
Harvest  wage  S«.           „ 

Potato.lifting2*. 

0    6    0 
i  gall,  new      7  12    1 

0    6    0 
Skim        3    0  10                    14  10    1 

Skhn        3    0  10 

•  Boy  in  charge  of  cattle. 

65  stones         5  18    9 

5  13    9 

5  13    9 

£   a.  d. 

Cash  per  annum     -   10  0  0 

4  cwt.                0  10  0 

0  10    0    1 

2owt.       0    6    0 

Meal  and  milk       •     8  14  7 

4     tons     at 

\9m  tid           2  10    0 

. 

• 

4  tons       2  10    0 

£18  14  7 

5  tons  at 
la.         0    5    0 

0  12    0 

0  12    0       - 

0  12    0 

0    5    0 

0    2    6    1 

tion 

hing 
by. 

- 

• 

10    0 
0  15    0 

• 

•  This  boy  has  the  option  of  living 
parents'  house. 

£61    8  10 

£49  10    1 

£47  10    1 

£37  16    7 

i 

Working  Foreman. 

2nd  rioughman  in  bothy. 

Strong  lad,  bothy. 

£    s.   d. 
19*.  per  week            49   8    0 

6    0    0 

0    6    0 

Skim,  small  pint        1  10    5 

None. 

£    a.   d. 
26    0    0 

£    *.   A 
17    0    0 

Harvest  wages  to  casual  labourers, 
per  week. 

£   *.  «'. 
Money        -       -      110 

Value  of  food     -      0   8  6 

£19  6 

800  yards                     2    0    0 

«... 

For  bothy             1  10    0 

For  bothy      1  10    0 

5  tons  at  1«.                0    5    0 

0  18    0 

- 

8».  6rf.  per  week  22    2    0 

22    2    0 

ion 

. 

10    0 

10    0 

ling 

. 

10    0 

1    0    0 

£59 

7    5 

£51  12    0 

£12  12    0 
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Wages  and  Allowances  on  Fakms  occupied  by  Mr.  Dkysdale,  Kingomuirs,  and  3\ifr.  Blblock,  Hazleyshaw, 

Clackmannan. 


Kingomuirs  Farm. 

Foreman  in  bothy,  works 
a  pair  of  horse  s. 

Ploughman 
in  bothy. 

Ploughman, 

Dairy  Maid. 

' 

Cash        - 

£   a.   d. 
31    0    0 

£    *.   d, 
28  .0    0 

£  s.d, 
31    0    0 

£  *.   d. 
24    0    0 

House  and  garden 

- 

— 

6    0    0 

Manure  for     „ 

— 

— 

0    6    0 

Milk  per  djem  -          -          -          • 

Skim 

3    8    6 

3    8    6 

3    8    5 

Oatmeal-             -          "  ■ 

66  stones 

6  13    9 

6  13    9 

5  13    9 

-     ..  I   \i.' 

Potatoes           .... 

4  owts. 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

Coals      -             -             -             - 

For  bothy 

1  11    3» 

1  11    3 

Cartage  of  coals 

- 

- 

6tonsat2*.  0  12    0 

Harvest  money    -             -             - 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

Bothy  accommodation 

10    0 

10    0 

Bed  clothes,  washing,  and  cleaning 
bothy. 

10    0 

10    0 

Board  and  lodging  in  farmhouse     • 

- 

10».  per  week, 
m.  10*.  Od. 

£44  13    5 

£41  13    5 

£47    0    2 

£46    0    0 

B.-I. 

Fife. 

Kinross, 

AND 

Clack- 

XANNAK. 


Hazleyshaw  Farm. 

ist  Ploughman  (bothy).    \    ^"^(Si?};«^."»*^ 

3rd  Man. 

Woman 
worker. 

Casual  Labourers. 

Ouh       .... 

Milk  per  diem. .... 

Oatmeal. 

Potatoes           .... 

Coals       .             .             .             . 

Harvest  money 

RoadAoneys 

Bothy  accommodation 

Bed  clothes,  washing,  and  cleaning 
bothy,  Ac. 

Fed  in  farmhouse     .... 

£  *.  d. 
22    0    0 

Skim                     3    0  10    ' 

66  stones              6  IS   9 

5  owts.                    0  10    0 

2  tons  at  10*.  6cf.  1    1    0* 

10    0 

0  10    0 
10    0 

1  0    0 

1 

£     «.    d. 
19    0    0 

Perquisites  same 

as 

Ist  Ploughman, 

13Z.  15*.  Id. 

£  *.    d. 
13    0    0 

1  10    0 

10    0 
10    0 

8*.  Qd.  per  22    2    0 
week. 

£  *.d. 
14    0    0 

20    0    0 

Regular  w>.ge  16*.  to 
18*.  per  week. 

Harvest  wage  20*.  to 
22*.  6rf..  with  food 
worth  6d.  per  day 

£36  15    7 

£32  16    7           1                     £38  12    7 

1 

34    0    0 

I 

*  Actual  cost  as  taken  from  receipted  accounts. 


Wages  and  Allowances  on  Farms  occnpied  by  Mr.  Ballikgal,  Dnnbog,  and  Mr.  Bell,  Todhall, 

Fifeshire. 


Dunbog  Farm. 

Grieve. 

1st  Plough, 
man. 

2nd  Plough-    3rd,  4th.  &  5th 
man.          Ploughman. 

Cattleman.       Orra  Man. 

Shepherd. 

Women. 

CMh       . 
House  and  garden 
Straw  for  pigsty  - 

Milk 

Oatmeal  • 
Potatoes    • 
Coals      - 
Cartage  of  coals    - 
Harvest  money    - 
Special  allowance 

£  *.  d. 
SO    0    0 

4    0   0 

6  cwts.    0    6    0 
atl*. 

Useofal6    0    0 
cow. 

66  stones  &  IS   9 

1,600  yds.  3  16    0 

- 

5ton8at0  12    6 
2*.6d. 

0    16    0 

£  *.   d. 
32    0    0 

4    0    0 

0    6    0 

igal.    7  12    1 
new. 

65st9.  6  13    9 

l.OOOydsS  16    0 

0  12    6 
0  15    0 

£   *.   d. 
■    80    0    0 

Perquisites 
same  as  1st 
ploughman. 
22?.14*.4rf. 

£   *.  d. 
SO    0    0 

to 
26    0    0 

Perquisites. 
m.  14*.  Ad. 

£  *.   d. 
31    0    0 

Perquisites. 
22/.  14*.4d.- 

£   *.   d. 
39    0    0 

4  0    0 
0    6    0 

5  0    0 

0  12    6 
0  15    0 

£  *.   d. 
24    0    0 

4    0    0 

0    6    0 

Usecrfa  16    0   0 
cow. 

6  13    9 

l,600yd8. 3  16    0 

0  12    6 

0  15    0 

Foodat    10    0 
lambing 
time. 

Regular  wage, 
1*.  2d.  per  day. 

Harvest,  3*.  3d. 
per  day. 

Pctato    lifting, 
2*. 

£80    2    3 

£64  14    4 

£52  14     4 

£48  14    4 

to 
£52  14    4 

£5314    4 

£49  13    6 

£65    2    3 

K  4 
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fiOVAt  COMMISSION   ON   LABOOU  i 


R.-I. 
Fife, 


m^.iu-.n  1?..^..^, 


Grieve. 

1st  Flough-       2nd  IMough- 
ninn.                  man. 

1 

Other 
Ploughnu'ji. 

£  s. 

28    0 

4    0 

0    0 
ofa  16    0 

d. 
0 

0 

0 

0 

£  s.   d.\ 
30    0    0   ^ 

4    0    0 

0    «    0 

i  gjil.    7  12    1 

2S    0    0 

I^ss      cash 
with  simi- 
lar     per- 
quisites to 
iRt  &  2nd 
plough- 
man. 

w. 

new. 

hones  5  13 
8.9d. 

0yd8.3  16 

9 
0 

66  sis.  6  13    0 
3  15    0 

Perquisites 
same  as  to 

-  l8t  plough- 
man. 

tSl.  14#.  lOd. 

nsat  1  10 

0 

1  10    0 

wts.    0    6 
Is. 

0 

0    6    0 

0  12 

0 

0  12    0   . 

£60    2    0 


£63  14  10 


£61  14  10 


£46  14  10 

to 
£61  14  10 


Cattleman. 

1 
Orra  Man. 

Handyman . 

Women. 

1 

£ 

9.    d. 

Same  as  Isl 

Regular       ! 

46  16    0 

Regular  wage. 

plough- 

wage,  18«.    1 

U.    4d.  ^r 

man  m  nil 

per  week. 

4 

0    0 

day. 

respects. 

Harvest^?*.  1 

0 

6    0 

Har>e8t.3*.6d. 

per  week. 

per  day. 

62  at  \%».       \ 

Potato  lifUn^ 

^.  16«.  m.  1 

2». 

Harvest,       i 

4ftr,27*.      1 

U.  8*.  Of/. 

£63  14  10 

£62    4    0      1 

£61 

2    0 

Tee 

AoBicri. 

nriui 


'odhall  cottages  are  driven  from  Largo  Hill,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  the  men  get  large  measure  at  pithead  prices. 


LL0WANCE8  On  Fakms  occupied  by  Mr.  Lees,  Pitscottie,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  Fliskmillen, 

Fifeshire. 


Grieve. 

^nd  Ploughman  in 
bothy. 

3rd  Ploughman 
bothy. 

in 

Cattleman. 

Women. 

J 

£    8. 

30    0 

d. 
0 

£   jr.  d. 
26  10    0 

£  «.  d, 
23  10    0 

t 

£    8.    d. 
27    0    0 

Regular  wage,  U.  Sd. 
per  day. 

- 

4   0 

0 

— 

"~ 

1 

4    0    0     Harvest  wage.  8#.  per 
day. 

- 

i  ton                0  10 

0 

— 

•"* 

0  10    0 

Potato  lifting.  2*.  W. 
per  day. 

- 

i  gal.  now         7  12 

1 

7  12    1 

7  12    1 

7  12    1 

Orra  Hen, 

Regular  wage.  ]5#.  per 
week. 

- 

66  8t8.atljr.0t/.6  13 

0 

6  13    9 

6  13    9 

6  IS  .9     Harvest  wage.  25f.  per 
week. 

-    - 

1,600  yards       8  16 

0 

0  10    0 
i               1  10    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 

l,600jnrd8 

3  16    0 

Potato  lifting,  17*.  W. 
per  week. 

- 

5tonsatSf.6(/.0  17 

6 

1 

"■ 

6  ton*  at  3#.  6c/.  0  17    6 

- 

0  10 

0 

0  10    0 

0  10    0 

0  10    0  , 

- 

0    2 

0 

- 

- 

0    S    0  1 

- 

- 

10    0 

10    0 

saning 

- 

10    0 

1 

10    0 

£68    0 

4 

£44    6  10 

£41    6  10 

1 

£60    0    4 

irm. 

iMarried  Ploughman  and  Cattlemau-i 

1                                                         1 

Shepherd. 

Strong  lada. 

. 

!         £   i.   d. 
27    0    0 

1 

£   8,    d.         j 
to       32    0    0           1 

£    8,    d, 

28    0    0       to 

£    8. 

80    0 

t- 

£    8.    d.                    £   8.   d. 
22    0    0       to        24    0    0 

• 

-  '           0  16    0 

0  16    0           ' 

- 

- 

0  15    0                    0  16    0 

- 

-  j          22  10  10 

22  10  10 

22  10  10 

22  10  10 

—                               _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18    6  10                   18    5  10 

j       £60    6  10 

to     £64    5  10           { 

£50  10  10        to 

£52  10  10 

£88    0  10       to     £88    0  10 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

—    - 



PERQUisiTEa  to  Ebsidents  and  their  Value. 

Value. 


FJiskmilleu  Fnrm. 

Free  house  and  garden 
Milk  per  day 
Oatmeal 
Potatoes  - 
Cartage  of  coals 
Road  moneys 
Manure  for  garden 

Harvest  food 


Quantities. 


I  Half  gallon  new 
I  66  stones 
!  1,600  yaids    - 


I 


Five  tons  at  4f . 


I 


SO  days  at  6f/. 


£  8.  d. 

4  0  0 

7  12  1 

5  13  0 

8  15  0 
10  0 
0  4  0 
0    6  0 


:22  10  10 
0  16    0 


£28    6  10 
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AoS?uL.     ^^M^*^"^''^  of  Wages  and  Perquisites  paid  to  Servants  on  Kbnnbt  Home  Farm  in  the  years  18^  and  1892         B.-i 
TVRAJL                                                               tt"d  showing  General  and  Individual  Rise.  Fifb. 

IiAJK>UBXB.  KiimosB. 

Olackmannan.  iSliHAjr. 


No.l.    FarmOriere. 

No.  2.    Ploughman. 

No.  8.    Ordinary 
Labourer. 

1867. 

1802. 

1867. 

1892. 

1867. 

1802. 

House  and  garden 

Oatmeal 

Gartaise  of  coals 

Potatoes  (planted)        -          -       - 
Allowance  for  harvest  and  haytime 
Firewood        .... 
Allowance  for  Sunday 

1                        £   9.d, 
24    0    0 

4  10    0 

66  stones         6  10    0 

10    0 

1    0    0 

£     M,d. 

46  16    0 
and  light        7    0   0 
65stones        5  10   0 
10    0 
2    0    0 
15    0 
0  10    0    1 
8    5    0 

£   s.d. 
22    0    0 

4    0    0 

65  stones        6  10   0 

10    0 

10    0 

£    «.  d. 
44    4    0 

5    0    0 

10    0 
1    0    0 
1    5    0 
0  10    0 

£    «.  d. 

81    4    0 

4    0    0 
1    0    0 

£    9,d, 
44    4    0 

5    0    0 

10    0 
1    0    0 
16    0 
0  10    0 

£86  10    0 

£87    6    0                          £84  10    0 

£52  19    0 

£86    4    0 

£5210    0 

Increase  of  wages  per  cent  - 

1 

- 

84-88        1  -           .             .           . 

i 

58-47 

- 

46-8 

General  Increase  of  Wages  (in  25  yi'ars)  to  grieve,  ploughman,  and  orduuuy  labourer,  61-88  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  02. 


Particulars  regarding  Farm  Servants  on  the  Farms  of  Balcarhes  Mains  and  Hires,  nnder  the  manacement 
of  Mr.  Flockhart,  Colmsbnrgh,  from  28  NoTember  1891  to  28  November  1892.  »l5«™«»ii 


Farm. 


Name  of  Servant. 


Occupation. 


Balcarres  Mains  '  William  ih^™«!*y 


John  Carswell  - 
Wm.  Brunton     - 
Wm.  Robertson 

David  Shepherd 
John  White 

Rires       -  •     Jas.  Rintoul    . 


Alex.  Cbalmeni  • 
Robert  Imrie  • 
Walter  Dowie     . 
JohnColville  ■ 
James  Harvey    • 
Jos.  Macdonnld 

Jas.  Barri    (lad) 


Ploughman 


Cattleman  . 
Ploughman 


Steward     - 
Ploughman 


Yearly 
Wages. 


Perquisites. 


Sums 
advanced 

during 
-  year. 


Cattleman  • 
Shepherd  • 
Ploughman 


Worker    of 
orra  horse 


80 


28 
27 


18 
52 

80 

28 
29 
2S 
27 
28 
26 

12 


House  and  garden.  6i  bolls  oatmeal, 
♦  gallon  new  milk  daily.  8  loads 
potatoes  (say  9  bolls),  coals  driven, 
bread  and  beer  6d.  per  day  for  four 
weeks  during  harvest,  straw  for  pig. 

Samo  as  above     .  .  •  . 

Same  as  above  •  .       .         . 

Bothy  with  use  of  coi^s  and  potatoes, 
6i  bolls  oatmeal,  i  gallon  new  milk 
daily,  bread  and  beer  6d.  per  di^ 
for  four  weeks  during  harvest. 

Same  as  above. 

House  and  garden,  6i  bolls  oatmeal, 
use  of  milk  and  potatoes,  coals  and 
light. 

House  and  garden,  6i  bolls  oatmeal. 
t  gallon  new  milk  daily.  8  loads 
potatoes  (say  9  tiolls),  coals  driven, 
bread  and  beer  6d.  per  day  for  four 
weeks  during  harvest,  straw  for  pig 

Same  as  above       .... 

Same  as  above     • 

Same  as  above       .... 

Same  as  above     - 

Same  as  above       .... 


Bothy  with  use  of  coal  and  potatoes, 
61  bolls  oatmeal,  i  gallon  new  milk, 
bread  and  beer  6d.  per  day  for  four 
weeks  during  harvest. 

Same  as  above 


£    8 
10    0 


5    0 


11    0 
10  10 


Paid  at  Terms. 


Whitsunday.    Martinmas. 


0  10 


10    0 


12  0 
18  10 
14  10 

9  0 
26    0 

15 


8  10 

9  0 
14  0 
18  10 
14  0 
12  10 

6    0 


£    «. 
10    0 


11    0 
18  10 

14  10 

9    0 
26    0 

15  0 


8  10 

9  10 
14  0 
18  10 
14  0 
12  10 

5  10 


U    78350. 
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HOTAL  COHMISSIOK  ON  LABOUH : 


B.-I. 
Kinross, 

AND 

CXACK- 

MANNAir. 


APPENDIX  03. 

List  of  Abticles  in  daily  consumption,  the  price  of 
which  shows  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  1892  as 
compared  with  1871.  These  figures  refer  chiefly  to 
agricultural  labourers*  budgets,  and  are  taken  from 
the  books  of  a  grocer  and  general  merchant  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Fife. 


— 

1892, 

1871. 

8.     d. 

tf.    d. 

Tee,perpound_  -          .          .       . 

2    0 

2    8 

Sugar        H        ■          -          -          • 

0    2i 

0    44 

Ham         „           .          .          .       . 

0  10 

0    11 

Cheese      „        •          •          -          - 

0    64 

0    64 

Butter      „           .          .          .       - 

1    8 

1    4 

Barley       »        •          ■          -          - 

0   U 

0    2 

Rice         „             -             -             ■ 

0    li 

0    2 

Currants  „        -             ... 

0    4 

0    6 

Raisms     ^             -             -             - 

0    6 

0    6 

Tapioca    „      -             •             -       • 

0    8 

0    4 

Soap         «              -             -             • 

0    3 

4 

Syrup       „       -             .          .         . 

0    2 

0    3 

Treacle    »              -             -             ■ 

0    U 

0    2 

Coffee     „       -             -             -       - 

1    8 

1    8 

Meal.perpeck 

1    0 

1    1 

Flour       „          -             .        -        - 

on 

1    1 

Matches,  per  dozen 

0    24 

0    8 

Bread,  per  loaf       .          .        .        . 

0    44 

0    64 

10    94 

12    94 

Note. — This  merchant's  books  show  that  the  grocery 
account  for  a  family  of  six  persons  arerages  at  present 
\0l.  to  121.  Twenty  years  ago  the  figures  would  be 
12Z.  10».  to  16Z.  B.  H.  P. 

APPENDIX  C4. 
Laboubebs'  Budgbts. 
PiLBTicuLABS  obtained  from   a  cattleman's  wife    near 
Cupar,  Fife,  whose  household  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  and  scTen  of  a  family,  one  at  work. 

EtopendHwre  per  Week. 

£  8.  d. 

i  lb.  of  tea 0  10 

i  lb.  butter 0  0  7 

6  lbs.  of  sugar  -            -            -            -            -  0  1  0 

Bread 0  3  0 

Peas  and  barley  for  broth       -            -            -  0  0  3 

i  pot  of  jam     -               -            -           -        -  0  0  3} 

Butcher  meat       -               -            -               -  0  1  0 

Oheese          -               -               -        -           -  0  1  0 


Per  week  - 

Per  annum  - 
Clothes  and  boots  for  family 
„  ,.      for  husband 

„      for  wife 
Coals,  6  tons  at  12«. 
Doctor's  bill        .  -  .  - 

Expenditure  for  year 
Earnings  in  Oaeh. 


.081} 

-  21    2  0 

-  14    0  0 

-  4  10  0 

-  3    0  0 

-  3    0  0 
.      1     0  0 


-    46  12    0 


Cattleman's  wage  per  annum 
Wife's  earnings  on  the  farm 


£  8.  d. 
29  10  0 
14    6    0 


l4!1«laaf  \\rx-jr*a  oaTmi^lge  QH   thO    fOTm       23       8       0 


67    3    0 


Balance  to  credit 


20  11    0 
£67    3    0 


APPENDIX  C5. 
Bothy  Man's  Budget,  obtained  from 

Farm  Bothy,  in  Clackmannan. 
wpendiiivre  per  Week, 

£    $,  d. 

-  0    0    6 
0    0  10 

.      0    12 

-  0    0    6 

-  0    1    li 

-  0    0    2 

-  0    0    6 


'er  week 


0    4    Si 


Per  annum    - 

1  suit  of  clothes 

2  pairs  of  boots,  at  15». 
5  caps,  and  1  hat 

Expenditure  for  year 

Earnings  in  Oash. 

Wage  per  annum   - 
}  oatmeal  sold 


£ 

8. 

d. 

- 

- 

12 

4  10 

- 

3 

0 

0 

. 

. 

1  10 

0 

- 

Oil 

0 

ar 

17 

5  10 

£ 

9. 
0 

d. 

0 

3  16  10 

TBI 

A6ucr& 

TTXIL 
LlBOUUE. 


26  16  10 

Balance  to  credit            -    8  10 

0 

£25  16  10 

Pabticulabs  of  a  Bothy  Mav's  BunesT,  obtained  firom 
the  foreman,  who  liyes  at  King  O'Muirs,  Alloa. 


EwpendAtwre  per  Week. 


\  bottle  essence  of  coffee 
Bread,  3  loayes 
Butter,  1  lb. 
Jelly,  1  pot 
Butcher  meat 
Herrings,  4  at  ^(2. 
Sugar,  2  lbs.  at  2<2. 


£ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8.  d. 

0  2i 

1  3 
1  2 
0  7 
0  9 
0  2 
0  4 


2  suits  of  clothes 
2  pairs  of  boots 
2  caps,  and  1  hat 


Per  week  - 
Per  annum 


.      0    4    5i 

11  11  10 

.600 

1  10    0 

0    8    0 

£19    9  10 


Wage  per  annum 
\  oatmeal  sold 


Earnings  in  Cash. 
£ 


31    0 
2  17 


0 
0 


17    0 


Balance  to  credit 


14     7    2 
£3317    0 


Note. — The  foreman,  in  reply  to  the  question  **  How 
"  much  can  you  lay  by  every  year  P  "  said,  *'  I  don't 
"  smoke  or  drink,  and  my  wage  is  only  raised  to  Sll. 
"  from  to-day,  but  I  think  I  can  save  nearly  141.  out  of 
"  what  I  get  and  sell."  This  corresponds  with  his 
'•budget." 

APPENDIX  C6. 

Pabticulabs  of  CoALs  consumed  in  the  year  by  a 
labourer  of  the  better  class,  whose  house  had  three 
rooms  with  fireplaces. 


Year. 


Quantity  Consnmed. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Total  namber  of  years  12 
Average  per  year 


Tons.  6wt8.  qrs. 
6       13        1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6* 

0 

2 

0 

0 


10 

0 

6 

12 

6 

16 

17 

16 

2 

0 

12 


76       10       2 


6       Si 


*  BickneM  among  the  children. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Selected  Eyidbncb. 

Dl. — General  Epitome  of  EmployerB*  Evidence. 
D2. — Evidence  trom  Mr.  Bums  Begg. 
D3.— Evidence  from  Mr.  Kay. 
D4. — ^Evidence  from  Mr.  Flockhart. 


Kinoss. 

A.KD 

Olaok- 


Di. — Epitome  of  Etidencb  given  by  Emplotbbb. 


Names 
of  Witnesses. 


(1.) 
Supply  of  Labour. 


!.) 


Demand  for  Labour. 


(8.) 

Increase  or  Decrease 
in  Supply  during 
)  15  years. 


(4.) 

Immisrati 
Farticalar  Seasons. 


(B.) 
Efficiency  of  Labourers. 


Lord  Balfour,  Ken- 
net  Home  Farm. 


Mr.    A.    Mitch«U> 
Alloa. 


Mr.        Alcoaader, 
Cambus,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Morgan.  Bast 
Gosar,  near  Stir- 
ling. 

Mr.  Fisher,  JeDy- 
holme,  AUoa. 


Mr.  Femie,  Hilton* 
AUoa. 


Mr.  Kinross, 

Hillend*    Caack- 


Mr.DiysdalCLKing 
O'Muirs,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Blelock,  Haa- 
le;^haws,  Forrest 


E.  GMhcart,  Esq., 
of  Pitoairley, 
NewbutKh. 


Mr.  BaUingaU  Dun- 
bog*  Newburgh. 


Mr.  Bell,  Todball, 
Cupar. 


Plenty  for  present  needs. 
At  special  times  scarce. 


Scarce  all  round.  Cause 
for  scarcity,  competing 
industries. 


A  growing  scarcity.  Plenty 
UL 1882.  Owing  to  dull 
trade  in  Alloa. 


Suitable  men  scarce 


Has  felt  no  difficulty  in 
getting  men,  but  women 
are  Teiy  scarce. 

A  scardty  of  good  men. 
Plenty  bad  ones. 


Difficulty  in  getting  mar- 
ried men.  Due  to  his 
cottages  being  bad. 

When  trade  is  good  men 
are  scarce.  Not  so  this 
year  (1892). 


Qood  hands  and  steady 
married  men  are  scarce. 


Men     in     fair     supply, 
women  scarce. 


Has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
people.  Orra  men  are 
scarce. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  Flisk-  Oood  married  men  are 
millen.  New-  scarce.  They  prefer 
burgh.  town  labour. 


Mr.Lees,Pitscottie, 
near  Ceres. 


Evidence  of  em- 
employers  at 
Montrave  meet- 
ing. 

Erldence    of   em- 

{)loyer8  at  Dun- 
ermline. 


Mrl  Beveridge.  Kin< 
neston,  Leslie. 


Mr.  J.  Tod.  West 
Breckley,Kinross. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Con- 
stable, Benarty, 
Blairadam. 


Mr. 


PatODL   Kirk- 
Locogelly. 


No  scarcity  of  labourers, 
.  either  jegular  or  casuaL 


All  classes  of  agricultural 
labourers  are  very 
scarce. 


Qood  men  are  scarce. 
Orra  men  verj  scarce. 
Mines  and  factories 
attract  them. 


No  scarcity  of  men.  Scar- 
city  of  women.  Cause 
for  scarcity,  competing 
industries. 


A  scarcity  of  both  sexes. 
Railways  attract  men. 
Factories  attract  women. 

Very  scarce,  both  men  and 
women. 


Great  scarcity  of  both 
sexes,  owing  to  com- 
peting industries. 


CLACKMANNAN. 


A  decrease.  Far- 
mers not  so  par- 
ticular now.  Ckh- 
not  afford  it. 


Less  employment 
given  by  far- 
mers. Boys  at 
low  wage  pre- 
ferred to  men. 


Decrease  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  centk  to  86 
par  cent. 


A  decrease 


Only  to  a  small  extent 
at  harvest. 


Very  little.  Does  not 
affect  the  employment 
of  Scotch. 


Dedded        decrease.    None  .  wor^    speaking 
women   haixUy  to       about.     At    harvest 


be  had  now. 


80  per  cent,  decrease 
on  the  Diyfleld 
land. 


Has  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  labourers 
than  15  years  ago. 

Undoubtedly  a  de- 
decrease.  Due  to 
milhi,  mines,  and 
factories. 


FIFESHIBJB. 


Fewer  labourws 
required.  Ma- 
cbmery  has 
superseded  them. 

No  falling  off  on 
good  land.  More 
nass  in  inferior 
districts. 

A  saving  effected 
by  machinery, 
but.no  decrease 
in  tillage. 


The  labour  bill  is 
not  so  large  as  it 
used  to  be. 


Not  so  much  de- 
mand as  for- 
merly. Harvest 
is  chiefly  done 
by  machmes. 

Less  labour  re- 
quired. More 
grass  and  less 
tillage. 

Not  so  much  de> 
mand  for  casual 
labour. 


A  decrease 


Decrease  both  in 
supply  and  demand 
on  the  whole. 


Decrease  both  of  men 
and  women. 


Decided  decrease  both 
in  demand  and 
supply. 


Decrease  in  demand 
10  per  cent.  De- 
crease in  supply  SO 
per  cent. 

Decrease  in  supply. 
Ploughmen  7  to  10 
per  cent.  Casual 
labourers  30  per  cent. 


KINROSS  COUNTY. 


Less  labour  re- 
quired now. 
More  land  in 
grass,  and  farm 
work  not  so  well 
done. 

Less  employment 

given  owmff  to 

decrease  of  tillage. 

A/preat  reduction 
in  labour  during 
last  10  years. 

A  decrease  in  de- 
mand. Save  on 
good  soil,  far- 
mers till  less 
and  till  worse. 


Considerable  decrease 


Considerable  decrease 


Decrease 


A  decided  decrease  as 
compared  with  15 
years  ago. 


women    come     from 
towns. 


Very  little 


Very  little  immigration, 
except  ftom  Alloa  in 
dull  trade. 

A  few  Irish  at  harvest. 
Very  little  immigra- 
tion. 


None  now.  All  stopped 
by  introduction  of 
machinery. 


A  little  at  times,  but  it 
IS  district  immigra- 
tion from  the  Tay 
Fisheries. 

None  now,  formerly 
crowds  of  Irish  came. 


Very  little  now.  A  few 
farmers  employ  Irish 
immigrants  for  the 
summer  months. 


Almost  none.  A  few 
people  from  villages  at 
narv^t  time. 


Fishermen  look  for  jobs 
during  winter,  when 
Loch  Leven  is  closed. 

Only  fishermen  from 
Loch  Leven.  No  Irish. 


None  except  at  harvest 
and  potato  lifting. 
No  Irish. 


No  appreciable  differ- 
ence. Not  so  efficient 
as  in  j>urely  agricul- 
tural districts. 

A  marked  lUling  off 
both  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  quality  of 
work. 

No  perceptible  falling 
off.  Young  men  z»> 
quire  to  be  humoured 
now. 


Decided  falling  off.  Men 
do  not  exert  t^m- 
selves  as  formerly. 


Sees  no  difference  to 
what  they  were  17 
years  ago. 

Not  so  willing  or  good 
as  formerly,  especially 
young  men. 


The  labourer  does  not 
work  so  hard  as  for- 
merly. 

Young  men  often  im- 
reliable.  Generally 
speaking  the  labourers 
are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were. 

"Let  him  alone  and  the 
labourer  is  as  good  a 
man  as  ever." 


No  falling  off.  Some 
farmers  complain,  but 
there  are  ta/am  on  both 
sides. 


Decided  falling  off. 


Falling  off  in  quantity  of 
work.  Quality  as  good 
as  ever.  Not  so  ^ood 
as  in  purely  agricul- 
tural distaricu. 


No  falling  off  from  for- 
mer times.  As  good  as 
in  Fifeshue. 


Inferior  to  20  years  ago. 
especially  true  of 
ploughmen. 

Sees  no  falling  off.  Do 
not  work  so  hard  as  in 
Fife  or  Lothians. 

A  distinct  fklling  oft. 
both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  especially  true 
of  ploughmen. 
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BOYAt  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUB: 


B.-I. 
Kinross, 

AND 

Glack- 


Names 
uf  Witnesses. 


(6.) 


Nature  of  Employment. 


(7.) 

Engnjrements  and  Periods 

of  Payment  to  refrular 

Labourers. 


(8.) 

Piece-work. 
Is  it  practised  ? 


(9.) 


Nature  and  Prices 
of  Piece-work. 


(10.) 

Mode  of  Payment 
adopted  at  Haytime. 


To 

Afiiicvi. 

TTSAL 

Lajouub. 


ntinuons 


and  oon* 


Qtinuoos 


Dtinnons  - 


ontinuoos. 
mren  at 
potato  lift- 


iwntinuous 
dd  hand  or 
reshing. 


ontinuous. 
an    odd 


ontinuous  - 


mtinuooa ' 


atinuoua  - 


ntinuons 


continuous 
nen     and 


continuous 
len      and 


I  all  the 
Women  in 
rork  under 


jrarefpilar 
sar  round. 


itsregfular 
le  are  con- 
yed. 


lal  men  at 
All  others 
nuonsly. 


continuous 
labourers, 
'loyed  re- 
ther    per- 


loyed 


sntinuous, 

ies  to  men 


CLACKMANNAN. 


All  in  charge  of  horses 
and  stock,  oy  the  year. 
Labourers  by  the 
month. 


Regular  hands  by  the 
year.  Orra  men  and 
women  fc7  week  or  fort- 
night. Ays  every  fort- 
night. 

BngMed  by  the  year; 
paid  by  instelments 
when  requif  ed.  Women 
engaged  and  paid  by  the 
day. 


Engaged  hj  the  year. 
Pays  every  week,  fort- 
night, or  month.  Bal- 
anoea  half-yearly. 

Sometimes  hj  the  half 
year.  Generally  by  the 
year.  Pays  fortnightly. 


By  the  /ear.  Fliys  11.  per 
fortnight,  more  if  asked. 
Yearly  or  half-yearly 
settlements. 

Men  engaged  at  GhMgow, 
Stirling,  and  Falkirk  are 
by  the  half  year.  Alloa, 
Perth,  and  the  North  by 
theyear.  Pays  whenaaked. 

Married  men  by  the  year. 
Occasionally  bothy  men 
by  the  half  year. 

All  by  the  year.  Pays 
when  monoy  is  asked. 


generally 
night. 


every    f6rt- 


Men  in  charge  of 
stock  do  not  work 
so.  Women  and 
labourers  may  if 
they  like. 


Sometimes,  chiefly  by 
casual  labourers, 
male  and  female. 


Tes,  oocasionaUy 


Tee,  occasionally.  Not 
so  much  by  regular 
labourers  as  caauaL 


Tea,  occasionally 


Not  much.    Only  in 
times  of  preatnre. 


FIPBSHIBB* 


All  by  the  year.  Paid 
by  instalments  and 
accounts  settled  every 
six  months. 

Yearly  engagements. 
Pays  by  instalments, 
settling  up  once  a  year. 


Men  all  en^^aged  by  the 
year.  Women  not 
formerly  engaged.  Pays 
as  often  as  asked. 

Men  engaged  by  the  year. 
The  engagement  of  the 
parent  binds  the 
daughter. 

Men  engaged  by  the  year. 
Pl^  by  instalment  to 
suit  his  men. 


Yearly  engagements. 

Young  men  sometimes 
by  the  half  year  or 
month. 

Regular  hands  by  the 
year.  Paid  either  by 
fortnightly  instalments 
or  in  full  every  second 
Saturday. 


Very  little  practised. 
Sometimes  tumipa 
singled  and  pulled 
by  100  yards. 


Not  liked  by  either 
party  and  little 
resorted  to. 


None.  Stopped  it  three 
yean  ago. 


Draining,  hedge-cutting, 
illing,   and 
manure  apreading. 


turnip    pulli 


Turnip 


singUnf 
5.lW.to 


:ling    and 


pulling,  1^.  totd.  per 


_  _  and  pulling 
turnips  lid,  to  l\d. 
per  100  yards. 


Pulling  tumipa.  yellows, 
lkd»  per  100  yards, 
swedes,  Ikd,  per  100 
yards. 

Pulling  turnips  Ikd.  to 
lid.  per  100  yards. 
Singliiig  at  aame  rate. 


Turnip  aingling,  yellowa, 
lid,  per  100  yarda, 
awedea  lid.  per  100 
yarda. 


Yea.  to  some  extent. 
Mostly  by  casual 
labourera. 


KINROSS  COUNTY. 


All  engaged  by  the  year. 
Paid  monthly  by  instal- 
ments. Accounts  bal- 
anced yearly. 


Ploughmen,  ahepherds, 
cattlemen,  by  the  year. 
Paid  by  instalments. 


by  the  year, 
by  advances  when 
asked.  Yearly  settle- 
menta. 

Men  engaged  by  the  year 
and  paid  by  advances  as 
desired.  Women  from 
day  today. 


Very  little  practised. 
Only  by  casual 
labourers. 


Seldom  practised. 
Occasionally  casual 
labourers  take  such 
work. 


Not  liked  by  either 
party,  and  seldom 
practised  by  regular 
people. 

Not  much  practised. 
Confined  to  casual 
labourers. 


Singling  U.  to  8«. 
pir  acre.  PuUing  lid, 
yer  100  yards,  yellow. 
Pulling  Ikd,  per  100 
yards,  swedes. 

Sometimes  tumipa  are 
singled  and  pulled,  5r. 
to  7a,  ad,  per  acre  for 
both. 


Turnip  singling  and 
pulling  Id.  to  lid.  per 
100  yarda  for  both 
joba. 


Singhng  tumipa  <te.6d. 
to  Sf.peracre.  Topping 
and  tailing  tumipa, 
yellows,  6«.  6d..  swedes 
7«.  6d.  to  U.  dd. 


Topping  and  tailing 
turnips,  6«,  to  8a.  per 
acre. 


Singling  tumips  7a,  9d, 
per  acre,  topping  and 
tailing  according  to 
crop,  6a.  to  Sa. 

Singling  and  toppiflg 
and  tailing  turmps  9a, 
to  7«.  9d.  per  acre. 


la.  per  6aj  extra 
for  10  days. 


No  apedal  wagei 


No 


No  change. 


No  change. 


No  change. 


No 


No  change. 


No  change.  All 
done  by  regular 
hands  during 
ordinaiy  hours. 

No  change. 


No  change. 


No 


No  variation  from 
the  ordinary 
custom. 


No  departuiefrom 
(ordinary  mode. 
No  extra  wage. 


No  change  from 
ordinary  terms. 


No 
ordinaiy  terms. 


In  broken  weather 
the  people  wwk 
extra  time  and 
get  food  or  a 
money  gratuity. 
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AoBionir 

TUILAl. 
liABOUBEB. 


Names 
of  Witnesses. 


Lord        Balfour, 
Kennet      Home 
Farm. 


Mr.   A.    MitoheU, 


Mr.        Alexander, 
Oambns,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Morgan,  East 
Cogar,  near  Stir- 
ling. 


Mr.  Fisher,  Jelly- 
holme,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Femie,  Hilton, 
Alloa. 


Mr.  Kinross,  Hill- 
end.  Clack- 
mannan. 


Mr.  Dr7Mlale.King 
(yMoirs,  Alloa. 


Mr.  filelock,  Hiu^ 
lershaws,  Forrest 
MUl. 


E.  Cathoart,  Bsq.. 
of  Pitoairlie, 
Newburgfa. 

Mr.  Ballingal.  Don 
bog,  Newborgh. 


Mr.  Bell,  Todhall, 
Cnpar. 


Mr.MitoheU,Flisk 
miUen,  Newborgh. 


Mr.  Lees,  Pit- 
soottie,  near 
Ceres. 


Byidenoe  of  em« 
ployers  at  Mon- 
trave  meeting. 

Byidenoe  of  em< 
ployers  at  Dim* 
lermline. 


Mr.  Beveridge, 
Kinneston,  Les- 
lie. 


Mr.  J.  Tod,  West 
Breckley,     Kin- 


Mr.  W.  B.  Con- 
stable, Benarty, 
Blairadam. 


Mr.   Paton.  Kirk- 
nesA,  Lochgelly. 


(n.) 

Mode  of  Pu^ment 
adopted  at  Harvest. 


(12.) 

Mode  of  Payment 

adopted  at 
Potato  Lifting. 


(IS.) 

Cottage  Accommodation 

in  respect  of  Number 

and  Requirements. 


(14.) 

Cottage  Gardens  and 
their  treatment. 


Regular  hands  an  allow- 
ance, 1^  Women  extra 
wage^  99,  to  lltf.  per 
week.  Extra  men,  24«. 
to  26*.  per  week  with 
food. 


Men  get  an  allowauce,  10#. 
to  ISs,  Women,  12«.  per 
week  extra  wage.  Orra 
men,  15a.  per  week 
extra  for  food. 

His  men  being  fed  in  the 
farmhouse  get  nothing 
extra  for  food. 


Women,  doable  wage. 
Extra  men,  88*.  M.  per 
week.  Begnlarmen,  no 
change. 

Men  get  12«.  in  lieu  of 
food.  Women,  lOt.  per 
week  extra  for  five 
weeks. 

Being  fed  in  farmhouse 
the  men  get  no  allow- 
ance. Women,  lOt.  per 
week  extra. 

Regular  men.  lOt.  or  food. 
Women,  10#.  per  week 
extra. 


I 


CLACKMANNAN. 


Regular  men,  ll.  extra. 
Women,  11*.  9d,  per 
week  extra.  Qrramen* 
II. 


Regular  men,  18*.  Wo- 
men, 12*.  6d,  per  week 
extra  wage. 


Regalar  men,  12*.  iu  lieu 
or  food.  Women  extra 
wage,  almost  three  times 
the  ordinary  wage. 


Special  harvesters  get  5/., 
and  lodging  equal  to 
7*.  per  week;  total 
value,  61. 8*. 

Regular  men  get  10*.  for 
food.  Women  and  orra 
men  extra  wages.  Wo- 
men 11*.  6d.  per  week 
extra. 

Men  get  10*.  to  IS*,  in 
place  of  food.  Women 
10*.  to  12*.  extra  wage. 

Regular  men  get  6d.  per 
day  extra.  Women  get 
double  wage.  Special 
men,  80*.  to  24*.  per 
week,  with  food. 


Men  get  beer  and  bread, 
or  10*.  in  lieu  thereof. 
Women  get  11*.  per 
week  extra  wage. 


Men  get  an  allowance  of 
12*.  in  lieu  of  food. 
Women,  12*.  6d.  per 
week  extra  wage. 


10*.  extra  to  men;  11*. 
per  week  extra  wage  to 
women. 


Beer  and  bread,  or  10*.  to 
12*.  in  lieu.  Women, 
extra  wage  II*.  per 
week  when  cutting; 
less  when  carting. 


No  potatoes 

grown. 


No  potatoes 

grown. 


Women  6d.  per 
day  extra  wage. 
Boys  same  as 
women. 

Women  6d.  per 
day  extra  wage. 


Women    8d,    per 
day  extra. 


Very  few  grown 


Women   Sd.   per 
day  extra. 


Supply  is  equal  to  de- 
mand. Considerable 
improvement  during 
the  last  20  years. 


His  married  men  oc- 
cupy farm  cottages. 
Oira  men  live  in 
neighbouring  towns 
or  villages. 

Cottages  are  inferior. 
Tiled  roofb  leaking. 
One  house  is  sublet. 


Has  no  oottages  at  all, 
and  pays  82.  annual 
rent  for  his  foreman's 
house. 

Only  one  cottage, 
requires  three.  Com- 
plfuns  of  absence  of 

cottages. 

Has  all  the  cottages  he 
requires. 


Haff  plenty  cottages, 
but  so  inferior  that 
farm  labourers  will 
not  live  in  them. 

Has  plen^,  but  they 
are  very  inferior,  and 
are  either  let  to 
miners  or  empty. 

Has  all  he  requires 


FIFB8HIRE. 


Women  lOd.  per 
day  extra  wage. 


Inoressed  wages 
to  women,  w. 
to  8d.  a  day. 


Women    1*.    per 
day  extra. 


Women  get  9d.  to 
8d.  per  day  ex- 
tra wage. 

Women  get  9d. 
to  1*.  per  day 
extra. 


Practically  no  old  oot- 
tages left.  Farmers 
have  all  they  require. 

Full  supply  of  good 
cottages.  Excellent 
water  supply  close  by. 


Has  plenty  good  cot- 
tages; no  more  re- 
quired. 


Plenty    good    cottages 
close  to  the  steading. 


Very  good  in  all  resoeots. 
No  more  required. 

Plenty  cottages,  ^ood 
ana  commodious. 
Greatly  improved. 

A  marked  deflcieney  in 
numbers,  and  many 
require  improvement. 


KINROSS  COUNTY. 


No  change  for 
men.  Women 
and  boys .  S*. 
per  week  extra 
wage. 

No  change  for 
men.  Women 
get  10<i.  per  d«y 
extra  wage. 


No  change  for 
men;  10a.  per 
day  extra  wage 
to  women. 


No  change  for 
men;  lOd.  per 
day  extra  wage 
to  women. 


Good  and  sufficient.  Is 
building  two  new 
ones  at  present. 


Has  plenty  good  cot- 
tages. Good  water 
dose  by.  Near  farm 
buildings. 


Has  more  cottages  than 
he  requires. 


Requires  better  cottages. 
Those  on  the  fkrm  are 
wretched  specimens. 


Considerable  im- 
provement in  culti- 
vation. Cabbages, 
greens,  carrots,  and 


(16. 
Potato  Grounds. 


B.-I. 

FiFB, 

Knr&ose 

AND 

Clack- 

MAHVAV. 


Allowed  to  plant  1  to  1^ 
cwts.  in  the  fleid. 
Master  works  and 
manures  the  land. 


Measure       A      acre 

Cited  with  put«-  I 
and  vegetaoles. 


About  ^  acre,  badly 
cultivated. 


About  J  rood  in  ex- 
tent, and  quite  as 
mudi  as  tney  can 
work. 

From  800  to  400 
square  yards.  Po- 
tatoes and  VMe- 
tables  well  culti- 
vated. 

Small  gardens,  well 
cultivated. 


I 


lise,  A  to  A  acre. 
Early  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  plain 
vegetables  grown. 


Gardens  beside  the 
oottages  fiftirly 

man  aged,  bu  t  knows 
of  many  unculti- 
vated. 

A  garden  to  each 
cottage.  Used  to 
grow  potatoes,  cab- 
oaMs,  and  vrge- 
tebies. 

His  ^eve  does  not 
utilise  his  garden. 
No  gardens  for  his 
other  men. 


Gardens  beside  the 
cottages  not  well 
cultivated. 


None.     Gives     so    many 
potatoes  as  a  payment  in 


None.    Foreman  is  paid  1^. 
in  lieu  of  potatoes. 


None. 


None.  Gives  a  stated 
quantity  dressed  from 
the  pit. 


Married  men  residing  on 
the  farm  get  800  yards  m 
the  field. 


None.       Gives    4     cwts. 
dressed  from  the  pit. 


None.  Gives  4  cwts. 
dressed,  and  free  fh)m 
disease. 


1,600  yards  in  the  field; 
men  find  seed  and  lift 
the  crop. 


1,600  yards  of  a  drill. 
Master  tilN  and  manures 
the  land.   Men  find  seed. 


1,600  yards  of  a  drill. 
Master  tills  and  manures 
the  land. 


1,600  yards  of  a  drill. 
Men  find  the  teed  and 
lift  the  crop. 


Either  1,600  yards  of  a 
drilL  or  a  f^ven  quantity 
from  the  pit. 

1,600  yards  of  a  drill. 
The  men  find  the  seed, 
and  gather  the  potatoes. 


None.  The  men  get  so 
many  cwts.  "from  the 
barn  floor." 


None.  His  men  get 
24  cwts.  of  dressed  and 
sound  potatoes. 


500  yards  of  a  27  in.  drill. 
Seed  supplied  and  crop 
gathered  by  labourer. 
All  else  done  by  em- 
ployer. 

None.  Gives  so  many 
cwts.  dressed  from  the 
pit  or  bam. 
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ROTAL  OOMMISSION  OK  I<ABOUR : 


B.-I. 

Fife, 

KnrROSs. 

AlTD 

Olack- 
iLimrAK. 


Names 
of  Witnesses. 


(le.) 


Milk  8upi)ly,  whence 
derived. 


Lord  Bilfonn^Ken- 
net  Home  Farm. 

Hr.    A.    Mitchell. 
AUoa. 


Mr.        Alexander, 
Oambns,  Alloa. 


Ifr.  Morffan, 
.Gofi;ar,  Near  Stir- 
ling. 


Mr.  Fisher.  Jelly- 
holme,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Femie,  Hilton, 
Alloa. 


Mr.  Kinross,  Hill- 
end,  Olackman- 
nan. 


Mr.  Drysdale,  King 
O*  Muirs,  Alloa. 


Mr.  Bleloek,  Has- 
le.V8httw-«,  For- 
rest aiill. 


R.  Oathcart,  Esq^ 
of  Pitcarlie, 

Newburgh. 


Mr.  Ballingal, 
Dunbog,  New- 
burgh. 


Mr.  BeU,  Todhall. 
Cupar. 


Mr.  Mitchell  Flisk- 
millen,  Now- 
bui^h. 


Mr.     Lees,     Pits- 
oottie.  Near 

Ceres. 


Evidence  of  em- 
ployers at  Mon- 
trave  meeting. 


Evidence  of  em- 
ployers at  Dun- 
fermline. 


No     cows     allowed. 
Milk  value,  3{.  given. 


Half  giillon  skim  milk 
given.  No  cows 
allowed. 


Fed  in  the  farm  kit- 
chen. No  milk 
given  as  part  of 
wage. 


Fed  in  the  farm  kit- 
chen. No  milk 
given  as  part  of 
wage. 


No  cows  allowed.  The 
grieve  gets  i  gallon 
new  milk,  the  others 
1  gallon  skim  per 
day. 


No  cows.  Married 
men  get  one  small 
Scotch  pint  (14 Kills) 
skim  milk  per  day. 


No  cows.  His  men 
get  a  pitcher  fnU  of 
skim  milk,  worth 
2^.  per  day. 


Men  who  do  not  get 
food  in  the  farm 
kitchen  receive  i 
gallon  skim  milk 
per  day. 


No  cows 
new  mil 


i;     i  nlloi 
ilk  per  day. 


Grieve  and  shepherd 
have  each  full  milk 
of  a  cow.  Others 
get  i  gallon  new 
milk  per  day. 


Grieve  has  full  milk 
of  a  cow.  Others 
get  i  gallon  new 
milk  per  day, 


Grieves  and  shepherds 
sometimes  get  use 
of  a  cow.  Others 
i  gallon  new  milk. 


Half  gallon  new  milk 
per  day.  No  cows 
given  to  men. 


Half  gallon  new  milk 
per  day.  No  case 
known  of  a  man 
owning  a  cow. 


(17.) 
Live  Stock  kept. 


(18.) 

General  Relations 

between  Employer 

and  Employed. 


CLACKMANNAN. 


Sometimes 
pig. 


one 


None.  Bacon 
forms  a  portion 
of  the  labourer's 
wage. 


Men  oooupving 
cottages  keep 
pig*. 


Pigs  kept.  No 
poultry  nor 
Dees. 


Most  of  them 
keep  a  pig.  No 
bees  nor  poul- 
try. 


Those  who  have 
cottages,  gener- 
ally keep  pigs. 
No  bees  nor 
poultry. 


May  keen  a  pig  if 
they  like.  Gene- 
rally do.  No 
other  live  stock. 


Liberty  to  keep  a 
pig.  No  bees 
nor  poultry. 


SatUflMtory 


**  The  old  bond  of 
union  has  dis- 
appeared the 
position  is  criti- 
cal, and  should 
be  carefully 
studied." 

Quite  cordiaL  A 
good  master  and 
a  go9d  man  will 
continue  to- 
gether for  years. 

Not  satisfactory  - 


Friendly   enough 

^     with      married 

resident     men, 

not  so  good  with 

single  or  bothy 

Yeryoordial 


Very  good- 


■  Severely  strained 
at  present." 


FIFBSHIRE. 


Pigsties  for  each 
cottage. 


All  keep  pigs.  No 
other  hve  stock. 
Bees  not  com- 
mon. 


All  keep  pigs 


All  keep  nigs. 
Some  feed  three 
in  the  year. 


GU)od 


*0f  the  best. 
Never  did  have 
any  trouble." 


"On  excellent 
terms  with  his 
men."  Mostly 
old  servants,  and 
they  influence 
the  young  men. 

No  trouble  with 
his  men. 


Men     with     cot-  .  "Always  got    on 
tages  keep  pigs.        well    with    his 
men." 


Generally  keep 
pigs.  Restricted 
to  one  at  a  time. 


Cordial  enough  in 
the  meantime. 
There  is  danger 
in  the  distance. 


(19.) 

Causes  of  Complaint 

against  the  Agricultoral 

Labourer. 


(M.) 

Special  Evidence  respecting  Uie 

General  Condinon  of 

the  Agricultural  Labourars. 


A6BIC0& 

Labouih 


None 


A  restless  and  discontented 
spirit  abroad.  The  agri- 
cultural labourer  is 
jealous  of  the  miner  and 
Caotory  hand. 


Young  men  are  constantly 
on  the  move,  and  too 
fond  of  roaming  at 
night.  Frequent  orea- 
ches  of  engagement. 


'  Unsettled,  capricious, 
flighty,  and  careless. 
Getting  more  so  every 
year.** 


"Sadly  changed,  they 
i^uire  driving  now." 
Young  men  are  profli- 
gate, and  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Young  men  very  flckle 
and  unscrupulous  in  the 
way  th^  break  engage- 
ments. 


Young  men  throw  over 
theur  engagements.  The 
habit  is  growing  worse 
and  should  be  stopped. 


Gives  ezam^l^  of  young 
men  engagmg  and  never 
coming  home.  Says  it 
is  getnng  worse  every 
year. 


Discontented  and  nn- 
setUed.  Not  to  be 
trusted  at  work.  Dis- 
obliging. 


A  few  complaints.  The 
labourer  is,  no  doubt, 
more  independent  than 
formerly. 


Yonng  men  are  easily  led 
awsy  if  left  to  them- 
selves. 


Barefaced  breaking  of  en- 
gagements. Bothy  men 
men  too  fond  of  staying 
out  late. 


Many  complaints  of 
breachesof  engagement. 
A  restless  spirit  among 
single  men. 


''Good, and  few  oomplaints  are 
being  made." 

*If  he  would  only  live  in  oon- 
"  teiitment  and  nave  a  tiionght 
"  to  the  future  he  should  save 
"  money  and  be  prosperous." 
Uifi  prospects  hav/i  'very  greatly 
improved. 


'He  is  well  paid  and  easily 
worked  at  a  healthy  occupa- 
tion. A  young  man  shoo^ 
save  fully  t  of  bis  wag8{but 
not  many  save  anything.  Thi 
fritter  it  awi^." 


ley 


**  Considering  the  high  wages  and 
cheap  living,  the  man  diould 
be  saving  money.  And  so  they 
WviuM  if  they  could  keep  what 
they  getL  but  th^  spend  it  as 
fiist  as  tney  get  it." 

Those  who  tiy  can  save,  and  his 
married  men  do.  The  manner 
of  living  ia  very  different  now 
to  what  it  was,  when  wages 
were  about  half  what  th^  an. 

Have  everything  in  their  favour. 
Gkx>d  wages  and  cheap  living. 
Five  holidays  and  paid  whether 
on  holiday  or  sick.  Married 
men  with  large  ftfkmilies  maj 
not  be  able  to  save,  but  single 
men  would  if  th<7  tried. 

"The  labourer  has  himself  to 
*'  blame  if  he  is  not  comfbrt- 
"  able.  He  is  well  off,  and 
"  ^ttiiur  better  eretv  year." 
Gives  his  men  rahoUdays^  and 


iSf 


ptid  aU  the  wl 

King  O'  Muiys  foreman,  living  in 
bothy,  says:  "I  don't  smoke 
**  nor  drink,  and  my  wage  is 
'*  only  raisbd  to  31f.  from  to- 
-day. ll^ink  I  can  sare 
**  nearly  14L  out  of  what  I  get 
•*  and  selL" 


Well  paid,  and  well  housed  in 
Fife.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
they  work  out  in  all  weather. 
If  he  is  not  comfortable  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  They 
live  welL 

Very  comfortable  and  in  good 
circumstances.  Knows  of 
feveral  who  have  saved  money 
m  his  employment.  The  la- 
bourer is  by  far  the  best  off 
man  pf  the  three  classes  in- 
terested in  land. 

Wages  just  double  what  they 
were  when  witness  stutad 
farming.  A  man  with  a  thrifty 
wife  can  bring  up  and  educate 
a  large  family,  and  lay  by 
money  through  it  alL 

Holidays  usually  given,  St 
James'Day3Iartinmas  Market, 
Hansel  Monday.  Also  thren 
or  four  days  at  slack  seasons. 
Paid  as  if  at  work. 

"Wherever  tSbe  wife  is  a  good 
manager,  the  labourer  is,  xm- 
doubtedly,  in  good  circum- 
stances. Many  are  careless  and 
prodigaL  and  their  husbands 
and  families  sufCsr." 

Rising  wages.  Free  education, 
and  sometimes  fkee  books.  Im- 
proved houses.  Facilities  for 
travelling.  Yerr  cheap  bring 
at  present.  Numerous  holi- 
days, and  no  stoppage  of  pay. 
Paid  during  illness. 

**  A  well  paid  man,  and  has  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  class 
of  labourers.  According  to  the 
thrift  of  his  wife  and  his  own 
sobriety,  so  may  we  gauge  his 
condition  and  circumstances." 
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TUAIX 
iiABOUltXB. 


Namos      . 
of  Witnesses. 


Mr.  fieveridge, 
Kinnetton,  Les> 
Ue. 


3fr.  J.  Tod.  West 
Bredkkgr,     Kin- 
.?ns8. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Con- 
stable, Benarty, 
Blftirndam. 


Mr.  Paton.  Kirk- 
nest,  Lochgelly. 


(1^) 

Milk  Supply,  whence 
^    derived. 


(17.) 
life  Stock  kept 


(18.) 

General  Relations 

between  BmploTer 

and  Employed. 


(19.) 

Causes  of  Complaint 

against  the  Agriculuaal 

Labourer. 


B.-l. 

(20.)  x^^""' 

Kinross 

Special  Evidence  respecting  the        ^^^^ 
General  Uoi :  dition  of  Clack 

the  Agricultural  Labourer.  mawhak. 


Shepherd  has  thefnll 
use  of  a  cow.  He 
feeds  the  oalf  for  a 
fortnight.  Other 
men  ^et  i 
new  nulk  per 


No  oows  kept  by  the 
men.  All  Mt  i 
nllott  new  milk  per 
day. 


ShMjherd  has  full  use 
6f  a  cow.  Others 
get  i  gallon  new 
milk  per  day. 


No  cows.  All  set 
i  gallon  new  nulk 
per  day. 


KINB08S  OOUNTT. 


Most  of  the  men 
keep  a  pig. 
Often  feed  two 
in  the  year. 
Straw  got  from 
steading.  No 
bees  nor  poul- 
try. 

a  few 
No 


Pigs  and 
poultry, 
bees. 


Have  lij^er^  to 
keep  a  pigi  and 
usually  ilo.  'N<> 
Itry.        No 


Bo  not  keep  pigs 
asamla  Tms 
year  some  ha^^ 
them.  No  beeJi 
norpoQlti7< 


Quite  cordiaL 
Gets  good  men. 
and  treats  them 
foirly. 


A  good  feeKng 
exists.  "  Les 
"  him  alone,  ana 
"he  is  a  good 


'The  best  dl 
terms."  Never 
had  any  .serious 
disputes. 


Feelinff  not  so  true 
as  m  former 
times.  Cannot 
trust  them  as  he 
would  like  to. 
M«i  unsettled. 


Breaches  of  engagement. 
Constant  flittings. 

Bothy  men  keep  irregu- 
lar hours. 


'  The  yoongODes  are  easily 
led  astray."  Bothy  men 
stay  out  too  much  at 
night. 


Do  not  work  as  hard  as 
they  might,  and  am  too 
fond  of  breiikm  «i^K«g(^ 
ments. 


Toung  men  are  flighty, 
and  indifferent  to  tbeir 
master's  interest. 


Wages  nearly  doubled  within  the 
last  30  years.  Coals  cheap,  and 
many  wives  keep  two  firos 
always  going.  Groceries  cheap, 
and  education  of  the  best  and 
free.  Live  better  and  dress 
better,  but  do  not  save. 


Condition  greatly  improved. 
Wages  doubled  within  the  la^t 
30  years.  Cottages  much  im- 
proved, and  coals  cheap,  from 
ipt.  to  12«.  per  ton.  Far  easier 
life  than  a  miner's.  Seldom 
out  in  rain. 

"  The  labourer  has  every  reason 
to  be  comfortable*,  and  if  the 
wives  are  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, and  the  men  sober,  a 
constantly  employed  man 
should  save  money.  Some  do^ 
more  don't." 

Remarkably  good.  Well  paid, 
and  wages  run  on  when  laid 
aside  by  sickness.  Treated 
with  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  work  in  bad  weather. 
Has  comforts  which  town  la- 
bourers either  do  not  ha^'e  or 
pey  dear  for. 


Decrease  in 
population. 


SeLBOTEd'  IiVIDBNOB. 

From  the  large  mass  of  evidence  collected  in  these 
three  counties,  I  have  deemed  it  adyisable  to  give  in 
detail  the  statements  m&de  by  three  gentlemen.  These, 
placed  nnder  headings  D2,  D3,  D4,  will  be  seen  to 
refer  to  general  questions  not  exactly  inohided  in  the 
Notes  for  Inqniry,  but  of  importance. 

D2.— KinBoss  County. 

Mr.  BiTENS  Bego,  agent  over  four  properties  in  Kinross. 

Says  that  the  five  course  shift  was  general  20  years 
ago.  But  of  late  years  increased  cost  of  labonr  and 
agricnltural  depression  have  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  system  and  method  of  farmiDg.  The  acreage  of 
tilled  land  is  largely  decreased,  and  farmers  do  not 
employ  so  many  labourers.  They  cannot  afford  to  have 
work  aone  as  formerly,  and  wherever  a  lad  can  do  the 
work  of  a  man,  he  is  preferred  as  being  less  costly. 

Mr.  Begg  is  of  opinion  that,  within  15  ^ears,  labour 
has  increased  over  80  per  cent,  in  cost  in  Kinross.  Also 
that  the  demand  has  fallen  one-third  over  the  county. 
He  says  that  since  the  introduction  of  self-binders  the 
requirements  of  the  farmers  for  extra  hands  daring 
harvest  have  dwindled  away  to  next  to  nothing. 

Of  course  people  leave  the  country  when  no  work  can 
be  got.  The  population  of  Kinross  county  has  fallen 
over  600  since  1881.  Although  there  are  coalpits  in 
many  places,  and  those  have  absorbed  many  agricul- 
tural hands,  stUl  there  are  few  factories  or  mills,  and 
the  rural  popidation  drift  away  to  large  towns,  such  as 
Glasgow. 

In  proof  of  the  decrease  of  labour  employing  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Begg  gives  the  names  of  some  farms  over 
which  he  is  agent.  These  are  all  near  Elinross  town, 
and  20  years  ago  were  farmed  on  the  five  course 
rotation. 


Name  of  Farm. 

20  years 

ago  kept. 

Present  condition. 

Turflls 

8  farm  hones 

. 

All  pastore* 

Balado       • 

^    t» 

w 

Nine-tenths  pasture. 
Till  two  years  ago, 
all  grass. 

Coldram 

6    „ 

» 

- 

All  pasture. 

CarBeffower 
(limieDridge 

8    „ 

>f 

- 

Do. 

6    „ 

»» 

- 

Do. 

Tomanean     - 

8    » 

»> 

- 

Do. 

TheTiliery 

12    „ 

>» 

- 

Do. 

Golland     - 

s    „ 

»i 

* 

Do. 

62 —81  pairs. 


This  alteration  of  farming  means  a  serious  throwing 
of  agHoultnral  labourers  out  of  employment.  The  or- 
dinary labour  to  one  pair  of  horses  is  lOOL,  or  two  men 
at  60*.  a  year.  Thirty-one  pairs  of  horses  in  this  narrow 
area,  therefore,  means  8,1002.  less  money  or  62  men  less 
on  these  eight  farms. 

Mr.  Begg  says  that  he  does  not  anticipate  a  continued  Projpects  of 
decrease  of  arable  farming  in  Kinross  county.  Most  of  fiJ]OTing. 
the  land  is  poor,  and  the  subsoil  cold  and  sterile. 
Farmers  have  begun  to  find  that  although  temporary 
pasture  up  to  three  or  perhaps  four  years  is  a  saving 
and  an  advantage,  it  ceases  to  be  so  if  allowed  to  lie 
longer,  and  many  fields  which  were  running  back  to 
bent  and  moss  have  been  ploughed  up  within  the  last 
two  years. 

This  explains  the  figures  given  in  the  Agricultural 
Betums  of  1891-92,  and  Mr.  Begg  thinks  that  a  further 
increase  under  cultivation  is  probable. 

In  company  with  the  increase  of  grass,  Mr.  Begg  Increase  of 
remarks  upon  the  great  increase  in  sheep  stock.  Many  ^**®®P  stock, 
farmers  who  formerly  gave  large  and  regular  employ- 
ment in  topping  and  tailing  turnips*  for  housed  cattle, 
now  consume  them  on  the  land  with  sheep.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  roots  are  now  pitted,  formerly  all  were  so 
treated. 

The  farms  of  Kinross  are  small.    Many  are  farmed   Farms  and 
by  tho  proprietors.  "'"""  ^" 

Oats  are  the  main  com  crop.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
seldom  seen.  Potatoes  form  an  important  feature  in 
the  green  crop,  and  are  considered  one  of  the  safest  the 
farmer  can  grow. 

There  are  no  very  large  estates. 

Owinff  to  the  presence  of  so  many  small  estates 
farmed  by  the  owners,  timber  is  scarce,  and  very  little 
planting  is  done.  Farmers  prefer  clear  land,  and  do 
not  think  about  the  amenities  of  their  properties. 

Mr.  Begg  says  of  the  cottage  accommodation :  Any 
cottages  built  recently  are  good  in  every  respect.  On 
the  estates  with  which  he  has  to  do,  aU  cottages  are 
^ne  over  at  the  commencement  of  new  leases  and  put 
in  thorough  repair.  He  admits  that  there  are  many 
caseB  where  the  cottages  are  wretched  and  beyond 
repair,  but  he  adds  that  the  building  of  new  ones  goes 
steadily  on,  and  as  the  agricultural  labouring  population 
decreases  ^ear  after  year,  in  a  few  years  the  old  and  bad 
cottages  will  be  Btanding  empty. 

As  to  bothies,  he  thinks  there  is  great  room  for  Bothies, 
improvement.  Although  bothy  men  do  not  seem  to 
attach  any  importance  to  cleanliness  x)t  decency,  he 
cannot  but  see  that  neither  do  their  masters  attempt 
to  introduce  good  home  habits,  nor  are  tho  bothies 
properly  constructed  or  arranged. 

L  4 


crops  in 
Kinross. 


Size  of 
estates  :ind 
quantity  of 
timber. 


Cottage 
accommo- 
dation* 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR  : 


B.-L 

FXPB. 

Kinross, 

AND 

Clack- 
mannan. 

Peripatetic 
labourers. 


How  relief 
might  be 
aCForled  in 
winter.' 


Mr.  Begg  volunteered  a  statement  in  connection  with 
casual  or  intermittent  labourers.  Of  late  years  a  large 
number  of  peripatetic  labourers  have  come  into  Kin- 
ross from  rural  districts.  In  open  weather  they  find 
work,  but  in  winter  they  are  frequently  reduced  to 
almost  starration  for  want  of  employment.  Mr.  Begg 
has  on  several  occasions  collected  special  funds  to 
relieve  such  persons,  and  every  year  the  evil  increases. 

Mr.  Begg  suggests  a  registry  for  the  unemployed, 
and  facilities  to  county  councils  or  other  booies  by 
which  they  might  give  work  till  other  employment 
offered.  He  says  there  are  many  ways  of  giving  repro- 
ductive relief  for  which  the  ratepayers  might  be  niade 
to  contribute,  and  which,  he  is  sure,  they  would  be 
glad  to  do.  For  instance,  the  improvement  of  the 
gradients  of  public  roads,  the  repairing  and  making  of 
footpaths,  the  piping  and  filling  up  of  open  and 
dangerous  roadside  ditches,  and  the  breaking  of  road 
metal  for  future  use. 

Mr.  Beffg  says  that  but  for  the  money  collected  as 
charity,  uie  position  of  mai^  of  these  peripatetic 
labourers  and  iheir  families  in  j^nross  would  have  been 
very  serious  fcr  the  last  few  vrinters. 


D3.— OLACKMANNAir  COUHTT. 


Detailiof 
farm. 


His  opinion 
on  the 
bothy 
system. 

Shifting  of 

agricultural 

servants. 

Would  be 

Erevented  if 
etter  cot- 
tages were 
built. 


Mr.  Kay's 

bothy 
Tisited  bv 
Assistant 
Commis- 
sioner. 


The  fkrml 
kitchen. 


Prosperity 
of  the 
labonreri. 


Mr.  Kay. 


Inech,  Kincardine. 


Corse  Loam. 


Acreage  of  farm  ...  445  acres. 

Extent  under  permanent  pasture  never  tilled  125      „ 

Average  acrei^  under :  Corn      -  •  200      „ 

„  ,♦  „        Turnips     -         .  -  40      „ 

„  „  „        Potatoes  -  20      „ 

,  „  ,,        Hay  -  -  60      „ 

Number  of  work  horses  kept        -  -  13 

Number  of  regular  and  constant  labourers 

employed  -  -  -  -  10 

Number  of  cottages  on  farm        -  -        4 

Number  of  men  accommodated  in  bothy    -        3 

The  bothy  can  hardly  be  done  away  with  or  a  sub- 
stitute found.  In  this  district  there  are  so  many  other 
employments  at  mills,  railways,  factories,  or  coalpits, 
that  few  agricultural  labourers  remain  long  at  a  place, 
but  are  constantly  shifting,  and  every  now  and  again 
taking  a  spell  at  different  work.  In  favour  of  cottages, 
he  sa^s  that  if  cottages  were  really  good,  some  of  the 
m&med  men,  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  to  remain  for  a 
long  term  of  years  on  one  farm,  but  so  long  as  the 
houses  are  faulty  they  will  **  flit  *'  from  farm  to  farm. 

Young  men  leave  their  masters,  not  for  any  faults  to 
the  place,  but  just  because  they  like  change. 

As  to  the  bothy,  Mr.  Kay  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  his,  and  on  visiting  it,  I  found  it  fairly  comfortable, 
and  the  walls  decorated  with  pictures.  The  men  sleep 
on  a  loft  above  the  living  room ;  the  windows  upstairs 
were  open,  and  the  air  very  different  to  most  bothies, 
where  the  men  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  never  open  a 
window. 

Mr.  Kay  says  the  state  of  the  bothy  depends  much  on 
the  men  who  occupy  it.  At  Insch,  tne  head  bothy  man 
is  a  superior  person,  and  he  keeps  order  and  decency. 
Often  Mr.  Kay  has  had  bothy  men  who  appeared  to 
prefer  dirt  to  cleanliness,  and  with  such  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  the  place  presentable. 

Mr.  Kay  would  like  to  see  some  substitute  for  this 
unnatural  style  of  living,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the 
farm  cottage  system  can  never  become  popular  in  a 
district  where  farm  labour  is  almost  a  despised  branch 
of  employment,  and  the  popular  feeling  against  settling 
down  to  agricultural  labour  pure  and  simple. 

No  farmer  will  allow  the  dieting  of  labourers  in  his  own 
kitchen  if  he  can  help  it.  The  men  are  hard  to  please, 
often  complain  of  the  food,  and  are  a  continual  source 
of  domestic  annoyance,  coming  in  with  dirty  boots,  and 
otherwise  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  house  servants. 

Mr.  Kay  has  alw^s  interested  himself  in  the  welfare 
of  his  labourers.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  to 
lay  by  money  on  deposit,  and  if  they  like  they  can  easily 
do  it.  He  quotes  examples  of  single  men  putting  aside 
lOZ.  a  year  for  three  consecutive  years  when  in  his 
bothy.  But  not  many  single  men  take  heed  to  the 
future.  They  are  more  frequently  given  to  spend  their 
wages  as  they  get  them,  and  few  can  afford  to  let  their 
wages  lie  till  the  half-yearly  term. 


Th, 
Aflucrt 


OoQOBis- 


One  bothy  lad  I  conversed  with  at  Insch,  admitted 
that  he  had  saved  a  nice  little  sum  dnring  his  service 
at  Insch,  and  said  any  one  could  do  the  same  if  he 
kept  away  from  drink  and  the  allurements  of  town  life. 

Mr.  Kay  insures  all  his  men  in  the  Aberdeen  Acci- 
dental   Insurance  Company.    This  costs  him  Zb.  per 
annum  for  each  labourer,  and  covers  the  wages  he  pays  ^^bV 
to  a  labourer  who  has  met  with  an  accident  during  the  ^^ 
time  he  is  off  work.  "**^ 

lllMlll 

This  custom  is  general  among  the  employers  of  the 
district. 

*'The  great  fault  to  them  is  that  the  roofs  are  all  Hiseot. 
tiled,  and  although  carefully  pointed  and  cemented,  a  JgL^ 
high  wind  shifts  the  tiles  and  allows  rain  to  blow  in.  oSS 
I  saw  several  instances  of  ceilings  having  fallen  in  uou'i 
because  of  rain  blowing  in  below  tiles,  and  loosening 
the  plaster. 

"  The  accommodation  is  ample,  and  the  walls  are  dry. 
The  floors  are  being  repaired.  The  gardens  do  not 
appear  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  Mr.  Kay  says  they  are 
only  partially  cultivated." 


Hi9  Grieve' §  Wage§  a/nd  Earnings. 


Cash 

Free  house  and  garden 
•Pull  milk  of  two  cows,  at  16Z. 
65  stones  oatmeal,  at  Is.  9ci  - 
6  owts.  potatoes,  at  2s.  6d. 
5  tons  of  coals,  at  12s.  6d.    - 
Permission  to  keep  poultry  and  all 

food  for  them,  18  hens,  at  5t. 
(Particulars  got  from  grieve 's  wife). 
Harvest  allowance    ... 
Manure  ad  Ub  for  garden 


£    t. 

d. 

25  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

6  13 

9 

0  15 

0 

3  2 

6 

4  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

£74    7    3 


lit  Ploughman. 
Cash    -  .  .  -  . 

Free  house  and  warden 
Manure  for  garoen     ... 
65  stones  oatmeal,  at  Is.  9d. 
6  cwts.  potatoes,  at  28.  6d.     - 
Coals  driven,  5  tons,  at  28.  6d. 
Harvest,    potato    lifting,   and    hay. 
making  allowed     - 


2nd  Ploughman,  same  as  1st 

Zrd  Ploughman  in  bothy,  age  28. 

Cash 

65  stones  oatmeal,  at  is.  9d.   - 

5  cwts.  potatoes,  at  28.  6(2. 

Coals,  per  man  .  .  - 

Accommodation  in  bothy  .        .        . 

Maintenance  of  beds,  blankets, 
towels,  washing,  soap,  and  cleaning 
out  -  -  .  -  . 

Harvest  allowances,  eight  weeks 


35  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

5  13 

9 

0  15 

0 

0  12 

6 

-  1 

0 

0 

£47 

7 

3 

-  47 

7 

3 

30    0 
5  13 

0  15 

1  10 
1    0 


4th  Ploughman^  in  bothy,  age  24. 
Cash    .  .  .  - 

Perquisites         .         .         .         - 


£40  18    9 


-  25    0    0 

-  10  18    9 


^^35  18  9 

Cattleman  in  cottage,  married. 

Cash    -            .            .            .            .  32    0  0 

Perquisites,  same  as  1st  ploughman  .12    7  3 

£U    7  Z 


Plough  lad  in  bothy,  age  18. 
lu  1891,  cash   -     -  15L  10«  Od, 

In  1892,    „ 21    0    0 

Perquisites,  same  as  4th  ploughman   10  18    9 

£^\  18    9 


WigeiMd 

wlSfB^ 


IStplOB^ 


tndploag^ 


Srdploii^ 


lUifdoagb- 


GitikBin. 


pioi^hlkl. 


'The  cows  are  changini  every  six  months,  so  that  they  aro  always  in 
full  milk.  :No  restraint  is  put  on  the  feeding,  either  summer  or  winter 
The  grieve  gets  all  the  artidcial  food  be  likes  to  take,  and  sells  milk  to 
the  men. 
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Orra  meny  8«.  per  day,  at  ordinary  times.  More  at 
busy  periods,  such  as  harvest,  threshing:,  Ac. 

Women,  Is.  4d,  per  day,  harvest  28.  6d.y  potato  lifting 
l8.  6d. 

The  women  are  chiefly  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  ploughmen,  and  fenSales  from  the  small  town  of 
Kincardine. 

Mr.  Kay  used  a  self-binder  for  harvest  and  finds  it 
a  great  economy  in  labour. 

Speaks  of  disturbing  effects  on  his  own  workers 
ciused  by  them  seeing  the  miners  and  people  from  an 
adjacent  home  farm,  going  home  at  midday  on  each 
Saturday.  It  causes  discontent  among  his  own  workers, 
bat  he  has  not  yet  been  asked  to  give  a  half  holiday. 
He  never  refuses  a  day  to  anyone  so  long  as  it  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with  his  farm  work. 

Mr.  Kay  holds  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  necessity 
for  good  cottages  on  every  farm.  Says  that  without 
them,  a  farmer  cannot  possibly  keep  good  men. 


D4. — Wife  Ooitnty. 

Particulabs  of  a  Farm  in  hand  and  managed  by 
Mr.  Flockhaht. 


Birei  Farm,  7th  December,  1892. 


Acres. 
426 


Acreage  of  farm     -  -  - 

Crop,   1892.     Extent    under    permanent 

pastare,  never  tilled       -  104 
„                Average  acreage  under : — 

Com     .            -            -  152 

Turnips       ...  68 

Potatoes            -            -  18 

Hay    ...        -  73 

Number  of  work  horses  kept        -            -  11 
, ,          regular  and  constant  labourers 

employed      -            -            -  9 

„          cottages  on  farm    -        .        .  7 
„          men    accommodated    in    bothy: — One 
man  and  one  boy  occupy  one  of  the 
cottages  as  a  bothy. 

Mr.  Flock  HAET  and  Mr.  Dawson,  Bankers  and  Land 
Agents,  Oolinsburgh. 

These  gentlemen  are  agents  over  16,500  acres  arable 
in  Fife.  Tbey  collect  30,0002.  per  annum  of  rent. 
And  they  are  at  present  farming  2,238  acres  arable. 

On  the  better  class  lands  of  Fife  there  is  not  much 
timber.  Between  the  south  coast  and  the  rise  of  the 
high  ground  about  three  miles  inland  there  is  prac- 
tically no  wood.  Along  the  base  and  up  the  slope  of 
the  ridge  there  are  numerous  gentlemen's  residences, 
and  there  we  have  pretty  extensive  timber.  On  the 
>^hole  the  county  is  sparsely  wooded.  As  a  good 
specimen  of  an  estate  composed  of  farms  over  the 
average  for  Fife  refer  to  *'  Description  of  Leuchars 
Estate,"  for  sale  last  year  (Appendix  A3).  Think 
300  arable  about  the  average  size  for  Fife.  Craigie  is 
the  largest  on  their  books,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county,  764  arable,  12  pairs  of  horses. 

One  pair  to  60  acres,  and  from  901.  to  1001,  of  wages 
to  every  pair. 

Wages  per  acre  from  11. 10«.  to  H.  13«.  4i.  on  the  six 
course  shift.  On  examining  books  of  some  farms  in  hand 
the  ploughmen's  wages  paid  are  just  equal  to  labourers, 
and  as  ploughmen  get  about  50L  a  year,  the  total 
expense  in  labour  will  be  1001.  per  pair  of  horses,  or  on 
a  farm  of  300  acres  employing  one  pair  for  60  acres  and 
all  arable  on  six  course  shift,  there  will  be  five  pairs  of 
horses  and  5001.  per  annum  paid  in  wages.  This  includes 
grieve,  cattlemen,  and  shepherd,  with  other  men  and 
women. 

On  small  farms  the  farmers  and  their  families  work, 
themselves,  thereby  reducing  the  labour  bill  actually 
paid,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is 
economy  in  labour  in  large  holdings  when  contrasted 
with  small  ones.  By  a  small  farm  is  meant  one  under 
150  acres. 

In  Fife  there  are  no  extensive  estates,  but  many  of 
moderate  size,  say  2,000  to  5,000  acres.  There  are  not 
many  small  lairdships  as  in  Kinross.  Land  is  valuable  in 
Fife,  and  3,000  acres  means  a  good  income.  There  are 
a  few  places  owned  and  farmed  by  one  man,  and  almost 
all  large  owners  have  from  time  to  time  one  or  more 
U    78350. 


farms  in   hand.     But  they  only  take  them  up    for       ^'^' 
recuperative  purposes,  preferring  to  spend  a  little  in      Kinroim, 
repairing  the  damage  caused  by  possibly  a    failing         **"" 
tenant  to  letting  the  place  in  an  exhausted  condition 
for  a  low  rent. 


AND 

Clack- 
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Cottages  on 
large  and 
sniiill 
estates. 


Mr.  Flock, 
hart  on  the 
character  of 
the  cot- 
tages. 


Over- 
crowding. 


Cost  of 
liring  now 
as  com- 
pared with 
20  years  ago. 


In  Fife  agricultural  labourers  are  almost  entirely 
housed  in  cottages  attached  to  the  farms.  Only  orra 
men  live  ofi*  the  farm.  Married  men  occupy  these  farm 
cottages  with  their  wives  and  families,  some  of  whom 
generally  are  employed  by  the  farmer.  Single  men 
occupy  the  bothy. 

On  the  estates  under  this  agency  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  and  is  still  to  be  done  in  substituting  new 
for  old  labourers*  cottages.  Landowners  must  provide 
good  cottages  if  they  want  to  get  or  keep  good  tenants. 
Although  Fife  county  compares  favourably  with  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  cottage  accommodation,  it  is  far 
behind  Eoxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  not  at  all  as  it 
should  be. 

The  class  of  cottages  on  our  larger  Fife  estates  is 
much  superior  to  what  will  be  found  on  small  pro- 
perties, and  whereas  every  year  sees  new  houses  built 
by  the  large  proprietors,  the  reverse  is  true  of  small 
owners. 

Mr.  Flockhart  is  very  decided  in  his  opinion  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Fife  labourer's 
cottage  up  to  the  proper  mark. 

Overcrowding  is  seen  where  families  are  large  and 
accommodation  contracted.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
very  old  houses  have  only  a  kitchen  and  a  small  closet. 
These  cases  only  occur  in  the  poor  districts  in  the  west 
and  south-west.     Lodgers  are  seldom  or  never  taken. 

Any  increase  in  cost  of  living  has  arisen  from  the 
palate  and  fancies  of  the  labourer.  Articles  of  food  are 
as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  now  than  20  years  ago.  Bat 
formerly  oatmeal  porridge  and  oaten  cakes  were  the 
staple  food,  now  wheaten  bread  and  things  once  regarded 
as  almost  delicacies  are  in  daily  use. 

Within  recent  years  coalpits  have  been  opened  in  Opening  of 
new  districts,  and  agricultural  labourers  can  in  many         ^ 
cases  buy  coals  at  very  low  prices,  often  at  pit  mouth, 
from  whence  they  are  carted  by  the  master. 

Co-operative  stores  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every   Co-operatiTe 
country  town,  and  they  are  largely  patronised  by  agri-   **°'®** 
cultural  labourers*  wives.     Their   vans    call  at   farm 
cottages  on  regular  days. 

The  establishment  of  factories  and  industries  of 
various  kinds  has  enhanced  the  value  of  labour,  and 
the  efieot  of  this  is  easily  detected  at  the  present  time. 
Agricultural  labour  is  becoming  dearer,  while  simul- 
taneously the  returns  from  farming  are  getting  lower 
and  lower. 

At  board  schools  the  labourer  |>ays  nothing  for  the 
education  of  his  family,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Farm  servants  will  call  land  labour  -  starved  or 
improperly  managed,  simply  because  it  is  left  in  grass 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  therefore  grows  less  labour- 
employing  crops.  The  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  argues 
that  he  farms  to  live,  and  on  poor  soil  grass  pays  better 
(because  there  is  practically  no  expense  on  it)  than 
tillage.  Mr.  F.  says,  with  much  assurance,  that  he 
could  not  show  me  a  single  labour-starved  farm  on  all 
the  properties  he  has  to  do  with.  Further,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  profitable,  in  all  probability,  for 
some  farmers  of  second  class  soil  to  alter  from  the  East 
Lothian  rotation  to  the  temporary  pasture  rotation, 
thereby  reducing  their  staff  of  horses  and  men. 

Any  diminution  in  demand  for  labour  is  trivial,  and 
arises  entirely  from  agricultural  depression  and  the 
fall  in  value  of  com.  The  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery  has  also  lessened  the  demand  at  such  times  as 
harvest  and  haytime,  but  except  on  high  lying  farms 
or  poor  soils,  there  cannot  be  much  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  regular  and  oonstant  agricultural  labour. 

Women  are  very  scarce,  and  the  scarcity  affects  the 
farmer,  because  there  are  many  farming  operations 
where  a  woman  at  1$.  2d.  per  day  can  do  as  much 
as  a  man  at  Ss.  3(2.  For  instance,  thinning  turnips, 
spreading  manure,  planting  potatoes  and  gathermg 
tnem,  tedding  and  making  hay,  &o. 

Women  prefer  indoor  occupation,  and  few  girls  will 
go  to  the  farm  if  employment  at  a  mill  or  factory  can 
be  had. 

Labourers*  wives  in  rural  districts,  do  at  times  work 
on  farms.  Thev  cannot  entirely  absent  themselves  from 
home.   When  there  are  daughters  old  enough  to  attend  to 
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snch  household  duties  as  the  cooking  of  dinner,  &o., 
the  mother  has  more  time  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Female  labour  is  to  be  found  on  most  Fife  farms,  but 
it  is  not  so  prominent  or  important  a  feature  as  in 
Eoxburgh,  where  the  bondage  system  prevails. 

Pendicles  exist  at  Lcuchars;  37a.  2r.  lOp.  are 
divided  up  among  42  tenants  in  quarter  acre  strips, 
and  the  total  rent  for  this  area  is  lOSl.  ISs.  4d,  The 
tenants  are  railway  servants,  shop  keepers,  and  village 
tradesmen.  No  agricultural  labourer  figures  in  the 
list.  They  say  they  have  no  time  to  work  on  land 
other  than  their  master's. 

About  10  years  ago  the  demand  for  pendicles  at 
Jjeuchars  decreased  so  much,  and  so  many  strips  were 
surrendered,  that  the  proprietor  took  them  up  and 
threw  them  into  the  Milton  Farm ;  but  within  the 
last  three  years  a  Aresh  demand  has  sprung  up  larger 
than  the  proprietor  can  meet.  No  application  from  an 
agricultural  labourer  for  a  pendicle  has  been  made  at 
thin  estate  office. 

Very  little  trouble  from  breach  of  engagement  has  been 
experienced,  but  Mr.  Flockhart  is  aware  that  fanners 
with  bad  cottage  or  bothy  accommodation  have  fre- 
quently cause  to  complain.  He  thinks  it  should  be  made 
a  criminal  offence,  for  as  the  law  now  stands  a  farmer 
has  no  redress.  Mr.  F.  thoroughly  disapproves 
of  the  custom  of  some  farmers  who  engage  their 
ploughmen  to  do  such  work  as  clean  out  byres  before 
yoking.  He  would  not  consent  to  a  half-holiday  every 
week,  and  gives  as  his  reason  that  farming  is  unlike 
any  other  trade.  A  half-day  may  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  weather  be  worth  far  more  tQ  a 
farmer  than  many  days*  work.     Take  for  example  in 


seed  time.  The  half-holiday  may  happen  to  be  the 
only  time  in  three  days  when  the  land  would  carry 
horses  and  harrows.  Again,  at  hay-time,  or  harvest,  or 
potato  lifting,  or  turnip  sowing. 

He  would  approve  of  givin;?  eight  days  in  the  year, 
and  making  them  ''set  holidays,"  thereby  allowing 
men  to  arrange  visits  to  friends. 

Mr.  Flockhart  remarks  that  it  is  iiot  always  because 
farm  servants  dislike  the  farm  or  the  master  that  they 
flit.  In  very  many  cases  they  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves. Generally  the  wives  and  sometimes  the 
children  fall  out,  and  rather  than  lire  beside  one 
another  the  families  part,  the  one  staying  the  other 
going  to  another  farm. 

Some  married  women  by  their  quarrelsome  temper 
drag  their  unfortunate  husbands  from  place  to  place, 
and  yet  the  same  women  object  to  go  to  a  cottage  re- 
moved from  kindred  society. 

Farmers  insure  their  men  against  accident  in  the 
Scottish  Employers'  Liability  and  Accidents  Insnr- 
ance  Company. 

Under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  if  any  fault  is 
attributable  to  the  master  he  is  liable  to  three  veare' 
wages  in  the  event  of  fatal  accident.  By  insuring  m 
this  company  he  is  relieved  of  this  penalty.  There 
are  two  systems  of  insurance— 

(a.)  To  protect  the  employer  against  the  Act, 
premium  of  2«.  6i.  per  annum  on  lOOZ.  of  wages. 

(h,)  To  insure  against  all  accident,  7$,  6(2.,  covering 
the  whole  of  employer's  liabilities  under  the 
Act. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER. 


To  Geoffrey  Draob,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

54,  York  Bead,  Kingstown,  co.  Dnblin, 
Sib,  April  1893. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  my  Report  on 
the  Lothian  district  of  Scotland,  in  which  locality  I 
spent  the  latter  portion  of  January  and  the  month  of 
Febraai  y. 

1.  'J  he  means  employed  for  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion were  similar  to  those  made  use  of  in  Fife  district. 
I  personally  visited  the  large  employers  of  agricultural 
laoour  and  i  xi. mined  them  at  their  own  homes.  On 
several  occasions  meetings  of  farmers  were  arranged  by 
farmers  themselves,  and  there  the  form  of  inquiry  was 
gone  through  and  notes  taken. 

Four  public  meetings  of  bon4Jide  labourers  were  held 
in  country  school  rooms,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Robinson,  parish  minister  of  Whittinghame,  and 
Mr.  Glendinning,  Hatton  Mains,  factor  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  I  was  enabled  to  interview  meetings  of  se- 
lected agricultural  labourers,  farm  stewards,  and  shep- 
herds. 

I  visited  the  labourers'  cottages  on  many  farms,  both 
during  and  after  hours  of  work,  and  made  special  tours 
of  inspection  among  cottages  in  process  of  con- 
struction. My  investigations  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  two  counties  of  Haddington  or  East  Lothian,  and 
Edinburgh  or  Mid-Lothian. 

Li  my  work  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  all  those  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  to  each  and  all  I  hereby 
tender  my  grateful  thanks.  The  large  attendance  of 
labourers  ac  the  meetings  held  in  different  places 
showed  distinctly  that  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Labour  is  regarded  with  interest,  and  the  frank 
manner  in  which  answers  were  given  to  questions  put, 
adds  value  to  the  information  thus  received. 

2.  The  district  known  as  **  the  Lothians  "  embraces 
three  counties,  East,  Mid,  and  West  Lothian.  West 
Lothian,  or  Linlithgow,  is  not  referred  to  within  these 
pages. 

East  and  Mid-Lothian  are  sea-bound  on  the  north 
and  east.  The  western  boundary  is  the  coanty 
of  Linlithgow,  and  the  southern  boundaries  are  the 
counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk  and  Berwick.  The 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  50  miles, 
and  the  breadth  varies  from  10  to  16  miles. 

The  total  area  of  land  and  water  returned  for  these 
counties  in  1892  is : — 


East  Lothian 
Mid-Lothian 


171,106  acres 
236,089      „ 


407,196 


Of  this,  156,492  acres,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the 
total  area,  consists  of  mountain,  timber,  sites  of  towns 
or  honses,  and  nursery  grounds. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  the  Lammermoors  between 
Haddington  and  Berwick ;  the  Moorfoot  and  Pentland 
Hills  between  Edinburgh  and  Lanark,  Peebles  and 
Selkirk ;  while  the  Calawater  Hills  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  the  southerly  corner  of  Edinburgh.  These 
hills  do  not  at  any  place  attain  a  great  height,  and 
they  form  good  grazing  land  for  Cheviot  and  half-bred 
sheep. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is 
situated  near  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Mid-Lothian,  and 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  offshoots,  Leith, 
Portobello,  and  Musselburgh,  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  agriculture  in  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

Between  West  CalJer  and  Dalkeith  in  Mid-Lothian, 
and  throughout  the  parishes  of  Tranent,  Gladsmuir, 
and  Pencaitland  in  East  Lothian,  coal  pits,  oil  works, 
lime  kilns,  and  other  industries  are  numerous. 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  these  works  many  small 
towns  and  villages,  but  between  the  agricultural  classes 
and  the  mining  population  there  is  Uttle  in  common. 
They  live  apart,  and  seldom  associate.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the   Tranent,   Gladsmuir,  and  Pencaitland 


miners  are  of  Irish  extraction,  and  belong  to  the  Roman       Tn 
Catholic  religion.     Litermarriages  sometimes  occur,    ^^^ 
and  on  farms  adjacent  some  of  the  resident  labourers    Libocul 
are  either  Irish  or  partly  Irish  ;  but  considering  that       — 
the  two  nations  have  lived  beside  one  another  for  many 
years,  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  blended  more. 
The  counties  of  Mid  and  East  Lothian  are  conspicuous 
for  the  large  number  of  handsome  residences  and  fine 
demesnes  that  they  contain.     Some  of  these  belong  to 
gentlemen  whose  business  is  conducted  in  Edinburgh 
City,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  owned  and 
occupied  by  landed  proprietors  and  country  gentlemen. 

3.  There  are  several  large  estates,  the  rentals  from  Siseof 
which  exceed  lO.OOOL  per  annum,  and  many  between  •<■*» 
5,000i.  and  8,000Z.     Through  the  kindness  of  the  factors 

I  have  obtained  particulars  of  two  estates.     (See  Ap- 
pendices B  I.  B.  II.) 

4.  The  Broxmouth  property  (Appendix  B.  II.)  is  situa-  Bzteot 
ted  to  the  east  of  Dunbar  town,  and  comprises   soil  ^^^"fc-jj 
specially  suitable  for  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  other  ^Jj 
arable  crops.    Here  the  extent  unoer  timber  is  very 
small,  the  reason  being  thar  the  land  is   extremely 
valuable,  and  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  trees.     The 
other  estate  (Appendix  B.  I.)  reaches  from  the  fertile 
low-lying  land  up  to  the  bosom  of  the  Lamermoors, 

and  comprises  some  land  of  inferior  quality.  Large 
portions  have  accordingly  been  planted  with  larch, 
spruce,  and  Scotch  fir. 

Taking  the  general  run  of  the  two  counties,  it  may 
be  said  that  where  the  land  is  of  good  quality  there  is 
not  much  timber,  but  as  the  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  decreases,  so  does  the  area  under  woods  in- 
crease. The  Lothians  are  not  regarded  as  stock-breed- 
ing counties,  until  one  leaves  the  fertile  belt  and  the 
upland  and  hills  are  reached.  Consequently  timber  is 
not  everywhere  advantageous.  On  the  Broxmouth 
estate  one  of  the  farms,  *'  The  Brunt,*'  lies  up  towards 
the  Lammermoors,  and  although  it  is  worked  on  an 
arable  shift,  a  regular  flock  of  breeding  ewes  is  kept. 
There  shelter  for  stock  is  required,  and  we  find  one- 
ninth  of  the  gross  area  occupied  by  timber.  But  omit 
**  The  Brunt,**  and  the  proportion  of  wood  to  gross 
area  over  the  estate  stands  at  the  low  rate  of  1*11  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  the  other  and  larger  estate  the 
timber  is  chiefly  found  on  the  farms  on  high  ground 
where  sheep  are  bred  and  reared.  Indeed,  where  we 
to  exclude  farm  No.  1 ,  which  takes  in  the  plantations 
and  ornamental  strips  on  the  home  farm  and  policies 
and  the  high-lying  farms  Nos.  12,  15,  17,  18,  the  pro- 
portion of  wood  to  clear  land  would  become  very 
trifling.  The  care  and  management  of  the  woods  are 
entrusted  to  regular  foresters  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  seldom  that  one  hears  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  pure  and  simple  being  sent  to  do  forester's 
work. 

5.  There  are  in  the  Lothians  three  classes  of  farms.      Diffewn* 
A.— Purely  arable.    These  occupy  the  rich  and  fertile  ^^^ 

belt  between  the  foot  of  the   hills  and   the   Firth  of  the«y»tm 
Forth.     They  are  worked  mostly  on  the  six-course  shift,  ^f^'-^ 
1  hay  or  pasture,  2  oats,  3  potatoes,  4  wheat,  5  turnips  SraSX 
or  swedes,  6  barley.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar  CitisA., 
a  diflerent  system  is  pursued.     The  potatoes  grown  on  ^^ 
these  red  tsoils  are  of  exceptional  value  in  the  market, 
and  every  eflbrt  is  made  to  grow  the  greatest  possible 
area  of  them.     On  the  splendid  farms  in  Mr.  James 
Hope's   and   Mr.    Peter    Fyshe's    occupation   (see  Ap- 
pendix B.  III.,  Farm  Nos.  9  and  15)  a  rotation  distinct 
from  others  is  pursued.     It  is  not  a  fixed  rotation,  bat 
it  generally  assumes  this  form  :— 1  Grass  fed  ofi*  with 
sheep  consuming  cake,   or  cut  for   hay   and   heavily 
manured  with   town  manure  or  spent  hops  from  the 
brewery,  2  potatoes,  3  wheat,  4  potatoes  heavily  ma- 
nured, 5  a  corn  crop,  6  potatoes  heavily  manured,  7 
turnips,  8  barley.     Sometimes  potatoes  follow  potatoes, 
the  intervening  corn  crop  being  omitted. 

The  turnips  are  either  carted  to  the  yards  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  or  consumed  in  the  fields  by  sheep  being  pre- 
pared for  the  fat  market.     At  times  the  stock  is  '*  laid 
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on  **  by  butchers,  or  dealers,  who  pay  so  much  per  head 
per  week  or  by  the  season  for  their  keep.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  arrangement  by  whom  the  artific  al  food  is 
supplied.  On  farms  so  managed  one  pair  of  work  horses 
is  required  for  every  50  acres,  and  the  labour  bill 
amounts  to  from  21.  lOs.  to  3/.  12«.  per  acre. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Davidson  {see  Appendix  B.  III., 
Farm  No.  5)  carrots  are  extensively  grown,  and  the 
amount  of  employment  given  when  singling  and  clean- 
ing the  crop  quite  equals  that  consequent  upon  potato 
culture.  Both  singling  and  weeding  are  done  entirely 
by  hand,  the  use  of  the  hoe  being  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  crop. 

Aj)art  from  these  specially  favoured  red  soils,  the 
six-course  rotation  in  its  distinct  form  is  followed.  At 
times  one  meets  a  farmer  who  has  laid  down  a  few  fields 
to  permanent  or  temporary  pasture.  Fentonbams,  in 
the  parish  of  Dirloton  (App.  B.  III.,  Farm  No.  10) 
is  a  good  example.  Mr.  Ford,  a  director  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  Scotland's 
model  farmers,  keeps  from  100  to  150  acres  in  two, 
three,  and  four  years'  grass  as  requisite  for  his  flock  of 
Leicester  sheep.  His  labour  bill  is  accordingly  re- 
duced to  21.  per  acre.  His  Craigmillar  (Midlothian) 
farm  (App.  B.  III.,  Fann  No.  11)  on  the  other  hand 
is  all  under  constant  cropping,  and  there  the  cost  of 
manual  labour  rises  to  21,  iOs.  per  acre.  By  an  exami- 
nation of  the  table  given  at  Appendix  B.  III.  it  will  be 
perceived  that  according  to  the  area  devoted  to  the 
potato  crop  so  does  the  labour  bill  rise  or  fall.  The 
cultivation  of  this  esculent  has  such  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  farming  and  the  employment  of  agricultural 
labour  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  that  I  took  pains  to 
collect  from  growers  full  details  of  the  various  items  of 
expense  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  subject  of  this 
Eeport.  These  will  be  found  at  Appendix  B.  IV.,  and 
they  may  probably  surprise  many  who  have  not  had 
actual  experience  of  this  branch  of  arable  farming.* 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  initial  outlay  on 
the  crop  and  the  serious  fall  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
article  itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  present 
the  potato  crop  is,  on  land  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 
growth,  the  mainstay  of  farming  in  some  parishes  of 
East  Lothian.  The  same  hardly  dare  be  said  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  True,  potatoes  are  largely  grown  on  many  of 
her  farms,  but  the  extent  of  suitable  soil  is  there 
limited,  and  latterly  those  who  hold  dark  coloured  soils 
or  such  as  partake  of  a  moorish  nature  or  overlie  the 
coal  formation,  have  found  it  to  their  financial  interest 
to  considerably  curtail  their  acreage  under  potatoes. 

The  particulars  referring  to  the  farms  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Ainslie,  Fathhead ;  Torrance,  Dalkeith ;  and 
Harper,  Cranston  (Appendix  B.  III.,  Nos.  1,  22,  14\ 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  farmers  of  purely  arable  land  in  the 
Lothians,  there  are  some  who  also  rent  hill  farms. 
The  sheep  there  bred  and  reared  are  generally  wintered 
in  part  on  the  low  ground.  The  two  holdings  are,  so 
to  speak,  worked  into  one  another,  the  deficiencies  of 
the  one  being  supplied  from  the  abundance  of  the 
other. 

B. — Farms  where  mixed  husbandry  is  pursued. 
These  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  moun- 
tain and  plain,  and  although  they  are  managed  on  the 
basis  of  the  six-course  rotation,  the  grass  fields  are 
frequently  allowed  to  lie  in  pasture  for  two  or  three 
years.  Their  number  is  extending,  and  this,  I  am  in- 
formed, may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  general 
desire  to  keep  down  expenses  of  labour  and  cultivation. 
As  one  large  farmer  expressed  himself,  '*  In  those 
**  days  our  object  is  to  spend  as  little  as  possible.*' 

Several  good  examples  of  this  class  of  i'arm  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Whittinghame  estate,  the  property  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  A.  J.  Balfour. 

To  Mr.  Smith,  factor  of  this  estate,  I  am  especially 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  received,  and 
particularly  on  the  point  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
It  would  appear  that  such  gentlemen  as  occupy  inter- 
mediate land,  and  have  sufficient  capital,  are  quite  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  area  under  crop  and  going  in 
more  for  stock  farming.  Wherever  a  farm  is  occupied 
by  such  an  one,  grass  of  various  ages  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  taken  the  place  of  com,  beans,  and  potatoes, 
but  unfortunately  there  be  some  ([  fear  many)  whose 
capital  is  insufficient  and  whose  winter  stock  is  mostly 
supplied  by  middle  men.  In  such  cases,  the  old  hard 
and  fast  six-courso  still  prevails,  the  only  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past  being  that  fewer 

•  No  charge  is  made  for  gathcrinp  and  removal  of  weeds,  both  fanns 
being  remarkably  clean. 


hands  are  employed  and  the  land  is  hardly  so  well  cul- 
tivated. Of  recent  years  several  farms  have  been  taken 
up  by  proprietors  from  tenants  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances and,  as  invariably  happens,  the  work  of  resus- 
citation and  renovation  has  been  a  lengthy  and  costly 
process. 

But  although  public  opinion  soems  to  incline  to- 
wards an  increase  of  pasture,  both  permanent  and 
temporary,  on  this  class  of  farm,  I  do  not  think  such 
an  alteration  of  system  has  been  as  yet  introduced  as  to 
greatly  aff*ect  the  aff*air8  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
With  a  continuance  of  depressed  prices  for  corn  and 
potatoes,  agricultural  procedure  will,  of  a  certainty, 
tend  towards  more  grass  and  less  crop,  but  farmers  are 
proverbially  slow  to  move  and  averse  to  change. 

When  going  among  farms  belonging  to  this  (B.) 
class  I  found  far  more  variety  of  soil  than  among  class 
A.  At  times  we  were  in  strong  clay,  at  others  light 
gravel  and  thin  hungry  loam.  The  character  of  the 
soil  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  position  of  the  land. 
The  general  feature  of  the  country  is  its  undulating 
surface — heights  and  hollows,  dales  and  valleys  run- 
ning between  hills  and  slopes  of  differing  heights  and 
acclivities.  From  the  crown  of  the  heights  and  knolls 
the  soil  has  through  successive  ages  been  washed  down 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  invariably  the 
case  that  in  the  glens  we  find  a  deep  deposit  of  rich 
soil,  which  deposit  tapers  off  as  the  rising  around  is 
scaled,  till  at  last  we  reach  a  point  where  probably  the 
very  rock  breaks  the  surface. 

Yet,  although  there  are  in  this  intermediate  class  of 
farms  many  cases  of  bad  land,  still  the  generality  is 
good  soil,  and  although  there  are  occasional  iusttmces 
of  farms  not  very  well  handled,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
agriculture,  as  a  whole,  is  splendidly  practised.  My 
remarks  upon  this  point  apply  to  Class  A.  as  well  as 
Class  B.  1  know  of  no  two  counties  in  the  three  king- 
doms where  the  land  is  tilled  to  such  a  high  degree,  or 
w^here  the  features  of  high  class  agriculture  are  so 
eqaally  distributed. 

C— Farms  piartly  arable  and  partly  hill.  BEalls,  near 
Dantar,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  C.  class.  On 
it  there  are  800  acres  arable  and  1,850  of  hill  and  sheep 
ground.  Formerly,  the  arable  land  was  worked  on  a 
Sve-oourse  rotation,  and  18  pairs  of  regular  ploughing 
horses  were  kept.  Now  Mr.  Bayley  farms  on  the  seven 
and  eight  shirt.  Very  few  sheep  and  no  cattle  are 
fattened,  and  the  breeding  flock  of  ewes,  with  the  ewe 
hoggs  kept  over  winter,  consume  the  entire  turnip  crop. 
Manure  is  made  by  store  cattle  fed  on  straw  and  cake,  and 
so  long  as  the  gi-ass  remains  in  a  profitable  condition  it 
is  permitted  to  lie.  This  method  of  farming  is  followed 
on  most  of  the  farms  which  occupy  the  Lammermoor, 
Fentland,  Galawater,  and  Moorfoot  Hill  sides  and 
slopes ;  and  there  a  considerable  change  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  labour  employment.  Most  of  the 
arable  land  is  light  and  shallow;  the  distance  from 
railways  is  too  great  and  the  climate  too  late  to  tempt 
men  to  indulge  in  arable  farming  more  than  is  needed 
to  provide  a  supply  of  winter  for  the  standing  sheep 
stock. 

6.  The  life  and  work  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Lothians  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  person  in 
the  more  southerly  counties  of  Berwick  and  Bioxburgh. 
The  ploughman  or  hind  is  constantly  employed  and 
resident  on  the  farm.  To  him  is  given  the  entire 
charge  of  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  horses.  He  takes  his 
orders  from  tne  farm  steward  or  grieve,  but  his  times 
for  stopping  work  and  going  to  work  are  often  decided 
by  his  own  watch.  The  ploughman  almost  always  be- 
comes attached  to  the  horses  committed  to  him,  and  no 
one  can  visit  the  Lothians  without  noticing  how  well 
fed  and  groomed  they  are,  and  how  well  kept  their 
harness  is.  Many  of  the  hinds  have  daughters  em- 
ployed in  farm  service.  These  go  by  the  name  of 
**  women  workers."  They  are  employed  all  the  year 
round,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days^in  a  prolonged 
winter  or  snow  storm,  when  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do.  They  work  in  a  body  and  not  apart  from  one 
another,  but  they  are  looked  after  either  by  the  steward 
or  a  man  called  the  "woman  steward."  Column  5,  in 
Appendix  B.  III.,  has  been  set  apart  to  show  the  number 
offemale  workers  employed  on  farms.  Women  workers 
are  greatly  sought  after  by  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians. 
In  immediate  connexion  with  the  growth  of  turnips 
and  potatoes,  there  are  many  operations  peculiarly 
suitable  to  women,  and  as  they  do  a  man's  work  at 
half  a  man's  wage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers  aro 
constantly  on  the  look  out  for  women  cotters,  or  plough- 
men with  one  or  wWO  working  girls  to  reside  on  the 
farm. 
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But  field  labour  has  bee  >mo  of  reeent  years  distaste- 
ful to  women,  and  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  workers 
in  these  parts.  Farmers  all  spoke  of  the  run  on  men 
with  women  workers  and  the  extra  wage  readily  given 
to  get  such  to  their  farms. 

On  farms,  say,  over  300  acrea  there  are  generally  one 
or  two  ordinary  labourers  called  **  orra  men/*  One  of 
these  goes  by  the  name  of  "the  spade  hind."  His 
work  is  chiefly  among  the  hedges,  ditches,  and  drains, 
but  he  is  almost  always  able  to  sow  corn  and  manure, 
as  well  as  build  a  stack.  Sometime?  the  spade  hind 
can  clip  a  sheep,  and  when  one  of  the  ploughmen  is 
laid  on  work  he  may  take  in  hand  to  drive  his  horses 
for  the  time  being.  There  is  also  the  cattleman,  whose 
sphere  of  labour  in  winter  is  in  the  yards  where  cattle 
are  enclosed,  and  at  ordinary  field  work  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  On  some  farms,  notably  those  belonging 
to  Class  C,  a  woman  is  in  charge  of  the  **  store  cattle." 
She  is  known  as  the  **  byre,"  or  **  cattle  woman."  On 
the  farm  of  Halls,  one  woman  looks  after  60  store 
bullocks  and  five  cows  from  October  to  the  end  of 
April. 

When  a  woman  ocouuies  a  house  either  by  herself  or 
along  with  other  female  relations  or  otherwise,  she  is 
a  **  woman  cottar."  A  cottar  in  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  but 
ad  a  rule  when  a  liothian  farmer  talks  of  a  cottar,  he 
means  a  female,  who  has  a  cottage  on  the  farm. 

On  many  of  the  purely  arable  farms  no  regular 
shepherd  is  kept,  but  when  sheep  are  being  fed  on  tur- 
nips a  man  is  engaged  to  look  after  them.  Some 
farmers  rear  early  lambs.  The  ewes  are  bought  dur- 
ing August  and  the  lambs  dropped  during  February. 
Both  lamb  and  dam  are  heavily  fed  for  marKct,  and  the 
herd  in  charge  of  the  turnip  sheep  generally  has  an  eye 
to  the  ewes  as  well. 

On  every  farm  there  is  a  steward.  He  is  a  man  who 
had  raised  himself  from  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  is  generally  selected  because  of  his  push- 
ing habits  and  close  attention  to  details. 

7.  When  two  hinds  live  in  the  same  cottage,  they  are 
said  to  have  a  "double  binding."  On  some  farms 
where  the  cottages  are  inferior  or  insufficient  in  num- 
ber, farmers  prefer  double  bindings.  I  heard  of  no 
examples  of  double  hinds  who  were  not  related  to  one 
another.  The  general  rule  is  for  father  and  son  to 
drive  horses  on  the  same  farm  till  the  son  marries,  when 
he  takes  a  cottage  for  himself. 

8  There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
ordinary  force  of  farm  servants  resident  on  the  place  is 
deonicd  insufficient,  and  extra  hands  are  taken  on. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  potatoes  are  exten- 
sively grown.  On  the  Dunbar  red  soil  land,  the  har- 
vesting af  the  potato  crop  is  a  heavy  undertaking,  and 
although  the  agricultural  table  (Appendix  B.  III.)  shows 
that  many  females  are  constantly  employed,  still  their 
number  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  town  of  Dun- 
bar is  had  recourse  to  for  a  further  supply. 

Dunbar  is  a  fishing  port,  and  during  late  spring, 
summer,  and  early  autumn,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  fishermen  repair  to  the  curing  stations  at  Aber- 
deen and  other  northern  counties.  When  the  fish- 
curing  season  is  over  they  return,  and  from  October 
till  the  following  March  or  April  they  find  ready  em- 
ployment on  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  custom 
is  for  farmers  to  send  cArts  or  waggons  for  the  con- 
veyance to  and  from  work  of  these  town  workers.  The 
work  assigned  to  them  is  the  gathering  of  the  potatoes 
turned  out  by  plough  or  potato  digger.  The  forming 
and  covering  of  the  pits  is  done  by  men  taken  on  for 
the  time.  Some  of  these  belong  to  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  and  they  go  back  and  forwards  night  and 
morning,  but  the  greater  number  are  Irishmen  or  per- 
sons with  no  fixed  abode.  Sleeping  quarters  are  wro- 
vided  for  such  persons  in  temporary  barracks  or  bothies 
at  the  farm  steadings. 

The  cost  of  casual  labour  on  several  farms  visited  by 
me  varied  from  6«.  to  12$.  per  acre  arable.  On  East 
Bams  there  are  1,000  acres  arable,  and  at  potato  lifting 
time,  the  casual  labour  list  numbers — 

10  extra  men  at  pits. 

30  Irishmen,  filling  carts  and  gathering. 

35  Dunbar  women,  gathering. 
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These,  added  to  45  regular  resident  men  and  38  re- 
gular resident  women  (A  pp.  B.  HI.,  column  15),  make  a 
grand  total  of  1 58  hands  employed.     600Z.  was  paid  in 


plic 
C.I 


wages  to  casual  labourers  on  East  Bams  last  year,  and       Tm 
this  is  equal  to  12«.  per  acre  all  over  the  farm.  ^ttS.^ 

The  same  system  of  emploWng  people  for  special  LABonn. 
work  is  pursued  by  farmers  all  throughout  the  Lothians.  — 
Mr.  Torrance  on  his  farm  of  Kippilaw  and  Mr.  Dobbie 
of  Campend,  both  near  Dalkeith,  depend  upon  the  town 
for  their  field  workers  all  the  year  round.  Both  gentle- 
men find  it  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
number  of  workers  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  like 
manner  the  towns  Tranent,  Nork  Berwick,  and  Had- 
dington, are  largely  depended  on  at  certain  seasons  for 
the  supply  of  farm  labourers,  and  in  particular  women 
workers.  For  two  reasons  farmers  are  getting  more 
and  more  into  the  fashion  of  employing  people  lor  short 
periods.  Firstly,  the  daughters  of  regular  farm  la- 
bourers prefer  domestic  service  or  shop  work  to  field 
labour,  and  the  supply  of  resident  out-workers  has  been 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  scanty.  Secondly, 
the  times  are  very  bad,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  employ 
casual  labour  than  to  maintain  a  large  force  of  regular 
people.  In  these  days  of  ingenious  agricultural  ma- 
chines, the  lifting  of  the  potato  crop  by  means  of  the 
digger,  followed  up  by  a  numerous  band  of  women  and 
boys,  and  assisted  oy  a  party  of  strong  men  at  the  pits, 
and  with  the  oarts,  is  not  the  slow  and  tedious  opera- 
tion of  long  ago. 

Self-binding  reaping  machines  are  numerous,  and 
for  this  very  reason  on  manv  places  the  necessity  for 
extra  harvest  labourers  has  almost  disappeared. 

9.  On  farms  belonging  to  Class  C.  the  question  of  Tbeltbcm 
labour  is  less  complicated.     Potato  culture  on  a  large  ^J^. 
scale  is  not  Mtempted,  and  except  at  turnip  thinning  pUeatHlaa 
and  harvest  time  no  extra  labourers  are  needed.    In- 
deed, it  is  only  in  seasons   where  the  turnip    plant 
combs  to  the  hoe  with  unusual  rapidity  ana  in  ill- 
proportioned  areas  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  working  staflf.    There  is  a  further 
difference  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
farm. 

10.  Here  the  shepherd  is  perhi^  the  most  important 
and  beet  paid  person  on  the  labour  list.  He  has  charge 
of  the  flock,  and  his  work  is  confined  to  his  own  depart- 
ment* One  sometimes  hears  of  a  herd  giving  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  harvest  field  or  stackyard,  but  when 
such  takes  place  it  is  because  he  takes  an  interest  in 
his  master's  welfare,  and  not  because  he  is  expected  to 
engage  in  harvest  work. 

Some  high  country  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  win- 
tering their  hoggs  on  turnips  grown  by  lowland  men, 
and  when  tne  distance  is  not  too  g^(At,  their  shepherds 
pay  frequent  visits  to  see  how  the  sheep  are  thriving 
and  the  supply  of  roots  lasting.  At  certain  periods, 
the  nets  are  shifted  across  the  turnip  fields,  and  the 
shepherd  assisted  by  a  boy  or  man  sees  to  this.  When 
the  number  of  sheep  **  wintered  out "  is  large,  and  the 
distance  is  too  far  for  the  herd  to  regularly  *'  mind 
them,"  a  special  man  is  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  herd  is  not  expected  to  go  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a  week.  But  I  have  heard  of  shepherds  so 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  flock,  that  nothing 
would  content  them  short  of  a  visit  every  other  day, 
even  although  seven  or  eight  miles  had  to  be  traversed 
before  the  sheep  were  reached. 

11.  I  feel  almost  in  duty  bound  befbre  passing  fi'om 
tiiis  portion  of  my  report  to  briefly  refer  to  the  ALgri- 
culture  of  the  Lothians.  Perfection  in  farming  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  in  all  probability  it  never  will 
be;  but  if  asked  to  point  out  the  nearest  approach 
in  my  estimation  to  a  perfect  agriculture  that  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  produce. 
I  could  hardly  overlook  theclaims  of  the  Lothians.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  high  standard  of  farming  is 
dearly  purchased  when  regard  is  paid  to  the  heavy 
ldi)our  bills  placed  opposite  to  each  farm  in  my  table  of 

Sarticulars  (Appendix  B.  HI.)  The  labour  bill  un- 
oubtedly  is  heavy,  but  the  output  of  these  splendidly 
worked  Lothian  farms  is  surprisingly  large.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  t£e  man  who  grows 
**  two  blades  of  grass  where  formerly  only  one  was 
**  present  is  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow  men,"  then 
of  a  truth,  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians  assisted 
and  encouraged  as  they  have  been  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  agents,  are  well  entitled  to  the 
compliment  in  its  fullest  sense.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  of  the  soil  of  the  two  Lothians  with  which 
we  are  dealing  is  naturally  of  high  quality,  but  during 
the  numerous  visits  that  I  have  paid  to  the  district 
and  especially  when  collecting  evidence  for  this 
report,  nothing  struck  me  so  much   as  the  general 
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high  tone  of  farming  no  matter  what  the  soil  and  the 
peculiar  absence  of  badly  treated  land.  The  average 
size  of  farms  may  be  stated  at  from  300  to  350  acres 
and  taking  the  two  conntiea  as  I  found  them  in  January 
and  February  1893,  T  could  not  say  that  I  saw  any 
farm  exceeding  200  acres  in  area  which  could  be  called 
labour  starved  or  abused.  I  did,  however,  see  some 
farms  in  the  occupation  of  "  small  men  *'  where  proper 
treatment  was  being  withheld,  and  where  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  turnip  crops  were  poor  and  the  stubbles 
foul. 

The  Lothian  farmer  is  n.  great  producer  and  dis- 
tributer of  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Moreover,  he 
is  a  great  distributor  of  money.  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  occupation  he  pays  heavy  fees  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  heavy  rents,  heavy  labour  bills,  heavy 
cake  and  manure  bills.  Until  recently  he  has  no 
doubt  had  a  fair  share  of  profit  left  for  himself,  but 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  o;i  one  of  the 
best  managed  (500  acre  farms  in  the  district,  the  books 
for  1892,  while  showing  a  larger  bulk  of  produce  than 
those  for  1872,  nevertheless  testify  to  a  reduced  value 
of  produce  considerably  in  excess  of  rent  to  prove  that 
the  path  of  the  farmer  of  to-day,  be  he  ever  so  expert,  is 
not  altoqe^her  free  from  difficulties  and  dipagreeables. 
When  convcrs'.ng  ^.iih  the  farmoisof  this  district,  I 
was  invariably  struck  by  the  **  esprit  de  corps,'*  which 
is  common  to  them.  **  We  must  keep  our  land  clean, 
*'  and  in  good  heart,  and  to  do  this  we  must  not  have 
**  empty  laboureis*  cottages,*'  was  the  burden  of  their 
remarks,  and  so  we  find  many  a  labour  bill  paid  out  of 
farming  capital  or  private  means,  which  in  better 
times  would  have  been  well  met  by  farming  profits. 

It  may  be  permissible  for  me  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  agriculture  of 
the  Lothians  remains  a  credit  not  to  Scotland  alone 
but  to  the  kingdom  of  which  they  form  a  small  but  by 
no  means  insignificant  portiviU. 

I.— The  Supply  op  Labodk. 

12.  Among  the  purely  arable  farms  of  the  Lothians 
(Class  A.)  there  is  very  little  falling  ofi"  in  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  and  required.  As  compared  with 
20  years  ago,  there  is  no  decrease  of  tillage,  and  con- 
sequently no  reduction  of  horses  and  ploughmen. 
The  fact  of  there  being  on  some  farms  empty  or  sub- 
let cottages,  is  due  to  the  preference  shown  by  farmers 
for  double  bindings,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  finding 
female  workers  to  occupy  cottages.  Of  the  26  sub- 
let or  unoccupied  cottages  enumerated  in  Appendix  B. 
III.,  column  7,  eight  refer  to  Halls  and  Cranston, 
which  are  not  of  the  purelv  arable  class,  while  12  are 
on  farms  near  Dunbar,  Dalkeith,  Liberton,  and  North 
Berwick,  and  accordingly  within  easy  reach  of  town 
labour  and  **  gang  "  workers ;  of  the  remaining  six,  one 
or  two  are  in  need  of  repair.  Women  are  just  as  much 
in  demand  as  ever  Indeed,  employers  would  fain  sub- 
stitute female  for  male  labour  if  such  could  be  done. 
Ordinary  labourers  or  orra  men  are  not  so  much  sought 
after  as  formerly.  The  feeling  is  that  they  are  not 
a  necessity,  and  that  so  long  as  casual  labourers  can  be 
had  they  (orra  men)  may  be  considerably  reduced  in 
number. 

On  intermediate  land  (Class  B.)  there  is  a  decrease 
of  plpughed  land,  and  not  so  much  demand  for  hinds. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  orra  men,  but  women  workers 
do  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  less  wanted  than  they 
were  before  the  area  under  the  plough  was  cut  down. 
On  the  high  farms  (Class  C.)  where  tillage  is  almost 
a  second  consideration,  a  great  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  employed  must  be  noted.  This  applies 
to  all  classes  of  labourers. 

With  the  information  I  possess  on  this  point  of  in- 
quiry, I  should  describe  the  present  demand  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  20  years  ago,  as  follows:— 


Class  of  L:i^»'ouivr. 

A. 

Purely  .Ar- 
able. 

B. 

Mixed 

Husbandry. 

C. 

Hill  and 
Arable. 

Hinds 

Per  cent. 
No  change. 

Per  cent. 
-  20 

Per  cent. 
-  86to40 

Orra  men 

-  at 

-  20 

-  20 

Regular  women 

No  change. 

-  5  to  10 

-30 

Casual   or  day  labourers, 
ma>e  and  female. 

f  30 

+  6  to  15 

So  change. 

Decrease  of 
population. 


13.  The  evidence  collected  from  employers  is  nnani-       e*^]jI' 
mons  on  all  points  respecting  the  supply  of  agricultural   buroh  and 
labourers.  Haddino- 

There  is  no  scarcity  of    ploughmen.      First  class         ^°^' 
men  are  not  so  plenty  as  second  rate  ones.    Ploughmen  Supply, 
with  women  workers  are  not  easily  got,  and  such  as 
have  daughters,  even  although  known  to  be  inferior 
men  themselves,  can  almost  make  their  own  terms. 

Orra  men  are  in  fair  supply,  the  demand  for  this  class 
being  slack.  Women  worKers  for  constant  employment 
are  very  scarce.  Near  towns  they  are  plenty  enough, 
but  in  rural  districts  they  are  becoming  scarcer  every 
year.    Woman  cottars  are  scarce. 

Casual  labourers  or  those  who  work  at  busy  times 
on  day's  wage,  are  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  mining  villages,  but  elsewhere  they  are  hardly  to 
be  got  at  any  price. 

14.  From  the  Census  returns  for  1871, 1881  and  1891, 
I  have  compiled  five  tables,  with  special  reference  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  East  Lothian.  On  exami- 
ning the  figures  for  Mid  Lothian,  I  saw  no  possibility 
of  my  being  able  to  determine  between  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
tables  at.  Appendices  A  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  you  will 
kindly  understand  apply  to  East  Lothian  alone. 
Furthermore,  in  extracting  from  the  printed  returns,  I 
have  set  aside  all  figures  relating  to  burghs,  K>wns, 
islands,  and  shipping,  save  thoj'C  which  are  given  as 
pertaining  to  the  "landward "  portions  of  parishes  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  parishes  taus  treated  are 
Dunbar,  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Frestonpans  and 
Tranent.  The  figures  referring  to  shipping  at  Aber- 
lady  and  Fidra  lighthouse,  are  also  set  aside.  A  special 
note  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  table  A  I.,  with  refer- 
ence to  Prestonpans. 

The  figures  brought  out,  show  that  keeping  away  from 
mining  and  golfing  towns,  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  rural  population  since  1871.  Also  that  the 
rate  of  decline  has,  as  time  passed,  grown  greater  and 
greater.  The  figures  (Tables  III.  and  V.,  App.  A.) 
stand  thus : — 




Period. 

Decrease 
per  cent. 

■[ 

1871  to  1881 

4*99 

Persons 

1881   ,.  1891 

10-66 

1871    ,.  1891 

13  V2 

r 

1871    .,  1881 

7-82 

Families  (Table  V.)       - 

■ 

1881    ..  1891 

9-12 

1 

1871    „  1891 

16-24 

NoTB.— The  demand  for  day  labourers  increases  or  decreases  acj  r  '- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  land  under  potstoes. 

U     78350. 


Also  that  women  are  leaving  agricultural  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  extent  than  men. 

15.  I  do  not  however  think,  that  from  the  purely  Mlgiation. 
arable  farms  of  the  Lothians,  there  has  been  so  much 
migration  of  males  as  from  many  other  districts  of 
Lowland  Scotland.  There  are  practically  as  many 
ploughmen  as  ever ;  the  demand  for  gooa  hinds  has 
not  fallen  ofi*;  wages  and  earnings  are  very  good,  and 
getting  no  worse,  while  in  other  businesses  tnere  is  a 
disposition  to  reduce  them. 

Country  villages  have  declined  in  population.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  decreased  demand  for  orra  men  or 
common  labourers.  About  25  or  30  years  ago  land 
improvements,  in  the  shape  of  draining,  fencing,  road- 
making,  &c.,  were  being  effected  on  many  Lothian 
estates,  and  much  employment  was  given  to  persons 
who  lived  in  country  villages  unattached  to  any  parti- 
cular farm.  The  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway 
also  formed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  village 
householder  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood.  But  work 
of  this  character  has  practically  ceased  of  Inte,  and  many 
from  the  labouring  classes  have  drifted  away  from  the 
country  to  those  Targe  labour  centres,  where  employ- 
ment is  plenty  and  wages  are  high. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  ascribe  a  disposition  to 
migrate  from  agricultural  districts  to  the  regular  farm 
labourer  of  the  Lothians.  So  long  as  continuous  em- 
ployment may  be  had  and  the  cottages  are  comfortable, 
they  seem  to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  country 
life  and  farm  labour.  (I'his  does  not  apply  to  girls  and 
young  won^en,  but  to  men  old  and  young.)  Whenever 
a  lad  attains  a  certain  age  or  strength,  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  charge  of  a  pair  of  horses.   For 
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iLe  first  year,  he  dariyes  the  odd  J:a)rflOy  domg  odd  jobs 
irrth  the  cart ;  he  then,  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  junior 
ploughman,  and  except  that  he  does  not  do  drilling  or 
ridging  work,  his  .work  is  pre^sisely  tho  same  as  that  of 
an  or^arj  hind.  BLe  lives  with  his  parents  and  con* 
tinaes  to  dx)  so  until  he  has  sayed  sumcient  money  to 
marry  and  take  a  house  of  his  own.  In  this  way  young 
men  grow  np  to  the  rank  of  ploughmen,  with  their 
hearts  set  on  farm  work  and  nothing  els«i  Even  in 
the  ooal  and  mining  distriot,  one  seldom  lieaars  <^  a 
young  man  leaving  farm  horses  to  take  employment  in 
or  about  a  coal-pit.  Of  the  few  that  were  mentioned  to 
me  as  having  tried  the  experiment,  the  larger  propor- 
tion  were  back  again  before  six  months  were  over.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of  ploughmen  has  kept 
pace  with  the  dsmaiid,  ana  if  there  are  not  so  many 
ninds  looking  for  situations  at  hiring  markets,  it  is  also 
the  case  that  there  are  not  so  many  farmers  looking  for 
hinds. 

16.  As  regards  women,  they  prefer  domestic  service 
and  town  life  to  farm  labour,  and  a  tidy,  respectable 
country  girl  can  secure  a  nice  place  at  a  good  wage,  by 
merely  getting  a  character  from  the  minister  and 
fiarmer's  wife,  and  replying  to  a  few  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  in  "The  Daily  Scotsman."  It  cannot 
be  said  that  mills  or  factories  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  scai'city  of  women,  for  there  are  almost  none 
of  them,  but  the  proximity  of  Edinburgh  and  various 
&shionable  summer  resorts  (such  as  North  Berwick) 
and  the  preference  shown  to  country-bred  girls  by  ladies 
wanting  domestic  servants,  atford  frequent  oi)portuni- 
ties  for  young  women  to  quit  country  labour. 

17.  Experienced  shepherds  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
procure.  They  and  farm  stewards  remain  for  a  long 
time  on  farms,  and  are  as  a  rule  averHC  to  change.  I 
heard  of  several  herds  who  had  l)een  all  their  lives  on 
the  same  farm,  and  whose  sons  were  similarly  engaged. 
A  herd,  accustomed  to  hill  sheep,  seldom  changes  to  a 
lowland  farm.  He  and  his  dog  are  used  to  the  open 
mountain,  and  thry  neither  understiind  nor  like  what 
is  known  as  "inby  "  work.  Neither  does  an  inby  herd 
fancy  the  hill.  There  are  various  reasons  why  herds 
seldom  change.  Those  in  charge  of  breeding  flocks  are 
partly  paid  by  liberty  to  keep  so  many  sheep  on  their 
master^  land,  **  pack  flocks  *'  as  they  are  called.  A 
herd  on  a  well  known  sheep  farm  benefits  from  the 
reputation  gained  by  the  flock  to  which  his  are  attached. 
For  instance  the  fact  of  "  George  Wilson  "  being  shep- 
herd at  Halls,  which  is  reputed  to  be  an  unusually  good 
farm  to  buy  from,  is  worth  quite  41,  a  year  to  him,  for 
his  lambs  and  draught  ewes  share  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Bayloy's  flock.  Again,  shepherds  get  to  know  the 
peculiarities  of  a  farm,  and  the  suitability  of  this  or  that 
field  to  certain  ages  or  classes  of  sheej).  As  they  are 
left  pretty  much  to  themselves  in  the  shifting  and  gene- 
ral management  of  their  flock,  they  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  and  it  is  (|uite  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  herd  speaking  of  *'  ray  ewes  or  my  tups. ' 
They  are  consulted  on  all  matters  referring  to  buying 
or  Belling,  and  seldom  fail  to  put  in  a  word  when  tlie 
master  is  trying  to  **  make  a  deal  '*  with  a  butcher  or 
jobber  In  fact  a  shepherd  becomes  almost  a  fixture 
on  a  farm,  and  although  his  wages  and  earnings  are 
high,  no  sensible  master  grudges  a  good  wage  to  an 
experienced  herd. 

18.  In  the  Lothians  farm  servants  exhibit  the  same 
fondness  for  changing  from  place  to  place,  that  I  had 
occasion  to  reifer  to  in  my  report  from  Fife,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmamt»n.  Often  for  the  most  absurd  and 
trivial  reason,  sometimes  for  no  reason  at  all,  a  hind 
with  a  wife  and  a  long  family  will  throw  up  a  good 
situation  and  engage  with  another  master,  possibly  at 
a  lower  wage.  Some  men  cannot  bear  to  be  reproved 
either  by  master  or  steward,  and  I  heard  of  several 
cases  of  men  giving  notice  merely  because  it  had  been 
quietly  suggested  that  **  their  harness  would  be  none 
**  the  worse  of  a  brush  up.**  When  the  roving  spirit 
takes  possession  of  a  Scotch  labourer  he  welcomes  the 
slightest  pretext  for  changing. 

I  took  ^e  opportu»ity  ot  talking  with  a  few  who 
threw  up  their  situations  last  January  in  the  hope  of 
getting  some  sensible  oxplAnation.  One  man,  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  East  Salton,  near 
Haddington,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
regular  nomad.  He  was  married,  but  had  no  family, 
occupied  a  first-class  new  cottage,  supplied  with  all  the 
necessariesi  and  conveniences  for  domestic  comfoit. 
Hi«  wife,  a  superior  middle-aged  woman,  had  her  cot- 
tage cosy,  and  all  her  furniture  and  whatnote  very  nice, 
and  even  elegant.    Between  wages  and  perquisites  he 


was  getting  over  21«»  per  week,  and  yet  for  no  eartiiily. 
reason  that  either  h^  or  she  Could  give,  he  threw  up 
this  good  situation  and  went  to  Dunbar  hiring  market 
in  search  of  another  place.  He  failed  to  find  one,  aopM^ 
Mr.  Fletcher,  hoping  that  he  would  repent  of  hir  folly, 
did  not  fill  up  his  place.  Haddington  hiring  ma/thl^ 
came  on  a  week  after  Dunbar,  and  although  the  man 
knew  well  that  he  had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  hia 
present  home  would  be  continued  to  him ;  still,  the 
word  he  would  not  say.  Mr.  Fletcher's  steward  en-i 
gaged  a  hind  in  his  place  at  Haddington,  and  the 
foolish  and  senseless  man,  after  refusing  two  situations 
at  a  considerably  lower  wage  than  he  had  been  getting, 
returned  home  out  of  a  place  His  wife  told  me  thaS 
she  had  been  dragged  up  and  down  East  Lothian,  year 
after  year,  for  no  other  reason  than  her  man's  strange 
fondness  for  flitting;  "  but,"  said  she,  **  he's  made  an 
^'  awfu*  fule  o*  himsel*  this  time,  and  Tm  thinkin'  he 
•*  kens  it.** 

In  reply  to  a  plain  question  from  me,  the  man  ad- 
mitted that  '*  he  didna  ken  why  he  had  given  up  his 
**  [)lace,  for  he  had  no  fault  either  to  Mr.  Fletcher  or 
**  the  steward.** 

Another  strange  example  occurred  on  Mr.  Handy- 
side's  farm  of  West  Fenton.  Somebody  told  one  of  his 
labourers  that  a  neighbouring  farmer  was  giving  It. 
per  week  more  wage  than  Mr.  Handy  side,  and  forth- 
with, without  satisfying  himself  that  such  really  was 
the  case,  or  finding  out  what  ])erqui8ites  were  given,  or 
discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Handyside  or  his 
steward,  he  surrendered  his  place,  only  to  find  out, 
when  too  late,  that  there  was  no  truth  whatsoever  in 
the  report.  Tlxis  man's  wife  bitterly  complained  to  me 
of  the  hardship  she  had  to  endure  through  ner  husband's 
precipitate  action. 

I  might  cite  many  parallel  cases  of  men  changing 
l)lace8  for  little  or  no  reason,  but  the  two  already  de- 
scribed being  typical,  will  be  suflScient. 

Married  men  with  young  families  often  change  their 
situations  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  school.  Sometimes 
the  schoolmaster  is  said  to  be  unfair  or  harsh  to  the 
children,  and  Scotch  parents  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  their  bairns  being  badly  treated.  Very  often  the 
wives  fall  foul  of  ime  another,  or  the  daughters  take  a 
dislike  to  others  working  alongside  of  them. 

A  frequent  cause  of  complaint  is,  when  the  steward 
sends  a  girl  to  look  after  the  **cauf  hole  "  Or  house  for 
the  reception  of  chaff  from  the  threshing  machine. 
(There  are  fixed  threshing  machines  on  all  farms.)  It 
is  a  dirty  and  dusty  job,  but  it  must  be  attended  to, 
and  stewards  invariably  give  the  job  to  the  women, 
time  about.  However,  such  is  the  dislike  to  the  *'  cauf 
hole,"  and  so  determined  are  the  women  in  their  atti- 
tude, that  on  account  of  it  many  a  father  throws  up  a 
good  situation  at  the  bidding  of  the  daughter  and  the 
instigation  of  the  mother. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  expense  of  flitting 
falls  on  the  employer.  The  farmer  to  whom  the  labourer 
is  engaged  "  flits  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sends  carts 
to  transfer  the  furniture  from  house  to  house.  More- 
over, the  hind  being  a  yearly  servant,  is  paid  the  same 
when  flitting  as  when  working.  If  farm  servants  had 
to  flit  themselves,  finding  their  own  carts  and  paying 
for  their  services,  I  reckon  the  fashion  would  change. 

19.  Anything  over  six  years  is  considered  a  long 
stay  on  a  farm.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ohapelhill  and  Stoten- 
cleuch  spoke  with  something  approaching  to  pride,  of 
his  Stotencleuch  farm  servants.    He  says  : — 

"  On  Stotencleuch  all  the  men,  with  the  exception  of 
one  labourer  (orra  man),  have  remained  since  1884. 
Eight  to  ten  years  is  about  the  longest  stay  any  family 
has  made  with  me." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Wilson  writes  as  follows  : — 

''Ohapelhill,  March  11,  1893. 
**  The  hirings  are  now  all  over  in  this  district,  and 
both  men's  and  women's  wages  are  up.  I  have  a  few 
changes,  not  on  account  of  wages,  but  because  young 
men  in  the  families  had  grown  up  and  wanted  a  pair 
of  horses,  which  I  had  not  for  them.  I  offered  16«.  per 
week  (instea<l  of  15«.  at  present)  with  same  perquisites, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  men  at  that  who  had 
women  workers.  They  (women  workers)  are  a  *tne  qud 
non,  and  men  who  had  them  could  almost  make  their 
own  terms.  I  remarked  to  you  on  the  tendency  of 
men  in  their  prime  giving  up  driving  horses  and  put* 
ting  their  sons  in  their  [)lace.  My  observation  and 
exjjerience  this  year  has  fully  confirmed  what  I  said. 
The  family  whom  I  quoted  to  you  as  drawing  about 
3002.  per  annum  in  wages,  are  going,  after  being  with 
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ae'S  to  10  years,  beoaase  the  &rbher,  who  is  in  his 
prime,  wanted  m^  to  take  his  son,  bged  15  (and  now 

fetting  9«.  per  week),  to  fill  his  place  as  hind,  and  he 
iinself  to  work  as  oira  man  on  the  farm.  I  offered 
the  lad  2«,  per  week  advance  to  drive  the  odd  horse, 
with  liberty  to  the  father  to  give  him  his  pair  of  horses 
occasionally,  and  learn  him.  to  plough;  hut  this  was 

declined,  and  they  are  hired  to  Mr. ,  the  father 

as  orra  man  and  the  son  as  hind,  though  he  never  held 
a  plough.     'IVo  farmers  in  the  r3»ilway  carriage  to-day 

gave  similar  instances  of  good  men  giving  up  driving 
orses  and  getting  engagements  for  their  soiis  as  hinds. 
This  they  can  easily  do  if  they  have  one  or  two 
daughters  to  work. 

For  next  year,  out  of  12  men  driving  horses  on  this 
and  the  adjoining  farm,  six  are  under  21  years  of  age, 
and  all  the  fathers  are  still  in  their  prime  but  only  one 
driving  horses. 

This  practice,  as  I  pointed  out  to.  you,  has  tended  in 
some  measure  to  deteriorate  our  present  supply  of 
hinds  from  my  experience  30  to  40  years  ago,  as  there 
is  a  want  of  steady  middle-aged  men  to  keep  the 
younger  ones  steady  and  set  them  a  good  example,  at 
the  same  time  the  class  as  a  whole,  are  as  good  as  any 
ipjrorkmen  in  the  country.  I  intend  giving  those  whom 
I  hired  at  home,  an  advance  equivalent  to  those  hired 
in  the  market,  so  as  to  make  them  all  alike." 

20.  As  to  the  best  way  of  treating  the  questions 
•'  How  long  do  agrioulturfd  labourers  generally  remain 
on  farms  P  "  and  **  What  ages  might  the  farm  servants 
employed  in  the  Lothians  oeP  "  I  have  to  refer  you  to 
the  tables  of  labourers  at  Appendix  B.Y. 

The  three  farms  from  wnich  particulars  were  ob- 
tained are  good  representations  of  the  district.  East 
Bams  is  east  of  Dunbar,  Hatton  Mains  west  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dodridge  and  Peaston  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  counties.  The  tables  show  that  out  of  *male8 
employed : — 

28*6  per  cent,  are  over  60  years  of  age. 

44'4  ,,  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

18-5  „  „        20  and  30 

4-9  „  „        16  and  20 

8*6  „  under  16  years  of  age. 

Also  that  the  average  length  of  service  on  one  farm 
is: — 


For  men    - 
For  women 


-  6  years  10  months. 

-  6      ,,      8        ,, 


21.  The  extont  to  which  townspeople  are  employed 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  has  alreatdy  been  referred 
to,  but  besides  this  influx  of  casual  labour,  the  Lothians 
are  every  year  invaded  by  numbers  of  Irish.  They 
come  in  bands,  each  band  being  under  the  rule  and 
control  of  a  selected  headman.  Year  after  year  they 
look  for  work  (and  generally  get  it)  on  the  same  fai:ms. 
In  most  of  the  steadings  there  is  a  temporary  bothy 
with  a  fireplace,  some  chairs  or  benches,  and  wooden 
bedsteads.  In  some  bothies  the  beds  are  arranged 
like  berths  on  board  ship,  one  above  the  other.  The 
Irish  jare  allowed  the  use  of  these  bothies,  with  straw 
mattr^ses  and  coarse  blankets,  get  what  coals  are 
required,  and  everything  free  of  cnarge.  They  work 
by  the  piece  at  some  jobs,  rising  very  early  and  often 
toiling  till  sunset ;  at  other  tinges  they  get  day's  wages. 
Farmers  in  some  Lothian  parishes  say  that  they  could 
not  possibly  do  without  these  immigrants,  and  all 
describe  them  as  quiet,  hard-working  fellows.  Irish- 
men who  go  to  the  Lothians  in  May  and  remain  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  potato  harvest  frequently  save 
from  20L  to  23L  in  the  six  months.  At  turnip-singling 
they  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  30«.  per  week,  but  to 
do  this  they  work  from  4.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  only 
stopping  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  their  dinner  of 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  cup  of  cold  tea- 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Pinkerton,  thus  describes  the 
movements  of  the  Irishmen  who  have  worked  for  him 
year  after  year.  They  are  three  in  number,' the  father 
and  two  sons,  McLafferty  by  name.  They  arrive  early 
in  June. 

1.  They  spend  three  weeks  singling  turnips  at 
Pinkerton. 

2.  They  then  go  to  later  farms  where  the  turnip 
plant  i^  not  so  soon  fit  for  the  hoe.  They  remain 
there  till — 

3.  The  hay  season  on  Mr.  Anderson's  hill  farm. 

*  The  mfortnalion  given  with  respect  to  the  Age  of  women  is  too 
meagre  to  be  of  aerrioe. 


.  4*  Frpm  w)je(nq§  th^y  mpvejtw?  the  ^w^.  Linton  ,dfs- 
triot  where,  com  ^laryest  is  early,     f 
5.  On  th^  oomple|;ioi;L  o£  the  cutting  time  at  JBast 
f      Linton,  they  adjourn  to  a  late  arable  farm  for  a 
second  harvest. 
The  MoLafferties  do  not  remain  for  potato  gatheping, 
but  return  ta^  Jreland.abput  thp  n^iddle  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October.  ;  j, 

Although  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  is  ^very 
large,  ho  person,  whether  employer .  or  employed, 
seemed  to  think  that  tiieir  presence  isn|er£eres  with 
the  employment  or  oircmm stances  of  local  labourers. 
They  are  felt  to  be  a  necessity  at  busy  seasons,  and,  as 
they  live  apart  and  generally  work  apart,  there /^es 
not  appear  to  have,  at  any  time,  been  atiimosity  be- 
tween them  and  the  Scotch  labourers. 

Irishmen  like  the  MoLafferty  family  «eldom  require 
to  go  from  farm  to  farm,  or  market  to  market,  in 
search  of  work ;  but  others  who  have  not  yet  formed  a 
connexion  may  be  seen  standing  about  the  market 
places,  where  farmers  go  to  engage  them. 

22.  The  oustofii  of  importing  female  labourere  &om 
Skye  and  other  islands  off  the  west  coast  has  almost 
died  out.  Of  all  the  employers  visited  and  spoken  to, 
only  one  keeps  up  the  system.  Those  that  he  employs 
occupy  a  bothy  on  one  of  the  farms,  and,  although 
there  is  a  male  bothy  not  far  distant,  he  has  heard 
of  no  misfortunes  occurring. 

23.  It  should  be  remarked  th»t  many  of  the  young 
immigrants  from  Ireland  have  stayed  in  Scotland 
rather  than  return  to  their  native  land.  On  some 
farms  I  found  Irishmen  who  had  come  over  long  ago 
for  harvest  work  and  remained  as  regular  servants. 
They  have  in  most  cases  married  Scotch  girls,  and 
fallen  into  Scotch  ways.  Mr.  Smith  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  the  presence  of  Irish,  who  became 
'*  located  here  some  time  ago,  and  have  grown  up  to 
**  Scotch  labour,  prevents  a  scarcity  of  men." 

Irishmen  seem  to  make  good  cattlemen,  at  any  rate, 
I  talked  with  three  men  in  charge  of  feeding  beasts, 
all  of  whom  hailed  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  re- 
garding whose  attention  to  business  their  employers 
spoke  highly. 

24.  Taking,  the  class  as  a  whole,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  men  are  as  expert  and  able  as 
ever,  but  not  so  willing  nor  obliging. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Chapelhiirs  reasoning  I  believe  to 
be  sound.  Men  get  a  pair  of  horses  at  an  earlier  age 
than  formerly,  and  young  men  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  to  the  same  extent  as  hinds  of  experience. 
Young  men  look  forward  to  their  games  of  quoits,  or 
cards,  or  backgammon,  after  hours,  and  they  are  far 
from  conciliatory  in  their  behaviour,  if  asked  to  do 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  older  ploughmen 
harness  their  horses  and  leave  the  stables  to  the  minute. 
Some  of  the  young  men  loiter  and  linger  about, 
chatting  with  the  girls  or  "cracking"  among  them- 
selves, till  the  steward  has  to  reprimand  them. 

The  master,  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  majority  of 
the  good  old  stamp  of  hind,  seldom  has  a  fault  to  find, 
but  where  the  majority  are  young  men,  I  fear  there  is 
truth  in  the  accusation  that  now-a-days  men  are  not  so 
anxious  for  their  master's  interest  as  they  sbotild  be 
and  once  were. 

Masters  in  these  days  expect  less,  and  are  resigned 
to  the  feeline  that  although  paying  higher  wages  they 
need  not  imagine  they  are  to  get  more  work  in  return. 

From  what  I  know  and  have  observed  during  my 
numerous  visits  to  East  and  Mid-Lothian,  I  am  ready 
to  state  as  my  own  opinion,  that  in  no  county  of  Scot- 
land or  England,  can  better  agricultural  labourers  be 
found.  As  managers  of  horses  and  implements  of  all 
sorts,  they  are  really  splendid  specimens.  It  is  a  treat 
to  watch  the  teams  coming  from  stables  with  harness 
polished,  and  horses  groomed,  as  if  for  show  parade, 
and  a  pleasure  to  see  the  smart  way  in  which  they  yoke 
to  the  plough,  harrow  or  cart  without  any  superintendent 
at  hand.  I  constantly  took  note  of  the  steady  way  in 
which  the  horses  were  turned  in  at  the  headlands,  and 
started  on  the  next  bout  without  any  delay  or  loss 
of  time.  As  to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  it  is 
altogether  high  class. 

Within  the  recognised  hours  of  work,  the  Lothian 
labourer  of  all  classes  may  be  trusted  tp  do  his  duty 
well  and  thoroughly,  but  ho  will  not,  in  th^se  days, 
tolerate  any  encroachment  on  what  he  feels  to  be  his 
own  time  or  right^.  At  busy  or  critical  times  he  will, 
ajQd  does,  go  out.  ofj.^us  w^y  to  further  his  master's 
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interest.  During  "  leading  in  "  i^,,  carting  the  com, 
ho  strains  every  nerve,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  work 
by  moonlight,  rather  than  see  the  crop  damaged. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  female  labour.  The  Lothian 
women  are  steady,  ntrong  werkers,  bronght  up  to  farm 
service,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  great  de- 
mand for  "workers"  is  forcible  testification  to  the 
satisfactory  return  they  make  for  their  wages. 

Employers  are  not  generally  dispose,  to  admit 
inferiority  among  the  labourers  of  this  district, 
when  compared  with  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  A 
few  thought  the  BerwicK  and  Roxburgh  people  were 
hardier,  and  not  so  easily  driren  in  hj  rain,  and  one 
employer  said  they  were  not  so  industrious  in  East,  as 
in  West  Lothian,  but  no  one  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  quality  or  even  quantity  of  the  work  done  between 
6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  in  summer,  or  daylight  and  dark  in 
winter. 

II. — Conditions  op  Engagement. 

25.  The  whole  of  the  regular  working  staff"  of  a 
Lothian  farm  are  engaged  by  the  year,  at  annual  hiring 
maikets  held  in  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  like  Dun- 
bar, Haddington  and  Dalkeith. 

The  engagement  is  generally  verbal ;  instances  of 
written  or  priuted  agreements  being,  in  my  opinion  too 
few. 

26.  The  procedure  at  a  hiring  market  is  as  follows : — 
A  hind  has  given  notice  to  quit,  and  wants  a  new  place, 
he  attends  the  hiring  market.  If  he  has  a  son,  sons, 
a  daughter,  or  daughters,  able  and  accustomed  to  work 
and  willing  to  do  so,  he.  she.  or  they  accompany  him. 

Farmers  attended  by  their  stewards  come  in  to  fill 
up  any  vacancies  among  their  labourers.  The  labourers 
stand  about  in  the  street,  and  are  sought  out  generally 
by  the  stewards,  who  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  men.  and  who  act  as  sort  of  piloU  for  their 
master.^.  When  a  hind  with  workers  is  oeing  bargained 
with,  the  workers  are  participators,  in  so  far  that  they 
are  present,  and  become  bound  by  the  engagement 
made  on  their  behalf  by  the  head  of  the  house.  When 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  it  is  cemented  by  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  **arles.*'  *' Aries  "  may  be  a  shilling 
piece,  a  florin,  a  half  crown,  or  a  crown ;  it  is  not  the 
value  of  the  piece  that  tells,  but  the  fact  of  a  bit  of 
silver  having  been  given  and  taken  as  a  token  of  en- 
gagement. One  man  can  in  this  way  contract  for  three 
or  four  persons,  all  of  whom  are  going  to  live  in  one 
cottage. 

Midde-aged  women,  or  widows  with  daughters  ac- 
customed to  farm  work,  are  frequently  engaged  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  the  bargain  being  made  by  the  senior 
woman  and  the  farmer.  Such  women  engage  for  a  free 
house  and  are  called  '*  women  cotters." 

Boys  or  halflins  generally  trust  to  their  parents  to 
look  after  their  intere.'^ts.  In  the  Loihians  the  perma- 
nent bothy  does  not  exist,  and  strangers  are  not  often 
taken  by  the  binds'  wives  as  lodgers.  The  bondage 
system  has  of  recent  years  died  out. 

Shepherds  do  not  as  a  rule  engage  at  these  annual 
hiring  markets.  They  find  situations,  either  by  adver- 
tisement or  private  inquiry. 

Stewards  of  high  reputation  seldom  engage  in  the 
public  market. 

The  hiring  market  of  Dunbar  takes  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  February,  that  of  Haddington  on  the  first 
Friday  of  the  same  month.  Those  who  have  failed  to 
engage  at  one  place,  attend  the  other  ftarket.  The 
Whit-Suuday  term  is  general ;  no  Martinmas  Sittings 
having  taken  place  for  years. 

27.  The  feeling  among  both  men  and  masters  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  yearly  engagements,  and  both 
parties  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  opposed  to 
short  engagements.  One  labourer  at  a  public  meeting, 
said  that  if  the  yearly  engagement  were  changed  for  a 
monthly  one,  the  wages  would  soon  fall  to  the  level  of 
the  South  of  England,  "  and  that  wud  na*  do." 

My  own  experience  has  been  all  in  favour  of  long 
engagements,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  the 
superiority  of  that  system  to  the  custom  of  short  en- 
gagement, common  to  many  parts  of  England,  can  be 
disputed  or  doubted. 

In  the  Lothians  every  regular  servant  lives  on  the 
farm,  and  is  found  in  work  all  the  year  round,  winter 
and  summer,  wet  and  dry.  Were  monthly  engage- 
ments to  become  general,  there  would  be  no  end  of  con- 
fusion, congestion  of  labour  here,  and  great  scarcity 
there.  Short  engagements  would  utterly  upset  the 
whole  system  of  Scottish  farming  economy,  and,  while 
variously  damaging  the  prospects  of  the  servant,  no 


person  has  ever  (to  my  mind)  Buooessfully  shown  how 
the  master  would  be  benefited  thereby. 

The  continuity  of  labour  and  the  upstanding  wage 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity  and  worth 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  south  of  Sc  )tland  and 
North  of  Englatid.  They  form  the  best  protectors  to 
youth,  with  its  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  its  many 
allurements.  From  boyhood,  the  Lothian  farm  servant 
takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  farm  to  which  he 
is  attached,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  very  friendly  feeling  which  exists  between 
master  and  man.  Introduce  short  engagements,  and  I 
should  be  prepared  to  see  our  young  men  following  the 
example  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  labourers,  who  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  tramping  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
whose  earnings  at  the  best  are  not  to  be  conti  pared  with 
those  of  the  settled  occupant  of  a  Lothian  cottage.  If 
there  be  one  great  merit  about  the  present  relations  of 
man  to  master  in  Scotland,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  yearly  engagement  accompanied  by  the  upstanding 
wage,  and  although  I  admit  that  the  fact  of  a  plough- 
man, drawing  the  same  pay  when  sick  as  when  well, 
comes  heavy  on  the  employer,  for  the  time  being,  never- 
theless the  system  has  so  many  counterbalancing  vant- 
age points,  that  I  should  be  sorry,  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  both  parties,  to  even  anticipate  the  very 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  period  of  engagements. 

There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  independence  about  a 
Lothian  hind.     He  is  a  sterling,  honest,  hard  working 
man.  perfectly  well  able  to  make  his  own  bargain,  and 
prepared  to  discharge  his  duties,  so  long  as  his  engage- 
ment  lasts.      T:)  watch  his   proceedings  at   a    hiring 
market,  a  stranger  might  be  led  to  thiuK  that  the  men 
were   engaging  the  masters,  and  not  the  masters  the 
men.     This,  however,  does  not  blind  him  to  the  fact 
that   there  is    security  about    a    yearly   engagement 
and  a  comfortable  homo  for  at  least  twelve  months. 
On   the   expiry   of    the   term,   if  he   is  not  satisfied, 
he  can    easily   get    another    situation.      Those   advo- 
cites  of   short    engagements   whom   I    met   in    other 
districts,  and  whose  views  I  have  in  a  former  report 
criticised,  apparently  attached  supreme  importance  to 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  clear  out  at  short  notice. 
The  Lothian  labourer  takes  precisely  the  opposite  view, 
he  mentally  says  :  **  I  don't  want  to  secure  a  rapid  clear 
**  out,  I  want  to  secure  a  certain  home  and  wage  for  12 
'*  months  at  the  shortest.'*    Accordingly  he  stands  up 
for  the  yearly  engagement,  and  as  he  does  so  with  the 
entire  approval  of  his  master,  I  offend  neither  party  by 
supporting  both. 
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28.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject  of  hiring  markets  and  the  evils  incidental  to 
them.  Hiring  markets  are  said :  "  to  offer  inducements 
*'  to  dissipation  and  extravagance  which  act  pemi- 
**  ciously  on  both  sexes."  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
accusation,  but  when  we  remember  that  the  hiring  mar- 
ket is  a  general  holiday,  and  the  market  town  a  general 
meeting  place  for  friends,  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  some 
things  go  on,  slightly  out  of  the  common.  I  have  seen 
drimken  men  at  a  hiring  market.  I  saw  several  both 
at  Dunbar  and  at  Haddington  last  February,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  culprits  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
had  failed  to  find  situations.  Considering  that  Had- 
dington streets  and  market  place  were  thronged  with 
country  people,  all  on  pleasure  bent  after  the  trans- 
action of  business,  or  there  with  the  express  object  of 
enjoying  a  good  day's  frivolity,  I  think  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  intoxicated  persons  was  most  creditable. 

With  reference  to  improper  intercourse  as  resulting 
from  the  meeting  of  young  men  and  women  upon 
such  festive  occasions,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
a  hiring  fair  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  social 
gathering,  from  which  lads  and  lasses  "  pair  off"  for 
the  walk  home.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  a 
prayer  meeting  is  more  dangerous  in  this  respect  than 
a  hiring  market. 

I  do  not  myself  see  what  substitute  could  be  found 
for  hiring  markets,  nor  do  I  see  any  way  of  abolishinjg 
them,  short  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
certain  that  no  one  district  could  succeed  in  their 
abolition,  for  so  g^eat  is  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
them,  and  so  eagerly  do  the  labourers  look  forwiurd 
to  them,  that  unless  the  system  were  abolished  gene- 
rally, any  local  alteration  would  be  resisted  on  all  sides. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  times  to  change  the 
dates  and  places  of  hiring  markets,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  difficulty  experienced  in  carrying  out  the 
desired   alteration,  that  a   movement  to  abolish   the 
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markets  themselves  wonld,  in  all    likelihood,   prove 
abortive. 

Hiring  markets  are  convenient  places  for  men  and 
masters  meeting,  and  if  there  are  some  few  who,  on 
snch  occasions  feast  not  wisely  bnt  too  well,  I  do  not 
think  the  character  of  the  market  should  be  stamped 
black  all  over,  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  an 
insignificant  minority. 

29.  There  are,  however,  three  ways  in  which  the 
system  of  engaging  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Lo- 
th ians  is  capable  of  great  improvement : — 

1st.  The  interval  between  hiring  market  and  term 
should  be  shortened.  At  present  it  is  from  12  to 
15  weeks,  and  the  master  is  placed  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  having  a  labourer  in  his 
emplovment  who  has  secured  another  situation, 
and  wno  (if  a  dishonest  or  evilly  disposed  person) 
may  idle  his  time,  or  vent  his  spite  upon  his 
master's  horses  or  cows.  If  the  custom  were  in- 
troduced of  having  the  hiring  markets  four  or 
five  weeks  before  the  May  term,  but  **  speaking 
to"  (precognizing)  the  servants  in  the  last  week 
of  February,  arrangements  for  digging  and  sowing 
the  gardens  of  those  who  were  minded  to  leave, 
could  easily  be  made. 

2nd.  Labourers  should  come  to  market  provided  with 
written  characters.  The  presejit  system  of  having 
no  characters  is  unsatisfactory  and  unbusinesslike. 
Keference  by  name  is  made  to  the  last  employer, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  market,  the  in- 
quiring farmer  will  get  the  necessary  information, 
but  if  not,  appearances,  conjecture,  and  conversa- 
tion are  depended  upon.  Some  have  suggested 
registries  for  farm  labourers,  wherein  the  names 
ot  servants  wanting  places,  and  farm  places  wanting 
servants,  would  be  enrolled.  The  registry  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  work  well  on  a  limited 
scale,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  system  can  ever  be 
made  suitable  to  agricultural  labourers  in  general, 
or  displace  the  old  custom  of  **  trying  your  chance 
in  the  open  market.*'  A  registiy  in  each  hiring 
market  town  would  work  well  in  conjunction  with 
the  market  itself.  If  men  with  good  characters 
had  their  names,  previous  histories  and  experience 
placed  on  the  roll,  some  weeks  before  the  hiring 
market,  masters  in  search  of  servants  would  repair 
thither  and  make  out  a  list  of  persons,  any  of  whom 
would  be  suitable. 

3rd.  Between  him  who  hires,  and  him  who  is  hired, 
there  should  be  a  clear  and  unmistakable  under- 
standing, both  as  to  the  wage  and  perquisites  to 
be  received,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed.  A 
written  or  printed  agreement  does  not  by  any 
means  render  disputes  or  differences  of  opinion 
impossible,  bat  it  goes  a  long  way  towards  that 
desirable  end.  There  are  times  on  most  farms  in 
the  Lothian s,  when  it  is  expedient  that  labourers 
should  do  little  jobs,  in  departments  other  than 
those  they  are  usually  employed  at.  Some  la- 
bourers stand  on  their  dignity  and  their  rights, 
and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  at  the  time  any 
strained  relationships  between  the  steward  and  his 
men,  the  master  invariably  is  the  sufferer.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  see  written  agreements, 
wherein  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  work, 
for  which  a  certain  wage  is  given,  were  distinctly 
described  and  defined,  pass  between  employer  and 
employed. 

30.  In  the  Lothians  there  are  two  classes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  The  one  is  a  resident  on  the  farm, 
and  in  regular  and  constant  employment,  the  other 
does  not  live  on  the  farm,  and  is  a  casual  labourer,  only 
employed  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  for  indefinite 
peiiods. 

The  labourers  enumerated  in  Table,  Appendix  B. 
III.,  column  5,  all  are  resident,  and  in  constant 
einplojnment. 

The  climate  of  the  Lothians  is  perhaps  the  driest  in 
Scotland,  and  although  in  spring  the  east  wind  is 
trying  on  account  of  its  coldness,  still  it  is  not  difficult 
to  put  up  enough  shelter,  when  picking  or  dressing 
potatoes,  a  class  of  work  very  common  for  women  in 
winter  and  spring.  In  times  of  severe  frost  or  snow, 
or  on  coarse  wet  days,  indoor  occupation  is  found.  On 
farms  so  largely  devoted  to  com,  potato,  and  turnip 
growing,  there  are  many  indoor  jobs,  and  ic  may  be 
safely  said  that  female  workers,  who  are  paid  by  dfay's 
work,  although  engaged  along  with  their  parents  by 
the  year,  do  not  lose  more  than  four  or  five  days  in  the 
12  months.     Indeed,  on  such  farms  as  those  men- 


tioned in  Appendix  B.  III.,  the  women  will  be  found 
in  work  any  day  and  every  day,  if  they  care  to  take 
what  may  be  had. 

On  mixed  farms,  and  those  where  pasture  prepon- 
derates, it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  work  indoors 
during  a  winter  storm,  but  farmers  are  very  considerate 
of  their  women  workers,  and  stewards  often  **make 
jobs  "  rather  than  see  them  lose  a  day's  pay.  There 
is  one  standard  resource,  when  nothing  else  can  be 
thought  of,  I  mean  *'  drawing  straw,'*  that  is,  pre- 
paring bundles  of  straw  for  thatching  next  year's  hay 
and  com  crop.  Women  spend  many  days  in  this  way, 
when  they  could  not  stand  out.  Jalen,  when  unable 
CO  work  on  the  land  do  jobs  about  the  yard,  clean  out 
ditches  and  watercourses,  repair  roads,  mend  gates  and 
fences. 

Casual  labourers  take  their  chance  of  good  or  bad 
weather.  If  the  land  be  too  wet  to  dig  potatoes,  or 
the  morning  too  coarse  for  out-of-doors  work,  the  carts 
or  waggons  usually  sent  to  convey  the  townspeople  to 
the  farm,  do  not  go.  I  heard  no  complaints  from 
either  party  on  this  matter,  the  farmer  being  every  bit 
as  anxious  to  get  his  potatoes  saved  as  the  labourers 
are  to  earn  their  day's  wage. 

31.  The  regular  working  day  in  the  Lothians  is  10 
hours  long.  This  can  only  be  attained  when  the  day- 
light allows  a  start  to  be  made  in  the  field  at  6  a.m.,  and 
permits  of  work  being  prolonged  till  6  p.m.  From  about 
the  20th  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  November,  full 
time  may  be  worked  without  any  appreciable  curtailing 
of  the  mid-day  interval  of  two  hours.  From  November 
till  March  the  hours  of  work  creep  in  and  stretch  out 
in  company  with  daylight.  That  the  employer  may 
get  as  nearly  his  entitlements  in  the  matter  of  work  as 
possible,  the  mid-day  meal  hour  is  in  the  short  days  made 
as  brief  as  possible.  During  December,  January,  and 
February,  only  that  time  is  spent  in  the  cottage  which 
is  required  to  comfortably  partake  of  dinner. 

S2.  It  is  generally  understood  that  men  who  are  not 
in  charge  of  horses,  and  women,  shall  be  at  the  scene 
of  labour  at  6  a.m.  in  long  days,  or  at  break  of  day  in 
short  days;  .shall  leave  the  field  or  bam  at  11  a.m.; 
shall  be  back  from  dinner  at  1  p  m.  in  summer  and 
12  in  winter,  and  shall  work  on  till  6  p.m.  in  summer 
or  till  the  light  fails  before  6  p.m.  in  winter ;  but  the 
common  practice  is,  for  the  labourers  to  meet  a  few 
minutes  before  **  yoking  "  or  starting  time  in  the  farm- 
yard, or  at  the  stable  door,  to  receive  orders  for  the 
day.  If  we  take  into  account  the  time  occupied  in 
travelling  from  the  cottage  to  the  yard  and  field  in  the 
morning,  from  the  field  to  the  cottage  at  11  a.m.,  the 
return  journey  to  the  field  after  dinner,  and  finally 
the  last  journey  of  the  day  from  field  to  cottage, 
50  minutes  (taking  an  average  of  10  minutes  for  five 
journeys)  would  be  added  to  the  10  hours  of  actual 
summer  work ;  but  as  a  matter  of  undisput-ed  fact,  half 
of  these  journeys  is  performed  in  the  master's  time, 
and  with  his  full  consent  and  approval.  The  time 
occupied  in  work  and  journeys  by  labourers  not  in 
charge  of  horses  or  live  stock  in  the  long  days  is, 
therefore : — 

Hrs.  Min. 
Work     -  -  -  -  -    10        0 

Journeys  -  -  •  -      0      25 

Hours  of  labour,  including  journeys  -    10      25 
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work. 


Persons  not 
inchaiKO 
of  stock. 
Summer 
hours. 


33,  Jja.  the  very  shortest  days  of  winter,  actual  work  Houw,ki 
does  not  commence  before  8  a.m.  The  dinner  hour  is  dJJ^ 
the  same  as  in  summer,  viz.,  11  a.m.  One  hour  is 
occupied  in  dinner.  Work  re-oommenoes  at  12,  and 
continues  till  say  4.30  p.m.  Tlie  morning  yoking, 
therefore,  lasts  3  hours,  the  afternoon  yoking  ii 
hours.  More  stringent  rules  are  maintained  about 
journeys  in  the  short  days,  the  labourers  travelling 
more  in  their  own  time  to  and  from  work,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  need  to  go  to  the  yard  for  orders, 
seeing  that  the  bulk  of  winter  work  is  either  tumip- 
shawing,  potato  dressing,  or  bam  work.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  for  journeys  performed  in  the 
labourer's  own  time  we  must  add  40  mmutes. 


Morning  yoking  -  -    3  hours. 

Afternoon  yoking  -    44     „ 

Journeys   performed    in 
labourer  8  own  time    - 


40  min. 


8  hours,  10  min. 


The  hours  of  work  during  the  short  days  are  alto- 
gether subject  to  daylight,  and  may  be  said  to  vary 
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accordingly.  *  I  w<mld  describe  a  winter  working  day 
of  8  hours,  K)  minutes,  as  a  minimum,  and  a  summer 
one  of  10  honrs,  25  minutes,  a  maximum  (special  sea- 
sons, such  as  harrestr,  being  excepted).  The  dinner 
hours  for  such  as  are  in  no  way  connected  with  horses 
or  stock,  have  already  been  described.  Breakfast  is 
taken  before  going  to  work,  supper  after  the  day's  work 
is  concluded. 

34.  Persons  in  charge  of  horses,  "  hinds  "  as  they  are 
called,  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  differently 
situated  with  regard  to  hours.  They  have,  in  addition 
to  actual  work  in  the  field,  to  attend  to  their  horses, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  As  to  the  time  spent  in  the 
stables  before  **  yoking  '*  the  evidence  varies  slightly. 
A  few  masters  give  5.30  a.m.  as  the  time  the  ninds 
come  to  stables,  the  majority  name  5  a.m.  I  think  the 
probability  is  that  both  are  right.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  the  hinds  take  their  first  breakfast  before 
going  to  stable,  in  which  case  they  do  not  return 
home ;  or  go  to  stables,  clean  their  stalls,  feed  their 
horses,  and  then  go  home  for  their  breakfast.  Their 
movements  in  the  matter  of  breakfast  are  controlled, 
first,  by  the  distance  of  the  cottages  from  the  steading ; 
second,  by  the  habits  of  the  wives,  some  being  active, 
others  lazy  in  the  morning;  and  thirdly,  by  the  in- 
clinations of  the  men  themselves.  I  believe  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Lothian  hinds  are  in  the  stables, 
if  not  before  five  (in  summer)  certainly  at  five. 

The  necessary  cleaning  of  stalls  and  feeding  finished, 
they  go  home  for  breakfast,  leaving  the  norses  in 
quietness,  and  with  their  oats  in  front  of  them.  On 
returning,  the  animals  are  groomed  and  harnessed, 
and  at  6  sharp  they  leave  the  stable  for  the  field.  The 
hour  between  5  and  6  is  therefore,  divided  into  40 
minutes  of  stable  work  and  20  minutes  for  breakfast. 
The  morning  yoking  lasts  five  hours.  To  return  from 
the  fields,  slip  off  the  bridle,  feed,  and  walk  home  to 
dinner,  takes  on  a  500  acre  farm  about  20  minutes. 

The  hinds  are  back  to  stables  about  10  minutes  before 
the  afternoon  yoking ;  five  minutes  for  the  journey, 
and  10  to  yoke,  adds  15  minutes  to  the  calculation.  At  - 
6  p.m.  the  ploughs  are  stopped,  and  the  binds  return 
to  stable.  20  minutes — ^when  the  horses  are  turned 
out  to  grass,  or  half  an  hour  when  confined  to  the  stalls 
all  night — will  be  required  to  do  everything  about  the 
stable  and  walk  home.  Of  recent  years  the  custom  of 
having  a  second  breakfast,  brought  out  to  the  fields, 
has  become  universal  in  the  Lothians.  On  many  farms 
the  fashion  has  not  been  confined  to  breakfasts,  but  a 
mid-afternoon  tea  has  been  also  introduced.  Employers 
say  that  15  minutes  is  lost  by  each  of  these  mealn,  the 
hinds  Hay  not  more  than  five  minutes.  I  split  the 
difference  and  adopt  ten  as  a  fair  average.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  admit  the  afternoon  tea  as  general,  and 
do  not  take  it  into  account  in  the  formation  of  the 
following  table. 

35.  Description  of  a  hind's  hours  and  work  in 
summer : — 


Occupa- 
tion. 

Work. 

Attendance. 

Meal8. 

Time  of  Day. 

Time 
occupied. 

Time 

Time 
occupied. 

5  a.iii.  to  5.S0  a.ra.     • 

In  8table« 

Hrt.  miu. 

Hrs.  rain. 
0    SO 

Hrs.  mln. 

6.30a.iii.  to6JK)a.m. 

First  break- 
fast. 

- 

- 

0    20 

6.M  a.m.  to  6.0  a.m.  • 

HamoMing 

- 

0    10 

— 

6.0  a.m.  to  9.0  a.m.    - 

•Actual 
work. 

3       0 

'- 

9.0  a.in.  to  9.10  a.m.  - 

Second 
breakflwt. 

" 

— 

0    10 

9.10  a.m.  to  11.0  a.m. 

Actual 
work. 

1      50 

- 

11.0  a.m.  to  1L20  a.m. 

Returning 
and  stables. 

_ 

0    20 

- 

11.20a.m.  to  12.46  p.m. 

Dinner 

— 

— 

1      25 

12.46  p.m.  to  1.0  p.m. 

Hamessinff 

- 

0    16 

— 

1.0  p.m.  to  6.0  p.m.   • 

•Actual 
work.  . 

5        0 

- 

- 

6.0  p.m,  to  6.26  p.m.  - 

Stablee 

- 

0    26 

- 

6.6  a.m.  to  6.25  p.m.  • 

— 

9      50 

1      40 

1      65 

These  hours  maj  be  accepted  as  referring  to  35 
weeks  of  the  year,  t.e.,  from  March  1st  to  October  dlst. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  the  hours  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  day.  Actual  work  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
dawn  and  continue  till  dark.  The  second  breakfast  is 
still  kept  up,  but  the  mid-day  dinner  interval  is  con- 
siderably shortened.  Hinds  are  in  the  stable  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  before  the  horses  leave  for  work. 
The  first  breakfast  is  unchanged,  except  that  it  is  later 
than  in  summer.  On  most  farms  the  hinds  are  re- 
quired, either  in  part  or  whole,  to  do  up  their  horses 
for  the  night  at  7.80  p.m.,  and  this  operation  takes 
half  an  hour. 

The  following  table  refers  to  a  short  day  in  January, 
when  work  begins  at  8  a.m. 

36.  In  winter,  a  January  day : — 


TURAL 
liABOTBIB. 


Occupa- 
tion. 

Work. 

Attendance. 

Meah. 

Time  of  Day. 

Time 
occupied. 

Time 

Time 
occupied. 

7.0  a.m.  to  7.30  a.m.  - 

In  stables 

Hrs.  min. 

Hrs.  min. 
0    30 

Hm.  min. 

7.30  a.m.  to  7.60  a.m. 

First  break- 
test. 

- 

- 

0    20 

7.50  a.m.  to  8.0  a.m.  - 

Harnessing 

- 

0    10 

— 

8.0  a.m.  to  9.80  a.m.  • 

Actual 
work. 

1      30 

— 

— 

0.30  a.m.  to  9.40  a.m. 

Second 
breakfast. 

— 

— 

0    10 

9.40  a.ro.  to  ILO  a.m. 

Actual 
work. 

1      20 

— 

— 

11.0  a.m.  to  11.20  a.m. 

ReturninK 
and  stables. 

- 

0    20 

— 

12.20  a.m.  to  11.50  aon. 

Dinner 

— 

0    90 

11.50  aju.  to  12i)  noon 

Harnessing 



0    10 

— 

12.0  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 

Actual 
work. 

4      30 

- 

- 

4.30  p.m.  to  4.45  p.m. 

Stables 

— 

0    15 

— 

7.30  p.m.  to  8.0  p.m.  - 

Doing  up 
horses. 

" 

0    80 

— 

7.0  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  • 

— 

•7      20 

1    55 

1        0 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  going  to  work  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  is  done  in  the  master's  time.  Allowing  10  minutes 
for  each  joumej,  the  hoursof  actual  labour  in  the  flelaare  accord- 
ingly rednoed  t«  9k  hour^. 


•  Deducting  20  minutes  for  Journeys  to  and  flrom  work,  performed  in 
the  master's  time,  7  hours  of  actual  work  remain 

37.  Cattlemen  work  with  the  ordinary  labourers 
during  summer  and  have  the  same  hours.  From 
October  till  Mav,  they  have  cattle  to  look  after,  and 
their  hours,  although  not  regulated  so  much  by  .watch 
or  clock,  as  is  the  case  with  hinds,  are  longer  than 
those  of  labourers.  A  cattleman  with  60  tumipped 
cattle  under  his  care,  has  few  spare  moments  between 
daylight  and  dark.  In  very  short  days  he  works  a  good 
deal  by  lamplight  both  morning  and  evening,  and  puts 
off  no  time  over  his  mid-day  meal.  When  all  the  cattle 
are  on  sliced  turnips,  the  cattleman's  hours  will  be 
about  the  same  as  a  hind's  work  (work  and  attendance), 
or  say  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

38.  Shepherds  have  no  set  hours.  Their  work  is 
chiefly  compoeed  of  walking,  looking  and  scmtinising. 
The  hard  work  is  done  by  the  dog,  imder  the  direction 
of  his  master.  Shepherds'  hours  depend  greatly  upon 
the  weatiier  and  time  of  year.  Wnen  the  ewes  are 
lambing,  they  are  up  every  other  night,  and  only  get 
sleep  by  snatches,  wnen  there  is  a  luU  in  the  labour  of 
the  ewes.  In  a  snow-storm  they  have  also  an  anxious 
and  busy  time,  and  no  note  is  taken  of  the  time  of  day. 
Lowland  herds  go  through  their  sheep  shortly  after 
daybreak  ;  they  get  back  to  breakfast  between  eight 
and  nii^e.  About  4  p.m.  they  start  on  their  second 
walk  round.  The  mere  once  looking  of  the  sheep  and 
counting  them  will  occupy  about  2f  hours  on  a  mixed 
husbandry  farm  of  600  acres,  where  300  ewes  and  150 
hoggs  are  kept.  The  interval  between  the  two  walks 
round  is  taken  up  with  various  work,  such  as  dressing 
lame  sheep  or  those  struck  with  fly.  After  clipping 
and  dipping,  the  shepherd  having  uttle  trouble  with 
fly,  often  employs  hintself  doing  odd  jobs,  such  as  re- 
pairing fences,  mending  nets,  cleaning  out  drinking 
ponds  or  troughs ;  but  all  the  while  he  has  no  recognised 
hours. 

The  farm  steward's  hours  are  a  few  minutes  longer 
than  the  ploughman's.  Ho  is  first  into,  and  last  out  of, 
the  stable. 


Csttfemo. 
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89.  The  much  disliked  evening  8  o'clock  hour  is  not 
BO  harshly  exacted  in  the  Lothians  as  in  Fife.  The 
horses  are  done  up,  in  many  places,  on  their'  return 
from  the  fields,  so  that  the  hmds  do  not  return  at  7.«30 
or  8.  The  steward  looks  through  the  stables  before 
going  to  bed,  and  he  is  often  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  men.  On  other  farms  where  the  horses  are  not 
littered  till  late,  one  hind  out  of  three  or  four  comes, 
the  others  staying  at  home.  From  the  statements 
made  at  my  meetings  of  labourers,  no  objection  is  felt 
to  this  way  of  conducting  the  8  o'clock  work,  and  one 
or  two  old  hinds  declared  they  would  rather  go  see 
their  horses  ** a'richt "  at  night,  than  "bide  awa '."  I 
discussed  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  late  hour 
with  almost  eyery  employer  I  met,  and  found  them 
very  moderate  in  their  views  npon  the  matter.  So 
long  as  eomebody  sees  that  the  beasts  are  in  good 
health,  well  supplied  with  food,  and  properly  bedded, 
they  ask  no  more. 

40.  The  custom  on  most  farms  is  for  all  hinds  to 
attend  morning  stables  on  Sunday,  but  the  hour  is 
seldom  before  7  a.m.  The  stables  are  cleaned  out,  th^ 
horses  groomed,  watered,  and  fed.  One  hind  takes 
charge  for  the  day.  At  night,  all,  or  some  of  the 
ploughmen  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  horses.  So  long 
as  the  horses  are  properly  attended  to,  the  master  does 
not  make  any  rule  about  the  number  of  hinds  who  do 
it.  It  rests  pretty  much  with  the  men  to  arrange 
among  themselves.  In  summer  when  the  horses  ar^, 
out  at  grass,  there  is  no  stable  work. 

The  cattleman's  winter  work  is  the  same  on  Sunday 
as  Saturday.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  shepherd 
all  the  year  round. 


m. — Wages  Aia>  Eakhiugs. 

41.  Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  wages  and 
earnings  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  course  of  events,  and  note  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  40 
years  in  the  system  and  amounts  of  payments  to  the 
Lothian  farm  labourer.  Thanks  to  several  gentlemen 
whose  families  have  lived  and  farmed  in  the  district 
for  a  long  time,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  details 
of  wages  paid  for  many  years  back  on  certain  farms. 

Till  within  the  last  20  years,  payment  in  money 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  Iftbourer's  earnings. 
On  many  farms,  from  35  to  40  years  ago,  payment  was 
all  in  kind.  This  was  Imown  as  the  **  boll  wage,"  the 
boll  being  the  measure  by  which  both  com  and  pota- 
toes were  sold.  As  specimens  of  such  a  method  of 
payment,  I  give  the  following  : — 

42.  A  hind's  wage  in  East  Lothian  in  1852,  evidence 
supplied  by  Mr.  Smith,  Whittinghame  : — 


£    «. 

d. 

9  quarters  oats  at 

12  12 

0 

2J  quarters  barley 

at36«.    - 

4    1 

0 

1  quarter  beans  at 
42«. 

2    2 

0 

Lint  and  hens 

1    1 

0 

Keep  of  a  cow  and 

pig 

6    0 

0 

Hardest  meat 

1    0 

0 

1,200  yards  of  po- 

tatoes    - 

3    0 

0 

Free  house  and  gar- 

den and  manure 

2  10 

0 

Coals  carted 

1    0 

0 

33    6 

0: 

0=12#.  lOd.  per  week. 


A  money  wage  was  given  to  such  as  preferred  it. 


Wages,  52  weekg  at  10«. 
1,200  yards  potatoes 
Free  house  and  garden,  and  dung 
for  garden  -  -  -  - 

Cartage  of  coals        -  •  . 

Harvest  meat  ... 


0 
0 

10 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


33  10    0 


Field  workers :  Women,  8ci.  per  day,  labourers,  9«. 
per  week* 


No  extras,  except  in  oases  where  a  free  house  was       B.— ii. 

Another  specimen  is : —  ^^^^^ 

£    8,     d, 
72    bushels    or    9 

quarters  oats  at 

28«.        -  -    12  12    0 

18  bashels  or   2\ 

quarters  barley 

at  36*.    -  -      4    1    0 

8    bushels     or    1 

quarter     beans 

at  428.    -  -220 

24  cwts.  or  1,600 

yards  potatoes  -      4    0    0 
Free    house    and 

garden  -  -      2  10    0 

Grass  of  a    cow, 

straw  in  winter  -      5    0    0 
30    days    food    in 

harvest  at  9c2.  •      12     6 
Cartage  of  coals, 

say         .  -      1    0    0 


32    7    6=12«.5i.H  per  week. 

When  no  cow  is  kept  5Z.  in  cash  allowed.    Half  of  the 
oats  to  be  first  quality  in  Haddington  market. 

43.  In  1858  the  wages  of  a  hind  on  Mr.  Anderson's 
Pinkorton  farm  were : — 


£    s. 

d. 

Cash 

3    0 

0 

Hi   quarters  oats 

at30«.   . 

17    5 

0 

IJ  quarters  barley 

at  380.   . 

2  17 

0 

1     quarter    beans 

at42«.    . 

2    2 

0 

I,200yard8^potatoes 
(red  soil)— Sold, 

3Z.  lOi. ;  kept  for 

use,  2Z.  10b. 

6    0 

0 

Free    house    and 

garden  and  dnng 

1  12 

6 

Keep    of    a    cow. 

straw  in  Winter  - 

5    0 

0 

Cartage  of   coals. 

say 

0    10 

0 

38    6    6=148,  9d.  per  week. 

Mr.  Anderson  adds  : — 

**Iii  return  for  the  house,  the  hind's  wife  had  to 
shear  for  21  days  in  harvest  without  pay.*  Each 
hind  had  to  keep  a  bondager,  whose  wage  was  lOd.  a 
day.  Deducting  lost  time,  her  year's  earnings  would 
be  about  HZ.  10«.,  barely  enough  to  feed  and  cloth  her." 

44.  In  1867  Mr.  Culley  thus  reports  to  "  The 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  employment  of  Children, 
Young  persons  and  Children  in  Agriculture."  In 
East  Lotnian  an  ordinary  married  ploughman  is  paid  as 
follows : — 

£    8.  d. 
.    14    0    0 


Money 

Cottage  and  gar> 

den,  free 
Carriage  of  6  tons 

of  coal,  say 
Cow's  keep  (worth 

3«.  per  week)     - 
65  stone   oatmeal 

(2«.  per  stone)   - 
12  bushels  of  barley 

(4«.  6d,  per  bus- 

hel) 
4  bushels  of  beans 
1 ,000  yards  potatoes 

(26  cwts.  at  4«.) 
4  weeks'    harvest 

food  (2  meals)    - 
Straw  for  pigs 


3    0  0 

0  15  0 

7  16  0 

6  10  0 


14 
0 


5    4    0 


0  18 
0  10 


42    7    0=16«.  Sid,  per  week. 

Note. — ^The  estimated  values  are  mine. — E.  H.  P. 

*  The  house  cannot  he  called  free  under  these  conditions.— B.  H.  P. 
t  On  farms  not  weU  adapted  to  potatoes  a  deduction  of  1{.  to  1/.  lOt. 
would  be  required*   On  red  soil  61, 48,  would  be  under  the  mark. 
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B.— II.  45.  Mr.  D.  Bachan,  now  manager  to  Mr.  Fori,  at 

URo''  iTD  Ci'ttigmiller  Farm,  near  Liberton,  Mid  Lothian,  savs : — 

^Hi.DDiHQ.  When  I  started  as  a  regular  ploaghman   in  1869  my 

TOH. 


wages  were : — 

£      8, 

d. 

Cash 

26    0 

0 

66  stones  oatmeal, 

worth    - 

6  10 

0 

16  owts.  potatoes, 

worth    - 

3    4 

0 

Harvest      meat, 

worth 

1    0 

0 

Free    hoose     and 

garden,  worth  - 

5    0 

0 

41  14    0=16«.  per  week. 


46.  In  1870,  on  Mr.  Wilson'.M 
ploughman's  wage  was : — 


Chapelhill  Farm,   a 


£ 

8, 

(/. 

Cash 

6 

0 

0 

Free     house     and 

garden  • 

4 

0 

0 

Manure  for  garden 

0 

6 

0 

100      stones     oat- 

meal at  2b, 

10 

0 

0 

18  bushels  barley 

at  48.  6d. 

4 

1 

0 

1,800   yards  pota- 

toes at  8«. 

7 

4 

0 

6  bushels  peas  at 

ba. 

1 

10 

0 

•Cow's  keep,  sum- 

mer  and  winter 

9 

0 

0 

Coals  driven 

0 

9 

4 

Harvest     - 

0  15 

0 

43    5    4=168.  7j\d.  per  week. 


47.  In  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Interests  1879-1882,  Haddington  and  Edinburgh 
are  of  the  counties  in  which  the  earnings  of  ploughmen 
were  found  to  average  about  50Z.  a  year.  A  specimen 
in  detail  is  given,  the  total  coming  only  to  4'Sl.  108. 
If  the  value  of  *' gains**  mav  bo  ascertained  with 
regard  to  the  market  prices  of  the  day,  1  cannot  but 
think,  with  the  agricultural  returns  before  me,  that  the 
difference  between  the  speoimen  and  the  50Z.  stated  to 
be  the  average  wage  in  Haddington,  is  due  to  the  low 
value  attached  to  barley,  beans,  meal,  and  potatoes. 
I  also  think,  that  considering  the  excellent  cottages  on 
farms  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  framing  his  repoit, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  might  safely  have  charged 
another  pound  to  the  value  of  a  freo  house  and  garden, 
the  more  so  when  plenty  good  manure  was  given,  free  of 
charge.  The  specimen  of  a  hind's  wages  and  earnings, 
I  think,  might  be  altered  to  this  :<— 


May,  1881. 

£     8.  d. 

Money 

24    0    0 

3  bolls  (18  bushels) 

barley  at  27*.     - 

4    1     0 

1  boll  (6    bushels) 

beans  at  328. 

1  12    0 

65  stones  oatmeal 

at  28.  2d. 

7    0  10 

1     month's     meat 

(harvest) 

1    0    0 

1,600   yards  pota- 

toes at  8«. 

6    8    0 

House  and  garden 

4    0    0 

48    1  10=188.  6d.  per  week 

Haddington  wages  are  also  stated  to  have  been : — 

1 .  208.  a  week,  including  all. 

2.  46Z.    cottage  and  garden   free;  potatoes  ; 
co^  kept,  61,  less  money. 

3.  18«.  (a  week)  cottage  and  garden^ 

4.  SOL,  including  everything. 


if 


48.  Taking  the  four  periods,  1852,  1867,  1881  and        Thi 
1892,  the  wages  and  earnings  of  the  East  Lothian  hind       ?J5J_" 
have  increased  as  follows : —  Labotiei 


A  period  of 


Per  cent. 


Incfwse  ; 

sxti 


1867  over  1852 
1881  „  1887 
1892*  ..     1881 


15  years. 

11  M 


26  8 
13-4 
604 


1892 


40  years. 


52-7 


tlnbofl 
wage. 


♦  Good  old  grass  in  summer,  best  oat  straw,  and  six  tons  of  yellows 
and  swedes  in  winter. 


•  Hind's  averasfi^  waires  and  earning •>,  5U. 

49.  The  first  substitution  of  monev  for  kind  appears  Gfadnai 
to  have  been  6«.  a  year,  in  place  of  liberty  to  keep  hens.  <J«ii»'^ 
This  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1855  on  a  farm 
near  Haddington  town. 

The  ice  once  broken,  the  boll  wage  steadily  grew  in 
disfavour.  Oatmeal  was  substituted  for  oats,  the 
deficiency  in  value  being  made  up  by  cash  payment. 
**  In  1890,"  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Whittinghame,  **the  hind's  wages  were  generally  con- 
**  verted  into  money  at  the  rate  of  15«.  per  week, 
**  with  potatoes,  a  free  house  and  garden,  manure 
**  for  the  garden,  or  straw  for  a  pig,  cartage  of  all  coals, 
**  and  food  during  harvest.** 

Some  old  servants  have  held  to  payment  partly  in 
kind,  but  these  are  mostly  cases  ot  double  bindings, 
where  one  hind  takes  all  in  money,  and  the  other  so 
much  in  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Shepherds  still  adhere 
to  the  old  system  in  a  modified  form  («ee  details  of 
shepherd's  wage,  Bay  ley  and  Wilson,  App,,  C.  I.  No.  3). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disadvantages  to  the 
labonrer  of  the  boll  wage,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  People  lived  "  within  themselves,"  to  use  a 
popular  Scotch  phrase,  in  the  days  of  the  boll  wages. 
There  was  more  porridge  and  milk,  less  tea  and  slops.  I 

Less  going  to  town  at  night,  and  fewer  credit  accounts  *| 

with  grocers'  carts.  The  labourer:*  got  the  bulk  of 
their  food  at  producer's  price,  instead  of  paying  the 
middleman's  profits,  as  now  happens. 

People  stayed  at  home  and  took  better  care  of  their 
gardens  than  now-a-days.  But  against  these  generally 
admitted  arguments,  there  remains  the  fact  that  both 
masters  and  men  prefer  the  money  wage  :  men—because 
with  the  money  they  can  buy  whatever  suits  their 
taste ;  masters — because  money  involves  less  trouble  in 
distribution.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  in  these 
latter  days  the  boll  wage,  if  valued  by  the  market  price 
of  oats,  barley,  and  beans,  would  show  a  heavy  reduc- 
tion, whereas  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  has 
immensely  increased.  ^ 

50.  The  absence   of  cows  among  labourers,  who  20  The  ah- 
years  ago  would  probably  have  hia  one  for  each  family,  9m(Toi 
IS  everywhere  spoken  of  with  great  regret.     The  value  ^*^;'o*s 
of  a  cow  to  a  man  with  a  wife  and  large  family  is  never  atth* 
to  be  calculated  by  what  is  charged  for  her  keep  in  an  P'***'' 
estimate  of  wages  and  earnings.     An  abundant  supply 

of  good  new  milk  means  health,  bone,  and  muscle  to  the 
children ;  and  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  numerous 
instances  I  encountered  in  the  Lothians  where  young 
children  from  one  to  eight  years  of  age  were  insufficiently 
supplied  with  milk.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
labourers  and  myself  at  all  our  meetings,  and  the  reason 
given  by  them  was  that  the  masters  either  would  not 
allow  a  cow  at  all,  or  when  there  was  one  starved  it 
during  the  winter,  and  did  not  provide  a  good  pasture 
during  summer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  farmers 
in  these  parts  are,  if  somewhat  to  blame,  unfortunately 
placed,  in  so  far  that  many  of  the  farms  being  purely 
arable,  old  grass  is  very  scarce,  and  a  cow  on  young 
seeds  is  not  altogether  judicious  or  economical  stocking. 
But  on  a  larce  number  of  the  farms  visited  there  was 
no  scarcity  or  two  and  three  years*  old  pasture,  BesAK>^ 
permanent  grass  land,  and  the  masters  had  in  many  *^    J 

cases  tried  to  persuade  the  labourers  into  buying  cows,  "^ 

yet  to  no  purpose.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter,  I  fear, 
is  that  the  men  are  unable  to  **  put  on  *'  a  cow.  The 
money  to  buy  them  is  awanting. 

51.  Certain  farmers  do  prefer  that  their  men  should   Arrang**- 
have    no    cows.     In  their  case  why  should  not  milk   i^ent  on 
be  given  as  part  payment,  or  sold  to  them  by  the  pint   f^"ui«*^"'^ 
or   quart?    But   on  the  other  hand,  I  mot  employers   supply  of 
who  had  ofl'ered  to  advance  the  price  of  a  cow,  repay-   *^^"^ 
ing    themselves,   by   holding  back  a    portion    of    the 

weekly  earnings,  till  the  whole  amount  was  recovered. 
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Two  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice  where  la- 
bourers had  closed  with  this  offer.  In  both  cases  the 
labourers  had  daughters  at  work  on  the  farm,  and  the 
arrangement  was  that,  the  girls'  wages  in  whole  should 
be  kept  back  till  the  debt  was  discharged. 

52.  As  to  the  other  accusation,  namely,  that  the  cows 
are  starved  during  winter,  the  explanation  is  perfectly 

Elain.  When  a  hind  changes  from  haying  no  cow,  to 
aving  one,  his  weekly  wage  is  reduced  by  2i.  per  week. 
That  is  the  general  deduction.  No  farmer  can  keep  a 
cow  as  a  cow  should  be  kept  for  bl,  48.  a  year.  Con- 
sequently the  winter  diet  is  of  the  poorest.  Mr.  Hope 
of  East  Bams  deducts  ds,  per  week,  or  71, 168,  a  year, 
and  his  men's  cows  are  well  fed,  with  turnips  in  addi- 
tion to  the  best  oatstraw.  Mr.  Bayley's  system  at  Halls 
is  equally  fair ;  he  charges  de.  a  week,  but  the  men's 
cows  are  treated  exactly  like  his  own,. summer  and  win- 
ter. In  summer,  they  hare  a  good  old  grass  park  ;  in 
winter,  besides  excellent  fodder,  they  get  4  lbs.  of  cake 
(half  linseed  and  half  cotton)  per  dEay,  with  a  mash  of  - 
boiled  barley  once  a  week.  True,  one  of  Mr.  B.'s  men 
buys  beanmeal  for  his  own  cow,  but  he  readily  admits 
that  he  always  forces  his  cow,  and  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  value  he  receives  for  71, 16«.  a  year. 

At  Dodridge,  Mr.  Ainslie  charges  2*.  per  week  for 
the  keep  of  a  plougman's  cow.  They  are  well  grazed 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  a  charge  of  7$.  6d.  per  ton  is 
made  for  whatever  yellow  turnips  and  swedes  the  man 
may  be  disposed  to  give.  The  two  cases  are  almost  the 
same : — 


Increased 
Talue  of 
female 
labour. 


Mr.  Bayley's  men  pay  3*.  per  week 

£   8,  d, 

Mr.  Ainslie's  men  pay  28, 

per  week 
And  buy  6J  tons  turnips 

at7«.  6d.  -  .    2 


Edging 

•-erof 
apprentice 
period 
amonff 
plough  lads. 


£    8, 

7  16 


0  perann. 


5    4    0 


8    9 


7  12    9  per  ann. 


If  the  keep  of  a  cow  were  charged : — 
£    8.    d. 
22     weeks,    summer    at 

28,6d.'  -  -    2  15    0 

30  weeks,  winter  at  4«.    -    6    0    0 


£Slb    0 


And  the  animal  fed  as  she  should  be  fed  during  win- 
ter, when  butter  and  milk  are  valuable,  the  master 
would  lose  nothing,  and  the  man  gain  much. 

53.  The  current  rate  of  money  wage  in  1892  to  a 
Lothian  hind  was  158.  per  week.  On  some  farms  it 
was  16«.  Although  at  last  February  hiring  markets  a 
rise  was  not  general,  still  in  many  instances,  rather 
than  lose  a  good  hand,  or  to  secure  a  labourer  with 
women  workers,  Is.  per  week  more  was  given.  The 
tendency,  both  at  Dunbar  and  Haddington  was  for 
wages  to  rise.  Notably  was  this  the  case  with  women, 
and  their  position  may  be  quoted  as  better  for  1893 
than  it  was  in  1892  by  9d,  to  1«.  per  week.  Young 
girls,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  workers,  command  the 
same  wage  as  experienced  hands. 

54.  The  improvement  in  the  income  of  a  household 
composed  of  a  man  with  two  women  workers,  for  1893 
in  contrast  with  1892,  may  be  thus  stated: — 

£  8.  d. 
Increase  in  man's  wage,   52  weeks 

at  1*.  -  -  -  -    2  12    0 

Increase  in  2  workers*  wage,  52  weeks 

at  1«.  6d.      -  -  -  -    3  18    0 


£6  10    0 


55.  If  we  take  experience  and  steadiness  into  account, 
junior  ploughman's  wages  {see  Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  par. 
19),  have  ^one  up  far  more  than  Is,  per  week.  The 
rapid  transit  from  Doy hood  to  **  hindship,"  accompanied 
as  it  is  with  a  great  rise  in  wage,  is  another  matter 
worthy  of  note.  The  possession  of  a  pair  of  horses  no 
doubt  involves  longer  hours,  and  no  small  weight  of 
responsibility  on  the  young  ploughman,  but  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  since  a  term  of  at  least  two  years  apprentice- 
ship, with  apprentice  wages,  was  admitted  by  men  as 
well  as  masters,  to  be  necessary,  before  a  horseman 
became  entitled  to  a  full  hind's  wage.  When  a  lad  of 
16  receiving  10s,  a  week  wage,  is  suddenly  converted 
U     78350. 


into  a  fully  fledged  hind  at  IBs.  a  week  and  4  bolls  of 
potatoes,  there  is  a  clear  increase  in  his  earnings  of— 

£     8.    d, 

52  weeks  at  5».  -  -  -    13    0    0 

4  bolls  potatoes  at  say  148.  -      2  16    0 
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In  other  words  an  increase  of  60  per  cent. 

Hitherto  this  obliteration  of  the  prentice  period  has 
not  prevailed  to  any  noteworthy  extent,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  as  now  assuming  a  lively  form. 

56.  There  is  another  matter  with  respect  to  the 
recent  rise  of  labourers'  wa^es  at  hiring  markets,  to 
which  your  attention  must  be  called,  and  again  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ghapelhill,  for  the  thought. 
An  increase  in  wages,  as  agreed  to  in  the  streets  of  a 
market  town,  either  entails,  as  in  the  Ghapelhill  case, 
a  corresponding  increase  to  those  who  remained  in 
service  at  the  old  wage,  or  it  is  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
content, and  half-hearted  and  begrudged  work.  From 
my  own  knowledge  of  practical  farming,  and  the 
management  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Scotland, 
I  commend  Mr.  Wilson's  spontaneously  raising  the 
wages  of  his  "biding"  labourers  to  the  level  of  the 
new  comers.  It  was  merely  an  act  of  anticipation  on 
his  part,  and  it  showed  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  fair- 
play  in  a  master  which  deserves  hearty  reciprpcation 
from  his  men.  There  must  be  on  a  large  farm  w»»- 
formity  of  wage  if  uniformity  of  work  is  to  he  expected, 
and  I  would  impress  upon  you  this  point,  that  although 
at  recent  hiring  markets  probably  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  farm  servants  of  East  Lothian  hired  in  the  open 
market  at  an  increase  of  wage,  still  the  very  fact  of 
their  having  succeeded  in  doing  so  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  those,  who  by  continuing  in  service  at  the 
old  wage  lost  themselves,  so  to  speak,  to  the  extent  of 
Ifi.  per  week,  will  not  be  contented  till  they  get  it. 

57.  The  importance  to  the  employer  of  agricultural 
labour  of  being  in  thorough  accord  and  on  good  terms 
with  his  ploughmen  can  best  be  explained  by  taking^a 
brief  gl^ce  at  the  ploughman's  daily  labour.  He 
drives,  guides,  controls,  and  looks  after  two  horses. 
In  comparison  with  the  brute  force  expended  by  the 
animals  themselves,  his  bodily  exertions  are  nowhere. 
The  labour  of  a  pair  of  good  Clydesdales  in  the 
Lothians  is  calculated  to  be  worth  9«.  a  day  of  10  hours, 
and  man's  wage  a  little  over  Ss,  In  the  event  of  death 
or  disablement  of  horses,  through  carelessness,  neglect, 
or  accident,  the  farmer  is  liable  to  lose  from  40Z.  to  801. 
on  each  horse  in  the  stable.  It  will  now  be  seen  how 
important  it  is,  that  everything  in  reason  should  be 
done  by  the  employer,  in  his  own  interest,  to  ward  off 
discontent,  and  that  spirit  of  feeling  aggrieved  which 
disposes  towards  a  minimum  of  labour  with  a  maximum 
of  neglect.  So  long  as  the  hind  harbours  a  feeling  of 
unfair  play,  his  heart  is  not  in  his  work  and  his  interest 
is  alienated  from  his  master's  affairs.  In  nonchalance 
he  may  give  a  horse,  steaming  hot,  a  belly-full  of  ice- 
cold  water,  probably  resulting  in  severe  "  founder  "  to 
the  animal  itself,  and  so  on.  And  why  P  Just  because 
the  man  who  drives  the  next  pair  of  horses,  a  stranger 
to  the  farm,  is  getting  IQs,  per  week,  whereas  he,  an 
old  and  hitherto  trusted  servant,  is  only  getting  150. 

68.  Within  the  ordinary  working  hours  no  piece-  Piece-work, 
work  is  done  by  regular  labourers  in  the  Lotnians. 
This  system  of  working  is  objected  to  by  masters  and 
disliked  by  the  people.  In  very  pressing  times,  when 
the  turnips  outgrow  the  hoe,  farmers  occasionally  offer 
singling  to  the  people  by  the  acre,  but  only  after  hours 
and  in  cases  of  extremity.  Nor  is  the  offer  often  ac- 
cepted. The  only  farm  that  I  know  of  on  which  any 
piece-work  is  undertaken  by  regular  workers,  is  Adnis- 
ton,  near  Tranent;  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  manager, 
explained  that  it  was  chiefly  on  behalf  of  their  parents 
and  relations,*  who  come  out  in  the  evening  for  a  little 
healthy  exercise  in  a  turnip  fleld,  that  the  singling  of 
swedes  or  yellows  has  been  taken  by  the  women 
workers. 

Irish  immigrants,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  piece-work, 
and  farmers  who  emplov  that  class  of  IfiMbourer,  in- 
variably meet  them  in  tneir  wishes.  Turnip  singling 
is  let  at  from  78,  to  Ss.  per  acre.  Turnip  topping  and 
tailing  at  68.  M.  to  78,  6d,  Hoeing  (or  ^*  paidling,"  as 
it  is  often  called,)  a  rapid  running  through  the  root 
crop  to  stir  the  soil  and  remove  weeds  at  26.  6d,  Irish- 
men work  long  hours,  and  get  over  a  lot  of  ground, 

*  Mostly  miners. 
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bat  their  handioraft  is  generally  stated  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  regular  farm  labourer. 

Hedges  are  trimmed  or  switched  at  Id.  per  6  yards 
for  one  year's  growth.  Another  figure  was  Is.  per  100 
yards.  One  farmer  lets  the  trimming  of  the  hedges  on 
his  farm  of  420  acres  at  41.  10«.  a  year. 

Very  little  draining  has  been  done  of  late.  Odd  jobs 
such  as  making  short  drains,  are  done  by  the  day. 
The  only  thorough  drainage  which  I  heard  of  going  on 
at  the  time  of  my  yisit  was  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  perch 
of  6  yards,  for  cutting  and  filling  3i-feet  drains.  The 
subsoil  was  free,  and  there  were  few  fast  stones  or 
boulders. 

59.  The  absence  of  piece-work,  not  only  in  the 
Lothians,  but  in  Scotland  as  a  whole,  has  frequently 
formed  a  subject  of  remark  in  reports  similar  to  this, 
and  having  had  practical  experience  in  English  counties 
where  the  system  prevailed,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  conspicuously  absent,  1  venture  to  touch 
upon  the  matter. 

In  support  of  piece-work,  there  are  various  conten- 
tions.   For  instance,  it  is  stated : — 

1.  That  on  piece-work  the  servant  has  every  induce- 

ment to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  and 
strength. 

2.  That  the  work  is  quickly  done. 

3.  That  the  servant  ^ets  as  remuneration  only  that 

which  is  proportionate  to  the  labour  he  has 
actually  performed,  and  that  accordingly  he  has 
a  feeling  of  independence. 

4.  That  working  steadily  and  with  perseverance^  he 

is  no  trouble  or  expense  to  his  employer. 

Against  day  labour  it  is  argued  that : — 

a.  There  is  muoh    time  occupied  in  msd^e-believe 

work,  gossip,  and  idling. 

b.  Th^t  it  necessitates  supervision,  and  the  cost  of 

supervision. 

c.  That  the  day  labourer  has  no  incentive  to  exert 

himself,  for  he  gets  no  more  by  so  doing. 

The  contentions  are- met  as  follows : — 

1.  Piece-work  is  bad  work,  viewed  from  the  standard 

of  Scotch  agriculture,  and  bad  work  is  the 
dearest  of  all  work  in  the  long  run. 

2.  Although  -wages  are  higher  in  the  North  of  Eng- 

land and  Scotland,  and  farm  labour  more  care- 
fully performed,  still  the  cost  per  acre  (all  things 
considered,)  is  no  greater  than  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  piece-work  obtains. 

3.  The  supervisor  of  farm  labourers,   while  seeing 

that  his  squad  are  diligent  and  careful,  also 
works  himself.  The  cost  of  supervision  is,  there- 
fore, exaggerated  by  strangers  to  the  collective 
method  of  conducting  farm  labour. 

4.  Even  although  piece-work  were  known  to  be  the 

cheaper,  it  could  not  be  carried  out,  save  upon  a 
very  small  scale,  in  a  country  where  all  the 
regular  working  hands  reside  on  the  farms 
on  a  yearly  engagement  and  in  never  varjring 
quantity. 

If  in  Scotland  there  were  itinerant  workmen 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  content  to  take  two 
days*  work  here  and  a  week's  work  there,  or  village 
artizans,  whose  time  was  only  partly  occupied  by  their 
own  private  trade,  or  villagers  not  bound  to  any  par- 
ticular employer,  or  road- faring  persons  commonly 
called  **  tramps  "  willing  to  work  :  and  if  the  Scottish 
farmer  were  dependent  upon  this  intermittent  class 
of  labourer,  from  having  no,  or  not  suflScient  cottage 
accommodation,  then  I  think  he  would  be  forced  from 
his  present  system,  to  that  of  Southern  counties.  But 
he  has  plenty  cottages,  and  except  at  potato-lifting,  and 
for  the  winter  months  when  farm  labour  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  there  are  no  casual  labourers 
about.  The  system  of  having  on  all  farms  a  sufficient 
number  of  cottages  to  accommodate  all  the  labourers 
required,  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
countrv  villages  or  hamlets  so  frequent  in  many 
English  districts  where  piece-work  is  common.  On  or- 
dinary arable  farms'  then,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
causes  which  combine  to  render  piece-work  suitable  to 
the  English  farmer,  exist  in  Scotland.  On  extraordi- 
nary farms,  such  as  those  where  potatoes  occupy  one- 
third  or  fourth  of  the  area,  the  class  of  work  for  which 
extia  hands  are  required,  cannot  be  done  by  the  piece. 
Planting  and  gathering  potatoes  are  branches  of  agri- 
cultural labour  wherein  people  must  at  times  be 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  and  where  the 
whole  work  may  be  stopped  for  a  time  by  the  chain 
of  the  planting  machine,  or  a  cog  of  the  digger  spur 


wheel  breaking.    Moreover,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 

Eieco-work  were  it  practicable.     The  people  are  kept 
ard  at  work  by  a  wise  distribution  of  horse  power  with 
which  the  labourers  must  keep  pace. 

Coming  to  the  thinning  of  turnips.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  piece-work  were  it  not 
that  hay  time  and  turnip  thinning  clash.  People  hoeing 
by  the  acre  would  object  to  be  moved  from  their  job  to 
turn  9ver  hay  and  then  sent  back  for  an  hour  till  the 
hay  was  fit  to  be  put  into  small  cocks,  and  in  Scotland, 
with  its  humid  and  uncertcdn  climate,  this  custom  of 
working  back  and  forwards  is  unavoidable. 

As  to  the  quality  of  work  as  we  see  it  done  by  the 
piece  in  southern  districts,  it  is  admitted  to  be  inferior 
to  tJiat  of  the  northern  day  labourer. 

There  must  be,  and  I  beUeve  is,  a  temptation  to  scamp 
work,  or  do  it  in  a  careless  manner  wnen  superinten- 
dence is  absent,  and  when  a  labourer  is  paid  by  the 
100  yards  or  acre,  which  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  a 
squad  of  farm  servants,  led  as  they  always  are  in  tne 
Lothians  by  a  steady  worker,  and  watched  by  a  respon- 
sible grieve  or  woman -steward. 

The  principle  of  task  wwk  is  good,  and  in  districts 
where  farm  laboar  is  performed  in  the  main  by  people 
unattached  to  any  farm,  the  practice  has  much  to 
commend  it ;  but  1  do  not  see  how  under  eidsting  con- 
ditions it  can  ever  be  expected  to  work  satisfactorily  in 
the  Lothians,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
laud  that  I  know,  save  with  Irish  immigrants  and 
casual  labourers.  {8ee  Bemarks  on  Bonus  System, 
p.  116.) 

60.  The  only  departure  from  the  usual  rate  of  wage 
and  system  c  f  payment  during  hay-time,  is  that  when 
overtime  is  worked  the  master  supplies  refreshment. 
It  generally  takes  the  form  of  beer  and  bread,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  cheese. 

There  are  objections  to  making  hay  after  six  o'clock. 
Whenever  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  work  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  it  is  only  on  nights  when  the  dew  holds 
ofi*,  and  whsn  there  is  a  large  area  Ivins;  in  swathe  or 
windrow,  that  the  Lothian  farmer  asks  his  people  to 
work  beyond  the  regular  hours.  It  is,  however,  not 
unusual  to  cart  hay  from  the  field  to  the  rick  or  hay- 
shed  after  hours.  In  the  Scotch  system  of  tramp  cock- 
ing hay  in  the  field,  carting  may  be  continued  without 
fear  of  injuring  the  crop,  even  although  a  heavj^  dew 
has  fallen  or  is  falling.  Each  field-cock  will  contain 
from  1  to  li  tons  of  hay,  and  the  surface  liable  to  get 
damp  is  small.  In  extreme  cases  of  dew  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  cocks  may  bo  thrown  aside  and  the 
rest  carted  oft".  The  farmer  possessed  of  a  hajshed  is 
favourably  situated  for  late  carting,  because  the  roof 
of  the  shed  catches  the  dew  and  the  material  being 
stored  escapes  its  influence. 

The  Scotch  method  of  curing  hay  although  not 
so  rapid  as  that  practised  in  many  parts  of  England, 
where  the  climate  is  less  changeable,  and  the  grass  less 
loaded  with  moisture,  is  on  the  whole  more  simple  and 
less  risky. 

Consequently  farmers  in  the  Lothians  are  not  so 
liable  to  get  in  a  flurry  about  the  safety  of  their  crop 
once  it  is  '*  off^  the  ground,"  in  other  words  into  good- 
sized  tramp-cocks. 

61.  The  usual  custom  is  that  during  harvest  regular 
men  get  10«.  extra  wage,  and  either  their  dinner  con- 
sisting of  a  bottle  of  "shearer's  beer,"  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  10«.  in  cash  in  lieu  of  dinner. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  to  give  three 
meals.  Breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk.  Dinner  of 
beer  and  bread.  Supper  of  porridge  and  milk.  Partly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  milk  for 
large  squads  of  harvesters,  partly  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  prepare  food  in  such  quan- 
tities, morning  and  evening,  and  partly  because  the 
people  themselves  preferred,  as  their  tastes  declined 
from  the  porridge  diet,  to  find  their  own  morning  and 
evening  meals,  the  question  of  food  l>ecame  ripe  for 
alteration,  and  the  arrangement  already  described  was 
agreed  to. 

With  the  mid-day  meal  there  is  little  trouble.  It  is 
managed  thus  : — The  bread  is  brought  fresh  from  the 
town  or  village  bakery  every  day,  generally  by  the 
baker's  cart,  sometimes  by  a  farm  cart  sent  in  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  deposited  at  the  farm  house.  The  beer 
is  bought  in  large  hansels,  bottled  ofl*  every  morning  at 
the  farm-house,  and  sent  out  to  the  harvest  field,  along 
with  the  loaves  in  the  proper  quantities.  Besides  the 
little  work  required  to  prepare  this  mid-day  meal,  the 
Lothian  farmer  has  another  reason  for  keeping  up  the 
field  dinner.    It  saves  precious  and  valuable  time.    If 
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the  people  had  to  go  home  for  dinner  the  chances 
woald  be  agairst  snch  an  early  start  as  is  accomplished 
when  all  the  workers  dine  on  the  spot. 

The  dinner  cart  generally  reaches  the  field  a  few 
minntes  before  stopping  time.  On  a  signal  from  the 
steward  the  machines  stop ;  all  sheaves  are  lifted, 
bound,  and  stocked ;  the  food  is  distributed,  the  people 
sit  down  at  the  back  of  a  stock,  eat  their  food,  and 
often  take  a  few  minutes'  sleep.  One  hour  is  the  inter- 
val allowed,  and  a  few  minutes  before  its  expiry  the 
fresh  horses  for  the  machines  come  on  the  field.  This 
is  the  signal  for  bestirral.  The  dinner  carter  (generally 
a  sharp  boy,  sometimes  the  shepherd)  collects  the  empty 
bottles  and  leaves  the  field,  the  harvesters  fall  into 
place,  and  away  go  the  machines  once  Inore. 

On  farms  where  the  cottages  are  central,  and  not  far 
from  any  part  of  the  farm,  the  people  may  prefer  to 
take  IO0.  m  cash,  and  find  their  own  dinner.  A  few 
may  go  home  for  it,  but  I  think  tnost  have  it  brought 
out  to  them.  It  generally  consists  of  a  good  measure 
full  of  Scotch  broth,  with  possibly  a  piece  of  fresh 
mutton  in  it,  and  a  junk  of  loaf  or  Bcone  to  take  lilong 
with  it. 

By  reference  to  oolumn  11,  Appendix  D,  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  a  few  places  haFvest  food  (three  meals) 
still  continues,  no  money  being  given.  The  'three 
meals  are  valued  at  9(2.  per  day,  and  as  harrest  gener- 
allv  lasts  from  26  to  30  days,  the  IL  which  forms  the 
substitute  is  a  fair  commutation. 

Some  masters  give  25«.  and  no  food,  this  being  be, 
above  the  general  allowance.  But  this  is  open  to  ex- 
planation. During  carting  or  **  leading  in  **  time,  an 
extra  meal  consisting  of  l^er  and  ^read  is  given  (by 
others)  between  four  and  ^ve  o'clock.  Valuing  this  at 
Sd,  and  taking  a  fortnight  as  the  duration  of  ''  leading 
in,"  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  value  of 
10«.  food  worth  10«.  and  five  o'clock  food  worth  3d.  per 
day  when  **  leading  in,"  and  258,  for  the  whole  harvest. 

The  reason  for  paving  a  trifle  extra  when  staeUlig  is 
that  everybody  works  their  hardest  then,  the  dinner 
hour  is  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  carts  often  go 
on  loading  and  emptving  till  long  after  six  o'cloek.  It 
is  a  practice  among  Ligh-olass  farmers  to  give  IZ.  extra 
wage,  over  and  above  the  harvest  extras,  to  those  men 
who  build  stacks.  This  is  not  a  gratuity,  but  a  recog- 
nised payment  for  expert  work. 

62.  The  earnings  of  women  during  harvest  are  pro- 
portionally greater  than  those  of  men.    Thus : — 

£   8.   d. 

1.  Mr.  Hope  gives  food*  worth  10«. 
Extra  wage  \l, 

2.  Mr.  Frazer  gives  food  worth  ^. 
Extra  wage  four  weeks  at  6«. 

3.  Mr.  Davidson  gives  food  Vorth 
10«.    Extra  wage  four  weeks  at  3«. 

4.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  no  food.  Extra 
wage  -  -  .  - 

5.  Mr.  Bayley  gives  no  food.  Extra 
wage  -  -  -  . 

6.  Ml*.  T.  P.  Hope  gives  food  worth  IZ. 
Extra  wage  four  weeks  at  3«. 

7.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Handyside,  Fen- 
ton  district,  give  food  worth  14«. 
Extra  wa^e  8«. 

8.  Mr»  Smith  gives  food  worth  \l. 
Extra  wage  ll.         - 

9.  Mr.  Buchan  (for  Mr.  Ford),  Liber- 
ton  district,  gives  food  worth  ^8. 
Extra  wage  four  weeks  at  4& 

10.  Mr,  Torranee  gives  food  worth  6». 
Extra  wage  16«.       - 

11.  Mr.  Ainslie  gives  food  worth  \l. 
Extra  wage  128.       -  -  - 

12.  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  no  food. 
Extra  wage  ^«.       -  -  . 

13.  Mr.  Stoddart  gives  extra  wage 

14.  Mr.   Elder   gives  food  worth    It. 
Extra  wage  l2.         - 

16.  N.    Berwick    farmers    give    food 
worth  13«.  6d.    Extra  wage  12*.    - 

63.  Labourers  specially  engaged  for  harvest  are  paid 
from  4«.  to  5a.  per  day,  and  when  men  are  scarce  they 
get  even  more.  Since  the  introduction  of  self-binders, 
the  demand  for  special  harvesters  has  decreased,  and 
the  custom  of  keeping  on  Irishmen  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  turnip  fields  renders  some  farmers  inde- 
pendent of  the  casual  labourer. 

•  ••  Food "  means  either  the  value  of  food  actually  fnven  or  cash 
given  in  lien. 
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64.  Potato  harvest  on  many  Lothian  farms  lasts  from 
a  fortnight  to  nearly  a  month.  No  alteration  of  wage 
is  made  to  men  at  this  time,  but  on  most  farms  an  in- 
crease of  wage  is  allowed  to  women  workers.  This  in- 
crease varies  from  1#.  to  4«.  per  week.  Mr.  Hope,  of 
East  Barns,  gives  3*.  per  week,  or  10«.  for  the  potato- 
lifting  season.  All  his  women,  regular  and  casual,  get 
the  same  wage,  129.  per  week,  at  tMs  time. 

65.  Besides  his  weekly  wage,  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer of  the  Lothians  receives  certain  perquisites  and 
payments  in  kind.  These,  although  they  may  difier  in 
value  according  to  the  position  of  the  farm,  quality  of 
the  soil,  and  quantity  of  the  commodity  given,  are 
neverthelessprefcty  much  the  same  in  chiair^ter  from 
Edinburgh  dity  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Haddington 
County. 

(a.)  To  eaoh  head  of  a  family  is  given  a  freehoitse 
and  garden.  The  labourers  count  this  ae  worth 
from  32.  I69.  to  5i.  IO0.  a  year,  aooording  to  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  house.  At  a-me^atu^  cnf  la* 
bonrers,  held  in'  the  Manse  of  Whittingbaate,  it 

>  was  agreied  that  a  good  eoiitage  aiKL -garden  were 
well  irorth  2s.  a  week,  equal  to  hi.  4t»  a  vear.    The 

>  -"annual  value  6f  farm  oottagieB  is  generally  retomed 

by  farmers  at  42.,  but  very^  little  distbiction  is  paid 
to  the  size  or  com£6rt  of  different  cottages.  'As  I 
personally  inspected' the  cottages  on  ^e. farms 
from  whieh  I  took  eridenoe,  I  put  what  I  ihonght 
a  fair  T&lue-on  each  labourer's  houseyvas  will  be 
iseenby  reference  to  Appendix  01. ,  fxirliinilBffs  of 
wages.  )         -i        ' 

(b.)  For  eaoh  garden  a  load  and  a  half  or  two  single 
horse  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  is  sent  down 
from  the  yard.  When  a  pig  is  kept,  strair  for 
litter  is  given,  and  the  servant  either  uses  ^e  pig 
aoanure  tor  his  garden  or  gives  itbaok  to  the  master 
and  takes  cattle  dun^.  I%e  yard  mamire  is  worth 
6«;  and  the  s^raw  (six  owts.  ai  la.)  oomes  to  the 
same.  i  -  ,.,     , 

(0.)  Potatoes -are  given  either  in  the  form  of  se  many 
vsfrdB  of  a  diill  in  the  fold,  tilled,  nmnuned,  la- 
boured, ploughed. 'out,  and  oartod  home  at  the 
master's  expense,  or  a  given  quantity  roughly 
dressed  and  tree  from  disease,  l^ere  is  consider- 
able differenoe  in  the  number  ofvMrds  pptveu  by 
farmers.  Conipare  the  wages  at  Balls  with  those 
at  Newtonlees,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  hinds  Mr. 
Bayley  gives  l>d00  yards,  valued  at  32.  15«.^  and 
Mr.  Fyshe  1,000  yards,  valued  at  6Z.  (App.  0. 1. 
Nos.  3  and  7). 

The  two  farms  are  about  3  miles  from  one  another, 
but  whereas  Halls  is  up  among  the  hills  and  not  good 
potato  land,  Newtonlees  is  perhaps  the  finest  potato 
ground  in  East  Lothian.  A^in,  Mr.  Fyshe's  drills 
are  2  inches  wider  apart  than  Mr.  Bayley's,  and  treated 
probably  to  twice  as  much  manure.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  Newtonlees  potatoes  are  better  worth  4Z.  per 
ton  in  the  market  than  those  from  Halls  50».,  and  tnat 
the  yield  at  Ne^tonlees  will  be  over  nine  tons  to  sLx  at 
Halls,  and  we  can  understand  why  in  the  one  case  12«., 
and  in  the  other  5«..  are  the  values  attached  to  100 
yards  of  a  potato  drill.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
as  would  appear  in  attaching  a  projjer  Value  to  pota- 
toes in  the  drill  in  this  district,  tor  in  many  instances 
the  hinds  sell  half  the  drill  to  fhe  master,  and  there- 
upon the  total  value  is  at  once  ascertained.  It  is 
clearly  good  policy  on  the  part  of  a  labourer  on  Dunbar 
red  soil  to  sell  at  **  Bunbar  red  **  pric0,  aiid  buy  in,  if 
necessary,  a  cheaper  article  equally  serviceable  for  his 
table  ;  and  the  habit  is  quite  common. 

The  average  price  'of  potatoes  in  East  and  Mid 
Lothian  away  from  the  "  red  soil  "  is  3«.  per  cwt.,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  in  summing  up'  the  menus'  total 
wages  and  earnings. 

The  number  of  yards  given  varies  from  500  at  "West 
Fenton  to  1,600  yards  at  Halls. 

Quantities  vary  from  12  cwts.  to  1  ton.  On  some 
farms  both  yards  and  quantities  are  given,  take  for 
example  at  Bearford,  where  one  servant  gets  500  yards 
and  half  ton.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  a  steward, 
and  they  along  with  shepherds  must  be  taken  apart 
from  hinds,  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing.  Some 
farmers  again  give  no  potatoes,  but  so  much  money 
per  week  instead.  Mr.  Ford,  at  Fentonbarns,  in  lieu 
of  potatoes,  gives  1«.  6i.  per  week,  or  32.  18«.  a  year  to 
his  hinds.  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Skateraw,  gives  l8.  per 
week,  or  21.  12b.  a  year  to  his  men  in  place  of  pota- 
toes. 

In  Mid-Lothian  12  cwts.  valued  at  11. 16«.  is  the  usual 
allowance. 
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Mr.  Ainslie,  half  in  Mid  and  half  in  East  Lothian, 
gives  16  cwts.,  valued  at  21.  8«. 

The  general  custom  is  for  the  men  to  supply  the 
seed,  once  hoe  the  drill  and  gather  the  crop  ;  but  there 
are  many  instances,  for  example,  East  Barns,  Chapel- 
hill,  and  Newtonlees,  where  tne  master  finds  the  seed 
free  of  charge.  Nor  is  the  hoeing  of  the  drill  enforced. 
Mr.  Hope,  of  East  Bams,  says,  '*  the  labourers  are  sup- 
"  posed  to  do  it,  but  it  generally  ends  in  our  putting  the 
**  workers  over  their  drills  at  the  time  our  own  are 
**  being  done.**  "When  the  master  supplies  the  seed, 
the  servant  benefits  to  the  extent  of  7«.  or  St. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  many  cases  fair  play  is 
not  dealt  out  to  the  hinds  in  the  matter  of  the  land  set 
apart  for  their  potatoes.  They  are  said  to  be  put  into 
the  headlands,  or  shaded  places  out  of  the  sun,  or  upon 
a  spot  known  to  be  bad  soil.  There  may  be  such  cases 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Lothians, 
but  1  have  reason  to  know  that  there  are  many  farmers 
perfectly  willing  to  let  the  hinds  select  their  1,000 
yards  in  any  part  of  the  field  at  any  time  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  they 
shall  decide  upon  the  given  distance  all  in  one  place, 
and  not  to  take  a  drill  here  and  a  drill  there.  I  am 
confident  in  my  own  mind,  that  in  this  matter,  strict 
justice  (in  many  cases  uncalled-for  liberality)  is  dis- 
played by  the  great  majority  of  farmers. 

(d.)  In  olden  times  before  the  existence  of  the  North 
British  Bailway,  it  was  usual  for  farmers  to  send 
their  carts  to    the  coal  pits  about  Tranent  and 
G-Iadsmuir.    The  labourers  in  that  way  got  fuel  at 
a  low  price,  and  comparatively  free  from  "  dross  " 
or  dust.     Now  farmers  prefer  to  haul  from  the 
nearest  railway  station.     On  some  farms  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  up  lo  the  men  the  advantage  which 
they  would  lose  were  they  to  pay  station  prices  as 
against  pit  price.    In  tho  Drem  district,  on  some  of 
the  ^ms  about  East  Linton,  and  in  individual 
instances  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  master, 
if  he  cannot  send  to  the  pit,  pays  the  difi<erence 
between  the  price  per  ton  at  the  pit-head,  and  the 
price  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  drives 
them  free  of  charge.    This  in  the  case  of  Fenton- 
bams.  West  Fenton,  and  the  neighbouring  farms 
comes  to  6t,  per  ton,  and  as  a  farm  cottage  bums 
on  an  average   6i  tons  in  the  year,  the  arrange- 
ment   is  worth  IZ.   175.   6(2.  a  year.    Sometimes 
when  there  is  no  great  stress  of  work  at  home,  the 
coals  for  Fenton   labourers  are  hauled  from  the 
pits,  and  Messrs.  Handyside  and  Ford  count  the 
cost  of  so  doing  at  6«.  per  ton  (nine  miles  at  Sd.  per 
mile).    The  road  is  easy,  and  each  cart  can  bring 
a  full  ton. 
In  Mr.  BayleVs  case  the  *'  orraman's  **  coals  come  to 
a  larger  sum.    He  is  allowed  the  carriage  on  6^  tons 
from  pit  to  Dunbar  station.    Last  year  this  was  5«.  per 
ton.    The  cost  of  hauling  from  station  to  Halls  has  still 
to  be  added.    The  road  in  many  parts  is  very  steep, 
and  the  cost  per  ton  is  put  low  at  68.  per  ton.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  orraman  at  Halls  had  to 
buy  his  coals  at  current  price  and  pay  for  haulage,  he 
would  be  in  a  much  worse  position  than  he  is  with  the 
charge  of  11«.  per  ton  for  difference  between  railway 
station  and  pit-head  price  plus  haulage  against  him. 

In  the  tables-  at  Appendix  C.  I.  giving  particulars  of 
wages  and  allowances,  cartage  of  coals  has  been  charged 
in  every  case  according  to  the  distance  the  coals  are 
carted,  and  the  kind  of  roads  the  carts  have  to  come 
along.  The  charge  per  ton  per  mile  varies  from  Sd. 
to  lOi.,  and  is  believed  to  be  considerably  below  the 
rates  usually  charged  by  men  who  haul  on  hire. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  who  give  free  ftiel  to  their 
men,  but  I  did  not  meet  any  case  where  the  benefit 
was  bestowed  on  every  labourer,  or  where  the  full 
quantity  required  for  the  cottage  was  given. 

The  perquisites  to  an  ordinary  Lothian  hind  may  be 
now  summed  up.  Free  house  and  garden.  Manure 
for  the  garden,  or  straw  for  his  pig.  Coals  carted  free, 
and  in  some  cases  brought  down  to  pit  mouth  price. 
Potatoes,  either  in  quantity  or  so  many  yards  of  a  drill. 
66.  No  reference  has  been  made  nor  value  attached 
to  such  things  as  liber  1^  to  gather  branches  or  old 
sticks  for  firewood.  Sumcient  to  state  that  whenever 
any  old  palings  are  pulled  down,  or  high  hedges  cut 
short,  or  stack  bosses  rejected,  the  labourers  get  the 
use  of  the  firing,  and  for  their  convenience,  it  is  carted 
to  their  doors  or  back  yards.  Nor  to  the  allowance 
given  to  men  away  on  anty  for  a  whole  day,  and  in 
charge  of  horses.  In  the  Lothians,  railway  stations 
are  seldom  far  distant,  and  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  a  hind  dines  out  of  his  own  house. 


67.  To  the  West  of  Edinburgh  the  fashion  of  paying 
so  mnph  in  oatmeal  has  not  yet  died  out.  in  the 
Gk»gar,  Ratho,  and  Earknewton  districts  some  of  the 
hinds  ^till  adhere  to  the  6}  bolls,  or  65  sts.  of  oatmeal. 
A  hind's  wages  and  earnings  were  thus  described  to  me 
by  the  labourers  on  Lord  Morton's  Dalmahoy  and 
Hatton  estate : — 


Money,  from  36{.  to  40L,  average 

Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden  - 

65  sts.  oatmeal  at  1$.  9d. 

12  cwts.  potatoes  at  3«. 

6  tons  coals  driven  at  28.  6d. 

Harvest 


£      8, 

d. 

38    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

0    5 

0 

5  13 

9 

1  16 

0 

0  15 

0 

1    0 

0 
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68.  In  the  Dalkeith  district  the  standard  wage  (tee  Dalkeitii 
Mr.  Bobbie's  evidence.  Appendix  0. 1.  No.  5.)  is  : —  distekt. 


Oash,  16*.  per  week  - 

Free    house    and    garden,    (very 

superior)    -  -  -  - 

Manure  for  garden  .  •  - 

12  cwts.  potatoes  at  3^. 
Cartage  of  coals        .  .  - 

Harvest  11.,  and  food  for  12  days  at 

2d. 


£     8. 

d. 

41  12 

0 

5  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

1  16 

0 

0  18 

0 

12    0 
51    4    0 


69.  At  Dodridge,  to  the  east  of  Dalkeith,  and  about   B«tveen 
midway  between  Dalkeith  and  Saltoa,  the  hind's  wage  Sl^Ston, 
is  returned*  as  : — 


£      8. 

d. 

Oash  16«.  per  week   - 

-41  12 

0 

Free  house  and  garden  (good) 

-      5    0 

0 

Manure  for  garden    - 

-      0    6 

0 

16  cwts.  potatoes  at  St. 

.      2    8 

0 

Goals  carted  .           -            • 

.      0  10 

6 

Harvest 

-      1    5 

0 

Standard  wage 

-    51    1 

7 

70.                                      £    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

In  the  Drem  disjirict       49    0*  0  to  51  10    0  a  year. 

Ba^ 

„  East  Linton  district    50    9    0 

„51    1    6 

»9 

Lothisn. 

„  Dunbar  district           50    7    6 

„  53    8    3 

»» 

„  Pinkerton  district      50  16    0 

„  50'  18    3 

ft 

On  high  lying  farms       49  16    4 

„  56  15    6 

t$ 

In  Fencaitland  district  46    3    3 

.,  47  18    9 

tt 

71.  Where  oatmeal  forms  part  of  the  earnings,  from 
72  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  money.  Where  no  oat- 
meal is  given,  from  76  to  82  per  cent,  is  money.  In 
Fifeshire  where  payments  in  kind  are  still  in  use, 
money  forms  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

72.  Those  hinds  who  can  build  stacks  or  sow  com  or 
manure  broadcast,  get  besides  the  standard  wage,  a 
special  remuneration. 

For  stacking  1/.  or  a  bag  of  wheat. 
For  sowing  artificial  manure,  10«. 

73.  On  farms  employing  four  pairs  of  horses  and 
upwards,  the  foreman  or  head  ploughman's  wage  is 

freat^r  by  Is.  per  week  than  that  of  the  man  under 
im. 

He  frequently  comes  in  for  the  stacker's  benefit  as 
well. 

In  some  cases  instead  of  a  weekly  increase,  a  lump 
sum  is  given.  The  sum  varies  from  the  value  of  a  bag 
of  wheat  to  2Z. 

Customs  differ  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  head 
ploughman's  wages.  In  some  cases  they  exceed  those 
of  the  ordinaiy  hind  by  as  much  as  61,  m  others  by  as 
little  as  11.  While  on  some  farms  there  is  no  difference 
made  between  him  and  his  fellows,  unless  he  is  a 
builder  of  stacks.  -  Some  of  the  head  ploughmen  have 
cows.  Indeet  70  per  cent,  of  the  servants'  cows  owned 
by  ploughmen,  belong  to  foremen. 

In  place  of  21.  extra  wage,  the  head  ploughman  at 
Halls  ^ets  20  stones  of  oatmeal  worth  2«.  per  stone. 

Taking  the  two  counties  I  should  value  the  income 
of  the  head  hind  or  ploughman  steward,  as  he  is  often 
called,  at  21.  to  3/.  above  the  hinds. 

74.  Young  ploughmen  who  reside  with  their  parents 
are  only  worse  off  than  their  fathers,  in  that  they  are 
not  the  recognised  occupants  of  a  free  house.  The 
value  of  the  house,  garden,  manure,  cartage  of  coals  is 

•  ApF.  C.  L.  No.  1. 
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Ent  against  the  father^  althongh  the  son  shares  in  the 
enefit. 

Young  ploughmen  get  potatoes,  but  not  usually  in 
the  drill.  On  Wittinghame  estate  junior  ploughmen 
are  paid  16s.  per  week  and  no  potatoes.  Elsewhere  lbs. 
a  week,  with  12  cwts.  potatoes,  worth  SiSs. 

Mr.  Torrance  of  Kippilaw,  supplies  the  following 
figures  with  reference  to  a  young  man,  now  in  charge 
of  a  pair  of  his  horses. 

A.  1890  to  1891  driving  the  odd  horse,  9«.  per  week. 

B.  1891  to  1892  junior  ploughman,  12«.  per  week ; 
harvest  IZ. 

0.  1892  to  1893  ploughman,  16«.  per  week,  12  cwts. 
potatoes.    Harvest,  11, 

The  average  earnings  of  a  young  ploughman  are : — 


Cash,  16f .  per  week  . 
12  cwts.  potatoes  at  3«. 
Harvest 


5  bojs.  75.  Striplings  able  to  drive  the  odd  horse  or  do  cart- 
ing, get  from  10«.  to  13«.  per  week,  with  11.  for  harvest. 
An  average  wage  for  a  Iboy  or  young  man  of  16  or  17 
will  be : — 


52  weeks  at  13«. 
Harvest 


£    8.    d. 
.    33  16    0 

-10    0 


34  16    0 


A  strong  boy,  aged  16,  at  the  Knowes  gets : — 
?rrCLt:  :;i::}32L2..(«.ayear. 

76.  Small  boys  from  6«.  to  Ss.  per  week,  16/.  12«.  Od, 
to  20Z.  168.  Od. 

77.  Labourers*  or  orramen's  wages  and  perquisites 
run  very  much  the  same  in  all  respects  as  ordinary 
hinds.  When  an  orraman  does  not  occupy  a  farm  cot- 
tage he  gets  2«.  to  3«.  a  week  more.  Mr.  Wilson's 
orraman  at  Ohapelhill,  for  instance,  lives  in  a  village 
olost  by,  and  his  wage  is : — 

£    8.    d. 

48  weeks  at  18«.        -  -  -    43    4    0 

4      „  26«.  harvest       -  -      5    0    0 


49Z.  Oldish  men  40/.  to  Ul  10s.  Old  men  34Z.  to  36/. 
Cattlemen  are  mostly  resident,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  work  on  the  farm.  Their  weekly  wages 
vary  from  II5.  to  I65.  Some  masters  give  extra  pay  for 
Sunday  work,  from  27.  to  4/.  were  mentioned  as  the 
extremes  of  Sunday  pay,  and  both  sums  applied  to  ex- 
ceptionally large  holdings. 

79.  Engine-drivers  and  men  accustomed  to  steer  a 
steam  plough,  have  most  of  the  perquisites  of  a  resident 
hind,  with  from  2s.  to  3*.  a  week  more  wages.  Wages 
and  perquisites  amount  to  532.  lOt.  Od.  to  55/.  Ids.  Od. 

£    8.    d. 

Blacksmith  at  Fentonbarns,  28s.  per 
week  -  -  -  -    72  16    0 

Blacksmith  at  West  Fen-  1 

ton,  17s.  per  week       -  44/.  4s.  Od. 

And  a  ploughman's  per- 
quisites -  -  9/.  18s.  Od.  J 

80.  Steward's  wages  depend  very  much  upon  the 
size  of  the  farm,  and  the  amount  of  superintendence 
exercised  by  the  employer.  What  might  be  called  an 
ordinary  stewards'  wage  is  from  64/.  to  66/.,  perqui- 
sites included.    For  instance  : — 

The  Sietoard  at  Bearford. 


B.-II. 

Edin- 

BUROHiND 

Haddino- 

TOJT. 


Bngine- 
drivers, 
steam 
ploughmen, 

smiths. 


»^54    2    0 


Farm 
stewards. 


Cash     -  .  .  -  - 

In  lieu  of  12  bushels  barley  and  4 

bushels  beans  ... 

Free  house  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden      -  -  - 

Potatoes — 

600  yards     -  -  -  - 

10  cwtB.  at  3s.         - 
Coals  carted  from  the  pit,  6  tons  at  ds. 
Harvest  -  .  -  - 

66  stones  oatmeal 


At  Meikle  Pinherion. 

18«.  per  week  -  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden     - 

Potatoes,  4  ton 

Goals  carted    -  -  - 

Harvest 

Keep  of  a  cow 


£     8. 

33    0 

d. 
0 

4    0 
6    0 
0    6 

0 
0 
0 

1  10 
1  10 
1  16 
1    0 
6  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

48    4    0 


54  12 

0 

£     8. 

d. 

-46  16 

0 

-    6  10 

0 

-    0    6 

0 

-    2    0 

0 

-    0    6 

3 

-    1    4 

0 

-    9    0 

0 

65    2    3 


but,  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  is  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  has  a  cottage,  his  wage  and  perquisites 
correspond  with  those  of  the  hinds  on  the  same  farm. 

Many  of  the  orramen  stack  and  sow,  and  then  they 
getthel>ag  of  wheat,  or  IL  additional. 

A  resident  orraman  at  Adniston  gets  (App.  0.  I. 
N0.4.):- 


16s.  per  week  (Is.  over  hinds) 
Harvest  allowance 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden     - 
Coals  carted  (short  drive) 


£    8.    d. 

-  41  12  0 
-10  0 
-400 

-  0  6  0 
-063 

47    4    3 


This  is  11.  Is.  more  than  the  hinds  on  the  same  farm. 
Mr.  Bayley's  orraman  at  Halls  gets  16s.  per  week,  and 
hind's  perquisites,  but  ho  also  benefits  by  a  special  bar- 
gain about  his  coals  to  the  extent  of  7s.  This  man's 
wage  is  SI.  3s.  Sd.  over  the  hinds  on  the  same  farm 
(App.  C.  I.  No.  3). 

There  are  exceptional- cases ;  for  instance,  when  a  man 
is  turning  aged  his  wage  will  not,  including  everything 
exceed  47^. ;  or,  a  particularly  handy  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  able  to  do  anything  about  a  farm,  rather  than 
lose  whom,  a  master  may  give  some  little  extras;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  wages  of  this  class  of  farm  ser- 
vant run  from  60Z.  to  53Z. 

78.  A  good  many  of  the  cattlemen  in  the  Lotbians 
are  past  their  prime.  On  large  farms  where  a  large 
head  of  cattle  are  fed,  a  cattleman's  wage  and  perqui- 
sites run  from  63Z.  to  67Z.  On  middle-sized  farms  from 
491.  to  63Z.    Men  not  specially  experienced  from  452.  to 


On  large  farms  where  the  masters  are  much  from 
home  and  unable  to  constantly  superintend,  a  steward 
gets  from  70^  to  SOI.  a  year.    Two  specimens  are :  — 


TJie  8tewa/rd  at  Skateraw. 

11.  per  week    -  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Cartage  of  coals 
Harvest  -  -  - 

Full  milk  of  cow  owned  and  fed  by 
Mr.  Nelson 


£    8.  d. 

-  52    0  0 

-  5  10  0 
-060 

-  0  12  6 
-16  0 

.  15    0  0 


74  13 

6 

At  Oha/pdhill. 

£     8. 

d. 

18s.  per  week  - 

-  46  16 

0 

Free  house  and  garden 

-    6    0 

0 

Straw  for  pigsty 

-    0    6 

0 

Potatoes,  1,800  yards  at  8s.    - 

-    7    4 

0 

Cartage  of  coals 

-    0    9 

4 

Harvest 

-    1    6 

0 

Cow's  keep      -            -            - 

-    9    0 

0 

6  bushels  of  wheat 

-    1    6 

0 

81. 


71    6    4 

On  purely  arable  farms,  shepherds  in  charge  of  shepherds, 
flying  stock,  t.e.,  sheep  bought  in  for  short  periods,  earn 
from   3Z.   10s.  Od.  to  U.  12s.  Od,  per  month,  equal   to 
17s.  6d.  to  23s.  per  week.  Experienced  resident  men,  from 

O  3 
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ROYAIi  COMMISSION    ON  LABOUR: 


B.-II. 

Bdiic- 

bubgh  avd 

Haddihg- 

TOir. 


Women 
cottars. 


17«.  6(2.  lo  20«.  per  week,  with  the  ordinary  perqnieitea 
of  a  hind.     For  example : — 

The  herd  at  Knowea, 


18ff.  6d.  per  week         -  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden     -  -  - 

Difference  between  railway  station 
and  pit,  price  on  6i  tons  coal  at 
4». 

Oarta-ge  on  coals  -       - 

Harvest  food  -  .  -  - 

Permission  to  clip  4  days  away  at  4«. 


The  caMle  woman  ai  GhtipelhUL 


The  herd  at  Fentonhams.* 


11.  per  week    - 
Hind's  perquisites 


£     8. 

d. 

48  2 

0 

4  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  6 

0 

0  12 

« 

0  18 

0 

0  Id 

0 

66  19 

6 

£  8. 

d. 

52  0 

0 

8  12 

0 

600  yards  potatoes    - 
26  weeks  at  10«.  6(2.  - 
26        „        98. 
Harvest 
No  house. 


£    8, 

d. 

.   2  8 

0 

-  13  13 

0 

-  11  14 

0 

.   1  10 

0 

AsEicrt 
Labocme. 


28    5    0 


who  supply 


60  12    0 


The  herd  at  Bast  Barnes. 


11.  per  week 
Perquisites 


£ 

8. 

d. 

•  52 

0 

0 

-11 

16 

3 

68  16     3 


On  the  high-lying  farms  shepherds  have  "pack 
flecks'*  instead  of  money.  The  annual  value  of  pack 
flocks,  takeafrom  an  average  of  1890,  1891,  and  1892, 
was  f outid  to  be  at  the  rate  of  50«.  per  ewe,  for  half 
bred  ewes  crossed  with  a  Border  Leicester  ram,  and 
27*.  8(2.  per  ewe  foy  Cheviots  cros9ed  similarly. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Wilson's  herd's  pack  is  432.  178.  Sd. 
a  year.f 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bay  ley's  herd's  half-bred  pack  is 
372.  10».  a  year. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bayley's  herd's  Oheyiot  pack  is 
412.  10«.  a  year. 

These  herds'  wages  are  altogether  on  the  gains 
system.    They  get  in  addition  to  the  pack  flock  :— 

1.  Oatmeal,  from  66  to  100  stones. 

2.  Barley,  from  18  to  21  bushels. 

3.  Goals,  both  free  and  carted. 

4.  A  cow,  kept  summer  and  winter. 

5.  Free  house  and  garden  (larpe). 

6.  And  either  all  the  manure  from 
loads. 

7.  Also  straw  for  their  pig. 

Full  details  of  three  shepherds'  wages  are  given  in 
the  Tables  of  Particulars,  Wages,  and  Earnings,  A.p- 
pendix  C.  I.,  No.  3  (Bayley  and  Wilson).  From  them, 
a  herd  on  a  sheep  and  arable  farm  will  be  seen  to  be 
getting  from  702.  10«.  lid.  to  751.  19«.  6d.,  and  were 
prices  of  stock  and  wool  to  rise  to  the  average  of  1880 
to  1890,'  a  very  substantial  increase  to  their  incomes 
would  ensue. 

82.  Some  women,  either  widows  with  (daughters  or 
single  with'  workers,  are  found  in  a  free  house  and 
garden,  and  in  addition  to  weekly  wages  they  get  some 
potatoes  and  their  coals  carted. 


The  hyre  womam,  at  Halls. 

A  free  house  and  garden 
One  load  of  manure  (small)  - 
8  cwts.  potatoes  at  2«.  6(2«     - 
Coals,  carted,  4  tons  at  6«.  - 
Extra  harvest  allowance 
24  weeks  at  9«.  (summer) 
26  weeks  at  10*.  (winter) 
2  weeks  at  13«.  (harvest) 


In  the  East  Linton  district  "women 
workers  and  occupy  a  cottage  "  get : — 

Free  house  and  garden 

Goals,  same  terms  as  hind's,  about 

4  tons  at  6«. 
Wages,  46  weeks  at  9«. 
Harvest  and  potato  lifting,  extra 

wage,  6  weeks  at  12*. 
Harvest  food  .  .  . 


The  total  wages  and  value  of  perquisites  to  women 
cottars  or  women  in  charge  of  cattle  (luring  winter  run 
from  282.  be.  to  322.  ISs. 

83.  Ordinary  women  workers  are  paid  by  the  ireek.  OrdiB»7 
The  usual   wage  being  9«.  per  week  with   extras  at 
harvest .  and  potato   lifting.    On  some  farms  8«.  per 
week,  8  cwts.  of  potatoes  and  extras  for  harvest  and 

Eotato  lifting  is  customary.     Near  some  towns  women 
kbour  is  not  scarce  and  wages  are  easier. 
Mr.  Torrance's  Dalkeith  girls  earn  : — 


£     8. 

4  0 

d. 
0 

1  4 
20  14 

0 
0 

3  12 
0  13 

0 
6 

30  3 

6 

vorken. 


46  weeks  at  8«. 
Harvest,  4  weeks  at  128. 
Potato  lifting,  2  weeks  at  10*. 


£    8. 

.  18  8 

-  2  8 

-  1  0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 

21  16 

0 

Whereas  at  Fordel  (further  from  the  same  town)  Mr. 
Harper  pays : — 

£    8.  d. 

39  weeks  at  9«.  -  -  -    17  11  0 

13  weeks  at  8«.  -  -  -      5    4  0 

Harvest  -  -  -  -      1    0  0 

8  cwts.  potatoes  at  3«.  -  -       1    4  0 


24  19    0 


the  cow  or  two  Note. — Women  workers  are  very  scarce  here. 


In  Dunbar  neigbourbood  weekly  wages  ^  ary  from  8». 
to  9«.  with  harvest  and  potato  extras. 

Take  the  district  all  over,  and  a  worker's   total  an- 
nual earnings  may  be  put  from  21«.  10«.  to  252.  17«.  6d. 

84*  Young  girls  are  paid  from  9(2.  to  Is.  M.  per  day,  Young 
according  to  their  powers  of  working.  pr^ 

A  girl  who  lives  with  Mr.  Bayley's  cattle  woman 
gets  :— 


50  weeks  at  Ss. 
2  weeks  harvest 
Harvest  allowance 


£ 

8. 

d. 

15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

£     8. 

d. 

-   4  10 

0 

-   0  2 

0 

-   1  0 

0 

-   1  4 

0 

-   1  0 

0 

.  10  16 

0 

-  13  0 

0 

-   1  6 

0 

32  18 

0 

17    6    0 


and  a  boy,  aged  14,  who  works  with  the  women  gets : — 

£    s.    d. 
7s.  per  week  -  -  -  -     18    4    0 

Harvest         -  -  -  -      1     0    0 


19    4    0 


*  This  man  is  in  charge  of  pure-bred  8he«>. 

t  In  making  these  «aioulati(m8  a  liberal  deduction  waa  inade  for  risk. 


85.  Labourers  taken  on  for  a  day  or  for  a  few  days  Cto»l 
are   paid  at   the  rate   of  16s.   to  20«.   per  week.    In  W*""^ 
winter,  wages  are  2s.  to  2s.  6(2.  per  week  lower  than  in 
summer.    Women  under  similar  conditions  get  lOs.  to 
148.  per  week  in  summer,  9s.  in  winter. 
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AOBJCUL- 
TUBAL 

Labourbb. 


Lost  time. 


The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  wages  and 
earnings  throughout  the  two  counties. 

86.  Tablb  showing  range  of  Waobs  and  Eabninos  : — 


A  family  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  at 
Adniston,  near  Tranent,  draws  annually : 


Farm  ttewftrdfl  • 
Beeident  plough- 


Junior    plough- 
men. 

Strong  boys,  able 
to  drive  a  horse. 

Young  boys 


Orramen  - 


Oattlemen 


Shepherd!,  regu- 
lar. 

Shepherds,  tem- 
pora«r. 

EnRineditversand 
blackamiths. 

Women  cotters 


Women  in  charge 
of  cattle. 

Women  workers, 
regular. 

Toung  girls 


Oasual  labourers, 
males. 

Casual  labourers, 
females. 


Annual 
Wage  and 
Earnings. 


541, 12#.  to 
80{.  16*.  Sd. 

461  3s,  Sd.  to 
S61, 18«.  Qd, 

\9l,  to  4U,  Ui, 
9U,io36l, 


Same  as 
ploughman. 

842.  to 
67^.  89,  Sd, 

661.  to  762. 


Per  Week. 


Explanatory  Ramarks. 


6Sl.  ICs,  to 
72J.16#. 


so;,  to  S3Z. 


28^  6s.  to 

32/.184. 


211, 10s,  to 
25/.  17«.  6d. 


16^  to  202. 


2U.  Id.  to 
Sis.  Id. 

17s,  dd,  to 
21«.  lOcT. 

16#.  to 
ies,6d, 

12s,  4d.  to 

iss,  m, 

6«.»|<i^.to 
9s.7kd. 

17s.  9d.  to 
21s»lM. 

ISs,  Id.  to 
22s.  Id. 

21s.  6d.  to 
fds.Sd, 

17s.  6d.  to  2S«. 


iOs.  Id.  to  28*. 


11«.  6W.  to 
l&s.8d: 

10*.  lOd.  to 
12#.8d. 

Ss,  S\d.  to 
9».  l\\d. 

U,  9id.  to 
7s.  9\d. 

16s,  to  20«. 


9«.  to  14s, 


Extras  for  stacking  and 
■owing  are  inciuaed. 

From  17  tg  24  years  of 
age. 

From  15  to  18  years  of 

From  13  to  16  years  of 
age. 

These  are  the  ordinary 
farm  labourers. 


In  charge  of  breeding 
flocks. 

Hired  by  the  half  year. 


tiu^d  by  ti 
asarule. 


Generally  two  or  three 
in  one  house. 

Frequently  cotters. 


No  allowance  made  for 
lost  time. 

I  From  14  to  16  years  of 
age. 


Frequently  paid  by  the 
day. 


87.  There  is  no  lost  time  to  male  labourers  or  farm 
servants  engaged  by  the  year  in  the  Lothians.  Their 
pnay  goes  on  without  interruption,  holiday  or  no  holiday, 
sick  or  well.  Several  cases  were  (quoted  to  me  when 
men  had  been  off  work  through  sickness,  for  periods 
extending  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  and  still  their 
wages  were  paid  up  regularly  every  fortnight  or  month, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  farm.  In  one  case  a 
hind  was  confined  to  the  house  for  three  months  with- 
out being  deprived  of  any  of  his  wages. 

Women  workers,  on  the  contrary,  are  paid  by  the 
number  of  days  they  are  actually  employed. 

It  was  computed  that  each  man  would,  taking  the 
average  of  BicKnesa  over  the  district,  be  three  or  four 
days  off  work  in  the  year,  and  that  the  women  would 
be  at  home  for  a  week  on  account  of  storms  and  bodily 
ailments. 

88.  The  holidays  usually  given  number  four  or  five 
in  the  year.  These  are  hiring  markets  or  race  days, 
and  although  the  employers  do  no  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  obliged  to  make  such  concessions,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  observed  by  all.  Men  are  paid  the 
same  for  holidays  as  ordinary  working  days ;  not  so 
women. 

Nor  does  the  flitting  day,  although  spent  entirely  on 
their  own  business,  bring  about  any  deduction  of  wage. 
The  farmer  to  whom  a  servant  is  going,  pays  all  cost 
of  moving,  and  the  wages  of  the  flitter  as  well. 

89.  The  periods  of  payment  are  weekly,  fortnightly, 
or  monthly.  Fortnightly  seems  to  be  best  liked.  To 
the  west  of  Edinburgh,  where  wages  are  not  by  the 
week,  but  by  the  year,  fortnightly  instalments  of  \l, 
with  yearly  or  half-yearly  settlements  are  customary. 

90.  On  some  few  farms  overtime  work  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  4(2.  per  hour.  But  overtime  in  the  Lothians 
is  as  a  rule,  conducted  on  a  give-and-take  principle. 
There  are  many  days  in  the  year  when  the  people  get 
home  before  full  hours  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
feeling  is,  that  the  master  is  duly  entitled  to  extra  work 
at  busy  seasons,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  also  as  a 
return  for  the  gratuitous  holidays  given  at  one  time  and 
another. 

91.  A  few  examples  of  family  earnings  will  be  of  use 
to  show  the  possibilites  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
labour. 


Father,  ploughman-steward 
Son^  a  strongish  boy 
Son,  a  young  boy     - , 
Two  daughters 

All  live  in  one  l&ouse. 


52  11 
35    0 

.28    0 
48    0 


d. 
3 

0 

a 
.  0 


R-n. 

Boiv- 
burgh  akd 
Hadding- 

TOK. 

Ploughman 
steward. 


163  11 


3 


A  family  at  Winterfleld  Muns^  Dunbar : 


Father,  a  ploughman 
^Two  daughters 


^    i.  d. 

53  8  3  . 

54  4  0 
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A  family  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Chapel- 
hill  and  Stotencleuch,  occupy  two  houses,  and  draw 
close  on  300i.  a  year. 

A  woman  cotter  wifch  two  daughters  i^  constant  em- 
ployment, will  draw  alpout  801.  a  year. 

92.  I  met  with  no  instance  of  farmers  boarding  or  Absence  of 
lodging  fum  labourers.    Indeed  so  far  back  as  I  can  the  fum- 
trace   the  Lothian  oaatoms,  the  farm-kitchen  system  J^^^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed*  unless  on  farms 
below  150  acres  in  size,  and  these  are  few  and  far 
between. 

98.  Neither  have  we  the  bothy  question  to  discuss,  a  model 
for,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  there  are  no  per-  ^f^^^ 
manent  bothies  on  Lothiaoi  farms.  It  was,  however,  °^^' 
my  privilege  while  investigating  matters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haddington  town,  to  be  shown  through 
what  I  think  might  he  called,  a  model  bothy  at  Sidtoun 
Hall.  It  was  situated  in  the  gardens,  and  occupied  by 
four  unmarried  men,  whose  work  lay  in  or  about  the 
gardens,  vineries,  and  policies.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  brief  description  of  this  bothy  will  be  of  use  and 
value,  as  conclusively  proving  that  voung  men  may, 
under  proper  conditions,  live  in  comfort  and  respeota- 
bility,  even  although  their  lot  be  oast  in  circumstanoefi^ 
which  in  too  many  cases  produce  intense  discomfort, 
and  a  lowering  of  social  life,  that  all  most  deplore. 
Along  with  this  report  I  have  forwarded  to  you,  com- 
plete plans  of  Saltoun  Gftrden  bothy,  with  detailed 
estimates  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  same.  For 
these  and  other  plans  and  estimates  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages erected  within  the  last  two  years  on  the  Saltoun 
estate,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Muat,  of  Haddington, 
architect,  and  I  may  say  that  the  absolute  cost  of  build- 
ing labourers'  cottages  corresponds  so  closely  with 
Mr.  Muat's  estimates,  that  I  have  the  greater  confi- 
dence in  commending  bis  drawings  to  you. 
.  In  the  garden  bothy  at  Saltoun,  we  have  everything 
necessary  for  health  and  comfort.  In  the  sleeping  room 
(23  X  12}  X  9  inside  measurements),  there  are  four 
good  beds,  two  chests  of  drawers,  a  table,  and  a  fire- 
place. The  cooking  is  done  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
utensils,  &c.,  are  kept  in  the  scullery.  The  men  make 
their  own  beds,  and  the  house  is  swept  out  regularly 
ever}^  day.  A  female  attendant  washes  the  floors  once 
a  week.  The  grates  and  fireplaces  are  regularly  black- 
ened and  polisned. 

The  men  do  their  own  cooking,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  pays  everything  in  connexion  with  the  main- 
tenance and  attendance.  Mrs.  Small,  as  charwoman 
gets  28.  per  week.  My  visit  was  a  surprise  to  the 
occupants,  and  I  simply  saw  the  bothy  under  its  usual 
conditions.  At  3  p.m.  every  bed  was  nicely  made,  the 
furniture  carefully  dusted,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
arranging  a  lot  or  books  and  magazines  when  I  was 
ushered  in.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  bothy  such  as  this 
Mr.  Muat  estimates  at : 

£    s,    d. 
Erection      -  -  -  -    118    7    0 

Furnishing-  -  -  -      31  19    0 


Annual  rental  at  5  per  cent. 
„  per  man 


I  see  no  reason  why  a  bothy  for  agricultural  labourers 
pure  and  simple,  doiould  be  in  any  way  inferior  to  one 
made  for  and  occupied  by  gardeners.    No  dpubt  the 

«  Suburban  farm  lOf.  per  week,  with  extras. 
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yonng  men  in  a  farm  bothy,  such  as  one  sees  in  Fife, 
attach  yery  little  importance  to  cleanliness  and  order, 
but  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  ihpervision 
is  exercised.  Let  proper  places  be  built,  strict  rules 
laid  down,  and  a  recognised  foreman  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  see  order  and  cleanliness  carried  out, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  bothies  should  be  the  dis- 
grace they  are. 


IV.  CoTiAGE  Accommodation. 

94.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Pinkerton,  referring  to  the  cot- 
tages on  his  farm  in  1858,  says : 

'*  The  houses  lon^  ago  were  merely  four  walls,  with 
tiled  roofs.  The  hm£  brought  their  own  grates,  loft- 
ing and  sometimes  windows.  The  one  room  was  sub- 
divided by  the  box-beds,  a  pantry  being  formed  behind 
the  beds.  There  was  also  a  rude  pigsty  for  each  house.*' 

His  evidence  then  goes  on  to  state : — 

'*  The  cottages  erected  within  the  last  20  years 
are  very  fine.^  Four  rooms  in  each,  with  fireplaces  in 
every  room.  Slated  roofs.  Good  drainage.  Built  of 
stone  and  lime.  Walls  lathe  and  plaster.  Pantries 
and  coal  cellars.  Privies,  pigsty,  and  ashpit.  All 
roofs  spouted  and  supplied  with  water  barrels.  Gravi- 
tation water  within  50  yards." 

The  structures  inhabited  by  the  farm  labourers  up 
till  about  1855  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
sheds.  Their  average  size  was  24  x  16.  The  ceiling, 
where  ceiling  there  was,  seldom  exceeded  6J  feet  in 
height.  The  windows  did  not  open,  the  common  size 
being  20"  x  1&\  Into  this  space  families  numbering 
up  to  10  persons  crowded. 

Moreover,  the  case  was  frequently,  generally  I  might 
BB^y,  aggravated  by  each  hind  having  to  provide  a 
woman  worker  or  bondager,  and  as  she  did  not  often 
belong  to  his  own  family,  but  lodged  in  the  house,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  common  decency  could  be 
preserved. 

95.  These  days  have  passed  away,  and  now  we  find 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  Lothians  more  com- 
fortably housed  than  most  persons  occupying  a  corre- 
sponding position  in  other  branches  of  employment. 

Sommerville,  in  his  survey  of  East  Lothian,  pub- 
lished in  1802,  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  labourer's 
cottage  as  "20  X  17,  walls  7  feet  high,  and  the  area 
undivided."  The  dimensions  of  cottages  erected 
within  the  last  20  years  are  about  37  x  17,  inside 
measurements,  the  walls  eight  feet  to  eaves  for  single- 
storeyed  houses,  and  the  area  divided  into  a  kitchen, 
larder,  scullery,  entrance  passage,  and  two  bedrooms. 

Dr.  Macdonald,  Sanitary  and  Medical  Officer  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Haddington,  states  that  there  is 
possibly  one  single-roomed  cottage  in  200  left,  but  he 
does  not  know  of  any  single-roomed  cottage  at  present 
occupied  by  a  farm  servant. 

96.  Between  the  years  1855  and  1870  a  great  reforma- 
tion appears  to  have  been  efieoted  in  the  cottages  of  the 
Lothians.  The  old  structures  were  pulled  down,  and 
entirely  new  ones  took  their  place.  In  the  early  days 
of  cottage  improvement,  the  number  of  rooms  was,  as 
a  rule,  confined  to  two,  a  kitchen  with  box-beds  and 
a  good  sized  bedroom ;  between  the  two,  and  just  oppo- 
site to  the  entry  door,  was  an  apartment  generally 
used  as  a  **  hold-all,"  a  store,  larder,  and  lumber-room 
in  one.  Sculleries  were  not  then  thought  necessary. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  present  opinion,  the  cottages 
built  30  to  35  years  ago  were  faulty  in  several  ways. 
The  ceilings  were  too  low,  the  bedrooms  not  sufficient 
in  number  for  grown-up  families,  the  absence  of  a 
scullery  a  decided  drawback,  and  the  tile  roofing  liable 
to  leak  and  get  out  of  order.  Although,  no  doubt, 
these  objections  are  justifiable,  nevertheless,  the  cot- 
tages built  between  1855  and  1860  were  comfortable 
and  well  suited  to  the  tastes  and  circumstances  of  the 
labourers  at  the  time.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  except  on 
a  few  wealthy  estates,  where  much  building  has  been 
done  in  recent  years,  the  majority  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  date  back  to  **  the  Reformation."  They  have 
in  many  cases  been  altered  and  added  to,  not  so  much 
because  of  conaplaints  lodged  by  the  occupants  or 
tenants  of  the  farms,  but  spontimeously  by  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Very  large  sums  of  money  must  have  been  spent  by 
the  owners  of  land  in  the  Lothians  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  cottages.  If  we  take  the  estate  referred 
to  at  Appendix  BI.  it  will  be  seen  that  since-  1853  110 
new  cottages  have  been  built  and  33  repaired.  A  closer 
Hcrutiny  will  show  that  there  is  not  a  single  farm  on 


the  estate  where  new  houses  have  not  been  built.  In- 
deed, it  is  plain  that  this  proprietor  has  spent  many 
years  in  going  over  his  property,  replacing  every  old- 
fashioned  cottage  with  one  of  superior  style. 

The  farm  cottages  of  the  Lothians,  take  them  all 
over,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  good  as  those  of  Ber- 
wick or  Roxburgh.  That,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lothians  more  was  done  in  the  20 
years  between  1850  and  1870,  and  less  between  1870 
and  1890,  than  on  the  borders.  In  making  this  com- 
parison I  do  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  Lothian 
proprietors,  nor  even  suggest  that  the  labourer  of  this 
aistrict  is  less  comfortable  than  his  more  southerly 
neighbour.  There  is  more  architectural  beauty  about 
Roxburgh  cottages  owing  to  their  being  modem,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  n)llow  that  there  is  more  in- 
ternal comfort.  The  recently  built  cottages  on  such 
estates  as  Whittinghame,  Broxmouth,  Biel,  and  Sal- 
toun  are  similar  in  nearly  every  respect  to  what  are 
seen  at  Teviotdale,  that  is  to  say,  tney  are  pretty  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  large  and  convenient. 

97.  The  remodelling  of  cottages,  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried out  of  recent  years,  has  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  manv  an  old  and  bad  dwelling  into  a  bouse 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  replete  with  all  the  com- 
forts required  for  a  labourer's  home. 

Mr.  Muat  has  kindly  furnished  complete  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cottages  remodelled  and  rebuilt  on  tiie 
the  Saltoun  estate,  and  these  I  have  the  honour  to 
lodge  with  you  for  the  information  of  his  Grrace  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  Baving 
inspected  these  houses,  both  in  course  of  erection  and 
in  the  occupation  of  their  labourers  and  their  families, 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  design  and 
work.  Your  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the 
somewhat  unusual  but  commendable  plan  of  having  a 
washing  house  common  to  a  row  of  cottages.  (See 
plan  No.  1  of  Saltcun  Home  Farm  Cottag^.)  It  is 
also  interesting  to  observe  that  the  absolute  cost  of 
erection  is  given  in  the  statement  attached  to  the  plans ; 
and  at  my  request  Mr.  Muat  added  his  estimate, 
*'  taking  the  whole  work  as  new  and  including 
"  cartage." 

My  reason  for  laying  these  plans  before  you  is  that  I 
think  they  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  excellent  cot- 
tages may  be  built  at  considerably  less  cost  than  many 
proprietors  are  possibly  aware  of. 

98.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the  landlord 
who  has  to  provide  new  cottiigts  for  a  farm,  of  which  I 
saw  many  instances  in  the  Lothians. 

A  row  of  cottages,  all  of  one  size,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  accommodation,  will  be  found  on  every 
farm,  but,  unfortunately,  the  families  to  be  housed  are 
not  unifoim  in  number;  consequently  we  find  one 
cottage  crowded,  the  next  house  unnecessarily  com- 
modious, and  the  next  house  just  right. 

It  would  be  well  if  houses  could  be  built  to  suit 
families,  for  all  that  the  hind  want«  is  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  number  of  persons  of  his  house- 
hold. But  how  might  this  be  accomplished,  or  can  it  be 
accomplished  at  all  P    My  own  opinion  is  that  it  cannot. 

At  West  Fenton  the  cottages  are  very  fine,  quite 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  family  of  eight. 
Cottage  1  is  occupied  by  a  married  couple  with  no 
children.  They  sleep  in  the  kitchen.  The  upstairs 
rooms  (the  cottages  are  two  storeyed)  are  empty  and 
unfurnished.  The  house  is  undoubtedly  too  large  for 
the  man's  requirements. 

Cottage  2  is  occupied  hj  a  married  couple  with  a 
numerous  family.  The  children  are  young,  and  the 
mother  must  have  them  within  hearing  at  night.  One 
bedroom  and  the  kitchen  are  used  at  night.  The  third 
room  is  used  as  a  lumber-room.  The  house  is  un- 
necessarily large  ai  preseni,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
exactly  right,  but  where  will  its  present  occupants  be 
two  years  hence  P  Cottage  3  is  fully  utilised  by  a 
double  binding  and  a  grown-up  daughter. 

The  rational  course  to  pursue  would  be,  one  naturally 
says,  to  have  cottages  of  various  sizes  on  every  farm, 
but  the  farmer  would  require  to  select  his  labourers 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  vacant  cottages,  and 
that  I  believe  to  be  impossible.  In  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  farm  labourer,  no  proprietor  can 
hit  ofi"  a  scale  of  sizes  for  cottages,  or  tenant  anticipate 
the  number  of  persons  by  whom  the  next  comer  may 
be  accompanied.  If  hinds  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  changed  from  house  to  house,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  employer  in  his  designs,  a  point  would  be  gained, 
but  any  such  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
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would  lead  to  trouble,  and  would  not  be  complied 
with. 

The  only  plan  of  fixing  the  size  of  cottages  is,  I 
think,  the  one  adopted  by  Lothian  landowners,  viz., 
to  build  houses  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  nu- 
merons  family,  and  if  there  are  at  times  empty  rooms, 
it  caxmot  be  helped. 

99.  The  cottages  are  all  near  the  steadings  and  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  labourers.  I  should  say  from 
one  to  five  minutes  walk  would  fairly  represent  the 
distance  the  hinds  have  to  walk  to  stables.  Rows 
numbering  from  three  to  six  cottages  are  common. 
Cottages  constructed  of  late  years  are  often  in  pairs, 
and  semi-detached.  There  are  yards  at  the  rear,  the 
pigsty,  coal  store,  and  privy  being  from  5  to  20  yards 
distant. 

The  steward's  house  frequently  is  close  to  the  yard, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  at  hand  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing going  wrong  with  the  stock  during  the  night. 

100.  The  cottages  are  in  good  repair,  both  outside 
and  inside.  Those  with  tile  roofs  are  regularly  exa- 
mined and  pointed  up  with  cement  or  mortar,  whenever 
such  is  seen  to  be  wanted.  From  specifications  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  I  make  the  follow, 
ing  notes  as  applying  to  labourers*  cottages  erected  in 
the  Lothian 8  within  the  last  20  years. 

101.  Maswi  Worlf. "The  whole  area  of  building,  with 
a  space  18  inches  wide  beyond  wall  faces  to  be  exca- 
vated to  that  depth  to  secure  a  firm  and  solid  bearing 
for  walls.  The  IS-inch  space  will  be  afterwards  filled 
up  with  dry-stone.  A  drain  will  be  formed  4  feet  from 
the  face  of  walls  all  round.  These  wilt  be  1  foot  below 
foundations,  made  with  large  drain  tiles,  and  covered 
with  loose  stones  to  within  12  inches  of  the  surface. 
The  foundations  will  be  laid  with  large  flatbedded 
stones.  The  walls  will  be  of  the  best  rubble  work,  with 
headers  (stones  with  their  greatest  length  placed  trans- 
versely to  the  wall)  in  every  foot  of  height  and  5  feet 
apart.  The  beds  and  joints  well  squared,  and  the  whole 
exterior  face  of  walls  square  hammer  dressed.    The 

1'oints  pointed  and  drawn  in.  The  chimney  stalks  will 
>e  executed  with  hammer  dressed  stones,  squared  on 
the  beds,  &c. 

Garpenter  TTorfc.— The  scantling  for  door  posts,  win- 
dow-cases, &c.  are  distinctly  specified,  and  the  class 
of  timber  stated.  Baltic  pine  for  joints,  roofing  lintels, 
doors,  and  windows  ;  other  fittings  of  American  yellow 
pine. 

Plumber,  Plasterer  and  Slater  Work  are  all  minutely 
described,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  secure  the 
best  work  and  materials. 

Separate  estimates  are  taken  for  each  department 
of  work,  and  the  proprietor  does  not  bind  himself 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  offer  unless  in  other  respects 
satisfactory. 

The  building  material  is  almost  always  stone,  and  of 
late,  slated  roofs  have  taken  the  place  of  tiles. 

The  roofs  are  spouted,  and  receptacles  for  rain-water 
are  generally  to  be  found.  It  is  becoming  the  custom 
to  put  up  large  iron  tanks  for  the  rain-water  sup- 
ply. Tne  roofs  of  some  of  the  older  cottages 
require  spouting,  and  I  saw  several  instances  where 
I  snould  expect  dampness  in  walls  and  floors  from  the 
absence  of  proper  drains  round  the  houses ;  but  tenants 
have  only  to  mention  their  wishes  in  these  matters  to 
secure  attention  to  them. 

The  cottages  have  either  two  or  three  apartments. 
At  one  end  there  is  the  kitchen,  at  the  other  end  the 
bedroom  or  bedrooms.  The  scullery,  where  there  is 
one,  generally  faces  the  back  door,  in  double  storeyed 
cottages  the  upper  storey  is  occupied  with  bedrooms, 
two  in  number,  the  ground  floor  being  taken  up  by 
the  kitchen,  back  kitchen  or  scullery,  and  pantry. 
The  floors  are  either  flagged,  bricked,  tiled,  concreted, 
or  boarded.  The  bedrooms  are  almost  always  mado 
with  boarded  floors.  The  walls  are  lathed,  plastered, 
and  papered. 

I  saw  no  farm  cottages  thatch-roofed  in  the  occu- 
pation of  agricultural  labourers. 

Perhaps  the  worst  cottages  I  saw  in  the  Lothians 
were  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  farm  close  to  Tranent. 
Four  of  them  stood  in  need  of  considerable  repair, 
particularly  as  regards  the  roofs.  The  farm  stoaaing, 
on  the  same  farm,  was  in  something  akin  to  dilapida- 
tion. Complaints  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Elder,  of 
Bearford,  aoout  the  condition  of  some  of  his  cottages. 
He  had  experienced  considerable  difficult  in  getting 
people  to  live  in  four  of  his  cottages,  and  suffered  so 
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much  fiom  hinds  leaving  the  farm  because  of  the  dis- 
comforts arising  from  inferior  dwellings,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  look  for  double  hinds,  whom  he  located  in 
the  new  houses  recently  put  up  at  Bearford. 

102.  Yentilation  is  afforded  by  the  windows,  all  of 
which  open,  by  the  doors  and  by  the  chimney.  The 
labourers*  wives  are  particular  in  airing  their  bed- 
rooms, and  keeping  up  a  current  of  fresh  air  between 
the  door  and  the  chimney  during  the  day  time. 

103.  A  good  supply  of  water  is  brought  close  to,  and 
generally  into  every  farm  steading  in  the  Lothians, 
and  full  considei-ation  has  been  paid  to  the  require- 
ments of  cottages.  In  the  majority  of  eases  there  is 
a  pipe  or  tap  within  a  few  yards ;  the  outside  distance 
from  which  water  has  to  be  carried  will  be  100  yards. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  water.  Dr.  Macdonald  says : — 
'*  It  is  generally  good.  Sometimes  when  got  from 
bums  it  is  auspicious."  In  further  explanation  Dr. 
Macdonald  stated  that  the  bums  being  largely  fed  by 
drains,  the  water  was  liable  to  be  tainted  with  the 
solnble  alkaline  salts  which  were  washed  out  of  the 
highly  manured  arable  land. 

In  Scotland  there  is  really  not  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  water  that  is  experienced  in  many  parts 
of  England.  The  system  of  drawing  water  from  wells, 
indeed,  the  need  to  sink  deep  wells  at  all  does  not 
often  exist.  Water  is  found  on  the  hill  sides  and 
brought  down  in  pipes  to  wherever  it  is  wanted.  A 
*' draw  well"  is  selaom  seen,  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  pipes  are  not  **  laid  on,'*  the  wells  are  supplied 
with  pumps. 

104.  Among  the  older  type  of  cottages,  privies  are 
not  so  plenty  as  they  should  be.  No  complaints  were 
made  to  me  by  labourers  on  the  subject,  and  farmers 
have  not  agitated  for  them  because  they  say  the  men 
do  not  use  them.  Although  the  men  may  not  attach 
any  value  to  the  presence  of  a  privy,  I  think  in  the 
interest  of  the  female  members  of  a  family,  there 
should  be  one  for  every  house. 

The  supply  of  labourers*  cottages  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  If  prices  of  com  were  to  rise  to 
such  figures  as  would  induce  farmers  to  cultivate  a 
larger  area,  a  scarcity  might  be  felt  on  some  farms, 
but  as  things  are  I  would  say  there  was  at  present  a 
slight  over-supply. 

105.  The  labourers'  cottages  on  a  Lothian  farm  are 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  are  let  along  with  the 
land.  The  rent  paid  for  the  holding  includes  the 
annual  value  of  cottages  to  the  farm.  The  labourers 
occupy  them  free  of  all  charge  for  the  time  they  con- 
tinue in  the  employment  of  the  lessees.  The  tenant 
receives  the  cottages  in  good  condition,  and  he  under- 
takes to  keep  them  so  during  his  term  of  lease.  Rates 
and  taxes  are  paid  partly  by  the  proprietor  and  partly 
by  the  tenant. 


V.  Gardens,  Allotments,  Ac. 

106.  Every  labourer's  oott  ige  has  its  garden  attached. 
The  size  varies  but  200  square  yards  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  average.  Anything  above  this  is  (except  near  a 
town)  more  than  a  man  cares  to  work,  or  has  any  use 
for. 

As  a  rule,  labourers*  gardens  are  fairly  cultivated, 
and  good  crops  of  early  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions, 
carrots,  and  sometimes  peas  and  beans  are  raised. 
Greens,  savoys,  and  curly  kale  are  much  esteemed  for 
winter  use.  Mutton  broth,  a  favourite  form  of  food 
among  the  Lothian  peasantry,  reouires  the  addition  of 
some  green  leaf  to  be  true  to  cnaracter,  and  one  or 
other  variety  of  summer  and  winter  cabbage  is  always 
grown  for  the  broth  pot.  As  each  labourer  has  his 
quantity  of  potatoes,  either  in  or  from  the  master's 
field,  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  them  for  geneml  use 
in  the  gardens,  but  a  few  drills  of  "earlies  "  are  planted 
and  consumed  before  the  field  lot  are  ready.  {See  re- 
marks on  cottage  gardening,  par.  144). 

Some  of  the  newer  cottages  arc  nicelv  ornamented 
with  flowers  in  front,  and  creepers  up  the  walls.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  all  foliage  was  awanting,  but  in 
summer  many  of  the  houses  must  be  gay  and  bright 
with  geraniums  and  roses.  I  am  not  too  sure  that  the 
keeping  of  flowers  and  plants  in  a  sleeping  apartment 
is  a  wise  proceeding,  looking  at  it  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  and  I  observed  that  the  habit  was  pur- 
sued by  the  majority  of  the  labourers*  wives  throughout 
the  two  counties. 

Considerable  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  clean- 
liness in  housekeeping.    Beds,  tables,  chests  of  drawers, 
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and  chairs  are  cai^efully  kept.  New  papers  adorn  many 
walls,  and  oilcloths  or  carpets  will  be  found  in  most 
bedrooms. 

107.  There  is  no  demand  for  allotments.  The  Lothian 
laboarer  has  his  small  garden  and  his  potatoes  and  ho 
wants  no  more.  The  advantages  of  allotments  and 
small  holdings  were  thoroughly  discussed  with  at  least 
300  Lothian  labourers  at  my  various  public  meetings, 
yet  there  was  not  one  voice  in  favour  of  either  of  them. 

If  the  agricultaral  labourer  could  find  capital  to  start 
and  carry  on  as  much  land  as  would  give  constant 
employment  to  a  pair  of  horses,  and  that  would  be 
about  50  acres,  1  feel  sure  there  would  be  a  decided 
feeling  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  but  the  capital  is 
at  present  a  wanting,  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that 
the  Lothian  hind  has  no  thoughts  of  leaving  his  present 
safe  position,  for  one  where  he  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  worse  off. 

From  the  statements  made  by  experienced  labourers, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  to  start  a  small  holding,  a 
man  must  have  at  least  5/.  per  aero  of  his  own.  The 
possibility  of  getting  a  cash  credit  account  at  a  bank, 
did  not  meet  with  their  approval;  they  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  understand  tne  difference  between  real 
capital  and  an  overdraft  at  a  bank. 

The  farm  servant  being  in  this  district  a  regular  and 
constant  employee  engaged  to  work  for  stated  hours 
at  a  certain  rate  of  remuneration,  it  is  affirmed  tha'j 
there  would  be  no  time  to  cultivate  even  a  small 
allotment. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  subject  of  allotments  has 
at  present  no  attraction  for  the  labourer  here,  and  the 
idea  of  small  holdings  they  are  unable  to  entertain  in 
the  present  condition  of  their  finances, 

108.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  a  private  inter- 
view with  a  man  greatly  disposed  towards  a  small 
holding  and  anjcious  to  get  one  if  it  could  be  had.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  acknowledged  b^  his  master 
to  be  a  hard- working,  steady,  and  intelligent  man,  a 
fit  subject  for  a  small  holding,  provided  that  he  had 
sufficient  capital. 

We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  I  found  his  position 
and  views  to  be  as  follows  : — 

He  had  over  150/.  in  the  bank,  and  that  capital'  he 
considered  sufficient  for  60  acres  of  good  land  in  a 
rural  district,  or  25  to  30  close  to  a  town. 

He  would  not  take  second  class  land. 

He  could  not,  with  his  present  capital,  do  much  with 
live  stock,  but  by  regular  cultivation  and  selling  the 
most  of  his  hay,  he  thought  he  could  get  along  and 
improve  bis  position. 

Although  he  was  under  a  good  master  and  getting 
a  fair  wage,  he  wanted  to  start  on  his  own  account. 

1  suggested  that  his  capital  was  insufficient,  and  we 
agi'eed  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  enough  to  take 
over  the  whole  stock  and  crop  of  a  60  acre  holding  in 
October,  and  at  an  October  valuation. 

Ho  proposed  to  farm  on  the  four  course  rotation,  and 
his  estimate  of  an  October  valuation  was : — 


15  acres  oats  at  87.  - 

15      ,,    potatoes    and    turnips  at 

l{)l.  10«.    - 
15      ,,    barley  at  81, 
15      „    hay  at  77.  -  * 
1  pair  of  horses        -  -  - 

Implements  -  -  . 


Per  acre 


£      8,  d. 

120    0  0 

157  10  0 

120    0  0 

105    0  0 

60    0  0 

20    (»  0 

582  10  0 

9  16  0 


He  was  somewhat  amazed  at  his  own  figures,  but 
admitted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed,  if  able  to  purchase  what  would 
keep  the  fann  going  from  one  harvest  to  another, 
than  working  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  iOs.  per  acre 
capital. 

From  the  conversation  that  passed  between  us  it 
was  quite  evident  that  he  mistook  capital  for  rent,  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  money  required  to  pay  the 
every-day  expenses  of  farming  during  months  when 
there  is  nothing  coming  in  and  much  going  out.  His 
idea  was  **  if  only  I  had  the  land,  I  would  struggle 
"  along  somehow  for  a  year  or  two,  and  gradually 
"  gather  capital."  **  But,"  I  asked,  **  what  if  you 
had  a  bad  year  while  thus  struggling  P  "  He  replied, 
•*  In  a  1:  ad  year  it  would  be  a  bad  job, '  and  so  thoufltht 
I!  I 


A  second  person  whom  I  met  near  Dalkeith,  and  who      T«j 
would  take  50  or  60  acres  if  he  could  get  them,  could    ^^^^ 
not  see  the  difference  between  rent  and  working  capital.  Uboceu. 
He  was  a  farm  steward,  and  should  have  had  some      — 
idea  of  the  current  expenses  on  land  management.    He 
argued  that  27.  per  acre  was  sufficient  capital  to  start 
with.     For  my  own  part  I  quite  think,  that  with  a  farm 
close  to  a  good  sized  town,  market  gardening  might 
be  conducted  to  profit  on  a  working  capital  of  57.  per 
acre,  but  I   would  be  sorry  indeed  to   see  any  one 
attempt  the  four,  or  woise  still  the  six-course  rotation 
in  a  rural  parish  of  the  Lothians,  without  at  least  3607. 
ready  cash  for  GO  acres,  and  in  making  the  calculation, 
I  am  counting  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
as  capital  equal  to  27.  lOt .  per  acre,  over  and  above. 

The  few  small  holdings  that  I  saw  and  heard  of  in 
the  Lotbians,  are  merely  adjuncts  to  town  trades,  and 
as  such,  extremely  useful  and  valuable.  The  Abbey 
farm  close  to  North  Berwick,  once  held  as  a  200  aere 
holding  has  recently  been  let  in  fields,  but  the  present 
tenants  are  persona  who  have  houses,  or  shops,  or  trades, 
in  the  town,  and  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  these 
accommodation  parks,  and  small  holdings  or  allotments 
as  designed  by  the  Acts  of  1887,  1891,  1892. 

For    information  upon   potato  grounds,  please  see  p^^ 
paragraph  65  C,  where  under  the  subject  of  perquisites  groandi 
and  payments  in  kind,  the  question  is  dealt  with. 

In  paragraphs  50,  51,  52,  the   iTeatment  of  cows,  (^j^ 
both  summer  and  winter,  has  been  fully  described, 

109.  There  are  pigsties  for  nearly  all  the  cottages,  pj^ 
and  each  family  has  its  one  or  two  pigs.     Some  feed 
two  or  three  in  the  year.     The  garden  supplies  green 
food  ;  the  field,  potatoes  ;  and  meal,  grain,  or  pollard 

is  bought.  Some  sell  their  pigs,  others  keep  the  bacon 
and  hams  for  home  consumption.  On  one  large  home 
farm  no  pigs  are  permittea,  but  a  substitute  is  given 
in  the  shape  of  milk  valued  at  30^.  a  year. 

110.  Bees  are  not  much  kept.    Probably  one  cottage  g.^ 
in  every  50  has  a  **  skep." 

Poultry  are  not  allowed. 

VI.— Benefit  Societie?. 

111.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  farm  eer-  j^o^i 
vaiit  of  the  Lothians  being  in  regular  and  constant  lodcties. 
service  on  a  yearly  engagement,  does  not  cease  to  draw  ^^ 
his   wage   when   temporarily    laid   aside   by   sickness.  yS&irly 
The  advantage  of  benefit  societies  is  accordingly  not 
so  keenly  felt  here  as  in  localities  where  the  labourers 
are  unattached  to  any  particular  farms,  and  employed 
from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month.     Never tneless, 
benefit  societies    are    extensively   patronised  both  in 
Haddington  and   Edinburghshire.    At  Whittinghame 
the  labourers  said  : — 

**  Benefit  societies  are  joined,  not  because  of  neces- 
sity, but  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  One-third  of  the 
men  belong  to  societies." 

This  feeling  of  prudence  id  tot  equally  distributed. 
In  some  parishes  not  one  man  in  ten  belongs  to 
any  society,  in  otberd  two  in  five  have  enrolled.  The 
position  and  popularity  of  the  district  secretary  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  influence  gained  by  benefit 
societies.  Wherever  the  clergyman  of  the  district 
takes  an  interest  in  the  wellfaro  of  the  labouring  classes 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  such  societies  as  the  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and 
Ancient  Shepherds. 

When  we  recollect  that  a  hind  who  contributes  his 
weekly  6c?.  or  Is.  to  a  benefit  society  receives  in  times 
of  sickness  not  only  his  6«.  or  12«.  per  week  from  his 
club,  but  his  regular  pay  from  his  master,  it  will  be 
seen  how  strong  is  the  inducement  for  him  to  absent 
himself  from  work  on  the  slightest  pretext.  I  might 
go  further,  and  say  how  strong  the  temptation  for  him 
to  sham  illness.  'J'o  his  infinite  credit,  be  it  said,  that 
I  did  not  hear  of  a  single  instance  where  a  farm 
labourer  was  suspected  of  having  done  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, several  cases  were  mentioned  to  me  of  club  men 
coming  to  work  when  they  should  have  been  in  bed, 
and  persevering  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  till  per- 
suaded to  stay  at  home  by  their  masters.  All  over  the 
two  counties  employers  give  spontaneous  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  honour  displayed  by  their  men  in  this 
matter,  and  instead  of  discouraging  the  presence  of 
benefit  societies,  they  give  them  their  hearty  support 
and  approval. 

The  Prudeniial  Insurance  Company  has  also  a  fair 
reputation  in  the  Lothians.  The  presence  of  other 
societies,  no  doubt,  curtails^its  operations,  but  I  found 
that  many  who  could  not  nfibrd  to  join  the  Foresters 
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and  Ancient  Shepherds  had  insured  their  children's 
lives  in  the  Prudential. 

112.  Some  years  ago  a  branch  of  the  Ploaghraan's 
Union  was  started  in  East  Lothian,  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  push  its  claims  upon  the  hinds.  Among 
its  chief  supporters  were  some  few  well-known  farmers 
and  one  large  landed  proprietor.  But  the  branch 
seems  to  have  got  into  financial  diflBculties,  and  of  late 
it  has  lost  credit  and  dwindled  away  into  insignificance. 
The  objects  of  this,  **  The  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal 
Union,  are  *'  to  strenp^then  the  power  of  farm  ser- 
"  vants  in  Scotland.  To  obtain  weekly  pjayments  and 
•*  money  wages,  weekly  holidays,  and  a  suitable  number 
**  of  whole  free  days.  To  reduce  the  week's  work  to 
*•  66  hours,  nnd  to  introduce  payment  for  overtime  at 
"  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour ;  to  abolish  feeing  markets  ; 
**  to  agitate  for  better  housing  and  bothy  acoommoda- 
**  tion,  and  generally  to  protect  farm  servants  from  all 
**  oppression  and  tyranny ;  to  provide  for  the  plough* 
**  man  a  sick  benefit  and  funeral  society,  and  super- 
**  annuation  fund  for  aged  members." 

Whatever  need  there  may  be  for  such  a  union  in 
other  counties,  its  presence  in  the  Lothians  is  perfectly 
unnecessary.  Farm  servants  are  in  no  way  exposed 
to  **oppreesion  or  tyranny."  Among  the  labourers 
themselves  there  is  no  suspicion  that  the  employer  has 
any  mind  to  bully  them  or  visit  upon  them  any  of  the 
misfortunes  under  which  he  himself  has  to  groan. 

The  position  of  the  Lothian  labourer  needs  no 
strengthening.  He  is.a  good  honest  man,  esteemed  by 
his  master  and  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
If  there  be  a  few  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  union  is 
agreeable,  they  may  be  safely  dc.scril)ed  as  the  dis- 
contented ones  who  are  slow  to  industiy  but  quick  to 
agitation. 


VII.  A.ND  VIII.-— General  Relations  between 
Employer  and  Employed. 

113.  There  have  been  neither  strikes  nor  lock-outs 
among  the  farm  servants  of  the  Lothians. 

Su(m  things  can  hardly  be  on  farms  where  yearly 
engagements  bind  man  and  master,  and  when  supply 
and  demand  keep  pace  the  one  with  the  other. 

114.  The  relations  between  the  farmer  and  his  men 
are  good.  The  evidence  given  by  employers  in 
all  parts  of  the  two  counties  (see  Column  XVIII., 
Appendix  D.)  leaves  no  doubt  about  their  opinion  in 
the  matter.  From  the  labourers  themselves  I  hatl, 
with  the  exception  of  one  meeting,  a  corroboration  of 
what  has  been  stated.  That  exception  was  Dirleton, 
where  a  labourers*  meeting  was  held  on  the  2 3rd  of 
February.  It  so  happens  that  T  had  gone  very  minutely 
into  the  position  of  tno  labourer  in  this  parish.  Dirle- 
ton is  a  well-known  name  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
agriculture.  It  comprises  within  its  area,  a  number 
of  splendidly  managed  farm?,  and  it  has  been  quoted 
time  after  time  as  a  remarkable  example  of  what  majr 
be  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of  liigh-class  agri- 
culture and  expert  labour.  But  within  recent  years 
Dirleton  has  bccomo  the  centre  of  a  great  sporting 
fraternity.  The  golf  links,  both  hero  and  at  Gullane, 
in  the  same  parish,  are  frequented  by  Inrpfc  numbers  of 
gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  and  visitors  to  North  Ber- 
wick. A  competing  industry  or  occupation  has  sprung 
up.  Each  golfer  requires  a  *'ciddie"  to  carry  his 
clubs,  and  this  caddie  ho  pays  liberallv  for  doing  veiy 
little.  A  man  or  boy,  for  simply  walking  for  a  few 
hours  with  a  bag  of  clubs  on  his  shouldv^r  or  under  his 
arm,  gets  from  3«.  to  4fi.  The  presence  of  a  highly 
paid  and  luxurious  branch  of  employment  such  as  this 
nas  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  farm  servants  of  the 
locality.  They  are  jealous  of  the  large  and  easily  made 
earnings  of  the  golf  attendants.  Moreover,  at  my 
meeting  in  the  schoolroom  of  Dirleton  the  labourer 
who  hail  most  to  say,  besides  !)cing  a  person  of  extrava- 
gant, and,  I  think,  one-sided  views,  had,  I  fear,  re- 
freshed himself  over  liberally  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening.  Many  things  were  said  against  employers 
and  the  treatment  they  bestowed  upon  their  men. 

My  experience  of  labourers*  meetings  has  been  that  if 
among  80  men  there  be  three  malcontents,  their's  are 
the  voices  one  will  hear.  The  quiet,  contented  persons 
sit  and  listen,  indulging  occasionally  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
but  saying  nothing  to  indicate  their  own  thoughts. 
This  took  place  at  IJirleton  on  February  23rd,  ana  haJ 
it  not  been  that  I  afterwards  made  enquiries  and  found 
out  from  reliable  sources  the  history  of  the  complain- 
ants, I  must  have  go;io  away  under  tlic  inipresHion  that 


the  relations  between  man  and  master  were  anything 
but  friendly  in  the  district. 

An' ther  feature  of  labourers'  meetings  must  not  be 
omitted.  In  a  parish  there  may  be  a  few  employers,  or 
it  maybe  only  one  employer  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  or  their  men.  When  a  public  meeting  of  labourers 
is  announced,  and  it  is  understood  that  none  but 
Inbourers  will  be  admitted,  there  is  a  numerous  turn 
out  from  these  farms,  and  it  becomes  simply  a  matter 
of  listening  to  grievances  from  one  or  two  individuals. 
It  appears  to  be  understood  that  no  one  shall  speak 
upon  such  matters  as  *'  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  '*  who  has  not  some  hardship  to  submit. 

From  wnat  I  heard  from  the  farm  servants  away 
from  Dirleton  school-house,  and  from  the  statements 
of  their  wages,  conditions  of  engagement,  Ac,  obtained 
from  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  disputed 
at  our  public  meetings,  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that, 
except  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  who  would  rather  carry 
golf  clubs  than  follow  the  plough,  there  U  neither  ill- 
feeling  towards  their  employers,  nor  cause  for  it. 

All  over  the  Lothians  farmers  described  their  men  as 
**  decent  honest  fellows,"  and  although  the  men  are  not 
given  to  adulation,  there  is  much  meaning  in  the 
language  so  often  spoken  to  me,  **  We  have  nae  fault  to 
the  master.* '  One  h  ind  described  h  is  master  as  *  *  A  hard 
man,  but  fair." 

On  many  l\rge  farms  the  master  has  very  little 
direct  contact  with  the  men.  His  orders  are  given  to 
the  steward  or  grieve,  and  the  work  is  arranged  by  that 
functionary.  His  jxjsitiou  becomes  a  most  important 
and  responsible  one,  so  much  so,  that  among  th^ 
labourers  the  character  of  a  farm  is  frequently  described 
not  by  allusion  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  steward. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  fact  of  a 
farmer  not  interfering  between  the  steward  and  the 
men  means  that  he  takes  no  interest  in  the  comforts 
and  prosperity  of-  his  men.  Far  from  it.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  steward,  and  because  it  has  always  been 
the  custom,  Lothian  farmers  do  not  often  speak  to  the 
men  on  businos  matters.  The  work  for  each  day  is 
discussed  and  settled  by  master  and  steward  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  remains  with  the  steward,  who,  having 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  ploughmen  himself,  thoroughly 
understands  the  handling  of  men  and  horses,  to  see 
that  it  is  done  with  despatch  and  economy. 

But  for  all  that,  farmers  are  attached  to  their 
labourers,  and  ic  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  them  that 
80  many  keep  wandering  about  from  place  to  plac^.  I 
heard  of  many  little  acts  of  kindness  by  the  masters 
and  their  wives,  such  as  visiting  those  who  are  sick, 
taking  beef  tea  or  soup  or  jelly  or  port  wine  down  to 
their  cottages,  reading  to  them  or  sitting  by  their  bed- 
sides ;  and  these  little  kindnesses  are  not  forgotten. 

There  are,  of  course,  bad  servants  as  well  as  good, 
and  when  a  master  is  unlucky  enough  to  be  saddled 
with  two  or  three  idlers,  his  temper  is  apt  to  give  v^ay 
at  times  and  his  manner  co  l>ecome  harsh  and  hard. 
But.  it  was  frequently  observed  by  employers  that  the 
general  run  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Lothians 
were  first  class  men,  and  that  the  proportion  of  bad 
men  to  good  was  exceptionally  small.  Many  com- 
plained that  were  they  to  look  back  thirty  years  ago, 
the  labourer  used  to  be  a  more  obliging  man  than  now, 
more  ready  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  good  turn 
to  his  master,  less  particular  about  working  extra  time, 
and  altogether  more  interested  in,  and  anxious  for.  his 
master's  prosperity.  While  deploi-ing  tl»is  and  wishing 
that  it  were  otherwise,  the  farmer  distinctly  sees  that 
since  1860  the  world  is  33  years  older,  and  the  position 
of  the  labourer  altered  in  many  respects.  It  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  he  is  reconciled  to  the  constant  Sittings, 
for  neither  cause  nor  reason,  so  common  now,  but  he  is 
resigued  to  what  he  has  no  power  to  prevent. 

Nor  must  we  interpret  this  periodical  changiiiuf  of 
situations  as  implying  bad  feeling  between  the  servants 
wlio  leave  and  the  mastcre  wlio  are  left.  On  Mr. 
Ainslie's  farms  (ste  Appendix  B.  V.)  there  are  both  men 
and  women  who  have  spent  tho  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  his  service,  and  who  in  all  likelihood  will 
never  change ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  among 
his  hinds  others  who  will  tire  of  Dodridge  and  that 
part  of  the  country  in  a  year  or  two.  They  will,  I 
doubt  not,  leave  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both  Mr. 
Ainslie  .ind  his  stewards,  and  with  nothing  but  good  to 
say  of  the  treatment  they  have  received.  Frequent 
flitting  has  seldom  anything  to  do  with  the  relations 
between  the  farmer  and  his  men.  Ic  is  a  habit;  a 
fashion  which  has  a  sort  of  fascination  for  some,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  tho  masters  have  tho  forbearance  to 
tolerate  it. 

r  2 
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ROYAli  COMMISSION  ON   LABOUR 


B.— II.  I  heard  a  few  complainfcs  from  labonrers  about  the 

BiTBOHAVD  ^o°8^*^  "*  *^^^^  hours  of  work.  Now  I  find  that 
U ADDING-  }ilthmigh  tho  Lothian  hind  undoubtedly  docs  work 
^*-  longer  in  the  fields  than  his  confrhre  in  Fife,  his  daily 
hours  of  work  and  attendance  are  in  the  aggregate 
shorter.  He  has  nothing  to  do  before  yoking  time 
esc3pt  to  clean  out  his  stalls,  groom  and  feed  bis 
horses,  and  g?t  his  own  breakfast.  The  Fife  hind  is  in 
stable  two  hours  before  yoking  time  in  summer,  the 
Lothian  hind  ono  hour  only.  In  winter  tho  Fife  hind 
conies  at  seven  and  does  a  variety  of  odd  jobs  before  day- 
light, the  Lothian  man  has  only  his  horses  to  attend 
to.  Again,  tho  eight  o'clock  hour  is  less  of  :i  grievance 
hero,  and  hinds  were  not  unwilling  to  admit  tuut  their 
masters  had  done  everything  to  relievo  them  of  un- 
neccss.iry  hardships  a:»d  cxcJssiva  hours  of  labour. 

When  ono  pu's  summer  and  winter  together  and 
contrasts  the  hours  of  actuul  work  with  those  of  olher 
opeiativcs,  I  cannot  see  th;it  the  agricultural  labourer 
can  make  out  any  case  of  overwork.  In  the  Lothiuns 
the  ploaghm\u  is  a  ploughman,  and  no  master 
endeavours  to  convert  Lim  into  a  cleaner  out  of  cow- 
byres  or  such  like  thii;gs  simp!j  to  fill  up  the  time 
before  daybreak.  The  few  mutttrings  I  heard  about 
long  hours  were  directed  generally  towards  the  popular 
scntiuient  of  **  e  ght  hours  work,  eight  hours  pla}', 
eight  hours  sleep,  and  eight  ^hillings  a  c!ay  "  ;  and  the 
tho  men  who  brought  the  subject  forward  would  pro- 
bably suggest  afuithor  p»ring  down  of  an  eight  hour:j* 
day  if  tho  opportunity  were  afforded  to  them. 

Ini  the  absence  of  the  fai*m  kitchen  system,  that 
fertile  cau^c  of  dispute,  tlie  (ina'it\'  of  the  fot>d  does  not 
occur.  Opinions  may  at  times  ditfer  about  the  fitness  of 
the  weather  for  working  out-of-doors,  but  that  has 
mostly  to  do  with  the  steward,  whose  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  are  safe  rules  to  ao  by,  and  it  is  right 
to  say  that  seldom  was  a  syllable  said  against  the 
justice  or  fair  play  of  farm  stewards. 

Next  to  the  kindly  expressions  used  by  farmers  and 
labourers  when  speaking  of  one  another,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  friendly  relations,  which  do  I  believe 
exist,  will  be  found  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
of  desertion  or  breaches  of  engigement.  Cases  do 
occur  of  labourers  engaging  to  one  farmer  and  ultimately 
going  to  another,  but  never  in  a  dishonourable 
way.  Several  gentlemen  described  to  me  what  had 
taken  place  with  themselves,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Ainslie's  words : — 

•*  Such  cases  are  rare.  I  have  suffered  no  in- 
"  convenience,  as  the  men  give  ample  notice."  Mr.  A. 
was  speaking  only  for  himself,  but  his  experience  is 
similar  in  this  matter  to  that  of  others. 

I  heard  no  complaints  from  the  labourers  about  the 
hardness  of  the  work  which  fell  to  them. 

Now  that  machinery  and  horse  power  are  adapted  to 
almost  everything  done  on  a  farm,  the  physical  strfngih 
and  endurance  of  the  employee  are  not  severely  taxed. 
Take  potato  harvest  for  example.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  *•  diggers  '*  the  crop  was  ploughed  out,  and 
the  gatherers  had  to  sift  the  tubers  out  of  the  clay  or 
unbroken  furrow  slice* ;  now  the  rotating  fork  of  the 
implement  does  it,  and  the  tubers  after  striking  the 
screen  are  left  on  the  surface  and  in  long  regular  lines. 
On  many  farms  artificial  manures  and  corn  are  sowed 
by  macniues;  harvesting  implements  have  entirely 
superseded  the  scythe  and  sickle ;  and  at  all  times  of 
the  vear  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  has  lighter 
work  than  he  had  in  the  past. 

On  the  subject  of  holidays,  the  wishes  of  the  labourers 
are  most  reasonable.  The  only  suggestion  made  at  our 
meetings  was  that  it  would  be  fair  to  the  men  if,  since 
the  abolition  of  fast  days,  the  number  of  set  holidays 
were  increased.  At  present  there  are  two  on  which  the 
labourers  calculate,  and  for  which  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  friends.  Instead  of  having  to  trust  to  the 
generosity  and  convenience  of  their  employers  for  *'  odd 
days  now  and  again  when  they  can  be  spared,"  it  was 
iiUggested  at  my  East  Bams  meeting  that  a  number  of 
statutory  holidays  corresponding  to  those  once  known 
as  ''fast  days"  should  be  established  and  recognised 
by  law.  In  fair  play  to  both  parties  and  in  their 
mutual  interest,  I  feel  the  proposal  to  be  right  and 
proper.  When  the  dates  of  holidays  are  known  for 
certain,  friends  and  relations  can  arrange  to  visit  one 
another,  and  young  men  can  organise  football  or  cricket 


•  I'Qtato  digKers  are  not  in  general  use  in  Dunbar  district. 


matches  beforehand.    But  when  ono  farmer  lets  his        Tn 
people  go  away  to-day  and  his  neighbour  gives  a  day     '*£!J°^ 
a  fortnight  hence,  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no    LaBootn. 
opportunity  for  co-operation  among  the  servants  towards        — 
healthy  and  innocent  recreation,  and  the  end  of  it  is 
that  they  kill  time  by  going  into  town,  where  public- 
houses  offer  temptations  which  some  cannot  altogether 
resist.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  set  holidays  would  be  uo  disadvantage  in  the 
long  run  to  the  larmer,  and  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  present  system  to  the  labourers. 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  the  labourers 
c  >m plain  or  the  decre:ise  of  tilled  land  and  the  reduction 
in  demand  ibr  labourers.  The  matter  was  mentioned  in 
the  Lothians,  but  nut  so  much  a"?  a  hardship  on  the 
men  as  a  thing  to  he  deplored,  yet  unavoidable  in  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture.  During  my  sojourn 
in  East  Lothian  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  paid  o.'!' 
some  twelve  servants  who  had  worked  there  for  many 
yenry,  and  the  expressions  used  by  the  labourers  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  d:iys  afrerwards  were  decidedly  un- 
complimentary to  the  gentleman  in  question,  but  with 
this  singh;  exception  1  ould  not  detcot  any  general 
ill-will  lo  farmei's  who  had  cut  down  their  working 
expenses.  1  will  nut  g)  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  change 
m-eis  with  tlicir  open  approval,  lor  tho  selected 
labourers  whom  I  met  in  the  manse  at  Whittingbame 
obierved  that  they  could  not  see  how  a  farmer  was 
going  to  benefit  by  half- working  his  land  and  growing 
weeds  instead  of  legitimate  crops,  or  what  advantage 
there  >^as  in  letting  land  lie  in  grass  after  it  was  worn 
out  and  producing  nothing  but  **  windle  straws."  How- 
ever, 1  am  bound  to  say  ihat  had  it  not  b3cn  that  1  led 
up  to  the  subject  with  tha  view  of  hearing  their  opinion, 
1  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  alluded  to  at  all. 
It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  practical  man,  that  there  is 
a  point  below  which  the  labour  on  land  ran^t  not,  if 
profitable  crops  are  to  be  growu,  be  reduced,  but  1  am 
not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  labourer  is  a 
competent  judge  of  where  that  point  lies. 

There  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  ready  admission 
by  the  labourers  that  prices  of  farm  produce  are  de- 
plorably low,  but  against  that  they  put  the  reductiun  of 
rent  which  the  past  few  years  have  brought  about.  One 
very  important  feature  of  the  position  they  appear  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of,  and  for  their  ignorance  no  one  can 
blame  them,  they  do  not  understand  how  short  is  the 
distance  that  a  reduction  of  rent  per  acre  goes  towards 
meeting  the  depreciation  of  the  selling  value  of  the 
produce  of  that  acre. 

From  numerous  inquiries  made  on  the  subject  in  the 
Lothians,  I  find  that  the  income  of  an  arable  farm  in 
this  district  has  suflered  to  the  extent  of  21.  at  least  per 
acre  since  1873,  and  that  wages  have  gone  up  close  to 
20  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  The  labourer  does 
not  go  deep  enouga  into  the  matter ;  if  he  did,  his  oyes 
would  soon  be  opened  to  tho  mistake  of  supposing  that  a 
reduction  of  root  amounting  to  from  10«.  to  20».  per 
acre,  was  sufficient  to  enable  farmers  to  carry  on  with- 
out loi-s,  at  anything  like  present  prices.  Labourers 
make  out  that  the  farmer  is  not  bO  badly  ofi*  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  and  that  he  is  not  making  the  best  use 
of  his  land  by  gprudging  labour  upon  it.  And  still  there 
are  some  suspicions  of  the  true  position  about ;  for  when 
I  asked  a  few  men  whether  they  would  approve  of  being 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  profits  shown  oy  the  farmers* 
books,  or  with  relation  to  the  Fiars  prices  for  East  and 
Mid  Lothian,  the  answer  was  not  long  withheld.  '*  Na, 
'*  na,  naething  o'  that  kind,  we'll  jubt  gang  on  as  we 
*'  are."  Nobody  can  blame  them  for  studying  their 
pwn  interests,  and  viewing  the  present  position  from 
their  own  standpoint,  bo  long  as  they  continue  by  their 
every -day  behaviour,  and  work  to  merit  their  masters' 
confidence  and  trust,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
bruise  by  uniust  insinuations  and  unfair  agitation,  the 
already  sorely  hit  tenant  and  landlord. 

The  former  I  am  convinced  they  have  done  and  are 
still  doing ;  the  latter  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  be 
guilty  of,  if  let  cdont. 

115.  Befure    leaving  the  question  of  the  relations  Bek**" 
between  employer  and  employed,  some  reference  must  ^^ 
be  made  to  the  female  labourers    and  their  feeling  workers 
towards  their  employers.    As  no  females  attended  my  ^Ijj^ 
public  meetings,  I  had  to  rely  chiefly  upon  information      ^^ 
obtained  in    private    conversation.      The    scarcity  of 
women  workers  in  the  Lothians  is  a  serious  matter  and 
'  as  each  year  sees  it  intensified,  I  was  the  more  anxious 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  their  |)reference  for  other  em- 
ployment.   May  I  treat  the  subject  in  two  ways  ? 
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1.  What  objections  have  females  against  agricnltnral 
employment  ? 

2.  Why  do  they  prefer  employment  other  than  agri- 
cultural ? 

1.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  complaint  of  illtreatment 
or  unfair  usage  made  by  a  field  worker.  They  said, 
that  when  it  was  not  fit  weather  to  work  out,  they  got 
jobs  about  the  barn  or  somewhere  under  cover ;  that 
sometimes  they  might  be  caught  in  a  shower  when  in 
the  field,  and  if  uncomfortably  wet,  the  steward  did  not 
object  to  their  going  home  for  a  time,  or  even  for  a  day. 
They  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  their  masters.  They 
mentioned  the  fact  of  **  harvest  homes  **  and  dances  in 
the  barns  at  special  times,  sometimes  throwing  in  such 
little  observations  as  '*  the  master's  fond  o'  a  reel  him« 
**  sel  "  or  **  he's  awful  gude  aboot  kirns,  he  gies  us  ane 
••  maist  every  year."  Any  one  can  see  that  a  **  kim  '* 
goes  a  long  way  with  a  Lothian  lass.  She  looks  forward 
to  it,  enjoys  it  thoroughly  when  it  takes  place,  and  is 
grateful  to  the  master  who  supplies  the  sinews  of  war. 

Women  fall  out  among  themselves  frequently,  and 
take  spells  of  "  no*  speaking  to  one  another,"  but  so  far 
as  their  feelings  towards  their  employers  are  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  way  thev  spoke  to  me. 
If  they  had  a  fault  to  find  it  was  that  **  he  dinna  come 
**  enough  aboot  us."  Of  course  some  farmers  are 
greater  favourites  than  others.  He  who  chats  for  a  few 
minutes  now  and  again  with  his  workers,  cracks  a  little 
joke  with  them  or  better  still,  takes  oft  his  coat,  buckles 
up  his  sleeves  and  does  an  hour's  work  along  side  them, 
is  sure  to  be  a  favourite.  When  a  girl  leaves  such  a 
master's  service  to  go  to  other  employment,  it  is  not 
because  she  bears  any  ill-feeling,  but  simply  because 
she's  "  inclined  for  house  work  and  tired  of  the  fields." 

Farmers  make  it  a  rule  to  avoid  '*  blowing  up ". 
their  workers,  and  never  do  it  unless  under  severe  pro- 
vocation. The  occasion  cannot  often  arise,  for  the 
steward  or  woman  steward  is  almost  always  along  with 
the  women,  seeing  that  they  work  steadily,  and  helping 
the  younger  ones  to  keep  up  with  the  others. 

The  objections  to  farm  labour  are  that  the  work  is 
rough  and  dirty  in  contrast  with  that  of  women  in 
domestic  service  or  factories,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  a  woman's  wage  of  Be.  or  98,  a  week,  to  induce  a 
person  who  can  get  away  to  remain  on  the  laud. 

Mrs.  Young,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Davidson's  hind  at  Win- 
tcrfield,  stated  that  she  has  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  once  worked  in  the  fields.  Two  have  gone  to 
town  service.  The  third  stays  on  the  farm  against  her 
will,  but  because  in  the  event  of  her  mother  turning  sick 
or  getting  into  failing  health,  she  would  have  to  keep 
house  and  look  after  her  father.  Mrs.  Young  added  that 
"  it  was  hard  on  the  girl,  for  she  could  get  201.  a  year 
"  and  her  board  as  a  house  servant,  and  get  a  womanlike 
"  Jo^»  j^st  as  well  as  -her  two  sisters."  I  believe  Mrs. 
Young  stated  the  objection  to  outdoor  labour  for  women. 
It  is  not  a  "  womanlike  "  job  at  all  times.  Some  kinds 
of  work  are  well  enough;  bam  work,  hay -making,  har- 
vest, and  even  potato  dressing  and  turnip  singling  are 
not  iU  suited  to  females,  but  when  it  comes  to  loading 
dung,  spreading  it,  topping  and  tailing  turnips  in 
winter,  these  are  disliked  and  altogether  objected  to. 
Moreover,  for  doing  these  dirty,  cold,  unwomanlike  jobs 
a  woman  is  not  paid  in  fair  proportion  to  a  man.  At 
many  branches  of  farm  labour,  a  good  girl  will  do  more 
than  an  average  man,  yet  she  has  to  be  content  with 
half  his  wages.  No  doubt  women's  wages  have  doubled 
within  the  last  40  years,  but  the  fact  remains  that  often 
when  working  side  by  side  with  the  orra  men  and  hinds 
she  is  doing  as  much  as  a  man,  and  yet  only  getting  half 
a  man's  wage. 

At  three  of  my  labourers'  meetings  I  was  informed 
that  if  farmers  would  only  raise  workers'  wages  to  11«. 
or  12«.  a  week,  there  would  be  fewer  women  going  from 
the  land.  I  quite  see  the  force  of  it ;  and  I  would  add, 
if  farmers  would  endeavour  to  arrange  that  their 
workers  should  have  such  things  as  turnip  singling  and 
topping  and  tailing  by  the  acre  at  standard  prices,  there 
would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  wages. 
It  hardly  seems  fair  that  men  should  b3  paid  at  the  rate 
of  78.  6d.  per  acre  for  turnip  singling  and  pulling  either 
by  the  day's  wage  or  on  contract,  when  women  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  more  than  4*.  Qd,  or  ^s.  for  the 
same  quantity  and  as  good  (if  not  better)  quality  of 
work.  This  is  done  regularly,  however,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  women  tire  of  employment  wherein 
such  a  severe  tax  is  levied  upon  their  gender  and  so 


little  regard  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  work  they  turn 
out. 

Now,  while  I  believe  that  some  ^ualising  of  wages 
in  such  branches  of  farm  labour  as  1  have  referred  to 
would  to  a  certain  extent  stem  the  flow  of  women  from 
the  country  to  the  town,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
it  would  stop  (or  anything  like  stop)  it  altogether. 
At  the  present  rate  of  migration  farmers  will  soon  be  at 
their  wits'  ends  for  workers,  but  if  by  any  chance  migra- 
tion were  totally  suspended,  an  oversupply  of  women 
workers  would  gradually  ensue,  rural  congestion  would 
follow,  and  a  new  evil  arise  more  serious  in  all  respects 
than  that  which  farmers  are  now  face  to  face  with.  An 
increase  in  women's  earnings  of  2«.  or  3«.  per  week 
would  keep  enough  from  towns  to  supply  the  farmers' 
wants  ;  but  the  better  educated  aucl  high-class  girls 
would  not  alter  their  minds  as  to  the  unwomanlike  char- 
acter of  field  work,  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to  it 
one  whit  the  more. 

116.  With  regard  to  the  particular  question  of  sin- 
gling and  topping  and  tailing  turnips,  I  think  the  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  closer  examination. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  three  women  will  single 
an  acre  in  a  full  day.  As  each  woman  gets  Is.  4d,  to 
l8.  6(2.  a  day,  the  cost  per  acre  is  48.  to  48,  6d.  An  acre 
done  by  three  men  at  Ss.  a  day  costs  9«. 

Topping  and  tailing  costs  practically  the  sam  Now 
each  woman  on  a  Lothian  farm  singles  from  10  to  12 
acres  in  the  year.  If  steps  were  taken  to  give  a  special 
equalising  wage  for  this  operation,  or  at  least  such  an 
increase  as  would  do  away  with  the  gross  inequality 
and  unfairness  of  the  present  system  ;  if,  say  a  honu9 
or  extra  wage  o^  2«.  6d.  an  acre  were  given  to  women 
for  every  acre  singled  by  them  apart  from  the  men,  each 
worker  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  12  half-crowns, 
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The  principle  thus  explained  could  be  extended  to 
other  branches  of  work  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the 
inability  of  a  woman  to  undertake  certain  branches  of 
labour  was  not  lost  sight  of,  nevertheless  her  true  value 
for  other  operations  would  be  duly  recognised. 

These  are,  I  admit,  strange  times  to  be  recommend- 
ing bonuses  or  increase  of  wages,  and  I  am  too  well 
aware  of  the  farmer's  difficulties  to  wish  to  swell  his 
already  heavy  labour  bills,  but  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  female  migration  from  the 
Lothians  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  regular 
work  of  the  farm  will  have  to  be  done  entirely  by  men 
at  men's  wages.  I  have  confidence  in  the  foresight 
ani  intelligence  of  the  Lothian  tenant  farmers,  and 
although  this  suggestion  of  a  bonus  for  certain  classes  of 
work  was  not  discussed  between  us,  1  am  sure  that  had 
it  been  the  force  of  it  as  ofi*ering  a  probable  and  practi- 
cal solution  to  the  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  women 
labourers  would  have  been  readily  admitted. 

2.  Women  prefer  other  employment  because  they 
are  better  paid ;  they  see  more  society,  they  have  less 
drudgery,  less  exposure,  later  hours  m  the  morning, 
their  matrimonial  prospects  are  improved.  To  sum- 
inarise — the  whole  surroundings  of  town  life  or  domestic 
service  are  congenial,  those  of  agricultural  labour  are 
not. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  idea  of  even  a  short  railway 
journey  or  the  anticipation  of  entering  service  diff'erent 
to  what  she  had  been  brought  up  to,  was  a  perfect  night- 
mare to  a  Sootch  country  girl.  To  watch  their  beha- 
viour at  a  railway  station  or  in  a  third  class  compart- 
ment longag ),  it  looked  as  if,  anticipating  some  fright- 
ful and  probable  catastrophe,  they  lost  all  control  of 
their  iiervou.^  system.  They  would  clutch  their  band- 
boxes and  little  handles,  often  keeping  them  piled  up 
in  their  laps  as  if  every  occupant  of  a  third  class  car- 
riage were  a  thief  and  the  ticket  collector  the  prince  of 
devils.  In  a  modified  form  the  same  behaviour  may 
still  be  observed  among  the  older  females  of  agricul- 
tural classes.  Bat  the  rising  generation  of  to-day  are 
in  this  matter  made  of  very  different  stuff.  With  no 
more  fuss  than  30  years  ago  would  have  been  made  over 
a  ride  from  Dunbar  to  Innenfiok,  a  young  woman  will 
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hand  over  her  **  kist "  (anglio^  ohest  or  box  of  clothes)  to 
the  porter,  get  her  ticket  for  Glasgow,  ]mll  on  her 
gloves,  laugh  and  talk  with  her  parents  or  comrades, 
jump  into  ihe  train,. pay  her  adieus,  wave  her  handker- 
chief, sit  down  oblivions  to  bandbox  and  unencumbered 
with  bundles,  and  thank  the  stars  that  she  is  at  last 
leaving  the  unwomanly  job  for  domestic  service  and 
town  society.  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and,  so  far 
as  the  aspirations  of  many  a  country  girl  are  concerned, 
all  things  have  become  new. 

117.  Between  those  responsible  servants,  Bhe])bei-da 
and  farm  stewards,  and  their  masters,  the  mos-t  friendly 
and  cordial  feelings  exist.  They  arc  treated  as  confi- 
dants, consulted  upon  most  things,  conferred  with  every 
day,  and  by  many  farmers  interviewed  every  evening. 

As  fk  class,  both  may  be  described  (I  am  giving  the 
opinion  of  Lothian  farmers;  as  active,  pushing,  consci- 
entious, intelligpnt,  and  experienced  men,  who  have 
made  their  employers*  afi^airtr  truly  their  own  and  who 
spare  not  time  and  grudge  not  trouble  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  masteis*  interests. 

118.  The  abolition  of  the  bondage  system  in  the 
Lothians  has  I  believe  done  much  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed.  The  increnso 
in  the  number  and  improvement  in  the  character  of 
labourers'  cottages,  the  gradual  but  decided  migration 
of  women  from  country  to  townn,  and  the  extinction  or 
dying  out  of  l)ondage  service  seem  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous. Bondagers  were  common  in  East  Lo- 
thian between  1850  and  18(10,  the  system  still  limbered 
on  up  to  1875,  but  since  then  it  has  disappeared. 


IX. — The  General  Condition  of  tub  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

119.  The  present  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  of 
this  district  can  best  be  examined  and  described,  by  ob- 
serving in  the  first  place  what  he  gets  and  in  the  second 
place  what  he  spenas.  The  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  present  must  also  be  contested  with  those  of 
byegone  years,  in  order  to  discover  what  pr4)gre8s  he 
has  made,  and  to  what  extent  (if  any)  and  in  what  way 
(if  any)  he  had  benefited  by  the  etflux  of  time  and  the 
onward  movement  of  civilisation.  The  opportunities 
for  gathering  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  farm  labourer,  were  pecu- 
liarly numerous  and  favourable  to  me  in  the  position 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  co  npeting  industries 
and  unsettling  influences,  the  excellent  feeling  between 
employer  and  employed,  the  generous  rece])tion  and  kind 
asstBtance  aff'orded  to  your  AssistantCommissioner  on  all 
sides,  the  ready  access  to  books  and  e\])erience  in  land- 
lord's mansions,  agents'  offices,  farmers'  dining  rooms, 
andi  labourers*  kitchens — favours  for  wh^'ch  I  am  deeply 
grateful — all  these  combined,  have,  1  think,  enabled  me 
to  take  a  compi-ehensive  view  of,  and  I  hope,  form  a  rea- 
sonable opinion  upon  the  life,  the  circumstances,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  man  in  these  parts. 

It  is  just  as  trne  of  the  farm  labourer  as  it  is  of  any 
other  son  of  Adam's  itice,  that  the  laying  by  of  a  com- 
petency for  old  age  and  failing  strength,  or  the  putting 
together  of  a  fortune  bo  it  great  or  small  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  to  remain  behind  when  we  are  taken 
away,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amoun'  of 
money  brought  in  as  upon  the  care  taken  of  it  once  .t  is 
in.  Some  men  have,  without  the  shadow  of  a  d'>ubt, 
more  home  comforts,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  more 
general  comfort,  and  aro  less  complicaied  a? id  woiried 
with  debt  and  difficulty,  on  a  small  income,  than  others, 
their  neighbours,  their  every-day  companious,  whoso 
scources  of  livelihood  be  considerably  larger. 

The  farm  labourer  is  like  other  men  in  so  far  that  he 
cannot  both  "  have  his  cako  and  eat  it,"  he  cannot  both 
spend  his  income  and  save  money.  Everything  depends 
on  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the  best  use  to  which  his 
wages  may  b3  ])ut. 

One  plouglmian  may  argue  that  as  his  sons  are  at 
constant  work  and  his  daughters  in  service,  he  need 
not  bother  saving  money,  for  they  are  well  enough  off 
to  support  him  and  his  wife  if  spared  to  see  a  decrepit 
old  age  when  that  time  comes.  Another  may  feel  that 
to  save  what  he  can  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  parent, 
and  no  matter  how  cosily  settled  the  children  of  that 
man  be,  it  will  be  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  lay  past  two 
or  three  phillings  every  week  *'  for  the  bairns."  Some 
arc  spendthrifts  from  their  youth  upwards.  Others  are 
mi'crj  by  nature.  Some  would  like  to  pave  but  have 
not  tho  gilt.    Others  derive  satisfaction  from  sending 


ihe  money  flying  as  they  get  it,  regardless  of  conso- 
quences.  Some  feel  debt  to  bo  a  hideous  burden,  others 
look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  life.  In 
some  cases  the  best  laid  plans  of  prudence  and  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  are  defeated  by  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  wife,  and  vice  versa. 

All  these  phases  of  human  nature  find  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the 
Lothians.  And  in  treating  of  his  condition  and  circum- 
stances, we  must  recollect  that  our  views  of  prosperity 
may  not  at  all  coincide  with  his.  In  the  upper  grades 
of  society,  the  person  who  is  believed  to  be  increasing 
his  wordly  goods  or  adding  to  his  investments  is  pointed 
out  as  a  man  "doing  well,"  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
loboomr.  attaches  the  same  meaning  to  tho  phrase. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  bdieve  that  in  by  far 
tho  majority  or  cases,  the  agricultural  labourer,  male 
and  female,  confines  his  ideas  of  **  doing  well  '*  to  the 
food  he  eats  and  the  raiment  he  puts  on. 

We  oocordingly  find  that  as  a  general  rule  th^re  aru 
few  examples  of  fann  labourers  saving  money  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  thoy  do  not  try  to  do  it. 

In  the  olden  times  people  lived  and  enjoyed  the  best 
of  health  on  wages  52  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  pre- 
sent times.  They  got  their  meal  and  corn  and  milk. 
They  livtd  according  to  their  means,  and  diFContent 
was  no  more  prevalent  then  than  now.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  even  able  1o  save  money  if  they  cared  to, 
but  whether  that  be  or  no,  does  not  seriously  affect 
the  argument.  Gradually  the  old  fashions  changed, 
wages  rose  steadily,  tastes  altered,  and  the  laws  of 
propriety  demanded  row  departure.^,  and  ko,  while  the 
income  of  the  labourer  increased,  in  like  manner  did 
his  views  on  what  was  necessary  for  comfort  and  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  position  expand.  The 
farm  labourer  of  to-day  in  many  a  Lothian  cottage 
lives  as  well  and  dresses  as  well  as  the  farmer  did  50 
years  ago. 

I  take  it  that  the  very  fact  of  a  labourer's  living 
better  and  dressing  better  is  a  sure  indication  of  an 
improved  condition,  even  although  there  be  no  greater 
accumulation  of  money,  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  numerous  ways  in  which  floating  with 
the  current  of  time  and  progress,  improvement  has 
stamped  itself  on  his  daily  lif(;  and  circumstance?. 

120.  Wages  and  eimings. — As  ehown  in  paragraph  48 
the  total  value  of  a  hind  s  wages  and  eai  nings  (house 
and  all  perquisites  included)  have  immensely  increased. 
Payment  in  kind  has  given  place  to  money,  thepui- 
chasing  power  of  which  has  also  increased.  Contrast 
1892  \^ith  1867,  a  period  of  25  years,  and  we  find 
that— 

In  1867  (par.  44)  a  hind's  earnings  were 
42Z.  7s.,  of  which  14/.  was  money. 

In  1892,  5n.,  of  which  40?.  at  least  was 
money. 

Increase  ^7.  13«.,  oqual  to  20  per  cent. 

121.  Now  tako  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  it 
is  seen  in  the  prica  of  oatmeal. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  millers,  of  Dalkeith,  have  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  selling  prices  of  oatmeal  from 
1840  to  1893,  and  their  figuies  aro  embodied  in  the 
table  of  Fiars  prices  at  App.  A.  VIII.  Tlio  average 
price  of  oatmeal  from  1863  to  1807  was  36«.  per  load. 
From  18S8  to  1892  it  was  32«.  per  load.  Decrease,  4». 
per  load,  equal  to  11  per  cent. 

By  figures  obtained  from  a  large  general  merchant 
in  St.  Andrew's  for  Fife  report,  it  was  proved  that  gro- 
ceries, bread,  flour,  Ac,  had  fallen  in  value  20  per  cent, 
within  the  last  20  years.  Butcher's  meat  is  certainly 
down  10  per  cent.  I  think  we  may  eafely  say  that 
articles  ot  food  aro  at  least  to  be  had  at  15  per  cent, 
reduction  all  round  from  the  prices  of  25  years  ago. 
Putting  these  two  facts,  increase  in  wages  and  decrease 
in  prices  of  food,  together,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  i)lace  in  the  finances  of 
the  farm  labourer. 

In  some  parishes  a  slight  standstill  in  the  rise  of 
wages  did  occur  about  six  years  ago,  but  it  proved  tem- 
porary in  character  and  soon  gave  way  to  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

122.  Nor  has  the  increase  of  wages  been  accompanied 
by  any  detriment  to  the  labourer.  His  wage  is  still  up- 
standing in  character.  He  is  still  i  aid,  sick  or  well, 
wet  or  dry,  at  home  or  abroad. 

123.  In  one  matter  (a  minor  one  I  admit,  stiU  every- 
thing must  be  considered)  the  system  of  payment  now 
customary,  is  to  thotencfit  of  the  labourer.  Instead  of 
gctiing  his  money   'jucc  every   six  months  or  year  as 
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formerlj,  ho  now  draws  piy  evciy  week,  fortnight  or 
month.  He  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  on  the 
money,  and  be  is  in  a  position  to  bu}  **  cash  down  " 
instead  of  running  accounts  and  paying  credit  prices. 

124.  On  account  of  the  keen  competition  among  mer- 
chants, gi'ucers,  bakers,  and  butchers,  the  labourer's 
wife  has  now  no  noed  to  trudge  away  to  town,  bringing 
her  burden  horn 3  in  her  basket.  Those  days  are  gone. 
Vans  and  carts  go  regularly  on  set  days  from  farm  to 
farm,  supplying  at  reasonable  prices  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  although  the  system  is  pernicious  to  some 
whose  powers  of  83lf-denial  are  regrettably  weak,  still 
it  had  its  advantages  to  such  as  are  possessed  of  self- 
control  and  prudence. 

125.  More  than  ever  is  it  the  case  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  labourer  will  find  a  field  of  regular 
and  constant  employment  on  the  farm  to  which  their 
father  is  attached.  In  the  eyes  of  the  farmer,  a  large 
family  able  and  willing  to  work  is  a  decided  attraction. 
The  possession  of  such,  especially  if  the  majority  are 
women,  is  equal  to  a  direct  increase  of  wage  to  the 
parent  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  every  opportunity 
and  no  small  inducement  for  parents  and  children  to 
continue  an  unljroken  circle,  keeping  up  those  ties  of 
friendship  and  bonds  of  kindred  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  happy  and  peaceful  homes. 

As  the  sons  grow  up,  they  can  marry,  safe  in  the 
assurance  that  if  they  have  found  favour  with  their 
employer  by  good  behaviour  and  steady  work,  a  com- 
fortable cottage  with  the  perquisites  attached  to  its 
occupation,  will  bo  handed  over  to  them.  Masters  are 
delighted  to  see  families  settling  down  around  them, 
and  decided  preference  is  always  given  to  a  **  ken'd  " 
(familiar)  face. 

126.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  grcjat  improvement  in 
housing.  When  the  cottages  of  present  times  are 
examined,  both  outside  and  in,  **  but  and  ben,"  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  and  contrasted  with  the  sheds  of 
ancient  days  {see  par.  94),  or  the  dirty  hovels  of  many 
a  mining  village  or  town  alley,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  farm  servant  of  to-day  has  a  deal  the  best  of 
it.  Of  late  years  the  building  of  labourers'  cottages 
has  become  a  perfect  craze  among  our  Lothian  proprie- 
tors. Almost,  would  one  suspect  rivalry  among  the 
lairds  and  their  factors.  Cottages,  such  as  have  re- 
cently been  built  at  Pinkerton  (Frazer's),  Halls,  Fen  ton- 
barns,  and  on  the  Whitlinghame  and  Saltoun  estates, 
are  enough  to  entice  many  a  town's  artisan  to  rural 
life.  The  advantages  of  such  comfortiible  and  con- 
venient houses  are  patent  to  everyone,  and  the  labourer, 
sitting  as  he  does,  rent  free,  is  simply  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  cream  off  the  landlords*  and  tenants'  basin. 

The  presence  of  many  of  these  fine  cottages  may,  I 
believe,  bo  attributed  to  an  endeavour,  philanthropic 
in  a  manner,  made  by  the  proprietors  within  recent 
years  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  morally  and  physically.  The  bolt  cannot  have 
missed  the  mark.  And  the  labourers  show  by  their 
behaviour  that  they  appreciate  the  improvement.  The 
large  proportion  of  labourers'  cottages  are  nicely  kept 
and  substantially  furnished.  *'  Dirt  that  breeds  disease  ** 
has  given  way  to  cleanliness.  The  air  of  the  bed- 
room is  sweet  and  pure.  The  amelioration  in  physical 
conditions  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
amendment  in  the  moral  tone  of  our  rural  population. 
Their  habits  are  improved,  their  ideas  of  decency  and 
propriety  considerably  reGned. 

Surely,  the  constraint  and  discipline  placed  upon  the 
young  man  living  in  his  parents'  well-ordered  and 
comfortable  house,  is  better  calculated  to  qualify  him 
for  afterlife  than  the  rowdy  associations  and  low 
amusements  of  an  unwholesome  bothy. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  improvement  of 
cottage  accommodation,  it  was  stated  to  me  by  several 
parties  that  married  women  work  less  out  of  doors  than 
in  the  days  when,  to  have  a  cloan  and  tidy  house  was 
not  considered  one  of  a  wife's  chief  duties.  Instead  of 
forming  one  of  a  gang  of  turnip  shawers,  the  hind's 
wife  of  to-day  minds  her  house,  and  when  her  man 
comes  home  at  mid-day  a  good  plate  of  warm  broth 
with  a  slice  or  two  of  mutton  in  it,  and  a  plain  pudding 
to  follow,  awaits  his  arrival.  How  difl^erent  this  to  the 
days  of  brose  and  barley  bannock  ! 

127.  If  the  labourer  ol  the  present  lived,  as  did  the 
labourer  of  30  years  ago,  he  could,  without  trouble,  lay 
by  half  his  wages  every  year.  But  his  whole  manner 
of  living  is  changed.  At  Appendix  C.  II.  there  will  bo 
found  an  example  of  a  married  woman's  household 
expenses.     I    attach    little   or    no    importance  to  it, 


because,  in  the  first  place,  the  various  items  were 
mostly  thought  of  by  myself  and  only  spoken  to  by 
Mrs.  Irvine  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because,  when 
the  figures  were  totted  up  for  the  year  and  a  substantial 
balance  to  profit  revealed,  she  said  that  **  the  thing 
*'  was  nonsense ;  she  couldna  and  never  would  be  able 
*'  to  save  a  pound  note."  However,  such  as  it  is,  you 
will  find  it  as  stated.  An  nnmarried  cattleman  at 
Skateraw  was  also  good  enough  to  venture  on  an 
estimate  of  his  weekly  expenditure,  and  his  figni*e8 
come  after  Mrs.  Irvine's  in  Appendix  0.  III. 

128.  The  diet  of  the  Jjothian  labourer  is  altered  from 
the  days  of  long  ago,  in  that  he  now  has  butcher's  meat 
to  his  dinner,  if  not  every  day,  certainly  five  days  in 
the  week.  Many  kill  and  cure  two  pigs  in  the  year, 
and  they  may  substitute  ham  or  bacon  for  beef  and 
mutton  now  and  again.  But  there  are  plenty  who 
have  beof  or  mutton  for  dinner  and  fried  bacon  for 
supper. 

Porridge  is  the  chief  breakfast  food  where  milk  can 
be  got,  but  I  heard  of  many  houses  where  tea  with 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  jam  has  supplanted  porridge. 
There  are  two  courses  for  dinner,  either  broth  and 
meat,  or  meat  and  pudding.  Herrings,  either  fresh  or 
salt,  are  held  in  great  esteem ;  they  may  be  seen  hanging 
in  a  row  outside  the  door  of  many  a  cottage.  Eggs, 
too,  are  purchased  from  farmers  or  *'  egglers."  Tinned 
meats  I  did  not  hear  much  about ;  if  the  labourer  wants 
meat,  it  must  be  good  and  fresh,  Coffee  and  tea,  cost- 
ing 28.  6d.  to  3s.  per  pound,  are  drunk.  I  met  with  no 
instance  of  beer  or  porter  being  kept  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption, and  if  there  be  whisky  in  the  cupboard  it  is 
produced  on  high-days  and  holidays  only.  Some  good 
housewives  buy  flour  and  bake  scones.  The  barley  and 
peameal  scone  seems  to  have  altogether  disappeared. 
Oatcai<es  are  liked  and  the  art  of  making  them  on  the 
*•  girdle  "  is  well  understood  by  the  labourers*  wives. 

Formerly  the  crockery  and  delf  of  a  hind's  house, 
consisted  of  a  porridge  bowl  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  a  few  cups  and  saucers  of  unpretentious  pattern 
and  not  overburdened  with  handles,  a  thick  strong 
wine  glass,  and  a  brown  earthenware  tea-pot,  possibly 
half  a  dozen  soup  plates.  There  were  always  sufficient 
horn  spoons  (called  "  hornies ")  to  admit  of  a  simul- 
taneous family  attack  on  the  porridge  ;  and  one  gentle- 
man  reminded  me  of  a  custom  which  I  have  myself 
often  seen  in  practice,  where  the  porridge  was  contained 
in  a  large  basin  (or  bicker)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  made  the  common  resort  of  every  **  homie." 
Go  into  a  labourer's  cottage  now  and  the  **  dresser" 
will  be  seen  filled  with  plates  for  three  courses.  The 
cupboard  below  holds  its  pretty  flowered  breakfast  and 
tea  set,  its  half  dozen  tumblers  and  wine  glasses,  its 
jugs  and  mugs,  but  no  homie  spoons. 

129.  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  improvement  in  dress 
and  clothing.  The  e very-day  clothes  of  a  Lothian  f^rm 
labourer  are  a  strong  tweed  coat  and  vest,  buckskin  or 
corduroy  trousers,  a  waterproof  for  wet  weather,  strong 
double-soled  boots,  frequently  leather  leggings,  and  a 
soft  cap.  On  Sunday,  he  is  jnst  as  well  turned  out  as 
his  master.  Silk  hats  are  not  uncommon,  and  where  a 
silk  hat  adorns  the  head,  gloves  may  be  expected  either 
on  or  in  the  hand. 

The  field  dress  of  the  women  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Petticoats  an  inch  or  two  below  knee  height.  In  dirty 
weather  or  at  dirty  work,  a  lope  of  hay  is  twisted  round 
the  leg  to  serve  as  leggings.  No  bare  feet,  all  well 
booted.  A  loose  body  kept  in  by  a  belt,  and  on  the 
head  an  article  known  asan  "  u^ly."  It  is  partly  straw 
and  partly  linen  and  velveteen ;  it  comes  well  down  the 
neck  and  back  and  encircles  and  shades  the  forehead 
and  face  in  the  shape  of  a  three  quarter  moon. 

On  Sunday  the  same  girls  are  finely  dressed  in 
fashionable  style  and  stuff  of  the  best  make. 

130.  In  conjunction  with  the  enlargement  of  cottages, 
a  considerable  increase  has  taken  plac3  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coals.  In  the  vicinity  of  coal-pits  Coals  are 
cheap,  say  from  10«.  to  12».  per  ton  according  to  quality. 
About  Dunbar  they  are  a  few  shillings  dearer.  Many 
cottages  burn  as  much  as  seven  tons  in  the  year,  bnt 
six  is  a  fair  average.  There  are  fireplaces  in  every  room* 
and  although  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  extravagance 
among  housewives  in  this  particular  line,  still  the  com- 
forts of  a  well-warmed  and  aired  house  are  seldom  lost 
sight  of. 

Many  of  the  fire  ranges  are  supplied  with  ovens  and 
a  good  many  have  small  boilerR.     Close  ranges  do  not 

*  Refers  to  cottages  baili  within  the  last  90  or  30  yean. 
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seem  to  be  popular,  and  they  do  not  occur  even  in  new 
cottages. 

Nice  lamps  are  used  to  light  the  apartments  in  the 
evening,  and  composite  candles  have  superseded  the 
old  **  dip."  In  almost  every  department  of  housekeeping, 
ft  change  for  the  belter  has  taken  place ;  and  although 
refinement  implies  increased  expenditure,  it  nevertheless 
indicates  an  i.nprovement  in  thought  and  habit. 

131.  The  burden  of  house-keeping  of  course  falls  upon 
the  labourer's  wife,  and  the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  husband  and  family,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  her  aptitude  for  managing  well.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  house-keeping  and  the 
practice  of  cottage  economy,  has  not  everywhere  im- 
proved. I  invariably  noticed  that  wives  whose  earlier 
training  and  work  had  been  coufiued  to  field  labour 
were  less  methodical,  less  thrifty,  and  less  prudent  in 
their  management,  than  those  who  had  seen  domestic 
service.  In  this  important  matter  of  cottage  and  house- 
hold economy,  I  think  there  are  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing the  rural  classes.  What  the  ploughman's  wife 
requires,  is  an  understanding  and  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal effective  thrift  in  domestic  management  ana  tasty 
manipulation  of  scraps.  In  their  present  sjstem  of 
management  there  is  great  waste,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  mouths  to  be  filled  the  greater  is  the  waste. 
Simple  lessons  iu  economical  cookery  would  be  most 
valuable.  Lessons  in  dressmaking  are  also  wanted. 
Country  women  are  not  bad  seamstresses,  but  they  do 
not  unaerstand  the  art  of  shaping  or  cutting  out  frocks 
and  dresses,  or  trimming  bonnets. 

In  many  little  ways  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  now  that  the  fathers  are  being  drilled  in 
chemistry  and  mechanics,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
wives  and  daughters  should  not  partake  in  the  benefits 
of  techncial  education. 

The  absence  of  labourers*  cows  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  (par.  50).  I  was  glad  to  find  that  among  the 
agricultural  classes  the  want  of  a  cow  was  being  felt, 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  I  hope  efforts  will  be 
made  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk  to  those  who  stand 
80  much  in  need  of  it. 

132.  While  intimating  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
position  of  the  Lothian  farm  labourer  has  financially 
and  domestically  improved,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  stated  that  his  hours  of  labour  have  rather  decreased 
than  otherwise.  Little  points  have  been  gained  from 
time  to  time.  The  breakfast  in  the  field  is  now  firmly 
established;  10 years  ago  no  such  thing  existed.  On 
many  farms  an  afternoon  tea  is  conveyed  to  the  field 
and  partaken  of  by  the  workpeople.  What  was  called 
**  hanging  on  to  the  work,"  in  other  words,  remaining 
in  the  field  for  quarter  of  an  hour  overtime,  just  to 
finish  up  the  hoeing  of  a  turnip  drill,  is  an  obsolete 
custom  now,  except  during  harvest  or  hay  time.  The 
limits  of  hours  are  strictly  defined,  and  each  man  has 
his  own  watch. 

133.  The  nature  of  labour  ha«  also  considerably 
altered.  The  farm  servant  at  the  present  time  is  more 
of  an  attendant  on  horses  and  machinery  than  he  used 
to  be.  He  has  less  drudgery,  and  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  workers. 

134.  Partly  because  of  the  adaptation  of  machinery 
to  all  departments  of  agricultural  procedure,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  liking  of  masters  to  old  and  steady 
hands,  we  find  that  employment  is  given  to  men  well 
advanced  in  years.  Ro  long  as  a  man  is  fit  for  any 
work  he  is  certain  to  get  it.  When  not  able  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  ploughman  or  spade  hind  he  ia 
acceptable  as  a  cattleman.  When  past  that  work  he  is 
retained  to  tend  cows,  cut  thistles,  or  mind  the  garden. 
I  heard  of  cases  where  a  labourer  had  to  submit  to  a 
decrease  of  wages  on  account  of  age,  but  no  instances 
of  a  tenant  farmer  forcing  a  man  to  stand  aside  as  use- 
less all  round. 

135.  The  position  of  the  woman  worker  need  not 
again  be  remarked  upon.  But  there  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  notice  as  showing  how  the  widowed  woman  or 
middle  aged  female  com()elled  to  support  herself  and 
unsuited  t.o  employment  other  than  agricultural  is 
placed  at  the  time  of  my  report. 

The  cottar  system  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and  as 
it  implies  a  free  house  and  small  garden  to  the  servant 
it  becomes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  women  to 
secure  a  home  and  constant  employment.  The  power 
possessed  by  the  farmer  to  engage  middle-aged  women 
and  give  them  houses  to  themselves  is  entirely  due  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  farm  cottages  built  by  the  land- 
owners of  late  yeaiB.    It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  know 


that  a  woman,  although  bereft  of  her  natural  sup- 
porters (husband  and  son),  has  little  need  to  apprehend 
poverty  or  starvation  so  long  as  tihe  has  a  mind  to 
work ;  and  it  mu^t  be  a  further  consolation  to  feel  that 
her  daughters  arc  as  sure  of  employment  at  home  as 
herself. 

136.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  describe  the  present  position,  affairs,  and 
opportunities  of  the  labourer,  and  to  point  out  that  if 
he  were  inclined  to  save  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
his  doing  so.  My  opinion  is  that  if  a  labourer  in  the 
Lothians  greatly  longed  to  change  his  station  in  life 
and  become  a  small  farmer,  say  of  50  acre.^,  he  could 
soon  save  sufficient  capital.  By  living  in  the  plainest 
manner,  after  the  fashion  of  40  years  ago,  he  should, 
out  of  his  own  wnges,  save  capital  for  three  acres  every 
year.  In  20  years  he  could  take  60  acres.  A  labourer 
with  a  son  and  daughter  earning  full  wages  should  in- 
crease the  deposits  m  like  proportion. 

I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  united  efforts  of 
such  a  family  resulting  in  the  possession  of  capital 
enough  to  take  50  acres  in  seven  or  eight  years.  But  small 
holding?,  do  not  approve  themselves  to  and  the  laying 
aside  of  money  does  not  suit  the  inclinations  or  plans  cf 
the  labourers.  They  spend  all  they  get  aS  a  general 
rule,  and  unfortunately  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
they  have  overshot  the  mark,  miscalculated  their  income 
and  got  involved  in  debt.  Here  it  is  that  the  grocers 
carts  do  damage.  It  is  the  business  of  the  grocer  to  sell 
his  goods  somehow  or  other,  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
tne  vans  try  many  dodges  to  allure  witless  women  into 
buying  more  thon  they  need.  The  plea  "  we  canna  pay 
tor't  to- day  **  is  easily  got  over,  **  never  mind  about  the 
paying,  it  will  do  me  as  well  another  time."  It  is  pain- 
fully true  that  grocers*  vans  often  carry  whisky  bottles, 
and  that  the  women  get  many  a  **  aram "  from  the 
vanmen.  This  is  bribery  and  corruption  which  may  lead 
to  painful  consequences.  Some  weakminded  women 
allow  themselves  to  get  behind  in  their  payments,  and 
once  in  that  position  they  go  ahead  running  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt  until  compelled  to  flit  as  the  best  or 
only  way  of  avoiding  their  creditor. 

137.  The  wives  of  the  Lothian  labourers  are  generally 
speaking  industrious.  They  sew  a  good  deal,  knit 
stockings  for  their  husbands  and  families,  do  not  only 
their  own  household  washing,  but  often  take  in  some. 

138.  With  reference  to  sobriety  and  temperance,  I  do 
not  think  that  many  are  teetotalers,  but  there  are  on 
the  other  hand  no  habitual  drunkards.  A  hind  may 
yet  a  glass  more  than  is  good  for  him  on  a  holiday  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  himself  next  day,  but  he  may  not 
taste  again  for  many  months.  The  nearer  one  gets  to  a 
town  the  more  numerous  the  temptations  to  drink,  but 
even  from  farms  within  half  a  miie  of  several  towns,  I 
had  no  complaints  from  farmers  of  intemperance  among 
their  men. 

There  are  very  few  comitry  villages  in  the  purely 
agricultural  parishes,  opportunities  for  conviviality 
are  therefore  confined  to  hiring  fairs  and  holidays,  and 
as  I  stated  before,  I  did  not  sec  anything  very  bad 
at  Dunbar  or  Haddington  markets.  Most  of  the  men 
smoke  clay  or  wooden  pipes.  The  tobacco  commonly 
used  is  what  is  called  "  twist  "  and  costs  Sd.  per  ounce. 

They  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  snuffing.  I  did  not 
see  any  labourer  sd  indulging,  and  an  evening  meet« 
ing  lasting  over  two  hours  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  matter  ;  but  chewing  tobacco 
is  practised  by  some  of  the  older  men. 

139.  The  Lothian  labourers  belong  to  churches  of 
various  denominations.  Established  (the  Church  of 
Scotland),  Free,  U.P.  (United  Presbyterian)  and  Me- 
thodists. Perhaps  the  bulk  of  them  are  Dissenters  from 
the  State  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  parish 
minister  of  Dunbar,  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  parish  mmister 
of  S teuton.  Dr.  Robertson  of  Whittinghame,  and  Mr. 
Kerr,  of  Dirleton,  were  good  enough  to  give  me  their 
experience  of  the  tone  of  religion  among  the  rural 
population  and  their  evidence  agrees  in  all  point-s. 

With  regard  to  church  attendance  they  are  not  regu- 
lar. Since  changing  about  from  farm  to  farm  has  be- 
come so  common  they  forget  or  neglect  to  *'  lift  their 
lines."  Consequently  they  get  isolated  and  estranged 
from  minister  and  Church. 

The  good  old  books  once  so  much  esteemed  and 
read  in  Scottish  cottages,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Bunyan*s 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Baxter's  "  Saints*  Rest,'^  Ac. 
are  seldom  read  now. 

Penny  weeklies,  full  of  trash  and  fiction,  form  the  bulk 
of  Sunday  literature. 
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While  deploring  these  things,  the  clergymen  above- 
named,  witn  the  single  exception  of  1&.  Kerr,  who 
bore  witness  to  the  unsettled  condition  in  his  parish, 
already  alluded  to  in  my  remarks  re  Dirleton  parish 
(par.  1X4),  spoke  highly  of  the  general  chnracter  and 
behaviour  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  district. 

140.  The  independence  of  the  labourer  of  present 
times,  although  it  annoys  some  and  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  being  a  bad  feature,  is  not  in  my  opinion 
indicative  of  any  loss  of  sympathy  for  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  Once  a  person  gets  over  the  want  of 
politeness  and  courtesy,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
feature  of  Scottish  character,  there  is  something  dignified 
and  worthy  of  conmiendation  in  the  rough  and  ready 
honesty  of  a  Lothian  hind.  He  may  not  be  over- 
burdened with  manners,  but  what  he  lacks  in  that 
quarter  is  fully  made  up  in  truth  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  action.  A  stranger  accustomed  to  the  scraping 
and  bowing  of  an  Irishman  would  resent  the  bold  bear- 
ing of  a  Lothian  labourer,  but  to  a  Scotch  master  it 
really  means  nothing,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  it. 

If  the  hind  has  his  own  political  or  social  opinions 
and  records  his  vote  according  to  his  conscience,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  and  because  those  votes  and 
opinions  perhaps  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  the 
yiews  of  their  masters,  it  is  absurd  to  blame  him  or 
make  out  that  he  is  too  independent. 

141.  Some  are  grumblers  and  discontented  at  all 
times.  A  few  are  inconsiderate ;  an  odd  one  is  un- 
rea3onable.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  an  unreasonable 
man  with  an  unreasonable  wife. 

When  visiting  a  farm  in  Mid  Lothian,  the  farmer 
related  the  circimstances  under  which  his  steward  was 
leaving  him  in  three  months.  The  cause  of  complaint 
was  insufficient  cottage  accommodation.  I  decided  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  was  taken  to  the  cottage. 
It  had  been  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  I 
should  have  said  it  was  too  good  for  a  farm  servant,  and 
worth  101.  a  year  to  any  man.  The  house  was  two 
storeyed-  On  the  ground  floor,  besides  the  kitchen, 
there  was  a  bedroom  and  a  large  pantry  with  a  peculiar 
press  off  it.  This  press  was  occupied  by  a  bed  in  which 
a  young  man  slept.  The  steward's  wife  said  that  she 
would  not  put  up  with  a  house  whore  her  boy  had  to 
sleep  in  a  **  cupboard,"  and  it  certainly  did  look  an  un- 
comfortable bunk.  Upstairs  I  went,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  the  woman.  There  were  two  doors.  The 
first  opened  into  a  bedroom  occupied  by  one  or  two 
girls ;  the  second  into  a  bedroom  elegantly  fitted  up 
with  many  embellishments  of  high  class  life.  I  asked 
"  whose  room  this  was  ?  "  and  was  informed  that  **  this 
room  was  the  spare  room.*'  It  appeared  to  me  that  a 
better  arrangement  would  have  been  to  make  the.  down- 
stairs pantry  press  the  spare  room,  and  say  no  more 
about  want  of  accommodation.  This  was  a  monstrous 
case,  and  by  far  the  most  glaring  that  I  mot. 

Except  where  cottages  are  not  as  good  as  they 
might  be,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  on  the  whole 
contented  in  mind.  I  could  not  say  in  body  whilQ  so 
many  keep  shifting  aboat  from  place  to  place,  just  for 
fim  and  fancy. 

142.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  Mid  and  East  Lothian 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland  is  low.  I 
have  compiled  some  tables  from  the  detailed  reports  of 
the  Registrar  G-eneral  for  the  years  1871,  1890,  and 
1892,  by  reference  to  which  (Appendices  A.  IX.,  X., 
XI.)  you  will  observe  that  a  very  decided  decrease  in 
the  per-centage  of  illegitimate  to  total  number  of  births 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  22  years. 

In  Mid  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in  1871 
was  8-2. 

In  Mid  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in  1890 
was  7*42. 

In  Mid  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in 
1892  was  71. 

In  East  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in 
1871  was  8-5. 

In  East  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in 
1890  was  7-23. 

In  East  Lothian  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  in 
1892  was  6-40. 

Appendices  A.  X.  and  XI.  give  details  of  population 
and  births  for  each  rural  parish*  in  the  two  counties. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  seaport  town  of  Leith 
are  omitted  when  dealing  with  Edinburgh  county. 

*  As  the  Report  for  1892  cloes  not  give  details  of  parishes,  it  otonot 
be  here  quoted. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  and  other  clergymen  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  stated  that  in  60  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  the  parents  of  the  illegitimate  child  eventually 
marry.  In  very  many  cases  they  are  married  shortly 
after  the  discovery  is  made,  and  I  was  informed  that 
provided  there  is  no  serious  obstacle,  such  as  incompati- 
bility of  temper,  insufficient  means,  or  looseness  of 
chamcter,  the  clergymen  to  whose  congregation  the 
parties  belong  do  all  they  can  to  brin^  sui)ont  wedlock 
to  hush  up  the  scandal  and  cover  the  disgrace. 

When  going  from  place  to  place  in  this  district  I  was 
struck  by  the  proper  behaviour  of  both  men  and  women. 
I  heard  no  lewd  or  nasty  language  used  either  on  the 
farms  or  at  hiring  markets.  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe 
some  of  the  credit  to  the  absence  of  the  bondage 
system  and  the  non-existence  of  permanent  bothies ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  farm 
labourers  of  the  Lothians  bring  up  their  children  dis- 
creetly and  frequently  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  llord.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  say  that  the  high 
character  of  the  Lothian  farmers  is  a  check  upon  im- 
morality, whether  in  word  or  deed,  among  the  laoonrers. 
Here  we  have  no  small  farmers  to  speak  about;  no  (or 
at  least  very  fe-:v)  men  who  have  arisen  from  being 
hinds  themselves  to  the  station  of  an  employer  of 
labour.  Everything  on  a  farm  is  done  quietly  and  in  a 
decorous  way.  Rowdyism  is  promptly  stopped  by  the 
stcwjtrds;  but,  as  stated  by  these  officiids,  the  people  are 
naturally  quiet,  decent,  well-behaved  folk,  and  if  an 
accident  does  at  times  happen  on  a  farm,  the  man  and 
woman  marry  as  soon  as  they  can. 

In  some  ))arts  of  Scotland  which  1  happen  to  know 
intimately,  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  not 
looked  at  askance,  and  I  have  heard  of  unmarried 
women  under  30  with  three  or  even  four  children,  yet 
received  by  her  fellow  workers  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
|)ened  to  damage  her  character.  I  think  public  opinion 
m  the  Lothians  is  of  higher  standard  than  that,  and 
from  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  of  Appendix,  I  am 
warranted  m  saying  that  immorality  is  growing  daily 
and  yearly  to  be  a  sm  more  and  more  fought  and  guarded 
against. 

143.  The  benefit  of  free  education  is  keenly  felt  by  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  Lothians.  Its  full  effects 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  felt,  but  the  probable  conse- 
quences will  be  that  any  boys  and  girls  whose  inclina- 
tions are  toward.s  employment  and  occupation  other  than 
agricultural,  will  remain  longer  at  school  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  very  good  or  prolonged  educa- 
tion is  regarded  as  necessary  or  even  useful  for  those 
whose  tastes  lie  in  farm  work,  and  I  expect  that  the 
old  course  of  taking  such  a  boy  or  girl  from  lessons  and 
setting  them  to  work  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  will 
continue. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  even  among  these  well- 
paid  and  naturally  intelligent  labourers,  literature  and 
the  pleasures  of  reading  during  spare  moments  are 
almost  de8j)ised.  I  got  many  valuaole  pieces  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  branch  of  inquiry.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  in  the  daily,  work  of  a  ploughman  or 
ordinary  labourer  his  best  plan  is  to  do  what  ne  is  told, 
without  putting  forward  his  own  opinion.  His  is  hand 
not  head-work.  His  services  are  valued  according  to 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  labour  he  effects ; 
and  in  carrying  out  the  orders  given  to  him,  his  own 
powers  of  calculation  or  reasoning  are  not  in  demand  or 
request.  He  has  very  little  need  to  think,  for  him  it  is 
to  act.  With  gardeners,  foresters,  gamekeepers  it  is 
different  ;  thev  have  to  scheme,  desigfn,  devise,  and 
arrange.  Their  mental  faculties  are  constantly  called 
into  play,  and  this  explains  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Maodonald  :  "  I  find  greater  vitality,  energy,  obser- 
"  vance,  and  general  intelligence  among  men  like  shep- 
'*  herds,  foresters,  stewards,  gardeners,  and  game- 
"  keepers  than  among  ploughmen.  1  attribute  this  to 
**  the  little  responeibility  borne  by  ploughmen.  Their 
"  minds  get  into  a  drowsy  and  torpia  condition." 

In  the  Saltoun  garden  bothy  I  found  the  following 
weekly  and  monthfy  magazines : — 

*'  Work,"  "  The  Garden,"  *'  The  Gardening  World," 
"The  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  and  *' The  Daily  Soots- 
man."  These  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
and  read  through  and  through  by  the  four  occupants  of 
the  bothy.  The  foreman  said  that  were  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
discontinue  these  papers  they  would  subscribe  to  keen 
them  on,  for  **  it  was  their  eveiiing's  amusement  to  reaa 
them." 
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In  sad  contrast  to  this  oomes  Mr.  Kerr*s  evidence 
f i-om  Dirleton.  Some  few  years  ago  i  free  reading  room 
supplied  with  nsefal  1>ook8  and  papers  was  started 
in  Dirleton  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  labourers.  At 
first  it  was  patronised,  but  gradually  the  attendance 
dwindled  away,  until  nobody  except  a  few  shopkeepers 
went  near  it.  It  had  to  be  abandoned.  **  Let  a  travel- 
"  ling  menagerie  or  threepenny  show  come  round  and 
**  everybody  flocks  to  it,  but  with  books  or  anything 
**  that  laclw  excitement  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
**  no  patience." 

144.  One  way  in  which  much  benefit  might  be  con- 
ferred on  the  farm  labowrer  of  these  two  counties 
occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time  while  inspe^ing 
houses  and  gardens. 

Their  knowledge  of  cottage  gardening  is  very  limited 
and  imperfect.  Although  I  saw  many  well-kept  gar- 
dens, still  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  what  I 
might  call  '*  intensified  '*  management.  The  rotation 
of  crops  now  in  vogue  is  too  narrow.  Many  useful  and 
suitable  herbs  and  vegetables  are  ignored.  Floricul- 
ture is  not  understood.  Now,  the  Lothian  labourer  is 
naturally  fond  of  flowers  and  gardening,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  matter  if  he  were  taught  how  to  make  the 
most  out  of  his  little  garden.  At  present  there  is  too 
much  of  the  '*  kale  yard  "  about  a  nind's  garden ;  it  is 
planted  with  a  few  crops  which  come  under  the  general 
term  **  greens,"  but  the  system  of  "  pnll  a  cabbage  and 
**  plant  a  cabbage  "  is  never  followed.  Consequently  a 
garden  does  not,  return  its  full  value  to  its  owner. 
Technical  education  has  been  designed  to  meet  this 
case,  and  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
pra^-tical  instructor  would  be  welcomed  in  these  locali- 
ties. To  me  it  would  appear,  that  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  cottage  gardening,  and  for  the  women,  cottage 
economy,  would  tend  to  settle  the  labourers  and  miti- 
gate the  many  evils  consequent  on  the  flitting  mania. 


When  a  man  and  wife  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  a     t^^ 
good  house  and"  pretty  ami  productive  garden,   and      tSSj^ 
have  no  faults  with  their  employer  or  employment,    LABorm. 
thev  are  less  likely  to  shift  their  quarters  than  when 
both  house  and  garden  are  in  a  hugger-mugg^  con- 
ftision. 

145.  Among  thQ  rural  population  of  the  Lothians  AbtenoeoT 
there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  pauperism.  What  is  '*"'*■*• 
known  as  pronounced  want  or  starvation,  that  is  where 
a  family  or  individual  has  not  sufficient  for  his  or  their 
daily  requirements  of  food,  really  does  not  exist.  There 
are  none  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  or  from  day  to 
day,  for  all  are  in  regular  and  continuous  service  and 
paid  accordingly.  An  inveterate  idler  or  hopeless  ne'er 
do  weel  is  loosed  upon  as  a  creature  to  be  despised. 
"  Tramp ''  is  a  word  commonly  applied  to  persons  with 
no  fixed  abode  and  no  occupation ;  and  to  liken  a  per- 
son to  a  tramp  is  an  unpardonable  insult  among  the 
farm-servants  of  the  Lothians. 

People  seldom  remain  long  out  of  employment,  un- 
less in  delicate  health.  There  is  no  congestion  of 
labourers  or  lack  of  opportunities  for  earning  daily 
bread.  Persons  unwilling  to  work  drift  away  to  thie 
towns,  where  they  may  be  seen  lounging  about,  hands 
in  pockets,  or  standing  in  little  knots  at  the  street 
comers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
this  district  is,  I  am  persuaded,  very  good.  Better, 
under  the  circumstances  which  are  at  present  so  detri- 
mentally affecting  his  employer,  it  were  almost  wrong 
to  wish  it  to  be. 

He  is  a  good  man,  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  fully  en- 
titled to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  master. 
I  have,  &o, 
(Signed)        B.  Hunter  P&inglb, 

Assistant  Ck>mmi8rioner 
for  Scotland. 
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Tables  of  Comparwon  Bhowing  Pbe-oimtages  of  Inokbabb  and  Dicreasb. 

Hadddtg- 
TOir. 

A.n. 

Popalstion. 

In  1881  as  compared  with  1871. 

In  1891  as  compared  with  1881. 

In  1891  asoompared  with  1871. 

East  Lothian.         |   Increase. 

Decrease. 



Increase. 

Decrease. 

IncreAse. 

Decrease. 

Males     . 

•40 

Males    -                    .  1         .- 

601 

Males    - 



562 

Females  - 

- 

2*61 

Females 

Total    - 

-         ;       7-S6 

Females 

Total    . 

— 

9-77 

Total    . 

■~ 

116 

6*60 

— 

7-78 

Tn 

TTIil 

Lisonii 


A.  m. 

Excluding  1.  Aberlady  where  the  population  is  largely  composed  of  attendants  on  golf  players. 

4.  Dirleton 

„  15.  Ormiston  ,,  „ 

22.  Tranent 


miners. 


In  1881  as  compared  with  1871. 

In  1891  as  compared  with  1881. 

In  1891  as  compared  with  1871. 

Efist  Lothian.         |   Increase.      Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

11-17 
10-18 

Males    . 
Females 

Total    - 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Males     - 
Females  - 

1 

—  3*81 

-  1       6-07 

Males    - 
Females 

Totol    - 

- 

14W 
15*61 

Total    - 

-                 4-90 

— * 

10-66 

— 

16-92 

A.  IV. 
Honses  and  FamilieB. 


In  1881  as  compared  with  1871. 

In  1891  as  comp 

Mired  with  1881. 

In  1891  as  compared  with  1871. 

East  Lothian. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase.     Decrease. 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  house     - 
Houses  building 

2*64 
30-6 

80*29 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  house    - 
Houses  building 
Families 

7-89 

4-26 
41-88 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  house    - 
Houses  building 
Families 

40*24 

1*72 
68-83 

Families 

— 

4  18 

— 

6-08 

"~ 

9-92 

A.  V. 
Excluding  1.  Aberlady.    4.  Dirleton.    16.  Ormiston.    22.  Tranent. 


In  1881  as  compared  with  1871. 


East  Lothian. 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  house 
Houses  building 
Families 


Increase.  I  Decrease. 


88*96 
46*99 


2*46 


7*82 


In  1891  as  compared  with  1881. 

In  1891  as  compared  with  1871. 

Increase.  ,  Decrease. 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  bou^    - 
Houses  building 
Families 

Increase. 
42-28 

1 
Decrease 

Inhabited  house 
Uninhabited  house    - 
Houses  building 
Families 

•      2-36 

e*81 
72*72 

'       911 
600 

9-12 

~~ 

1      16' S4 

1 
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AeBioiO" 

TinUL 

Laboubuu 


A.  VI. 
Tablb  showing  Ohangei  in  Goltiyation  and  Acreages  under  drops,  1882  and  1892. 


Haddingtonshire. 

1 

Bdinbuighshire. 

Eztnoted  from  Agricultural 

Agricultural  Returns. 
1882.              1892. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
percent. 

Agricultural  Returns. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Returns. 

1882. 

1892. 

Total  acreage  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and 
grass. 

116,866 

111368 

-    4,987 

-    4-28 

186,095 

1                            I 
188386             +  2,740        1        +    2-00 

1                            1 

Com  crops 

Green  crops 

Clovers  and  grass  under  rota- 
tion. 

46,667 
24,652 
28381 
17.560 

89.843 
24.410 
28,568 
19.061 

-  6,214 

-  142 
+       272 
+    1.491 

-  18-64 

-  -57 
+      -96 
+    8-49 

89,660 
20,242 
81,036 
44»952 

84,008 
18,460 
86,679 
49,286 

-  5,547               -  14-02 

-  1,782        I .      -    8-80 
+  5,643                +  18-18 
+  4384       1        +    9*64 

Totals     - 

115,960 

111,867 

-    4,598 

- 

186,780 

188,428 

+  2348        '             — 

Aggregate  for  two  counties  :— 

of  crops,  tiixre  fallow,  and 
grass. 
Com  crops 

Oreen  crops* 

tion. 
Permanent  pasture    • 

«5i,950 

85,107 
44,794 
59,817 
62.612 

2W.T05 

73.816 
42.870 
66.282 
68,887 

-  2,247 

-  11.761 

-  1,924 
+     5,915 
+     5,826 

-  -8^^ 

-  13-82 
(almost). 

-  4*8 
(almost). 
+    9-97 

+    9-81 

- 

- 

1        1     i     1     1 

Totals     - 

261.780 

249.785 

-     1.965 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•  For  details  of  green  crop,  tee  separate  table  (A.  VII.) 

A.  YII. 
Details  of  Green  Crop,  the  growth  of  which  entails  a  large  amount  of  Labour. 


Haddington. 

Edinburgh. 

1882. 

1892. 

Increase  or         '?£S2!1^' 

^^^^^^^^    '    pSJcTt. 

'  1 

1882. 

ifi09           Increase  or 
^***-            Decrease. 

1 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
Per  Cent. 

Turnips  and  swMes 

Mangold,  cabbages,  and  other 

green  crops. 
Potatoes  -          -          .          - 

16327 

847 

7366 

16,764 
«88 

7,742 

-       78 

+     241 

+       86 

—  nominal 
+    69-4 
+      1-1 

11376 

680 

6368 

12.126 

971 

4396 

+     250 
+     291 
-  1,668 

+    2-10 
+  42*17 
-  25-3 

Totals     - 

28380 

24.084 

+     264 

+      106 

19,109 

17392 

-  1.117 

-    5-8 

Aggregate  for  two  counties  :— 
Turnips  and  swedes  - 

green  crops. 
Poutoes 

27,708 
1327 
14309 

27380 
1369 
12,687 

+     177 
+     688 
-  1372 

+        -68 
+    51-80 
-    11-06 

- 

- 

TotaU     - 

48339 

48,076 

-     868 

-      201 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B.~n. 

Edik- 

bubgh  and 

Haddikg- 

TON. 


A.  vni. 

Measure  for  Com— one  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 
,,      for  Oatmeal — one  load  of  20  stones. 


Fiar'i 

3  prices 

1840. 

andprio 

1841. 

es  of  Oatmeal  from  1840 

to  1893. 

1846. 

Haddi 

1846. 

Lugtonshire. 

1849. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1847. 

1848. 

1850. 

Wheat.  1st         •     per  quarter 

».     d, 
67    2i 

9.     d. 
67  10* 

*.     d. 
62    Ok 

*.     d. 
54    54 

48    9 

8.      d. 
59    9 

«.     d. 
09    2f 

9.    d. 
59    6} 

s.     d. 
56  10 

e.     d. 
40    34 

i.     d. 
41  104 

H     2nd        . 

61    91 

62    6 

48  11 

61    8i 

46    6i 

54    94 

68  114 

65    04 

51    74 

86  114 

80    8* 

..     8rd         - 

57    7i 

56    7 

45    8t 

48    8i 

44    8i 

60    04 

58    8{ 

51    64 

47    94 

84  11 

37    14 

Barley,  Ist 

85    8i 

80    U 

33    5i 

38  11 

84    7* 

37    6 

44    5} 

84  104 

83    9 

24-  04 

27    1 

.,     2nd        - 

33    2i 

88    2* 

28    81 

81104 

82  n 

38    64 

40    If 

82  104 

81    64 

22    54 

25    94 

H     8rd        • 

81    0 

80    Of 

25  111 

29  10 

29    74 

29    5 

87    84 

81    64 

29    24 

W   2f- 

24    84 

Oats,     Ist 

27    li 

25  lOi 

21    7i 

22    U 

28    84 

80    8* 

89    6 

26  11 

24    6i 

Iflr  3f- 

20    94 

2nd        - 

25    41 

24    6f 

19  m 

21    0} 

22    14 

28    4* 

84    Of 

25    2 

22    84 

irii  ■ 

19    6f 

8rd 

28  lU 

22    H 

18    8i 

19  111 

21    Of 

26    14 

80    61 

28    44 

20    64 

16    64" 

18    6 

Oatmeal  per  load 

41    0 

82    6 

36    0 

26    8 

29    6 

80    9 

46    0 

41    0 

82    6 

26    6 

28    0 

During  the  month  of 

Maj 

Maj 

May 

May 

May 

March 

May 

May 

May 

May 

August 

Q  3 
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RO)rAi:>OOklfISdiOK'  bK  lIABOt^B/ 


BDnr- 

BUBOA  AKD 
TOV. 


A.  YUL-'Continued. 


Wtieat,  ist 

*.     ted 

H     8rd 
Barlej,  Itt 

„     2nd 

„     8rd 

Oats,     Ut 

„        2nd 

8rd  •- 
Ofttmeal,  per  load 
Daring  month  of 


per  quarter 


1851. 

».     d. 

40    6\ 

38  81 
36  9 
27  9k 
26  U 
24  1 
22  Oi 
20  10J 
19  7i 
81  0 
Maj 


1858. 


1  «. 

61 

d, 
U 

46  Uf 

48 

2t 

42 

8i 

30  lOi 

29 

6 

22 

6 

21 

41 

20 

2 

30 

0 

Maj 

1868. 

1864. 

1856. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

8.     d, 
80    0| 

s.     d. 
11    2* 

84  11 

53    0 

«.     d. 

46  10i 

t.     d. 

46    4 

«.     d, 

47  10* 

tf.     d. 

62    Oi 

#.     d. 
62    2 

76  101 

72  111 

78    U 

4£10i 

41    Of 

48    7k 

46    41 

68    81 

69    1 

72    Of 

67    6* 

71  10* 

88    0 

87    21 

41101 

44    %k 

53    9 

66  11 

42    0 

87    61 

46    U 

46    41 

37    6 

86    2 

39    1 

45    9 

86    6 

41    4i 

86    81 

41    4i 

41    4i 

82    4 

83    4k 

37    9i 

48    6 

38    4k 

89    6J 

88    Ik 

38  m 

87    81 

27    8i 

81    61 

86  Hi 

39    61 

81    4 

82    9 

82  Hi 

86    2 

82  10 

28    6i 

26    4i 

28  lOf 

32    4i 

30    9i 

80    8i 

80  111 

32    Ik 

27    U 

24    9i 

24    1 

27    7 

30    6i 

28  lOf 

27    9i 

29    U 

80    0 

24    21 

22    6i 

22    8 

26    1 

28    Si 

26  Hi 

28    6 

48    6 

46    0 

89    0 

88    6 

41    0 

89    0 

46    0 

48    0 

Feb. 

M., 

Mv 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Kny 

May 

TDBIL 


1862. 

1      1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Wheat,  l8t 

per  quarter 

9.     d. 
48    51 

1 
*.     d. 
42    6 

N.  d 

1    87  10i 

9,    d, 
60    Oi 

9.      d. 

61    If 

76    9i 

8.     d. 
68    6 

9.      d. 

48    8i 

9.      d. 

64    7i 

^ 

..,1. 

68    3 

H     2nd 

»f 

45    9 

40    If 

36  10 

47    7 

67  11 

71    9i 

49  Hf 

44  Hf 

68    1 

68    8i 

.     8rd 

M 

42    1* 

37    6 

33    6f 

44  11 

68    2f 

67    6f 

47    6i 

41    7i 

61    4f 

i 

6S    8 

Barley,  1st 

■                           » 

38  10( 

36    Oi 

30    6i 

86  Hi 

43    6 

45    9i 

47    2f 

40    6f 

38    1 

SO  10 

„     2nd 

n 

81    81 

32    4i 

28    6f 

34    4 

41    If 

48    8 

46    9 

38    1 

86  10i 

not 

87  Hi 

„     3rd 

»» 

28    81 

29    6f 

26    3i 

32    8 

38  lU 

40    8i 

48    9i 

86    2 

86    0 

2 

35    7i 

Oats,  Ist 

„ 

28    6i 

23  10 

22    2 

27  11 

32    li 

86    li 

32    9f 

32    01 

28    3i 

29  lOf 

H     2nd 

.. 

26  10 

21  Hf 

20    7f 

26  10i 

30    3 

38    7 

31    Si 

29    7i 

26  10f 

27  lOi 

„     3rd 

" 

24  Hi 

20    6i 

19    0 

25    8i 

23    3 

32    If 

29  10f 

27    3i 

26    4 

J                 v 

»    Of 

Oatmeal,  per  loa 

d        -           .          . 

36    0 

81    0 

SO    0 

84    0 

43    0 

44    0 

40    0 

44    0 

37    0 

40    6 

38    0 

Doniig  month  oi 

• 

May 

Nov. 

Sept. 

April 

Mv 

MiO^ 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Mny 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878, 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

188S. 

Wheat.  Ut  . 

-   per  quarter 

8.    d. 
42    6i 

8.    d. 
64    7i 

9.    d' 
48    8i 

*.    d. 

46    8f 

*.    d, 

48    6 

9.    d. 
49  lU 

*.    d. 
42    9i 

*.    d. 
6S    6i 

*.    d. 
41  Hi 

8.     d. 

48    6i 

40    «f 

»      2nd 

"               m 

37  lOi 

60  10 

46    5f 

44    Oi 

44  lOf 

46    7i 

40    0 

46    9 

88    7i 

41    If 

87    7i 

.      Srd. 

'          ' 

84    li 

66  10f 

41    6 

41    2 

40    7 

41    Of 

87  lOi 

89    6i 

86    9f 

87    8f 

88    5i 

Barley,  Ut  - 

86    4 

46  11 

40    If 

48    Of 

89    0 

38    Of 

40    4f 

41    6i 

81  Hi 

86    Si 

38    7f 

.      2nd 

. 

32    8i 

48    8 

87    0 

41  Hf 

87    li 

86    6i 

38    9i 

S8  10f 

27    8i 

84    4i 

81  Hi 

»      Srd 

•          • 

30    Of 

41    2i 

34    6f 

40    Oi 

28    9 

8t    Sf 

36    8i 

86    7i 

26    Of 

S2    Oi 

29  10f 

Oats,Ut      . 

• 

30    6 

82    6i 

32    Of 

82    2i 

40    7 

31  Hi 

27    4i 

29  lOf 

26    4 

26  lU 

27  11 

H     2nd 

*              *                     M 

28    6 

80    6i 

SO    6 

SOllf 

34    6i 

30    Of 

24  lU 

28    li 

24    5i 

26    6 

26    Oi 

„     Srd 

■              "                     M 

26    4i 

28    4i 

28    Sf 

29  10 

27    01 

28    Oi 

23    2i 

25    8 

22    81 

28    7i 

24    6i 

Oatmeal 

per  load 

48    0 

46    0 

46    0 

46    0 

46    0 

46    0 

S3    0 

40    0 

86    0 

37    0 

38    0 

During  mon 

bh  of       .       • 

May 

May 

MiOr 

MiO^ 

May 

May 

May 

MiV 

May 

MiV 

MV 



- 

1884.   ' 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1898. 

188S. 

Wheat,  1st  -       - 

per  quarter 

9.    d. 
SSIU 

8,    d. 
81    6 

«.    d 
86    S 

8.    d. 
82    61 

8.    d. 
37    8 

*.    d. 
82    2f 

*.    d. 
36    li 

8.     d. 
42    6f 

8,    d. 
34  10f 

8,     d. 

30    6i 

„     2nd.       . 

•                        M 

82    7i 

80    8 

84    6 

81    21 

35    If 

81    8 

84    Of 

38    6f 

SS    11 

28    Of 

»     Srd  .       . 

M 

80    7 

89    If 

81    61 

29  101 

32    8i 

29  Hf 

82    4i 

86    4f 

31    4i 

87    li 

Barley,  Ut  -       - 

M 

31  Hi 

29    4i 

SO    91 

S3    Oi 

S2    6i 

31    6f 

31    01 

S3    71 

31    6f 

28  111 

«     2nl-. 

H 

29  Hf 

27    91 

'  28    8f 

31    11 

SO    2f 

29  Hf 

88    7f 

32    4 

29  101 

27  11 

H     Srd  .      . 

M 

28    Of 

26    61 

26    21 

27    8f 

27  Hi 

27  101 

87    61 

31    li 

27    8i 

86    41 

Oats.  Ist      -       • 

>• 

26  101 

26    6f 

24    8 

21    6i 

26    6f 

23    11 

22  lOf 

27    71 

23  Hf 

27    0 

„     2nd     -       . 

M 

24    41 

24    8 

8S    Of 

20    6f 

24    1 

22    Oi 

21    9f 

26  10 

22    91 

26    6f 

„    Srd      .       - 

M 

22    61 

28    11 

21    91 

18    91 

22    6i 

20    Hi 

80  11 

24    7i 

21    61 

88  111 

Oatmeal       - 

per  load 

89    0 

87    0 

86    6 

88    6 

89    0 

28    0 

88    0 

36    0 

86    0 

87    0 

During  month  of 

" 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

MiV 

May 

May 

May 

April 
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A.  IX. 

Table  showing  Statistics  of  Births,  Legitimftte  and  Illegitiniate,  for  Scotland,  by  Districts  and  Divisions, 

Years  1871, 1890,  and  1892. 

Also  supplying  fall  partioolars  of  the  Sonth-Eastem  Division  to  which  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  belong. 


EDiir- 

BVBOH  AITD 
dADDINQ- 

roK. 


(L) 

Population 
to  middle 

(2.) 

Number  of 
Persons  to 

(3.) 

Areality  or 
Number  of 

Births,  1871. 

(6.) 

Civil  Counties  and  Diyisions. 

(4.) 

(5.) 

Per-centage 
of  Illegiti- 

of Year 

each  Square 

Acres  to 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

mate  to 

1871. 

Mile. 

eachPerson. 

Births. 

Illegitimate. 

Births. 

Scotland 

3,367,922 

118 

5-6 

116,128     1         — 

— 

11,077 

95 

Groups  op  Districts. 

1.  Principal  towns 

1,073,608 

— 

40,442              — 

— 

8,724 

9-2 

2.  Large  towns 

335,911 

— 

— 

12,599     1         — 

— 

979 

7-8 

3.  Somali  towns 

777,721 



— 

26,507              — 

— 

2,432 

9-2 

4.  Mainland  rural 

1,048,797 

— 

— 

32,825             — 

— 

3,729 

11-4 

5.  Insular  rural 

131,885 

— . 

— 

3,755              — 

— 

213 

5-7 

DiVIBIOIfS. 

I.  Northern 

127,191 

34-9 

18-8 

3,108     1         — 



250 

8-4 

II.  North- Western  - 

166,3.51 

28 

27-7 

4,369     !         — 

— 

300 

6-9 

III.  North-Eastern  - 

398,199 

108 

5-9 

12,868              — 

— 

1,958 

15-2 

IV.  East  Midland     - 

559,676 

139 

4-59 

18,011              — 

— 

1,805 

10-0 

V.  West  Midland    - 

251,088 

60 

10-5 

7,974              — 

— 

619 

7*8 

VI.  South-Westem  - 

1,185,218 

524 

1-2 

46,814             — 

— 

8,794 

8-1 

VII.  South-Eastem    - 

475,523 

261 

2-45 

16,810 



<— 

1,448 

8-6 

VIIL  Southern 

208,772 

65*5 

9-77 

6,174 

— 

— 

908 

14-6 

SOUTH-EISTBRN  DIVISION. 

Linlithffow        ... 
Berwick 

41,379 

344*8 

1'85 

1,770 





158 

8*9 

36,882 

790 

8-1 

1,118 

— 

— 

121 

10-9 

Peebles 

12,218 

84-4 

18-5 

379 

-» 



33 

8-7 

Selkirk 

19,651 

76-4 

8-37 

786 

— 

— 

90 

11-4 

Haddington   -           -           . 

37,755 

139 

4*59 

1,160 

— 

— 

99 

8-5 

Bdinbitroh      -           .           - 

328,138 

906 

•76 

11,602 

" 

" 

947 

8-2 

t 

(1.) 

Population 
to  middle 

Number  of 
Persons  to 

(3.) 

Areality  or 
Number  of 

Births,  1890. 

(6.) 

Ciyil  Counties  and  Divisions. 

(4.) 

(5.) 

Per-centage 
of  Ulegiti- 

of  Year 

each  Square 

Acres  to 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

mate  to 

• 

1890. 

Mile. 

eachPerson. 

Births. 

Illegitimate. 

Births. 

ScoUand 

4,003,132 

184*4 

4-76 

121,526 

62,187 

59,889 

9,241 

7-60 

Groups  of  Districts. 

1.  Principal  towns 

1,578,063 





50,861 

— 

-^ 

3,746 

7-86 

2.  Large  towns 

3.  SmiUl  towns 

462,201 

— 

— 

15,283 

— 

— 

906 

5*94 

834,989 

— 

a.~ 

25,640 

— 

— 

1,848 

7-21 

4.  Mainland  raral 

1,001,607 

""^ 

— 

26,978 

— 

— 

2,594 

9*62 

5.  Insular  rural 

126,272 



2,814 

— 

— 

147 

5-22 

DnnsioNs. 

I.  Northern 

118,659 

8i-5 

19-6 

2,645 

— 

.... 

193 

7-80 

U.  North-Westcm  - 

163,987 

22-8 

27-9 

3,926 



— 

288 

6-06 

ni.  North-Eastem  - 

482,411 

118-4 

5-4 

12,770 

— 

— 

1,684 

1319 

IV.  East  Midland    - 

627,071 

156- 1 

4-09 

17,167 

— 

— 

1,383 

8  06 

V.  West  Midland  - 

812,406 

75*99 

8-44 

9,045 

— 

— 

521 

5-76 

VI.  South-Westem  - 

1,549,386 

687- 

•93 

53,210 

— 

— 

3,230 

6-07 

VII.  South-Eastem  - 

595,544 

326-27 

1-96 

17,448 



— 

1,288 

7-38 

Vm.   Southern 

203,718 

65-47 

9-77 

5,820 

— 

— 

704 

13-28 

South-Eastxrh  Division. 

Linlithgow       -            -            . 

52,673 

488-94 

1*4 

2,058 

«. 

.. 

148 

6*95 

Berwick            ... 

82,527 

70-61 

9-06 

787 

-. 

— 

74 

9-40 

Peebles 

J4,680 

41-12 

15-56 

802 

..... 

... 

17 

5-63 

Selkirk 

27,988 

108-66 

5-88 

757 

~^ 

.. 

51 

6-74 

Haddiroton   -           -           - 

57,579 

188*66 

X 

968 

... 

— 

70 

7-28 

Edihburoh     -           -           - 

480,847 

1188*19 

12,571 

"^ 

988 

7*42 

Q4 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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A. 

IX,— continued. 

(1.) 

Number 

(3.) 
Areality  or 

Births 

1892. 

(6.) 

Per  cent- 
age  ot  Ille- 
gitimate 
Births. 

unties  and 

Popula- 

of Persons 

Number  of 

(5.) 

Total  Ille- 

gitimate 

Births. 

isions. 

tion  Cen- 
sus 1891. 

to  each 

Square 

Mile. 

Acres  to 

each 
Person. 

(4.) 
Total 
Births. 

Males. 

Females. 

4,095,647 

135 

4-7 

125,011 

64,371 

60,640 

9,183 

7-345 

p  Districts. 

wn  districts 

1,454,327 

_ 



47,279 

24,383 

22,896 

3^72 

7-343 

5                  -                 - 

477,496 

— 

— 

16,252 

8,255 

7,997 

986 

6-06 

, 

826,620 

- 

26,270 

13,603 

12,667 

1,838 

6-99 

iral 

1,141,252 

— 

32,347 

16,628 

15,719 

2,714 

8^39 

.1 

125,952 

— 

— 

2,863 

1.502 

1,361 

173 

6-04 

I8ION8. 

n            -            - 

118,287 

32 

19-7 

2,599 

1,367 

1,252 

206 

7-92 

Western 

163,836 

23 

27-4 

3,944 

2,033 

1,911 

235 

5-95 

Eastern   - 

433,580 

119 

5-4 

12,623 

6,636 

5,987 

1,584 

12-54 

dland     - 

629,085 

156 

4-1 

17.751 

9,16« 

8,583 

1,361 

7-66 

idland    - 

314,840 

76 

8-4 

9,569 

4,867 

4,702 

562 

5-87 

Western 

1,563,253 

693 

•9 

55,915 

2«,763 

27,152 

3,323 

5  94 

)astem   - 

599,170 

328 

1-9 

17,568 

9,008 

8,565 

1,236 

703 

n            -            - 

203,696 

65 

9-8 

5,042 

2,584 

2,508 

676 

13-40 

PERN  Division. 

- 

53,441 

440 

1-4 

2,098 

1,085 

1,013 

114 

1          5-43 

. 

32,311 

70 

HI 

733 

397 

336 

74 

10-09 

- 

14,654 

42 

15-4 

383 

201 

182 

28 

7-31 

-            -            - 

27,018 

106 

60 

671 

377 

294 

55 

819 

- 

37,500 

138 

4-6 

968 

488 

480 

62 

6-40 

>DNTY      - 

433,646 

1197-58 

•53 

12,715 

6,455 

6,2f0 

903 

7-1 

rgh  and  Leith   - 

333,497 

21,516 

•0029 

9,453 

4,824 

4,629 

712 

7-53 

" 

100,149 

289 

2-2 

3,262 

1,631 

1,631 

191 

5-85 

The 
Afiucui- 

TUBAi 

LA3orBii. 


A.  X. 

Table  showing  Births  in  Haddington,  by  Parishes,  in  1871  and  1890. 
1871.  1890. 


Popu- 
lation. 
Census, 
1871. 

Total  Births,  including 
Illegitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Name  of  Parish. 

Popu- 
lation. 
Census, 
18U1. 

Total  Births,  including  1    Tii-«ri««».*^ 
Illegitimate.          ]    Uleptimate 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

No. 

Per- 
centage. 

^-    mites.    ToUl. 

No. 

Per. 

centagc. 

1,022 

14 

9 

28 

4 

17-4 

Aborlady    - 

ifies 

11 

1          1 

15    i        26    1        2      1      7-7 

814 

18 

6 

24 

o 

8-8 

Athelstoneford 

746 

4 

9    1        18    ,      -      1      - 

864 

6 

1 

6 

— 

- 

Bolton 

i         271 

2 

- 

2    1        1      ,    600 

1,419 

12 

17 

29 

2 

6-9 

Dirleton      - 

1.446 

15    i        16 

81    1      -    .1      - 

4.982 

81 

69 

150 

18 

8-6 

Dunbar 

6.210 

64            84    ,      148    '      12      |      81 

882 

16 

12 

28 

8 

10-7 

Garvald 

600 

6              8    1        14    1      — 

1     _ 

1,868 

41 

27 

68 

6 

8-8 

Gladsmuir  - 

1.604 

16            21    1        87            8 

8-1 

6.785 

88 

74 

167 

11 

70 

Haddington 

6.216 

67    1        61     i      128          18 

10- 1 

967 

15 

12 

27 

8 

HI 

Humbie      - 

828 

8    1        11             19            2      !    10-6 

892 

14 

11 

26 

- 

- 

Innerwick  - 

761 

7    ,          9    1        16            1      1      6-2 

204 

2 

4 

6 

- 

- 

Morham 

199 

1    1         2    ;         8          - 

— 

2,873 

.39 

35 

74 

11 

14  8 

North  Berwick      . 

8.038 

86            30 

1 

66            6 

90 

592 

9 

6 

16 

4 

26*6 

Oldhamstocks 

629 

,|       e 

14    1        2 

14-3 

911 

16 

iQ 

32 

1 

8-1 

Ormiston    • 

1,178 

17            22 

39            5 

12-8 

1.820 

20 

29 

49 

6 

12-2 

Pencaitland 

1,126 

9            16 

26            2 

8-0 

1,981 

29 

16    1        44 

6 

11-3 

Prestonkirk 

1.798 

19            24 

48    1        3            6-99 

2,069 

48 

84 

77 

6 

6-6 

Prestonpnns 

2/>59 

46            41 

86            6            6-99 

647 

8 

6 

14 

2 

14-3 

Salton 

406 

8              4 

7          — 

- 

560 

6 

12            18 

1 

6*6 

Spott 

472 

6              7 

18    ,        1 

7-69 

612 

8 

7            16 

2 

18-8 

Stenton 

559 

1              6 

6    (      —            - 

4,852 

101 

96 

197 

11 

5-6 

Tranent 

6.470 

97            77 

174    ,        8            4*59 

1,078 

18 

12 

30 

2 

6-6 

Whitekirk  - 

983 

11 

12 

28            1            48 

667 

.  10 

14 

24 

1 

41 

•  Whittingham 

586 

18 

6 

19            1      1      6-2 

1,034 

16 

12 

28 

4 

14-8 

Tester 

Totals. 

716 

9 

7" 

16            1            62 

37.756 

624 

536 

1.160 

99 

8-6 

37,600 

476          498          968            70 

7-28 
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Table  showing  Births 
1871. 


A.  XI. 

in  Eoral  Parishes  in  Edinburgh  1871  and  18d0. 

1890. 


B.^II. 
Ebiit. 

WEOH  AlTD 
TOW. 


Name* of  Pariah. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Census, 
1871. 

Total  Births,  including 
lUegitimato. 

Illegitimate. 

Name  of  Parish. 

Popula- 
tion, 

CensuH, 
1891. 

f 

Totol  Births,  including 
Illegitimate. 

lUegitimate. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

No. 

Per- 
centage. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

No 

Per- 
oentage. 

Borthwick  - 

1,4&1 

19 

»! 

42 

4 

9*5 

Borthwick  - 

MtO 

26 

21 

47 

4 

8-6 

Garrington  - 

712 

17 

11 

28 

6 

21*4 

Carrington  - 

563 

9 

8 

i: 

3 

17-6 

Cockpen     - 

8.481 

47 

39 

86 

6 

7-0 

Cockpen      - 

3,387 

50 

53 

103 

4 

3-88 

Colinton     - 

3,64i 

75 

60 

135 

41 

30*3 

Colinton     - 

4,540 

75 

55 

130 

19 

14-6 

Corstorphine 

1.783 

23 

24 

52 

3 

5-7 

Corstorphine 

2,832 

25 

21 

46 

3 

6-6 

Cramond    - 

3,020 

35 

4G 

81 

4 

4-9 

Cramond    - 

3.066 

41 

26 

67 

1 

1-40 

Cranston    • 

1,086 

8 

16 

24 

1 

4-1 

Cranston    - 

862 

8 

18 

26 

3 

11*5 

Crichton     • 

1.228 

29 

22 

61 

4 

7-8 

Crichton     - 

943 

7 

8 

15 

2 

11-7 

Currie 

2,880 

43 

39 

82 

2 

24 

Currie 

2.674 

35 

31 

60 

2 

30 

Dalkeith     • 

7,667 

186 

120 

256 

18 

7-0 

Dalkeith       - 

7,704 

119 

129 

248 

12 

4-» 

PortobeUo.l 

6,481 

87 

77 

164 

14 

8-5 

Portobello,  1 

8,182 

116 

99 

216 

13 

6'0 

H          2 

970 

18 

18 

36 

2 

5-5 

2 

1,574 

11 

14 

25 

2 

8*0 

Fala  and  Soutra   • 

m 

6 

5 

11 

1 

9-0 

Fala  and  Soutra   • 

248 

— 

2 

2 

— 

_ 

Glencroii   - 

1,158 

21 

20 

41 

2 

4-8 

Glencross  - 

1,451 

21 

16 

37 

1 

2*7 

Heriot 

414 

10 

6 

16 

2 

12-6 

Heriot 

417 

7 

4 

11 

— 

• 

Inyeretk 

10,068 

167 

161 

328 

26 

7*9 

Inveresk     • 

11,506 

180 

179 

359 

17 

4-7 

Kirknewton 

2,218 

48 

47 

90 

10 

11*  1 

Kirknewton 

3,356 

68 

50 

118 

5 

4-« 

Lasswade    - 

7,098 

155 

106 

261 

23 

8*7 

Lasswado    - 

10.455 

161 

173 

334 

18 

6-3 

Liberton     - 

8.791 

59 

68 

127 

16 

12-6 

Liberton     - 

6.232 

98 

120 

218 

12 

6-5 

Mid  Calder  - 

1,634 

24 

36 

60 

3 

5-0 

Mid  Calder - 

3.126 

67 

61 

128 

9 

7-0 

Newbattle  - 

2,424 

52 

44 

96 

6 

6*2 

Newbattle  - 

2,813 

50 

37 

87 

2 

2-3 

Newton 

1,181 

15 

26 

41 

4 

97 

Newton 

1,180 

19 

16 

35 

4 

11-4 

Penicuik     • 

8,766 

62 

60 

113 

C 

4*4 

Penicuik     - 

4.914 

65 

72 

137 

12 

8-7 

Batho 

1,744 

33 

30 

63 

5 

7-9 

Batho 

1.839 

25 

81 

56 

4 

7*1 

Btobhill       - 

2,447 

54 

51 

105 

13 

12-3 

Stobhill      - 

3,501 

59 

63 

112 

10 

8-9 

Stow 

1,957 

38 

27 

65 

9 

18-8 

Stow 

1,811 

21 

20 

41 

1 

24 

Temple 

658 

6 

12 

18 

4 

22-0 

Temple 

455 

11 

8 

19 

2 

10*6 

West  Calder 

7365 

m 

199  . 

405 

21 

51 

West  Calder 
Totals    - 

8.466 

161 

144 

308 

18 

5-8 

Totals  - 

80,652 

1,483 

1,393 

2,876 

255 

8-8 

98,965 

1,538 

1,469 

3,007 

188 

6*08 
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InDEx  TO  Appendix  B* 

B.  1. — Particulars  of  an  estate  in  Haddingtonshire,  showing  size  of  farms,  extent  of  woods,  and  nnmber  of 

labourers'  cottages  liuilt  and  repaired  since  1853. 
B.  II. — Similar  particulars  of  Broxmouth  Estate,  near  Dunbar. 
B.  III. — Table  giving  particulars  of  crops,  labourers,  horses,  and  cottages  on  25  farms   in  Mid  nud  East 

Lothian,  with  relative  proportions  of  horses  and  labourers  to  acres. 
B.  rV. — Statement  showing  manual  labour  and  its  cost  on  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
B.  V. — Tables,  giving  particulars  respecting  ages  and  durations  of  service  of  labourers  on   the  farms  of 

Dodridge  and  Peaston,  East  Bams  and  Oxwellmains,  and  Hatton  Mains. 


U    78350. 
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B.  I. 

IULA.KS  of  an  Estate  in  Haddingtonshire,  showing  size  of  Farms,  extent  of  Woods,  and 
number  of  Labourers    Cottages  built  and  repaired  since  1853. 

(Information  supplied  by  the  Factor.) 


Tu 
Afiucui. 

TUKAL 

Labouul 


Number  of  Cot- 

Arable. 

Pasture, 
Houses,  and 
Buildings. 

Total 

Arable  and 

Pasture. 

Weeds  and 
Plantations. 

Grofis  Total. 

tages,  since  1858. 

Re- 
paired. 

Built. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

. 

687   109 

78-097 

615*206 

330-599 

945-805 

9 

3 

- 

381-107 

6-918 

388*205 

4*277 

892-302 

8 

1 

- 

341-381 

9-713 

351  054 

2-381 

853-485 

8 

— 

. 

404-028 

10-516 

414-544 



414-544 

7 

3 

. 

377  142 

8-465 

385-607 

8-056 

398*663 

7 

2 

- 

430-966 

28-892 

459-607 

— 

459*858 

8 

1 

- 

171-486 

14-921 

186-407 

10-492 

196-899 

3 

— 

- 

170191 

4-992 

175-183 

4-449 

179-632 

3 

— 

- 

461-776 

152-869 

614*645 

28-543 

648-188 

4 

3 

- 

366-950 

28-205 

395-155 

108-027 

503-182 

2 

2 

. 

166-916 

13-475 

180-391 

13-906 

194*297 

3 

— 

- 

470-259 

872-696 

1342-955 

61-246 

1394-201 

6 

1 

418-955 

116-782 

530*737 

9-657 

540-894 

11 

2 

- 

383*338 

90-567 

473-905 

0-859 

474*764 

9 

3 

. 

892-790 

9-321 

402-111 

86-234 

438-845 

6 

4 

. 

296-512 

4*517 

301*029 

7-749 

808-778 

4 

2 

- 

584-466 

1280' 562 

1865-028 

58-808 

1918*331 

5 

2 

. 

404-473 

1238-342 

1722-815 

28-427 

1761*242 

4 

2 

. 

495 '674 

115-965 

611-689 

6*987 

618*626 

3 

2 

es 

8-588 

10-358 

18*941 

— 

18-941 

— 

— 

- 

7339-052 

4095-683 

11434-735 

706-192 

12139-927 

110 

S3 

Average  area  of  farms,  excluding  feus  and  pendicles,  woods  and  plantations,  600  acres. 
Average  proportions  of  arable  and  pasture  respectively  on  farms — 

Arable  -  -  -  -       60*4  per  cent. 

Pasture  ...  -      89*6      „ 


Total 


-     100-0 


•roportion  of  woods  and  plantations  to  arable 

„  „  arable  and  pasture 

„  „  gross  area 


-  9-60  per  cent. 

-  616 

-  5-8 


B.  II. 

A.BS  of  Broxmouth  Estate,  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.    This  estate 
is  in  the  Dunbar  district. 

(Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Brunton,  factor.) 


Area 

Description  of 
Soil. 

available 

Area  under 

Number  of  Labourer?' 

for 

Wood  and 

Gross  Area. 

Cottages  built  and  repaired 

Cultivation 

Plantation. 

since  1872. 

or  Pasture. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

kerton    - 

Light       - 

All 

190 

470*0 

8  built,  6  repaired. 

- 

Moorland 

All 

8  0 

4000 

1  repaired. 

erton 

Under  half  is  re<l  sand- 
stone,    light.       Upper 
half  is  red  clay,, heavy. 

All 

8-0 

400*0 

10  built  and  repaired. 

- 

Light       - 

389  0 

500 

450-0 

4  built. 

•                        m 

Generally  light  on  gravel 
subsoil. 

All. 

None 

557-0 

6  built  and  3  being  built 

- 

Light  and  gravelly  loam  - 
ToUl 

315-0 

None 

330-0 

1  built. 

— 

75-0 

2607*0 

34  built  and  repaired. 

rant  is  a  high  lying  fEum,  and  the  soil  is  second  rate.    Shelter  for  stock  is  necessary,  hence  the  large  area  under  wood. 


Proportion  of  woods  and  plantations  to  gross  area 
Excluding  the  Brunt*    Woods  and  plantations  to  gross  area 


-    2*88  percent. 

•        111  M 
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B.  III. 
Particulaks  of  Farm  Crops,  Labourers,  Horses  and  Cottages  on  Twenty-five  Farms. 


Employers*  Names. 


B.  Ainslie     • 

B.  Andemm 
J.  F.  Buylcy 

4  I  St.  C.  Cunningham 

5  I  W.  Davidson 

6  J.  Pobbie 

7  I  Elder    - 

8  I  C.  Eraser 

9  P.  Fjsho 
10  ,  GeorReFord 

Do. 
Oinespie 
Handyside 
Harper - 
James  Hope 

Do. 
T.  P.  Hope 
MoEwen 

C.  Nelson 
Bobertson 
C.  Smith 
Torrance 
Wilson  - 
Yule  - 
Stoddart 


District. 


a 

2 

C5 


Average  Acres^. 


I 


I 


6. 

Regular 

Labourers. ' 


11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Fftthhead     • 
Piukerton     - 
Halls     .       . 
Tranent 
Belhavon 
Dalkeith       - 
Haddington  - 
Pinkerton    - 
Dunbar 
Drem    - 
Liberton 
Athelstaneford 
Fenton  • 
Cranston 
Dunbar 
Ballencrieff  - 
East  Linton  • 
North  Berwick 
Innerwick    - 
Drem    • 
Whittingham 
Dalkeith 
Co;;kbumspath 
North  Berwick 
Pencaitland  - 


Acres.    Acres. 

824  I      — 


500  — 


2,150 


1,350 


96  — 

310  i  - 

320  I  — 

480  I  30 


260 
295 
670 
535 

1,300 
620 
380 
300 
400 
875 
400 
350 

1,750 


Acres.  I 
375    I 

220    I 

200 

163    I 

38 

175 

180 

150 


430 


14,189 


— 

92 

- 

244 

16 

120 

— 

142 

— 

280 

70 

160 

800 

300 

- 

310 

- 

190 

12 

150 

20 

190 

8 

160 

20 

166 

,050 

120 

77 

95 

9 

210 

Acres. 
150 


120 
75 
16 
23 
63 
60 
40 
68 
40 
60 

110 
74 

180 

133 
60 
50 
65 
60 


7 

33 
100 


.\cres.    Acres. 


20 


30* 
68 
35 
80 
80 
72 
40 
80 
60 
6 
335 
70 
70 
50 
65 
40 

20 
20 
S3 
35 


4,729 


1.775    I   1.373 


70 
32 

81 
12 
54 
30 


40 
70 
40 
35 
60 
25 
100 
120 
60 
50 
10 
60 


33 
70 


22t 
15 
12 
14 

6 

lit 
10 
14 
10 
20 

8 

9 
18 
11 
40 
18 
9 

10 

IS 

11 

-t 

11 

11 
7 

18 


S 


1,124    ;  322 


23 

12 

6 

14 

2 

12 

5 

14 
8 

10 
5 

7  I  3 
20  I  13 
10  6 

46  I  38 
17  I  16 
12    I      9 

12  1  12 

10  >  ^ 

10  I  10 

10  I  - 
8  I  7 
6  I  3 

11  .  11 


331       249 


27 

12 

17 

11 

5 

8 

7 

10 

13 

20 

10 

9 

21 

14 

32 

14 

14 

10 

13 

8 


6    I 


£  9.  d. 

2    2  0 

2    2  6 

0  17  6 


- 

2  14 

0 

» 

3    0 

0 

_ 

2  15 

0 

- 

1  11 

0 

- 

2  10 

0 

2 

3    4 

0 

- 

2    0 

0 

2 

2  10 

0 

a 

112 

0 

2 

1    7 

0 

- 

3  12 

0 

— 

2    8 

0 

— 

2  10 

0 

10  i  2 

7  !  - 

6  I  2 

10  I  — 


117  6 

2  11  0 

1  15  0 

2  0  0 

1  12  6 
16  0 
18  0 

2  3  0 


308    I    26 


B.IL 

Bdih- 

buboh  akd 

Haddtno- 

TOK. 


1 

i 

lo 

)k 

a 

is  o. 

B 

I 

% 

(S 

%* 

SR 

i 

P 

g 

2 

Nos. 

1 

2 
3 
4 


•  Carrots  instead  of  potatoes. 


t  Have  steam  tackle  in  addition  to  horses. 


Relative  Pboportions  of  Horses  and  Labourers  to  Acres. 


Per  100  Acres 
Gross. 

Per  100  Acres 
Arable. 

Per  100  Acres 
under  Crops. 

Number  of  horses  (exclusive  of  riding 
and  driving). 

Labourers,  regular  and  constant  :— 
Men  and  strong  lads  • 
Women  and  young  boys 

Cottages  occupied  by  labourers 

2-27 

2-8 

8-57 

2-33 
1-75 

2-9 
2-21 

3*67 
2-76 

4*08 

5-11 

6-44 

2  almost 

2-51 

3*13 

R  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LABOUR  : 


TOH. 


BUBOH  Aim 

Haddihq-     Manual  Labour  required  to  grow  and  market  an  Acre 
of  Potatoes  in  the  Lothians. 

Farmer,  John  Dobbib,  Esq.,  Carapend,  Dalkeith. 
,,        Jas.  Hope,  Esq.,  East  Bams,  Dunbar. 


Campbnd  AccouiiT. 


1.  Autumn  ploughing,  man*s  wage  - 

2.  Spring  cross  ploughing  and  pre- 

vious harrowing 

3.  Grubbings,  harro wings,  and  rol- 

ling      -  -  -  . 

4.  Opening  drills 

5.  Filling,  emptying,  carting,  and 

spreading  dung 

6.  Sowing  artificial  manure  - 

7.  Planting  sets 

8.  Splitting  drills      - 

9.  Scraping  and  drill  grubbing 

10.  Saddle  or  chain  harrowing  drills 

11.  1st.  Earthing  up  (light)   - 

12.  lat.  Hand-hoeing  (careful) 

13.  2nd  „  (rapid)  - 

14.  Final  earthing  up  (heavy) 
16.  Lifting  crop  after  ploughs 

16.  Carting  from  field  to  pits 

17.  Making  and  keeping  pits 

18.  Harrowing  and  gathering  after 

harrow  -  -  -  - 

19.  Covering  pits 

20.  Dressing  for  market 

21.  Loading    carts    and    driving  to 

station  .... 


£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

B.  V. — continued. 


0    9    0 
£3  17  11 


Mr.  Dobbie  divides  between  men  and  women's  labour- 


Men 
Women 


£    8. 

2    1 
116 


East  Bahns  Account. 


Men's  labour 
Women's  labour    - 


£    8. 

-  1  18 

-  1  16 


d, 
0 
6 


£3  14    6 


If  28.  6d.  be  added  to  East  Bams 
account  for  the  spring  plough- 
ing, which  Mr.  Hope  does  not 
usually  give,  his  total  will  be 


£   8.    d. 


3  17    0 


B.  V. 

Labourers  on  Mr.  James  Hope's  Farms  of  East  Bams 
and  Oxwell  Mains. — 1,000  acres  all  arable. 


No. 

(1.) 
Name  of  Labourer. 

(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour. 

(3.) 
Present 

(4.) 
Length 

Service 
on  Faim. 

1 

ThoB.  Bain      • 

Grieve 

1 

45 

Tears. 

1 

2 

T.  McCartney  - 

Woman  grieve     - 

42 

1 

3 

Alex.  Hendrie 

Grieve 

1    »* 

7 

W.  Neilson      • 

Ploughman 

,    » 

15 

J.  Borthwick  - 

„ 

1        24 

3 

D.  Blackball    - 

M 

i        "^ 

6 

W.  Cunningham 

,. 

84 

1 

5 

8 

J.  Ainslie 

t.        - 

81 

1 

9 

D.  Watson 

,. 

25 

1 

10 

John  Cowe 

»i        " 

38 

15 

U 

Wm.  Cowe 

..        - 

37 

13 

No. 


(I.) 
Name  of  lAbourer. 


(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Peter  White 
Wm.  McGaw 
Jas.  Borthwick 
R.  Nelson 
Thos.  Nelson 
Alex.  Pearson  - 
Wm.  Dickson  • 
Thos.  Dickson  • 
W.  B^tie 
D.  Borthwick 
J.  Lyle  - 
J.  Greig 
J.  Donoughy 
A.  Cunningham 
Thos.  Donoughy 
John  Foggo 
H.  Huggins 


29    I  J.  Angus 


SO 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


J.  Hutchison 
Jas.  Millar 
T.  Bamet 
Archd.  Scott 
Geo.  Scott 
Smillie  Scott 
Thos.  Soott 
Jas.  Watson 
Jas.  Lyle 
Geo.  Nelson 
J.  McGrow 
J.  Milligan 
John  McGrow 
Jas.  Henderson 
Jas.  Kilday      • 
Alex.  Bumside 


Ploughman 


Shepherd 
Ci^tleman 


Orraman 


(3.) 


AfiEinn. 

TCIU 

(4.)       Lisouin. 


,    Length  — 

Present         of 
Age.     I  Service 
,  on  Farm. 


Extra  Ploughman 


Orraman 


36 
36 
38 
66 
27 
63 
40 
20 
38 
60 


28 
40 
31 
52 
51 
56 
65 
62 
36 
66 
39 
58 
29 
24 
21 
20 
19 
19 
56 
39 
61 
45 


Tears. 
13 

1 

7 

30 
12 

6 
10 

2 

7 
13 

4 

5 

8 

1 

5 
U 

6 

5 

3 

1 

7 

5 
15 
10 

2 

7 

4 

7 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

5 


No. 

(1.) 
Women  and  Boys. 

(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour. 

1      (8.) 

Present 
Age, 

Service 
on  Farm. 

1 

Marg.  Wateon  - 

Women  workers  - 

_ 

Tears. 

2 

Alice  Watson  - 

»• 

— 

15 

3 

Bliz.  Watson  - 

i» 

— 

4 

Alice  Loudon  - 

n 

— 

5 

Mai7  Loudon  - 

»i 

- 

6 

Marg.  White  - 

:. 

— 

7 

Eiiz.  Cowe 

» 

— 

10 

8 

Mary  Cowe 

„ 

— 

0 

Mary  Lyle       . 

•> 

- 

10 

Jessie  Lyle 

>• 

- 

11 

Alice  Lyle 

» 

— 

12 

Marg.  Hutchison       - 

»» 

— 

13 

Marg.  Fortune 

f» 

— 

12 

14 

Jessie  McGrow 

». 

— 

15 

Mary  McGrow 

„ 

— 

16 

Mary  Foggo    - 

„ 

- 

17 

Jessie  Millar  - 

w                           " 

- 

18 

Marg.  Millar  ^ 

M                                 " 

- 
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B.  V. — continued. 


No. 


(1.) 
Women  and  Boys. 


(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour. 


(3.) 
Present 


Length 

Service 
on  Fann. 


19 

Mary  Borthwick 

20 

Mary  Pearson  - 

21 

Jessie  Bamet  . 

22 

Mary  Whiteman 

23 

Maiy  Middleroas       - 

24 

Jessie  Middlemas      . 

25 

Marg.  Middlemas      . 

26 

MaryKilday   - 

27 

Jessie  Kilday  - 

28 

Jas.  Kilday     . 

29 

Eobt.  Nelson  - 

30 

Thos.  Nelson  - 

31 

John  Loudon  - 

32 

JohnMcLeod- 

33 

Wm.  McGrow 

34 

Jas.  Lyle 

85 

Jas.  Foggo 

36 

37 

Jas.  Cunningham 

38 

JohnMUhtr     . 

Women  Workers 


Boy 


Years. 
2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

S 

8 

4 

6 

'  1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


LA30UBEBS  on  Mr.  AnrsLiE's  Farms  of  Dodridge  and 
Peaston. 


No. 

(1.) 

Name  of  Laboorer. 

Males. 

(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour. 

(3.) 

Present 

Age. 

Length 
of service 
on  Farm. 

1 

Wm.  Reid       - 

Farm  Steward     - 

44 

Years. 
12 

2 

R.  Scott 

f. 

61 

2 

8 

W.  SimpBon     - 

Shepherd     -       - 

S6 

11 

4 

A.  Scott 

Worker's  grieve  - 

65 

40 

6 

John  Hay 

Ploughman 

27 

1 

6 

Thos.  Weir      - 

.. 

83 

3 

7 

W.  Skid 

M 

38 

14 

8 

Peter  Wigham 

M 

27 

1 

9 

Alex.  Thomson 

M 

41 

9 

10 

D.  Lambert     - 

M 

23 

9 

11 

John  Halliday 

„ 

39 

11 

12 

Adam  Whitehead 

», 

50 

8 

18 

R.  Lnmsden    - 

*. 

45 

1 

14 

G^eo.  Chalmers 

„ 

46 

3 

16 

Jae.Pryde      - 

Engine  driver 

40 

17 

16 

R.  Raebom     - 

»» 

44 

28 

17 

Jas.  Weir 

Cattleman    • 

62 

9 

18 

J.McCormick. 

»♦ 

45 

10 

19 

Orraman     • 

66 

1 

20 

John  Raebum 

„ 

20 

8 

21 

Robt.  Bertram 

„ 

36 

12 

22 

R.  Millar 

»»           ' 

42 

16 

^oy«. 

2S 

John  Scott      - 

Strong  lad  (Orra) 

17 

2 

24 

W.  Pryde 

tt 

16 

4 

26 

Andrew  Lumsden     • 

». 

16 

1 

26 

Geo.  Halliday. 

** 

15 

8 

27 

Robert  Thomson 

»» 

14 

8 

B.  Y. — continued. 
Mr.  Ainslie's  Farms — cont\.ued, 

824  acres  all  arable. 


B.-IL 

Kdin- 
bvbou  and 
Haddino- 

TON. 


No. 


1     Name  of  Labourer. 
I  Females. 


(2.) 
Branch  of  Labour.  I 


(3.)         ^  (4.) 
Length 
Present  of 

Age.     I  Service 
;  on  Farm. 


1 

Marion  Wright 

Outworker   • 

66 

Years. 
42 

2 

Catherine  Wright      - 

„ 

60 

50 

8 

Jane  Lambert 

»» 

25 

0 

4 

Eliz.  BAebum  • 

„ 

22 

8 

5 

Marg.  Weir     - 

» 

20 

6 

6 

Jane  Scott       - 

;, 

31 

1 

7 

Marg.  Raebum 

M 

17 

4 

8 

Helen  Lambert 

H 

19 

6 

9 

Janet  Thomson 

»» 

16 

8 

10 

Janet  Raebum 

n 

16 

8 

11 

Marg.  Skid      - 

»» 

16 

2 

12 

Agnes  Simpson 

.. 

13 

1 

13 

Helen  Simpson 

»»                  * 

15 

2 

14 

B.  Herriot 

„ 

56 

44 

15 

Janet  Herriot  - 

.» 

S3 

9 

16 

Ann  Welsh      - 

» 

30 

9 

17 

Mary  Kelly     - 

1* 

29 

2 

18 

Marg.  Chalmers 

M 

19 

8 

19 

Janet  Chalmers 

„ 

16 

8 

20 

Eliz.  Lumsden 

»»                       • 

21 

1 

21 

E.  Lumsden    • 

»» 

19 

1 

22 

Mary  Ann  Welsh 

N 

13 

2 

28 

Helen  Whitehead      - 

H 

14 

1 

Labourers  on  Hatton  Mains  Farm,  West  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  Management  of  Q-.  E.  Glendinnino,  Esq. 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

T<*->V 

No. 

Name  of  Labourer. 

Branch  of  Labour. 

Present 
Age. 

Leiwth 

Se^oe 
on  Farm. 

Men. 

1 

J.Kirkwood    - 

Fann  Grieve 

About  48 

Tears. 
8 

2 

Alex.  Brown    - 

Ploughman 

n        66 

47 

8    1  Wm.  Kelly      - 

n 

„      55 

14 

4 

Peter  Hay       - 

M 

«      48 

'm 

5 

Alex.  Donaldson 

» 

«      40 

4 

6 

Robert  Paterson 

„      40 

S 

7 

W.Marshall    - 

„ 

»»     40 

1 

8    !  John  Rae 

Shepherd 

»      53 

18 

9 

John  Irvine    - 

** 

..      36 

1* 

Women, 

Besides  boys. 

1 

Maiy  Higgiug  - 

Worker 

•          - 

- 

10 

2 

Jessie  Anderson 

M 

— 

6 

3 

Maiy  McKenna 

n 

- 

6 

4 

Janet  Forrest  • 

w 

- 

4 

5 

Jane  Drover   - 

„ 

— 

10 

6 

Marg.  Reid     . 

w 

— 

8 

7 

Helen  Mitchell 

»» 

— 

8 

R  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


B.-IL 

Edi»- 

BrBOn  AITD 

Haddiko- 

TON. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Tn 

,  TUlil 
hABOUUt 


WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 


Index  to  Appendix  C. 

C.  I.  Particular)  of  wages  and  allowances  on  selected  farms. 
").  II.  Labourers*  budget. 
0.  III.  Bothy  roan's  budget. 

APPENDIX  C.  I. 


Women. 


Paeticulaks  op  Wages  and  Earnings  on  19  Selected  Farms. 

No.l. 
Mr.  Robert  Ainslib,  Dodridge  and  Peaston  Farms,  near  Palhead. 

Ploughman's  Wage.  


Ordinary  wage,  8».  per  week. 

Extras  in  harvest— money,  lit.  per 
week,  and  food,  1^.  per  week. 

Potato  lifting,  U.  per  week,  extra. 


16*.  per  week 

£  *.  d. 
•  41  12    0 

Free  house  and  garden 

•    600 

Manure  (or  garden 

-060 

Potatoes,  16  cwts.,  at  8#. 

•280 

Coals  carted 

-    0  10    C 

Harvest     - 

-15    0 

Standard  wage     - 

-  51    1    6 

Men  with  rows  get  14«.  per  week 
and  pay  1».  M.  per  ton  for  all 
turnips  given  to  cow  during 
winter. 

Stackers  get  10«.  extra. 

For  sowing  artificial  manure  with 
hand  10«.  for  the  senson  is  given,  i 


Toung  ploushmen.  aged  17,  IZ*.  per 
week.  It  cwts.  potatoes.  25f .  har- 
vest. 

Cattleman.— Ploughman's  wage,  wiUi 
2/.,  extra  for  Sundays. 

Shepherd,  17«.  6d.  per  week,  with 
ploughman's  perquisites. 


No.  2. 


Mr.  0.  Frazbr,  Meikle-Pinkerton,  Dunbar,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  Middle-Pi nkorton,  Dunbar. 


Farm  Stewards. 


Head  Ploughmen. 


F  razor's. 


Anderson's. 


Frazer's. 


Anderson's. 


Cash,  18«.  per  week  • 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden  - 
Potatoes,  \  ton 


£   9.  d., 
>  46  16    0     Cash 


£   s,  d. 
•  40    0    0 


-  5  10    0    Free  house  and  garden  -600 

-  0    6    0     Manure  for  garden         -    0    6    0 

-  2    0    0     Potatoes,  1  ton     •  -400 


Cartage  of  coals,  1«.  per  ton    0    6    Z  \  Cartage  of  coals.  4i  tons 

i     atl«.      •  -  -043 

Harvest         -         -         -14   0 


Cow,  kept 


9    0    0 


£65    S    3 


Harvest     •  -  -14    0 

CoalP,  2  tons  at  1S«.        •    1  10    0 
Oatmeal.  65  sts.  at  2«.    -    6  10    0 


£58  14    3 


Cash,  169.  per  week 

£   9,  d. 
-  41  12    0 

Cash,  15*.  per  week 

£  «.  d. 

-38    0    0 

Free  house  and  garden 

-    6  10    0 

Free  house  and  garden 

-600 

Manure  for  garden 

-060 

Manure  for  garden 

-060 

Potatoes,  i  ton     - 

-200 

Potatoes.  1  ton     - 

•400 

Cartage  of  coals  - 

•063 

Carriage  of  cosls  • 

1    6    0 

Harvest    - 

•14    0 

Harvest     - 

-14    0 

Stacking   - 

-    0  17    6 

Stacking    - 

.    0  17    6 

Allowance  for  leading 

-    2    0    0 

Allowance  for  leading 

-    0  17    6 

£58  15    9 

£62  11    0 

Cattlemen. 


Shepherds. 


Frazer's. 


Cash,  14*.  per  week  - 
Free  houso  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden   - 
Cartage  of  coals 
Harvest 


Anderson's. 


Frazer's. 


£   9.  d.                                              £  9.  d. 

36    8    0     Cash,  14*.  6d.  per  week  •  87  14  0 

-600     Free  houso  and  garden  -    5    0  0 

-060    Manure  for  garden         -    0    fi  0 

•063     Cartage  of  coals.  4  tons 

at  1*.       •  -040 

-14    0 

Harvest     -          -          -14  0 


£41    4    3 


£44    8    0 


Anderson's. 


Cash,  1^.  per  week 
Finds  himself. 


£  «    d. 

52    0   0    Cash.  14*.  per  week 


£  *.  d. 
36    8   0 


Free  house  and  garden  -500 
Manure  for  garden  -060 

Potatoes,  1  ton  - 
Cartage  of  coals  • 
Harvest     - 


4    0  0 

0    6  S 

14  0 

9    0  0 


£52    0    0 


Keep  of  one  oow  • 

•Pack  Flock."  two  half- 
bred  ewes,  lambs  and 
ewes  fed  fat  at  31.       -   6   0  0 

£62    4   S 
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No.  2 — continued, 
Mr.  C.  Fkazbb's  and  Mr.  Avj)ebsov*s  Farms — continue L 


B.-II. 

Edin- 

busoh  and 

Haodinq- 

TON. 


Ploughmen. 

Orramen.* 

Women. 

Prazer's. 

Anderson's. 

Prazer's. 

Anderson's.         1         Both  farms. 

£  9.  d. 
Same  as  headman        •  63  15   9 

Less  allowance  -          -    2   0   0 

£  9,  d. 
Same  as  headman        -  62  11    0 

Less  allowance  -          •   0  17   6 

£  9.  d. 
Cash.  16».  per  week     -  41  12    0 

House  and  garden       •    6  10   0 

Manure  for  garden      -060 

iton  potatoes   -          -    2    0    0 

Cools  carted     -          -    0    6    3 

Harvest-          -          -14    0 

£  9.  d. 

Cash,  15*. 
perweek  89    0    0 

House  and 
garden  -600 

Hauurefor 
garden  -060 

Iton  pota- 
toes      -400 

Carriage  of 
coals      -16    0 

Harvest    -    1    4    0 
£60  16    0 

Ordinary  wage,   8*. 
perweek.  Harvest 
wage,  16«.  per  week. 

cottages  in  addi- 
tion to  above  wages. 

Pree  house,  garden, 
and  manure,  42. 6«. 

1  ton  coals,  free.  15». 

Stackers  -          -            51  16    9 
Less  extra                    -    0  17    6 

Stackers            -          -  61  13    6 
Less  extra         -          -    0  17    6 

8  tons  carted  at  1«. 
=  3*. 

\  ton  potatoes,  2/. 

Perquisites,  11. 4«. 

NoTB.- When   only 
one  worker  comes 
from  the  cottage, 
the  potatoes  fldl  to 
<cwts. 

Von-stackers     -          -  60  18    8 

Non-stackers    •          •  60  16    0 

£60  18    8 

*  Such  orramen  as  stack  get  a  bag  of  wheat  or  17*.  6d.  extra. 


No.  3. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Batley,  Halls,  Dnnbar,  and  Mr.  Geobge  Wilson,  Chapelhill,  Cockburnspath. 


Parm  Stewards. 

Head  Ploughmen. 

Bay  ley's. 

Wilson's. 

Bayley's. 

Wilson's. 

£    9.    d. 
Cash-          -          -          -    60    0    0 

Pree  house  and  garden   -     4   0   0 

Manure  for  garden.  1  load     0   8   0 

Potatoes,  8  cwts.  at  24. 6</.     10    0 

Coals,  6  tons  at  18«.           -    4  10    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  li  tons  at 
6f.   -          -          -          -    0    7    6 

£  *.   d. 
Cash,  18«.  per  week        -  46  16    0 

Pree  house  and  garden  -    5   0    0 

Straw  for  pigsty  •          -060 

Potatoes,  1,800  yards  at 
8».  per  100        -          -740 

Cartage  of  oo«il8,  6i  tons 
atl«.6d.            -           -    0    9    4 

Harvest    -          -          -    1    5    0 

Cow, kept-          -          -    9    0    0 

Extras,  six    bushels  of 
wheat     .          -          -16   0 

£    9.    d. 
Cash,  13«.  per  week         -  88  16    0 

Pree  house  and  garden  -    4  10   0 

Manure      for      garden, 
lload     -          .          -    0    3    0 

Potatoes,  1,600  yards      .360 

Coals.  2  tons  at  18«.        -    1  16    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  4i  tons 
at6«.      .          .          -    1    6   6 

Harvest    -          -          -    1    0   0 

Cow,  kept-          -          -    9    0    0 

Extras,  20  stones  of  meal    2    0   0 

£66  18    6 

£  *.   d. 
Cash.  16«.  per  week        -  39    0   0 

Pre©  house  and  garden  -   4   0   0 

Manure  for  garden        -060 

Potatoes.  1,200  yards      -    4  16   0 

Cartage  of  coals.  6i  tons 
atl«.6tf.           -          -    0    9    4 

Harvest     •          -          -   1    6   0 

Extras,  for  leading         -    2    0    0 

£70    0    6 

£71    6   4 

£51  16    4 

Ploughmen. 

Cattlemen. 

Bayley's. 

Wilson's. 

Bayley's  (Woman). 

Wilson's. 

Cash,  16*.  per  week 

£  *.   d. 
-89    0    0  !  Cash,  16«.  per  week 

£    9. 

-89    0 

d. 
0 

£  9.   d. 
Free  house  and  garden  •    4  10    0 

£    9,    d. 
Cash,  11«.  per  week         -  28  12    0 

Pree  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden  - 

-  4  10   0    Pree  house  and  garden 

-  0    3    0     Manure  for  garden 

-  8    5    0    Potatoes,  1,200  yards 

-  4    0 

-  0    6 

-  4  16 

-  0    9 

0 
0 
0 
4 

Manure      for      garden, 
small  load         •          -020 

Potatoes,  8  cwts.  at  2#.6rf.    10    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  4  tons 
at6«.      •          -          -    1    4    0 

Pree  house  and  garden  -300 
PoUtoes,  600  yards        -    2    8    0 

Potatoes,  1,500  yards 

X3k    0    0 

Coals,  2  tons 

.    1  16    0 

Cartage  of  ooals  - 

This  is  an  old  man. 

Cartage  of  coals,  ^  tons  at 
6».   -          -          -          -    1    5    6 

Harvest        •          -          -10    0 

Harvest     - 

-    1    6 

0 

Harvest    •          -          -10    0 
24  weeks  at  9«.     -          -  10  16    0 
26  weeks  at  10#.    -          -  18    0    0 

Woman  in  charge  of  cattle  gets 
Ids.  ed.  per  week  for  winter. 
600  yards  of  potatoes. 

2week8atl8«.    -          -   1   6   0 

£60  19    6 

£49  16 

4 

£82  18    0 

R4 
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ROYAL  OOMMISSION  ON  LABOUB: 


B.~1I. 

Bdih- 
ovboh  asp 
Haddivo- 

T0». 


No.  8 — eofUinued. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Batlst's  and  Mr.  G.  Wilson's  Farms— conli/itiati. 


Afitcr.. 


Shepherds. 

Bayley*8,  on  Arable  Land. 

d. 
0 

Bayley's.  on  Hill. 

1 

WUson'a. 

Free  houae  and  garden   • 

-    4   0 

Free  house  and  girden 

£  8.   d.\ 
4    0    0, 

Free  house  and  garden 

£  t.  d, 
-   4   0   0 

Hannre.  1  oow 

-    0  18 

0 

Manure,!  cow's 

-    0  18    0  1 

Manure,  2  loads  - 

•    060 

Straw  for  pig 

•    0   6 

0 

Straw  for  pig     • 

-    0    6    0  ' 

Potatoes.  24  owts.  at  St. 

.  su  • 

Potatoes,  1,600  yarda 

.    3  15 

0 

Potatoes,  1.600  yards    • 

-    3  15    0 

Oatmeal  65  stones  at  ts. 

.    6  10    0 

Oatmea),  100  atones  at  U, 

-  10    0 

0 

O«tmea\100stonesat2*.       - 

•  10    0    0 

Barley,  18  bushels  at  3#. 

-    2  14    0 

Barley,  21  bushels  at  3#.- 

.    8    8 

0 

Barley.  21  bushels  at  St. 

•    8    8    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  6i  tons  at  5#. 

.    1  11    8 

Coals,  6  tons  at  12tf. 

.    8    0 

0 

Coals.  5  tons  at  12«.      - 

-    3    0    0  ! 

Cow.  on  high  land 

.800 

Cartage  of  coals,  U  tons  at  Bt, 

.    0    7 

6 

Cartage  of  coals,  li  tons  at  6#. 

-    0    7    6 

**  Pack  flock  "  17  ewes  and  6  hoggs 

•  43  17    S 

Cow.  kept      - 

.       .    9    0 

0 

Cow.  kept 

-900 

-  Pack  flock  '*  15  half  bred  ewe 
pront  calculated  from  avera 
years 

IS.  clear 
ge  of  3 

-37  10 

0 

-Pack  flock  "  30  Cherlots.  avei 
profit  for  year  27«.  8d. 

■ago 

-  41  10    0 

£71  19 

6 

£75  19    6 

£70  10U 

NoTB.— The  values  attached  to  pack  flocks  are  calculated  from  absolute  pi^meiits,and  10  per  cent  for  risk  has  been  charged. 


Orramen. 


Bayley's. 


Wilson's. 


Women. 


I 


Bayley's. 


Wilaon'a 


Cash.  16«.  per  week    -       -  41  li 

0 

Free  house  and  garden      -   4  10 

0 

Manure,  1  load        -          -03 

0 

Potatoes,  1|600  yards         -   3   5 

0 

Harvest                  -          -    1    4 

o! 

Cartage  of  ooalfl,  6i  tons  at 
«#.  -          -          -          .    1  17 

6 

Carriage  on  6  tons  of  coal 
from  pit  to  Dunbar  Sta- 
tion at  5t.  per  ton          -   1  11 

3 

£54    2 

9 

£   s,  d.  £   8.   d.  £  s.   d. 

Cash,  \%8.  per  week  for  ,  Cash,  50  weeks  at  9t.      .  22  10    0 

48  weeks  *  -  43    4    0 

Harvest,  2  weeks  at  iU,     16    0 
Harvest,  4  weeks  at  25t.     5    0   0 

Harvest  allowance         -10   0 

£48    4    0 


This  man  does  not  reside  on  the 
farm. 


I 


£24  16    0 

A  girl  who  lives  with 
cattlewoman,  50  weeks 
atOt.  .  15    0    0 


Harvest-,  2  weeks  at  18«.  • 
Allowance  - 


16   0 
10    0 


£17    6    0 


£  ».  d. 
Cash,  52  weeks  at  9t.       -  23  8  0 

Harvest     •  -  -   1  10  0 

Potato  lifting,  5  weeks  at 
1*.  extra.  -  -    0  5  < 

£25    S_« 

A  lad  at  Mr.  Bayley's, 
age  14,  worka  witii 
women  52  weeks  at  7«.  18  4  0 


Harvest     - 


-   1   0  0 


£19   4  0 


No.  4. 
Mr.  St.  Claib  Cunningham,  Adniston,  Tranent,  and  Mr.  Stoddabt,  Winton  Hill,  Pencaitland. 


Farm  Stewards. 

Head  Ploughmen. 

Cunningham's.* 

Stoddart's. 

C^infi^yif^hft-^n's. 

Stoddarfs. 

£    8.  d. 
Cash.  17*.  par  week  -          -  44   4   0 

Free  house  aiid  garden       -    6    0    0 

Manure  for  garden,  1  load  -    0    3    0 

Poteto.-s,  10  cwts.  at  8#.      -    2    8    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  It.  per 
loji   •          -          .           -    0    6    3 

Harvest         -          -          -    1    0    0 

Extras,  sti  aw  for  pig          -    0    6    0 

£  8.  d. 
Cash,  18#.  per  week         -  46  16    0 

Free  bouse  and  garden  -400 

Manure  for  garden         -030 

Potatoes,! 2 cwts. at 2t.6(/.  I  10    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  M. 
per  ton  •           -          -    0    3    0 

Harvest     -          -          -    1    0    0 

Extras,  1  bag  of  wheat   •    0  17    6 

£    8.    d. 

Cash,  17t.  per  week        •  44   4   0 

Free  house  and  garden, 
tile  roof  -          -          -    4    0    0 

Manure  for  garden         -030 

Potatoes,  16  cwts.  at  3t.  •    2    8    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  It. 
per  ton  •          -          -063 

Harvest     -          -          -    1    0    0 

Extras,    allowance     for 
leading  •          -          -    1    0    0 

£53    1    3 

£  i.d. 
Caah,16t.  per  week          -  41 12  « 

Free  house  and  garden     -600 

Manure  for  garden          -   0  6  « 

Potatoes,  I  ton       -          -   2  10  0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  6d. 
per  ton     -          -          -   0  $  0 

Harvest      -          -          -   1  0  0 

Extras,  1  bag  of  wheat     •   0  17  6 

£63    7    3 

£54    9    6 

£61  8  e 

*  This  man  is  under  a  resident  manftger. 
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No.  4— continued, 
Mr.  Cunionghah's  and  Mr.  Stoddart's  Farms — eontvntted. 


Ordinary  Ploughmen. 


Cunningham's. 


Cub,  I6s.  per  week 

Pree  houne  and  garden,  in- 
ferior .  -  - 

Manure  for  garden,  1  load  • 

Potatoes,  16  cwts.  at  S«. 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  U.  per 
ton  .  -  - 

Harvest         ... 

Extras,  straw  for  pig 


£  f .  d, 

-89    0    0 


0  0 

3  0 

8  0 

6  8 

0  0 

6  0 


£46    3    3 


Stoddart's 


£   f . 

Osah,  16t.  6d.  per  week  -  40   6 


Free  house  and  garden  -   4   0 

Manure  for  garden  -    0 

Potatoes,    12    cwts.  at 

2«.  6d.     -          •  •    1  10    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  6<f. 

per  ton  -  -030 

Harvest     -          -  -    1    0    0 

Extras,  i  bag  wheat 


.089 
£47  13    0 


Cattlemen. 


Cunningham's. 


Stoddarl's. 


Cash,  ISs.  per  week 

Free  house  and  garden, 
inferior  - 

Manure  for  garden 

Potatoes,  1  ton     - 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  It. 
per  ton  - 

Harvest     - 

Extras,  straw  for  pig 


£  8.  d, 
39    0    0 


£46  15    3 


B.-II. 

Edim- 

buboh  ak^d 

HilDDING- 
TON. 


£    8,  d. 
Cash,  168.  per  week  -  41  12   0 

Free  house  and  garden    -   4   0   0 

Manure  for  garden  -    0    6    0 

Potatoes,  12  cwts.  -    1 10   0 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  Qd. 
per  ton     -  -  -080 

Harvest      -  •  -10    0 


£4S  11    0 


Non-resident  Ploughmen. 


Single  Ploughmen,  Sons  of  senior  men. 


Cash,  16«.  per  week 
Potatoes,  16  cwts. 
Coals  carted 
Harvest    • 
Extras,  straw  for  pig 


£  8.  d. 
41  12    0 

2    8    0 

-068 

10    0 

0    6    0 


£49  12    3 


Cash,  16t.  per  week 
Potatoes,  12  owts. 
Harvest  • 


1 
£   8.  d. 

•  SO    0    0  j  Ormrnen  at  Adniston  get  16«.  per  week,  bouse 

and  garden,  coals  carted,  aiid  liarvest  allow- 

•  1  10   0  I     ance,  1/. 


£41  10    0 


Women  at  Adniston  .— 
43  weeks,  at  9*. 

£  8.  d, 
-  19    7    0 

5      M      harvest,  at  14*.     - 

-    3  10    0 

3      „      potato  lifHng.  at  12«. 

Halflins 'at  Adniston  :- 
62  weeks  at  12*. 

-  1  16  0 
iK4l3  0 
.  31    4    0 

Harvest 

-10  0 
£32    4    0 

•  strong  lads. 


No.  5. 


Mr.  FoBD,  Craigmillar  Farm,  Liberton ;  Mr.  Dobbi£,  Campend,  Dalkeith ;  Mr.  Smith,  WbittiDgham  Estate, 

Prestonkirk. 

Mr.  GrEO.  Ford,  Craigmillar. 


Head  Ploughman  (a  double 
Binding). 


Second  Ploughman  (Father 
and  Son). 


Other  Ploughmen. 


£  8,  d. 
Cash,  17«.  per  week      •  44   4   0 

Free  house  and  garden-   6    0    0 

Manure  for  garden       -060 

Cartage  of  coals,  6  tons 
at6d.    •  -  -030 

Harvest   -  -  -13    4 


£60  16   4 


Gash  .  36   0 

Potatoes,  12  cwts.  at  St.    1  16  0 

Harvest-  -  -13  4 

Oatmeal,  65  sts.  at  2«.  -    6  10  0 


£44    9    4  i 


£   f.   d. 

0    Cash,  16*.  per  week 


£  f .   d. 

•  41  12    0 


Free  house  and  garden  5  0  0 
PoUtoes,12cwts.at3«.  1  16  0 
Manure  for  garden  -060 
Cartage  of  coals  -030 

Harvest  -  -  -13   4 

£50    0    4 


Orraman, 


Orraman  gets  same 
as  ordinary  plough 
man  with  2  cwts. 
of  potatoes,  extra 
wage. 

£  <.   d. 
60    0    4 

2cwt9.  po- 
tatoes   -   0   6   0 


£50    6    4 


Women. 


£  8.  d. 
52  weekv  at 
8».    •       -  20  16    0 


Harvest,  30 
days  at  Sd.    1 

Food,   lead- 
ing in 


0    0 


0    3    4 


Potato  lift- 
ing,12days 
AtSd.        -    0    8 


£22    7    4 


Mr.  JoHK  DoBBiE,  Oampend,  Dalkeitb. 


Ploughman's  Standard  Wage. 


Cash,  ie».  per  week 

£  «.  d. 
-    41  12    0 

Free  house  and  garden     - 

.      5  10    0 

Manure  for  garden 

-060 

Potatoes,  12  owt.     . 

.      1  16    0 

Cartage  of  coals      - 

-      0  18    0 

Harvest 

.10    0 

Food,  12  days  at  2(2. 

-020 

£61    4    0 

Bngineman  and  Steam  Ploughman. 


Mr.  Debbie's  engine  and  steam  ploughmen 
get  18«.  per  week,  and  same  perquisites  aa 
ploughmen.  He  makes  n(»  aistinction  be- 
Iween  his  ploughmen.  His  workers  come 
from  Dalkeith,  and  get  98.  per  week. 


U     78350. 
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No.  5 — continued, 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Whittingham  Efifcate. 


Steward. 


Ploughmen. 


Shepherds. 


£ 

■  52 

garden, 

.    6 

-    0 

tons  at 


9,  d. 
0    0 


0    0 
6    0 


0  15    0 
-10    0 
pig,  milk  -    1  10    0 


Cash,  15«.  per  week 

Free  house  and  garden, 
very  superior    - 

Manure  for  garden 


£ 
-  39 


t.   d. 
0    0 


5  10    0 
0    6    0 


Potatoes,  16  cwts.  at  3*.  -    2    8  0 

Cartage  of  coals,  6  tons  at 

2t.  6d.  per  ton  •  -    0  15  0 

Harvest     -  -  -10  0 

Milk,  value  -  -    I  10  0 


Cash,  1/.  per  week 

Free  house  and  garden  • 

Manure  for  garden 

Potatoes,  24  cwts.  at  3«.  -    3  12 

Cartage  of  coals.  6  tons  at 
2«.  Qd.  per  ton  -  -    0  15 


£  $.   d. 

62  0    0. 

5  10 
0    6 


Milk,  value 


1  10 


\  Head  ploughmen  Eame  as  ordinary 
hinds.  Stackers  get  12.  eitra. 
Sowers  of  com  or  manure,  U. 
extra.  Single  ploughmen  living 
with  their  parents  16«.  per  week, 
nnd  1/.  for  aar\'est.  Farm  stew. 
ards  may  be  said  to  gee  from  U. 
to  lOl.  more  than  head  plough- 
men. 


£61  11    0  I 


ieso  9  0 


£63  13    0  ; 


No.  6. 

Bcarford,  Haddington ;  Mr.  ToRKiiNCB,  Kippilaw,  Dalkeith  ;  Mr.  Habpeh,  Pordel,  Cranston ;  and 
five  farmers  in  North  Berwick  district. 

Mr.  Eldeb,  Bearford. 


$tewajrd. 


Ordinary  Ploughmen. 


Cattlemen. 


"Women. 


urden 
m- 
is- 

.  at  3s.     • 
from  pit, 

!S  at  28.    • 

bush.  bar< 
}ls  beans  • 


*.   d. 

0    0 


4 
£54 


0  0  I 

6  0  I 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0  I 

12  0 

I 


Cash,  15«.  per  week 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Potatoes,  1  ton     • 


£   8.  d. 
30    0    0 


5  0 
0  6 
3    0 


Cartagi  of  coals,  6  tons  at 
C«.  -  -  -    1  16 

Harvest     • 

Ploughman 

Head   pljughman    1^ 
more 


-10    0 

£50    2    0  ' 


£   8.  d. 
Cash,  14«.  per  week         -  36    8    0  < 

Free  house  and  garden,  | 

inferior  -  •  -300: 

Manure  for  garden         -    0    6    0, 

Potatoes,  16  cwt.  at  3«.  -    2    8    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  4  tons 
ate*.       -  -  -    1 


Harvest 


I 


£51    2    0 


Cash,  52  weeks  at  &». 
Harvest,  extra     - 
food      - 
Potato  lifting 


£  8.  d. 

-  20  16  0 

-10  0 

-10  0 

-  012  0 
£23   8  0 


4 

1    0    0  I  Young  men  able  to  drive 


the  odd  horse,  52  weeks 

at  \Z8.    '  -  -  S3  16   0 


Harvest 


£44    6    0 


-    1    0   0 


£34  16   0 


Mr.  ToKRANCB,  Kippilaw,  Dalkeith;  and  Mr.  Habper,  Fordel,  Cranston. 


;ewards. 


£   8.  d. 
57    4    0 


arden- 


5    0 

0  6 

1  16 

0  12 

1  0 


£65  18    0 


Ordinary  Ploughmen. 


Shepherds. 


Women. 


Oiranien  and  Lads. 


At  Kippi law- 
Cash,  IG*.  per  week 


£   ».  rf.  ' 


41  12  0 

Free  house  and  garden   4    0  0 

Manure  for  garden     -    0    6  0 

12  cwt.  potatoes  •    1  16  0 

Cartage  of  coals         •    0  12  0 

Harvest  -10  0 


At  Kippilaw— 
Cash,  118.  per  week 

I    Perquisites    as    to 
ploughmen   - 


At  Fordel 
Cush      - 


£49    6    0 


At  Fordel— 
Cash,  IS8.  per  week    -  39    0    0 

Perquisites  as  at  Kip- 


'erqu 
pi  la' 


-    7  14    0 


£46  14    0 
Extra  to  head  plough- 


man 


2  12    0 


£   8.  d. 
44    4    0 

7  14    0 
£51  18    0 


-  40  0  0 

Free  house  and  garden  4  0  0 

Manure  for  gardert         0  6  0 
Potatoes,  12  cwt. 


Oatmeal,  60  stones  at 

28. 

Cartage  of  coals,  6  at 
2*.      - 

Coal,  1  ton  free 

Pack  flock,  one  ewe 


1  16 

6    0 

0  12 
0  12 


2  10    0 


Head  ploughtaan     -    £49    6    0  I 


At  Kippilaw— 
£ 
Cash.46wks. 
at  %8.       -  18 

4  wks.  har- 
vest at  12«.   2 

2  wks.  pota- 
to at  109.      1 


I  AtFordel- 
'  SO  wks.  at 
i    9«..   .       -  17 

i  13  wks.  at 

I     8*.  -    6 


8.  d.  '  Orramen.       regular 
wage  16*.  per  week 
8    0  I      with      the      per- 
quisites    consmon 
to  resident  men. 
8    0     Prentices     to     tiie 
plough  :— 
1st  year,  9*.  per 
0  -0  week    driving 

— the  odd  horse. 

£21  10    0  2nd  year.  It:*,  per 

week  as  junior 

I  ploughman* 

3rd  year,  15».  per 

I  week   with  li 

11    0  I  cwts.  Twiatoes. 

I  Harvest     allowance 

'      always  given. 


4    0  I 


Harvest 


10    0 


8  cwt.  pota- 
toes        •    1   4 

Free  bouse 
and  gar- 
den, ma- 
nure, and 
coals, 
carted  to 
woman 
coftars. 


£56  16    0  ' 


£24  19    0 
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BOUBBR. 


No.  6 — continued. 
Five  farmers  in  North  Berwick  dietrict. 


Ordinary  Ploughman. 

£  s.  d. 
Cash,  158.  per  week  -  -  -  .  -  -    89    0    0 

Free  house  and  garden     •  •  •  •  •  -500 

Httnure  for  garden  •  -  .  -  -060 

Potatoes,  600  yds.  or  12  cwts.  at  3«.       •  -  -  -     1  16   0 

Cartage  of  coals  at  lOd.  per  mile 0  16   0 

Harvest       -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     1    0    0 

Standard  wage    .  .  .  •  .  £47  17    0 

The  leading  man  gets  Is.  per  week  more. 

Juniors  same  money  per  week  and  for  harvest,  but  no  gains. 


R.~n. 

BUSOH  15D 

Haddinq. 

TOW. 


No.  7. 


Mr.  James  Hops,  East  Barns,  Danbar ;  Mr.  Prtbr  Pyshe,  Newtonlees,  Dnnbar ;  and  Mr.  Ohakles  Nelson, 

Skatcraw,  Innerwick. 

Mr.  James  Hope,  East  Barns. 


Farm  Stewards. 


At  East  Bams. 


Cash 

£  8.  d. 

-  60    0    0 

Free  house  and  garden 

-500 

Manure  for  garden,  2  loads 

-    0    6    0 

Potatoes,  1,000  yards    - 

-    5    4    0 

Cartage  of  coals,  6i  tons 

•    0    6    3 

Keep  of  a  cow    - 

-900 

Harvest  allowance 

•    1    0    0 

Cash      - 

Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden,  2  loads 
Potatoes,  1,000  yards  - 
Cartage  of  coals,  6i  tons 
Harvest  allowancj     - 


£80  16    3 


Ploughmen. 


At  Oxwellmains. 


Other  Ploughmen. 


£  8.  d. 
66    0    0 


Cash,  16«.  per  week  - 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden  - 
Potatoes,  1,000  yards  - 
Cartage  of  coals,  Gi  tons 
Harvest  allGwance     • 


£  8.  d. 
41  12    0  1 


6  0 

0  6 

5  4 

0  6 

1  0 


0 

•I 

0  I 
0 


All  ploughmen  get  the 
same  wage,  1G«.  per 
week,  and  similar 
perquisites.  Such  as 
have  cows  get  8».  per 
week  less  wage. 

Stackers  get  1/.  extra 
wages. 


£66  16    3 


£63    8    3  , 


Junior  Horsemen. 


Employed  as 
carters  of 
potatoes, 
Ac,  15«.  per 
week   •       -  I 

Harvest  - 


£  8,  d. 


0    0 


£40    0    0  I 


Cattlemen. 


Cash,  16f .  per  week  - 

Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden  - 

Potatoes,  1.000  yards 

Cartage  of  coals 

Sundaij's 

Harvest  allowance  • 


Shepherd. 


£   9.  d. 
-  41  li    0     Cash,  1/.  per  week   - 


-  5  0 

•  0  6 

•  5  4 

-  0  6 

-  4  0 

-  1  0 


Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden  • 
Potatoes,  1,000  yards 
Cartat^e  i  f  coals 
Harvest  allowarce  - 


£97    8    3 


Orramen  and 
Women. 


£   8.  d. 

52    0    0  I  Men,  16«.  per  week, 
nnd  same  perqui- 
0   0       sites  as    plough- 
,      men.       Stackers, 
6    0  1      1/.  extra. 


4    0     Women.      0«.     per 

week.        Harvest 

6    3,      exira,  1^  10#.    Fo- 

!      tato  lifting,  lOt. 
0    0 


£63  16    3  : 


Strong  Boys,  Small 

Boys,  and 
Casual  Labourers. 


Strong  boys  able  to 
drive  carts,  12*.  to 
15s.  per  week.  Small 
boys,  C».  to  8». 
Casual  labourers, 
1 8*.  to  20*.  per  week. 

The  labour  bill,  regu- 
lar hands.  3/.  per 
acre.  Extra  hands, 
12*.  per  acre. 

.3Z.  12*.  per  ncre. 


Mr.  Petek  Fishe,  Newtonlees. 


Farm  Steward. 


Ploughmen. 


Head  Ploughmen. 


£  *.  d. 
-  41    4    0 

.500 


Cash,  17*.  per  week 

Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden,  1  large 

lead     -          •          -  -    0    4    0 

Potatoes,*  1,000  yards  -  -600 

Cartage  of  coals.  6i  tons  -    0    6   8 

Harvest  food     -          -  -    0  12    0 

£66    6    3 


Cash,  16*.  per  week     - 
Free  hon^c  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Potatoes 
Cu^ge  of  coals 
Harvest  food    - 


£   *.  d. 
•  39    0    0 

-  5  0  «) 
-040 
-600 

-  0    6    3 

-  0  12    0 

£61    2    3 


£   8.  d.\ 
Ordinary  ploughmen's  wage  61    2    3     Current     wage    to     la- 

'      bourers,  1  /.  per  week . 
Allowance  for  leading  men  -    1    0    0 

Bag  of  wheat  for  stacking     •    0  17    61 


£52  19    0 


500  yards  worth,  3/. ;  500  yartls  so'd  to  Mr.  Fyshe  at  U. 
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B.-II. 
Emif- 

BXTRtiK  AUD 

Haddisg- 

TON. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   LABOUR: 

No.  7—contimted. 
Mr.  P.  Fyshb's  Farm — continued. 


Cattlemen. 


! 


AABICUIt 

TUBAL 
liABOUlO. 


Women  in  Constant  Employment. 


Women  oconpyinir  a  Cottage  and 
supplying  Woiicere. 


Lads. 


Cash,  14*.  per  week 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Potatoes  - 
Cartage  of  coal3 
Harvest  food     - 


£ 
-S6 

8 

d. 
0 

•    5 

0 

0 

-    0 

4 

0 

-    6 

0 

0 

-    0 

6 

3 

-    0  12 

0 

£iS  10 

8 

Cash.  43i  weeks  at  0«. 
Harvest,  4  at  159.  9c;.  - 
Potato  Uft,  4k  at  14f.  - 

Per  annum 


Ordinary  wage  for  casual  female  la<  i 
hour,  14t.  per  week.  ' 


£    8.    d, 

19  11    6 

Woman's  wage 

£  *,  d. 
-26  17    6 

8    3    0 

Free  house  and  garden 

-600 

3    3    0 

Manure 

•040 

225  17    6 

Coals  carted    • 

-030 
£31    4    6 

liuis  residing  with  their 
parents.  7».  to  12«.  per 
week,  with  15«.  extra 
at  hardest,  and  is.  to 
7».  a  week  extra  when 
lifting  potatoes. 


Farm  Steward. 


Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  Skateraw, 
Ploughman. 


Head  Ploughmaiu 


£  8.  d.\ 
•  52    0    0     Cash,  17*.  per  week 


Cash,  1^  per  week 

Free  house  and  garden  •    5  10  0  '  Free  house  and  garden 

Manure  for  garden      •  •    0    6  0     Manure  for  garden     • 

Cartage  of  coals,  at  2#.  per  ton    0  12  6     Cartage  of  coals 

Harvest  allowance       -  -15  0     Harvest  allowance 

Full  milk  of  a  cow       -  - 15    0  0  , 

£74  13  6 


£    8. 
41    4 

4    0 

0    6 

0  12 

1  5 


Gets    ordinary    ploughman's    wage, 
507.  7«.  6d.,  in  lieu  of  potatoes,  3/. 

Total,  £53  7».  Qd. 


£50 


7    6 


Junior  ploughmen  (ap- 
prentices). 12t.  to  1619. 
per  week,  with  ll.  St. 
for  harvest. 


Cattleman. 


Cash,  16*.  per  week 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden 
Cartage  of  coals 
Harvest  aKowance 


1 

£    8. 

41  12 

d. 
0 

4    0 

0 

0    6 

0 

0  12 

6 

1    5 

0 

£17  16  6 

Shepherd,  an  Old  Man. 


Omraan  or  Spade  Hind. 


Cash,  14*.  per  week  - 
Free  house  and  garden 
Manure  for  garden  • 
Cartage  of  coals 


£ 

*. 

d. 

-  36 

8 

0 

-    4 

0 

0 

-    0 

6 

0 

-    0  12 

6 
6 

£41 

6 

Same  as  ordinary  ploughmen,  17*.  per 
week,  and  perqnisites.  Per  annum, 
60^  7*.  6rf.- 


Women.a*.  per  week,  if. 
extra  for  harvest. 

Tonng  girls  from  9d.  to 
1*.  4d.  per  day.  no  har- 
vest extra*. 

Women  cottars  have  a 
free  house  and  garden, 
manure  and  ooola 
carted. 


No.  8. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Hope,  The  Knowes,  Prestonkirk ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Handysidb,  West  Fenton.  GuUaiie ;  and  Mr.  George  Ford, 

Fenton  Barns,  Drem. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Hope,  The  Knowes. 


Farm  Stew« 

ird. 

-- 

£  *.    d. 
-  52    0    0 

1                         Head  Ploughman. 

i 

Ordinary  Ploughman. 

Cash,  1?.  a  week 

Cash,  16*.  per  week 

. 

£  *. 
-  41  12 

0  1  Cash,  16*.  a 

week 

£  *.    d. 
•  39    0    0 

Free  house  and  garden     - 

•    500 

Free  house  and  garden 

•    4    0 

0  1  Free  house  and  garden 

4    0    0 

Manure  for  garden 

•    0    6    0 

Manure  for  garden 

.    0    6 

0     Manure  for  garden 

0    6    u 

Potatoes,  16  cwts.  at  2*.  Qd. 

• 

.200 

Potatoes,  1,000  yards 

-    5    0 

0 

Potatoes  ■ 

. 

5    0    0 

Coals,  dififerenoe  between  st 
head  price  on  6J  tons  at  4* 

Cartage  of  coals,  6i  tons  at  2j 

Harvest,  food  value 

n.  and 
.pert 

f.     - 

on 

t- 

-  1    5    0 

-  0  12    6 
.    0  18    0 

Extra  for  stacking 
Coals,  6l  tons  at  4*. 
Cartage  of  coals 
Harvest  food     • 

-  0  17 

-  1    5 

-  0  12 
.    0  18 

6 
0 
6 
0 

Coals        .... 

Cartage  of  coals  • 

Harvest             ... 

15    0 

•    0  12    6 

0  18    0 

£62    1    6 

£54  11 

0 

£51    1    6 



Shepherd. 

£   *. 
4S    2 

4    0 

0 
0 

Cattleman. 

Orramen  a  ad  Boys. 

i                   Women. 

Cash,  18*.  6</.  per  week 
Free  house  and  garden 

£   *. 
Cash,  16*.  a  week     •          •  41  12 

Free  house  and  garden      -    4    0 

d. 

0 

0 

Orra  men  get  the  same  wage  as  or- 
dinary ploughmen  with  the  bag 
of  wheat  or  17*.  6rf.  when  a  stack- 
er 

Cash,  46  weeks  at  9* 
M    0    „     atltf.. 

£    *.    d. 
20  14    0 

3  12    0 

Manure  for  garden    - 

0  6 

1  6 

0 
0 

Manure  for  garden  -          -    0    6 
Potatoes,  1,000  yards          -    5    0 

0 
0 

Boy  ago  16  :— 

Harvest  food 

0  13    4 

Coals,  same  as  steward 

e24  19    e 

Extra,   permission   to   clip 
for  four  days  from  home  - 

0  16 

0 

Coals,  same  conditions  as 
ploughmen           -          -    1    5 

0 

12*.  per  week 

£   *. 
-31    4 

d. 

0 

Cartage  of  coals 

0  1« 
6  18 

6 
0 

0 

Extras.  Sunday  work         •    2    0 
A  sucking  pig          •          -10 
Cartage  of  coals       -          -    0  12 
Harvest        -          -          -0  18 
£56  IS 

0 
0 
6 

_^ 
6 

Harvest  food 

Son  of  a  ploughman. 

-    0  18 

0 

Women  who  snppl: 
and  occupy  a  cc 

same  terms  as  p 
and  the  choice  of 
potatoes,  with  1*. 
week. 

7  wooers 
Jtage  get 

loughmen, 

500  yards 

less   p«r 

Harvest 

£32    2 

0 

£56  10 
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TURLL 
XLaJLBOUBEB. 


No.  8 — continued, 
Mr.  J.  HA.NDTSIDE,  West  Fenton,  and  Mr.  G.  Fokd,  Fenton  Barns. 


Fann  Stewards. 


From  702.  to  80{.     Both  stewards  are   old 
and  experienoed  servants. 


West  Fenton. 


Cash,  15#.  per  week 
Free  house  and  garden,  good 
Manure  for  garden 
Potatoes,  500  yards  or  12  cwt. 
Cartage  of  coals  from  the  pit 
Harvest,  food  and  allowance 
Standard  wage 


Ploughmen. 


Fenton  Bams. 


£  ff.  d. 

39    0    0 


5    0    0 


Cash,  ]6».  6e7.  per  week    - 

Free  house  and  garden,  very  superior 


0    6    0     Manure  for  garden 


1  16  0 
1  16  0 
10    0 


Cartage  of  coals  from  the  pit 
Harvest 

Standard  wage 


£  »,  d, 

•  42  18  0 

-  5  10  0 
•060 

-  1  16  0 
-10  0 

-  51  10  0 


B-II. 
Edin. 

BUBOH  AND 

Habdhtg. 

TON. 


£4S  18     0 

Head  ploughmen,  get  Is.  per  week  more.  Stackers  during  harvest  get  a  bag  of  wheat  or  17«.  6J.  extra. 


Shepherds. 


Experienced  men  in  charge  of  breed* 
ing  ewes  get  U.  per  week,  and  ordi- 
nary perquisites  of  resident  men. 
Men  in  charge  of  feeding  or  flying 
stock  from  482.  to  56/.  all  told. 


Cattlemen. 


Orramen. 


Women. 


On  large  farms,  such  as  Fenton 
Barns,  where  valuable  cattle 
are  kept,  the  cattlemen  get 
special  wages. 

The  general  wage  for  cattle- 
men is  the  same  as  to  plough- 
men. 


15«.  to  16«.  per  week,  and  the  usual 
perquisites  to  resident  men. 


Blacksmiths,  17s.  to  28«.  per  week. 
At  West  Fenton  the  smith  has 
all  the  perquisites  of  a  resident 
ploughman. 


Regular  wage  S«.  a  week. 
Potatoes,  8  cwts. 


£  8.  d. 


Harvest      extras,      three 
weeks  at  2».  -  -    0    6    0 

In  lieu  of  break'iast   and 
supper        -  •  -    0    6    0 

Value  of  dinners-  -18  din- 
ners at  4d.  ■  -    0    6    0 


0  18    0 
Potato  lifting,  extra  wage,  4(/.  day. 


0  II. 
Laboubers'  Budgets. 

Particulars  given  by  Mrs.  Irvine,  Adniston  : — House- 
hold consisting  of  husband,  an  orraman  ;  son,  aged  20, 
junior  hind ;  wife,  witness. 

"Weekly  Accoukt. 


Articles. 

Price. 

£ 

8,d. 

Flour 

0 

1  10 

Bread,  3  loaves 

0 

1    3 

Butter.  l\  lbs.,  at  1*.  4d. 

0 

2    0 

Sugar,  6  lbs.,  at  i\d.      - 

0 

1    3 

Jam,  1  pot 

0 

0    5 

Salt,  softp,  and  soda      - 

0 

0    81 

Faraffln,igall.,at8er.  • 

0 

0    4 

Fish         -          - 

0 

1    0 

Barley  (pot). lib. 

0 

0    \\ 

Rice,  2  lbs.,  at  2d. 

0 

0    4 

Essence  of  coffee 

0 

0    4i 

Cheese,  li  lbs.,  at  8d.  - 

• 

0 

1    0 

Butcher's  meat 

0 

6    0 

Coals,  8  cwts.,  at  6d.    - 

0 

1    6 

Odds  and  ends 

0 
0 

1    6 

per  week 

18    71 

per  ann. 

£48 

9    7 

Clothes,  boots,  Ac- 

£   *.  d. 

Son,  say 

9    0    0 

Father,  say  • 

6    0    0 

Wife,  say      . 

3    0    0 

Doctor's  bill 

0  10    0 

Meal  for  pig 

2  12    0 

Garden  seeds 

0    2 

0 

21 

4    6 

Total 

annua 

lexpei 

iditure 

£68  14    1 

Income. 


Father's  money 
Son's  money 
Value  of  pig 


£  8.  d. 

42  12  0 

41  10  0 

6  0  0 


£89    2    0 


Balance  to  credit 


-    £19    7  11 


cm. 

Cattleman  at  Skatcraw,  a  single  man  from  Ayrshire, 
lives  in  temporary  bothy  : — 


Food — 6«.  to  7«.  per  week,  say  62 
weeks  at  6«.  6d.      - 

Clothes,  etc. —  £    s.  d. 

Two  suits  at  3Z.  -    6    0    0 

Shirts,  boots,  socks  -  3  0  0 
Washing  bill      -  -10    0 


Annual  expenditure 


Income. 


Wages,  lbs,  per  week 

Harvest,  extra     - 

Bothy  accommodation, 
with  use  of  bed,  bed 
clothes,  towels  and 
light,  free.    Free  fnel. 


£    s.  d. 

16  18  0 

.    10    0  0 

£26  18  0 


8.  d, 
0  0 
5    0 


Total  annual  income    £40    5    0 


Balance  to  credit 


.    13    7    0 
£40    5    0 

S  3 
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ROT AL  comasBiour  on  laboub  : 


B.-II. 
Edin- 
burgh AKD 

UlDDIHG- 
TON. 


APPENDIX  D. 


TOi; 

Lijocti 


Epitome  of  Evidkncb  given  by  Employers. 


Kaioe  of  Employers. 


(1.) 
Supply  of  Labour. 


(2.) 
Demand  for  Labour. 


(3.) 

Increase  or  Decrease 

in  Supply 

during  the  past  15  Years, 


(4.) 

Itnmin^tionat 

partiouJjir  Seaaons. 


James  Hope,  East  Barns  |  Vbh  no  difficulty  in  getting 
men.  Women  are  scarce. 
I'lenty  casuil  labour. 


Charles  Nelson,  Skateraw  Men  without  workers  are 
plenty.  With  workers 
scarce.    Women  scarce. 


C.  Fraw.r,  Pinkcrton 


More    labour  employed  at 
East  Barns  than  there  was  1 
20  years  ago. 


No  reduction  in  staff.  More 
casual  laboiu*.  owing  to 
lATge  acreage  of  potatoes. 


Decided  decrease  in  female 
labourers  willmg  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  farm 
work. 


I 


Considerable  decrease  in 
women.  Increased  de- 
mand for  them. 


Yes,  Irish  eonoe  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  ttay  till 
end  of  October. 


Irish  come  to  the  locality, 
but  none  are  here  employed 
save  at  pot»to  lifting. 


First-class  ploughmen   are     Considerable   increase   ow-  |  Increased  demand  for  wo-  Irish     couae      in    summer. 

scarce.  Tin- general  sump        im?   tc     potato  growing,  ■      men   80  per  cent,  in   25  ,  They    do     not   get    mucn 

are  plenty.                           ,      particularly  for  women.      I      years.    Supply  decreased  work  hert*. 

20  per  cent. 


E.  Anderson,  Pinkerton  -     Same  as  Mr.  Frtzer  • 


Same  as  Mr.  Franer  - 


Same  as  Mr.  Prazer  • 


.     Employs   seveni]    Irish  whc 
come  in  June. 


I 


W.  Davidson,  WinterAeld 


—  Wilson,  Ohapelhill 


No  difficulty  in  getting  la- 
bourerj*. 


No  scarcity  of  men.  Good 
ones  not  in  good  supply". 
M'omen  very  scarce. 


Considerably  more  employ- 
n:ent  given  than  formerly.  | 


I 


Does     not      employ     Irish. 
Draws  b's  supply  of  casoaJ 
I      workers  from  town. 


On  high-lying  farms  fewer  '  Women,    dmrease    90   per  ,  Irishmen    seldom    come    to 
horses  and  lalnturers  are  ;      cent.    But  this  is  met  by  I      this  quarter  now.      Uisorf 
kept.    On  red  soil  no  re-  i      an    increase  of  town  la-        to. 
duct  ion.  I      bour.  I 


J.  F.  Bayley,  Halls 


T.  P.  Hoi)e,  The  Knowes 


IMouifhmcn  in  coood  sup- 
ply.  M'^n  with  worktrs 
antl  women  arc  scarce. 


No  scarcity  of  men  till  this 
^enr.  when  they  appear  to 
be  scarcer.  Women  de- 
cidedly scarce. 


J.    B.    Uanfl.vside   and     Men    are  pl**nty     enough. 
Geo.  Ford,  Fenton.  Women  very  scarce. 


Fewer  horses  and  less  lalmur 
employed  now. 


No  reduction  of  staff  htre,  | 
but  on  most  farms  fewer  t 
h-ands    and    horses    arc 
kept.  I 


No   reduction   of   staff  on 
either  farm. 


Irish  come  in  Jime  and  re- 
man till  after  harvest. 
Employs  si^  to  eight  cveiy 
year. 

No  Irish  employed  here. 
But  on  hi^  hi^h  farm  he 
always  has  some  during 
summer. 


Irish  immigrants  are  cm- 
ployeil  every  year.  Could 
not  gi't  on  withtmt  them. 


C.   Smith.    The     Kstatc     No  prononnce<l  scarcity  nf  No  set  reduction.    The  pre- 

Office,  Wliittinghan.            men.     Women  deeidtnlly  sence  of  steam  tju'kle  ei- 

,      scarce.  ables  them  to  keep  fewer 

I  horacs. 


Considerable  decreas*'  in 
supply  of  women.  Fidly 
HO  per  cent. 


3fan.v  Irish  come  over.  Wo- 
men from  the  Highland! 
occasionally. 


Mr.  Buchan,  manager  at 
Craigmillar,  Libcrtou. 


Not  much  scarcity  of  ram. 
Women  have  not  been 
hard  *o  get  as  yet. 


Messrs.  Harper  and  Tor- 
rance. Dalkeith  Dis- 
trict. 


.\s  many  hands  employed 
as  there  were  live  ycju-s 
ago. 


I 


No    difficulty    in 
ploughmen, 
scarce. 


fretting 
Women 


Irish  largely  employed  dur- 
ing  harvest  and  at  potato 
lifting. 


Irish  immigrantfi  and  people 
from  town  and  villages 
employed  in  son  mer  and 
winter. 


Mr.    R      .\inslie,    Dod- 
ridge,  Kidlolhian. 


Men  with  workers  scarce. 
Women  cottars  scarce. 


No  change  in  the  number 
employed   20  year^    ago,  i 
except    that    the     steam 
plough  saves  horses. 


Employs  four  or  five  Iririi  at 
harvest. 


Mr.  St.  C.  Cunningham, 
Adniston,  Tranent. 


No  difficulty  in  petting 
men.  Plenty  of  women 
fiom  Tranent. 


Very  little  alteration.  Land 
farmed  very  much  as  it 
was  20  years  ago.  , 


Mr.     Stoddart,    Wintoti  '  Great  scarcity    of   women. 
Hill,  Peucnitland.  |      Men  in  fair  supply.    Ca- 

sual men  very  scarce. 


Mr.     Elder,      Bearford, 
Haddington. 


I  Men   are   plenty. 
I      scarce. 


Women 


Employs  the  same  number 
of  iwrsons  and  horses  as 
2)  years  aro. 


More  females  required  l)C- 
eause  of  increased  extent 
under  potatoes. 


Many  Irish  come  in  summer* 
I  Could  not  do  without 
j     tl'.em. 

A  great  many  Irish  come  'H 
June.  This  farm  wowM 
not  be  wrought  withcut 
them. 


Four      Farmers,       near 
North  Berwick. 


Hinds  plenty.  Hinds  with 
workers  scarce.  Women 
very  scarce. 


No  alteration  in  system. 
More  women  required 
now. 


Almost  all   farmers 
Irish  immigrant?. 
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iEpitome  of  Evidence  giren  by  Employers — conHimed, 


Name  of  Employers. 


James  Hope,  East  Bahw 


Chas.  Nelson,  Skateraw  • 


C.  Frazer,  Pinkerton 


R.  Anderson,  Pinkdrtoii  - 


W.  Davidson,  Win terfleld 


—  Wilson,  Chapelhill 


J.  F.  Bayley,  Halls 


T.  P.  Hope,  The  Knowes  ■ 


J.  B.  Handyside  and  Geo. 
Ford,  Fenton. 


C.   Smith,    The    Estate 
Office,  Whittingham. 


Mr.  Buchan,  Manager  at 
Craigmillar,  Liberton. 


Messrs.  Hirper  and  Tor- 
rance, Dalkeith  Dis- 
trict. 


Mr.  B.  Ainslie,  Dodridge, 
Midlothian. 


Mr.  St.  C.  Cunniiigliam, 
Adniston,  Tranent. 


Mr.    Stoddart,     Winton 
Hill,  Pencaitland. 


Mr.     Elder,      Bearford, 
Haddington. 


Four      Farmers,      near 
North  Berwick. 


(5.) 
Efliciency  of  Labourers. 


Sees  no  falling  cfT.  Thinks 
I  hat  overhead  his  labour- 
ers are  as  good  as  any 
place. 


There  is  a  falling  off  as  com- 
nared  with  2*J  years  ago. 
Not  feo  good  as  on  tlie 
Borders. 


Ploughmen  are    hardly  so 
careful  as  they  used  to  be. 


They  are  more  taken  up 
with  their  own  affairs. 
Hardly  as  good  as  in  Ber- 
wick. 


No  faults  to  find 


Barely  so  good  as  formerly. 
Women  as  good  as  ever. 
Prefers  Berwickshire 

hinds. 


No  falling  off.      Men   are 
I      quite  as  good  as  iu  Rox- 
I      burgh.     W'omen    not    so 
hardy. 


No  falling  oft  Thinks  the 
men  west  of  Edinburgh 
are  more  industrious. 


No  falling  off  in  powers  of 
working,  but  not  so  will- 
ing as  they  once  were. 


The  Hi  en  are  more  indepen- 
dent, and,  possibly  not  so 
obliging.  Men  here  are 
better  than  in  the  North. 


Farm  servants  will  not  do 
now  what  they  did  20 
years  ago.  No  difference 
from  the  west  of  Mid 
Lothian. 


Decided  falling  off  within 
20  years.  Both  sexes  in- 
ferior to  Roxburghshire. 


People  do  not  work  so  hard 
OS  formerly. 


No  falling  off  at  all.  As 
anxious  as  the  master  to 
keep  the  work  forward. 


Not  so  much  interested  in 
their  master's  work  as 
formerly. 


(6.) 
Nature  of  Employment. 


Regular  and  constant  ex- 
cept to  the  extra  people 
got  for  potato  work. 


Resident  labourers  am  em- 
ployed regularly  and  oon- 
tinnously.  This  refers  to 
both  men  and  women. 


All  resident  persons  are 
regularly  and  continu- 
ously employed. 


Same  as  Mr.  Frazer  - 


Regular  and  constant,  ex- 
cept to  14  women  em- 
ployed at  hoeing  time. 


All  resident  pcraous  are  re- 
gularly and  continuously 
employed. 


Regular  and  continuous  for 
men.  Practically  so  for 
women. 


All   resident  labourers  are 
constantly  employed. 


All  residf^nt  labourers,  male 
and  female  constantly  em- 
ployed. 

Regular  and  continuous 


legul 

those  residing  in  the  farm 
cottages. 


Regular  and  c  )ntinuous  to 
all  residents.  Intermit- 
tent to  townspeople. 


Regular  and  continuous. 
Women  employed  wet  or 
dry. 


Regular  and  continuoiir. 
Tranent  women  are  em- 
ployed most  of  the  year. 


Regular  and  continuous  to 
resident  servants,  both 
men  and  women. 


All  resident  people,  male 
and  female,  are  constantly 
employed. 


Regular  and  constant  to  all 
resident  on  the  farm. 


(7.) 

Emragements  and  Periods 

of  Payments  to  regular 

and  constant  Labourers. 


(8.) 


B.-II. 
Edih- 

iUKGH  AND 

Haddihg. 

TON. 


By  the  year.  Women  en- 
gaged through  the  men 
who  occupy  cottages.  Pay- 
ments monthly. 


By  the  year.    Paid  once  a 
month  in  full. 


By  the  year,  from  "UTiit- 
Snnday  to  Whit-Sunday. 
Hired  at  Dunbar  on  first 
Tuesday  of  February. 


Workei-s  engaged  along  with 
their  fathers.  All  are  paid 
in  full  once  a  month. 


Men  and  regular  women 
engaged  by  the  year. 
Men  paid  once  a  month, 
women  every  week. 


All  engaged  by  the  year. 


All  engaged  by  the  year. 
Uses  a  printed  form  of 
agreement.  Pays  once  a 
month. 


All  engaged  by  the  year. 
Sometimes  uses  a  form  of 
agreement.  Fortnightly 
pa^'ments. 


All  engaged  by  the  year. 
Paid  either  monthly  or 
fortnightly. 


Yearli'  engagements.  Pay- 
ments either  monthly  or 
fortnightly'. 


All  regular  men  are  engaged 
by  the  year  and  paid  every 
week. 


All  engaged  by  the  year  and 
.paid  once  a  month. 


All    engaged  by    the  year, 
and  iMiid  every  fortnight. 


By  the  year.  Paid  in  full 
every  Saturday.  No  en- 
gagement except  to  resi- 
dent labourers. 


All  by  the  year.  Mr.  Stod- 
dart makes  use  of  a 
printed  form  when  en- 
gaging- 


All  by  the  year.  Paid  once  a 
fortnight. 


All  by  the  year,  and  paid 
every  fortnight. 


Piece-work— is  it  pratrtised.'' 


No  piece-work,  done  by 
regular  hands,  and  very 
little  by  casual  people. 


Very  little.  Do  not  like  It. 
Regular  hands  occasionally 
do  some  after  hours. 


None  by  resident  hands. 
Irishmen  work  chiefly  by 
the  piece. 


Same  as  Mr.  Frazer. 


On  rare  occasions.  Objects 
to  piece-work.  It  means 
bad  work. 


Little  or  none. 


Not  by  regular  servants,  ex- 
cept overtime  work.  Irish- 
men work  by  piece. 


No,  not  at  any  time. 


No,  not  by  regular  hands. 
Irishmen  work  chiefly  by 
task. 


Not  by  regular  hands. 


No  piece  work. 


None. 


At  exceptional  times  tur- 
nips are  thinned  during 
the  evening  at  Ss.  to  9ff. 
per  acre,  and  in  these 
cases  the  work  is  mostly 
done  by  the  relatives  who 
live  in  Tranent. 


None,  save  by  Irish. 


Only  to  Irishmen. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LABOUR  ; 


B.-II. 

EDm- 

buroh  ahd 

Haddivo- 

TOF. 


Epitome  of  Evidence  given  by  Employers — conimued. 


Name  of  Employers. 


(9.) 
Nature  and  price  of  piece- 
work. 


(10.) 

Mode  of  paymrat  adopted 

at  haytime. 


(n.) 

Mode  of  payment  adopted 
atharrest. 


James  Hope,  East  Barns 


No  del 
mode. 


from  the  usual 


Charles  Nelson,  Skatera  w  Sing:linfr  turnips,  8s.  per  acre. ;  No  departure  from  the  usual 
I     Irish  take  it  at  7«.  to  7«.  6d.       mode. 
I      per  acre.  , 

i 

C.  Frazer,  Pinkerton      •  ,  Singling  turnips  7».  6d.  per  .  When     working    overtime 
'     acre.     Trimminx  hedg^        beer  and  bread  are  given, 
one  year's  growth  Irf.  for  '      No  other  change. 
6  yards. 


E.  Anderson,  Pinkerton  • 


I 


Same  as  Mr.  Frazer 


;  Same  as  Mr.  Fracer  • 


Men  get  in  lien  breakfast, 
supper,  lOt.  Dinner  of 
beer  and  bread,  value  10». 
Women,  dinner  10*.  Ex- 
tra wage,  1/. 


Men  get  £S«.  in  lieu  of  food. 
Women  1/. 


During  cutting  time  men 

St  dinner  worth  4d,  ])er 
y.    During  leading  in, 
two  meals  worth  6rf. 


Praxer  continued.  Ander- 
son the  same.  Also  cash 
in  lieu  oT  breakfast  and 
supper.  Ite.  Women  get 
special  wages,  15«.  per 
week,  and  Is.  per  week  in 
lieu  of  food. 


Tn 


Hod0  oC  payment  adopted 
at  potilto  lifting. 


Women  get  8s.  per  wttk 
extra  wage  or  10s.  for  the 
potato  liftiog 


No  d/^iarture  from  the  osoal 


No  departore  from  the  i 
mode  or  wase. 


No  departure  frooi  the  nsnal 
mode  or  wage. 


W.  Davidson,  Winterfleld  ^  Topping  and  tailing  turnips     No  denartuns  from  the  usual  | 
at  7s.  ed.  per  acre.  i      moae.  i 


Men  ret  food  and  cash  1/.  i  Men  nothing  ex^«.  Wompi 
Women  special  wage.  l«s.  special  wage,  12s.  per  week, 
per  week,  and  food  valued 
at  10s. 


Wilson,  Chapelhill 


J.  F.  Bayley.  Halls 


T.  P.  Hope,  The  Knowes  ' 


J.    B.   Handyside,    and 
George  Ford,  Fenton. 


C.   Smith,    The    Estate 
Office,  Whittingham. 


Mr.  Buchan,  manager  at 
Craigraillar,  Liberton. 


Messrs.  Harper  and  Tor- 
rance, Dalkeith  Dis- 
trict. 


Mr.  R.  Ainslie.  Dodridge, 
Mid  Lothian. 


Mr.  St.  C.  Cunningham, 
Admiston,  Tranent. 


Mr.    Stoddart.    Winton 
Hill,  Penoaitland. 


Mr.     Elder,      Bearford. 
Haddington. 


Four      Farmers, 
North  Berwick. 


No  change 


Men  get  2Ss.,  no  food.    Wo- 
men, SOs.  no  food. 


Thinning  turnips  8s,  ncr 
acre.  Hoeing  turnips 
2s.  M.  ner  acre.  Topping 
and  tailing  «s.  8d.  to  7s. 


Thinning  turnips  7s.  to  8s. 
per  acre. 


No  change.    Food  given  for  I  Men  get  1/.,  no  food.    Wo- 
overtime.  I      men  1^*>  >uid  13s.  per  week. 

!      Special  harvest  wage. 


No  change 


No  change 


I 


Turnip     thinning     let    to 
Irishmen.  7s.  to  8s.  per  | 


No  change 


Men  get  food  value  9d.  per 
day.  Women  ?s.  per  week 
extra  wage,  also  food  value 
9d.  per  day. 


Men  get  10s.  and  dinner, 
valued  at  4d.  per  day. 
Women  2s.  per  week  extra, 
6s.  in  lieu  of  breakfast  and 
dinner,  valued  at  2s.  per 
week. 


I  Men  get  food  S  meals  a  day, 

j  value  9d.  or  1/.   in  lieu. 

I  Women  1/.  extra  and  1^ 

I  for  food. 


No    departure   from  usual 
system. 


Singling  turnips  7s.  6d,  per 
acre.  Topiung  and  tail- 
ing 6s.  3a.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
acre.  Trimming  hedges 
Is.  per  100  yards. 


Singling  turnips  7s.  to  8s. 
per  acre. 


No  change 


No  change 


No  special  mode  of  payment. 
Refreshment  given  for 
overtime. 


No  change 


No  change 


No  change 


Men  get  1/.  in  lieu  of  food. 
Also  beer  and  bread  at 
4  p.m.  when  leading  in. 
Women  Sd.  a  day  extra 
wage,  also  bread  and  bew 
when  leading  in. 


I  Men  get  11.  No  food  when 
cutting.  Two  meals  when 
carting.  Women  same  as 
men,  or  4s.  per  week  extra. 


Men  get  extra  waf^,  1/.  and 
food  when  cartmg  equal 
to  fis.  Women  12s.  extra 
and  l^  in  lieu  of  food. 


Men  get  10s.  in  money  and 
dmner  worth  4d,  a  day. 
Women  6s.  per  we^k  ex- 
tra for  5  wewLS. 


Men  get  iL     Women  1/.  6s. 


Men  get  1/.  in  lieu  of  food. 
I  Women  1/.  extra  wage  and 
I     1/  in  lien  of  food. 

I 

'  Men  get  10s.  extia  and  din- 
j     ner  worth  10s.     Women 
extra  wage  1 2s.,  and  13s.  6d. 
I      in  lieu  of  food. 


They  work  as  long  as  light 
permits.  In  return  lor 
which  Mr.  W.  gives  them 
all  their  seed  potatoes. 
Women  Is.  per  week  ex- 
tra. 


No  departure  from  the  i 
wage. 


Women  Ss.  per  week  extra. 
No  change  fbr  men. 


Women  2s.  per  week  extis. 
No  change  fbr  men. 


Nothing  extra. 


Women  get  8cf.  a  day  eitit 
for  about  a  fortnight. 


Women  get  2s.  per  week  ex- 
tra. 


Women  get  Is.  per  week  ex* 
tra. 


Women  get   Ss. 
extra. 


week 


Women 
extra. 


get  2#.  per  week 


Women  get  an  addition  to 
ordinaiy  wage,  ahoat  4«. 
extra  for  the  lortnigbt 

Women  get  port- wages  equftl 
to  8s.  per  week  over  oral* 
nary  wage- 
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Epitome  of  Evidence  given  by  Exxiplojers —coyUinned, 


Name  of  Employara. 


(13.) 

Cottage  Aeoomniodation 

in  respect  of  Number 

and  Keqnirements. 


(14.) 

Cottaxe  Gardens  and 
their  treatment. 


(16.) 
Potato  Grounds. 


(16.) 

Milk  Supply— whence 
derived. 


B.-ri. 

Edin- 

busoh  asb 

TOW. 


James  Hope,  Bast  Bams 


Charles  Nelson,  Skateraw 


G.  Fracer,  Pinkerton 


Bw  Anderson,  Pinkerton  • 


W.  Davidson,  Winterfleld 
—  Wilson.  ChapelhiU 


T.F.Bayley,  Halls 


T.  P.  Hope,  The  Kuowes 


J.    B.    Handyside    and 
George  Ford,  Fenton. 


C.    Smith.    The    Bstote 
Office,  Whittingham. 


Mr.  Bnchan,  manager  at 
Craigmillar,  Liberton. 


Messrs.  Harper  and  Tor- 
rance, Dalkeith  Dis- 
trict. 


Mr.    R.     Ainslie,    Dod- 
ndge,  Midlothian. 


Mr.  St.  C.  Cunningham, 
Adniston,  Tranent. 


Mr.    Stoddort.    Winton 
Hall,  Pencaitland. 


Mr.     Elder,     Bearford, 
Haddington. 


Four      Farmers 
North  Berwick. 


Good  and  sufficient  in  every 
respect. 


Has  plenty,  and  has  heard 
no  complaints.  Taxes,  Ss. 
to  3«.  6d.  per  cottage,  all 
paid  by  tenant. 

More  cottages  required. 
Those  lately  built  are 
very  fine,  and  complete  in 
every  respect. 

More  cottages  required. 
Bates  about  6$.  per  cot- 
tage, paid  by  employer. 


Has  plenty.  All  in  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Close  to 
the  steading. 


Has  more  than  required. 
About  200  yards  from 
steading.  All  have  three 
rooms,  privies,  and  ash- 
pits. 

Forty  years  old,  but  suit- 
able to  the  people,  and 
comfortable.  Close  to  the 
steading. 


On  both  fkrms  the  cottages 
are  high  class.  Tn  some 
cases  too  large  for  the 
families. 


Sufficient  and  in  good  re- 
pair. Close  to  the  stead- 
ing. 


Mr.  Harper  has  plenty ; 
Mr.  Torrance  complains 
of  some  being  distant,  and 
would  like  more  at  band. 


An  excellent  supply,  just 
beside  the  steading. 


Requires  four  new  ones,  and 
three  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired. 


Has  more  than  he  requires  • 


His  cottages  require  doing 
up.    They  are  bad. 


On  many  ftums  there  are 
more  than  required. 


Carefully  tilled  and  well 
kept.  Potatoes  and  vefie- 
tables  grown. 


As  a  rule  well  cared  • 


Same  as  Mr.  Frazer 


Are  fully  utilised  to  grow 
potfitoes  and  plain  vege- 
tables. Sise  about  iVth 
of  an  acre. 


Fairly  cultivated.  Crons 
ffrown  are  potatoes,  cab- 
bsges,  carrots,  onions. 


1.000  yards.  Sir.  H.  sup- 
plies all  seed  aud  does 
all  work,  except  one  hoe- 
ing. 


None  at  Skateraw.  The 
men  buy  what  potatoes 
they  require  flrom  Mr. 
Nelson. 


None  allowed  • 


None  allowed  • 


None  allowed. 


1,200  lards  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Wilson  does  all  the  work 
and  supplies  all  the  seed. 


Some  have  1,500  yards,  some 
1.000  yards.  Servant  finds 
seed,  hoes  the  drills,  and 
gathers  the  crop. 


Well  tilled  and  fully  utilized  Most  of  the  men  got  1.000 
yards.  The  labourerx  sujp- 
pl:f  the  seed,  dean  the 
drills,  and  lift  the  crops. 


At  Fenton  Bams,  200  square 
yards,  well  tilled  and 
carefully  kept. 


Well  looked  after 


WeU  tended 


Not  well  cared 


Well     treated   and 
utilised. 


fully 


At  West  Fenton,  600  yards. 
Men  find  seed  and  lift 
the  crop.  No  potato 
ground  at  Fentonbams. 


No  potato  grounds  over  and 
aoove  the  cottage  gardens. 


No  potato  grounds.  So 
many  bolls  given  as  part 
payment. 


None.    Both  gi\e  so  many 
bolls. 


None.    So  many  bolls  given 
acoordmg  to  agreement. 


Nona    A  certain  quantity 
given  to  each  man. 


Nono.    A  certain  quantity 
given  to  each  man. 


Hinds  get  their  choice  be- 
tween so  many  bolls  and 
so  many  yards  of  a  drill. 


Choice  between  GOO  yards  of 
a  drill  and  12  owts.  off  the 
bam  floor. 


A  few  have  cows,  and  the 
others  get  milk  wherever  it 
may  be  had. 


Do  not  know.  Probably  buy 
what  is  required  from  those 
who  keep  cows. 


Do  not  know. 


Either  bought  from  the  ser- 
vants who  keep  cows,  or 
from  the  farm  houses. 


Some  have  cows,  and  sell 
milk  to  those  who  have 
nct^  The  cows  are  fed  the 
the  same  as  Mr.  Bayley's. 


'Cows  are  going  out,  be- 
cause ef  the  change  from 
payment  in  kind  to  all 
cash." 


Buy     skim    milk   from 
creamery. 


The  little  that  is  used  they 
must  buy. 


Some  have  cows,  and  sell 
milk  to  those  who  want  it. 


No  cows.  Once  all  had  cows. 
Gave  them  up  of  their  own 
accord. 


No  cows    now.     They 
milk   from  anybody  ^ 
will  sell. 


Bought  or  done  without. 


Very  few  cows  kept  now. 
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Epitome  of  Evideaoe  given  by  Employers — continued. 


Name  of  Employers. 


(17.) 
Live  Stock  kept. 


(18.) 

(General  Relatioos  between 
Bmployer  and  Employed. 


James  Hope*  East  Barns 

Charles  Nelson,  Skateraw 

C.  Fraier,  Pinkerton 

K.  Anderson,  Pinkerton  • 

W.  Davidson,  Winterfleld 
—  Wilson,  Chapelhill     - 

J.  P.  Baylfty,  Halls 

T.  P.  Hope,  The  Knowes 


J.    B.    Haiidyside    and 
GeOTge  Ford,  Penton. 

C.     Smith,  The  Estate 
Office,  Whittingham. 


Mr.  Bochan,  manager  at 
Craigmillar,  Llberton. 


Messrs.  Harper  and  Tor-     Almost  all  keep  pigs 
ranee,    Dalkeith    Dis- 
trict. 


All  have  pigs.    Some  of  the 
men  kill  three  in  the  year. 


Most  of  them  keep  pigs.  No 
bees. 


All  have  pigs.  No  bees.  No 
poultry. 

Same  as  Mr.  Praser  • 


All  have  pigs  -         -  - 

All  keep  pigs.    No  poultry 
nor  bees. 


AH  keep  pigs.  Some  feed 
two  in  the  year.  Bought 
as  suckers  and  feed  to  14 
or  16  stone  weight. 

All  keep  pigs  - 


All  keep  pigs.  No  poultry 
and  very  seldom  bees. 

No  pigs  allowed.  MUk  to 
the  value  of  SO*,  is  given 
in  lieu  of  liberty  to  Keep 
a  pig. 


Pigs  if  they  like.    Neither 
poultry  nor  bees. 


Mr.     B^    Ainslie,    Dod- 
ridge,  Midlothian. 

Mr.  St.  C.  Cunningham, 
.  Adniston,  Tranent. 


Mr.     Stoddart.  Wiuton 
Hall,  Pencaitland. 

Mr.     Elder,     Bearford, 
Haddington. 


Pour      Parmers,     near 
North  Berwick. 


All  keep  pigs.    No  poultry 
allowed. 


No    poultry.     No 


Pigs, 
bees. 


Quite  cordial, 
in  any  way. 


No  trouble 


Very  cordial.  Now  and 
again  a  farmer  gets  a 
cantankerous  man.  Men 
are  very  restless  now. 

Quite  cordial  so  flur  • 


If  left  alone  there  will  be  no 
ilMeeling. 

Quite  cordial. 

Upon  the  whole  a  good 
feeling  exists.  Has  28 
families  in  his  employ 
and  only  one  removal 
since  1880. 


Very  good.    The  men  are 
steady  honest  fellows. 


No  trouble  of  any  kind 
with  bis  men.  Has  a  high 
opinion  of  his  servants. 


Most  cordial  in  every  res- 
pect. The  men  stay  well 
on  both  farms. 


Most  cordial 


(19.) 
I  of  complaint 
sgainsttbe 
Agricultural  Labourer. 


{to.) 

Special  Bvidence 
respecting  the  general 

Condition  oftiie 
Agricultural  Labourer. 


Thi 

AttlGUl. 
TUKiL 

LAJoiTsn. 


None 


Restlessness,  and  moving 
fh>m  farm  to  farm  to 
evade  creditors. 


Susceptibility  to  outside  in- 
fluence. 

Susceptibility  to  outside  in- 
fluence. 


Prequent    changing    from 
place  to  place. 


No  complaints 


Nearly  every  man  keeps  his 
pig  or  pigs. 

Pigs     -  -  -  . 


Nearly  all  have  pigs 


Most  friendly  - 

Most  friendly  - 
Not  bad 


No  oomptaiiits 


No  complaints 


No  complaints 


"  Eztmnely  comfortable  and 
his  men  are  undoubted]/ 
saving  money.  None  of  his 
men  uft  money  before  the 
regular  paj  day,  and  they 
do  not  run  into  debt." 

"  His  men  an>ear  to  be  very 
well  off." 


Great  improvement  in  wages 
and  cottages. 


Wage  of  a  ploughman  in— 
£  9.  d, 
1870      -  -    48    5   4 

1892       -  -    48  16    4 


'  Steady  honest  fellows  and 
in  most  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances." 


Some  men  will  not  settle 
down,  but  keep  flitting 
from  pure  love  of  change. 


No  complaints 


Do  not  work  so  hard. 


'Does  not  think  they  •&▼« 
any  more  money  now  than 
they  did  when  wages  were 
about  half  of  what  they 
now  are.  But  they  dress 
better,  live  better,  and  are 
I     better  educated." 

"They  live  well  and  dress 
I  weu.  but  they  do  not  at- 
I     tempt  to  save  money." 

"No  improvement  except 
I  that  they  spmd  more,  live 
better,  and  dress  finer. 
They  save  no  more  money. 
Porridge  not  bo  much  used 
as  formerly." 

"  They  live  better  and  dress 
better.  Some  actually 
wear    "kid    i^loves    when 

Sing  to  hinog  markets, 
any  forget  their  educa- 
tion, others  keep  it  up. 
Education  does  not  seem 
to  improve  the  men  for 
farm  labour." 

*'Tbe  men  are  not  saving 
money.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  gains  the  people 
seem  to  spend  more  and 
save  less.  Th«y  are  ooiet, 
temperate,  and  moral.^' 


The  greatest  good  feeUng 
prevails. 


Unsettled  and  listen  to 
a^tators  about  the  coal- 
pits. 


No  complaints. 


Men  not  so  much  interested 
in  their  work  as  formerly. 


Should  surely  lay  by  money 
if  they  tried.  One  fkmily 
on  this  farm  draws— 

£  8.  d. 
Pather.ahind  08  0  0 
A  son  (lad)  -  85  0  0 
A  son  (boy)  -  28  0  0 
Two  girls        -  48   0  0 

Total      £168   0   0 


**  As  a  rule  they  do  not  save  i 
peimy.  The  more  wages 
they  get  the  better  they 
live.  The  money  is  spent 
as  it  comes  in.  The  wives 
get  into  debt  with  grocers 
who  come  round." 
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To  GaoPFBBY  Dbagb,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 


Thb 

AOBIOVIr 

VUBAL 
IlLBOVTOR. 


64,  York  Road.  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
Sib,  May  1893. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  submib  my  report  upon 
"  Broadalbane,"  the  district  selected  as  representative 
of  the  Highland  Pastoral  Country. 

Prom  March  16th  to  April  Ist,  and  favoured  by  fine 
weather,  I  conducted  my  personal  examination  and 
inspection  of  this  portion  of  the  Highlands.  From 
Kiliin,  I  visited  farms  throughout  the  southern,  central, 
and  western  portions,  extending  from  Ardeonaig  on 
the  south  shore  of  Loch  Tay  to  Tyndrum  and  Dalmallj' 
on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire.  From  Kinloch  Eannoch 
I  accomplished  the  general  survey  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  district. 

1.  The  name  **'  Breadalbane "  at  once  signifies  a 
clanship,  and  although  it  is  not  recognised  in  county 
statistics,  still  it  is  a  convenient  expression  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  and  shall  bo  used  as  such. 

"Breadalbane"  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Mnrquis  of 
Breadalbane,  whoso  residence  is  Tay  mouth  Castle,  at 
the  east  end  of  Loch  Tay.  Its  greatest  length  may  be 
stated  at  35  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  30  miles.  The 
area  of  the  district  and  the  parishes  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  as  follows : — 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Parish  of  Balquidder 
Kiliin 
„        Kcnmore 
„        Weem  (part) 
„        Fortingall 
„        Logierait  (part) 

-  54.674 
.      96.926 

-  67.195 

-  22,326 

-  196.683 
.      12,800 

450.604 

or  a  little  over  704  square  miles. 

2.  This  is  a  mountainous  country.  The  Grampian 
range,  turning  from  its  western  course  after  rounding 
Loch  Ericht  and  Benalder  Forest,  stretches  southwards 
through  this  portion  of  Perthshire  till  the  boundary  of 
Dumbarton  County  is  reached.  Many  of  the  peaks 
in  Breadalbane  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height.  Some 
approach  close  to  4,000  feet.  Ben  Lawers,  rising  from 
Loch  Tay,  3,984  feet,  Ben  More,  in  Glen  Dochart, 
3,843  feet,  Ben  Laoigh,  near  Tyndrum,  3,708  feet, 
Schiehallion,  overlooking  the  Tummel  Valley,  3,547  feet, 
Ben  Oreachan,  3,540  feet,  and  Meall  Ghaordie,  in  Glen 
Lyon,  3,407  feet,  Ben  Chullaich  and  Ben  Mholach,  in 
Bannoch.  may  be  given  as  the  highest  points,  bat  take 
the  district  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  steepest  and 
most  mountainous  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

3.  Running  in  rocky  beds  between  the  hills,  there 
are  various  rivers,  each  of  which  lends  its  name  to 
the  hollows  or  glens  along  which  it  courses.  The 
rivers  Dochart  and  Lochay,  joining  Loch  Tay  at 
Eollin,  drain  Glen  Dochart  and  Glen  Lochay.  The 
Lyon,  flowing  into  the  River  Tay  below  Taymouth 
Castle,  drains  Glen  Lyon.  In  like  manner  Glen  Ogle 
and  Glen  Ericht  derive  their  names  from  streams 
which,  rising  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  wend  their 
way  down  the  low-lying  flats  to  join  the  Tay  or  the 
lochs  which  feed  her. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
those  valleys  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  mountains. 
From  the  rivers  themselves  I  do  not  think  there  has  at 
any  time  been  much  alluvial  deposit.  The  rocks  of  the 
district  are  peculiarly  hard,  and  difficult  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  even  when  in  high  flood  and  far  beyond  their 
natural  boundaries,  there  is  little  fertilising  sediment 
deposited  by  swollen  streams.  But  there  has  been 
throughout  the  long  years  of  past  ages  a  washing  of 
soil  f^om  the  hill  sides  into  the  valleys,  and  the  land  so 
formed  is  suitable  for  arable  farming.  Nearly  every 
farm  in  these  localities  has  some  valley  land  along 
with  hill,  and  there,  either  a  few  acres  of  com  ana 
roots  or  meadows  out  for  hay  will  be  found. 


4.  The  soil  on  the  mountain  slopes  is  almost  barren. 
The  herbage  is  poor,  scanty,  and  coarse,  heather  being 
the  chief  plant.  Much  of  the  land  is  well-nigh  inac- 
cessible. The  grazing  is  suited  only  to  black-faced 
Highland  sheep,  and  they  form  the  sole  stock  of 
farmers  for  hill  purposes.  For  the  better  pastures 
lower  down  and  in  the  valleys  West  Highland  cattle 
are  kept. 

5.  One  special  feature  of  the  district  is  the  large 
extent  under  timber,  and  the  fine  quality  and  great 
size  of  the  trees.  Along  the  shores  of  both  Loch  Tay 
and  Loch  Rannoch,  thousands  of  acres  under  larch, 
Scotch  and  spruce  fir  arc  found,  many  of  the  trees 
being  of  great  size,  and  forming  most  valuable  material 
for  sale  or  n^e.  The  natural  black  wood  of  Dall,  on 
Loch  Rannoch,  is  used  chiefly  as  a  deer  forest,  and  trees 
are  seldom  sold  therefrom.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
same  lake,  on  Sir  Roheru  Moncrieff^s  property.  I  noticed 
a  large  extent  newly  planted  and  substantially  fenced 
off. 
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6.  The  grouse  and  black-game  shootings  of  this  part  of 
the  Highlands  are  veiy  valuable,  and  large  rents  are 
given  for  good  grouse  grounds.  Fine  shooting  lodges 
are  numerou-?.  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  their 
presence  is  cf  great  benefit  to  the  shepherds  of  the 
pastoral  farms.  The  tenants  come  north  during 
summer,  and  stay  till  late  in  autumn,  enjoying  first  the 
splendid  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Breadalbane,  and, 
from  the  12th  of  August,  the  sport  afforded  by  the 
grouse  and  black-game. 

7.  On  Loch  Tay  there  are  several  summer  resorts 
for  townspeople  and  fishers.  Since  first  I  saw  Kiliin 
in  1872  it  appears  to  have  almost  doubled  in  size.  The 
Oban  and  Callander  Railway  places  the  Ivoch  Tay  and 
Loch  Earn  division  of  the  district  within  easy  reach  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  while  the  Highland  Railway 
similarly  serves  the  Rannoch  end.  A  new  line  from 
Glasgow  to  Fort  William  via  Helensburgh,  Glen 
Falloch,  and  Tyndrum,  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
and  affords  employment  to  many  labourers. 

8.  The  climate  in  Breadalbane  partakes  of  the  general   Climate, 
characteristics  of  mountainous  districts.     The  winters 

are  long  and  severe,  the  springs  wet  and  late,  the 
summers  bracing  and  pleasant.  But  although  in  winter 
snow  frequently  lies  deep  for  months,  completely  pre- 
venting the  sheep  from  feeding  on  the  exposed  hills, 
still  there  is  so  much  shelter  from  timber  and  glens, 
that  what  is  known  as  *'  foddering,"  that  is  carrying 
food  to  sheep,  is  less  resorted  to  than  on  the  mountains 
which  form  the  highlands  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
shepherds,  for  *'  foddering  "  entails  heavy  and  fatiguing 
work,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
by  men  can-ying  the  hay  on  their  own  backs.  During 
the  winter  of  1892-93  no  hand  foddering  was  done  on 
any  of  the  farms  visited  by  me,  and  during  the  month 
of  March  the  weather  was  remarkably  mild  and  the 
grass  in  the  valleys  showing  quite  green. 

The  district  is  well  roaded,  and  the  rivers  all  bridged 
over  with  substantial  stone  and  lime  structures.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  passage  of  sheep  travelling  from 
farm  to  farm  or  from  farms  to  the  large  sales  at  I*erth. 
Long  ago  many  of  the  rivers  had  to  be  forded  by  man 
and  beast,  an  unpleasant  operation  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  attended  by  considerable  danger  to  health. 

9.  Counted  by  acres,  some  of  the  farms  are  enormous. 
The  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Willison  hold  in  Glen 
Lyon,  Glen  Lochay,  and  Glen  Dochart  not  less  than 
40,000  acres.  In  summer,  when  the  shearlings  are  at 
home  and  the  ewes  and  wethers  on  the  hill,  those  farms 
carry  a  stock  of  about  16,000  sheep  exclusive  of  lambs. 
Many  Highland  cattle  are  also  kept. 

Mr.  MoDermid,  Oamusericht,  Kinloch  Rannoch, 
besides  his  herd  of    excellent    Highland  cattle,   has 
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slightly  over  5,000  ewes  and  wethers,  and,  allowing 
three  acres  to  one  sheep,  his  acreage  is  between  15,000 
and  16,000. 

His  brother,  Mr.  McDermid,  of  Castles,  Loch  Awe, 
has  between  4,000  and  5,000  sheep  and  no  low  ground. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Orianlarich,  has  4,000  of  mixed  genders 
and  ages. 

As  specimens  of  smaller  farms,  Mr.  Stewart  Campbell, 
of  Kinloch  West,  has  2,800  ewes  and  wethers,  besides 
hoggs.*  Mr.  McLaren,  Dall,  Ardeonaig,  Loch  Tay, 
has  2,000  ewes  and  wethers. 

Although  three  acres  is  a  general  allowance  for  a 
sheep  in  these  parts,  there  are  farms  chiefly  composed 
of  Tery  high  land  unable  to  do  more  than  carry  a  sheep 
to  four  or  even  five  acres. 

10.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  among  Breadalbane 
stock  farmers  to  send  their  **  hoggs  "  to  turnips  during 
winter  in  the  arable  districts.  Some  send  to  Mor^y, 
Banff,  and  Elgin,  others  to  Fife  and  Forfar.  The 
turnips  are  taken  by  the  head  per  week.  Of  late, 
turnip  **  factors,'*  who  contract  tor  the  wintering  of 
hoggs,  have  become  numerous.  Such  men  make  tneir 
bargains  first  with  arable  farmers  and  finally  with  the 
sheep  owners.  The  price  runs  from  3d.  to  4a.  per  week 
per  head  for  hoggs,  and  5d.  to  6d.  for  full  grown  sheep. 
The  **tumipping"  of  a  hogg  is  generally  stated  as 
costing  7fi.  They  are  sent  away  in  November  before 
winter  sets  in  and  return  in  April. 

11.  An  **  orra  "  shepherd,  or  man  specially  engaged, 
accompanies  the  sheep,  stays  to  look  after  them,  and 
finally  brings  them  back  in  spring.  On  some  farms 
(Willison's  for  instance)  the  orra  shepherds  are  con- 
stantly employed  at  homo  between  turnip  seasons. 
They  assist  the  regular  herds  in  tending  the  sheep  on 
the  hills,  dipping,  washing,  clipping,  weaning  or 
*'  speaning  "  as  it  is  called,  and  smearing.  They  take 
part  in  haymaking  and  harvest  (when  such  there  is), 
turnip  and  potato  hoeing,  peat  casting  and  drying,  &c. 
As  a  general  rule  these  men  are  unmarried,  and  lodge 
with  the  married  shepherds  or  board  in  the  farmhouse, 
with  use  of  a  bothy  for  night  quarters. 

The  going  with  hoggs  to  the  low  country  is  accounted 
a  pleasant  job  on  the  whole.  Some  hill  farmers  have 
sent  sheep  to  the  same  locality  for  many  years,  and  the 
herds  who  accompany  them  have  struck  up  acquaintances 
and  made  many  friends  away  from  home.  When  iil 
Fif  eshire  before  Christmas  I  saw  some  lots  of  Highland 
hoggs  in  charge  of  orra  herds,  and  was  told  by  the 
farmers  that  they  (the  herds)  made  themselves  quite  at 
home,  either  lodging  in  a  farm  cottage  or  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  the  **  bothy  chaps." 

12.  The  habit  of  turnipping  young  sheep  from  home 
appears  originally  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  in 
order  to  escape  from  a  frightful  scourge  to  which  hill 
flocks  in  this  district  are  liable.  The  disease  in  Scotland 
called  **  braxy  **  is  as  much  dreaded  in  the  Highlands 
as  **loupin*  ill"  is  among  the  Cheviot,  Lowther,  and 
Lead  Hills  of  the  southern  counties.  But  in  symptoms 
and  character  the  two  plagues  are  altogether  dissimilar. 
**  Braxy  "  is  a  violent  inflammatory  sickness  (it  is  often 
termed  **  the  sickness  ").  It  particularly  attacks  young 
sheep.  It  affects  the  interior  portions  of  the  system, 
and  although  slight  attacks  are  at  times  successfully 
treated,  the  patient  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is 
seized  with  such  virulence  that  it  survives -but  a  few 
hours.  Treatment  in  severe  cases  is  quite  useless,  the 
butcher's  knife  being  considered  the  best  policy.  Braxy 
is  to  a  certain  extent  pocnliar  to  districts,  or  endemic, 
and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  '*  loupin'  ill,"  but  the 
areas  affected  are  far  wider  than  can  be  said  of  the 
other  disease.  Indeed,  hill  farmers  have  assured  me 
of  the  impossibility  of  telling  when  and  where  it  may 
not  break  out.  A  good  deal,  I  think,  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  season  as  affecting  the  digestibility  of 
the  herbage  upon  ip?hich  the  sheep  feed.  "  Loupin'  ill " 
is  not  only  distinctly  an  endemic,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  assume  an  epizootic  or  epidemic  form.  In  its  features 
and  modifications  it  resembles  paralysis  or  apoplexy. 
'*  Lou  pin*  ill "  is  generally  protracted  in  its  advance 
and  progress;  braxy,  on  the  contrary,  is  rapid  and 
fierce. 

13.  The  bodies  of  braxied  sheep,  whether  death  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  knife  or  caused  by  the  disease, 
are  not  rejected  as  unfit  for  human  food.  After  the 
removal  of  the  skin  and  offal  the  carcase  is  quartered, 
placed  in  salt  brine  for  some  weeks,  then  hung  up  to 

*.^t"^*PPl*^  ^^  ^i*®®^  between  the  time  they  are  weaned  or  speaned 
and  the  day  of  first  sheannfi?. 


dry.  Gradually  the  flesh  hardens,  so  much  that  at  la&t 
it  resembles  a  pieoe  of  petrified  dark  coloured  wood 
more  than  mutton.  To  prepare  brwy  mutton  for  the 
table,  it  is  first  necessary  to  steep  it  freely  in  warm 
water,  thereby  removing  much  of  the  salt  ana  softening 
the  flesh  ;  it  is  then  boiled. 

This  mutton,  although  it  dare  not  be  exposed  for  sale 
in  any  public  market  place,  is  not  disliked  among  the 
shepherds  and  labourers  of  Breadalbane,  and  it  is  readily 
valued  at  8d.  per  pound.  The  general  custom  among 
farmers  is  to  give  to  each  shepherd  a  given  number  of 
braxy  carcases.  On  some  farms  each  herd  gets  what- 
ever dies  on  his  run  or  "  hirsel "  from  braxy,  but  I  find 
this  only  takes  place  among  farmers  whose  land  lies 
far  away  from  means  of  disposal,  or  who,  having  no  farm 
labourers  on  arable  ground,  cannot  turn  the  mutton  to 
any  useful  purpose. 

The  evidence  of  herds  goes  to  show  that  from  six  to 
ten  carcasses  come  their  way  every  year.  One  shep- 
herd told  me  that  **  he  daredsay  he  mieht  have  a  couple 
"  of  score  of  braxies  if  he  liked,  for  they  were  no  good 
**  to  any  one  else,  only  his  hirsel  was  so  big  he  could 
**  not  carry  home  any  that  died  far  up  on  the  hill,  and 
**  from  six  to  eight  was  enough  for  his  requirements." 
Both  farmers  and  shepherds  agreed  to  be.  per  carcass  as 
bein^  a  fair  value  to  attach  to  braxy  mutton. 

Prior  to  the  turnipping  of  hoggs,  the  mortality  among 
that  age  of  sheep  was  enormous  in  some  districts.  In 
a  lucky  year  a  rarmer  was  happy  if  he  had  no  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  deaths,  in  a  bad  season  the  d^th 
rate  ran  up  to  40  and  even  50  per  cent. 

14.  The  life  and  labour  of  a  hill  shepherd  is  different 
in  many  ways  to  that  of  a  man  in  a  similar  position  on 
a  low  country  farm.  There  is  an  amount  oiP  irregularity 
in  his  hours,  and  classes  of  work  unknown  in  other 
localities.    This  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes. 

1.  Hill  sheep  run  loose  and  wild  on  the  mountains  ; 

there  are  no  fenced  fields  and  no  distinct  lots. 
Twin  owes  or  ewes  with  twin  lambs,  as  a  rule, 
mix  with  those  which  have  single  lambs.  Ewes 
and  wethers  run  together. 

2.  The  grazing  ground  is  very  extensive.    Each  herd 

will  have  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres  under  his 
care.  Much  of  this  expanse  is  unfrequented  by 
sheep.  Sometimes  the  flock  may  be  round  close 
to  the  herd's  cottage,  next  day  they  may  be  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  hill.  Sometimes  they  are 
seen  industriously  nibbling  away  in  the  glens  or 
**  cleuohs,"  at  other  times  they  are  right  away 
up  the  mountains  gnawing  at  tiie  heather. 
8.  During  winter,  when  the  weather  is  moderate  and 
open,  when  there  is  little  or  no  snow  and  no  hand 
feeding  is  required,  the  herd's  time  is  easy  and 
his  mind  unharassed.  But  given  a  severe  snow- 
storm and  a  prolonged  frost,  he  is  toiling  from 
daylight  to  cbrk,  often  going  for  whole  days  in 
search  of  stray  sheep  throuffh  deep  snow  wreaths. 

Our  Highland  hem  has  almost  every  day  to  do 
what  an  '*  inby  "  shepherd  never  has  to  do ;  he 
has  to  **  look  for  **  his  sheep,  A  common  ques- 
tion among  tbese  men  is  "where  did  ye  find 
them  the  day,  Sandy  P  "  If  Sandy,  one  of  whose 
daily  duties  is  to  examine  and  number  or 
**  tell "  his  hirsel  every  morning,  has  discovered 
them  near  at  hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
his  work  has  been  short  in  comparison  to  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  animals  been  scattered 
over  the  hill  sides  three  miles  off. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  weather  was 
remarkably  mild  and  open,  and  the  shepherd's  lot 
was  an  easy  one. 

15.  Each  man  has  his  own  ''hvrseV  There  are 
"ewe  hirsels,"  "  wether  hirsels,"  and  **  ewe  and  wether 
hirsels."  The  greater  (he  proportion  of  wethers  the 
more  numerous  the  hirsel.  For  instance,  a  herd  near 
Schiehallion  has  a  wether  and  ewe  hirsel  (about  half 
ewe)  numbering  1,600.  A  herd  near  Tyndrum  has 
1,600  wethers,  no  ewes.  John  Ferguson,  in  Mr. 
Willison's  employment  in  Glen  Dochart,has  500  breed- 
ing ewes,  300  hoggs,  140  two-year  old  wethers,  140  three- 
year  old  wethers,14  ram8,54ram  hoggs  (hand  fed),and  16 
young  cattle  to  fodder  morning  and  evening.  The 
ho^gs  are  turnip  fed  on  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm. 
This  man  was  said  to  have  an  exceptionally  heavy 
charge,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  afternoon,  he 
was  busy  in  his  garden.  He  said  that  in  a  fine  spring 
he  had  plenty  time  to  himself,  but  when  the  weather 
was  stormy  he  had  his  hands  fall. 

The  usual  number  of  breeding  ewes  to  one  herd  is 
1,000.  ^ 
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In  addition  to  their  sheep,  herds  have  generally  a 
few  cattle  to  look  after,  but  as  this  is  chiefly  m  summer, 
and  the  cattle  not  much  given  to  roam  wide,  very  little 
extra  work  ia  thereby  entailed. 

16,  The  Highland  shepherd's  day  commences  with  a 
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and  6  a.m.  in  sammer,  or 
before  daybreak  in  winter.    He  at  once  proceeds  to  the 
Mil,  looks  his  sheep  and  returns  for  his  heavy  breakfast 
about  9.30.      Quoting  from  John  McNab's   evidence 
(McNab  has  an  unusually  large  hirsel),  I  find  his  work 
so  described. 
"  In  summer,  a  cup  of  tea  between  5  and  6.    Break- 
fast on  returning  from  looking  the  hill  about 
9.30  or  10.    In  spring,  goes  after  breakfast  to  the 
fir  end  of  the  farm  to  help  the  keepers  to  bum 
heather.    Only  looks  the  sheep  in  the  morning. 
In  winter,  has  his  breakfast  at  break  of  day,  and 
does  not  return  from  the  hill    till   night-fall. 
Sheep  seldom  require  hand  feeding,  even  in  the 
most  severe  storms.     Only  the  weak  ones  are 
fed." 
The  "  looking  "  of  sheep  is  not  such  a  tedious  business 
as  one  might  imagine,  seeing  that  the  ground  lies  so 
wide    apart.     It    is    accomplished   thus.     Sheep    are 
gregarious  in  their  habits.    Although  McKab  has  1,600 
under  his  care,  and  probably  6,000  acres  of  a  run,  the 
whole  hirsel  may  be  found  within  500  acres  of  a  morn- 
ing.    On  discovering  their  whereabouts,  a  shrill  and 
loud  whistle  is  sounded  on  the  little   finger  or  two 
middle  fingers,  and  the  sheep  run  together.    The  two 
collie  dogs  are  sent  round  the  outskirts  of  the  flock  to 
bring  in  stragglers  or  such  as  love  to  wander  from  their 
fellows.    The  herd  as  a  rule  stands  still  while  his  flock 
gathers  in  front  of  him.    When  satisfied  they  are  all 
collected,  he  looks  through  them  carefully. 

On  each  farm  there  are  •*  folds  "  or  *'  fanks,"  places 
specially  made  for  sorting  sheep.  A.11  operations 
necessitating  **  handling"  of  many  sheep  are  con- 
ducted there.  A  dipping  tub  is  erected  in  the  fank, 
and  separate  divisions  opening  from  the  drawing  or 
shedding  pen,  enable  the  nerd  to  carr^  on  his  work  of 
paring  feet,  removing  dirty  w©ol,  or  dressing  for 
cutaneous  affections  with  expedition  and  without  fear 
of  confusion. 

At  such  times  as  clipping,  dipping,  or  **  speaning," 
which  is  the  separation  of  lambs  from  ewes,  the  work 
is  conducted  by  the  whole  of  the  herds  on  the  farms  at 
the  fanks  belonging  to  each  hirsel.  The  herds  are 
each  in  turn  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  system  pursued  on  large  pastoral  farms  is  this. 
The  herd  whose  flock  will  be  shorn  has  first  thing  in 
the  morning  to  bring  his  lot  into  the  fank.  While  so 
engaged,  his  brother  herds  are  looking  their  lots,  and 
making  their  way  to  the  general  rendezvous.  Break- 
fast (as  a  rule  supplied  by  the  employer)  is  taken  by 
the  assembled  herds,  and  then  the  work  of  the  day 
commences. 

At  other  times  each  shepherd  labours  by  himself, 
arranges  his  own  hours,  and  exercises  his  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  In  the 
summer  season,  when  food  is  plenty  and  the  sheep 
little  trouble,  shepherds  help  at  haymaking.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  hirsels  far  away  among  the 
hills,  and  unapproached  by  roads.  In  the  interests  of 
ewes  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  supply  of  hay  made  on 
the  spot,  because  in  the  event  of  a  snowstorm  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  provenderfrom  other  quarters.  Any 
places,  therefore,  where  the  herbage  is  of  good  quality, 
are  set  apart  to  be  mown,  and  converted  into  hay,  and 
this  is  generally  done  by  the  herd  himself,  assisted  bv 
his  family.  The  master  looks  to  his  man  to  do  sucn 
work  whenever  he  finds  he  has  spare  time. 

Blit  on  very  extensive  pastoral  occupations  there 
are  some  men  kept  for  odd  jobs  during  summer,  **  orra 
shepherds,"  for  instance,  and  they  go  from  hirsel  to 
hirsel  mowing  and  saving  hay,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  far 
forwarding  the  work  that  the  herd  and  his  family  may 
carry  it  on. 

The  orra  men  often  mow  the  grass,  leaving  the  herd 
to  shake  it  out  and  get  it  fit  for  field-cocks.  The  orra 
men  then  return  with  a  horse,  and  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  company  the  crop  is  safely  placed  in  a  rick  or 
stack  and  thatched  with  rushes  or  reeds. 

A  considerable  portion  of  a  hill  shepherd's  time  is 
devoted  to  his  own  interests.  He  has  his  garden,  his 
small  croft  or  patch  of  land,  and  his  peat  cutting  and 
saving  to  look  after.  These  will  be  referred  to  seriatim 
when  treating  of  wages  and  earnings,  but  it  is  well  to 
state  here  that  whatever  is  done  is  performed  in  the 
master's  time  and  at  his  expense. 


17.  In  a  district  where  the  supply  of  game  is  such  an 
important  consideration  to  the  sporting  tenants,  shep- 
herds have  much  power  for  good  or  evil.  They  dis- 
cover nests,  they  find  out  places  frequented  bv  young   How  i 

broods,  they  have  numerous  opportunities  of  killing   benefl 

vermin  which  wage  war  against  grouse  and  black-game,  the  presenr  ♦• 
and  they  are  accordingly  more  or  less  influenced  by  tenants."*^ 
their  feelings  towardE  shooting  tenants  and  game- 
keepers, in  the  movements  of  their  sheep,  and  the 
proclivities  of  their  dogs.  Needless  to  say,  a  shepherd 
who  is  careftil  to  avoid  disturbing  broods  or  nests,  and 
who  is  able  to  show  a  good  head  of  game,  loses  not  his 
reward.  Shepherds  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
liberal  gratuities  from  shooting  tenants.  3^.  a  year 
was  stated  by  one  roan,  1^  by  another,  and  21.  by 
several.  But  these  **  tipn  "  are  of  little  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  disposing  of  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  to  the  occupants 
of  the  shooting  lodge  during  at  least  four  months  of 
the  year. 

Mrs.  McDermid,  of  Camusericht,  Rannoch,  nego- 
tiates sales  of  those  things  for  her  husband's  shepherds, 
and  she  tells  me  that  the  prices  realised  last  summer 
were — 

d. 
Milk   -  -  -    16  per  gallon. 

Fresh  butter      -        -    18    „    pound. 
Eggs  -  -     18     ,,    dozen. 

One  of  the  Camusericht  herds  has  two  cows,  and  his 
wife  sells  butter  through  Mrs.  McDermid.  For  two 
months  (July  and  August  1892)  she  received  71.  ISs.  lOd. 
for  butter  alone.  This  herd's  cottage  is  up  among  the 
hills,  so  that  it  is  better  for  his  wife  to  make  butter, 
which  is  portable,  than  deal  in  new  milk,  which  might 
suffer  in  transport.  Mrs.  McDermid  adds  that  "  all 
*•  the  people  keep  ducks  and  poultry,  the  produce  of 
"  which  is  very  valuable  here." 

18.  The  only  competing  industry  (if  industry  it  might  Competing 
be  called)  in  Breaaalbane,  is  temporary  employment  indastriu>. 
during  shooting  time   for  **ghillies'*  or  bag-carriers, 

and  this  description  of  occupation  is  not  within  reach 
of  men  engaged  by  the  year,  and  constantly  employed 
as  pastoral  or  agricultural  labourers.  Ghillies  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  crofter  classes,  and  these  are 
favourably  situated  for  the  duties  required  of  them, 
being  generally  the  owners  of  a  stout  hill  pony.  Of 
recent  years  the  attractions  of  large  towns  have  drawn 
away  many  of  the  young  men  and  women. 

19.  The  population  of  the  district  was  in  1871  8,917.  Decrease  hi 
In  1881  it  fell  to  7,899,  a  decrease  of  11*4  per  cent,  population 
Between  1881  and  1891,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  great 
extension  of  Killin  village  and  vicinity,  it  recovered  so 
far  as  to  number  at  last  census  8,405,  being  an  increase 
on  1881  of  6*4  per  cent.,  bat  a  decrease  on  1871  of  5.7 
per  cent.  The  exodus  of  females  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising ;  by  reference  to  the  tables  at  Appendix  Al. 
(Analysis  1871-1891)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in 
population  is  nominal  in  males,  but  rather  over  11  per 
cent,  in  females.  If  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  young  women  now  resident 
in  the  district  are  engaged  in  domestic  service  about 
the  hotels  and  town  houses,  the  very  pronounced 
scarcity  of  female  agricultural  labourers  or  country 
servants,  keenly  felt  by  farmers,  will  be  explained. 

20.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  in  this 
district  an  extensive  crofter  system.  From  various 
causes,  notably  the  discouragement  of  the  system  by 
landowners  ^d  the  opportunities  for  migration  and 
emigration,  crofts  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  number, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  long  there  will  be 
few  left. 

The  following  definition  of  a  crofter  I  extract  from 
**  The  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  of  Inquiry 
"  into  the  conditition  of  the  Orofters  and  Cottars  of  the 
''  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  1884." 

**  By  the  word  *  crofter '  is  usually  understood  a  small 
*'  tenant  of  land  with  or  without  a  lease,  who  finds  in  the 
**  cultivation  and  produce  of  his  holding  a  material  por- 
tion of  his  occupation,  earnings,  and  sustenance,  and 
who  pays  rent  directly  to  the  proprietor. 
*'  The  term  *  cottar  *  commonly  imports  the  occupier 
of  a  dwelling  with  or  without  a  small  portion  of  land, 
whose  main  subsistence  is  by  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
whose  rent,  if  any,  is  paid  to  a  tenant  and  not  to  the 
landlord.  The  crofter  is  a  small  farmer  who  may  live 
partly  by  the  wages  of  labour,  the  cottar  is  a  labourer 
who  may  have  some  share  in  the  soil.  But  these  defi- 
nitions are  deceptive,  for  there  are  crofters  who  are 
sub-tenants  nnaer  tacksmen,  and  there  are  many 
cottars  who  pay  rent  to  the  owner.    The  distinction 
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B.— III.  *'  between  the  two  classes  is  more  easily  felt  and  under- 
Brbadait  «<  stood  than  delineated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry 
^^'*  "  and  report  we  limit  the  class  of  crofters  to  tenants 
"  paying  not  more  than  30 i.  annual  rent,  but  we  are 
**  unable  to  fix  any  point  in  rental  below  which  the 
**  crofter  descends  into  the  -cottar  class.'*  (Report, 
page  3.) 

Now  in  Breadalbane  the  term  "  crofter  "  is  applied 
to  any  man  who  pays  rent  for  a  smsJl  piece  of  land  as 
distinct  from  a  garden.  Crofts  vary  from  1  to  30  acres, 
anything  over  that  wonld  constitute  a  small  farm  or 
holding,  A  man  paying  rent  for,  say,  two  acres  with  a 
house  "  has  a  croft "  and  is  a  crofter,  even  though  he 
does  not  spend  one  day  in  20  cultivating  his  own  soil.  A 
fisherman  may  be  a  crofter,nearly  all  the  Loch  Tay  fisher- 
men have  crofts  and  are  crofters.  Many  gamekeepers 
are  crofters.  One  croft  visited  by  me  near  Ardeonaig  was 
occupied  by  a  gamekeeper  on  Taymouth  estate.  He 
had  three  acres  of  arable  land,  right  of  commonage  for 
two  cows  on  the  mountain,  a  cottage  on  the  croft,  and 
although  he  was  a  regular  and  constant  servant  to  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  he  was  regarded  as  a  crofter. 
The  payment  of  rent,  I  think,  determines  the  Question 
as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  crofter  in  this  district. 
Many  shepherds  have  crofts,  but  they  pay  no  rents, 
neither  do  they  pay  their  master  for  tilling  their  crofts, 
consequently  they  are  not  crofters. 

The  word  croft  is  applied  to  a  cottager's  enclosure. 
In  the  Lothians,  people  would  say  '*Suoh  a  man  has 
"  a  big  garden  or  little  field,"  in  Breadalbane  **  such 
**  a  man  has  a  croft,*'  but  a  crofter  he  is  not,  unless  he 
pays  rent  for  his  land. 

Mr.  McDermid  says  : — **  A  crofter  earns  partly  out  of 
**  his  croft,  and  partly  by  work.  His  croft  will  not 
"  keep  him.  No  crofts  in  this  part  of  the  country  will 
"  exceed  three  acres.  A  cottar  has  only  a  garden,  and 
'*  earns  his  living  by  working  for  a  master.  A  small 
"  holding  will  run  up  to  100  acres." 

When  agricultural  labour  was  plenty  in  these  parts, 
the  small  crofter  lived  mainly  by  what  he  earned  by 
working  for  others.  His  croft  supplied  him  with  the 
perquisites  of  a  Fife  ploughman,  the  meal,  milk, 
potatoes,  and  house.  But  since  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
com  and  the  reduction  of  land  under  cultivation,  the 
crofters  have  been  deprived  of  outside  employment,  and 
they  have  gradually  disappeared  from  the  hill  sides, 
upon  which  traces  of  their  old  houses  and  field  fences 
may  still  be  detected. 

It  was  represented  to  me  that  Breadalbane  should  be 
included  in  the  operations  of  the  Crofters*  Ooramiasion, 
and  complaints  about  excessive  rents  were  numerous. 
I  looked  over  several  crofts  in  the  district,  and  dis- 
covered that  in  addition  to  the  land  and  the  cottage, 
right  of  commonage  was  attached  to  each  croft.  A  man 
with  two  acres  and  a  cottage  should  not  overlook  the 
value  of  free  grass  for  a  cow  from  May  till  October  when 
calculating  the  rent  on  his  croft,  yet  many  do  overlook 
it. 

21.  Here  and  there,  small  holdings  occur,  but  they 
mSJor  also  are  steadily  dying  out.      On  the  north  shore  of 

farms.  Loch  Tay,  about  half  way  between  Killin  and  Kenmore, 

a  few  may  be  seen.  The  acreages  vary  from  20  to  100, 
and  as  the  land  faces  the  south,  fair  crops  are  grown, 
but  the  occupiers  deoend  a  good  deal  upon  shooting 
tenants,  who  employ  them  on  the  moors,  besides  buying 
their  milk,  butter,  and  eggs. 

In  going  amongst  the  crofts  and  small  holdings  of 
Breadalbane  I  found  a  repetition  of  what  is  related  of 
Irish  peasant  farms.  The  young  persons,  male  and 
female,  either  all  gone  away  or  wanting  to  get  away,  and 
the  parents  complaining  that  without  other  labour  the 
crofts  were  unable  to  kept  them. 

In  collecting  information  for  this  report  it  was  neces- 
sary to  visit  both  employers  and  employed.  The  distances 
were  too  wide  to  permit  of  shepherds  attending  public 
meetings.  Neither  was  the  time  of  year  suitable  for 
meetings  ;  the  days  were  short,  and  it  requires  daylight 
to  take  short  cuts  across  the  Breadalbane  mountains. 


I. — The  Supply  op  Labotje. 

Demuid  22.  ^Tien  corn  began  to  fall  and  stock  to  rise  in  price, 

a  large  area  of  land  was  laid  away  to  grass.  This  area 
has  been  increasing  ever  since.  On  many  hill  farms  a 
pair  of  plough  horses  used  to  be  kept,  and  a  few 
labourers  employed.  Now  the  land  is  all  in  grass,  and 
either  mown  or  permanently  grazed.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  great  decrease  in  demand  for  agricultural 
labourers,  both  male  and  female. 


Of  late  years,  since  the  crofter  system  beigan  to  break         

up,  small  farms  have  been  thrown  together,  and  this     ^^SSS!^ 
has  further  reduced  the  demand  for  labour.  Labovxb. 

Even  casual  labourers  are  little  looked  for  now,  and         

in  past  times  they  were  much  wanted. 

Shepherds  are  as  n\.uch  required  as  ever.  But  there 
is  a  tendency  among  hill  farmers  to  increase  where 
practicable  the  size  of  hirsels,  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  annual  wage  account.  Orra  shepherds,  with  a  fledr 
amount  of  experience  in  lambing  ewes  or  attending 
hoggs  on  turmps,  are  in  rather  greater  demand  thtai 
formerly. 

23.  The  supply  of  agricultural  labourers  and  plough-   8ii|ip^. 
men  is  very  limited.    Mr.  Eobertson,  of  Killin,  who  hae 

much  to  do  with  land  management  in  Breadalbane, 
puts  the  decrease  in  supply,  as  compared  with  20  years 
ago,  at  50  per  cent.  Young  unmarried  men  are  pre- 
fered  for  farm  work,  and  of  late  they  have  taken  a  dis- 
like to  rural  employment,  and  gone  to  large  towns. 
The  employers  agree  that  this  scarcity  of  labourers  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  crofts. 
Mr.  Kerr,  schoolmaster  at  Ardeonaig,  gave  useful  evi- 
dence upon  the  preference  of  young  men  of  the  crofter 
class  for  town  work.  Mr.  Kerr  has  had  much  experi- 
ence amoug  crofters,  and  he  lives  in  a  locality  where 
crofts  are  unusually  numerotis. 

Mr.  Kerr  says  the  crofters  are  industrious  and  willing 
to  work,  but  now  that  there  is  no  work  to  be  had,  many 
have  gone  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Many  of  his 
best  pupils  have  gone  into  the  spirit  trade  in  Glasgow. 
They  are  selected  by  brewers  and  distillers  on  account 
of  their  strict  attention  to  business  and  sobriety.  The 
brewers  advance  the  money  to  **run"  the  shop,  and 
take  repayment  by  instalments.  Failures  seldom  occur, 
he  does  not  know  a  single  case  of  any  from  Ardeonaig 
having  got  into  trouble.  Mr.  Kerr  describes  the  de- 
population of  the  district  as  "  extraordinary  and  dis- 
tressing." Between  depopulation  and  migration,  he 
considers  50  per  cent,  as  under  the  mark  with  respect 
to  the  decrease  in  supply  of  farm  labourers. 

Female  labourers,  or  women  to  work  "  in  and  out," 
i.e.,  both  in  the  farmhouse  and  on  the  land,  can  hardly 
be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  McDermid,  of 
Carausericht,  says,  '*  Women  are  almost  ungettable,  we 
**  must  go  to  the  Western  Islands  for  them."  As 
relating  to  the  Rannoch  district,  he  says  further,  "  I 
**  should  say  labourers  had  decreased  from  20  to  30  per 
**  cent,  since  1870,  and  women  from  60  to  80.  I  am 
**  better  ofi"  than  most  people  in  the  matter  of  young 
**  men,  but  I  have  to  get  tnem  from  Morayshire.  ' 

Of  shepherds  there  is  no  scarcity.  Indeed,  it  was 
stated  by  three  large  hill  farmers  who  were  there,  that 
at  Dalmally  hiring  on  March  15th  there  was  rather  an 
over  supply  of  shepherds,  particularly  of  married  men. 
It  seems  to  be  as  true  of  shepherds  in  Breadalbane,  with 
its  rough  hills  and  rugged  mountains,  as  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  Haddington,  that  they  dislike  change  and  will 
live  and  die  where  their  fathers  have  lived  and  died 
before  them,  not  upon  compulsion  but  from  preference. 
Once  a  man  gets  a  hirsel,  a  wife,  and  a  cottage  he 
appears  to  be  settled,  or  as  an  American  would  call  it 
**  fixed  up,"  for  life.  Separations  between  master  and 
servant  do,  of  course,  occasionally  take  place,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  shep- 
herds in  Breadalbane  have  known  but  one  employer. 

24.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  men  and  women 
from  the  island  of  Skye,  who  spend  the  summer  months 
on  farms  where  a  large  quantity  of  hay  is  cut,  there  is 
no  intermittent  employment  of  strangers.  At  Cam- 
usericht,  Mr.  McDermid  has  two  or  three  Skye  men 
from  May  till  November  working  at  various  jobs  on  the 
farm. 

Most  of  the  house  servants  are  '*  Skeonachs,"  that  is, 
belonging  to  the  island  of  Skye. 

Tramps  or  vagrants  are  numerous.  They  are  said  to 
work  for  a  day  or  two  at  times,  then  they  tire  of  it. 
Farmers  agree  that  they  are  not  worth  feeding.  No 
Irish  visit  Breadalbane.  Neither  do  people  come  look- 
ing for  work  as  in  arable  counties. 

25.  Farm  labourers  are  not  so  satisfactory  in  their  work  BOeiaiar  of 
as  they  once  were.     They  can  work  as  well  as  ever,  for  l»boHre». 
they  are  better  fed  and  stronger,  but  they  are  listless 

and  take  little  interest  in  their  master's  aflairs.  Shep- 
herds on  the  contrary  show  no  falling  off.  Men  who 
have  been  for  20  or  30  years  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, are  as  attentive  and  skilful  to-day  as  ever  they 
were.  Employers  who  have  farms  in  other  parts  of  the 
Highlands  besides  Breadalbane,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
men  in  this  locality  are  quite  as  good  all  round  as  in 
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Thb  Ross  or  Sutherland.    A  few  thought  that  wages  were 
AoRicvL-  higher  here  than  further  north.     Mr.  McDermid,  of 
L^^j^J^  Camusericht,  said,  "  10  per  cent.,"  but  he  was  disposed  to 
believe  that  hirsels  were  rather  larger  in  Breadalbane. 


II.— Conditions  of  Engagement. 

26.  Wherever  there  is  a  little  arable  land,  or  on  farms 
where  a  horse  or  two  are  required  for  carting  and  odd 
jobs,  a  small  staff  of  regular  and  constant  labourers  is 
kept.  Mr.  McLaren,  at  Dall,  Ardeonaig,  keeps  two 
ploughmen,  both  of  whom  sleep  in  the  bothy  and  are 
fed  in  the  house.  The  bothy  and  farm  kitchen  system 
is  general  for  unmarried  labourers,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  tJiat  position. 

Shepherds  in  charge  of  hirsels  are  in  constant  ser- 
vice. They  are  mostly  married,  and  have  cottages 
with  gardens  or  crofts.  Many  of  the  orra  shepherds 
are  regular  servants,  employed  all  the  year  round. 

Yearly  engagements  are  general,  the  period  of 
engagement  being  from  Whitsunday  to  Whitsunday. 
Hiring  is  done  by  word  of  mouth,  and  records  of 
engagement  are  seldom  kept.  Mr.  Robertson,  how* 
ever,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Willison  trustees,  often 
engages  by  letter.  The  following  is  a  closing  note 
of  engagement : — 

Deak  Sik,  Killin,  25th  November  1892. 

I  HAVE  your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  intimating 
that  you  have  accepted  my  offer  of  wages  as  shepherd 
at  Loch  i.lochart,  as  follows: — Money  wage  25Z.  per 
annum,  with  keep  of  a  cow  and  calf  till  it  is  a  year  old, 
and  6i  bolls  meal,  and  of  course  a  house.  In  spring 
I  will  try  and  get  some  potato  ground  for  you. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)        R.  A.  Robbetson. 
Mr.  John  Montgomery, 
Larachbeg. 

Women  are  engaged  either  by  the  year  or  half  year, 
but  regular  outdoor  women  workers  are  scarcely  heard 
of  in  the  district.  It  was  stated  by  some  employers 
uhat  young  men  were  desirous  of  engaging  for  six  in 
place  of  twelve  months,  but  I  heard  of  no  cases  where 
the  old  yearly  custom  had  been  changed. 

27.  The  hours  of  work  for  agricultural  labourers  are — 
In  summer  from  7  a.m.  to 7  p.m.,  with  two  hours  at  mid- 
day for  dinner.  Sometimes  they  take  half  an  hour  less 
at  midday  and  stop  at  6.30  instead  of  going  on  till  7. 
The  hours  of  work  are  therefore  10,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  half  an  hour  for  journeys  done  in  the  labourers' 
own  time. 

In  winter  from  daylight  to  dark  or  from  seven  to 
8i  hours. 

Persons  in  charge  of  horses  spend  one  hour  in  stables 
before^  starting  work,  half  an  hour  at  midday,  and 
half  an  hour  after  work  is  finished  for  the  day.  They 
are  employed  for  12  hours  in  summer  when  the  horses 
are  working  full  time,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  same  hours  are  constantly  observed  here  as  in 
arable  counties.  On  many  of  the  farms  visited  there 
was  very  little  work  for  horses,  and  although  there 
were  both  horses  and  horsemen  on  the  premises,  most 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  jobbing.  A  horse  would  be 
in  a  cart  to-day  and  at  tne  station  with  the  farmer 
to-morrow. 

In  winter,  horsemen  yoke  at  daylight,  loose  at  dark, 
and  keep  the  middav  interval  as  short  as  possible. 
After  supper  they  go  back  to  stables  for  half  an  hour. 

Shepherds,  at  such  seasons  as  lambing  time,  clippings, 
dippings,  separating  lambs  from  ewes,<fec.  work  very 
long  hours.  They  have  in  addition  to  their  special 
work  to  go  round  their  flocks  on  the  hill.  It  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  put  a  figure  on  a  shepherd's  hours 
at  such  seasons,  but  from  5  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  he  is  at 
some  work  or  other.  Of  the  14  hours  not  more 
than  li  will  be  taken  up  by  meals,  so  the  herd's 
day  is  sometimes  a  hard  one.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
ordinary  times  the  shepherd  has  the  afternoon  prac- 
tically to  himself.  Perhaps  for  four  months  in  the  year 
he  does  not  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day  ;  for  other 
four,  eight  hours ;  for  two  at  special  seasons,  10  to 
12 ;  and  for  two  during  lambing  and  after  the  lambs 
are  taken  from  the  ewes,  from  12  to  15. 

28.  Men  in  charge  of  horses  have,  on  Sunday,  to  attend 
to  them  in  stables  morning  and  evening.  One  of  them 
stays  about  all  day  and  waters  and  ieeSa  the  beasts  at 
midday.  Sunday  work  will  not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half 
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for  those  "  off  duty  "  at  midday.     Sunday  to  a  shepherd      B.— iir. 
is  little  dififerent  to  Saturday.    At  lambing  time  he  must     ^^'■^>'A1- 
remain  with  his  ewes  all  day,  but  at  other  times,  after       ^—* 
looking  the  hill,  he  has  plenty  opportunities  for  relaxa- 
tion.    Most  of  the  shepherds  are  regular  attenders  at 
church;  some,  indeed,  are  office-bearers    in   the  little 
churches  among  the  hills,  and  seldom  miss  a  Sabbath 
day's  service. 


III. — Wages  and  Eabningb. 

29.  Wages  have  remained  stationary  for  the  past 
three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  juniors,  who,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labourers,  have  generally  succeeded  m 
getting  a  slight  increase. 

The  earnings  of  an  agricultural  labourer  are  divided   flanringi 
into  diflferent  sections.    If  a  single  man,  he  has— Ist,  ^^*»»»wrB. 
free  bothy  accommodation,  with  use  of  bed,  blankets, 
and  sheets,  free  fuel  for  bothy  fire,  towels,  often  soap 
and  lights  ;  2nd,  free  board  in  the  fai-m  kitchen  ;  3rd,  a 
money  wage. 

The  bothies  are  gfood  and  comfortable  in  Breadalbane, 
superior  to  most  in  Fife,  and  better  looked  after. 
Either  coals  or  peat  is  given  for  the  fire.  Goals  are 
dear,  the  price  (cartage  included)  runs  from  26s.  to  30». 
per  ton,  while  peat  costs,  to  buy,  about  6».  per  cart  load 
of,  say,  12  cwts.  Bothy  accommodation  the  labourers 
thought  to  be  well  worth  U.  per  week,  or  2Z.  12«.  a  year. 

Free  board  in  the  kitchen  we  agreed  to  be  worth  Is. 
per  day,  or  18/.  bs.  a  year.  There  are  three  meals. 
Breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk,  followed  by  tea,  bread, 
and  butter.  Dinner  of  two  courses,  broth,  followed  by 
braxy  mutton  and  potatoes.  Tea  or  supper  of  porridge 
and  milk,  followed  by  tea,  with  bread  and  butter. 

Money  wages  vary  from  182.  to  juniors  to  30/. 


30. 


A  general  wage  for  a  good  steady,  experienced   Plough- 


ploughman  or  farm  labourer  is — 


Cash 

Board  at  Is,  per  day 
Bothy  accommodation 
week     -        -     '    - 


at    Is.    per 


£ 
26 
18 


0 
0 


nuui's  wages 
and  earn- 
ings. 


2  12     0 
£46  17    0 

No  special  or  extra  wages  are  given  at  haytime  or 
harvest,  and  as  the  men  are  fed  by  the  employer  at  all 
times,  no  extra  charge  can  be  made  for  meals  sent  out 
to  the  hay  or  harvest  field. 

On  Glen  Lochav  Farm  two  horsemen  are  kept  for 
jobbing  work.  (There  is  no  tillage  here.)  They  board 
and  lodge  in  the  farmhouse,  which  is  occupied  by  John 
Campbell,  head  shepherd  or  stock  manager  on  the 
Willison  holdings.  Campbell  calculates  their  wages 
thus — 


Horseman,  age  22. 

Cash 

Board  and  lodging,  52  at  8^. 


Horseman,  age  17. 


£     8.  d. 

22    0  0 

20  16  0 

£42  16  0 


Cash         -        -        -        . 
Board  and  lodging,  52  at  Ss. 


£    s.  d. 

-  14    0  0 

-  20  16  0 

£34  16  0 


I  did  not  discover  any  regular  and  constant  horseman 
or  farm  labourers  in  the  occupation  of  cottages,  but 
when  such  do  occur  they  are  said  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
way  as  married  shepherds. 

31.  The  system  of  paying  shepherds  is  difficult  to   Mode  of 
describe,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  form  a  correct   payment  to 
estimate  of  a  shepherd's  total  remunei^ation  or  annual   "'^•P^^- 
riB venue.     On  Lochay  Farm,   to  begin  with,  there  arc 
eight  married  shepherds.     In  the  case  of  six  of  them 
the   money  wage   is  only  14/.,  out  of  estimated   total 
annual  earnings  and  wages  amounting  to  50/.  7«.   When 
going  through  the  items  of  salary,  I  discovered  that 
employers  had  apparently  never  gone  thoroughly  into 
the    question    of    what    perquisites    were  worth,    and 
extraordinary  contradictions  of  calculations  and  facts 
occurred. 
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RQTi^>  CQJV^MISSIO)^  ON  LABOUR : 


B.-III. 

B^B-iDAL- 
BiLlCB. 

K«ep  of  one 
or  two  cows. 


The  "fol- 
lower." 


\a.)  Tnis  is  especially  true  of  **the  value  of  a  cow." 
At  Camusericht,  Mr.  McDermid,  an  extremely  shrewd 
businefls  man,  with  great  experience  behind  him,  4id 
not  think  we  could  charge  over  41.  a  year  for  the  keep 
of  a  cow  on  the  hill,  but  Mrs.  McDermid  produced  a 
record  of  payment  of  71.  18«.  lOJ.  for  butter  for  two 
months,  paid  to  the  wife  of  one  of  her  husband's  shep- 
herds, during  last  year.  The  man  had  two  cows,  but 
he  hatd  also  a  numerous  family,  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  over  and  above  what  was  **Bet"  for 
butter,  must  have  been  considerable. 

Mrs.  McNab,  the  herd's  wife,  at  Braes  of  Foss,  valued 
a  cow's  keep  all  the  year  round  at  SI,  to  9i.,  and  she 
further  said  that  game  keepers  "readily  paid  9^** 

With  butter  worth  1».  6d.  per  pound,  and  milk  1*.  4d 
per  gallon  in  summer,  the  value  of  a  cow*«  keep  quite 
transcends  what  might  be  termed  ordinary  calculations. 
A  cow  yielding  300  gallons  of  milk  in  the  year,  and 
bearing  one  calf,  would  bring  in  201.  10».  to  its  owner 
26  miles  from  a  station  on  the  Highland  Railway. 

In  Haddington  County,  3«.  per  week,  or  7L  16«.  per 
annum,  is  charged  for  the  keep  of  a  cow  summer  and 
winter,  and  in  Roxburghshire  from  8Z.  10«.  to  91  is 
considered  a  fair  annual  charge.  Now  in  these  instances 
the  pasture  is  good,  and  either  turnips  or  oilcake  forms 
part  of  the  winter  food.  In  Breadaloane,  the  hill  shep- 
nerds'  cows  have  rough,  coarse  mountain  pasture  m 
summer,  and  poor  Imy  during  winter.  All  things 
taken  into  consideration,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  fix 
the  value  of  a  cow's  keep,  when  the  cow  belongs  to  the 
labourer,  with  reference  to  what  its  milk  or  butter 
realises  in  a  fancy  market,  sach  as  these  shooting 
lodges  constitute.  This  exceptional  demand  lasts  but 
for  a  few  months,  and  it  only  operates  in  the  case  of 
shepherds  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  lodges. 

Mr.  McDermid's  estimate  (42.)  is,  I  think,  rather  low. 
bl.  a  year  on  hill  ground  and  71.  on  low  land  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable. 

(b.)  In  addition  to  a  cow  or  two  cows,  Breadalbane 
shepherds  are  given  the  keep  of  a  calf  or  "  follower" 
antil  it  is  a  year  old.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  follower 
is  seldom  sold  until  it  is  at  least  sixteen  months  old, 
but  as  it  eats  little  or  no  grass  for  the  first  four  months 
of  its  existence,  we  may  confine  the  charge  to  12 
months'  keep.  Mountain  pastaro  tn  summer  and  hay 
in  winter,  for  a  beast  of  this  age  and  class,  I  value  at  2L 
for  the  12  months. 

The  herd,  with  the  keep  of  one  cow  and  its  follower 
on  hill  land,  therefore  gets  the  equivalent  to  71.  per 
annum.  On  low  land  add  2L  for  the  cow  and  15«.  for 
the  follower  =  91.  15«. 

(c.)  A  few  employers  give  a  stated  quantity  of  potatoes 
to  each  shepherd.  One  ton  and  a  half,  worth  3Z.,  is 
given  on  some  farms.  But  the  usual  custom  is  for  each 
man  to  have  as  much  land  tilled  for  him  as  he  can  find 
seed  and  manure  for. 

The  8hep-  (d.)  At  Camusericht  *'  the  herds  have  as  much  croft 

herd'spototo   «*  land  as  they  like  to  take.    They  seldom  utilise  all 
land  or  *,  ^^lej  have  at  their  command." 

The  average  size  of  croft  for  each  herd  may  be  stated 
as  two  acres,  and  of  this  from  a  half  to  one  acre  is 
planted  with  potatoes.  All  the  work  is  done  by  the 
master,  the  manure  being  the  result  of  the  cow  and 
follower  kept  over  winter.  That  portion  of  the  croft 
not  under  crop  is  either  grazed  by  the  cow  or  mown  for 
hay.  The  hay  may  be  manufactured  by  the  herd  him- 
self, but  he  does  it  in  his  master's  time  and  is  paid  for  it. 
There  is  something  almost  incomprehensible  about 
the  liberties  of  a  shepherd  in  the  matter  of  his  croft. 
Employers  agreed  in  saying  that  their  men  might  crop 
them  in  any  way  they  pleased  and  to  any  extent  they 
liked.  So  long  as  the  farm  horses  were  not  very  busy 
at  other  work,  the  herds  could  have  the  use  of  them 
and  the  necessary  implements,  and  if  they  cared  to  tDl 
every  square  yard  of  the  croft  they  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so  and  welcome  to  the  horse  labour  and  ploughman. 
But  with  rare  exceptions  shepherds  do  not  now  avail 
themselves  of  their  powers,  and  about  three  roods 
under  potatoes,  with  a  few  drills  of  turnips  and  cabbages 
for  the  cow,  is  all  they  care  for.  Each  rood  will  yield 
over  one  ton  of  marketable  or  eatable  potatoes,  worth 
21. ;  the  perquisite  I  therefore  value  at  ol.  per  annum. 

At  Dall,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay,  Mr.  McLaren's 
shepherd  seems  to  have  handed  over  his  croft  to  his 
employer  in  consideration  of  getting  his  cow  kept  and 
a  rood  of  potatoes  on  the  low- lying  portion  of  the  farm. 
Originally  this  croft  was  subject  to  a  rent  payable  by 
the  herd,  who  was  a  crofter  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Now,  the  arrangement  as  described  by  Mr. 
McLaren  is : 


PoUtoes. 


"  The  herd  has  2f  acres  of  a  croft  with  a  thatched       tbb 
house  and  small  garden.    I  pay  the  rent  of  51.  12«.  6d.     AGiicmr 
per  annum.    He  has  the  house  and  garden  free.    I    lScul 
work  the  croft  and  get  all  the  crop,  but  give  him  as       — 
many  turnips  as  he  requires  for  his  cow  during  winter 
without  any  charge.    He  retains  the  riffht  of  commonage 
for  his  cow  on  the  hill,  and  I  pay  a  boy  2$.  6d.  a  year 
for  tending  it,  along  with  those,  belonging  to  other 
crofters  about  Ardeonaig.    I  also  give  him  the  service 
of  my  bull  free." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  since  money 
wagesbejB^n  to  supplant  payments  in  kind, and  especially 
**  pack  flocks  **  and  *'  crofter's  benefits,"  shepherds  have 
ceased  to  attach  importance  to  tbe  value  of  crofts,  and 
so  l(5ng  as  they  have  a  garden  about  one-tenth  acre  in 
size  and  a  supply  of  potatoes  fVom  the  master,  they 
want  no  more. 

(6.)  Goals  are  too  dear,  and  distance  from  railway  fjadpm. 
stations  too  long,  to  allow  of  their  being  in  general  use. 
A  substitute  is  found  in  peat,  which  is  cut  and  dned 
during  summer. 

The  work  of  **  casting,".**  footing,"  and  turning  the 
p^t  is  done  bv  the  shepherd  assisted  by  his  family. 
When  thoroughly  dried  it  is  carted  to  the  herd's 
cottage  by  the  employer  and  built  in  stacks  by  the 
herd. 

The  herd  works  in  his  master's  time,  accordinglv  the 
master  is  paying  for  the  work.  No  charge  is  nuMie  for 
liberty  to  cast  peat. 

Each  cottage  burns  about  15  tons  in  the  year,  equal 
in  calorific  power  to  five  tons  of  coals,  and  be.  per  ton  is 
adjudged  to  be  (taking  one  season  with  another)  about 
the  cost  of  cutting  and  saving  it.  To  this  there  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  cartage.  Peat  bein.;  a  light 
substance  and  the  ground  over  which  it  is  conveyed 
rough,  a  cart  cannot  carry  more  than  half  a  ton  at  a 
time.  A  fair  charge  for  cartage  will  be  Is.  6d.  per  ton 
per  mile.     The  total  calculation  now  appears  to  be — 


Casting  and  making  of  15  tons  of 
peat  at  be.  per  ton,  32.  Ibe.,  of 
which  31.  is  done  at  the  employer's 
expense  and  in  his  time 

Cartage  of  15  tons,  say  one  mile^  Is.  6d. 


d. 


£4    2    6 

(f.)  Most  shepherds  receive  as  part  of  their  bargain  cumetL 
6i  bolls  or  65  stones  of  oatmeal,  worth  Is,  9d.  per  stone, 
or  61.  I3e.  9d.  On  some  farms  the  quantity  is  larger. 
At  Camusericht  70  stones,  and  on  the  WUlison  farms 
80  stones,  are  allowed.  While  at  Dall,  Loch  Tay,  the 
quantitrf  falls  to  40  stones,  and  on  some  farms  in  Lord 
Breadalbane*s  hands,  none  at  all  is  given. 

(g.)  *'Pack  flocks"  are  seldom  permitted  now.  phckfloeU 
Formerly  every  herd  had  his  20  or  30  sheep,  n©w  only 
head  men  have  such  numbers,  and  few  have  any  at  all. 
The  head  shepherd  at  Camusericht  has  a  pack  flock  of 
30  head  (mixed  genders),  the  profits  from  which  on  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years  Mr.  McDermid  gives  as 
111.  lOtf.  Married  shepherds  on  the  same  farm  are 
allowed  to  keep  three  ewes,  and  at  present  prices  they 
are  worth  10«.  each  per  annum  to  the  owners. 

(h.)  The  meaning  of  "braxy  mutton"  has  already  Bctxy 
been  explained  (par.  13),  and  allusion  was  made  to  mntton. 
the  fact  of  shepherda  being  given  certain  qnaptiticis  for 
their  own  use.  Some  herds  in  a  position  to  di^)08e  of 
fallen  mutton  sell  more  than  they  consume.  One  man, 
for  instance,  in  Glen  Dochart  gets  at  least  20  in  the  year, 
of  which  he  sells  from  12  to  14  (weighing  on  an  average 
20  lbs.  per  carcass).  The  value  of  braxy  is  no  small 
matter  to  herds  who  get  all  that  fall  in  their  hirsel  and 
make  a  trade  of  selling. 

(i.)  The  free  house  and  garden  now  demands  atten-  Ficebow 
tion.    Most  of  the  shepherds'  cottages  in  the  disteict  and^r^ 
are  comparatively  new  and  well  worth  from  It.  6d.  to 
2e.  per  week,  or  8^  18t.  to  5Z.  4^.  per  annum,  to  the 
occupier. 

The  herds  on  some  farms  near  Killin,  Kenmore,  and 
Loch  Tay  side,  sublet  parts  of  their  houses  for  the 
summer  months  to  visitors.  John  Ferguson  at  Aoham, 
one  of  the  Willison  farms,  about  1^  miles  up  the  Dochart 
from  Killin,  lets  one  end  of  his  good  house  at  Ibe.  a 
week  for  three  months  in  the  year.  This  rent  includes 
attendance  by  Mrs.  Ferguson,  but  on  the  other  hand 
she  sells  milk  and  butter  to  the  lodgers. 
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Laboitbbe. 

Bgtimftted 
total  uintnl 
wages  and 
earnings  of 
shepherds. 
Married 
m«tn. 


32.  A.  Fergason's  wages  and  earnings  as  detailed  by 
himself  are — 


The  married  shepherds  at  Camnsericht,  in  Rannoch, 
get 


Cash    ...  - 

Keep  of  a  cow — 

Grass  in  summer,  hay  £ 

and  turnips  in  winter  7 

Extra  for  turnips  -        •  1 


£    8.    d. 

.  20    0    0 


8.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
8    0    0 


Potatoes,  li  tons  at  21. 

Oatmeal,  80  stones  at  2«.,  best  quality 

Cartage  from  Killin  of  5  tons  coals   - 

Braxy  sheep,  8  at  6«.  - 

Free  house  and  garden 


2  10 
8  0 
0  10 
2  0 
5    0 


Money 2 

Free  house  and  garden 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  as  much  as  they 

like  to  have  planted,  say 
Keep  of  two  cows  at  5^. 
Keep  of  one  follower 
Oatmeal,  70  stones  at  U.  9d.  - 
Braxy,  10  sheep  at  6*. 
Peat  cut  and  saved  in    employer's 

time  -  .  -  .  . 

Cartage,  very  short  distance 
Pack  flock,  three  ewes  at  10». 


£ 
20 

6 

10 

2 

(5 
2 

a 

0 

1 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
10 

0 
10 
10 


d. 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


B.-III. 
Bbbadal- 

BANS. 


£bb  12    6 


£46    0    0 

His  income  is  increased  by  rent  of 
lodgings  for  13  weeks  at  15«.  -    9  15    0 


£65  15    0 


This  places  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  neigh- 
bouring shepherd  in  his  inferior  thatched  cottage, 
whose  wages  and  earnings  are  made  up  in  rather  a 
different  way — 

£     8.    d. 

Cash 

Free  house  and  garden 

Keep  of  two  cows,  good  grass,  at  71.  - 

Keep  of  one  follower 

Potatoes,  3  roods  of  a  croft  at  21. 

80  stones  oatmeal  at  2«. 

Cartage  of  coals,  5  tons  at  38.    - 

Bnu^  sheep,  20  at  58. 


15  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

14  0 

0 

2  15 

0 

6  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

0  15 

0 

5  0 

0 

£55    0    0 


The  married  shepherds  in  Lochay  Farm  have  letii 
money  and  more  perquisites  than  any  I  heard  of,  and 
they  have  a  little  extra  in  the  shape  of  **  shot "  or  small 
lambs  thrown  in : — 


Cash  .... 

Free  house  and  garden,  very  good 

Potato  land,  part  of  a  croft 

Keep  of  2  cows  at  hi. 

Keep  of  1  follower    - 

80  stones  oatmeal  at  Is,  9(2. 

Peat  cast  and  saved  in  employer'i 

time,  20  days  at  38. 
Cartage,  2  men  and  2  horses  for 

day  - 
Braxy  sheep,  8  at  58. 
4  shot  lambs  at  38.     - 


At  Lochay  rather  an  unusual  method  of  payment 
occurs.  The  farmhouse  is  occupied  partly  by  a 
married  shepherd,  his  wife  and  son,  a  boy  attending 
school.  Besides  his  own  wage,  his  wife  is  allowed  5?. 
for  keeping  the  house,  and  all  thr(5e  are  lodged  and 
boarded  free  of  charge.  The  figures  work  out  as 
follows — 


£   8. 

d. 

.  14  0 

0 

-   5  0 

0 

-   6  0 

0 

.  10  0 

0 

-   2  0 

0 

-   7  0 

0 

s 

-   3  0 
1 

0 

.   0  15 

0 

-   2  0 

0 

-   0  12 

0 

£50  7 

J 

Mr.  McDermid,  Castles  Loch  Awe,  Argyleshire, 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Crianlarich,  Tyndrum,  and  Mr.  Maogilt 
Dalmally,  Argyleshire,  state  the  wages  of  a  first-class 
married  shepherd  in  the  western  part  of  Breadalbane 
to  be — 


Cash 

Slated  house  and  garden 

3  roods  of  croft  land  tilled  for  potatoes 

Keep  of  two  cows  at  5Z.      - 

Keep  of  one  follower  -  -  • 

65  stones  oatmeal      .... 

Casting  and  saving  of  peat     - 

Cartage  of  peat,  18  tons  at  l8.  lOd .     • 

Braxy  mutton,  7  at  58. 


Shepherd,  wage 

Board  and  lodging    in    house,   52 

weeks  at  88. 
Boy's  board  and  lodging,  52  weeks 

at  68. 


£     8. 
20    0 


20  16    0 
15  12    0 


£   8. 

d. 

20  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

5  13 

9 

3  0 

0 

1  13 

0 

1  15 

0 

Father  and  son =£56    8    0 

£  8.  d. 
Wife's  wage  -  -  5  0  0 
Board   and    lodging, 

52  weeks  at  78.       -    18    4    0 

23    4    0 


£54    1    9 


McNab's  earnings  come  to  a  little  less  than  those 
already  mentioned,  and  are  made  up  in  still  a  different 
way.  McNab  is  shepherd  on  the  Braes  of  Foss,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Schiehallion  Mountain. 


Total  earnings  of  man  and  wife=£79  12    0 


B.  Single  shepherds  on  this  Lochay  Farm  get — 

£ 
In  cash  •-.....  22 
80  stones  oatmeal   •  >  -  .7 

Allowances  for  milk  and  attendance  in 

herds'  houses             -               -               -      4 
Braxy 2 


Unmarried 
shepherds. 


Total 


£35 


Money 

Allowance  to  wife  for  attending  to 

men  during  special  seasons 
Free  house  and  garden 
Peats  made  and  carted 
Coals,  2  tons  and  carted  at  308.  - 
Potatoes,  1  ton 
No  croft.    No  oatmeal. 
Keep  of  one  cow,  good  hay  in  winter 
Braxy  mutton,  all  that  falls  on  his 

hirsel,  probably  uses  15  carcasses 

at  58.       - 


£     8.    d. 
32    0    0 


.  2 

0 

0 

-  4 

0 

0 

.  2 

0 

0 

.  3 

0 

0 

-  2 

0 

0 

6    0    0 


3  16    0 


These  men  are  generally  the  sons  of  resident  herds. 

In  the  Tyndrum  and  Dalmally  district,  wages  to 
single  shepherds  run  from  22Z.  to  28Z.  Those  who 
sleep  in  the  bothy  and  get  their  food  in  the  f^rm 
kitchen  may  safely  be  charged  88.  per  week,  or  201. 168. 
for  board  and  lodging.  Others,  again,  live  with  shep- 
herds or  coitars  close  by,  and  in  addition  to  their 
wages  they  get — 

£    8.  d, 

65  stones  oatmeal      -        -        -        -    5  13  9 

Milk  money    -  -  .  r^    4    0  0 

Share  of  braxy     -  •  1  15  0 

Allowance  for  attendance  •        '10  0 


X53  15    0 


£12    8  _9 
U  2 
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B.— III.  From  thijse  figures  it  would  appear  that  there  is 

^BANB^^     considerable  advantage   in  occupying  the   bothy  and 
— *        making  ^se  of  the  farm  kitchen. 


HcMd 
sb^herds. 


^oBgeof 
total  annuftl 
wairesand 
eaminffs  of 
Hhepherds. 


Females' 

wa^sand 

t^amingB. 


Ordinary 
labourers 
taken  in 
for  short 
periods. 


0.  On  large  pastoral  farms,  where  there  are  five  or 
more  hirsels,  a  head  shepherd  is  generally  found,  and 
he  is  in  receipt  of  a  better  salary.  His  wages  and 
earnings  depend  upon  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
him.  Such  men  get  from  SI.  to  201.  more  than  ordinary 
shepherds.  A  head  shepherd  on  a  large  farm  in 
Lord  Breadalbane*s  hands  receives — 


Cash  - 

Free  house  imd  garden    - 

Potatoes,  say 

Keep  of  2  cows  at  5L   - 

Keep  of  2  followers  at  21. 

Fuel,  peat        -        - 

Cartage  of  peat  - 

Braxy 


£ 

8. 

d. 

30 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

1 

15 

0 

£60    9    0 


This  farm  is  managed  by  Mr.  McGilt,  the  under  factor, 
but  it  is  40  miles  from  his  residence. 

The  head  shepherd  at  Carausericht  is  thus  paid — 


£     8.    d. 


.  35  0 

-  5  0 

-  3  0 
.   7  0 

-  3  15 

-  1  5 

-  0  10 
s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

i  11  10 
.   6  2 

0 
6 

£73  2 

6 

Cash    - 

A  very  good  house  and  garden 

Potatoes,  1}  tons  at  21. 

Keep  of  cow  on  low  ground     - 

Peat,  about  15  tons  at  5«. 

Cartage  of  peat  .  -  - 

Braxy,  2  carcasses 

Pack  flock  of  30  sheep,  mixed  ages 
and  genders,  annual  profit  taken 
from  average  of  3  year,  and  de 
ducting  risk  and  interest  - 

70  stones  oatmeal  - 


A  still  larger  wage  is  given  to  Mr.  McBermid's  stock- 
manager  in  the  island  of  Tiree,  a  day's  journey  by  sea 
and  land  from  Castles,  Loch  Awe,  where  Mr.  R. 
McDermid  lives — 


Cash  .  -  -  - 

Keep  of  2  cows  at  7t.,  good  land 

Keep  of  2  followers  at  21.  15«. 

Potatoes 

Free  house  and  garden 

Coals  free.  5  tons  at  17$. 

All  the  fallen  sheep,  say 


33.  From  the  evidence  given  and  information  ob- 
tained, the  total  annual  wages  and  earnings  of  ordinary 
shepherds  in -charge  of-hirsels  may  be  stated  at  from 
50Z.  to  56Z.  a  year,  headmen  from  601.  to  80Z.,  junior 
men  and  orra  shepherds  from  35L  to  45^  (exceptional 
cases  48i.). 

In  making  these  calculations  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  gratuities  received  from  shooting  tenants 
and  no  value  attached  to  liberty  to  keep  pigs  and  any 
quantity  of  poultry. 

34.  Dairymaids'  wages  run  from  201.  to  241,  with 
board  and  lodging. 

Women  to  work  "  in  and  out  '*  from  141.  to  20^.,  with 
board  and  lodging. 

35.  Mr.  McGilt,  acting  for  Lord  Breadalhane,  pays 
for  ordinary  labourers  18tf.  per  week,  with  use  of  bothy, 
fuel,  &c.  A  charge  of  1».  per  week  is  made  for  the 
bothy,  and  this  Mr.  McGilt.  considers  to  be  only  half 
its  real  value.  Half  a  crown  a  day  and  food  is  a 
common  wage  near  Ardeonaig. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Killin  labourers'  wages  arc 
from  3*.  to  3«.  6d.  per  day.  At  hay  time  women  are 
paid  2s.  per  dav. 


£  8. 

d. 

'    45  0 

0 

-  14  0 

0 

-   5  10 

0 

.   6  0 

0 

-   4  0 

0 

-   4  5 

0 

.   2  5 

0 



£81  0 

0 

-'  — 



36.  Mr.  Bobertson,  acting  for  the  Willison  trustees, 
pays  a  married  woman  for  looking  after  Glen  Dochart 
larmhoase  and  keeping  the  bothy  clean — 


Cash     -  -  -  . 

Board  and  lodging,  52  weeks  at  78. 
Her  daughter,  a  girl  of  14,  assists 

her  mother,  and  gets 
Board  and  lodging,  say 


£ 
15 
18 


4 
15 


TlTB 

AeRxccL- 

TrEAL 

LABorsn 

VenooM 
•ng«l?ed 
for  special 
purpoa^. 


-     19     0     0 

£52    4    0 


Allowances 
andad- 

vantBjfea. 


Men  engaged  to  assist  at  lambing  time  get  IZ.  per 
week,  68.  per  week  board  money,  and  bothy  accom- 
modation free. 

37.  'i'here  is  almost  no  piece-work  done  in  Breadal-  Piece-vork. 
bane.     Mr.  McLaren,  of  Dall,  gave  4s.  3d.  per  chain  of 

22  yards  for  cutting  and  tilling  3  foot  drains  when  last 
he  had  such  work  to  do.  And  he  mentions  5i.  per 
1,000  roods  as  being  a  common  price  for  shallow  sheep 
drains  on  the  hill. 

38.  Li  the  crofter  districts  a  custom  obtains  whereby  Croft  labour 
large  farmers  get  free  croft  labour  during  hay  time  and  f^'SSMti 
harvest  on  condition  that  they  plough  the  croft  before  ing  done. 
seed  time.     Mr.  McLaren  does  this  regularly.  Accounts 

are  kept  of  the  quantity  ploughed,ana  the  number  of  days 
during  which  the  crofters  must  work  to  discharge  the 
debt. 

39.  Occasional  holidays  are  given  to  all  classe?  of 
farm  servants,  and  no  pay  is  withheld  on  tha:  account- 
All  being  yearly  servants  on  a  steady  up-standing 
wage,  there  is  no  stoppage  of  wage  in  times  of  sickness. 
During  busy  times,  when  shepherds  are  working  to- 
gether, food  is  supplied  by  the  employer  free  of  charge, 
and  whenever  a  man  is  away  at  sales  or  otherwise 
abser.t  on  his  master's  business  his  expenses  are  paid  in 
full. 

40.  The  general  custom  is  to  pay  once  every  half  Periods  of 
year.  Advances  are  sometimes  asked,  and  employers  i»5^™€nt. 
are  always  ready  to  lU'et  the  wishes  and  conveniences 

of  their  servants  in  this  matter.  But  among  shepherds 
advances  are  seldom  required. 

41.  The  shepherds  and  farm  labourers,  as  distinguished  Wanes 
from  the  crolter  class,  have  no  employment  other  than  «™*by 
agricultural  and  stock  tending.     But  the  position  of  Sth??5^ 
the  crofter  is  very  different.  a^caitureL 

It  is  the  opinion  in  Breadalbane  that  a  man  may  live 
on  a  croft  of  20  acres,  but  in  many  localities  the  average 
size  of  croft  is  from  2  to  24  acren,  and  other  employ- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  Formerly  there  appears 
to  a  have  been  a  good  deal  of  work  for  which  their 
services  were  sought,  but  now  the  only  occupation  open 
seems  to  be  during  the  fishing  seasen  on  Loch  Tay,  and 
the  shooting  season.  Salmon  cannot  reach  Loch 
Rannoch,  so  the  fishing  industry  is  little  pursued  there. 
The  earnings  in  a  Loch  Tay  boat  amount  to  Se.  toSs.  6d. 
a  day  with  food,  and  a  gratuity  from  each  gentleman  if 
the  sport  has  been  good.  A  crofter  fisherman  stated 
that  *'  he  got  about  30«.  a  week  from  a  n  al  gentleman." 
The  salmon  fishing  season  in  Tay  opens  in  February 
and  goes  on  full  swing  until  about  May  or  June,  when  ft 
slacks  off*.  Grilse  do  not  appear  to  travel  so  far  inland 
as  the  Loch,  accordingly  there  is  little  doing  for  fisher- 
men after  the  summer  run  commenced  in  other  rivers. 

Mr.  Kerr,  Ardeonaig,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of 
fishing,  referred  to  the  habit  common  among  fishers  of 
giving  whiskey  in  unnecessary  quantity  to  their  boat- 
men. When  conducting  my  inquiry  from  Killin  Hotel, 
I  saw,  on  more  occasions  than  oue,  boatmen  returning 
from  the  Loch  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  during  my  visit  the  weather  was 
unfavourable  for  angling,  and  few  fish  were  killed.  As 
the  number  of  "  drams  '  depends  chiefly  on  the  success 
attending  the  rods  (the  general  cuptom  being  to  "wet " 
each  fish),  it  is  to  be  feared  that  good  sport  must,  while 
probably  increasing  the  **  tips,"  at  the  eame  time  lead 
t  J  a  larger  consumption  of  whiskey.  Afr.  Kerr  stated 
that  were  fishers  to  substitute  money  for  whiskey,  the 
boatmen's  earnings  would  benefit  by  48.  or  bs.  a  week, 
and  their  general  health  bo  none  the  Wurse  for  the 
change. 

IV. — Cottage  Accommodatigx. 

42.  The  auppply  of  labourers'  cottages  is  quite  Suppifaod 
sufiicient  for  the  demand.  coiiaiuou. 

Within  the  last  20  years  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  housing  of  shepherds.    All  over  Lord 
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Breadalbane's  estate,  excellent  slated  cottages,  fre- 
qneutly  double  storeyed,  may  be  seen,  and  althongh 
there  are  still  a  few  of  the  old  type  with  low  roofs  and 
thatched  roofs,  the  number  is  diminishing  every  year. 

Cottages  for  farm  labourers  are  few,  owing  to  the 
system  of  lodging  young  men  in  bothies,  and  the 
preference  given  to  that  class  of  labourer  for  arable 
purpoBes. 

Shepherds'  cottages  are  generally  situated  on  the 
portion  of  the  farm  adjacent  to  the  grouna  they  look 
after.  The  head  shepherd  lives  beside  the  farmyard 
or  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  work  he  superin- 
tends. 

In  the  case  of  ihe  Willison  and  Camusericht  farms, 
the  herds'  houses  are  dispersed  and  occupy  isolated 
places,  with  probably  from  two  to  three  miles  between 
each  house.  They  are  invariably  built  of  stone  and 
lime  with  slated  roofs.  They  contain  a  kitchen  with  or 
without  box  beds,  a  bedroom  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  and  a  pantry  between.  In  many  houses  there  are 
a  kitchen  and  two  sleeping  apartments.  The  ceilings 
are  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  the  windows  of  good 
dimensions,  the  floors  well  raised,  the  fireplaces  suited 
for  the  peat  fuel  of  the  district,  and  the  foundations 
well  dramed.  In  some  places  a  cowhouse  has  been 
built  on  to  the  cottages.  This,  I  think,  is  a  highly 
reprehensible  arrangement,  and  calculated  to  damage 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  An  outhouse  for  the  storage 
of  peat  is  generally  found  to  the  rear  of  tlie  cottages, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  place  for  the  cowhouse 
would  be  besidis  the  outhouse — a  continuation  of  the 
same.  Most  of ,  the  new  type  of  cottages  have  pigsties 
and  privies  to  the  reai*.  Eaves  gutters  have  been 
omitted  in  many  cases,  and  rain  water  barrels  are  not 
so  numerous  as  they  should  be. 

The  kitchen  and  bedroom,  the  "  butt  and  ben,  *'  as 
they  are  called,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  size.  Inside 
measurements  from  12  to  16  x  15  feet,  height  to  ceiling 
from  7  to  8  feet,  will  apply  to  cottages  built  within  the 
last  20  years.  The  pantry  sometimes  runs  From  front 
to  rear,  with  a  width  of  from  5  to  8  feet.  In  other 
cases  it  is  divided  into  two,  the  front  being  the  pantry, 
the  back  a  scullery  and  larder.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  want  of  good  milk  places  in  many  of  the  cottages, 
and  this  is  a  pity,  because  shepherds  always  have  one 
and  often  have  two  cows,  and  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
butter,  free  from  taint  and  bad  taste,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  the  labourers  have 
nice  little  milk  houses,  and  various  closets  and  presses 
for  household  requirements. 

There  probably  are  some  bad  shepherds'  cottages  far 
out  among  the  hills,  but  during  the  three  weeks  I 
spent  in  Breadalbane,  I  was  much  pleased  with  what  I 
saw  of  the  shepherds'  cottages  apart  from  crofts. 
■  43.  But  a  very  different  story  must  be  related  of  the 
wretched  hovels  attached  to  crofts.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  can  best  be 
aescribed  as  resembling  the  shanties  of  the  congested 
districts  of  Ireland,  between  Ouchterard  and  Clifden 
in  County  Galway  or  Newport  and  the  Island  of  Achill 
in  Count^^  Mayo.  • 

In  several  houses  which  I  examined  there  was  no 
proper  chimney.  The  fire  burned  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by  a  hole  in  the 
thatched  roof.  The  rafters  and  joists  were  begrimed 
with  soot,  and  the  smell  produced  by  this  barbarous 
manner  of  heating  a  room  was  most  unwholesome. 
The  cowhouse  was  separated  from  the  living  room  by 
a  wall,  unplastered  in  many  places,  and  built  of  dry 
masonary  daubed  over  with  clay.  The  doors  were 
not  more  than  5|  feet  in  height,  and  the  thatch 
was  rotten  in  places.  Several  house  walls  were 
propped  up  w  ith  stout  poles,and  the  roofs  tied  down  with 
branches  or  purlins  lashed  through  the  thatch  to  the 
beams  and  rafters.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  crofters' 
cottages  which  I  inspected,  not  one  could  be  called 
fair,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  had  by  no  means  seen  a 
notoriously  bad  lot. 

Although  I  have  referred  to  the  pitiful  condition  of 
these  cron;  dwellings,  I  do  not  myself  see  that  any  real 
or  lasting  good  would  be  effected  were  the  old  houses 
pulled  down  and  new  ones  built  on  the  sites. 

Young  people  will  not  remain  in  the  country  where 
employment  cannot  be  got,  and  even  were  good  cottages 
put  up,  it  would  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  for  their  lifetimes. 

^^"•"^*P  44.  Labourers'  cottages  on  Breadalbane  farms  in  all 
cases  belong  to  the  proprietors  and  are  let  to  the  tenant 
as  part  of  his  farm.     The  labourer  tits  rent  free. 


y  iserable 
cliaracter  of 
crofters* 

l.OUKW. 


There  are  two  rates  charged  on  cottages,  viz. : — 
Poor  rates,  6d.  in  the  pound  in  1892. 
School  rate,  8 id.        ,,  ,, 

These  are  paid  half  by  the  tenant  and  half  by  pro- 
prietor. Mr.  Bobertson  gives  2«.  Od.  a  year  as  th« 
average  charge  on  a  U.  cottage,  against  the  tenant. 

V. — GaBPENS  AHD  ALLOTiaWTS. 


B.— III. 
BAirv. 


Lire  stock 
,  kept  by 
labourers. 


45.  Each  cottage  has  its  little  garden.    Often,  in  the  Gardens, 
case  of  shepherds,  the  garden  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 

small  field  or  croft.  Generally  it  is  fenced  off,  but  I  saw 
oases  where  no  fence  was.  The  size  depends  pretty 
much  upon  the  man's  inclinations.  He  may  treat  the 
whole  croft  of  say  two  acres  as  a  garden  if  he  cares  to 
do  so.  The  general  custom,  however,  is  to  spade-till 
about  20  square  perches  or  half  a  rood,  the  employer 
working  the  potato  land  outside  the  garden. 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  somewhat  careless  and 
slovenly.  It  might  and  should  be  greatly  improved. 
Potatoes,  cabbages,  and  onions  are  the  crops  mostly 
grown. 

46.  Among  regular  and  constant  labourers  there  is   Allotments, 
no  demand  for  allotments,  but    a    supply  would   be 
welcomed    by    the    labouring    classes    about    towns. 
Several  boatmen  and  jobbing    labourers  residing  in 

Killin  approached  me  on  the  subject.  They  com- 
plained of  high  rents,  and  said  that  as  new  houses  were 
built  and  the  population  of  the  village  every  year  in- 
creasing, some  suitable  land  should  be  provided  for 
allotments.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
land,  and  any  that  might  be  considered  suitable  is  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  tenant  farmers  or  villagers 
who  keep  cows  and  horses.  To  be  of  service,  they  said 
that  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  half  a  mile  at  the 
greatest  from  the  cottages. 

The  great  diflBculty  in  dealing  with  the  question,  is 
the  small  quantity  of  valley  or  arable  land  in  this 
mountainous  district.  At  Kinloch  Rannoch  I  observed 
a  large  field  considerably  overgrown  with  heather,  yet 
low-lying  and  quite  suited  to  allotments  for  the  villagers. 
At  Kinloch,  however,  there  is  no  demand  (as  yet)  for 
allotments,  so  the  matter  was  not  referred  to  by  the 
labourers  in  that  locality. 

47.  Among  the  married  shepherds,  it  is  usual  to 
keep,  besides  their  cows,  a  pig  or  two  and  poultry.  So'  j 
far  as  I  could  learn,  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
number,  but  from  lack  of  accommodation  the  pigs  are 
generally  limited  to  one  large  or  two  small  ones.  Of 
poultry,  from  15  to  30  hens  with,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
ducks  may  be  stated  as  the  limits.  Bees  arc  rarely 
kept,  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  pity,  for  heather  honey 
would  command  a  high  price  if  sold  to  the  tenants  of 
shooting  lodges. 

VI. — Benbht  Societibs. 

48.  Benefit    societies    or    labourers'    clubs    do    not  Not  made 
appear  to  be  appreciated    in    Breadalbane.      Among  ***«o'' 
agricultural  labourers  such  as  ploughmen,  insurances 
against  accidents  are  stated  to  be  fairly  numerous,  and 

the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  has  support  about 
Killin ;  but  shepherds  see  no  necessity  for  either  in- 
sorance  on  life  or  against  sickness,  and  being  yearly 
servants  and  paid  whether  sick  or  well,  they  do  not 
suflor  the  loss  of  wage  which  would  be  partially  re- 
covered from  a  benefit  society. 

Thfire  have  been  neither  strikes  nor  lock-outs  in 
.  Breadalbane. 

VIII.— Genbkal  Relations  between  Employees  and 
Employed. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employed  are 
most  iriendly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  shepherds 
and  their  masters.  I  heard  of  no  grievances  under 
which  the  men  suffered,  and  met  many  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  on  the  same  farm.  Between  employer 
and  employed  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect  and  confidence. 

IX. — General  Condition  op  the  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

4P.  The  perquisites  of  a  shepherd  30  to  35  years  ago  increase  of 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  present  times, 
but  the  money  wage  has  gieatly  changea.  The 
ordinaiy  wage  to  a  married  shepherd,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  McDermid,  and  other  employers  state  as  having 
been  101.  to  12/.,  the  same  class  of  man  now  gotG  20/.  to 
22/.    His  housing  is  much  improved.     Provisions  are 
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and  drees 
better. 


greatly  reducerd  iA  price.  N«w  opporfcmiifcles  for  dis- 
posing of  theii*  bntter,  eg^,  and  poultry  at  fine  prices 
have  been  continually  multiplying  around  them. 

Ploughmen's  wages  have  risen  from  101,  to  16i., 
with  board  and  lodging,  to  from  26L  to  30Z.  at  the 
present  time. 

Women  could  be  got  for  5Z.  to  71.  in  1860,  now  they 
earn  three  times  that  wage,  and  even  more  when  en- 
gaged for  dairy  work. 

it  was  calculated  that  since  1860,  a  ploughman's 
had  increased  ^  i)er  cent.,  a  woman's  160  per  cent., 
and  a  shepherd's  50  per  cent. 

50.  This  improvement  in  wages  and  earnings  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  correspondincj  saving  or  laying 
by  of  money.  Now  and  then  a  shepherd  will  own  to 
being  able  to  lay  a  little  aside  every  year,  but  as  a 
general  rule  there  is  no  more  saving  now  than  30 
years  ago. 

51.  On  their  increased  incomes  they  live  better  and 
dress  more  expensively.  Long  ago  potatoes  beaten 
down  or  "  chappit "  was  one  of  the  principal  dishes  for 
dinner,  porridge  being  taken  at  brc^fast  and  supper. 
Now  a  variety  of  more  costly  but  no  more  nourishing 
dishes  are  common. 

1^0  not  think  myself  that  butcher's  meat  is  pur- 
chased by  shepherds  to  any  ^eat  extent.  La  the  first 
place,  butcher  s  shops  are  far  distant,  and  their  carts  do 
not  visit  shepherd's  cottages,  and  in  the  second  place, 
they  have,  between  the  pigs  they  kill  and  thebraxy 
mutton  they  receive,  an  abundant  supply  all  the  year 
round. 

Highland  shepherds  have  always  borne  the  character 
of  bemg  thrifty  and  often  miserly,  and  even  at  smaller 
wages  many  men  were  known  to  have  banked  money. 
But  from  the  evidence  given  by  shepherds  themselves, 
there  has  not  been  that  increase  in  deposits  which  one 
would  have  expected  of  late  years. 

Among  young  men  there  are  stated  to  be  many  spend- 
thrifts.   And  yet  I  heard  of  a  few  notable  exceptions, 


where  young  labourers  had  in  a  few  years  saved  enough  m^ 

to  enable  them  to  leave  their  native  glen,  and  either  Asiicvl. 

take  up  business  in  a  town  or  stock  a  small  farm  in  ,  ^^^^^ 

foreign  countries.  Labotob. 

52.  The    genwal    behaviour'  of   all    classes  of  the  Gami 
labourers  is  excellent,  dnmkemiess  is  very  rare  and  MavioBr 
only  occurs  near  towns.    There  are  no  habitual  drank-  uSLg, 
ards,  and,  except  among  the  crofters,  no  examples  of  ^^* 
families  in  straitened  circumstmces,  or  on  the  verge  of 
poverty. 

53.  In  the  matter  of  intelligence  and  education  it  IntelfigHn 
was  the  opinion  of  several  employers  that  the  labourers  ««.****' 
of  to-day  are  not  so  intelligent  as  their  fathers,  and 

Mr.  Don,  the  schoolmaster  at  Eanloch  Rannoch,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  less  satisfaction  and  credit  from 
his  scholars  now  than  he  had  when  first  he  came  to 
Bannoch. 

The  form  of  literature  most  prized  in  the  cottages  of 
Breadalbane  appears  to  be  sentimental  and  exciting 
stories  which  are  published  in  weekly  newspapers. 

54.  The  rate  of  ille^riiamatQ   births  in  the    purely  limay. 
agricultural  and  pastoral  portions  of  the  district  is 
very  low.    Most  of  the  females  in  service  are  natives  of 

the  West  Highlands^  and  they  are  everywhere  spokeii 
of  as  discreet  and  proper  in  walk  and  conversation. 

In  this  report  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  such  Oondaaei 
persons  as  are  crofters,  and  not  employed  at  any  time 
as  paid  labourers  on  the  lands  of  others.  From  what  I 
saw  of  the  circumstances  of  men  holding  small  farms  in 
Breadalbane,  their  lot  is  a  wretched  one  when  compared 
with  that  of  men  in  regular  employment  at  present 
wages,  but  it  is  quite  apjparent  that  before  niany  years 
are  past,  crofting,  unassisted  by  outside  employment, 
will  have  to  come  to  an  end  in  this  district. 

I  have,  Ac. 

(Signed)        B.  Hustib  PsmeLi, 
(Assistant  Commissioner  for  Scotland.) 
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A.  Tables,  showivg  Population  of  Districts  in  1871, 
Appendix  A1. 
BxTBACT  from  Census  Returns,  1871. 


1881, 1891,  AND  GIVING  Details  op  Increase  oe  Dbcbxasb. 
Census,  1891. 


No.  of 
PamiUes. 

Houaee. 

Population. 

Name  of  Parish. 

In- 
habited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Balquhidder  • 

Portingall 

Kenmore- 

Killin  . 

Logierait 

Weem 

166 
423 
368 
347 
669 
118 

137 
406 
349 
306 
482 
115 

16 
26 
10 

4 
32 

4 

879 
866 
798 
1423 
1.164 
266 

864 
910 
822 
788 
1.268 
266 

743 
1.766 
1.616 
1366 
2.417 

520 

1.986 

1.798 

91 

4.670 

4347 

8317 

No.  of 
Families. 

Homes.         i            Population. 

Name  of  Parish. 

In. 
habited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

Hales. 

Female*. 

Totol. 

Balquhidder   - 
Portingall       • 
Kenmore  - 
Killin   - 
Logierait.       - 
Weem  - 

134     '     126 
364      1     886 
814      i      294 
899      ,      883 
616           4S7 
96      1       90 

18 
25 
17 
16 
48 
14 

297 
729 
671 
1.609 
1.048 
198 

815 
756 
654 
814 
1.111 
206 

612 
1^486 
1325 
M» 
2.154 

406 

1324         1386 

188 

4^647 

S366 

8.406 

Census,  1881. 


No.  of 
Fanulies. 

Houses. 

PopuUition. 

Name  of  Parish. 

In. 
habited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

1 
Males.  Females. 

Total. 

Balqulddder  - 
Portingall 
Kenmore - 
Killin  • 
Leglerait  -       - 
Weem  • 

136 
891 
826 
306 
628 
116 

181 
861 
820 
288 
486 
118 

23 
12 
13 
18 
28 
3 

818 

840 
764 
677 
1.146 
232 

314 
860 
744 
600 
1,178 
242 

627 
1,690 
1308 
1377 
2,323 

474 

1.802 

1,699 

97 

8,971 

8328 

7399 

Increase  or  Decrease  of  Population. 

1881  compared  with  1871  shows  decrease  of  11*4  per  cent. 
1891  „  1881     „     increase  of    &l      „ 

1891  „  1871     „     decrease  of   67      „ 

Analysis  of  Population,  1891  and  1871, 1891  and  1881. 


— 

IS  = 

1801 

Results. 

Males  -       -       - 
Females 

4347 
8358 

Decrease  28 or  -6  percent 
Decreaw  489  orir2  per  cent. 

1881 

1881 

Males  -       -       - 
Females  - 

8371 
8328 

4347 

3.868 

Increase  5T6  or  14*7  per  cent. 
Decrease  70  or  1*7  per  cent. 
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THE   AQBICULTUBAL   LABOURER. 


To  Gbopfbet  Drags,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

64,  York  Boad,  Kingstown, 
Sim,  Co.  Dublin,  17th  August  1893. 

1.  Th£  district  referred  to  in  this  report  embraces 
portions  of  the  three  counties,  Cromarty,   Inverness, 
and  Ross,  and  may  best  be  described  as  extending  from 
Perintosh,  or  the  Black  Isle  of  Cromarty,  to  the  Islands 
of  Skye  and  North  Uist,  both  of  which  belong  to  Inver- 
ness.    The  northern  line  of  inspection  was   the  road 
running    from   Contin    to    Strome   Ferry  via   Garve, 
Achnasheen,  and  Strath  Carron.     On  the  south  I  pene- 
trated into  the  upper  parts  of  Strath  Glass,  Glencannich, 
and  Glen  Affric.     My  intention  originally  was  to  con- 
tinue investigations   along  Glen  Grivie,   thence   into 
Ross,  completing  this  portion  of  the  work  on  the  main- 
land at  Killilan,  on  L<K;h  Long ;  but  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  roads  this  plan  lubd  to  be  abandoned,  and 
Killilan  approached  from  Strome  Ferry  via  Loch  Alsh. 
From  Killilan,  where  I  stopped  for  the  night,  I  drove 
to  the  ferry  at  Kyle  Akin,  from  whence  crossing  over 
to  the  island  of  Slye,  the  southern  division  of  the 
western  portion  of  Inverness  county  was  surveyed  by 
a  day's  work  between  Broadford  ana  Sleat  Point.    The 
central  portions  of  this  district  I  examined  by  driving 
up  Strath  Conan  till  L.  Benachran  was  almost  in  sight. 
TTie  island  of  North  Uist,  although  referred  to  in  the 
following  pages,  was  not  personally  visited  (time  would 
not  permit).    I  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  of  meet- 
ing a  gentleman  who  holds  extensive  sheep  and  arable 
land  in  Uist  and  the  adjacent  island  (or,  at  low  tide, 
peninsula)  of  Vallay,  and  I  obtained  from  him  useful 
information  with  respect  to  the  labourers  on  his  island 
farms. 

On  returning  from  Skye  two  meetings  of  employers 
and  employed  were  held  at  Contin  ;  for  these  previous 
arrangements  had  been  made  and  posters  issued.  The 
gathering  of  labourers  at  the  schoolhouse  of  Contin  on 
Thursday,  August  10th,  was  large,  and  the  evidence 
received  most  useful  and  intelligent.  Three  days  were 
spent  in  going  from  farm  to  farm  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
trict between  Inverness  town  on  the  south  and  Dingwall 
on  the  north. 

I  reached  the  scene  of  my  labours  on  "Wednesday, 
August  2nd,  and  left  on  Saturday,  August  12th,  by 
the  first  train.  While  driving  from  place  to  place  calls 
were  made  upon  farmers,  labourers,  and  shepherds, 
whose  names  I  had  previously  obtained. 

Many  years  ago  large  sheep  farms  in  Strath  Glass 
and  Loch  Alsh  were  tenanted  by  relations  of  my  own, 
and  the  fact  enabled  me  to  approach  employers  with 
some  stronger  introduction  and  recommendation  tlxan 
my  name  and  card.  I  beg  to  thank  most  sincerely  all 
from  whom  I  sought  and  received  information  ;  without 
a  single  exception  generous  aid  was  accorded. 

2.  On  the  arrival  of  a  tourist  party  at  Beauly  Hotel 
I  heard  an  old  lady  remark  in  a  strong  Scotch  accent, 
"  It's  a  bonny  country.  A  body  should  be  proud  that 
was  born  in  it."  Whatever  sense  there  may  have  been 
in  the  second  part  of  the  observation,  there's  no  denying 
the  truth  of  the  first.  It  is  a  bonny,  a  lovely  country. 
No  one  can  drive  Irom  Beauly  Station  pMt  Beaufort 
Castle,  up  the  Druim  Pass  and  into  Strath  Glass, 
without  being  enchanted  with  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  purple  hill,  wooded  glen,  and  rocky  waterfall  and 
rapid ;  or  from  Contin  through  the  natural  birch  woods 
and  by  the  side  of  the  rumbling  and  tumbling  Black- 
water,  sparkling  as  I  saw  it  in  the  bright  rays  of 
a  summer  sun,  without  being  fascinated  with  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

To  me  it  was  a  perfect  combination.  The  hills  literally 
clad  in  purple.  The  dark  sap  green  of  the  mountain 
forest  and  the  bright  emerald  of  the  aftergrasses  by  the 
river  side  blending  sympathetically  into  one  another, 
and  forming  a  sweet  contrast  to  the  rugged  and  broken 
mountain  line.  And  below,  rushing  from  rock  to  rock, 
or,  as  at  the  Regie  Falls,  careerine  wildly  down,  while 
the  glints  and  glimmers  of  the  mid-day  sun  disported 


B.-IT. 
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themselves  on  their  troubled  surface,  the  dark  waters 
of  the  Highland  stream. 

Nor  must  you  suppose,  sir,  that  here,  in  the  midst 
of  Caledonia's  stem  and  wild  beauty,  there  is  nothing 
to  remind  one  of  civilisation  or  artificial  achievement. 
All  over  the  district  which  I  have  delineated  we  find 
handsome  houses,  well  tended  policies,  skilfully  laid  out 
gardens,  and  substantially  built  cottages.  On  all  sides 
It  is  apparent  that  the  wealth  of  British  trade,  com- 
merce, and  enterprise  is  revelling  in  Highland  scenery 
and  Highland  sport.  I  cannot  recollect  having,  in  any 
pastoral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  seen  so  much 
evidence  of  liberal  outlay  in  gentlemen's  houses  and 
their  concomitants— stables,  dog  kennels,  gate  lodges, 
labourers'  cottages,  vineries,  conservatories,  <fec. — as  in 
some  of  the  prettiest  glens  in  these  parts  of  Inverness 
and  Ross. 

The  Pastobal  and  Dbee  Fobbst  Division. 

West  of  Garve  Village  on  the  north  and  Invercannich 
on  the  south,  there  are  decidedly  fewer  residential 
mansions,  for  the  glens  have  widened  out  to  straths, 
and  in  the  straths  there  is  less  timber  and  the  rivers 
become  less  turbulent,  and  accordingly  less  picturesque. 
From  Garve  to  Strome  Ferry,  although  every  now  and 
again  very  fascinating  sites  for  houses  present  them- 
selves and  are  often  occupied  by  imposing  structures, 
there  is  more  sameness  and  monotony  in  the  landscape. 

The  shooting  lodges  are  scattered  and  isolated.  I 
observed  that  the  further  west  we  drove  the  more  we 
got  into  natural  timber,  such  as  birch,  mountain  oak, 
and  ash,  and  the  less  there  was  of  valuable  and  full 
grown  larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch  fir.  There  is  a  large 
area  under  recently  planted  timber  between  Garve  and 
Strome  Ferry,  while  many  of  the  mountain  sides  are 
speckled  w  ith  clumps  of  natural  birch  and  ash .  Between 
Strome  Fenr  and  Loch  Long,  as  also  in  the  southern 
division  of  Skye,  timber  is  less  frequent ;  but  between 
Domie  and  Kyle  Akin,  and  this  is  just  west  from  the 
Strome  and  Loch  Long  road,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood. 

The  rowan  trees  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  extremely 
gay  with  their  bright  red  berries,  the  bunches  of  which 
are  unusually  numerous  and  large  this  year. 

3.  Between  the  arable  portion  along  the  eastern  coast  gubfUtution 
and  the  western  shore  large  tracts  are  now  converted  of  deer 
into  sporting  ground  and  deer  forest.  Formerly  sheep 
grazed  on  these  hills,  while  the  deer  and  grouse  mingled 
with  them  ;  but  of  late  the  increased  value  of  the  ground 
for  sporting  purposes  has  caused  proprietors  to  dis- 
courage sheep  farming  and  rely  on  snooting  rents  alone. 
A  "  deer  forest  *'  is  not  of  necessity  timber  land ;  indeed, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  a  deer  forest  is  open  moun- 
tain, upon  v^ich  the  deer  may  be  seen  browsing  in 
numerous  herds,  and  from  which  in  the  extremities  of 
winter  they  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  glens. 
This  conversion  of  sheep  farms  to  deer  forests  savours 
of  "  kilhng  an  industry  *'  for  the  sake  of  sport,  and  a 
good  deal  was  said  to  me  by  farmers  whose  holdings 
had  been  reduced  in  size  at  the  expiry  of  their  leases, 
upon  the  subject.  But  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in 
the  matter  of  employment  a  deer  forest  provides  as  much, 
if  not  more,  labour  than  a  sheep  farm.  One  large 
grazing  farmer  described  Mr.  W.,  the  tenant  of  much 
sporting  ground,  as  **  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  country, 
"  for  he  brings  money  with  him  and  spends  it  freely." 
The  amount  annually  distributed  by  this  gentleman  in 
gratuities  to  shepherds  on  hills  over  which  his  shooting 
rights  extend  must  be  very  large.  As  one  example  of 
his  liberality,  I  may  mention  that  to  each  herd  on 
several  farms  of  which  only  part  is  purely  shooting 
ground  he  gives  from  3Z.  to  5^  a  year.  On  Killilan 
each  shepherd  has  received  3Z.  a  year  for  three  or  four 
years,  without  Mr.  W.  having  as  much  as  fired  a  shot 
on  the  place.    He  also  gives  employment  to  a  large 
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B.— IV.  baoad  of  gamekeepei's,  deer  watcherB,  water  bailiffs,  wall 
iMYBKffBBs  builders,  wire  fence  oonstmctors,  and  occasionally  hill 
AHDKoae.  drainers.  Whenever  the  hills  are  green  as  opposed  to 
purple,  sheep  farming  still  prevttils,  and  large  flocks  of 
Cheviots  and  black  faces  may  be  seen  ;  but  where  coarse 
heather  takes  the  place  of  grass  and  a  large  acreage  is 
required  for  one  sheep,  sheep  farming  has  given  place 
to  deer  forest  and  grouse  tooOr. 

Timber  and  4.  The  g^eat  extent  of  timber  and  the  frequent 
woodland.  submission  of  hiU  sides  and  slopes  to  planting,  necessi- 
tates the  constant  employment  of  large  staffs  of 
foresters  and  woodmen.  Indeed  so  important  is  the 
timber  industry,  and  great  the  care  taken  in  periodical 
thinnings  and  regular  felling  for  sale  or  estate  use, 
that  upon  several  properties  of  a  pastoral  character  the 
number  of  woodmen  almost  equals  that  of  shepherds. 

80,  while  enchanoing  the  value  of  Highland  property 
and  adding  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country, 
this  timb^  farming  is  a  source  of  steady  income  to 
manv  labourers.  On  the  Lovat  estate  from  8,000  to 
10,000  acres  are  under  tinaber  young  aad  old. 
Mr.  Dewar,  head  forester  and  wood  manager  at 
Beaufort,  informs  me  that  besides  casual  labourers 
drawn  from  the  crofter  class  at  special  time,  a  regular 
staff  of  25  to  30  woodmen  are  employed  mostly  all  the 
year  round. 

Gamekeepers  and  woodmen  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  labouring  community,  that  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  inquiry  itself,  attention  will 
be  paid  to  both  classes  as  apart  from  ngricultural  and 
pastoral  servants.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because 
as  deer  forest  takes  the  place  of  sheep  farms,  many 
persons  once  engaged  in  the  tending  of  sheep  and 
cattle  have  remained  to  take  work  as  woodmen  or  game 
watchers. 

Hotels  and  ^'  -^^^^ber  feature  of  the  district  I  was  struck  with. 

toorigt  Almost  every  villnge  has  a  hotel  or  large  inn  with  a 

traffic  posting  establishment  attached.     At  the  time  of  my 

visit  these  hotels  were  thronged  with  tourist  visitors 

constantly  on  the  move  from   point  to  point.     This 

tourist  and  hotel  season  lasts  from  May  till  October 

and  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of  stablemen 

•  and  coachmen   outside,    and  house  attendants  inside. 

It   would    be    diflBcult    to    speak    too    highly  of   the 

efficiency  of  the  natives  thus  employed  and  their  tidy 

appearance  and  excellent  behaviour  speak  volumes  in 

commendation  of  their  early  upbringing. 


Fishing. 


The  method 
of  farminK 
pursued. 


6.  A  certain  number  of  boatmen  are  required  for  the 
lake  fishings,  but  althoujo^h  there  are  numerous  lakes 
and  nice  fishing  rivers  in  the  straths  and  valleys,  the 
sport  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  good  to  tempt 
many  gentlemen  to  take  it  up  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  water  is  peaty,  and  even  when  in  flood  it  seldom 
becomes  red  like  the  fine  trout-feeding  streams  of  the 
border  counties. 

Approaching  the  west  coast,  the  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  villages  which  occupy  either  shore  of  the 
inlets  from  the  sea. 

On  both  sides  of  Lochs  Oarron,  Alsh,  Duich  and  Long, 
I  found  numerous  rows  of  thatched  cottages,  and  one 
had  only  to  take  note  of  the  nets  hanging  up  to  dry  or 
the  bladders  (used  as  floats)  at  the  doors  or  on  the  walls, 
to  see  that  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  fishing. 

Between  Glasgow  and  the  towns  on  the  western 
coast  there  is  a  regular  service  of  steamboats,  and  the 
salmon  taken  by  tne  fishing  population  are  transmitted 
to  Glasgow  by  these  agencies. 

7.  A  small  area  of  the  valley  land,  even  in  the 
remotest  localities,  is  cultivated,  but  arable  farming  is 
restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  All  that  is 
attempted  is  to  grow  a  few  oats  and  roots  for  the  cows 
and  horses  during  winter. 

The  custom  of  wintering  the  lambs  upon  grass  or 
turnips  in  arable  counties,  prevails  here  as  in  Breadal- 
bane.  The  contract  system  is  frequently  practised. 
The  Killilan  lambs  are  wintered  at  a  cost  varying 
from  78.  to  Ss.  per  head,  the  contractor  finding  attendance. 
The  lambs  go  south  about  the  beginning  of  November 
and  return  at  the  end  of  April.  The  skins  of  such 
lambs  as  die  on  turnips  are  sold  on  behalf  of  the  owner, 
but  the  carcases  are  invariably  appropriated  by  the 
attendant.  When  the  lambs  belong  to  the  Cheviot 
breed  and  die  towards  the  end  of  the  turnip  season, 
their  bodies  if  bled  before  or  soon  after  death  must  bo 
of  considerable  value. 

The  mortality  among  sheep,  from  inflammation 
(frequently  called  braxy}  seems  to  be  lower  in  this 
district  than  in  Breadalbane.  I  think  this  is  explained 
by  the  better  quality  of  the  grazing  now  used  for  sheep 


purposes.  In  Breadalbane  heather  formed  the  bulk  of  «-_ 
the  food  and  the  hardy  blackfaced  breed  was  the  Aeucri 
general  stock,  but  here,  although  further  north,  the  1  ^^^^ 
herbage  on  the  hills  is  of  better  quality  and  Cheviotg  ^^ 
are  more  numerous  than  blackfaces.  The  worst  sheep 
land  has  been  converted  into  deer  forests,  and  what 
still  remains  in  pastoral  farms  resembles  the  higher 
district  in  Peebles,  Selkirk.  Liddesdale  and  Dumfries. 
The  farmers  discriminate  between  the  quality  of  the 
pastures  by  putting  Cheviots  on  the  finer  and  black- 
faces on  the  coarser  portions.  But  although  **  braxy  " 
may  not  be  so  fatal  here  as  in  other  Highland  districts, 
the  loss  from  general  oauses  is  very  senons.  A  gentle- 
man told  me  that  when  last  numbering  the  sheep  on 
his  farm,  there  were  60  out  of  2,600  missing.  Most  of 
these  he  supposed  had  fUlen  over  cliffs  and  their  skins 
never  bee  a  recovered.  On  this  one  farm  (and  I  saw 
nothing  about  it  to  give  rise  to  exceptional  loss),  the 
death  list  including  the  60  which,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  stood  as  high  as  200  for  the  year  1892- 
1893. 

West  Highland  cattle  are  kept  on  manv  farms. 
These  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  cows  with  their  calves  at  foot,  and  they  were 
browsing  in  the  low  fiats.  But  higher  up  on  the 
mountains  or  reclining  in  the  shade  of  wooded  glens, 
one  saw  many  bullocks  ranging  from  1  to  3  years  old. 

In  Strath  Glass,  Polled  Angus,  Shorthorns,  Ayr- 
shires  or  Grosses  of  some  of  those  breeds  were  more 
numerous  than  West  Highlanders.  Indeed  all  through 
this  wide  district  I  observed  that  whenever  a  labourer 
or  herd  had  his  cottage  in  the  valley  with  grass  instead 
of  heather  at  hand,  the  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn,  or 
crosses  between  them  and  the  native  breed,  were  in 
favour. 

8.  Among  the  crofting  population  on  the  west  coast  ctabhmi 
what  are  known  as  **  club  farms  "  are  numerous.    An  unovt^ 
example  occurs  near  Jeantown  on  the  opposite  side  of  '"''**^ 
Loch  Oarron  to  Strome  Ferry.    A  hill  is  rented  by  ten 
crofter  shareholders.     They  own  400   sheep  over  one 

year  old  and  some  cattle.  I'he  sheep  belong  to  the 
Cheviot  breed.  The  lambs  are  wintered  from  home. 
One  shepherd  (a  single  man)  is  employed  and  paid  by 
the  shareholders.  This  inan  gets  a  money  wage  (22/. 
per  annum)  and  boards  and  lodges  free  of  charge 
among  the  shareholders,  staying  week  about  with  the 
different  crofters.  The  financial  department  is 
managed  by  Mr.  Macrae,  who  lives  a  few  miles  from 
the  hill,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  cost  of  wintering 
the  lambs  last  season  resulted  in  a  dead  loss  to  each 
shareholders  of  28.  6d.  per  head.  In  September,  1892, 
5^.  per  head  was  offered  for  the  lambs  and  refused. 
The  cost  of  wintering  amounted  to  8$.  6d,  for  each 
lamb.  But  eventually  only  11 «.  was  realised. 
Mr.  Macrae  added  that  besides  the  miserable  returns 
from  wintering,  there  had  been  many  deaths  among 
the  lambs. 

On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Long  another  club  farm 
exists.  The  13  shareholders  belong  to  the  crofter- 
fishing  class.  The  sheep  stock  number  1,200,  ex- 
clusive of  lambs,  and  each  person  has  four  cows  and 
one  follower  kept  to  replace  the  cows  as  they  deterio- 
rate. As  at  Jeantown,  a  shepherd  is  kept,  and  the 
profits  divided  among  the  shareholders. 

In  the  Island  of  Skye  these  club  farms  are  also 
numerous. 

9.  Of  course  in  this  rugged  and  mountainous  district  P»ii^ 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  waste  land,  useless  for  '"•'■wT 
any  purposes.     Many  of  the  mountains  become  nothing 
better  than  bare  rocks  or  loose  shingle  as  the  upper 
heights  are  reached,  while  some  of  the  valley  bottoms 

are  occupied  by  peat  bogs.  The  banks  are  from  3  to 
5  feet  in  depth  and  the  peat  is  light  and  inferior  fuel  in 
comparison  with  the  black  heaVy  stone-turf  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen  in  Ireland.  But  in  the  absence  of  coal,  peat 
forms  the  main  fuel  of  the  pastoral  district  and  every 
cottage  has  its  two  or  three  stacks  for  the  year's  con- 
sumption. These  stacks  are  protected  from  rain  and 
snow  by  a  covering  of  sods  or  thatching  of  reeds  or 
rushes. 

Within  reach  of  seaport  towns  along  the  west  coast 
coals  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  The  price  for 
good  Scotch  was  stated  to  be  18».  to  20».  per  ton  at  the 
pier,  and  several  persons  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
at  the  highest  of  these  figures,  coal  was  cheaper  than 
peat. 

Where  coal  is  burned,  it  is  stored  in  a  shed  or  house 
beside  the  cottage,  but  many  a  peat  fire  is  supplied  by 
the  herd's  wife  caiTying  the  required  quantity  from  the 
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stack  in  the  **  moes  *'  from  time  to  tine  and  in  a  creel 
slung  across  her  shoulders.  When  tJie  **  moss  *'  is  too 
fai*  away  for  this,  Ihe  peat  is  carted  home  and  built  in 
one  or  two  large  stacks  beside  the  house.    ' 

10.  The  climate  of  the  pastoral  district  in  the  south 
of  Boss  and  North  of  InTemem  i^'  severe  in  winter  and 
usually  humid  in  summei*.  The.  neai^er  to  the  western 
coast  the  less  severe  the  winter  and  the  heaviei*  the 
yearly  rain  fall.  Skye  is  mentioned  as  being>a  very  wet 
country.  When  driving  from  Killilan  to  Kyle  Akin  I 
observed  the  dryin^^  of  ha^  being  conducted  on  a 
peculiar  system,  specially  devised  to  meet  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  climate.  In  one  instance  A  number  of 
poles  and  cross  timbers  had  been  erected  on  a  breezy 
spot  and  the  hay  so  placed  upon  the  fabric  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  wind,  at  the  same  time  allowing  any 
rain  to  pass  from  it  expeditiously.  On  another  occasion 
a  wire  fence  was  used  as  a  drying  rack,  the  half-saved 
ba^  beiug  piled  against  it  on  both  sides*  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  system  of  making  silage  instead 
of  Lay  had  not  yet  been  tried,  although  several  farmers 
and  managers  had  heard  it  highly  spoken  of.  Judging 
from  the  precautions  taken  by  many  of  the  occupants  of 
thatched  cottages  in  having  the  roofs  lashed  to  the 
walls  and  rafters  with  ropes  and  poles,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  district  is  exposed  to  high  winds  and 
storms  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

1 1.  Some  of  the  sheep  farms  are  very  lai^e,  measuring 
from  15,000  to  25,000  acres  and  keeping  from  3,000  to 
7,000  breeding  ewes,  divided  into  **  hirsels."  Probably 
the  average  size  will  be  from  7,000  to  10,00<)  acres,  with 
a  stock  of  from  1,500  to  2,500  sheep-  amd  from  15  to  30 
Highland  cattle.  Among  other  places  formerly  under 
sheep  bnt  now  deer  forest,  I  might  mention  Comer  in 
Glen  Cannich.  Prior  to  last  Whitsunday  this  farm 
measarcd  over  22,000  acres  and  employed  eight 
sbepherds. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  sheep  to  acres  or  acres 
to  sheep,  it  can  easily  be  onderetood  that  the  stock- 
keeping  powers  of  hill  aad  valley  show  wide  differences. 
On  Killilan  there  are  seven  hirsels,  and,  taking  the 
farm  all  over,  five  acres  are  recjuired  to  one  ewe,  but  it 
was  stated  that  two  of  the  *' hirsels  **  were  good  grass 
and  able  to  carry  half  a  Cheviot  ewe  per  acre,  whereas 
at  the  far  end  of  the  place  six  or  seven  acres  go  to  one 
black- faced  ewe. 

Passing  by  road  from  Garve  to  Strome  Ferry  I  saw  a 
great  extent  of  valley  and  low  hill  land  which  I  should 
estimate  at  two  ewes  to  three  acres  for  the  summer 
months  or  one  middle-sized  cow  to  9  or  10  acres.  In 
the  south  division  of  Skye  there  seemed  to  be  a  pre- 
ponderance of  poor  grazing. 

12.  The  quality  of  the  pasture  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  number  of  sheep  to  shepherd. 

In  Skye  I  met  a  herd  whose  hirsel  numbered  only 
400  ewes  and  100  hogs  during  winter,  but  he  explained 
that  so  much  of  his  run  was  waste,  he  had  actually 
more  travelling  than  herds  with  largei;  flocks  in  charge. 

Some  instances  may  be  given  to  thow  the  different 
size  of  hirsels  between  the  arable  district  along  the 
east  coast  and  the  western  side  of  Skye. 


Decrease  of 
popnlaiion 
in  20  yean. 


District. 

Strathglass,  1. 
Glen  Cannich,  I. 
Strath  Conan,  B. 

Loch  Carron,  R. 
Loch  Alsh,  R. 


Balmacarra,  R. 

Drumfern,  Skye,  I, 
Armadale,  Skye,  I. 


"So,  of  Sheep  to  Shepherd. 

-  800  ewes  and  200  hogs. 

-  600  to  650  ewes  and  150  hogs. 

-  500  to  600  ewes  and  100  to  150 
hogs. 

-  400  ewes  and  100  hogs.* 

-  "  700  to  800  is  a  fair  average 
**  hirsel ;  our  largest  ewe  hir- 
**  sel  on  rocky  ground  is  650." 

-  '*  A  fair  hirsel  is  800  sheep, 
**  exclusive  of  lambs." 

400  ewes  and  100  hogs.f 
"  A  fair  hirsel  is  600  ewes  and 
"  100  hogs  during  winter/* 

13.  The  pastoral  district  from  which  evidence  was 
obtained,  and  portions  of  which  were  personally  visited, 
comprises  the  following  parishes: — Belonging  to  In- 
verness county,  the  parishes  of  Kilmorack  and  Kiltar- 
lity,  on  the  mainland ;  Strath  and  Sleat,  in  the  island 
of  Skye.  Belonging  to  Ross  county,  the  parishes  of 
Contin,  Urry,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Carron,  and  Kintail. 
As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix  A.,  there  has 


*  This  is  a  club  shepherd  and  rather  below  a  fair  avera^  in  number 
of  sheep,  but  he  has  more  cattle  to  look  after  than  i$  usually  the  case. 
t  See  parafcraph  126.  No.  2. 
Note.— 1.  means  InvemeM.    B.  meaaa  Bobs. 


be«n.  ft;  coi|S)d^abJe  deorease^4i^  p<^)ulafeion  since  1871       B.—IV. 
in  all  these,  parishes,  a  decrease.,  ranging  from  50  to     As^B^Sf 
21*7  per  cent.,v4^nd  apnoiinting  in  the  aggregate  to  14*4.         — 
The  chief  cau^e  for  depopulation  is  stated  to.  be  the 
obliteration  of  the  crofter  system  in  some  purely  rural 
and  inland  localities.    It  was  at  no  place  or  time  sug- 
gested that  dieep  fanning  was  now  being  conducted 
with  fewer  hands  in  employment  than  20  years  agp, 
and  for  such  jobs  as  havmaking,  harvest,  and  sheep 
handlings,   no  appreciable  reduction  has  taken   place 
in  demand  for  labour. 

In  one  sense  the  demand  for  speeial'labourers  has 
perceptibly  increased.  Chillies  in  the  shooting  season 
are  much  sought  for,  and  the  crofter  class  profit  therelay . 
The  Dingwall  and  Strome  Perry  branch  of  railway  has 
absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  local  labourers,  while 
the  increase  in  tourist  traffic  and  steamer  trade  has 
assisted  many  an  otherwise  idle  man  to  constant 
employment. 

14.  Many  of  the  estates  in  this  extensive  district  are   Large  pro- 
large,   and,   when   the  sporting  rents  are  taken  into   P"®*®"* 
account,  of  considerable  annual  value.     The  leading 
proprietors   are  :  —  Oontin  district   (low   countrv  and 
arable).  Sir  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  G^airloch.  Mr.  Forbes, 

of  Culloden,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Rosehaugh,  in  the 
Black  Isle.  Sir  Arthur  McKenzie,  of  Coul;  Mr.  Stuart 
McKemsie,  of  Brahan ;  Mr,  Stirling,  of  Fairbaim ;  Sir 
William  Bell,  of  Scatwell,  between  Beauly  and  Ding- 
wall. Mr.  C  H.  Coombe,  in  Strath  Conan.  Lord 
Lovat;  Mrs.  Chisholme,  of  Chisholme,  about  Beauly, 
Inverness,  and  in  Strathglass  and  Kilmorack.  Sir 
Kenneth  Matheson,  in  Kintail,  Loch  Carron,  and  Loch 
Alsh.  Lord  McDonald  of  the  Isles,  McLeod  of  McLeod, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Q-.  H.  Baird,  in  the 
island  of  Skye ;  and  Sir  John  C.  Orde,  in  North  Uist. 
The  rentals  of  a  few  of  these  estates  exceed  10,000/.  per 
annum,  while  none  are  under  3,000^ 

In  several  cases  proprietors  have  large  sheep  farms  in 
hand ;  one  of  them,  tor  example,  employs  three  shepherds, 
his  stock  (exclusive  of  cattle)  cons  sting  of — 

1,183  breeding  ewes. 
270  ewe  hogs. 
390  wether  hogs. 
321  dinmonts  (shearling 

wethers). 
330  two  year  old  wethers. 
28  rams. , 

Total  stock  for  summer     -  2,522  excluding  lambs. 

The  country  is  owned  by  a  few  persons.  Small  pro- 
prietors do  not  appear  to  exist. 

15.  Except  close  to  railway  stations,  where  small  I>i8tribu- 
communities  have  gradually  come  together,  or  by  the  u^mers. 
side  of  fishing  inlets,  where  crofters  live  parily  on  land 

and  partly  on  sea  or  on  a  few  isolated  places  among  the 
hills  wher3  crofting  settlements  still  continue,  the 
labouring  classes  are  scattered  up  and  down,  and  live  in 
single  or  double  cottages  wide  apart  from  one  another. 

On  a  large  sheep  farm,  say  one  employing  five 
married  herds,  two  of  their  cottages  will  be  near  to  the 
farm  house  and  buildings,  while  the  remainder  are 
situated  on  difi'erent  hirsel  land,  up  among  the  hills  or 
in  the  shelter  of  the  mountain  glens.  Each  herd  has 
his  territory  to  look  after,  and  it  is  for  his  convenience 
that  he  should  reside  at  hand.  These  **  outby  "  cottages 
are  seldom  approach^  by  what  may  be  called  a  road. 
A  rough  cart-track  series  as  a  passage  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  the  few  vehicles  wrdch  find  their  way  to 
such  remote  spots. 

In  a  similar  manner  and  for  similar  reasons  game- 
keepers are  located  in  isolated  places  far  apart  from  one 
another,  yet  handy  for  their  occupation. 

The  Abable  Division. 

16.  Between  the  purely  pastoral  and  truly  Highland   Situation, 
country,  described  in  foregoing  sentences,  and  the  Black 

Isle  of  Cromarty  (see  Mr.  Rutherford's  report  upon 
Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Sutherland,  Easter  Ross  and 
Cromarty),  there  lies  a  wide  undulating  valley  and  plain 
of  arable  land,  and  as  no  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  labourer  there  resident  in  other  reports,  I  set  apart 
three  days  to  look  into  his  position  and  ciroumstances. 
Several  calls  were  made  upon  employers  and  labourers 
between  Beauly  and  Beaufort,  Beauly  and  Contin, 
Beauly  and  Inverness,  while  two  meetings  were  held 
at  Contin. 

The  boundaries  of  the  district  referred  to  as  arable, 
and  from  which  evidence  was  coUected,  are  as  follows, 
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On  tho  north,  a  line  drawn  from  Dingwall  to  Strath- 
pefEftT.  On  the  west,  a  zigzag  line  from  Strathpeffer, 
alox.g  the  hill  sides  by  Fairbom  to  Beaufort  Castle  and 
Belladmm,  then  bending  from  Belladrum  to  Lochend, 
on  the  sonth,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  on  the  east  the 
Black  Isle  and  Beanly  Firth.  The  area  thus  laid  off 
measures  aboat  70,000  acres,  and  takes  in  portions  tf 
six  parishes. 

17.  The  soil  varies  from  deep  rich  brown  clay  loamy 
**  haugh  "  land  to  thin  sharp  gravelly  sandy  loam.  The 
clay  loam  frequently  rest  upon  the  old  red  sandstone 
rock,  while  the  light  soils  on  hillsides  overlie  Silurian 
strata  and  conglomerate  and  are  generally  greatly 
deficient  in  lime. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  fringe  of  the  lowly ing 
plain,  where  the  junction  to  mountain  induces  steep- 
ness, the  general  slope  may  be  called  easy  and  not 
calculated  to  interfere  with  any  tillage  operation. 

A  good  deal  of  the  flats  by  the  Conan  river  bed  are 
little  better  than  waste.  Although  the  Conan  peri- 
odically overflows  its  banks  and  overtops  the  artificial 
wall  made  some  years  ago  to  prevent  flooding,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  no  alluvial  deposit  can  be  found  as 
resulting  therefrom.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
river  consisting  almost  entirely  of  peat  moss  water,  in 
which  there  is  no  enriching  or  fertilizing  mud. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnir  of  Ord,  and  in  several 
other  places  in  the  district,  the  soil  is  moorish,  and  of 
little  agricultural  value,  but  around  Beauly  and  between 
that  town  and  Inverness  it  is  of  better  quality  and 
capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  corn,  roots,  and 
grass. 

18.  The  Give  or  six  course  rotation  is  practised,  oats 
and  barley  being  the  chief  cereals,  turnips  and  potatoes 
occupying  the  fallow  break.     Potatoes,  however,   are 

i  only  grown  for  home  requirements. 

The  farms  are  not  large.  From  200  to  250  acres 
arable  being  about  an  average  on  the  best  land,  and 
300  to  350  on  second  rate  soils.  Sometimes  a  flock  of 
breeding  ewes  is  kept,  but  the  general  rule  is  to  buy  in 
autumn  for  fattening  purposes,  either  during  winter  or 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  The  liability  to  a 
disease  known  as  **  red  water  "  on  the  pennanent  pastures 
by  the  river  sides,  has  compelled  several  farmers  to  give 
up  breeding.  Cattle  are  extensively  fattened  under 
cover,  and  most  of  the  steadings  are  supplied  with 
covered  yards.  **  Stall  '*  feeding  seems  more  in  favour 
here  than  in  southern  countries,  where  the  loose  system 
gives  better  results. 

19.  The  farm  buildings  are  excellent,  having  in  greater 
part  been  either  re-modelled  or  built  new  within  the 
last  20  years.  The  bulk  of  the  labourers'  cottages  are 
of  recent  erection  and  comfortable.  But  many  inferior 
thatched  dwellings  may  yet  be  seen,  and  they  are  as 
imperfect  internally  as  unsightly  externally. 

20.  The  fences  are  either  hedges,  stone  walls,  or  wire 
strained  upon  timber  posts.  The  country  is  well 
watered  and  well  roaded,  while  the  Highland  railway, 
running  from  Inverness  to  Dingwall,  offers  all  the 
advantages  of  cheap  and  rapid  conveyance.  The  district 
cannot,  however,  be  complimented  upon  the  condition  of 
ita  bridges.  Many  of  these  are  wooden  and  so  insecure 
to  the  eye,  that  traffic  across  them  must  be  conducted 
with  considerable  risk. 

21.  There  is  generally  speaking  what  I  should  call  a 
discreet  amount  of  timber.  That  is  to  say,  while  afford- 
ing shelter  and  occupying  land  not  so  well  suited  for 
agricultural  purposes,  it  does  not  encroach  upon  or 
interfere  with  the  farmer  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business.  The  presence  of  numerous  country  residences 
in  their  prettily  wooded  parks,  is  a  beautifying  element 
in  the  features  of  this  corner  of  Inverness  and  Koss. 

Several  of  the  low  country  farmers  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  were  also  tenants  of  extensive 
pastoral  holdings  in  Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  were  beginning  to  bring  the  lambs 
of  crop  1893  to  tho  foggage  or  after  maths  of  their 
arable  farms. 

22.  The  climate  of  Easter  Ross  and  the  Contin  and 
Beauly  district  is  good  and  early.  I  found  the  com 
crops  there  considerably  nearer  maturity  than  in  more 
southerly  countries  through  which  I  passed  en  route 
from  Carlisle,  and  very  Utile  behind  the  Lothians  and 
Tweedside.  The  winter  is  admitted  to  be  severe  and 
the  cast  winds  trying  in  spring,  but  the  rainfall  is 
moderate  and  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
needs  of  the  arable  farmer. 


In  recording  the  evidence  obtained  from  these  two 
divisions  (pastoral  and  amble)  of  this  part  of  the  High- 
lands, it  will  prevent  confusion  to  take  them  apart.  I 
shall  therefore  begin  with 
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The  Arable*  Divisioh. 

23.  The  nature  and  character  of  agricultural  labour  flwMto. 
in  this  locality  closely  resemble  that  which  has  been  olagricuJ- 
related  in  other  reports  from  Scotland.    The  labourers   JS~u. 
are  divided  into  several  classes.     The  ploughmen  (the 

word  **  hind  *'  is  not  in  common  use)  each  with  their 
pair  of  horses,  are  invariably  resident  and  constantly 
employed.  When  married  they  occupy  farm  cottages. 
When  single  they  either  board  and  lodge  on  the  farm 
kitchen  system,  lodge  in  bothies,  and  feed  themselves 
on  the  Fife  plan,  or  reside  with  other  farm  servants  to 
whom  in  many  cases  they  are  related.  The  orra  men  or 
ordinary  labourers  whose  work  is  conducted  frequently 
in  close  connection  with  horses,  but  without  their  being 
in  any  way  responsible  for  or  charged  with  horse 
management.  The  women  worlcers  or  field  workers,  who 
are  either  the  daughters  of  resident  farm  servants  or  in 
occupation  along  with  others  of  a  farm  cottage.  To 
such  as  occupy  a  cottage  in  their  own  right,  the  title  of 
"woman  cottar''  is  given.  Day  lalourers  or  persons 
employed  at  odd  times  and  for  short  periods  now  and 
again.  Farm  grieves,  shepherds,  and  cattlemen,  are 
also  to  l>e  found  on  all  holdings  of  any  importance. 

Persons  employed  in  agricultural  labour  are  here 
designat;ed  "  farm  servants."  The  title  is  of  general 
application  and  corresponds  with  the  term  **farm 
labourer  "  used  in  Border  Counties. 

I.— The  Supply  op  Li^oim. 

24.  Dating  back  to  the  end  of  the  seventies  when  the  Demurd 
prices  of  corn  began  to  give  way,  a  gradual  change  has 
taken  place  in  tho  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  this 
locality.  Twenty  years  ago  the  four  or  five  course 
rotation  was  general,  and  a  farm  which  I  inspected  was 
then  thus  cropped. 


under  ibe 
ploQKh. 


Permanent  pasture  never  tilled 

Rotation  land.  Lea  Oats      -        -     ^Q  acres 
Green  crops  -     %(j    „ 

Barley      -  -    QQ     „ 

Young  grass         -    QQ    „ 
Two  year  old  grass  QQ    ,, 


100  acres. 


430 


presents    the    following 


The    same    farm    in    1893 
condition  and  app)earance. 
Permanent  pasture,  never  tilled 

,..  ,,        laid  down  since  1880 

Rotation  land.     Lea  oats      -         -     36  acres 

under  Green  crops        -     35    „ 

6  course  shift.     Barley         -        -     35     „ 

♦Young  grass       -     35    \\ 

Two  year  old  grass     35     „ 

Three  year  old  grass  35    „ 


100  acres. 
120    „ 


210 

4b^0 

Reduction  of  ploughed  land  1873  to  1893=46-9  per 
cent.  Although  I  dare  not  say  that  so  large  a  reduction 
as  this  was  common  to  all  descriptions  of  farms,  still  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  fairly  represents  the  change  of 
system  on  soil  of  moderate  quality  and  away  from  the 
suburban  or  market  garden  circle.  The  decreased 
demand  for  labour  indicated  by  this  increase  of  pasture, 
has  been  also  intensified  by  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machines  and  a  less  careful  mode  of  conducting 
cultural  operations.  Although  the  major  branches  of 
tilling  and  manuring  are  carefully  performed,  the  minor 
details  like  headland  cultivation,  fence  and  gate  pre- 
servation, tidiness  about  the  farm  steadings,  are  not 
attended  to  as  formerly. 

25.  To  a  lesser  degree   a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  gopplyof 
agricultural  labourers  must  be  recorded.  laboofen. 

From  the  Beaufort  Estate  the  evidence  is  to  the 
effect  that  **  there  are  plenty  of  labourers  for  the 
demand."  A  few  miles  west  from  Beaufort  "  there  is 
"  rather  a  scarcity  of  farm  servants.'*  Between  Beanly 
and  Inverness  '*  good  labourers  are  scarce  to  what  they 
"  used  to  he,  and  tho  nearer  you  get  to  Inverness  the 
"  scarcer  they  are."  Between  Beanly  and  Dingwall 
employers  say   •*  steady   experienced   men    are   rather 


•  26  acres  cut  for  buy. 
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**  scarce,"  whereas  the  labourers  contend  that  "  there  is 
**  no  scarcity  of  labourers." 

Women  to  work  in  the  fields  are  everywhere  described 
as  "very  scarce.'*  The  labourers  at  Ooutin  meeting, 
said,  •*  Women  have  left  the  land.  Wages  are  too  low, 
"  and  there  are  nicer  jobs  to  be  had  elsewhere." 
Employers  in  same  locality  state  that  "  women  now 
look  at  field  work  as  infra  dig,  and  increase  of  female 
**  wages  would  not  prevent  them  from  going  to  towns." 
An  intelligent  crofter  and  casual  labourer  sayi,  **  Girls 
**  don't  care  to  work  out  now — ^those  who  do  are  looked 
**  down  on.  A  rise  of  wages  would  only  stop  some  of 
**  the  girls  from  going."  From  Beaufort  the  evidence 
is,  "  Women  are  difficult  to  get.  They  are  too  high- 
"  minded  for  farm  work,  which  is  a  dirty  job  and  ill- 
"  paid.  Don*t  think  increase  of  wage  would  do  much 
**  to  remedy  their  distaste  for  field  work." 

In  the  immediate  diatriot  there  is  no  industry  com- 
peting with  agriculture  for  female  labour,  but  many 
girls  enter  house  service  near  home  or  go  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  centre  of  Scotland.  Many  have  accom- 
panied shooting  tenants  to  London  as  domestic  servants. 

At  special  times,  harvest  in  particular,  exti'a  hands 
are  required,  and  these  are  not  difficult  to  get.  They 
come  from  the  crofter  class  further  west  and  from  the 
seaside  fishing  towns. 

Among  young  lads  '*  there  is  a  marked  indisposition 
**  for  country  life.  They  drift  into  towns.  Many  into 
**  police  force  and  railways.  A  few  emigrate,  mostly 
*•  to  Queensland,  where  they  do  well ;  some  to  Canada, 
**  not  so  successful.     Go  as  labourers." 

26.  There  is  no  immigration  from  Ireland,  and  Skye 
or  Hebridian  girls  do  not  come  to  this  locality  save  in 
very  limited  numbers. 

27.  From  employers  and  farm  stewards  I  gather  that 
although  the  labourers  as  a  whole  are  as  strong,  capable, 
and  expert  as  ever,  still  they  are  not  so  obliging  as 
formerly.  Long  ago  they  would  work  overtime  without 
extra  pay  at  busy  times,  now  they  either  refuse  to  work 
or  demand  remuneration  for  overtime.  One  witness 
remarked  "  a  master  can't  swear  at  his  men  now."  It 
was,  however,  stated  by  employers  at  Contin  that  *  *  at 
**  J)usy  times  the  folk  worked  hard  within  hours." 

For  my  own  part,  and  judging  from  observations 
made  when  driving  about  this  country  side,  I  do  not 
think  that  agricultural  labour  is  so  well  performed  here 
as  in  the  Lothians  or  Border  counties. 

La  Haddino^on  one  pair  of  horses  are  expected  to  put 
in  15  acres  of  green  crop,  whereas  in  Oontin  12  or  iS  is 
the  allowance.  Female  labour  is,  I  think,  very  inferior 
here  to  what  it  is  further  south. 


11. — Conditions  op  Engagement. 

Period  of  ^'  Except  in  the  case  of  single  men  hired  to  drive 

engasement.  farm  horses,  and  either  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  farm- 
house or  supplied  with  bothy  accommodation,  who  are 
frequently  engaged  for  six  months,  yearly  engagements 
may  be  said  to  be  general  for  all  regular  and  constant 
labourers.  Women  are  not  formally  engaged,  save 
those  who  as  cottars  are  supplied  with  a  free  house. 

Ploughmen,  regular  labourers  or  orra  men,  grieves, 
shepherds,  and  cattlemen,  are  paid  every  six  months. 
Instalments  are  seldom  sought.  The  oatmeal  which 
forms  part  of  a  labourer's  earnings  is  given  out  in  con- 
venient quantities  and  at  convenient  intervals. 

The  labourers  express  themselves  as  altogether  in 
favour  of  yearly  engagements,  but  at  Contin  they 
stated  their  wish  for  monthly  payments  and  substitu- 
tion of  money  for  kind.  The  meeting  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  total  abolition  of  all  perquisites  except  the  free 
cottage  on  the  farm.  This  rather  collides  with  the 
statement  of  an  employer  in  the  vicinity  of  Contin 
School  House,  where  the  labourers*  meeting  was  held. 
He  says  :  "  In  1892  I  paid  some  of  my  men  by  monthly 
''  wages,  keeping  one  month  in  hand.  This  was  by 
**  their  own  request.  But  they  tired  of  it,  and  we  let  it 
"  drop." 

In  private  conversation  the  great  majority  of  the 
steady  men  spoke  in  favour  of  part  money  and  the  rest 
in  kind,  but  when  gathered  together  the  advocates  for 
"all  money  and  no  kind**  distinctly  carried  the  day. 
**  Probably  many  who  by  their  silence  a'ppeared  to 
assent,  would,  if  the  truth  were  known,  be  found  to 
dissent  altogether  from  the  proposed  alteration  from 
kind  CO  cash. 


Women  are  paid  by  the  day,  tach  day*s  work  being       b.~IV. 
entered  in  the  labour  book  kept  by  the  grieve.    Female    ^5^25"^ 

emplo3rment    is  not  so  regular  here  as   in  southern         ^^' 

couniies  where  the  farms  are  larger.  The  absence  of 
the  potato  crop  means  many  lost  days  to  the  women 
worker,  for  in  winter  there  are  numerous  occasions 
when  a  person  can  work  at  the  pitside  or  potato  house, 
but  not  m  the  open  turnip  field.  At  an  interview  with 
some  cottar  women  the  following  evidence  was  given : — 

'*  We  occupy  cottages  on  Mr. *8  farm  free  of 

rent,  and  so  long  as  we  do  so  must  work  for  him.  We 
are  paid  hj  the  day,  and  have  pretty  constant  employ- 
ment. It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  constantly  em- 
ployed. It  is  left  pretty  much  to  ourselves  whether  to 
go  to  work  or  stay  away  on  a  bad  day.  On  an  average 
we  work  10 J  or  11  months  in  the  year.'* 

This  I  think  comes  from  a  particularly  favoured 
group  of  women  cottars  who  serve  a  kind,  liberal,  and 
well-off  master.  Take  the  district  all  over  and  women 
will  lose  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  year. 

29.  For  persons  in  charge  of  farm  horses  the  day's   Hourt  of 
actual  labour  commences  at  6  a.m.  and  closes  at  6  p.m.   ^o^k. 
in   summer.     From  the  time  of  leaving  the  field  at 

11  a.m.  for  dinner,  and  the  stable  door  at  J  p.m.  after 
dinner,  the  midday  interval  of  two  hours  intervenes. 
Journeys  to  and  from  fields  are  performed  half  in 
master  s  and  half  in  man's  time. 

An  hour  is  spent  in  stables  before  leaving  for  the 
fields,  but  this  hour  is  on  many  farms  reduced  by  the 
men  going  home  for  breakfast.  After  **lowsing" 
(ceasing  work)  for  the  day,  half-an-hour's  attendance  is 
required  in  stables. 

In  the  long  evmmer  days  94  hours  are  spent  in  the 
fields,  and  about  2^  hours  in  stables  and  journeys ;  total 

12  hours. 

In  the  short  vrinter  days  work  begins  at  daylight  and 
lasts  till  dark.  The  mid-day  interval  is  distinctly 
longer  here  than  in  southern  countries ;  on  many  farms 
there  is  no  change  from  the  summer  dinner  hour,  while 
1}  hours  (against  one  hour  in  the  Lothians)  was  the 
shortest  interval  quoted  by  the  labourers.  But  the 
morning  stable  hours  remain  the  same  in  winter  as 
summer,  and  odd  jobs  are  done  by  men  in  charge  of 
horses  until  day  breaks.  An  average  winter  day's  work 
will  consist  of  7J  hours  in  the  fields,  4  hours,  stables, 
odd  jobs,  and  journeys;  total  11 1  hours. 

Note. — The  habit  of  having  a  second  breakfast  at  9.30 
and  tea  at  4  p.m.  in  the  field  is  fast  spreading. 

The  8  p.m.  stable  hour,  once  general  in  the  district, 
has  almost  died  out,  and  the  norses  are  done  up  on 
their  return  from  the  fields.  On  a  few  places  one  man 
in  turn  returns  to  shake  up  the  bedding,  water,  and 
place  hay  before  the  horses,  while  the  grieve  gives  them 
their  last  feed  of  oats. 

Persons  not  in  charge  of  horses  work  10  bours  in 
summer  and  from  daylight  to  dark  in  winter  on  the 
land,  but  the  journeys  are  performed  partly  in  the  em- 
ployer's time,  consequently  not  more  than  9}  or  9f 
hours'  actual  field  work  is  performed  in  summer  and 
about  7|  in  winter.  Cattlemen's  hours  correspond  with 
those  of  horsemen  in  winter  and  labourers  not  in  charge 
of  horses  in  summer. 

30.  In  summer  the  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass  on   Sunday 
Saturday  night,  and  no  attendance  is  needed  on  Sabbath,   work, 
but  one  man  is  generally  expected  to  stay  about  in  case 

of  accidents.  In  winter,  by  arrangement  among  the 
ploughmen  and  with  the  employer's  consent,  one  man 
looks  after  the  stable  during  the  day.  But  he  receives 
assistance  morning  and  night  from  some  or  all  of  the 
others  in  cleaning  out  the  stables  and  grooming  the 
horses.  The  parish  minister  at  Contin  says  the  labour- 
ers are  regular  attendants  at  sacred  service. 

Persons  not  in  charge  of  stock  have  Sunday  to  them- 
selves. Cattlemen  and  shepherds  experience  little  or 
no  diff*erence  between  Sunday  and  Saturday. 


III. — Wages  and  Earnikos. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  general 
alteration  in  wages  and  earnings  between  1892  and 
1893. 

31.  Piece-work  is  seldom  practised  by  regular  resi-  Piece<work, 
dent  servants,  but  women  emploved  by  the  day  and 
casual  labourers  on  rare  occasions  do  top  and  tail  turnips 
by  the  acre.  The  price  varies  (according  to  the  variety 
of  turnips  and  weight  of  crop)  from  4«.  to  7«.  6^.  per 
acre.    Singling  turnips  costs  from  69.  to  8«.  per  acre. 
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diodes  of 

Imyment  at 
mytime 
atid  hmnrest. 


I'crquisites 
It  ad  pa/' 
Mentit  in 
Kind. 


Op^ng  cUminB  2^  to  ^  feet  deep  from  8#.  to  4<.  per 
omin  of  22  yards.  The  labotirerB  see  Bferongly  opposed 
to  piece- vrork,  and  the  masters  have  no  liking  for  it. 

32.  At  hay  time  no  special  wages  are  giVen  to  any 
class  of  labourer.  The  same  is  true  of  ploughmen  or 
labourers  engaged  by  the  year  during  harvest.  When 
extra  time  is  worked  either  in  hay  or  com  harvest, 
refreshment  is  supped  gratis.  Dnnng  harvest,  women, 
however,  get  double  wages,  and  orra  men  on  day's  pay 
earn  is.  per  day  over  the  regular  wage. 

Food  does  not  appear  to  be  given  on  any  harvest  field 
by  the  employer. 

Potatoes  beinff  grown  in  small  quantities  and  har- 
vested in  a  couple  of  days,  no  extra  wage  is  given. 

33.  In  addition  to  a  half-yearly  or  yearly  wK^,  each 
hired  farm  labours  receives  certain  payments  in  kind. 
Tfa«  money  wage  for  a  tried  and  able-bodied  married 
plonghman  may  be  stated  at  from  22Z.  to  261.  per  annum. 
He  has  a  free  mouse  and  garden  (smaller  tlwn  in  Fife 
and  the  Lothians)  worth  from  It,  to  2«..  a  week.  He 
has  liberty  to  keep  a  pig  and  poultry,  and  when  >  a 
pig  is  kept  the  master  supplies  Utter  for  the  stye ;  the 
manure,  so  made  goes  to  manure  the  garden.  Failing 
a  pi^,  manure  for  the  garden  is  obtained,  for  the  farm 
steading.  Oatmeal  in  quantities  varying  from  6i  to 
10  bolls  equal  to  65  to  100  stones  of  U  lbs.  This, 
taking  oatmeal  to  be  worth  17^.  (yd.  per  boll  or  Is,  9d, 
per  stone,  is  worth  from  5^  13«.  9d.  to  8/.  15a. 

Milh. — The  general  rule  is  twopeunyworth  per  day  of 
skim  milk  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts .  Say  300  days  at  Qd.^ 
21.  lOa.  Another  custom  is  half  an  imperial  gallon  new 
milk  per  day  during  summer  and  1(2^  worth  of  cold  or 
skim  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  reduced  to  money 
value  will  be  — 


34.  The  total  amuifilcefumingB  of  a  married  ploughman 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — 


180  days'  half  gallon  new  at  Sd.  per 

gallon         -  -  .  . 

185  days'  skim  at  Ic^.    -  -        - 


£   8.    d. 


3    0 
0  15 


£3  15    5 


Again,  where  few  cows  are  kept,  twopeunyworth  of 
skim  milk  is  given  for  six  summer  months  and  none 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Potatoes. —Three  bolls  equal  to  one  ton  is  the  usual 
allowance  taken  from  the  drill  or  pit,  and  this  quantity 
is  valued  at  21.  lOs.  In  addition  thereto,  what  is  known 
as  a  "  harvest  drill  or  drills,'*  measuring  from  300  to 
400  yards,  is  given. 

Fueh — Two  tons  of  coal  are  generallv  bought  and 
carted  free  for  each  head  of  a  house,  ana  any  cartages 
required  over  and  above  this  quantity  are  done  gratis 
by  the  employer.  The  labourers  at  Contin  meeting 
valued  tlie  free  coals  at  21,  39.,  their  employers  at  Is. 
more.  Haulage  is  worth  about  Sd.  per  ton  per  nxile,  the 
roads  being  level  and  good  going. 

Liberty  to  keep  PotUtry. — ^Without  doubt  this  is  a 
privilege  of  considerable  value  to  the  labouring  man, 
and  some  farmers  held  firmly  that  it  should  be  included 
in  their  wages  and  earnings.  I  am  not  so  minded,  for 
the  hens  are  fed  upon  purchased  food  or  a  mixture  of 
purchased  food  and  refuse  potatoes  already  charged  in 
the  ton  and  harvest  drill.  Moreover,  the  hens  belonging 
to  the  men,  they  (the  men)  are  the  losers  should  any  die. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  occupiers  of  cottages*  have  liberty  to  keep  pigs  and 
poultry  and  that  the  double  privilege  is  probably  worth 
ol,  a  year  to  the  owners. 

Permission  to  gather  stieks  in  woods  close  at  hand  is 
given  to  some  women  cottars,  who  have  idle  days  and 
cannot  afibrd  to  buy  coals  or  peat. 

HoUda/ys. — Four  days  in  the  year  are  held  as  customary 
holidays,  and  although  no  work  is  done,  no  deduction 
or  cessation  of  pay  ensues.  These  holidays  are  New 
Year's  Day,  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  two  fast  days. 
Odd  days  are  frequently  given  by  employers  when  work 
16  not  pressing,  and  again  no  loss  of  pay  is  incurred. 

On  one  large  home  farm  in  the  Beauly  district,  the 
proprietor  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  labourers 
(14  in  number)  all  Protestants  except  one,  the  saints' 
days  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  enurch  are  all 
free  days  to  the  employes.  These  number  eight  in  the 
year,  and  when  added  to  the  four  already  enumerated, 
place  the  labourers  on  this  estate  in  an  enviable  position, 
oonaidoring  that  pay  goes  on  all  the  while. 


Money,  20i.  to 

Free  house  of  good  qualitv,  slated, 

and  free  from  damp,  and  garden, 

say  -  -  .  -  . 

70  stones  (10  bolls)  oatmeal  at  U.  9(2. 

300  days' skim  ndlk  at  2(1.   ^ 

1  ton  potatoes  -  *  -       •> 

300  yards  faonneBt  drill  at  60.  per 

100  yards  «  .  .  . 

2toiiicoalandcimage«t22f.  • 

Oartage  of  4  tons  extra  coal  at  28,   - 

Straw  for  pigstye,  say  6  cwts.  at  Is, 


£ 

26 


5  4 

6  2 
2  10 
2  10 

0  18 
2  4 
0  8 
0    6 


d. 
0 


0 
6 

a 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Tm 
Aomicui.. 

TVKAL 
LiBOiniB, 

Total 
estimfttod 


£40    2    6  to  46    2    6 


The  larger  figure  would  apply  to  a  foreman  plough- 
man.   The  smaller  to  a  junior  married  man. 

Orra  men  mauled,  resident,  hired  by  the  year  and 
constantly  employed,  earn  practically  the  same  amount 
as  ploughmen  other  them  foremen,  while  griemee  draw 
from  6Z.  to  202.  more,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm  and  weight  of  responsibility. 

CaMUmen  on  large  farms  receive  wages  and  perqiuBites 
similar  to  plouglmien.  Where  valuable  bree<Ung  or 
show  stock  ifi  kept,  the  cattleman  either  receives  more 
money  or  gets  a  premium  on  the  priz4s  taken  in  ex- 
hibition. On  small  occupations  the  cattlenum  or  byre- 
man  is  either  an  oldish  man  or  a  strong  lad,  in  either  of 
which  examples  his  total  annual  earnings  are  from  hi. 
to  lOL  below  those  of  experienced  men  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

TJwmarried  ploughmen  are  not  always  pud  on  the  name 
system.     Where  bothies  are  present — 


Money  wage  runs  from  20 ^  to 

Meal  and  milk  same  as  to  married 
men  •  -  .  - 

Potatoes  as  required,  say 

Lodging  in  bothy,  with  use  of  bed, 

bed  clothes,  washing  of  blankets, 

cleaning  out  of  rooms  and  free 

firing ;  52  weeks  at  Is,  6d. 

(This    figure    is    taken    from 

labourers'  evidence.) 


£   s. 
26    0 

8  12 
.0    5 


d. 
0 

6 
0 


3  18    0 


ie32  15    6  to  38  15    6 


On  the  farm  kitchen  and  bothy  system — 

£    8,    d. 
Monev  wage  from  20Z.  to      -  -    26    0    0 

Board  in  farm  kitchen  at  Is.  per 

day  -  -  -  -    18    5    0 

Bothy  aooommodation    (lesB   coak 
UAed)  52  weeks  at  Is,  per  week    -      2  12    0 


£40  17    0  to  46  17    0 


Boys,  aged  from  15  to  17,  earn  Is.  Sd,  to  Is,  9d.  per 
day. 

Day  labourers^  standard  wage  2«.  6d,  per  day  for 
10  hours*  work,  2».  to  2s,  3d.  in  shorter  oays ;  Is.  per 
day  extra  during  harvest. 

Shepherds^  where  flying  stock  is  kept,  paid  the  same 
as  ploughn^en.  Expert  men  in  charge  of  breeding 
flocks  earn  11.  per  week  with  free  house. 

The  shepherd  on  a  400  acre  farm  where  a  flying  and 
fattening  flock  is  kept,  thus  describes  his  wages  and 
earnings — 


Monev  .;  .  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden,  28.  per  week 
Straw  for  pigstye 

9  bolls  oatmeal  at  17^.  6d.        -        - 
2d.  worth  of  cold'milk  for  300  days  - 
4  bolls  potatoes  at  168. 
500  yards  harvest  drill  at  Ss.  per  100 
yards  .  -  -  - 

2  tons  coals  and  carted  at  228. 
Cartage  of  1  ton  extra  -  -        - 

2  loads  sticks  and  cartage,  say 


£    8. 

d. 

19    0 

0 

5    4 

0 

0    6 

0 

7  17 

6 

2  10 

•0 

3    4 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    4 

0 

0    2 

0 

1    0 

0 

42  17 

6 
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£    8,    d. 


Women, 

Standard  wages  Is.  3i.  per  day. 
Average    earnings     of    a     woman 
worker : — 
Harvest  month  4  weeks  at  15fi.  -     3 
Ordinary  work  40  weeks  at  7«.  6d.  15 


B.-IV. 

IVYB&NXSS 

AND  Robs. 


18    0    0 


3    0=0 
15  15    0 


2    0 
0    2 

0 
0 

1  10 

5 

22    7 

5 

A  Cottars  total  wages  and  earnings, 
as  described  by  a  party  of  cottar 
women  :— 
Haryest,  4  weeks  at  IBs, 
Ordinary  work,   42    weeks    at 

78.  ed. 
Free  hoase  and  garden  (gene- 
rally inferior)  - 
Cartage  of  1  ton  coals 
Id.  worth  of  new  milk  for  12 
months  -  -  - 


In  some  localities  1^.  per  day  appears  to  be  the 
regalar  wage  of  women,  whereas  in  others  "  1».  6(1.  per 
*•  day  is  paid  for  10  honrs'  work,  but  the  day  is  divided 
"  into  four  quarters,  and  in  short  days  we  are  paid  by 
"  the  numbers  of  quarters  worked  .*• 

Comparison  35.  The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  com* 
^^;2«^*"**  parative  wctges  and  perquisites  in  two  different  parts  of 
in  two  the  north  of  Scotland. 

d^tricts  of         A.  first-class  ploughman  left  Logic,  near  Tain,  last 
countof       term,  and  took  service  on  a  farm  between  Beaufort  and 
Beauly.    He    engaged    without    seeing    the    cottage 
believmg  that  he  was  bettering  himself. 
His  Logie  wages  and  earnings  were : — 


Money  .  -  -  - 

Meal  100  sts.  at  Is,  9d, 

1  Scotch  pint  new  milk  for  180  days 

at4d.  - 

185  days'  skim  milk  at  Id.  per  day  • 
1  ton  potatoes  -  -  -        - 

200  yards  harvest  drill 
2}  tons  coals  and  cartage  at  258. 

per  ton       -  -  -  - 

Cartage  of  3i  tons  extra  coals  at  28. 
Free  house  and  garden.    Very  good 

house  .... 


His  Beauly  wages  and  earnings  are : — 

Money  -  -  -      *       - 

Meal,  same  as  before    -  -        - 

Milk,  1  Scotch  pint  new  all  the  year 

round  at  id,  per  pint         -    • 
Potatoes  same  as  before         -         1 
Harvest  drill  same  as  before       -   J 
Coals,  same  quantity,  but  cost  ds. 

per  ton  less    •  -  -        - 

Cartage  of  3J  tons  at  2«.  per  ton 
Free     house,    thatched,    and    very 

inferior       -  .  -  . 


£  s. 

24    0 
8  15 

3  0 
0  15 
2  10 
0  12 


2 

7 


5    4    0 


2  10    0 
48  10    8 


Clanifl<»- 
tion  and 
description 
of  oottages. 


Note. — ^These  wages  and  earnings  arc  considerably 
over  average.  The  man  calculated  on  getting  as 
good  a  house  as  he  had  left,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
bettered  his  position  by  21.  lis.  9d.,  or  a  trifle  over  Is. 
per  week. 

lY.-^CoTTAGE  Accommodation. 

36.  The  character  of  the  farm  labourers*  cottages  in 
this  district  I  should  describe  as  follows  : — 

A.  70  per  cent,  are  good,  commodious,  and  in  excel- 

lent condition  and  repair. 

B.  15  per  cent,  are  second  r^te  and  in  need  of  enlarge- 

ment and  improvement. 

C.  15  per  cent,  are  very  wretched  and  in  all  respects 

unsuitable  and  almost  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. 

100 

U    78350. 


To  class  C.  belong  the  low  roofed  thatched  hovels 
frequently  inhabited  by  women  cottars  or  old  persons 
in  receipt  of  small  wages.  Within  recent  years  many 
of  these  hovels  have  been  vacated  and  allowed  to 
become  dilapidated^  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  on  some  estates  many  are  still  occupied  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  better  houses  available.  Of 
the  majority  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
neither  wind  nor  watertight.  Bad  though  the  roofs  be, 
the  walls  ai*e  no  better.  The  ceilings  (if  such  they  may 
be  called)  are  frequently  merely  temporary  makeshifts 

Sut  up  by  the  occupiers  and  consisting  of  sacking  or  old 
oors  or  planks.  The  floors  are  earthen.  The  doors 
are  low,  as  my  hat  and  head  can  testify.  The  windows 
are  mere  peepholes ;  the  fireplaces  and  chimneys  are 
rude  and  antiquated,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation 
the  smoke  fills  the  house  and  finds  its  way  out  by  door 
or  window.  Further  description  is  unnecessaiT. 
Class  B.  are  generally  thatched  and  I  think  are  merely 
enlargements  of  Class  C.  The  accommodation  is  not 
unnecessarily  cramped,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality.  The 
ceilings  are  low,  the  windows  few  and  small,  and  tbo 
chimneys  badly  constructed.  In  most  of  those  in- 
spected, the  boarded  ceilings  were  quite  black  by  reason 
of  smoking  or  non-effective  chimneys.  Sometimes  the 
roof  is  partly  thatch  and  partly  galvanised  corrugated 
iron.  One  roof  I  observed  was  made  of  three  different 
materials,  thatch,  iron,  and  wood.  Dimensions  of  one 
of  these  oottages  are : — 

Kitchen  14  x  13  x  8  feet  hi^h,  1  small  window. 
Bedroom  14  x  12  x  6 J  feet  high,  1  small  window. 

Closet  Hi  .  10  X  6ihigh{JXi^^;^d''^- 

Class  A.  are  of  recent  erection,  and  excellent  in  design 
and  workmanship.  In  most  cases  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  kitchen  and  store  room  or  pantrv,  three  bed- 
rooms, two  on  the  second  storey  or  "  attic  '  flat.  Storm 
windows  to  supply  light  to  the  attics  are  not  un- 
common. 

The  supply  of  outhouses  I  consider  insufficient. 
Many  rows  of  comparatively  new  and  otherwise  first- 
class  cottages  are  devoid  of  such  conveniences,  and 
although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  occupiers  would  make 
full  use  of  privies  or  earth  closets,  still  in  the  interests 
of  ordinary  decency  the  opportunity  for  so  doing  should 
at  the  time  of  erection  have  been  or  should  now  be 
given.  These  cottages  are  all  built  of  stone  and  lime 
with  slated  roofs,  "nie  roof  timber  is  foreign.  In  some 
cases  the  room  walls  are  lined  with  pine  boards,  tongued 
and  grooved,  planed  and  varnished.  This  makes  a 
clean  and  warm  room. 

The  floors  are  sometimes  boarded  and  sometimes 
concreted.  Concrete  seems  in  favour  for  the  kitchen,' 
boards  for  the  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor. 

37.  Most  of  the  newer  cottages  are  spouted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  tile  or  stone  drain  into  which  the  down- 
spouts lead.  Soft  water  butts,  cisterns,  or  barrels  are 
not  much  in  use,  soft  water  being  easily  obtained  from 
the  rivers  or  burns,  both  of  which  are  numerous  and 
near  at  hand. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  I  thought  deflcient,  as 
a  rule,  but  no  complaints  were  made,  the  labourers* 
wives  explaining  that  they  used  the  river  water  for  all 
purposes,  and  had  no  reason  to  object  to  it.  In  some 
of  the  newest  cottages  I  observed  ventilation  by  means 
of  frames  built  into  the  walls  below  floor  level.  As  a 
general  rule  ventilation  is  confined  to  doors,  windows, 
and  chinmeys. 

38.  Farm  cottages  in  this  locality  are  built  either  in  Situation, 
rows  of  three  to  six  or  in  semi-detaChed  blocks  of  two. 

They  are  frequently  placed  a  few  yards  back  from  the 
public  or  farm-steading  road.  While  avoiding  too 
close  propinquity  to  the  steadings,  they  are  hAndy  for 
the  men  with  relation  to  their  everyday  duties.  Ac- 
cording to  Scotch  custom,  the  labourers*  cottages 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  farm.  No  rent  is  levied 
from  the  occupiers,  nor  do  they  pay  any  rates  or 
taxes. 

39.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  full  supply.    In  Supply, 
some  instances  there  is  a  slight  over-supply,  while  one 
estate  was  quoted  as  being  short  of  good  houses,  but 
over-supplied  with  I  ad  ones. 

The  cottages  are  tidy  and  well  kept  on  the  whole. 
Where  there  is  a  large  family  of  young  children, 
cleanliness  and  order  are  not  so  consnicuous,  but  even 
in  oases  of  large  families,  the  state  of  the  floors,  beds, 
tables,  and  linen  was  not  discreditable  to  the  parent. 
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40.  Ninety  per  cant,  of  the  lal)OurerB'  cottages  have 
small  gardens  attached.  These  vai*y  in  size  from  100 
to  250  square  yards.  The  average  size  is  distinctly 
under  that  of  southern  counties.  I  think  proprietors 
and  employers  have  been  rather  remiss  in  the  provision 
of  cottage  gardens.  In  many  cases  the  t^pot  selected 
for  the  cottage  garden  was  unsuitable,  and  the  soil  of 
very  poor  quality. 

At  my  labourers'  meeting  on  August  10th  complaints 
were  made  with  respect  to  the  size  and  sites  of  cottage 
gardens.  Several  men  expressed  a  desire  for  larger 
gardens,  while  others  stated  that  theirs  were  placed  on 
such  poor  soil  they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivation.  I  think  the  complaints  were,  on  the 
whole,  well  founded,  and  I  judge  from  what  I  saw  and 
examined. 

Some  gardens  are  well  tilled  and  carefully  weeded, 
others  are  neglected.  Potatoes  and  cabbages  are  the 
principal  crops,  but  here  and  there  one  sees  gardens 
really  beautifully  kept  and  cropped  with  a  variety  of 
vegetables. 

The  older  thatched  cottages  were  often  bnlliantly 
decorated  and  ornamented  with  pretty  creepers  and 
neat  flower  beds.  In  this  particular  they  quite  out- 
shone the  newer  buildings. 

41.  The  general  custom  is  for  each  labourer  to  have 
•  *  a  harvest  drill "  of  potatot^s.  The  length  of  *  *  a  harvest 
drill  **  varies  from  200  to  500  yards.  In  the  latter  case, 
two  drills  may  be  required  to  fulfil  the  stipulated 
quantity.  The  servant  supplies  the  seed,  is  expected 
to  hoe  the  drill  and  harvest  the  crop ;  the  master  does 
all  horse  work,  and  supplies  the  land  free  of  charge. 
The  manure  is  sometimes  the  proceeds  of  the  pigstye 
and  ashpit  of  the  cottage,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
obtained  from  the  farmer's  dung  heap  or  cattle  yard. 

42.  I  did  not  meet  a  single  case  of  a  ploughman  or 
orraman  owning  a  cow.  Farm  grieves  often  have 
them,  shepherds  occasionally. 

Nor  did  the  men  appear  to  be  at  all  anxious  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  their  evidence  at  my  meeting  might 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  feelings. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  the  ideas  of  the 
men  are  rather  diflerent.  One  witness  (a  grieve)  said, 
**  I  have  often  heard  labourers  complain  of  not  having 
"  a  cow's  grass.  There  are  many  cases  within  my  own 
'*  knowledge  where  the  milk  supplied  by  the  farmer 
"  was  of  very  bad  quality,  sour,  and  not  fit  for  use. 
**  Formerly  men  always  had  cows.  Now  there  are  new 
**  men,  none  of  whom  have  cows.  If  the  labourers 
**  supplied  a  cow  and  the  master  fed  it,  this  would  cost 
**  10?.  per  annum,  i.e.,  feeding  it  the  same  as  the 
**  masters,  but  the  labourer  would  have  bL  or  61.  profit 
**  over  and  above." 

43.  Most  of  the  labourers  keep  pigs  and  poultry, 
but  bees  are  never  or  very  seldom  seen.  One  reason 
assigned  was  "They'd  sting  the  weans;'*  and  so  they 
in  all  probability  would  if  the  weans  disturbed  them. 

44.  Not  counting  crofts,  neither  small  holdings  nor 
allotments  are  found  in  this  district.  From  what  was 
stated  by  the  labourers  themselves  I  believe  that  where- 
over  a  labourer  has  saved  from  250L  to  3001.,  he  would 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  **  trying  his  hand  "  in  a 
farm  of  40  or  50  acres.  But  it  is  questionable  if  any 
ordinary  labourer  in  these  parts  has  such  a  sum  of 
money  at  his  command.  A  farm  grieve  in  receipt  of 
good  wages  and  without  *' a  wife  to  bother  his  life," 
expressed  a  desire  to  get  a  holding  of  30  to  40 
acres  of  good  land  near  a  town.  He  could  find  capital 
(having  saved  it  in  service)  to  the  extent  of  61.  per  acre 
for  40  acres,  but  he  observed  that  **  the  general 
**  labourers  do  not  want  anything  of  the  kind,  nor 
"  could  they  use  them  to  any  profit  if  they  had  them, 
*•  for  they  have  no  capital." 

At  Contin  it  was  stated  in  evidence  *'  there  is  not  at 
**  present  sufficient  capital  among  farm  servants  to 
'*  take  proper  sized  holdings,  but  if  Government  were 
•'  to  supply  the  required  or  deficient  capital,  men 
*'  would  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor« 
'*  tunity.*'  Asked  what  security  Government  would 
have  for  re-payment,  no  answer  was  given.  Asked 
what  Government  would  do  in  the  event  of  loss  of 
crops  or  stock,  no  answer  was  given.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  the  agricultural  labourer  in  this 
locality  has  ever  thought  over  the  advisability  of  small 
holdings,  or  realised  the  fact  that  to  pa^  rent  for  land 
and  interest  on  borrowed  capital  would  in  a  short  time 
swamp  the  majority  of  men  so  situated. 

45.  Larger  cottage  gardens  many  need  and  should 
have.    To  parents  in  receipt  of  low  wages  and  with 
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long  families  to  support,  a  garden  of  fair  land  measoriug 
from  600  to  800  square  yards  would  be  of  great 
service,  and  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
their  fully  utilizing  such  an  area.  But  both  factors 
and  proprietors  referred  me  to  instancies  of  gardens  not 
exceeding  400  square  yards  where  one  half  was  tilled 
and  the  rest  neglected.  I  daresay  considerable  di.- 
crimination  would  be  required  in  selecting  the  parties 
to  whom  an  increase  in  garden  ground  would  be  of  real 
value,  and  precaution  necessary  to  guard  against 
un tilled  plots.  My  impression  is  that  were  a  list  made 
of  the  persons  desirous  of  more  garden  ground  it  wunld 
be  found  to  include  many  ocoupanta  of  old  cottages 
where  the  gardens  are  mere  waste  corners,  and  as  these 
old  hovels  are  being  abandoned  year  after  year,  the 
grievance  disappears  when  the  newer  ootta^es  with 
larger  gardens  are  entered. 

VI.— Bbnepit  Sooi£tibs. 

In  the  Black  Isle  the  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal 
Union  is  said  to  be  **  very  strong.''  In  the  Dingwall, 
Oontin,  Urray,  and  Muir  of  Ord  district,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  labourers  belong  to  '*The  Contin  Ploughmen 
**  and  Labourers'  Friendly  Society.'* 

46.  This  society  is  of  recent  establishment.    It  has  nef.s' 
for  its  objects  **  the  raising  of  funds  by  entrance  fe^,  Piiirisfr: 
**  subscriptions  of  members,  fines  and  donations,  part  of  ^J^ 
'*  this  money  to  be  given  away  for  rendering  assistance  Frrtdj 
**  to  members  when  sick  and  not  able    to  follow  their  ^^^' 

•*  employment."  It  is  under  the  management  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  eight  members.  Admission  is 
^ranted  between  the  a^s  of  14  and  60.  Entrance  fee 
2«.  6iL,  annual  subscription  6«.  Sick  visitors  are 
elected  half-yearly,  their  duties  being  to  visit  the  sick 
and  report  to  the  secretary,  and  to  sign  certiiicates  for 
sick  almient.  Absence  or  departure  from  the  district 
does  not  in  the  event  of  continued  subscriptions  deprive 
a  member  of  his  right  to  sick  aliment.  (The  Secretary 
had  received  and  the  committee  passed  an  application 
for  aliment  from  a  farm  servant  in  Sntherlandshire,  on 
August  10th  the  day  of  my  labourers'  meeting.)  Sick 
allowance  7«.  per  week  for  the  first  fortnight,  tJbereafter 
the  sum  to  be  decided  bj  the  committee.  No  sick  py 
allowed  if  the  illness  is  self  brought  on,  and  if  when 
receiving  benefit  a  member  shall  become  intoxicated, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  claim  for  such  a  period  as  the 
committee  may  decide,  &c.,  Ac. 

This  society  appears  to  have  given  and  to  be  giving 
Very  satisfactory  results. 

Outside  the  sphere  and  influence  of  the  Contin 
Society  no  benefit  societies  or  branches  thereof  appear 
to  exist.  But  here  and  there  one  hears  of  an  adherent 
of  the  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union. 

Insurances  against  death  or  accident,  such  as  are 
negotiated  through  the  Prudential  Assurance  Society, 
do  not  appear  to  be  common  in  this  district,  even  out- 
side the  pale  of  Oontin  Ploughmen's  Friendly  Society. 

VII. — General  Relations  Between  Emploteb  aud 
Employed. 

47.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  Formerly  the  farmer  was  in  the 
matter  of  education  and  intelligence,  as  also  in  hia  mode 
and  manner  of  life,  little,  if  anything,  better  than  his 
men.  The  farm  kitchen  and  common  table  then  pre- 
vailing formed  a  close  bond  of  connection  between  them, 
and  they  lived  and  wrought  on  a  basis  of  social  equality. 

48.  In  this  district,  as  indeed  all  over  Scotland,  the  farm 
kitchen  system  has  gradually  dieappearcd,  and  the  custom 
of  married  men  occupying  cottages  and  taking  all  their 
meals  at  home  has  become  general.  I  believe  that  the 
new  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  and  preferred  bjr 
both  parties,  but,  as  can  easily  be  understood,  it  haa 
tended  in  many  ways  to  widen  the  distance  between 
the  two  classes.  Individual  interest  has  become,  1 
might  almost  say,  paramount.  Personally  I  am  unable 
to  describe  the  old  bond  which  connected  the  farmer 
who  dined  with  his  servant  and  the  servant  who  dined 
with  his  master,  for  the  farm  kitchen  system  did  not 
exist  in  my  part  of  Scotland  within  my  recollection, 
but  I  have  freauently  listened  to  old  men  describing 
the  way  in  which  the  business  and  prospects  of  the  farm 
were  discussed  and  arranged  round  the  common  fire 
after  the  day's  work  was  over. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  smaller  class  of  farmers 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  young  bothy  men  still  to  feed 
in  the  farm  kitchen,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  em- 
ployer occupies  a3  eat  at  the  same  table. 
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49.  Tbe  lives  of  master  and  man  are  therefore  tinged 
with  a  feeling  of  separation  and  independence,  formerly 
nnknown,  and  this  has,  I  think,  operated  rather  un- 
favonrably  for  both  parties.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  labourers  here  located  that  on  the  wholo  they  were 
on  excellent  terms  with  their  employers,  but  I  was 
again  forced  to  the  conclnsion  that  some  way  of  discnss- 
iag,  with  a  view  to  deciding  any  disputes  and  complaints 
which  micjht  arise,  was  much  required. 

50.  From  all  quarters  the  length  of  hours  was  oom- 
plaind  of.  At  my  labourers'  meeting,  a  weekly  balf- 
hDliday,  in  addition  to  the  four  whole  holidays  now 
observed,  was  loudly  called  for  as  being  the  labourers' 
right.  The  view  of  the  men  was  that  while  thus  having 
their  days  of  rest  or  recreation  increased  from  four  to 
30,  and  no  stoppage  of  wage  on  that  account,  the 
master  would  in  reality  be  the  gainer,  for  **  in  return 
'*  for  half-holidays  the  men  would  work  with  greater 
spirit.**  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  at  seed-time  and 
harvest,  the  weekly  holiday  should  not  be  observed. 
In  connection  with  this  holiday  question,  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  some  cattlemen  that  they  had  no  holidays  at 
all,  and  that  their  case  would  require  special  oonsiaera- 
tion. 

In  my  Fife  Report  I  have  expressed  my  vie'^s  upon 
this  holiday  question,  and  I  can  only  repeat  here  that 
in  the  present  position  of  the  employers  of  agricnltural 
labour  sach  an  increase  of  lost  time  and  unremune- 
rated  wages  as  was  suggested  at  Contin.  would,  in'  my 
opinion,  effectually  crush  the  farmer  and  subsequently 
seriously  damage  the  prospects  of  the  laboiirei*.'   , 

For  what  was  stated  by  employers,  I  am  stire  that 
they  would  gladly  give  holidays  if  they  could  afford  it, 
or  if  any  other  way  of  getting  their  woA  done  presented 
iti-elf ;  bnt  neither  of  these  conditiouH  at  present  exist. 

61.  Another  cause  of  complaint  made  at  Contin  was 
the  quality  of  food  given  in  the  farm  kitchen,  A 
labourer  stated  that  *'  the  food  given  to  young  men  in 
•*  the  kitchen  was  not  worth  more  than  6d.  a  day,  for 
**  they  never  saw  butcher's  meat  from  the  beginning  of 
**  the  week  to  the  end.'*  This  statement  did  not  at  all 
coincide  with  the  evidence  of  a  bothy  farm-kitchen  lad, 
who  testified  to  his  "  getting  butcher's  meat  at  least  five 
*'  days  out  of  the  seven,  and  very  often  every  day  in  the 
week." 

52.  Another  cause  for  complaint  was  the  carrying  of 
plough-irons  to  the  forge  or  smithy  inl  the  labonrer's 
time.  The  ploughmen  contend  that  this  should  be 
done  in  the  employer's  time,  and  I  think  the  ploughmen 
are  perfectly  right.  Such  work  should  be  done  m  the 
master  s  time. 

53.  All  over  the  country  one  hears  the  same  com- 
plaintSf.  and  there  is  not  at  present  the  semblance  of  a 
way  by  which  some  eauitabie  and  amicable  settlement 
of  such  disputes  mignt  be  arrived  at.  The  labourers 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  some  system  of 
mediation  was  greatly  needed,  and  would  in  every  way 
tend  to  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

54.  In  spite  of  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  undue 
hardship  laid  before  me  by  the  labourers,  I  could  not 
but  see  that  they  are  well  disposed  towards  their 
employers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  side. 
Old  established  customs  are  hard  to  break  down,  and  it 
is  against  customs  that  the  labourers  declaim. 

55.  In  connection  with  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, reference  was  made  both  in  public  and  private 
interviews  to  the  fact  that  unnecessary  expense  was 
laid  upon  the  parent  in  his  having  to  buy  a  new  set  of 
school  books  when  a  child  changed  his  school.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  same  set  of  books  should  be  used  at 
all  parochial  schools,  so  that  "when  a  farm  servant 
changed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  books  used 
in  one  parish  would  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  other, 
or  that,  failing  this,  school  books  should  be  supplied 
free  of  charge  to  the  scholars. 

56.  Although  bothies  are  fairly  numerous  in  this 
district,  they  are  more  comfortable  and  l>etter  looked 
after  than  those  in  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan. 
But  from  a  farm  gp*ieveof  long  experience  in  the  Beanly 
neighbourhood  I  had  a  clear  and  spontaneous  admission 
of  the  tendency  of  l>othy  lads  to  **  rake  about  at  night." 
That  a  clean  and  comfortable  bothy  is  appreciated  by 
the  men  is,  I  think,  proven  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
Kinross  Is.  per  week  was  the  outside  value  attached  to 
bothy  accommodation  by  the  labourers,  here  la.  6d.  per 
week  was  stated  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge. 
One  should  not,  however,  forget  that  in  this  purely 
agricultural  district  the  temptations  to  night  excursions 
are  few  and  far  between,  when  compared  with  Kinross 


and  Clackmannan,  where  towns  and  mining  villages  are 
numerous.  In  these  more  southerly  counties  employers 
complained  much  of  the  irregular  hours  of  bothy  men, 
whereas  in  the  district  touched  by  ibis  Report,  no  such 
complaint  was  preferred. 

VIII.— Gekbral  Condition  op  the  Laboukee. 

57.  In  contrast  to  the  farm  labourers  in  those  districts 
upon  which  I  have  already  made  my  reports,  the  wages 
and  earnings  of  all  classes  of  farm  servants  in  this  part 
of  Scotland  are  low. 

Reviewing  the  reports  from  Scotland,  it  appears  that 
the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  central  part  of  the  country 
and  the  large  seats  of  competing  industries,  the  better 
paid  is  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  the  Lothians  and 
Fife  I  found  a  fair  wage  for  a  ploughman  to  be  IZ.  per 
week,  everything  included.  Between  Dingwall  and 
Inyemess,  16«.  6d.  is  about  an  average. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  IQe.  6d,  per  week  is  a  small 
pitt^ioe  when  spread  over  a  household,  consisting 
probably  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  of  young 
children. 

58.  I  have  frequently  asked  myself  the  cause  for  this 
wide  difference  in  agp'icultural  wages.  If  land  in 
Inverness  is  fairly  rented,  distance  f^om  markets, 
adverse  climate,  and  quality  of  soil  being  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand  why 
the  value  of  labour  should  be  less  there  then  in  other 
places. 

If  hours  of  work  were  shorter  than  in  Fife  or  the  men 
physically  or  mentally  inferior,  a  reasonable  explanation 
could  at  once  be  given,  but  I  do  not  think  such  is  the 
case,  at  any  rate  not  to  the  extent  necessary  to  account 
for  a  difference  of  Ss.  6d.  per  week.  Whether  within 
labouring  hours  a  Oontin  farm  servant  turns  out  as 
much  or  as  good  work  as  a  Dunbar  labourer,  is  no  easy 
matter  to  determine,  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that, 
take  the  year  all  round,  the  Contin  man  is  longer  in  the 
fields  or  at  the  steading,  and  during  that  extra  time  he 
is  certainly  doing  something  in  his  employer's  interest. 

No  doubt  the  lower  wages  in  the  north  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  redundant  croft  population,  and  the 
absence  of  competing  industries,  which  invariably 
lessen  the  supply  of  farm  labourers,  while  encouraging 
and  keeping  up  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  consuming  centres. 

59.  And  still  I  do  not  think  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  this  district  have  less  home  corarort  or  are 
in  worse  circumstances  on  their  Kw.  6d.  a  week  than 
those  nearer  Edinburgh  on  their  20».  They  dress  everv 
bit  as  well  and  their  houses  are  just  as  well  fumishea. 
They  look  to  enjoy  just  as  robust  health  and  their 
children  appear  to  be  as  well  fed  as  anyone  could  wish. 

60.  The  explanation  I  submit  is  that  in  the  north  the 
labourers  have  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  south 
forsaken  the  old  oatmeal  diet,  and  that  although  their 
food  is  plainer  and  less  costly,  it  is  nevertheless  equally 
nourishmg.  In  the  Lothians  meal  no  longer  forms  part 
of  a  ploughman's  remuneration ;  in  Fife,  66  stones  of 
oatmeal  still  remains  in  vogue,  but  between  Dingwall 
and  Inverness  the  farm  servant  receives  from  70  to  100 
stones,  and  in  many  cases  he  buys  an  extra  quantity  out 
of  his  money  wages.  Were  the  Contin  labourer  to 
discard  the  use  ot  oatmeal,  as  the  Dunbar  man  has 
done,  and  take  up  the  extended  use  of  white  bread  and 
butcher's  meat  prevalent  in  those  districts  where 
payments  in  money  have  become  general,  I  seriously 
question  whether  he  could  make  ends  meet  on  the  wages 
he  now  receives. 

61.  Exercisine  the  greatest  prudence  in  food  and 
clothing,  several  labourers*  wives  stated  that  with  large 
families  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
The  evidence  of  a  shepherd's  wife  was  particularly 
valuable,  for  she  spoke  with  unusual  intelligence,  and 
was  recommended  by  her  husband's  employer  as  being 
a  highly  respectable  and  hard  working  woman.  Her 
husband  earned  191.  a  year  in  money ;  this  when  added  to 
the  value  of  his  perquisites  and  payments  in  kind  made 
his  total  annual  earnings  43Z.  or  16».  6}<i.  per  week.  There 
was  a  family  of  ten.  l5e  oldest  son  aged  20  is  in  a  High- 
land regiment,  and  whatever  he  makes  he  keeps.  The 
Fecond  son  is  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  his  5*.  a  week 
does  no  more  tnan  maintain  him.  Of  the  remaining 
eight  six  are  at  school.  At  present  the  family  is  in 
debt,  but  not  heavily  ;  10?.  would  clear  it  off.  A 
tradesman  **  in  whose  books  they  are,"  uses  this  as  a 
means  of  forcing  more  orders  with  threats  of  selling 
them  up.  This  also  "  thirls  "  (binds)  them  to  the  spot. 
They  can't  possibly  keep  out  of  debt  on  present  wages, 
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but  wheneyer  the  tailor  lad  passes  the  apprentice  stage 
and  becomes  a  "journeyman, *'he  will  be  able  to  help  them. 
They  fancy  grocers  and  tradesmen  cheat  them  when 
accounts  run  on  for  six  months,  and  they  would  prefer 
monthly  wages  in  order  to  buy  cash  down.  They  speak 
in  highest  terms  of  their  employer. 

62.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  fair  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  with  a  large  family, 
none  of  whom  can  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  family 
purse.  But  ten  or  even  eight  is  more  than  an  average 
family,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  generality  of 
cases  the  labourers  succeed  in  **  scraping  along  '*  as  tney 
term  it,  without  being  involved  in  debt.  If  their  food 
is  plain,  it  is  nevertheless  health  and  strength  giving, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  few  cottages 
in  which  the  old  habit  of  living  almost  entirely  on 
porridge  and  potatoes  still  prevails. 

63.  Between  1860  and  1880  labourers*  wages  greatly 
increased.  Since  1880  the  increase  has  not  been  so 
remarkable.  It  was  proved  by  extracts  from  employers* 
labour  books  that,  between  1850  and  1893,  the  money 
wage  paid  to  farm  servants  had  increased  65  per  cent., 
payments  in  kind  remaining  practically  the  same ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers,  while  admitting  the 
great  rise  in  money,  contended  that  no  allowance  had 
been  made  for  the  loss  of  the  cow,  which  formerly  every 
married  man  had. 

With  respect  to  the  alteration  among  farm  cottages, 
the  hovels  of  olden  times  were  described  as  **  beastly," 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  they  were  prototypes  of 
the  dwellings  classed  C  in  this  Report,  the  adjective  was 
none  too  strong.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  in  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  position 
of  the  labouring  man  in  I06O  and  1893,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  house  is  at  least  double  now  to  what  it  was 
then.  This  makes  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking, 
and  overlooks  the  not  improbable  objection  which  the 
labourer  might  make  to  our  placing  a  large  increase 
upon  the  value  of  house  accommodation  as  part  of  his 
wages  and  earnings. 

64.  The  position  of  the  unmarried  farm  servant  is,  I 
think,  very  favourable,  especially  such  as  occupy  bothies 
and  are  fed  in  the  farm  kitchen.  To  men  receiving 
from  201.  to  26  i.,  plus  board  and  lodging  free,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  saving  from  121.  to  ISl.  a  year, 
and  I  am  aware  that  those  who  try  can  do  so.  ]Nor  is 
the  purely  bothy  man  prevented  from  saving,  for,  after 
paying  for  his  food,  calculated  to  cost  48.  6d.  per  week 
(exclusive  of  meal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  which  he  receives 
from  his  employer),  equal  to  111.  148.  a  year,  he  has  a 
balance  in  hand  of  from  SI.  6«.  to  14  i.  6».  The  evidence 
of  a  superior  bothy  lodger,  aged  36,  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  I  get  meal  and  milk  and  coals  supplied.  Over  and 
"  above  my  food  costs  me  61.  a  year.  Clothes,  boots, 
*•  and  washing,  &c.,  will  cost  61.  more.  If  I  had 
"  nobody  depending  on  me,  I  could  save  more  than  half 
"  my  wages,  but  I  keep  my  mother.  All  my  savings 
"  are  in  the  savings  oank.  I  have  over  2001,  there 
"  already."  The  same  witness  says :  "  Men  could  save 
"  money  if  they  wanted  and  tried,  but  the  most  of  them 
"  like  to  spend  it." 

65.  I  fancy  that  many  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to 
save  a  little,  if  possible,  and  by  "  half  starving  them- 
selves "  and  living  on  the  plainest  and  cheapest  diet, 
labourers  succeeded  in  laying  past  money.  Now  it  is 
the  fashion  to  live  up  to  income,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
labourers  do  so,  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  changes  and 
chances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

66.  "  Flittings  "  are  frequent  among  the  farm  servants 
in  this  locality.  Some  parties  delight  in  change,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  satiated  by 
annua]  flittings.  As  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  these 
periodical  sh&tings  are  foolish  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  objectless. 

67.  The  general  condition  of  hired  farm  servants  is 
decidedly  better  than  that  of  ordinary  day  labourers ; 
their  wages  are  assured  to  them  all  the  year  round,  and 
even  in  times  of  sickness.  The  introduction  of  farm 
machines  and  the  improvement  in  such  tools  as  dung 
"  graips,"  hay  rakes,  and  forks,  turnip  hoes,  &c.,  has  ren- 
dered every  day  labour  lighter  and  easier  than  it  once  was  ; 
and  although  it  is  usualror  most  labourers  to  be  in  the 
steading  or  stables  in  winter  long  before  outdoor  work 
can  be  accomplished,  the  jobs  to  which  they  are  put 
pending  daylight  are  very  easy.  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  threshing  machine  the  early  hours  of  a  winter's 
morning  were  spent  in  threshing  with  the  flail ;  subse- 
quently, where  water  or  horse  power  was  employed, 
two  hours  of  threshing  were  taten  between  6  ana  8 ; 
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but,  unless  on  a  very  few  farms,  this  custom  has  dis- 
appeared, and  threshing  is  a  matter  to  which  either  one 
or  two  entire  yokings  is  devoted. 

68.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Tegular  farm  servant  with  those  of 
the  crofter,  and  I  must  say  the  results  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  labourer.  In  good  times,  when  agricul- 
tural produce  brings  remunerative  prices,  or  in  good 
seasons,  when  stock  and  crop  thrive,  the  crofter  may 
be  fairly  recompensed  for  his  toil;  but  in  times  of 
depression  I  am  af^id  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  assertion  of  many  well-informed  persons  in  these 
parts  that  "  a  crofb  is  not  worth  having. 

69.  I  think  the  farm  servants  between  Inverness  and 
Dingwall  are  a  deserving  body  of  men.  'niey  are 
quiet,  industrious,  and  in  the  main  contented.  By  both 
their  employers  and  their  clergymen  they  are  highly 
spoken  of.  Any  bom  idlers  or  ne'er-do-weels  find  their 
way  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  where,  doubtless, 
they  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

70*  Many  gentlemen  bore  testimony  to  the  absence 
of  drunkenness  among  farm  servants;  indeed,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
respect  of  late.  Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to 
better  education  or  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
themselves  one  can  hardly  say ;  it  is,  however,  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  state  that  it  is  so.  Immorality  has  rather 
decreased  of  late,  and  the  custom  of  marriage  among 
those  who  have  erred  has  become  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be.  I  think  young  women  are  more  careful  of 
themselves  than  formerly  ;  they  look  ahead  to  domestic 
service  and  town  employment,  whereas  20  or  30  years 
ago  there  were  not  so  many  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, hence  not  so  strong  inducements  for  propriety  in 
unmarried  life. 

In  Mr.  Butherford's  Eeport  from  Easter  Boss  and 
the  Black  Isle,  I  find  many  observations  which  would 
apply  with  equal'truth  and  force  to  the  district  to  which 

I  now  refer. 

f 

71.  With  regard  to  legislative  action,  I  do  not  think 
either  employer  or  employed  desires  or  would  favour 
direct  interference,  but  I  am  convinced  that  both  would 
heartily  welcome  any  system  by  which  conciliation 
might  be  promoted  and  disputes  arranged  aud  settled  in  a 
friendly  manner.* 


Aeable  Lakd  is  Nobth  Uist. 

72.  The  Western  Island  or  Western  Hebrides  belong  DmeripiiQo 
conjointly  to  Inverness  and  Boss  shires  in  the  under-   of  the 
stated  manner : —  locality. 

To  Inverness :  The  parishes  of  Stomoway,  Barvas, 

Uig,  and  Lochs,  in  Lewis. 
To  Boss :  The  parish  of  Harris,  which  is  the  southe'm 

portion  of  Lewis.    The  Islands  of  North  Uist,  South 

uist,  Barra,  and  Benbecula. 

The  general  character  of  the  Western  Hebrides  is 
wild  and  rugged.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
mountain  and  moss,  but  in  North  Uist  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  green  pastoral  land  interspersed 
with  patches  of  arable.  Along  the  western  coast  line, 
and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  peninsula  of  Vallay, 
mixed  farming  is  practised  and  a  rair  amount  of  agri- 
cultural employment  presented  to  the  people.  North 
Uist  was  not  personally  visited,  but  the  information 
obtained  from  the  tenant  of  an  island  farm  will,  I  hope, 
be  received  as  useful  and  interesting. 
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73.  The  Yallf^  farm  measures  1,525  acres. 
It  includes  1,050  acres  never  tilled. 

„  475      „    arable. 

Twelve  working  horses  are  regularly  employed.  200 
cattle  and  800  sheep  are  kept. 

The  labourers  consist  of  1  manager,  2  grieves,  6 
ploughmen,  5  cattlemen,  1  shepherd,  1  shepherd's 
assistant,  1  orra  man  in  charge  of  cattle  during  sum- 
mer, 6  labourers  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  and  5 
women  workers  who  are  employed  for  five  months 
during  the  year. 

74.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labour,  but  in   Sappirc/ 
their  natural  untrained  state  the  natives  of  North-XJist   1**»<»'- 
are  inferior  and  unsatisfactory  servants.    They,  how- 
ever, soon  learn  their  business  and  become  useful  and 
reliable  in  agricultural  service. 

75.  The  demand  for  farm  servants  is  not  equal  to  the 
supply,  consequently  there  is  a  steady  migration  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland.  The  labourers  are  taken 
from  the  crofter  class,  and  it  is  stated  that  at  first 
and  until  they  have  shaken  off  crofter  lethargy  and 
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76.  Employment  on  this  farm  is  regular  and  con- 
tinnons  to  men,  bnt  intermittent  to  women.  During 
summer  months  they  are  pretty  regularly  employed, 
but  during  winter  and  until  seed  time  in  spring,  out- 
work is  done  by  men.  In  busy  times,  such  as  harvest, 
extra  hands  are  required,  and  of  them  there  is  an 
abimdant  supply. 

77.  All  regular  servants  are  engaged  by  the  half  year. 
Sixweeks'  notice  on  the  master's  side  is  required.  The 
servants  are  en^ged  in  the  district  and  are  all  natives. 
There  is  no  hirmg  market  in  the  island. 

78.  Payments  are  half  yearly.  Advances  are  given 
when  required.  A  fairly  thrifty  man  with  large  family 
lifts  about  21,  10«.  in  the  six  months,  receiving  the 
balance  at  date  of  settling  up.  Payments  in  kind  are 
believed  to  be  liked  by  the  'labourers  and  no  proposals 
to  alter  existing  custom  have  been  made. 

79.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  7  to  7  in  summer 
with  two  hours  at  mid-day.  And  from  daylight  to 
dark  on  the  land  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Two 
ploughmen  out  of  six  attend  stables  at  5  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 
in  winter,  thereby  reducing  the  hours  of  attendance  to 
the  lowest  possible  limits  consistent  with  the  master's 
interest. 

All  journeys  to  and  from  work  are  performed  half  in 
master's  time  and  half  in  servant's.  In  winter  the 
ploughmen  are  not  asked  to  do  any  work  other  than  is 
directly  connected  with  their  position  as  horsemen. 

There  is  no  overtime  pay  and  almost  no  overtime 
work. 

80*  Four  understood  holidays  are  customary,  and,  as 
elsewhere,  days  at  odd  times  are  granted.  The  average 
number  of  holidays  is  stated  to  be  eight  in  the  year. 
Pay  is  not  suspended  although  no  work  be  done. 
Servants  off  work  through  sickness  draw  pay  for  at 
least  four  weeks. 

81.  Doctors'  fees  for  attendance  upon  farm  servants 
are  paid  by  the  employer.  It  is  a  case  of  contract 
between  the  doctor  and  the  proprietor  who  charges  the 
amount  against  the  occupying  tenant. 

INo  piece-work  is  done. 

82.  The  system  and  amount  of  payment  to  various 
grades  of  agricultural  labourers  for  the  year  now 
runuing  are  described  and  estimated  as  follows : — 

Begular  ploughmen,  married  and  resident : — 


Money  per  annum     ... 

Free  house  and  garden  (as  per  valu- 
ation) 

Keep  of  cow,  which  is  treated  both 
in  summer  and  winter  precisely 
the  same  as  the  employer's.  Cross 
between  Shorthorn  and  Highland 

Keep  of  a  calf  for  one  year,  house 
fed  during  winter  by  employer    - 

6i  bolls  (^  stones)  oatmeal  at 
17«.  6d.       -  -  -  . 

Potato  land  for  7  cwts.  seed,  cal- 
culated to  produce  2}  tons 

One  day  allowed  for  peat  carting    - 

Cartage  of  peat : 
85  cart  loads  at  2«. 


Orieve*8  wages  and  earnings,  add    - 

brieve's    - 
Manager*8  do.  do.  add  201. 

Shepherd  (no  pack  flock) : 
Same  as  grieve,  482.  I60.  Zd. 

Unmarried  ploughmen : 
Money        -  -  •  - 

Board  and  lodging  on  farm  kitchen 
system  valued  at  Ss.  per  week  - 
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Standard   wage   for    labourers,  2«.  6d,  per  day;   in 
harvest  2«.  6<i.,  and  food  worth  il. 

Women. — Ordinary  wage  Sd,  per  day  and  food  valued 
at  Sd.  per  day  equals  Is.  4d. 

No  change  at  harvest. 


83.  The  cottages  are  stated  to  be  of  very  mixed 
character.  Some  recently  built  being  good,  but  rather 
too  small,  while  the  older  type  of  thatched  dwellings 
are  bad.  Outhouses  such  as  privies  are  seldom  seen, 
but  no  complaints  have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

84.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
are  stated  to  be  good. 

Those  labourers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
I'egular  employment  are  believed  to  be  comfortable  and 
in  good  circumstances. 

Not  so  such  as  are  only  employed  at  odd  times. 
Within  the  last  seven  years  money  wages  to  regular 
employees  have  increased  31.,  payments  in  kind  mean- 
time suflering  no  diminution.  There  are  numerous 
opportunities  for  well  educated  lads  and  tidy  girls 
ODtaining  good  situations  on  the  mainland,  and  these 
are  taken  full  advantage  of.  Emigration  to  foreign 
countries  has  taken  away  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
this  appears  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  crofter  population 
and  is  accordingly  outside  the  sphere  of  my  inquiry. 


FOBSSTERS  AND  WoODMEN. 

85.  The    term    "forester"    is  generally  applied  to   Explanation 
persons  skilled  in  the  management  and  treatment  of   ®^  terms, 
trees    and    woods,    while    "woodmen**    are    merely 
labourers  who  work   in    woods    or  are  employed   as 
assistants  at  the  saw  mill  or  estate  fencing. 

86.  A  forester  in  these  parts  is  a  regularly  employed    Duties  of 
yearly  servant,  occupies  an  estate  cottage  frequently  J^^JJ^. 
free  of  rent,  has  a  garden,  "perhaps  a  cow*s  grass,  gets    men. 

an  allowance  of  coals,  has  liberty  to  keep  a  pig  and 
poultry,  and  is  paid  quarterly  or  half  yearly. 

A  woodman  on  the  contrary  is  generally  speaking  a 
day  labourer,  in  no  way  bound  by  engagement  or 
agreement  and  who  draws  his  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  or  month.  On  most  of  the  heavily  timbered 
estates  in  this  district  the  woodmen  appear  to  be  the 
sons  of  crofters.  When  the  scene  of  Inbour  is  within 
reasonable  distance  of  home,  the  woodmen  live  at 
home,  going  back  and  forward  before  and  after  work. 
When  employed  in  remote  places  too  far  to  allow  of 
walking  back  and  forward  every  day,  they  either  lodge 
in  temporary  bothies  scattered  over  the  estates,  feeding 
themselves  as  bothy  labourers  on  farms  do,  or  they 
board  with  crofters  or  farm  servants  near  at  hand. 
Woodmen  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  work  at  slack 
times  or  in  bad  weather,  but  the  evidence  received  is  to 
the  efi'ect  that  on  large  estates,  where  timber  farming 
is  a  business  attended  with  considerable  profit,  there 
are  few  lost  days  to  any  of  the  employees.  Even  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  occupation  is  found  at  the  saw  mills, 
most  of  which  are  situated  by  the  river  sides  and 
driven  by  water  power.  Woodmen  are  also  employed 
in  the  erection  or  palings  and  wire  fences,  so  many  of 
which  are  required  on  pastoral  and  Highland  properties. 
In  the  shooting  season  many  of  them  take  temporary 
service  as  ghillies,  for  which  they  receive  from  Ss.  a 
day  with  dinner  and  an  occasional  ^lass  of  whiskey,  to 
4«.  without  food.  Those  who  provide  a  pony  receive 
from  15».  to  18«.  per  week  extra  for  the  pony. 

87.  There  appears  to  be  a  fair  supply  of  foresters.  Supply. 
They  are  well  paid  and  as  a  general  rule  occupy  really 
first-class  and  very  pretty  cottages.  Their  position  is  a 
superior  one,  and  like  shepherds,  the  responsibility 
thrown  upon  them  has  the  effect  not  only  of  fully 
developing  their  powers  of  thought,  calculation  and 
energetic  action,  but  of  rendering  them  contented  and 
averse  to  change. 

The  supply  of  woodmen  on  the  contrary  is  stated  to 
be  poor.  The  head  forester  and  general  manager  of 
woods  on  a  very  large  estate  tells  me  that  he  has  great 
difficulty  now  in  procuring  the  full  complement  of 
woodmen  required  at  ordinary  times,  and  when  extra 
work  presents  itself  he  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  He  quoted  the  case  of  a  heavy  flood  this 
year  which  swept  away  many  portions  of  the  river 
embankments  and  made  it  necessary  that  all  available 
hands  should  be  brought  from  the  woods,  and  extra 
men  got  to  immediately  repair  the  breaches.  No  extra 
men  could  be  found  until  the  disbanding  of  the 
Inverness  militia  when  a  squad  numbering  between  30 
and  40  were  engaged.  The  same  witness  states  that 
**  amongst  the  younger  lads  and  young  men  there  is 
"  now  a  marked  indisposition  for  country  life.  They 
"  drift  into  towns.  Many  go  into  the  police  or  enlisjj 
"  in  the  Army.    A  lot  go  south  to  one  I'ob  or  another. 
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88.  Mr.  Brand,  the  well-known  Scottish  Railway 
contractor,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  hira  at  Beauly, 
informed  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  his  navvies  and 
expert  tunnel  men  were  natives  of  this  part  of 
Scotland. 

He  made  special  mention  of  the  islands  of  Skye  and 
liowes  as  furnishing  many  first-class  men,  and  gave 
individual  instances  of  crofting  villages  situated  in  the 
district  of  my  inquiry  from  which  men  had  come  to 
him.  Mr.  Brand  added  that  although  the  earnings  of 
railway  labourers  wore  considerably  in  advance  of  those 
obtainable  at  home,  the  temptations  to  spend  more 
were  proportionately  numerous,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  many  a  man  "  lost  his  head  and  rioted,  because 
"  of  the  suddenness,  of  the  change.'* 

89.  With  respect  to  the  eflSciency  of  foresters  and 
woodmen,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  labour  nor  perceptibly  in  the  quantity  per- 
formed, but  among  the  woodmen  there  is  less 
disposition  to  meet  their  employers  at  times  of  unusual 
stress  of  work. 

90.  The  wages  and  earnings  of  foresters  show  a  wide 
range  of  difference,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  duties  with 
which  they  are  charged,  are  fully  recognised  and 
recompensed.  A  thoroughly  skilled  forester  in  the 
prime  of  life  will  earn  from  198.  to  22«.  per  week  in 
cash,  to  which  may  be  added  the  value  of  a  free  house 
and  garden,  a  cow's  keep,  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
coals  and  cartage,  two  loads  of  sticks,  and  liberty  to 
keep  pigs  and  poultry.  Others,  again,  pay  rent  for 
their  houses  and  find  themselves  iii  everything,  but 
they  receive  larger  money  wages. 

Foresters*  wages  and  earnings  may  be  described  as 
ranging  from  55Z.  to  701.  a  year,  equal  to  21a.  2d.  to 
S6s.  lid,  per  week  for  the  better-class  men,  and  from 
45/.  to  66^,  equal  to  17s.  4d.  to  21«.  2d.  per  week,  for 
less  experienced  and  old  servants. 

Woodmen  employed  steadily  all  the  year  round  at  15«. 
to  20s.  per  week  earn  from  391.  to  b2l.  in  the  year.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  when  employed  away 
from  home  an  out  allowance  or  board  money  of  Is.  per 
day  is  given.  This  probably  amounts  to  between  60s. 
and  60s,  in  the  12  months. 

91.  Tlie  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  conduct  of  this 
inquiry  was  so  brief,  and  the  district  for  survey  so 
wide,  that  I  was  precluded  from  visiting  foresters'  and 
woodmen's  cottages  to  the  extent  that  I  should  have 
liked,  but  I  saw  several  specimens  of  foresters'  cottages, 
and  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Dewar,  Lord  Lovat's  head 
foresfer,  visited  a  few  crofters*  residences.  The 
foresters'  houses  were  excellent  in  all  respects,  and  well 
supplied  with  the  necessities  of  modem  comfort.  The 
croft  houses  were  thatch  roofed,  low  in  the  ceilings, 
badly  ventilated,  and  not  well  lit,  but  the  inmates  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them. 

92.  Among  woodmen  the  length  of  hours  of  work 
(10  hours  in  summer,  and  from  daylight  to  dark  in 
winter)  is  complained  of. 

93.  Otherwise  I  believe  the  relations  between  them 
and  their  employers  are  extremely  good.  The  position 
of  a  woodman  is  very  different  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
farm  servant,  for  the  latter  sees  his  employer  probably 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  is  brought  into  constant 
contact  with  him,  whereas  the  latter  may  not  see  his 
master  more  than  once  in  the  12  months,  and  that  afar 
off. 

94.  The  general  condition  of  foresters  I  should 
describe  as  very  good.  They  have  all  the  advantages 
and  little  or  none  of  the  hardships  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  They  draw  good  wages,  have  clean  and 
interesting  work,  are  seldom  asked  to  endure  harsh 
weather  without  being  in  or  near  shelter,  are  com- 
fortably housed,  and  in  many  respects  are  very  much 
their  own  masters. 

95.  Thirty  years  ago  woodmen  were  paid  Is.  3r7.  to 
Is.  6d.  \ier  day,  and  when  they  supplied  a  horse  the 
f  gure  wiis  4s.  3d.  to  48.  6d.  Now  28.  6d.  per  day  for 
the  men  and  5«.  6d.  to  6s.  for  man  and  horse  is  the 
lowest  figure  paid,  and  still  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
pre  "restless  and  discontented."  The  same  causes 
which  militate  against  the  quietude  and  peace  of  mind 
of  f;ho  farm  servant  operate  in  the  case  of  woodmen. 
There  is  a  longing  for  change  and  excitement,  for 
shorter  hours  and  more  holidays,  a  growing  dislike  to 
country  life,  and  a  desire  for  company  and  society. 


Gahbksbpbbs. 

96.  From  the  time  that  sheep  farms  began  to  give 
place  to  deer  forests  and  sporting  moors,  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  and 
demand  for  gamekeepers.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
pastoral  district  between  the  hills  skirting  the  arable 
portion  already  disposed  of  and  the  western  coast, 
game  and  gamekeepers  are  found,  but  in  such  localities 
as  are  of  an  entirely  sporting  character  the  number  of 
keepers  is  largely  in  excess  of  those  where  sheep  and 
cattle  still  roam  the  hills  and  glens. 

97.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  append  any  area  to  one 
gamekeeper,  but  from  the  evidence  of  a  head  keeper  of 
experience,  I  should  think  that  on  purely  sporting  land 
one  man  will  go  to  every  5,000  or  6,000  acres,  while  on 
sheep  farms  the  quantity  will  be  from  7,000  to 
10,000. 

98.  Gamekeepers  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Th^ 
head  keeper,  who  is  in  charge,  and  directs  the  move- 
ments of  his  subordinates  at  ordinary  times,  while  car- 
rying out  (himself  and  others)  the  ordera  and  wishes  of 
hi8  master  during  the  shooting  season;  during  three 
quarters  of  the  year  he  is  an  overseer  and  manager ; 
and  the  under  or  ordvnury  keeper. 

Although  it  is  well  that  a  gamekeeper  should  be  able 
to  handle  a  gun  with  fair  dexterity,  his  chief  duty  is  not 
to  kill  game  but  to  conserve  it  and  destroy  vermin.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  which  prey  up)on  and  destroy  game.  He  should 
know  their  haunts  and  modes  of  attack,  and  in  his  method 
of  warfare  be  untiring,  persevering,  and  wary.  In  the 
Highlands,  the  chief  marauders  are  foxes,  weasek, 
stoats,  eagles,  hawks,  ravens,  and  hoody  or  grey 
crows. 

His  daily  work  can  only  be  defined  in  general  terms. 
He  walks  the  hills  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
poachers  or  trespassers ;  watches  and  inspects  the  deer, 
and  keeps  down  vermin  of  every  sort.  Sometimes  he 
trains  pointers,  setters,  or  retrievers  for  his  master's 
use,  meanwhile  carefully  observing  the  places  fre- 
quented by  game,  and  so  familiarising  himself  with  t^ 
numbers  of  his  covies  and  their  direction  of  flight,  that 
he  can  guide  and  instruct  the  shooters  later  on. 

Such  work  is  light  and  easy,  and  so  closely  inter- 
mingled with  excitement  and  sport  that  it  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  ceaseless  humdrum  of  farm 
service. 

But  to  be  a  satisfactory  tervant,  and  in  all  respects 
acceptable  to  his  employer,  a  gamekeeper  must  be  smart 
in  manner,  polite  in  address,  tidy  in  dress,  and  punctual 
in  habit.  Moreover,  he  must  be  strong  and  enduring 
to  carry  the  bag  up  the  steep  hill-sides  and  over  rough 
mosses. 

Gamekeepers  are  sometimes  married,  and  sometimes 
single.  On  deer  forests  half  or  even  two-thirds  are 
married  and  in  occupation  of  cottages.  The  single  men 
either  board  with  the  married  men,  or  with  shepherds, 
or  occupy  bothies,  which  generally  are  the  former 
habitations  of  shepherds. 

99.  With  the  exception  of  head  keepers,  who  are  fre- 
quently engaged  by  written  documents,  gamekeepers 
are  usually  hired  in  the  same  manner  as  farm  servants, 
viz.,  by  word  of  mouth.  When  obtained  through  ad- 
vertisement, the  terms  are  stated  in  writing,  but 
wherever  hiring  can  be  accomplished  by  personal  inter- 
view, it  is  not  customary  to  give  or  receive  any  formal 
proof  of  engagement. 

Yearly  engagements  are  general  for  all  classes  of 
keepers,  but  on  some  estates  young  men  are  on  six 
months'  hirings.  Changes  are  not  frequent,  but  some- 
times a  man  will  be  taken  from  one  portion  of  the 
estate,  and  put  in  charge  of  another. 

On  many  deer  forests  both  father  and  son  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity. 

100.  Wages  are  paid  eittier  (|uartcrly  or  half-yearly. 
Married  men  have  some  perquisites  in  addition  to  their 
money  wage,  but  single  men  are  generally  on  money 
wage  altogether. 

It  is  usual  to  give  to  keepers  extra  pay  for  certain 
descriptions  of  vermin  killed.  For  instance,  one  gentle- 
man gives  Is.  a  head  for  all  *' hoodie  crows,"  and  on 
estates  near  the  fishing  villages  these  birds  are  stated 
to  be  numerous.  An  important  element  in  the  keeper's 
income  is  the  gratuities  given  by  the  sportsmen.  These 
vary  according  to  the  sport  obtained,  and  the  resources 
and  liberality  of  the  giver.  Moreover  the  bead  keeper 
is  stated  to  come  in  for  the  lion's  share.  But  it  is  not 
contradicted  even  by  under  keepers  that  they  are 
generally  **  well  treated  "  by  the  sportsmen. 
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An  average  annual  wage  for  an  ordinary  helper  is  as 
follows ; — 


Casli  18«.  per  week    -  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden  say  - 

Grass  of  a  cow,   wilh  rough  hay 
or  liberty  to  cut  hay  for  winter,  say 


£     8.    d. 

46  16    0 

4    0    0 

7    0    0 

£57160 

A  $vngle  ma/h  gets  from  16».  to  20ff.  per  weelc 
A  head  keeper  estimates  his  annual  earnings  at — 


Cash  per  niqnth  41.  7». 

"Free  house  and  garden 

Cow's  keep 

Coals,  6  tons,  and  cartage  at  IZ. 


£      8. 

d. 

62    4 

0 

5    0 

0 

7  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

£70  14    0 


If  to  these  figures  be  added  the  .ami>unt  earned  by 
destruction  of  vermin  at  a  recognised  capitation  award, 
and  the  gratuities  given  by    sportsmen,   the    annual 
income  of  a  gamekeeper  will  be  admitted  to  be  good, 
riendly  101.  These  servants  are  on  most  friendly  terms  with 

Oations.        their  employers.     Their  hours  are  easy.    Their  work  is 
pleasant.     Their  moments  of  relaxation  are  numerous. 

hai*cter  102.  But  in  many  cases   their    dwelling-houses  are 

r  keepers'      isolated  and,  for  purposes  of  education,  inconvenient, 
o*^*®*-  and  far  distant  from  school. 

Wherever  the  keeper's  house  is  near  the  shooting 
lodge  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  recently  built  and  in 
many  cases  ornate  in  design,  commodious  and  convenient 
in  internal  arrangement.  But  when  situated  up  among 
the  Mils,  it  is  often  inferior,  having  a  thatch  roof  and 
most  of  the  defects  which  characterise  the  common 
old-fashioned  crofter's  shanty.  A  gradual  (I  may  say  on 
some  estates,  rapid),  improvement  is  tating  place  in 
keepers'  hounes  and  as  every  year  sees  fresh  supplies  of 
rich  men  going  north  and  buying  or  renting  Highland 
estates,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  comfort  of 
the  gamekeeper  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

3eneml  ^^^-  ^^^  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  gamekeepera  in 

K>iiditioii.  this  district  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  in  good  cir- 
cumstauces,  and  in  thorough  contentment  with  their 
surroundings.  As  a  class  they  are  well  and  suitably 
dressed  in  strong  tweeds,  knickerbockers,  and  spats. 
They  live  well,  and,  I  believe,  save  money.  The 
parents,  recognising  the  value  of  a  good  education,  are 
careful  in  securing  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  told  of  many 
a  keeper's  son  in  a  good  situation  in  Glasgow  or  some 
large  southern  city. 

Prom  both  clergymen,  resident  gentry  and  farmers, 
the  character  of  **  sober,  steady  men  "was  given  to 
gamekeepers,  and  I  think  few  will  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  the  estimate. 

The  Pukely  Pastoral  Division. 

As  con-  104.  Much  that    has    already    been    written     with 

trast«d  with  reference  to  shepherds  in  the  Breadalbane  distiict  of 
J^Jjf*^'  Perthshire  might  with  equal  truth  be  written  of  the 
Highland  herd  of  North  Inverness  and  South  Boss. 
Their  duties  are  almost  similar,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
them  is  only  varied  by  the  fact  that  in  Breadalbane  the 
mountains  are  far  more  abrupt,  and  the  valley  land 
smaller  in  area,  than  is  the  case  in  the  district  to  which 
your  attention  is  now  directed. 

It  must  be  observed  that  my  visit  to  Breadalbane 
having  taken  place  in  early  spring,  when  as  yet  the 
mountain  tops  and  sides  were  shrouded  with  snow  and 
the  low  Istfids  not  yet  green  with  full  verdure  of  the 
Bummer's  growth,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  grazing  of  the  two  districts 
may  be  imperfect  and  at  fault.  I  surveyed  North  Inver- 
ness and  South  Eoss  in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
everything  looked  and  was  at  its  besf.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  the  suitability  of  this  more  northerly 
district  to  Cheviots,  whereas  Breadalbane  is  altogether 
occupied  by  Blackfaces,  is  uncontradictable  testimony  to 
the  superiority  of  the  pasturage  here  met. 

Although  the  Cheviots  which  I  saw  in  my  long  drives 
across  this  part  of  Scotland,  were  in  size,  symmetry  and 
quality  inferior  to  the  sheep  on  the  Border  hills,  still 
tney  were  good  harder  beasts  and  showed  every  sign  of 
careful  breeding  and  judicious  drafting. 

Unlike  Breadalbane,  I  saw  very  few  hills  that  might 
not  be  grazed  almost  to  the  top,  and  very  little  surface 
that  might  not  be  ascended  with  comparative  ease  by 
the  shepherd.    It  was  therefore  »  matter  of  no  small 


surprise  to  find  that  the  himels,  or  flockA,<»il£d^  one       B.—IV. 

man's  pare  were  depidedly  smaller  here  than  in  Breadal-    '^^^I^JI* 

bane,  .The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  tliat  Cheviots         — 

being  more  valuable  and  less  hardy  than  .  Blackfaces, 

there  is  as  much  labour  connected  with  four,  ofc  Ahem  as 

there  is  with  six  of  the  other  breed.     I  do  not  think 

sheep  are  "dogged"   bo  much  in  South   Boss  as  in 

BresMialbane,  and  I  fancy  they  are  closer  seen  to  all  the 

year  round.    In  winter  they  require  more  foddering  and 

cannot  fend  for  themselves  to  sudh  an  extent  as  the 

wilder  honied  breed. 

Where  Blackfaces  take  the  pla<^e  of  Cheviots  the 
grazing'is  second  class  and  a  larger  acreage  is  required 
£6r  one  ewe,  consequently  the  herd  has  more  ground  to 
walk,  w  A  hirsel  of  600  Cheviot  ewes  on  good  pasture 
may  therefore  entttil  no  more  phvsical  labour  than  a 
hirsel  of  600  Blackfaces  on  a  poor  hill. 

106.  The  work,  of  a  shepherd  varies  in  (a)  nature,   Theehep- 
(h)  quantity,  and  (c)  severity  with  the  time  of  year,  and    ^^^^'^  ^^^' 
character  of  the  weather. 

(a.)  The  Nature  of  hi8  IForfc.— He  is  responsible  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  his  hirgel.  He  examines 
them  daily  and  performs  such  services  as  are 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  These  may  be  dressing 
when  fly-straok,  cleaning  or  *^  cbg^ng  "  as  it  is 
called,  when  a£Eected  withinteatiual  disdrder,  sepa- 
ration of  unhealthy  from  healthy,  paring  and 
curing  diseased  feet,  general  veterinary  attention 
to  sick  or  ailing  animals.  In  autumn  he  follows 
the  movements  of  the  rams,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  full  crop  of  lambs  or  avoiding  disappointment 
from  barren  sires.  In  winter  and  spring  he  sees  to 
the  safety  of  the  inlamb  ewes,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
enow  storm  he  provides  them  with  hay  or  drives 
them  to  sheltered  places  out  of  danger  from  snow 
wreaths  or  avalancnes. 

In  late  spring  his  presence  is  required  on  the  hill,  or 
in  the  lambing  paddock,  to  assist  in  cases  of  severe 
parturition,  or  to  prevent  desertion  of  lambs  by 
their  mothers. 

No  regular  rule  is  laid  down  for  a  shepherd's  work, 
nor  can  be.  He  is  in  charge  of  animals  who  look  for  their 
own  food,  and  in  so  doing  are  liable  to  go  astray,  or 
turn  ill,  or  meet  with  acoident,  and  the  shepherd  has  to 
think  over  all  these  possibilities,  either  protecting 
asainst  them,  or  doing  what  he  can  to  mend  matters 
when  things  do  go  wrong. 

The  counting  of  the  shepherd's  flock  is  done  twice  a 
year,  either  at  lamb-marking  or  clipping,  and  at  spean- 
ing  times.  Hill  sheep  are  generally  clipped  or  shorn 
about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  Lamb- 
marking  takes  place  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  Speaninf^  or  weaning  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September.  Dippings  are  performed  in  summer  or 
autumn.  On  some  farms  one  dipping  is  considered 
sufficient,  while  occasionally  dipping  in  autumn  is 
superseded  by  **  smearing"  with  a  mixture  of  butter, 
turpentine,  archangel  tar,  and  sufficient  milk  to  make 
the  salve  work  freely.  Of  late  years  smearing  has 
become  unpopular  owing  to  the  irremediable  stain 
thereby  imparted  to  the  wool. 

In  early,  spring,  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
shepherds  generally  do  some  muir  burning,  the  object 
being  to  get  rid  of  coarse  herbage  or  heather,  and  pro- 
duce in  its  stead  sweet  pasture  and  young  heath. 

106.  The  marks  of  identification  among  Highland  Tbenuuks 
flocks  are  the  stock  mark  and  age  mark.  The  stock  ^^  which 
mark  is  generally  a  brand  inflicted  with  a  red-hot  iron 
on  either  side  of  the  head  and  at  different  angles. 
When  the  sheep  of  neighbouring  farms  get  mixed,  as 
frequently  happens,  they  are  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stock  mark.  The  age  mark  is  made  in  the 
ear  or  ears  by  a  machine  called  a  **  lug  marker."  Each 
farmer  has  his  own  marks  for  the  dim^rent  ages. 


Highland 
sheep  are 
known  and 
identified. 


(&.)  The  quantity  of   a  shepherd's  work  has  already 
been  so  far  stated  in  par.  12  of  this  Report. 

In  contrast  with  lowland  shepherds,  either  on  arable 
or  pasture  land,  the  Highlander  has  an  easy  time  of 
it.  In  stormy  weather  at  lambing  or  **  handling  " 
times,  he  no  doubt  has  long  hours  and  little  rest, 
but  at  other  times  his  duties  are  easily  and  quickly 
performed.  I  watched  several  herds  "looking  their 
hill  flocks,  and  found  that  the  operation  consisted 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  herd  walking 
quietly  along  the  hill  foot,  whistling  now  and  again 
on  his  fingers  and  directing  his  collie  away  up  the 
hill  face.  The  exertions  of  the  dog  and  the  effects 
of  the  whistling  brought  the  sheep  tearing  down  to 
the  flat  below,  where  they  were  under  the  glance  of 
the  herd. 
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(<J.)  Th4  ieverUy  of  hie  work  chiefly  coDsists  in  his  fre- 
quently haying  to  stay  np  fornighte  in  succession, 
and  go  long  journeys  looking  for  storm-staid 
sheep;  also  in  constant  attendance  on  the  ewes  at 
lambing  time,  which  lasts  about  four  weeks. 

107.  What  are  known  as  '*  sortings  "  or  '*  handlings," 
are  the  occasions  upon  which  the  various  hirsels  are  in 
turn  driven  to  the  **  fanks  "  or  pens  specially  con- 
structed for  separating  the  flock  into  different  ages, 
classes,  and  qualities.  There  is  usually  one  fank  to 
each  farm,  and  all  dipping,  shearing,  lamb  marking, 
weaning,  drafting,  ana  numbering  is  accomplished 
there.  While  this  work  is  in  process,  the  herds  are 
either  fed  by  the  employer  at  the  farmhouse,  or  upon 
food  supplied  by  him  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
or  two  01  the  herds  residing  near  to  the  fank.  The 
number  of  handling  days  on  which  the  men  are  thus 
fed  varies  according  to  the  size  of  farm  and  number  of 
bands  employed,  some  farmers  engage  extra  men,  in 
which  case  the  work  is  expeditious  ;  others  do  every- 
thing with  their  own  regular  herds.  On  Killilan  farm 
the  number  of  handling  days  was  stated  by  the  head 
shepherd  to  be  34  in  the  year.  At  Balmacarra,  eight 
miles  distant,  five  only  were  so  occupied.  In  Skye, 
from  13  to  18  were  spoken  to  by  the  herds,  while  a 
large  Sutherland  farm,  employing  22  herds,  has  24 
handling  days. 

108.  The  sales  of  Highland  sheep  and  wool  are  often 
conducted  on  a  somewnaC  unusual  system.  Inverness 
is  the  general  market,  and  there  neither  stock  nor 
samples  are  exhibited,  everything  being  sold  by 
character  and  reputation. 

Shepherds  in  this  district  have  not,  therefore,  the 
lon^  wearisome  tramps  which  lowland  herds  are 
subjected  to  when  driving  their  lambs  or  ewes  to 
Lockerbie  or  Hawick  markets. 

109.  The  disease  known  as  "  braxy  "  is  not  so  common 
hero  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  indeed,  gene- 
rally speaking  the  ground  is  fairly  free  from  disease  of 
any  sort. 

The  custom  of  the  herd  getting  any  sheep  that  fall  on 
his  hirsel  obtains  here  as  well  as  in  Breadalbane.  I 
saw  less  braxy  mutton  hanging  in  herds'  cottages  be- 
tween Contin  and  Skye  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lochs  Tay  and  Bannoch,  but  was  told  that  most  of  last 
year's  lot  had  been  eaten,  and  there  was  less  death  in 
spring  1893  than  had  been  for  30  years. 

110.  The  supply  of  shepherds  is  said  to  be  quite 
sufficient.  '*  They  are  a  hereditary  class,  and  a  hirsel 
"  passes  from  father  to  son." 

The  conversion  of  sheep  farms  to  deer  forest  has  not 
seriously  aff'ected  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand.  Many 
formerly  shepherds  have  been  kept  on  to  do  some  other 
class  of  work.  Ploughmen,  farm  labourers,  and  women 
workers,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  required  where  a 
little  land  is  kept  under  cultivation,  are  very  scarce. 

"  Young  men  and  women  leave  the  glens  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers." 

From  small  crofting  villages  a  supply  of  casual 
labour  is  obtainable  at  certain  times,  but  away  from 
crofts  day  labourers  are  most  difficult  to  procure. 
Begular  and  constant  employment  is  not  so  easily 
got  as  formerly,  there  being  a  large  decrease  in  culti- 
vated area. 

111.  From  the  island  of  Skye  there  is  much  peri- 
odical migration  of  females.  Young  women  go  in 
spring  to  the  arable  counties  of  the  mainland  and  re- 
main till  autumn,  when  they  return  for  winter.  A  herd 
stated  that  his  girls  always  brought  back  8/.  or  9i.  a 
piece. 

112.  Ko  change  has  taken  place  in  the  efficiency  of 
shepherds.  They  have  their  work  to  do,  and  they  do  it 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  their  employers. 

Labourers  and  ploughmen  on  the  other  hand  are  said 
to  be  **  unsettled  and  flighty,  and  by  no  means  so  easily 
**  dealt  with  as  they  were  20  years  ago." 

113.  Yearly  engagements  are  general  between  sheep 
farmers  and  their  herds.  The  engagements  are  verbal 
and  generally  arranged  by  personal  interviews  at  con- 
venient places.  Although  on  some  places  wages  are 
paid  only  once  in  the  year,  half-yearly  settlements  are 
the  rule.  Advances  are  given  when  requested,  but  on 
no  farm  that  I  visited  had  advances  been  sought  within 
the  last  three  years.  In  the  matter  of  engagements  no 
difference  of  custom  between  married  and  single  shep- 
herds is  observed. 


AOKICVXr 


Ploughmen  who  are  married  and  occupy  farm  cot- 
tages are  also  yearly  servants  on  half-yearly  payments, 
but  single  men  are  more  frequently  hired  for  six  months    Labo^ 

only.    There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  monthly  servants,         

nor  are  there  any  complaints  lodged  against  the  pre- 
vailing system. 

114.  The  shepherd's  hours  of  work  cannot  be  well  de-   Hoars  of 
fined.    He  should  look  at  his  sheep  before   breakfast,   ^^^^ 
and  he  is  probably  working  at  something  or  other  until 

6  o'clock,  but  his  hours  are  entirely  regulated  by  the 
time  of  year  and  character  of  the  weather. 

Farm  labourers  work  from  6  to  6  or  7  to  7  in  summer 
and  from  daylight  to  dark  in  winter.  Attendance  on 
horses  occupies  from  1}  to  1^  hours  per  day,  while 
journeys  are  performed  half  in  master's  time  and  half 
m  servant's  time.  The  evening  stable  hour  is  generally 
observed  in  winter,  but  when  there  are  two  ploughmen 
only  one  is  asked  to  appear,  -^^ftin,  in  winter,  no  extra 
work  is  demanded,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  ploughman 
enters  the  stable  at  7  a.m.  Take  the  whole  year  round 
and  ploughmen's  hours  are  about  11}  in  summer  and 
9jr  in  winter.  Labourers  10}  in  summer  and  7  to  8  in 
winter. 

The  dinner  interval  of  two  hours  in  summer  is  cur- 
tailed by  journeys  from  and  to  work.  In  winter  it  is 
about  half  an  hour  shorter  than  in  summer. 

115.  Sunday  work  and  hours.    Although  there  is  no  Sunday 
change  in  the  duties  of  a  shepherd  on   Sunday,  the  work. 
statement  of  the  Free  Church  clergyman  at  Loch  Alsh  is 
corroborated  by  both  employer  and  employed.    Except 

at  busy  seasons  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  their  hours 
**  of  work  or  duties  to  prevent  attendance  on  Divine 
**  service."  Neither  are  the  few  ploughmen  or  labourers 
employed  in  these  parts  in  any  way  precluded  from 
atteniung  church.  Half-an-hour  to  clean  out  the 
stables  in  the  morning  and  the  same  again  at  night 
represents  their  Sabbatn  work. 


Wages  ilvj>  Earnings. 

The  presence  of  pack  flocks  in  some  localities  and 
absence  in  others  has  given  rise  to  variations  in  the 
total  value  of  shepherds'  wages  and  earnings  which 
render  both  [comoarison  and  summary  somewhat 
difficult. 

116.  In  the  olden  times  "pack  flocks,"  numbering  pack flocks, 
from  60  to  70  sheep,  exclusive  of  lambs,  were  general,   their  aboli- 
There  was  then  either  no  money  wage  or  a  verv  small  J^ction. 
one.     The  herd  had  a  wretched  cottage,  a  small  croft 
which  he  worked  with  the  aid  of  the  horse  or  pony  he 
kept  and  with  the  spade,  the  keep  of  a  cow  or  two  and 
their  calves  up  to  a  certain  age  ;  he  got  so  much  oat- 
meal ;   he  cut   and  saved   his  peat  on  the  moss  and 
carted  it  with  his  pony ;  and  he  had  his  pack  flock. 

Within  the  last  35  years  pack  flocks  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  either  entirely  abolished  or  greatly  reduced 
in  size. 

Small  packs,  consisting  of  10  to  20  sheep  are  not  un- 
common; tut  I  only  met  with  one  (fi^ec  App.  B.  II. 
No.  1)  where  the  old  number  remained  intact.  I  find 
that  each  locality  has  its  peculiar  custom,  and  although 
I  had  no  evidence  to  show  that  pack  flocks  so  large  as 
that  referred  to  above  prevailed  in  any  locality,  I  did 
observe  that  their  existence  or  non-existence  was  a 
question  of  local  custom.  Where  three  or  four  large 
hill  farmers  combined  among  themselves  to  substitute 
a  money  wage  for  pack  flocks,  the  wide  tracts  of  land 
they  occupied  constituted  a  district  possibly  measuring 
60,000  acres  cleared  of  pack  flocks. 

The  distribution  of  pack  flocks  is  thus  discovered  by 
evidence : — 

In  Strathglass,  "  no  packs  now.  " 
Glen  Cannich,  '*  no  packs  for  a  long  time  back." 
Strathconnan,  **  no  packs  here." 
Achnasheen,  **  all  have  packs  here." 
Killilan,  **  Loch  Alsh,  small  packs  here.*' 
Ballmacarra,  **  small  packs  here." 
Skye  (generally),  '*  most  but  not  all  shepherds  hare 
small  packs." 

I  think  it  will  easily  be  proven  that  for  the  period 
1853  to  1890  a  money  wacre  of  Ibl,  to  even  30i.  a  year 
was  rather  a  downcome  from  what  would  have  been  the 
profits  of  a  pack  flock  of  60  or  70  sheep. 
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117.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  high- 
class  hill  sheep  for  the  last  40  years. 


Ytars. 


1853  to  1868 
1863  to  1878 
1873  to  1883 
1888  to  1890 
1890  to  1803 


J*er  od. 


Average  Averitge 
Prie  f'rire 

of  Top  of  Df  t. 
l^robs.       £we». 


Average  | 

Price 

of  Wool 

per  8t'  ne 

of 

24  lbs.    ! 


Totals. 


Wages  and 
caminra  of 
marri^tt 
shepherds. 


*.    </.         «.    d.         «.    d. 
10 yarn  j    10    6*  !    20    7i    I    38    6^ 


;    10    9A  j    23    OA  1    89    6A 
I    13    OiV       29  10i        30    9A 

I    13    2i        27    0      I    21    7i 


7    6 


16    2 


19    6 


I    £    «.    d. 

3    4    8^ 

3  16    9A 
3  13    8A 
3    1  lOi 
2    2    0 


In  a  pack  flock  nambering  70,  56  would  be  ewes 
bearing  lambs  and  14  ewe  hoggs  to  replace  the  annual 
draft.  From  66  ewes  there  would  be  45  lambs,  30  of 
which  would  be  sold,  and  15  (one  in  excess  of  the 
number  required  to  replace  the  draft  ewes  sold)  kept. 

The  sales  and  prices  realised  between  1858  and  1890 
would,  on  the  average  of  the  prices  in  the  above  table, 
have  been — 


£58  19    8 
Bqual  to  15«.  bd,  per  sheep. 

For  the  three  years  1891,  1892,  1893  the  same  sales 
would  produce— 


£    s. 

d. 

80  lambs  at  lU  6(2.         -    17    5 

0 

14  draft  ewes  and  1  draft 

gimmer  at  265.             -    19  10 

0 

11  stones  wool  at  31«.  4d.    17    4 

8 

£      8. 

d. 

30  lambs  at  79.  6(2.          -    11    5 

0 

14  draft  ewen  and  1  draft 

gimmer  at  16«.  2d,       -     11     7 

6 

11  stones  wool  at  19«.  6d.    10  14 

0 

attached  to  or  beside  their  cottage,  and  there  the 
animals  stand  over  winter.  The  manure  made  is  used 
for  the  potato  land  in  the  croft  or  small  field  near  by. 

119.  "Iiiby"  herds  do  not  always  have  croft  land, 
but  they  get  a  bit  of  potcUo  land  beside  the  master's. 
The  men  supply  the  seed,  plant  the  sets,  clean  the 
drills,  and  hit  the  crop;  the  master  does  the  rest. 
**  Outby  "  herds  are  differently  situated.  Their  potato 
land  is  part  of  the  croft.  It  is  worked  by  the  master  or 
by  the  servant  in  the  roaster's  time.  From  one  to  two 
r(X)ds  are  planted.  When  only  one  cow  is  kept  the 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  may  be  insufficient, 
under  these  circumstances  an  allowance  of  Peruvian 
guano  or  some  suitable  artificial  manure  is  given. 
{See  Appendix  .II.  B.  No.  2.) 

120.  The  quantity  of  oatmeal  given  varies  from  6i 
bolls  (65  stones)  to  7  bolls  (70  stones).  In  some  in- 
stances (see  Appendix  B.  I.,  No.  1)  no  meal  is  given, 
but  these  appear  to  be  very  rare. 

121.  At  "handling  times,"  that  is,  at  clipping,  dip- 
ping, lamb  cutting,  and  marking  and  speaning,  or 
whenever  the  herds  meet  at  the  fanks  for  any  work 
which  prevents  them  getting  home  to  meals,  food,  con- 
sisting of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  is  supplied  by 
the  employer. 

A  substitute  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  allowance  of 
oatmeal  is  not  unusual  The  herd  or  herds  living 
nearest  to  the  fanks  is  or  arc  given  from  6  to  7  bolls 
extra,  and  he  or  they  feed  the  others. 

The  system  is  well  explained  by  a  large  sheep  farmer 
in  Inverness,  who  says  :— 

"The  man  nearest  the  fank  feeds  those  working 
there.  He  gets  as  much  meal  as  necessary  to  do  so, 
say  6  to  7  bolls,  and  I  always  kill  a  sheep  at  big 
handlings  and  send  the  mutton  to  the  fank  house.'' 

This  evidence  worked  out  in  figures  fits  in  with  the 
valuation  of  Is.  per  day  for  food. 

The  gentleman  employs  eight  regular  herds  and  one 
orra  man  for  the  hanalings. 

£    *,    d. 


i3    6    6 

Equal  to  9s,  6d.  each  per  sheep. 

Note. — ^These  figures  are  merely  comparative.  In  above 
table  me  prices  of  top  or  best  lambs  alone  are 
given,  and  out  of  30  not  more  than  19  or  20 
would  go  into  a  top  lot. 

A  fair  commutation  for  a  pack  flock  of  70  would, 
ai  present  prices ^  be  282.  in  money,  this  being  70  sheep 
at  Ss.  The  evidence  given  by  a  shepherd  still  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  pack  flock  (App.  B.  II.,  No.  1)  returns 
the  average  profits  since  1890-91  at  27Z.  Ids.  Sd ,  and 
this  figure  as  the  result  of  absolute  experience,  takes 
account  of  all  death  and  casualty.  The  only  instance  of 
a  money  wage  bearing  close  relationship  to  the  profits 
from  an  old-fashioned  pack  flock  that  I  heard  of,  was 
on  a  large  pastoral  farm,  now  in  the  proprietor's  hands, 
and  there  the  average  wage  was  stated  by  the  head 
shepherd  to  be  28Z.  m  money  and  all  the  perquisites 
given  in  the  district — two  cows  and  one  follower,  food 
at  handlings,  oatmeal,  potato  land,  peat,  and  (cartage, 
braxies,  and  free  house. 

The  returns  from  a  highland  pastoral  farm  have, 
according  to  the  table  and  estimates  given  above,  fallen 
38*2  per  cent,  in  value  since  1890. 

118.  All  ra  irried  shepherds  have  free  houses.  Some 
of  them  are  excellent,  some  middling,  and  some 
execrable. 

All  have  cows.  Two  is  the  general  number,  and  in 
addition  liberty  is  given  to  keep  one  calf  till  it  is  a 
year  old.  When  either  the  cow  is  falling  ofi*  in  its 
milk  or  otherwise  degenerating,  the  shepherd  keeps 
over  a  heifer  calf  till  she  can  go  **  to  profit."  On  poor 
exposed  land  Highland  cows  are  kept,  but  many  have 
shorthorns,  or  shorthorn  crosses  or  Ayr  shires. 

At  Killilan  I  looked  into  the  milk  cans  of  two 
shepherd's  wives,  and  was  astonished  by  the  large 
quantity  of  milk  derived  from  such  rough  looking 
pasturage.  Some  herds  valued  the  keep  of  a  cow  as 
high  as  SI.  or  SI.  10s.  a  year,  but  their  cows  were  of  good 
quality  and  running  on  valley  pasture. 

The  cows  graze  on  the  master's  land.  Winter  food 
consists  generally  of  hay,  either  supplied  by  the  master 
or  grown  on  the  croft  and  saved  by  the  herd  in  his 
employer's  time.  Shepherds  who  live  near  the  farm 
buildings  generally  have  a  stall  in  the  master's  byre, 
and  take  all  the  hay  they  require  from  the  common 
hayshed.      **  Outby ''   herds    have    cow    byres    either 
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J  22.  Peat  is  cut,  dried,  ai|d  stacked  or  stored  for 
fuel.  The  cutting  is  done  by  the  shepherd,  the  various 
operations  of  **  footing,"  "  turning,"  and  **  refooting  " 
by  the  shepherd  and  his  family  or  by  the  wife  and 
children,  the  stacking  with  the  aid  of  a  horse  from  the 
employer  or  purely  by  carriage  in  creels.  Where  carting 
is  done  free  of  charge  the  perquisite  is  of  considerable 
value. 

In  Skye  the  general  custom  seems  to  be  to  stack  the 
peat  on  the  bog  and  carry  it  in  as  required.  I  noticed 
the  same  thing  on  the  mainland  at  times.  All  work 
done  by  the  shepherd  is  in  his  master's  time. 

123.  Braxy  or  fallen  mutton.  The  shepherd  gets  the 
carcases  of  such  sheep  as  fall  on  his  hirsel.  Anything 
fit  for  consumption  his  wife  salts  and  hangs  up. 

No  figure  is  put  upon  liberty  to  keep  pigs  and  poultry, 
nor  upon  gratuities  received  from  shooters  in  my 
estimates. 

124.  Any  broken  wool  found  by  the  herd  on  the  hill  Brook  wool, 
or  hanging  to  bushes  or  rocks  along  the  burns  or  cleuch 

sides,  the  herd  may  collect  and  keep.  On  some  farms 
a  good  deal  is  made  of  this  **  brock  wool."  The  wives 
scour  and  spin  it  on  their  wheels,  afterwards  either 
selling  it  or  getting  it  woven  into  cloth.  Formerly 
hand  looms  were  numerous  in  the  district,  but  now  I 
believe  the  weaving  is  done  about  Paisley  or  Q-lasgow. 

In  the  collection  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  earnings,  everything  of  value  to  the  servant  was 
noted  down  at  what  it  was  stated  to  be  worth  to  him  or 
what  would  have  been  paid  for  it  if  bought  in  the 
market. 

Oatmeal  of  good  quality  can  hardly  be  purchased  ftt 
1$.  9d.  per  itone  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  district,  but 
as  shepherds  were  unable  to  assist  me  towards  the 
actual  value,  I  adhered  to  a  moderate  figure,  17f.  6d. 
per  boll,  equal  to  1$.  9d.  per  stone  all  round. 

125.  By  reference  to  Appendix  B.  I.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  annual  wages  and  earnings  of  a  regular 
resident  experienced  married  shepherd  vary  from 
5U.  2$.  in  the  Island  of  Skye  to  bSl.  lis.  9d.  on  the 
mainland. 
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B.— IV.  A  fair  ayesfbge  will  be  541.  lOt*,  ecjnial  to  olose  upon 
iNYBBNTOs  2lf.  per  week,  and  this  is  if  anything  rather  abcfve 
^^^-f?"^    Breadalbane  figures. 

wtg^f*^'^*  126.  In  Appendix  B.  11.,  there  are  two  curious 
specimens  ofVery  liigh  and  very  low  wa&ces. 
Ko.  1  includes  a  large  pack  flock. 
No*  2  refers  to  an  imerior  shepherd  under  a  not 
over  libend  master.  This  herd  was  formerly  a  coach- 
man and  cannot  be  classed  as  -a  trained  and  expert 
shepherd. 

Proportion  127.  The  percentage  of  perquisites  or  payments  in 
of  kind  to  kind  in  total  earnings  varies  from  51  '1  to  65o.  Where 
toul  earn-      ^^^  large  pack  flock  still  continues  it  rises  to  78;7. 

If  the  information  with  regard  to  a  shepherd's  wages 
and  earnings  in  Sutherland  (App.  B.  III.)  supplied  by 
a  gentleman  who  employs  22  shepherds  on  his  Suther- 
land farms,  be  correct,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  that  county  and  the  district  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  The  30Z.  money  wage  paid  in  Sutherland  is  a 
liberal  substitute  for  a  large  pack  flock.  The  keep  of 
the  horse  requires  an  explanation  which  I  unfortunately 
cannot  supply.  But  even  deducting  it  from  the  account, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  particular  employer  is  paying 
16'8  per  cent,  above  the  average  wage  in  South  Koss 
and  North  Inverness. 

Unmarried  128.  Unmarried  shepherds  either  board  and  lodge  in 
ihepherds.  the  farmhouse,  board  in  the  house  and  live  in  the 
bothy  or  live  with  the  married  shepherds.  They  differ 
in  age  and  experience.  Some  are  middle  aged  men  in 
charge  of  a  hursel,  others  are  young  men  who  act  as 
assistants  and  are  more  in  charge  of  wethers  than 
breeding  ewes.  In  Appendix  B.  Iv .,  four  specimens  of 
unmarried  men's  wages  and  earnings  are  g^en,  and  by 
reference  thereto  it  will  be  seen  that  their  remuneration 
varies  from  351.  4b.  to  462.  2«.  per  annum  equal  to 
13«.  6d.  to  17f .  8K  a  week. 

Orra  129.  There  are  two  classes  of  **orra*'  or  temporary 

shepherds,     shepherds. 

1st.  The  men  who  go  to  the  low  country  in  charge  of 
hoggs  to  be  turnip  fed.  The  number  of  sbeep  to  one 
man  is  from  400  to  600  and  the  wage  varies  from  lOt . 
to  13f.  per  week  all  found  to  209.,  men  finding  them- 
selves in  food  and  lodging.  But  all  carcases  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  herd  and  as  these  amount  to,  on  a  fair 
average,  IJ  to  the  score  and  may  be  valued  at  1$.  a 
piece  all  over.  It.  6d.  per  week  should  be  added  to  their 
wages. 

2nd.  Assistants  at  lanil»ing  time.  These  are  fre- 
quently the  same  persons  who  have  been  in  charge  of 
tnetumipped  hoggs  and  have  returned  with  their  nock. 
The  wages  of  lambing  assistants  run  from  17«.  6d.  to 
21«.  1(2.  per  week  with  board  and  lodging  free. 

Females  ^^^'  ^o^®^  *r®  usually  engaged  to  roll  the  fieeces 

emptoyed  at    at  clipping  time  or  mix  the  dip  at  dipping  times.     The 
clippings.       general  wage  for  such  work  is  Is.  od.  per  day  with 
food. 

Eeadshep.        ^^^'  ^^®     earnings    of    head    shepherds    or    stock 

herds  or         managers  on  large  holdings  run  from  6bl.  to  802.  a  year. 

stock  They    have    the  perquisites   of  an  ordinary  married 

'°"***®"'      shepherd    and    from    lOZ.    to    261.  more  money.     On 

holdings  where  there  are  8  to  10  hirsels,  the  manager's 

income  will  be  ftilly  801.  a  year.     Many  of  the  tenants 

in    this    district   reside    elsewhere.     Mr.    Brown,  of 

Killilan,  for  example,  lives  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  only 

pays  occasional  visits  to  Killilan.    In  such  cases  the 

manager  has  heavy  responsibilities  and  is  entitled  to  a 

large  wage. 


Hatvest  aoages  are  not'  general,  but  6c2.  a  day  extra  is        9i» 
given  on  some  farms  to  men,  whereas  women  get  6d.  a     "^J^J^ 
day  extra  and  food.  labocrbe. 

133.  The     only    piece-work    now   practised    is   the  pieeel^Btt. 
cutting  of  hill  drains  which  arc  15  inches  deep  and 
from  i^  to  24  inches  wide  at  the  top,  but  tapermg  to 
12  or  14  inches  at  the  bottom.    These  drains  are  left 
open  and  at  present  are  being  cut  for  6d.  the  22  yards. 


Servants  on 


General 
character  of 
cottages. 


132.  Ploughmen  are  kept  in  some  localities  where  the 
arable^lanf  straths  are  wide  and  sheltered.  Although  the  quantity 
of  cultivated  land  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  pair 
of  horses  constantly  employed  at  tillage,  there  are 
numerouB'Carting  jobs  for  which  they  are  required.  At 
Appendix  B.  Y.,  I  give  four  examples  of  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  pastoral  ploughmen,  and  from  them  we 
gather  that  such  servants  are  worth  from  442.  2«.  to 
471.  3t.  per  annum  or  16a.  l\\d.  to  18».  \\d.  per  week. 

A  day  labourer  receives  in  Q-len  Oannioh,  3«.  a  day. 

„  „  Strath    Oonan,    2$.     with 

dinner,  or  28.  6d,  no  food. 

„  „  Balmacarra,    2«.    6d.    and 

dinner. 
»  >»  Skye,  28. 6d.  and  dinner. 

Women's  day  wages  in  GHencannich,  Is.  6d.  a  day. 

„  ,,  Balmacarra,  Is.  a  day. 

Women  cottars  in  Skye,  Is.  per  day,  free  house  worth 
21.  a  year,  potato  land  worth  II.  10#.  and  fuel  carted. 


Ck)TTAe£  Accommodation. 

134.  The  cottages  erected  within  the  past  20  years 
are  very  good  and  comfortable.  They  are  constructed 
of  good  stone  with  slated  roofs.  Sometimes  they  are 
double  storeyed.  The  attic  above  supplies  two  bed- 
rooms, anjd  downstairs  there  are  the  kitchen  and 
bedroom.  A  pantry  or  storeroom  opens  either  off  the 
kitchen  or] the  passage.  The  attic  walls  are  frequently 
rather  lowl  but  the  ceilings  are  "  rendered  "  and  ceiled, 
BO  that  the  apartments  are  quite  comfortable.  Most  of 
the  cottages,  however,  are  single  storeyed  and  contain 
the  kitchen  and  either  one  or  two  bedrooms.  Boxbeds 
are  in  most  kitchens.  Every  house  has  its  store  closet. 
Sometimes  the  roofs  are  spouted,  sometimes  not. 
Outhouses  for  cows  and  peat  are  attached  to  most 
houses.  The  cow-houses  are  frequently  wooden  walls 
with  thatch  wooden,  or  iron  roof.  Privies  are  very  rare. 
A  pigstye  forms  one  of  the  outhouses. 

Shepherds'  houses  are  conveniently  situated  for  the 
men's  work. 

Some  of  the  cottages  are  of  the  olden  type  and  very 
bad.  One  which  I  visited  in  Skye  was  a  wretched 
place.  The  roof  was  not  watertight,  the  chimney  did 
not  draw,  the  rooms  were  open  to  the  thatch,  the  floor 
was  beaten  soil  and  full  of  heights  and  hollows,  the 
windows  were  mere  peepholes,  and  the  doors  so  low 
that  I  had  to  stoop  down  to  get  inside.  The  family 
huddled  up  at  night  in  one  end  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  otber  to  the  poultry. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  spring  and  bum  water 
within  easy  reach  of  all  shepherds'  cottages.  The 
shepherd  sits  rent  and  tax  free. 

Genebal  Bblatioks  between  Emploteb  and 

EMPLOySD. 

135.  Bj*  both  parties  the  relations  are  stated  to  be  General 
most  friendly.  .  Mutual  confidence  and  s^Tupathy  ''o™*^^"- 
prevail.  Ko  complaints  are  made  by  either  party,  the 
shepherd  is  contented  with  his  wages  and  tne  master 
satisfied  with  the^  return  he  gets  in  the  shape  of  work 
and  attention  to  his  stock.  The  men  express  themselves 
as  sorry  for  their  employers  in  these  depressed  times, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  it  has  never  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  master  to  recoup  himself  in  any  way  at  the 
expense  of  the  shepherd. 

Even  the  ploughmen  stay  better  and  give  less  trouble 
in  the  pastoral  district  than  they  do  in  the  arable 
countrv'.  No  grievance  of  any  kind  was  submitted  to 
me.  The  question  of  long  hours  is  not  taken  up  by 
shepherds.  They  own  that  although  at  certain  times 
they  have  very  long  days,  at  others  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  leisure  time.  Even  at  the  busiest  times  they 
regulate  their  own  hours. 

Benefit  societies  are  not  patronised  and  the  remote, 
ness  of  the  district  and  sparseness  of  the  population 
forms  a  barrier  to  social  clubs  or  gatherings  of  any 
sort. 

Genebal  Condition  op  Agbicttltubal  Laboubebs. 

136.  Within  the  last  20  years  the  wages  of  shepherds   lncre*a«  in 
have  increased  from  31.  to  71.,  but  the  decreased  profit   ^"^•K®*^ 
from  the  pack  flock,  where  such  exists,  must  be  deducted 
before  the  true  position  can  be  ascertained.    Compared 
with  40  years  ago  a  rise  of  60  per  cent,  in  money  is 
admitted  by  shepherds  themselves. 

137.  The  size  of  hirsels  has  not  generally  changed  No  incrrMc 
within  recent  years,  but  some  exceptional  cases  were  JJJJ^^**^ 
mentioned  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  to 
shepherd.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
Cheviot,  the  credit  of  which  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  native  sheep  were  small 
and  of  little  value.  One  shepherd  was  expected  to  look 
after  from  1,000  to  1,300  of  these.  The  size  of  hirsels 
{see  paragraph  12)  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  those 
days,  alwough  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the 
duties  of  attendance  are  less  arduous. 

138.  The  position  of  the  shepherd  continues  to  be  one  indepen- 
of  considerable  independence,  and  although  he  has  **®^n^ 
heavy  responsibilities  and  many  days  and  nights  of    moit. 
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anxiety,  still  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  him  and  the 
importance  of  his  office  combine  to  give  him  a  lasting 
interest  in  his  situation  and  attachment  to  his  mountain 
home.  All  over  tlus  district,  I  found  cotitentmcnt 
among  shepherds. 

While  many  feel  the  effects  of  cheap  sheep  and  wool 
upon  their  income,  all  appeared  to  have  deep  sympathy 
with  their  employers,  and  not  a  word  was  said  which 
could  be  taken  as  signifying  discontent. 

139.  Articles  of  food,  such  as  groceries,  are  chea^  now 
to  what  they  have  been,  and  facilities  for  obtaining 
supplies  are  numerous  and  at  hand.  The  wesb  coast 
and  island  of  Skye  are  supplied  by  the  Glasgow  steamers, 
while  the  Dingwall  and  Strome  Ferry  Railway  traverses 
the  country  from  west  to  east.  Grocers*  carts  pay 
weekly  visits  even  to  the  most  remote  glens,  selling 
their  wares  at  reasonable  prices. 

140.  As  has  been  related  of  other  branches  of  ajgri- 
cultural  labour,  the  improvement  in  vrages  and  earnings 
has  not  produced  a  proportionate  saving  of  money. 
Shepherds  as  a  class  are  shrewd  and  cautious,  but  there 
is  not  among  them  much  inclination  to  save  to  the 
uttermost 

They  lay  aside  a  little,  it  is  said,  and  do  not  get  into 
debt,  but  they  make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 
besides  having  far  better  houses  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  in  their  younger  days,  they  spend  more  on 
food  and  dress. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  shepherds  were 
improvident  or  spendthrifts,  but  they  are  not  misers. 
Many  of  them  have  given  their  sons  first-class  educations 
and  started  them  well  in  life. 

141.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  much  more  costly 
than  formerly.  To  use  the  expression  of  a  herd  **  the  las- 
**  sies  wear  laced  petticoats  where  plain  ones  used  to  do." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  men.  Knickerbockers  on. 'week 
days,  kilts  or  trousers  on  Sundays  are  the  fashion. 

142.  Everywhere  testimony  is  borne  to  a  marked 
decrease  in  intemperance  and  immorality.  During  the 
time  I  spent  in  this  part  of  Scotland  I  saw  only  one 
tipsy  man  and  ho  hailed  from  Lancashire.  The  Rev. 
Mr,  Galbraith,  Free  Ohurch  Minister  at  Lough  Alsh, 
said  : — 

**  Dlegitimacy  is  very  rare  here.  I  hardly  know  of  a 
case.  My  first  charge  was  in  Raasay,  just  off  Skye, 
where  I  lived  for  20  years.  I  know  of  no  more  than 
three  cases  of  illegitimacy,  and  all  them  happened  away 
from  home.  There  are  very  few  *  unclean  marriages ' 
(marriages  to  cover  shame)." 

143.  With  reference  to  education  at  the  present  time, 
the  same  gentleman  thinks,  **  Edabation  now  is  not  of 
*•  80  good  quality  as  formerly.  A  tendency  to  cram 
*'  set  in,  but  it  is  rather  lulling  down  again.  There  is 
"  a  decrease  in  atandard  work,  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
"  provement." 

Free  education  does  not  seem  to  have  increased  the 
attendance  at  school.  Mr.  Ghklbraith  thinks  that  **  what 
*'  is  given  gratis  is  less  appreciated,  so  the  education 
**  is  less  valued.'*  School  boards  who  know  the  long 
distances  that  children  have  to  walk  and  the  hardships 
they  have  to  endure  in  bad  weather,  are  not  overs trict 
in  enforcing  attendance. 

144.  Among  the  agricultural  labourers  extreme 
poverty  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  general  surround- 
ings and  appearance  of  the  cottages  and  their  inmates 
betoken  health  and  plenty.  These  two  blessings 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  society,  which  must  be  a 
feature  of  shepherd  life  in  this  wild  though  beautiful 
country. 

As  an  example  of  the  different  ideas  of  the  older  and 
younger  generations,  it  was  stated  to  me  by  a  shepherd 
of  about  50  years  old  that  **  when  he  wanted  to  see  his 
**  relations  in  the  town  he  walked  across  the  hill,  ten 
**  or  a  dozen  miles,  but  his  son  and  daughter  would'na 
**  walk,  they  rode  on  the  mail  car." 

Li  all  my  interviews  with  shepherds  and  their  em- 
ployers I  was  met  with  a  Idudnesa  and  courtesy  for 
which  I  now  return  my  bast  thanks. 


146.  Before  bringing  this  Report  to  a  close,  reference 
must  be  made  to  an  important  work  now  being  carried 
op.  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  Parochial 
Board  of  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow.  To  Mr. 
James  Et.  Motion,  Inspector  to  the  Board,  whom  along 
with  Messrs.  Brand  and  Sterrat,  visiting  managers,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  north,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  information  :^ 

The  depopulation  of  rural  districts  all  over  Scotland 
and  the  drifiing  into  towns  of  agricultural  labourers 
has  produced  a  twofold  misforkme — scarcity  of  farm 
labourers  in  rural  districts  and  congestion  and 
pauperism  in  our  great  labour  centres. 

Tne  idea  of  sending  back  to  the  country  the  children 
of  thoEe  who  had  originally  migrated  from  it,  appears 
to  date  back  to  the  year  1845  when  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  Poor  Houses  (Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act)  it  was  provided  that "  the  House 
**  Committee  shall  determine  what  poor  children, 
**  admitted  to  the  Poor  House,  shall  be  boajrded  cut,  and 
''  shall  see  that  such  as  are  so  boarded  out  are  placed 
**  with  proper  persons,  and  that  their  education  is  pro- 
**  perly  attended  to,  and  that  they  are  trained  to  habits 
"  of  industry." 

The  system  of  boarding  out  pauper  children  seems 
to  have  steadily  increased  in  volume  and  favour,  and 
in  1888  it  was  officially  announced  that  "the  boarding 
**  out  system  was  everywhere  in  use  throughout 
'*  Scotland,  and  it  must  now  be  admitted  by  even 
'*  sound  economists  that  in  Scotland  at  least,  the 
"  system  had  worked  well." 

At  the  present  time  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow 
has  450  children  thus  boarded  out  in  various  country 
districts  of  Scotland.  Thirty-four  of  these  are  located 
in  the  Beauly,  Kiltarlity,  and  Eskadale  district,  and  to 
them  the  report  by  the  \'isiting  managers  directly  refer 
{8ee  App.  0.) 

Mr.  Motion,  Inspector,  stated  as  follows : — 

**  The  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision 
thought  the  Barony  Parish  had  overdone  the  system. 
An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  we  found  that  the 
children  so  transplanted  were  becoming  good  farm 
servants.  Those  located  in  Beauly  district  are  the 
pauper  children  of  Barony  Parish,  orphans  or  deserted, 
who  are  supported  by  the  poor  rates,  and  the  boarding 
out  system  is  simply  boarding  the  children  with  small 
farmers  who  practically  adopt  them  and  are  paid  by 
the  Parochial  Board  for  so  doing,  until  the  children 
attained  the  age  of  14  years." 

The  responsibility  of  the  Board  then  ceases,  but  they 
would  again  become  liable  if  at  any  time  the  children 
needed  parish  relief  before  ac(|uiring  a  new  settlement 
according  to  law.  On  the  expiration  of  the  recognised 
term  of  boarding  out,  these  ohildren  become  the 
recipients  of  a  wage  of  9iJ.  a  year  and  board  from  the 
former  guardians. 

This,  1  believe,  admirable  system  of  relieving  poverty 
and  providing  a  supply  of  farm  servants  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  worthv  of  encouragement.  Farmers  are 
loath  to  revert  to  tne  farm  kitchen  system,  but  they 
must  swim  with  the  tide,  or  bears  the  consequence. 

All  oyer  Scotland  the  ranks  of  agricultural  labourers 
are  being  thinned  down  by  migration  or  emigration, 
and  if  they  may  be  filled  up  again  by  the  adoption,  on 
the  old  farm  kitchen  system  for  a  few  years,  of  the 
decendants  of  those  whose  departure  from  the  country 
originallv  gave  rise  to  scarcity  of  labour,  the  employer 
now  ready  enough  to  complain  of  scarcity  should  m 
the  first  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement. 

History  often  repeats  itself.  In  the  Lothiaiw  we 
hear  of  the  abolition  of  agricultoral  labourers*  appreU"' 
ticeship.  Here,  in  the  north,  we  have  agricultural 
apprenticeship  emanating  from  pauperism  among  town 
labourers,  appearing  in  the  very  neart  of  arab.e  farming, 
and  with  every  proepeot  of.supcessful  extension. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        R.  Hitktbe  Pbikg^i:, 
AaaJgtant  Oomnuasioner  for  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
ExTRAOTS  from  Census  showing  Deo&ease  in  Populatioh  1871  to  1891. 


Name  of  PariBh. 

Acreaire. 

Population. 

1 

Decrease 

> 

in  20  Years. 

1         1871. 

1881. 

1891.                   No.                Percent 

Ihtbrkbss  Co.:— 

Kilmorack    -            -            -              - 
Strath  and  Sleat  in  Skje 

BoasCo.i— 

Contin  .  -  -  - 
Urray,  Pt.  of          -        .        . 

♦LochAlBh  ...  - 
LochCarron  -        -        -        - 

♦Kintail          -            -            .              . 

Total 

142,909 
111,870 

179,276 
72,290 
49,532 
8K448 
77,441 

2,728 
4,687 

1,550 
2,278 
2,276 
1,629 
751 

2,618 
4,552 

1,422 
2,440 
2,030 
1,456 
688 

2,224                     504 
4,091         1            596 

1 

1,298                     252 
2,162                      116 
1,851                      425 
1,390                     239 
588                      163 

18-4 
12-7 

1 

,          16-2 

18-7 
14-6 
21-7 

714,266       ,      15,899 

15,206 

13,604                 2,295 

14-4 

*  Mainland  and  raral. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Wages  and  Bajlninos  nr  Pasto&al  District. 

Index  to  Appendix  B. 

B  1.  Ordinary  Bamings  of  Married  Shepherds. 
B  2.  Bxoeptional  Cases,  High  and  Low. 
B  3.  Specimen  from  Sntherlandshire. 
fi  4.  ifamings  of  Single  Shepherds. 
B  5.  Barnings  of  Ploughmen. 


APPENDIX  B  1. 
Strath  Q-lass,  Q-len  CaDnich,  Glen  Affric,  Glen  Strath  Farrar. 


No.  1. — Bmplotbrs  Bvidbncb. 


Cash 

Free  house   -----        -        - 

Keep  of  two  cows    -  -  -  - 

Do.  of  two  followers   ------      4 

Oatmeal,  70  stones  at  U,9d, 
Extra  meal  or  food  at  handling  times,  20  days 
Peat,  cut  and  saved  in  master's  time  and  carted  by 
him       ------ 

Braxies,  10  at  6«.  - 

Potatoes,  either  croft  land  and  tillage  or  one  ton     - 


No.  2. — Shepherd's  Evidknck. 


£ 

*. 

d. 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

,54 

12 

6 

Cash 

Free  house  -  -  -  - 

Keep  of  two  cows  -        -        .        . 

Do.  of  one  follower 
Oatmeal,  70  stones        -         .         .        . 
Food  at  handling     -  -  - 

Peat,  little  or  no  cartage 
Braxies,  seven  or  eight,  say  seven  at  5s. 
Croft  land  and  horse  labour,  say    - 


£20  to 


£    t. 

d. 

24    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

6    2 

6 

0  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

8    0 

0 

£51     9     6  to  £55    9 


Percentage  valne  of  perquisites,  68*6. 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  56*7. 


Strath  Conan  and  Glen  Uiag. 


No.  8. — ^Emplotbs's  Evidenob. 

£ 

Cash            -            -            -            -            -            -  22 

Free  house  and  garden 5 

Keep  of  two  cows    -            -            -            -            -  10 

Do.  one  heifer  calf -  I 

Potato  land,  horse  work,  and  time  given      -            -  3 
Peat,  cut  and  saved  in  master's  time  and  carted  by 

him 3 

Braxies,  eight  at  5«.              -            -            -            -  2 

Oatmeal,  seven  bolls  at  17«.  6d.      -         -         -         -  6 

10  days*  food  at  handlings,  at  1«.    -            -            -  0 


No.  4. — Shbphbrd*s  Evidence. 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

0 

£ 


Cash            -            -            -  -  -    £20  to  22 

Free  house  and  garden           -  -  -        .        .      5 

Keep  of  two  cows    I    y^  _ 

Do.  one  follower  /  '^  *'' 

Potato  land,  half  acre,  horse  work  and  time  given  -      3    0 

Free  firing,  worth  Is.  per  week  -  -        -        -      2  12 

Braxies  worth          -            -  -  -            -      0  16 

Oatmeal,  seven  bolls      -        -  -  -        -        -62 

Food  at  handlings   -            -  -  .            -      0  10 


-     18    0    0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


£53     7     0 


£55  19     6  to  £57  19    < 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  58*  7. 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  64  *  2. 
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Looh  Alsh,  Glen  Elohaig,  and  Balmaoarra, 
No.  5. — Emplotx&'s  Evidbnoi.  No.  6.— Shbphbbo's  Byidence. 

£      8.      d,                                                                                                                                                £  8,  d. 

Cash            -            -            -            -            -            -22    00      Cash  od  an  average              -            -            -            -    30  0  0 

Free  house  and  garden           -        -        -        -        -400A  good  new  house  and  garden       -        -        -        -      5  4  0 

Straw  for  pig           -            -            -            -            -      0     6     0       Keep  of  two  cows  at  5/.  104.             -            -            -     11  0  0 

Keep  of  one  cow,  which  runs  in  summer  and  is  Keep  of  one  follower     -        -        -        -        -        -1150 

housed  in  winter  along  with  master's       -        -      7  10     0      Oatmeal,  65  stones  at  \s.  9(L           -            -            -      5  13  9 

Oatmeal,  65  stone   -            -            -            -            -       5  13    9       Fobd  at  handlings,  34  dajs  at  1«.           -        -        -       1  14  0 

Food  at  handlings,  five  days  at  1«.          -        -        -      0     5    0       Potato  land,  or  two  tons  at  2/.  10«.               -            -      5  0  0 

Potato  land  and  labour        -            -            -            -      3    0    0       Peat,  18  days  at  3«. 1  19  0 

Peat,  cut,  saved,  and  carted 3    9     0      Cartage  of  Peat,  18  tons  at  U.  8rf.  -            -            -       1  10  0 

Braxies,  eight  at  6s.              -            -            -            -      2     8     0      Braxies,  eight  at  3«. 14  0 

Pack  flock  of  15  sheep,  average  profit  8».  per  sheep      6    0    0      Pack  flock  of  niae  sheep,  average  profit,  8s.  per 

sheep    -            -            -            -            -            -8  12  0 

£54  11     9                                                                                               £58  11  9 
Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  59  -  7.                                               Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  65  *  8. 


B.-IV. 
Iwbbvbss 

AVD&OSS. 


Island  of  Skye,  Southern  Division. 
No.  7. — Shephbbd's  Eyidbnoe. 


Cash  ...  -  - 

Free  house,  slated  

Keep  of  two  cows  and  two  followers 
Oatmeal,  none. 
Food  at  handlings :  — 

CffppiBg      -      i  days. 

Dipping        -       5     „ 

Speaning      -      2    „ 

Lamb  marking,  1  day. 

13  days  at  1«.    - 
Potato  land  and  labofur,  sometimes  commuted  for  - 
Peat  cutting  and  saving,  no  carting 
Braxies,  five  at  3s.         ------ 


£ 

8. 

d. 

23 

if 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Bi*ought  forward 


£    8,    d, 
45  18    0 


Pack  flock  of  12  sheep,  value  of  sales  1890,  1891, 
1892:  — 


0  13 
4     0 

1  10 
0  15 


Six  iambs  at  10s.    - 
Two  cast  ewes,  at  15«.  - 
Two  stones  of  wool  at  12». 


Less  risk  at  10  per  cent,  on  1 2/. 


£  8. 
3  0 
1  10 
1     4 


5  14 
1     4 


Dinner  during  lambing  season,  28  dinners  at  6d, 


Carried  forward    -    46  18    0      Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  66  •  0. 


APPENDIX  B  2. 

Examples  op  High  and  Low  Wages. 


4  10 
0  14 


£51     2     0 


No.  1. — High  Wages,  Shbphbbd's  Eyidbncb. 

£ 

Cash 16 

Free  house,  thatched 3 

Keep  of  two  cows  on  good  land,  and  one  follower   -  17 

Oatmeal,  seven  bolls  at  17».  6d,      -            -            -  6 

Food  at  handlings,  10  days  at  a  U.         -         -        -  0 

Potato  land,  labour  supplied  by  employer    -            -  2 

C/artage  of  peat 1 

Braxies,  two  at  55.  -            -            -            -            -  0 
Pack  flock  of  70  sheep,  average  profits  for  last  three 

years      -                  27 


8. 

rf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

13     8 


No.  2. — ^Low  Wages,  Shbphebd's  Evidence. 

£    8.  d. 

Cash            -            -            -            -            -            -    18    0  0 

Very  bad  house     -        -        -        -        -        -        -200 

Grass  of  one  cow  on  hill      -             -            -            -       3     0  0 

Grass  of  one  calf  during  summer  -        -        -        -      0    5  0 

Oatmeal,  6 1  bolls  at  175.  6(i.           -             -            -       5  13  9 

Food  at  handlings,  18  days  at  1«.  -         -         -         -       0  18  0 

Croft  land,  worked  in  master's  time,  rent  free ;    two 
cwts.  of  Peruvian  Guano  given;    It  tons  of 

hay ;  three  roods  potatoes ;  estimated  value    -       7     4  0 

Peat,  two  days'  labour  at  2*.  6rf. ;  no  carting           -      0     5  0 

Braxies,  five  at  45.          -        -        -        -        -        -       1     0  0 


£74    4     2 


£38     5     9 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  78*7. 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  51  *  8. 


APPENDIX  B  3. 


Specimen  op  Shepherd's  Wage  in  Sxttherlandshire. 


Cash        -  -  -  - 

Free  house  and  garden    - 
70  Etones  of  oatmeal  at  2«. 
Keep  of  two  cows  and  one  follower 
Potato  land  and  labour  - 
Peat  saved  in  employer's  time 
Pood  at  handlings,  24  days  at  1*. 
Braxies,  five  at  ^. 
Keep  of  a  horse 


Percentage  value  of  perquisites,  66-3. 


£    0. 

d. 

30    0 

0 

4.    0 

0 

7    0 

0 

16    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

1    4 

0 

1    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

£68  14    0 
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APPENDIX  B  4. 

Wages  aud  Baknings  op  Single  Shephebds. 


No.  1. 


Jl      8.     (L 

Cash 2300 

Keep  of  one  cow     -  -  -  -  -500 

Food  at  handlings -0  13    0 

Potatoes      -  -  -  -  -  -      1     0    0 

Braxies,  five  at  3«. 0  15    0 

Pack  flock  of  12  sheep        -  -  -  -      4  16    0 


£35    4    0 


No.  2. 


Cash 

Keep  of  one  cow  - 

Food  at  handlings  - 

Potatoes       -        -        -        . 

Oatmeal,  65  stones  at  Is.  9d, 

Braxies,  eight  at  3«. 


Thb 

AORICVI> 

TURAI. 

LABovns^ 

■ 

:e   s. 

d. 

80     0 

0 

5  10 

0 

1   14 

0 

1     5 

0 

5  13 

9 

1     4 

0 

£35     «     9 


No.  3. 

Cash 

Board  and  lodging,  52  weeks  at  8t.  6d. 


£46    2    0 


No.  4. 


£    s.    d. 

24    0    0       Cash     - 

22    8    0      Board  and  lodging 


£  t.  d. 

-     18  0  0 

22  8  0 

£40  2  0 


APPENDIX  B  5, 


WaGBS  and  EARNDfGS  0?  PlOXTOHICSN. 


Ma-r-rfru  Mxzr. 


No.  1. — ^In  Glen  Cannich. 

Cash  -  -  -  .  - 

Free  house   -        -    .    - 

Seven  bolls  of  meal  -  .  . 

Potato  land,  420  yards  of  a  drill     -        -     *  - 

2d,  worth  of  milk  all  the  year  round 

Two  tons  of  coal,  and  carted  from  Beauly,  at  Sis. 


£ 

88 
4 
6 

1 
3 
3 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 

10 
0 


£45  18     4 


No.  2.--In  Skye. 

£ 
Cash £80  to  32 

Free  house  -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

One  cow  and  follower    ------      8 

Potato  ground,  worked  by  employer  -  -      2 

Cartage  of  fuel,  two  tons  of  coal,  two  miles     •        -      0 
Cartage  of  peat,  quarter  of  a  mile   -  -  -      0 

No  meal. 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

£45     3     0  to  £47     8     0 


No.  4. — In  Qlen  Cannich. 


Cash  - 

Board  and  lodging 


Single  Men. 


£46    2    0 


No.  5.— In  Strath  Conan. 


£    s.    d, 

24    0    0      Cash,  16#.  per  week 

22     2    0      Potato  land,  worth  - 


£    «. 

</. 

41   12 

0 

2  10 

0 

144     2 

0 

APPENDIX  C. 


Copt  op  Bepoet  on  Boakded-out  Childebn  by  Visiting  Managers  op  Baeony  Paeish. 


1892. 


Beanly,  Eskadale,  and  Kiltarlity. — Visitation  Report 
(No.  9748)  by  Messrs.  Brand  and  Calderwood,  submitted 
as  under : — 

"Your  reporters  commenced  this  Tisitation  on 
Tuesday,  16ch  August,  and  during  that  day  visited  all 
the  houses  except  one,  which  was  visited  on  Wednesday 
morning  before  the  deputation  left.  They  visited  29 
houses  where  children  are  boarded  and  saw  34  children. 
Both  children,  guardians,  and  homes  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  people  seem  to  be  an  industrious  and 
well-doing  class  of  small  farmers,  who,  owing  to  the 
migration  of  the  population,  are  now  in  want  of 
sufficient  labour  for  their  own  district ;  so  that  for  some 
time  to  come,  at  lea«t,  there  is  no  fear  chat  the  children 
Bent  will  not  be  absorbed  into  and  form  part  of  the 
natiTO  popnlatioxi.    Several  of  the  children  off  the  roll 


are  employed  already  in  the  district.  In  the  case  of 
an  Isabella  Fraaer,  a  guardian,  two  ^Is,  Chapman, 
now  off  roll,  brought  up  by  her,  one  is  in  service  in 
Stratherrick,  and  the  other  with  the  gardener  at 
Beaufort  Castle.  The  latter  sees  her  late  guu^ian 
weekly,  and  lately  brought  her  a  present  of  tea.  Your 
reporters  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  district 
should  be  made  full  use  of  for  as  many  children  as  can 
be  provided  with  suitable  guardians;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  others  for  Protestant  children, 
and  the  two  Catholic  priests  for  Catholic  children,  who 
all  have  undertaken  not  only  to  recommend  gnardians 
but  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  children  sent ;  it  is  believed 
a  good  many  more  still  can  be  boarded  in  this 
district,  which  includes  Beauly,  Eskadale,  and  Upper 
Strathglass." 
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THE   AGEIGULTIJEAL   LABOURER. 


A.-I.— SUMMARY  REPORT. 

To  G-EOFFRKY  Drage,  Esq..  Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

10,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.O., 
Sib,  May  24,  1893. 

1.  The  district  visited  by  me  in  Scotland  not  being  of  great  extent,  being 
limited  to  the  counties  of  Berwickshire  and  Roxburghshire  and  the  hill  districts  of 
Selkirkshire,  Peebleshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  I  have  not  the  materials  for  sketching  in 
anything  but  the  barest  outline  contrasts  in  connexion  with  farming  operation  and  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  such  Scotch  district  and  in  my  English  dis- 
trict, in  which  district  were  comprised  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
StaflEbrdshire.  Possibly,  however,  the  following  few  remarks  may  be  thought  of  use  as 
s,  sort  of  introduction  to  my  reports  as  a  whole. 

2.  Everywhere  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  reduction  of  labour,  the  result  in 
part  of  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  but  in  greater  measure  resulting  from 
the  diminution  in  the  growth  of  cereals.  In  Scotland  there  has  not  been  so  much  laying 
down  of  land  in  permanent  pasture  as  in  England,  where  much  of  the  heavier  clay, 
^especially  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  so  treated,  but  as  regards  labour,  an  almost  similar 
result  is  arrived  at  in  Scotland  through  the  practice  of  leaving  seeds  to  stand  for  three 
or  more  years.  The  reduction  has  not,  on  the  majority  of  the  bigger  farms,  proceeded 
to  the  point  of  being  detrimental  to  the  land,  and  it  has  been  more  than  met  by 
migration,  so  that  hands  are  nearly  everywhere  scarcer  than  they  used  to  be. 

3.  In  both  England  and  Scotland  the  custom  of  yearly  engagements  is  common,  but 
it  prevails  more  in  the  latter,  so  much  so  that  almost  all  the  regular  staff  of  a  farm  there 
may  be  regarded  as  so  engaged.  For  all  such  servants  the  work  is  continuous,  but 
there  is  the  difference  that  in  Scotland  the  wages  are  upstanding  and  paid  in  spite  of 
absence  through  illness,  while  such  a  rule  does  not  prevail  in  England.  By  custom 
which,  in  the  absence  of  contract  to  counteract  it,  is,  I  am  told,  recognised  as  law,  an 
absence  of  six  weeks  through  illness  is  allowed  in  Scotland  without  any  deduction  being 
made  from  the  wages,  and  in  practice  longer  periods  are  often  allowed. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  wages  being  upstanding  that  farm  servants  in  Scotland 
are  very  seldom  members  of  any  benefit  society,  while  the  majority  of  them  are 
members  of  some  society  in  England. 

4.  The  custom  of  having  women  workers  for  farm  work  which  prevails  in  Scotland 
is  one  which,  though  known  also  in  the  North  of  England,  is  not  found  in  the  district 
of  England  visited  by  me,  or,  if  found,  is  on  quite  a  different  footing.  Many  women 
take  work  in  Holbeach  in  connexion  with  the  potato-growing  industry,  but  it  is  only 
day-work  or  piece-work,  and  many  anywhere  will  help  in  harvest-time,  but  one  nowhere 
finds  women  engaged  for  farm  work  as  in  Scotland  by  the  year.  They  are  either 
engaged  directly  by  the  farmer  and  take  a  house  from  him  as  part  of  their  wages,  or, 
more  often,  are  engaged  indirectly,  a  relative  generally,  their  father  engaging  with  the 
farmer  to  supply  them  as  workers.  For  such  women  the  imderstanding  is  that  wages 
are  not  paid  for  days  on  which  work  is  missed,  so  that  though  the  work  is  practically 
continuous  absence  owing  to  ill-health  may  cause  cessation  of  pay. 

5.  This  custom  of  having  women  workers  tends  to  keep  families  together,  an  advan- 
tage in  more  ways  than  one,  but  there  is  a  disadvantage  about  it  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
oause  families  to  flit.  A  man  with  a  family  growing  up  often  seeks  a  new  place  from 
no  dissatisfaction  with  his  present  place,  but  from  desire  to  find  a  place  in  which  there 
may  be  room  for  a  son  able  to  take  a  pair  of  horses  and  so  to  earn  full  pay,  or  for  a 
daughter  wanting  an  engagement  as  worker. 

6.  There  is  not  much  difference  as  regards  the  number  of  hours  worked,  but  it 
seems  rather  less  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Two  hours  is  a  common  break  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  the  former  as  against  one  in  the  latter,  and  in  the  hill  districts, 
especially  those  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  day  not  seldom  commences  at  7  instead  of  at  6  a.m. 
Though  this  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  break  at  midday  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  it  leaves  the  day  a  shorter  one  there  than  in  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

7.  After  ail  allowance  is  made  for  differences  of  soil,  it  would  still  appear  that 
farms  in  Scotland  are  worked  with  a  smaller  staff  than  in  England.     A  pair  of  horses, 
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A.— I.       wliich  implies  one  plongliman  or  horseman,  according  to  the  nomenclature  used,  to 

The        every  20  acres  of  roots,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  100  acres  of  arable  (worked  on  the  five 

Agricul.     y^g^pg*  course)  is  a  common  calculation  in  the  former.     Few  farms  in  England  would  be 

Laboubbb.    worked  so  economically.     I  allude  to  this  point  in  my  report  on  Berwickshire  and 

Roxburghshire,  and,  in  addition  to  reasons  suggested  there,  would  point  out  that  the 

smaller  proportionate  area  in  Scotland  cultivated  for  cereals  saves  horses  and  labour, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  cultivation  itself,  but  in  the  carriage  of  the  com  to  railway 
stations  or  wharves,  and  that  the  water-power  available  on  so  many  farms  in  Scotland 
for  threshing,  chaff-cutting,  and  many  other  purposes  also  effects  a  great  saving  of 
horses  and  labour. 

8.  The  cottages  for  the  regular  staff  of  the  farm  almost  invariably  go  with  the 
farm  in  Scotland  and  are  given  rent  free  to  the  men.  The  case  is  much  the  same  in 
England  as  regards  men  hired  by  the  year,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  men 
there  to  pay  the  farmer  a  small  rent.  A  majority  of  the  men  in  England  are,  however, 
engaged  by  the  week  and  live  not  on  the  farms  but  in  villages  where  they  hire  their 
houses  of  independent  owners.  Gardens  are  generally  smaller  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  but  as  in  the  former  the  custom  prevaUs  of  giving  so  much  potato  ground  or 
so  many  bushels  or  other  measure  of  potatoes,  and  also  in  many  cases  the  keeping  of  a 
cow,  the  labourer  has  no  need  in  the  former  country  for  a  large  garden,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  and  also  because  he  is  engaged  for  the  year  and  has  an  upstanding  wage,  he 
has  no  need  of  an  allotment. 

9.  On  the  whole  the  relations  existing  between  the  farmers  and  their  men  are 
perhaps  rather  more  uniformly  cordial  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  but  I  think  this  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  catch  or  casual  labour  employed  in 
the  former,  and  to  the  family  system  alluded  to  in  paragraph  4.  A  man  with  lus  family 
about  him,  and  where  a  comfortable  income  is  earned  by  their  joint  efforts,  is  likely  to 
be  happy  and  contented,  and  the  small  number  of  outsiders  required  diminishes^  the 

.  chance  of  getting  ill-conditioned  loafers  on  the  farm,  men  who,  at  heart  dissatisfied  with 
themselves,  find  their  poor  solace  in  imagining  grievances  and  trying  to  make  others 
as  discontented  as  themselves. 

10.  On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  farm  servant  is  at  present  better  off  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  Whether  paid  all  in  cash  or  partly  in  kind  or  by  way  of 
allowances,  his  wages  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  higher  and,  being  sure  of  them  whether 
well  or  ill,  he  is  relieved  from  any  great  anxiety  as  to  the  future  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  for  that  future  by  subscribing  to  clubs  to  the  diminution 
of  his  income. 

I  have  &jG 

'  EDWARD  WILKINSON, 

Assistant  Commissioner* 
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To  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  Socretarj, 

Bojal  Commission  on  Labour, 

10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Sir,  10th  May  1893. 

1.  I  hare  the  honour  to  present  this  report  on  the 
hill  districts  of  Selkirkshire,  Peebles  -  shire,  and 
Dumfries-shire. 

2.  These  three  counties  adjoin  one  another.  Peebles- 
shire is  the  most  northerly  one.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  in  part  by  Dumfries-shire,  and  in  part  by 
Selkirkshire,  which  latter  county  also  bounds  it  on 
much  of  its  eastern  frontier.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  three  counties  is  marked  by  high  hills, 
some  of  the  highest,  indeed,  in  South  Scotland,  and 
often  called  the  Southern  Highlands.  The  hills  do  not 
extend  more  than  about  10  miles  into  Dumfries-shire, 
which  county  afterwards  becomes  much  more  level,  but 
though  the  hills  in  the  other  two  counties  generally 
decrease  in  height,  with  distance  from  the  high  frontier 
ranges,  both  these  counties  remain  thoroughly  hillv. 
Among  the  highest  frontier  hills  are  Ettrick  Peak, 
2,269  feet,  between  Selkirkshire  and  Dumfries-shire, 
Whitecomb  Edge,  2,695  feet,  and  Hart  FeU,  2,681  feet, 
between  Peebles-shire  and  Dumfries-shire. 

3.  Selkirkshire,  or  Ettrick  Forest  as  it  was  at  one 
time  called,  a  small  county  of  166,524  acres,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  Galashiels,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Tweed,  practically  comprised  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow."  The  Yarrow  unites 
with  the  Ettrick  a  short  distance  above  Selkirk,  and 
the  blended  rivers  fall  into  the  Tweed  a  short  distance 
below  that  town.  Ascending  either  valley  from  Selkirk 
we  meet  with  the  same  physical  features,  high  hills  at 
first  more  or  less  clothed  with  timber,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  bare ;  here  and  there  narrow  fertile  cul- 
tivated haughs  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
cultivation  steadily  decreasing  as  the  altitude  increases 
till,  near  the  heads  of  both  rivers  and  in  the  high 
grounds  between  them,  the  hills  stand  out  in  their 
natural  nakedness,  being  covered  only  with  grass, 
heather  or  moss,  or,  where  too  steep  for  vegetation, 
with  rocks  or  the  debris  of  rocks.  In  these  upper  parts 
of  the  county  habitations  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
few  and  far  between.  According  to  the  Ordnance 
Gazetteer,  Tarrow  parish  contains  41,856  acres,  mostly 
a  sheepwalk,  and  Ettrick  parish  42,682  acres,  of  whicn 
100  are  arable,  300  woodland,  and  120  permanent 
grass,  and  the  rest  **a  sheepwalk,  wave  on  wave  on 
"  long  green  rounded  hills  feeding  enormous  flocks  of 
"  Cheviots." 

4.  Peebles-shire  or  Tweeddale  contains  226,899  acres, 
and  has  much  the  same  characteristics.  Its  only  level 
ground  is  in  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  a  higher  average  level  than  any  other 
southern  county.  The  Tweed  rises  in  the  hills  between 
Peebles  and  Dumfries-shires,  and  flows  northwards 
through  the  county,  turning  eastwards  near  Broughton 
and  flowing  past  Poobles  and  Inverleithen  into  Sefkirk- 
shire.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  hills  which  shut 
in  the  valley  are  very  soft  and  rounded  in  outline,  and 
in  many  parts  thickly  covered  with  timber.  Here  and 
there  cultivation  advances  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  same  having  been  rendered 
possible  during  the  present  century,  to  a  degree  not 
known  in  earlier  times,  by  the  introduction  of  artificial 
manures,  which  can  be  spread  on  hill  sides  too  steep  to 
allow  of  farm  yard  manure  bein^  led  up  to  them. 
High  up  the  valley,  timber  and  cultivation  alike  cease, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Selkirkshire  valleys.  The  high 
lying  ground  in  the  joint  parish  of  Lyne  and  Meggett, 
which  abuts  on  Selkirkshire,  is  perhaps  the  wildest  in 
all  this  hill  district.  The  name  of  Tweeddale  is  sin^- 
larly  appropriate  to  this  county,  as  with  the  exception 
of  the  Meggett  "Water,  which  flows  eastwards  unto 
St.  Mary'  Loch  in  Selkirk-shire,  and  so  helps  to  feed 
the  Yarrow,  all  the  streams  are  feeders  of  the  Tweed. 


5.  Damfries-shirc  contains  705,946  acrres,  and  is  there- 
fore much  larger  than  either  of  the  counties  just 
described.  As  said  already,  part  of  its  noi*thern 
boundary  is  formed  by  these  counties,  this  boundary 
westwards  of  Peeblefl-snire  being  continued  by  Lanark- 
shire, which  here  sends  down  a  long  triangular  pro- 
jection into  Dnmft*ies-Bhire.  The  nortn- western  portion 
of  Dumfries-shire  which  t^us  lies  to  the  west  of  this 
triangle,  is  known  as  Nithsdale,  being  watered  by  the 
Nith,  which  flows  southwards  past  Dumfries.  The 
next  great  valley  eastwards  is  Annandale,  or  the  Valley 
of  the  Annan,  which  rises  in  Hart  Pell,  and  flows  past 
Lockerbie  and  and  Aiman,  and  lastly  comes  Eskaale, 
or  the  Valley  of  the  Esk,  which  rises  in  Ettrick  Peak, 
and  similarly  flows  southwards,  after  receiving  in 
Eskdalemuir,  a  singularly  lonely  upland  district,  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Black  Esk,  which  rises  between 
it  and  the  Annan.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Dumfries- 
shire is  formed  by  Boxburghshire,  and  the  hill  farm  of 
Howpasley,  from  the  tenant  of  which,  Mr.  W.  Oliver, 
I  obtained  information  which  helped  me  in  my  report 
on  Boxburghshire,  is,  though  lying  in  Boxburghshire, 
close  to  the  point  where  that  county,  Dumfries-shire 
and  Selkirkshire  meet,  and  his  information  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  district  more  especially  forming  the 
subject  of  the  present  report. 

6.  The  sheep  reared  on  the  hills  are  either  Cheviot 
or  black-faced.  The  latter  are  much  the  hardiest,  and 
are  generally  found  in  consequence  on  the  higher, 
coarser  and  poorer  ground,  where  Cheviots  would  not 
thrive  at  all.  In  Selkirkshire  one  passes  from  the 
Cheviot  into  the  black-faced  country  near  the  Dryhope 
farm  in  ascending  the  Yarrow  and  above  Bamsaycleugh 
in  the  Ettrick  Valley.  It  is  less  easy  to  define  the 
limits  in  the  other  counties,  as  propinquity  to  the  heads 
of  the  valleys  is  not  the  criterion.  Thus  in  Tweedsmuir, 
Mr.  Stoddart,  of  Oliver,  keeps  Cheviots  on  one  farm, 
but  on  another  which,  thou^  lower  down  the  valley, 
comprises  higher,  coarser  groimd,  he  keeps  black-faced, 
and  so  does  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Stanhope,  a  farm  also 
lower  down  the  valley  than  Oliver.  In  fact,  the  black- 
faced  prevail  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Tweed  valley, 
even  dpwn  to  the  hills  round  Peebles  itself.  In 
Dum&ies-shire  Cheviots  prevail  near  Mofl*at,  and  for 
about  ei^ht  or  nine  miles  up  the  Moflat  Water,  at 
about  which  point  one  comes  in  contact  with  the  black- 
faced.    The  Eskdalemuir-sheep  are  mainly  Oheviots. 

7.  The  Wool  of  the  black-faced  sheep  is  worth  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  Cheviot  or  half-bred 
(cross  between  Cheviot  and  Border  Leicester)  sheep, 
that  of  these  two  being  much  the  same.  All  has  fallen 
much  in  value  of  late.  Hinepence  to  10(2.  per  lb.  is 
about  the  price  for  the  wool  of  the  latter,  while  that  of 
the  former  is  not  worth  more  than  about  5^.  ner  lb. 
The  fleece  of  the  Cheviot  will  average  about  ii  lbs. 
in  weight,  that  of  the  black-faced  about  4^  lbs.,  and 
that  of  the  half-bred  from  6  lbs.  to  71bs.,  while  that  of  a 
three-auarter-bred  sheep  may  run  some  21b8.  higher. 
As  said  above,  however,  the  flocks  in  this  district  are 
always  either  of  black-faced  or  Cheviot  sheep.  The 
weight  of  the  fleece  is  considerably  aflected  by  the 
washing.  It  is  common  not  to  wash  the  black-faced 
sheep,  but,  till  lately.  Cheviots  were  always  washed. 

8.  The  iisual  name  for  a  flock  is  a  "hirsel.'*  30  to 
40  score  is  an  average  size  for  a  hirsel,  though  larger 
ones  are  frequently  met  with  where  the  ground  is 
extensive  enough,  but  without  allowing  room  for  two 
hirsels.  Thus  one  farmer  has  on  adjoining  hills  a  hirsel 
of  45  score  Cheviots,  and  one  of  65  score  black-faceds, 
the  latter  an  unusually  large  one.  The  shepherds'  packs 
vary  from  35  to  50  in  number,  45  being  the  commonest 
number.  The  following  are  examples  of  sizes  of 
packs: — In  Ettrick  48  Cheviots,  three  extra  being 
given  for  special  remuneration  ;  in  Meggett  50  Cheviots 
and  two  packs  of  black-faced,  each  45;  in  I^oflui  45 
Cheviots.  The  usual  date  for  the  commencement  of 
lambing  is  the  18th  April. 

A  a  3 
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I.  Supply  op  Labouk. 

9.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficnlty  in  getting  sliep- 
herds.  As  families  grow  up  the  young  men  take 
naturally  to  shepherding,  being  used  to  it  from  infancy 
and  fond  of  the  tranquil  though  somewhat  lonely  life, 
and  of  work  which  though  always  responsible,  is  for 
much  of  the  year  light  rather  than  heavy.  I  heard 
once  or  twice  in  Dumfries-shire  of  difficulty  in  getting 
ploughmen,  but  there  appears  to  be  but  little  flitting 
among  them,  so  that  the  occasions  of  farmers  wanting 
to  find  fresh  men  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus  on 
one  farm  there  have  been  only  two  changes  among 
married  ploughmen  since  1857.  Where  there  is  so 
little  arable  land  the  demand  for  ploughmen  is  of 
oourse  not  great,  and,  on  about  20  farms  in  one  parish, 
there  are  only  20  married  ploughmen,  one  to  each 
farm.  There  is  not  very  much  demand  for  women 
workers.    They  are  decidedly  scarce. 

I  heard  no  complaints  of  diminished  efficiency,  and 
several  farmers  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  efficiency 
of  their  men  was  above  that  of  men  in  most  districts. 

II.  OOKDITIONS  0?  BnGAOKMENT. 

10.  Shepherds  and  married  ploughmen  and  cattle- 
men are  always  engaged  by  the  year,  and  young  single 
men,  who,  in  Dumfries-shire  at  any  rate,  mostly  live  in 
the  farmhouses  (cases  of  a  son  living  with  his  parents 
being  the  exception),  are  engaged  by  the  half-year. 

The  work  is  continuous  for  nearly  all.  Drainers  and 
dykers  are  of  course  day  men  or  else  taken  on  for  a  par- 
ticular spell  of  work,  and  another  important  class  of 
men  whose  work  is  quite  temporary  are  the  lambers  or 
lambing  assistants,  who  are  engaged  for  three  or  four 
weeks  only.  They  are  often  men  who  do  draining  at 
other  times.  The  principal  hiring  markets  for  PeebleB- 
shire  are  Peebles  and  Biggar.  The  day  for  entering  on 
a  new  place  is  the  28th  May,  some  months,  that  is  to 
say,  Aner  the  hiring  has  taken  place.  There  is  another 
small  hiring  fair  at  Biggar  in  November  for  young 
men.  The  custom  of  hiring  shepherds  by  character  is 
becoming  common  now. 

11.  Usual  hours  for  ploughmen  are  from  6  to  11  a.m. 
and  1  to  6  p.m.,  but  they  tend  to  be  less  on  the 
Dumfries-shire  side,  having  on  many  farms  been 
reduced  of  lat^  years.  On  some  farms  the  men  do  not 
go  out  till  7  a.m.,  and  get  back  by  6  p.m.  or  leave  the 
fields  at  6  p.m.,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  par- 
ticular farm.  As  the  arable  land  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  close  to  the  steading  and  cottages  it  makes  little 
appreciable  difference  which  rule  is  observed.  The 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  does  not  begin 
till  7  a.m.,  is  generally  an  hour  and  a  half  instead  of 
two  hours.  More  than  one  farmer  thought  that  nine 
hours  i/n  the  field  would  be  a  good  time  to  adopt,  and 
be  productive  of  little  losi  to  them,  the  existing 
nominally  longer  hours  not  in  fact  working  out  at  over 
nine  and  a  half  hours. 

III.  Wages  and 'Baknings. 

12.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  late  years,  one  accelerated  recently  by  the 
heavy  fall  in  the  value  both  of  sheep  and  wool.  Conse- 
quently though  many  shepherds  are  still  in  part  paid 
by  their  packs,  that  is,  by  having  a  certain  number  or 
pack  of  sheep  of  their  own  pastured  with  the  farmer's 
hirsel,  cash  wages  in  lieu  of  the  pack  are  getting  much 
more  common,  especially  in  Dumfries-shire.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  valleys  and  the 
Meggett  valley  are  the  parts  where  most  packs  are  still 
to  be  found.  Till  lately  the  packs  were  very  valuable, 
and  the  shepherds,  who  are  almost  always  a  thrifby 
quiet  set  of  men,  made  very  considerable  savings.  The 
packs  do  not  cost  them  anything  but  the  original 
purchase  money,  the  sheep  being  entirely  blended  with 
the  farmer's,  fed,  clipped,  and  sold  with  them,  and  no 
contribution  being  expected  from  them  if  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  hay  in  the  winter.  Some  farmers  in  Ettrick,  in 
order  to  enable  their  shepherds  still  to  keep  their  packs 
and  have  enough  to  live  on,  have  arraoged  to  make  up 
their  cash  receipts  to  302.  if  the  packs  fail  to  realise 
that  sum. 

13.  The  custom  of  having  a  cow  **  kept "  or  else  "  put 
"  on"  for  the  farm  servant  is  still  common,  but  is 
unfortunately  on  the  wane  among  the  ploughmen, 
owing  to  tiie  refusa,!  of  the  women  to  take  the  trouble 
to  muk  or  chum.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  their  children* 
and  one  which  will  soon  make  itself  apparent  in  their 
loss  of  health  and  strength,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
farmers  indirectly  also,  as  it  is  raakiog  it  much  more 


difficult  for  them  to  find  girls  who  understand  and  like 
dairy  work.  The  shephenoLs,  however,  still  like  to  have 
the  cows,  and  very  few  are  without  them.  When  the 
cow  is  **  kept "  for  a  man  she  belongs  to  bim,  but,  if 
"  put  on,"  she  belongs  to  the  farmer,  the  man  having 
the  milk.  The  value  of  the  keep  in  these  hill  districts 
was  generally  put  at  82.,  and  111.  to  121.  is  about  the 
value  t9  a  man  of  having  a  cow  put .  on  for  him. 
Potatoes  are  usually  given  as  part  of  the  wage,  a  set 
weight  or  measure,  instead  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
potato  ground,  being  rather  commoner  here  than  in 
Roxburghshire  and  Berwickshire.  Oatmeal  is  often 
given  still  as  part  of  the  wage,  the  quantity  given  being 
either  60  or  65  stone.  The  latter  was  much  the  com- 
moner quantity  in  the  counties  just  named,  being  the 
regular  item  in  the  small  or  '*  Lauderdale "  boll. 
Tf3cing  the  value  at  36«.  for  the  load  of  20  stone,  we 
have  as  the  values  of  these  quantities  5L  Ss.  and  52. 170. 
respectively. 

14.  Shepherds  get  a  perquisite,  to  which  one  cannot 
however  assign  any  average  value,  in  the  shape  of  the 
fallen  sheep.  These  are  called  "  braxies,"  and  the 
meat  which,  where  the  animals  have  not  died  of  any 
objectionable  disease,  is  often  salted,  is  known  also  in 
some  parts  as  "  braxy."  The  "clarts"  or  "  clarty 
**  wool  "  may  be  re^ardod  as  another  small  perquisite. 
It  consists  of  the  dirty  matted  wool  which  is  rejected 
at  the  clipping,  and  which,  at  one  time,  it  paid  well  to 
clean  and  pick  out. 

15.  The  value  of  the  pack  is  very  variable,  but,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  been  disastrously  low  lately,  so 
that  shepherds  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  farmers. 
The  lamb  sales  are  generally  in  August  or  September. 
The  profit  of  a  pack  has  been  known  to  exceed  602.  and 
this  not  very  rarely.  With  an  average  sized  pack  of 
45  ewes,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  there  will  be  about 
33  lambs  and  eight  to  10  ewes  for  sale,  the  remainder  of 
the  lambs  being  kept  to  fill  up  the  flock.  The  profits  of 
two  black-faced  packs  of  45  each  on  the  same  farm  were 
as  follows : — 


1888 

1889   - 

1890 

1891   - 

1892 

On  another  farm  the  profit  of  a  pack  of  45  black-faced 
for  1892  was  under  192.  Go  ing  back  a  few  years  further 
I  find  the  following  contrasts  in  the  returns  from  a  pack. 

£    s,    d. 
In  1883.    23  lambs  at  I60.        -  -  -  22    8    0 

8  ewes  at  29«.  -  -  -  11  12    0 

9  stone  wool  at  17».  -  -    7  13    0 


AOKICVL- 
TCTBAL 

Labovbxi. 


1. 

2. 

£     8.     d. 

£  8. 

d. 

35  6  4 

31  0 

0 

35  18  10 

37  9 

0 

37  0  0 

40  17 

4 

84  14  0 

29  0 

0 

23  17  0 



In  1892.    34  lambs  at  8«. 
8  ewes  at  13«.  - 
10  stone  wool  at  10». 


ed. 


£41  13 

^ 

£  8, 

d. 

-  13  12 

0 

-  5  4 

0 

-  5  6 

0 

Bntxiesazui 
dartsM 
shephods' 
perquisites. 


Vahwof 
apack. 


£24     1     0 


A  terrible  falling  off  though  there  were  more  lambs  and 
a  greater  weight  of  wool  m  the  latter  year.  The  stone 
of  wool  is  24  lbs. 

On  a  hill  farm  in  Roxburghshire  close  to  this  hill 
district  profits,  which,  on  a  pack  of  60  Cheviots,  were 
412.  138.  Sd.  in  1889,  fell  to  222.  0«.  3d.  in  1892.  On 
account  of  these  fiuctuations,  I  do  not  below  give  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  shepherds'  earnings,  of 
which  I  give  instances,  where  the  pack  forms  part  of 
the  payment. 

16.  The  following  are  instances  of  gracing  privileges 
and  allowances,  with  some  estimates  of  earnings : — 

(A.)  Married  Shepherds. 

(a.)  Pack  of  45  black-fiMsed  sheep. 

Keep  of  cow. 

60  stone  of  oatmeal. 

3O0.  towards  keep  of  lamber. 

Potato  ground  and  peats. 

Ton  of  coals. 

House  and  garden. 
(b.)  Pack  of  48  black-faced  sheep. 

Keep  of  cow. 

60  stone  of  oatmeal. 

1,100  yards  of  potatoes. 

One  ton  of  coals  free,  and  others  driven  free. 

House  and  garden. 


Estimates  of 
earnings. 
A.  Married 
shepherds. 
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(c.)   Pack  of  45  Cheviots. 

8Z.  in  lieu  of  cow's  keep. 

65  Btone  of  oatmeal. 

Four  bolls  of  potatoes  (—  about  16  cwt.) 

Coal  driven  and  x)eat8  allowed  to  be  taken. 

House  and  garden. 

Spare  milk. 
(d.)  Pack  of  46  Cheviots. 

Keep  of  cow. 

60  stone  of  oatmeal. 

1,000  yards  of  potatoes. 

Allowance  for  keep  of  lamber. 

Peats  or  coal  given. 

House  and  garden. 

£ 
(6.)  Cash 40 

Keep  of  cow  -  •  "8 

House  and  garden  -  -  -    4 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


£52    0    0 


(/.)  Cash       . 
Keep  of  cow 
60  stone  of  oatmeal 
1,000  yards  of  potatoes 
Coals  driven 
House  and  garden 


(g.)  Cash 

Keep  of  two  cows    • 
80  stone  of  oatmeal 
Four  bolls  of  potatoes 
Coals  driven 
House  and  garden  - 


(g.)  (This  shepherd  has  to 
sorting  or  clippiDg  time.) 

(h.)  Cash 

Keep  of  cow 
65  stone  of  oatmeal 
Four  bolls  of  potatoes 
House  and  garden 


£  8. 

32  0 

8  0 

5  8 

2  10 

1  0 

4  0 


£52  18    0 

£  #.  d. 
32  0  0 
16    0    0 


£62    4    0 


keep  the  odd  hands  at 

£    #.  d. 

.  39    0  0 

-  8    0  0 

-  5  17  0 

-  2    0  0 

-  4    0  0 


£58  17    0 


(%)  (This  shepherd  has  to  keep  the  odd  hands  at 
sorting  and  the  lamber,  but  receives  a  fat  ewe  for  it, 
the  wages  therefore  being  about  57Z.  net.) 

£ 


{%.)   Cash 

40  stone  of  oatmeal 
Keep  of  cow 
One  cart  of  potatoes 
li  tons  of  coal    • 
House  and  garden  • 


.  30    0 

-  3  12 
.    8    0 

-  2  0 
.  1  10 
.    4    0 


£49    2    0 


Becently  potatoes  have  only  been  worth  about  2/.  10». 
a  ton,  at  wmch  price  they  are  taken  above,  but  it  is  leas 
than  the  average  price.  Sometimes  so  many  carts  of 
potatoes  are  given,  a  vague  sort  of  measure  as  the  carts 
Tary  in  size  and  there  is  no  uniformity  in  mode  of 
loaaing.  A  cart  will  represent  about  15  cwt.  of 
potatoes. 

As  regards  the  r.umber  of  cows,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  allow  one  to  each  hirsel,  so  that,  where  a  shepherd 
has  two,  it  is  often  because  a  single  shepherd,  in  charge 
of  a  second  hirsol,  is  living  with  him.  In  this  case  the 
senior  shepherd  is  generally  allowed  also  60  or  65  stone 
of  oatmeal  and  some  potatoes  beyond  his  own  allow- 
ances. 

The  odd  hands  at  clipping  time  are  generally  not 
strangers,  but  shepherds  from  adjoining  farms,  farmers 
and  men  helping  one  another. 

B.  Bingle  Shepherds^ 

(a.)  20J.,  (I.)  24J.  to  26/.,  (e.)  20Z.,  (d.)  161.  (a  young 
man  living  with  his  father),  (e.)  bOL  The  first  four  are 
boarded  with  married  shepherds  who  get  allowances 
for  them ;  the  last  also  boards  with  a  married  ^epherd 
but  makes  his  own  arrangements  with  him. 


Judging  from  the  above  instances,  which  might  be  B.— v. 

multiplied  almost  indefinitely,    but  without  showing  g^^Jis' 

any  material  change,  the  incomes  of  married  shepherds  a^d 

seem  therefore  to  range  from  50Z.  to  QOL  and  those  of  Pumpmbs, 

single  shepherds  from  about  42L  to  50^  ^^ 

C.  Lamber 8  or  Lambing  A88i8lant8, 

The  wages  of  these  men  vary  much  in  different  ^'J**v^ 
seasons.  They  are  generally  engaged  either  for  three  Sii^n^^ 
or  four  weeks,  and  this  year  the  wages  have  averaged 
between  30*.  to  35».  a  week  for  grown  experienced  men, 
young  lads  comparatively  new  to  the  work  receiving  from 
1 78.  to  20*.  a  week.  Board  is  invariably  given  in  addi  tion 
to  these  wages.  If  the  lad  is  the  shepherd^s  son,  as  is 
often  the  case,  ^l.  is  often  paid  to  the  father  for  the  lad's 
services  and  board,  without  any  direct  payment  to  the 
lad  himself.  Though  the  wa^es  remain  at  the  same 
rate,  the  work  in  the  last  week,  if  a  man  is  engaged  for  ^ 
month,  is  generally  comparatively  easy.  These  wages 
are  almost  double  what  they  were  25  or  30  years  ago. 


d. 


D.  Ploughmen, 

(a.)  Cash 

Cow  put  on 

1,200  yards  of  potatoes  - 

60  stone  of  oatmeal  - 

2  tons  of  coal 

House  and  garden  - 


(5.)  Cash 

Keep  of  cow 
3  carts  of  potatoes  - 
60  stone  of  oatmeal 
House  and  garden  - 


(c.)  Cash 

65  stone  of  oatmeal 
4  bolls  of  potatoes 
Coals  driven 
House  and  garden 


(d.)  Cash 

House  and  garden 


(e.)  Cash 

Board  in  farmer's  house 


45Z.  to  46Z.  a  year  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
income. 


-  20    0 

0 

-  10    0 

0 

-    3  12 

0 

-    5    8 

0 

.    2    0 

0 

-    4    0 

0 

£45    0 

_0 

£      8. 

d. 

-  27    0 

0 

.    8    0 

0 

-    5  10 

0 

-    5    8 

0 

.    4    0 

0 

£49  18 

0 





£      8. 

d. 

.  36    0 

0 

.    5  17 

0 

-    2    0 

0 

-    1    0 

0 

.    4    0 

0 

£48  17 

_0 

£      8. 

-40    0 
.    4    0 

J. 
0 
0 

£44    0 

0 

£    «. 
.  26    0 
-  21    0 

d. 
0 
0 

£47_0 

_0 

E.  Byremen  or  Caitlemen. 


(a.)  Cash 

60  stone  of  oatmeal 
2  carts  of  potatoes  - 
House  and  garden 
Milky  say  • 


(b.)  Cash 

Board  in  house 


£      8. 

d. 

27    0 

0 

5    8 

0 

3  15 

0 

4    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

£4]_13^ 

_0 

£ 

8, 

d. 

.  16 

0 

0 

.  21 

0 

0 

£37 

_0_ 

_0 

D.  PlouRh- 
men. 


E.  Byrem«a 
or  cattle* 
men. 


(These  men  were  both  rather  old.    Stock-feeding  is 
not  a  heavy  branch  of  work  in  this  district.) 


17.  There  is  no  piecework  worth  mentioning  except  I'ittle  pi« 
id  dykmg.      The    price  for  restoring    old   pri<^of 


drainmg  and  uja.xu^.      xuo    pxiuu  lu*^  rostunog    oia   pru^sof 
drains  will  vary  from  8».  6d,  to  10«.  or  even  lis.  per  draining 

.         J  and  dyking. 

A  a  4 
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Boodmasu 


Times  for 

pnying 

wages. 


CottAges. 


At  to  do* 
lirabili^  of 
more  small 
aheep  fiums. 


The  Yarrow 
feus  and 

small  hold- 
ings* 


100  roods  (rood  =  bIx  yards),  while  for  cutting  new 
drains  it  will  not  be  less  than  11«.  and  is  often  13«.  or 
149.  for  the  same  length.  For  building  a  stone  dyke  or 
wall  five  feet  high,  48,  6d.  a  rood  is  a  common  price. 
One  man,  a  skilled  drainer,  who  is  at  present  working 
Oil  a  yearly  engagement,  intends  to  do  piece-work  after 
Whitsuntide,  thinking  it  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  work 
his  own  hours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  home  early  if  tired 
by  working  on  specially  heavy  land. 

A  roadman  in  Selkirkshire  told  me  that  he  received 
271.  10«.  per  year  by  contract  with  the  County  Council 
for  looking  after  some  16  miles  of  road,  with  3«.  Sd.  a 
square  yard  for  stone  breaking.  He  had  an  excellent 
house  found  rent  free. 

18.  It  is  usual  to  pay  yearly  men  some  portion  of 
their  wages  each  month  and  the  balance  half  yearly. 
The  **  gains  "  or  payments  in  kind  are  usually  given  in 
advance  as  food  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 

IV.  Cottages. 

19.  The  cottages  are  of  course  verjr  isolated,  dotted 
here  and  there  about  the  hills,  sometimes  in  pairs  but 
often  standing  auite  alone.  They  are  well  and  sub- 
stantially built  01  stone  with  slate  roofs,  and  have  good 
sized  rooms,  and  the  only  common  fault  to  find  with 
them  is  that  the  bedroom  accommodation  is  insufficient. 
Few  are  without  a  garret,  but  as  often  as  not  it  is  not 
ceiled,  and  has  no  vertical  wall  at  all,  and  is  only 
lighted  by  a  sky-light  flush  with  the  roof.  At  Mofiatt 
many  houses  originally  built  on  this  pattern  have  been 
improved  by  building  out  dormer  windows,  and  many 
of  the  cottages  in  Tweedsmuir  and  the  Tweed  valley 
generally  have  had  a  similar  improvement  effected. 
The  downstairs  accommodation  consists  of  a  kitchen 
and  sitting  room  (the  former  generally  having  two  beds 
in  it  and  the  latter  one)  and  of  a  cupboard  and  milk-room. 
The  outhouse  accommodation  is  generally  scanty  and 
privies  hardly  exist;  where  they  do  they  are  seldom 
made  use  of.  The  hill  water  is  generally  good  and 
abundant.  The  shepherds'  and  ploughmen's  cottages 
are  all  let  with  the  farms. 

V.  Allotments,  &c. 

20.  Allotments  do  not  exist  "and  are  not  wanted. 
Shepherds,  moreover,  though  indefatigable  at  their 
own  work,  do  not  like  husbandry.  Many  of  them  seem 
to  wish  that  there  were  small  sheep  farms,  large 
enough  to  carry  -10  or  16  score  of  sheep,  and  thought 
that,  as  there  would  be  no  steading  to  pay  rent  or 
interest  for,  they  could  take  such  farms  and  make  a 
living.  The  acreage  represented  by  the  above  require- 
ments would  be  of  very  varying  amounts,  two  and  a 
half  to  three  acres  per  sheep  being  wanted  on  some  of 
the  poorer  uplands,  while  less  than  an  acre  will  carry  a 
sheep  in  other  parts.  Some  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  and  "  give  more  folk  work  "  if  there  were 
small  farms,  arable  as  well  as  pastoral,  but,  when  they 
came  to  think  out  the  details,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  regards  the  small  arable  farms,  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  would  pay,  and  that  pastoral  farms 
would  not  pay  either  unless  there  was  some  recovery  in 
prices.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  small 
farmers  were  having  a  terrible  battle.  As  pure  sheep 
farms  require  so  little  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  a 
hale  man  can  continue  till  he  is  far  advanced  in  years, 
I  think  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such  farms 
might  be  advantageous,  though  the  unfortunate 
experience  which  shepherds  have  had  with  their  packs 
lately  has  no  doubt  very  much  diminished  the  desire 
and  demand  for  them. 

21.  In  this  district,  there  are  various  small  holdings 
something  like  those  at  Newcastleton  in  Liddesdale. 
Those  especially  in  my  mind  are  what  are  called  the 
YarrowFeus.  These  though  called  feuswere  really  leases 
for  99  year8,and  the  leases  are  just  expiring.  Attached  to 
each  of  the  houses  built  by  the  tenants  on  this  lease,  is 
a  plot  of  ground  of  a  few  acres,  and  the  right  of  pas- 
turing 14  sheep  on  a  common  pasture.    The  holdings 


are  in  great  demand,  though  they  do  not  suffice  to  keep 
a  man  employed  or  to  give  him  a  livelihood.  But  some 
are  taken  by  old  shepherds  who  have  saved  enough 
money  to  live  on  and,  retiring,  are  glad  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  having  sheep  to  look  after,  while  o&ers  are 
taken  by  men  with  independent  occupations.  Thus 
among  the  holders  are  a  drainer,  joiner,  dyker,  black- 
smith, and  carrier,  and  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  which  I 
stayed  a  Yarrow  Feuer  had  just  engaged  for  a  month's 
work.  Many  of  them  too  go  out  as  lambers  in  the 
spring.  Some  again  of  the  holdings  are  held  merely  to 
sublet  them  at  a  profit,  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord 
being  very  small.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  the  pre- 
sent owner ;  his  ancestor,  as  in  the  case  of  Newcastle  ton, 
laid  the  village  out  for  the  accommodation  of  hand- 
loom  weavers.  I  have,  in  other  reports,  repeatedly 
expressed  the  view  that  holdings  of  this  sort  and  size, 
as  they  were  originaUy  valuable  to  weavers  and  other 
artificers,  so  are  still,  with  few  exceptions,  valuable 
only  to  people  who  have  something  else,  besides  the 
holding,  to  make  their  living  by.  Given  that  condition 
precedent,  they  are  still  useful  and  in  demand. 
Holdings  much  of  this  nature  may  still  be  found  down 
the  Mofiatt  valley  as  far  as  Kirkpatrick  Juxta.  They 
are  known  as  **  Pendicles,*'  and  are  let  usually  if  not 
invariably  by  the  year,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
which  are  allowed  rent  free,  as  part  of  their  wages,  to 
some  of  the  estate  owner's  woodmen. 

VI.  Benefit  Societibs. 

22.  Benefit  Societies  are  not  made  much  use  of,  but 
I  fancy  that  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  ser- 
vants do  avail  themselves  of  them  here  than  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Roxburgh.  At  least  I  heard  of 
Bome  few  who  belonged  to  the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows. 

VII.  Tkadb  Unions  oe  Leagues. 

23.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  Trade  Union  or  League 
exists  in  the  district,  ana  there  has  been  no  strike. 
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VIII.  Belations  between  Emploters  and  Employed. 

24.  The  relatiohs  between  employers  and  employed 
are  most  cordial.  The  shepherds  are  a  quiet,  thought- 
ful, trustworthy,  and  generally  superior  set  of  men, 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  'answer  given  by  some  shepherds  in 
Tweedsmuir,  **  farmers  and  shepherds  are  always  the 
best  of  friends,"  was  reiterated  in  almost  identical 
terms  whether  the  question  was  asked  of  the  former  or  of 
the  latter.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  less 
cordial  feelings  between  the  farmers  and  their  other 
servants.  There  is  very  libtle  changing  among  them,  and 
this  is  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of  pleasant  relations. 

IX.  General  Conditions  op  the  Farm  Servants. 

25.  The  general  condition  of  the  farm  servants  is   The  general 
satisfactory.    The  ploughman's  wages  are  up  to  a  good   ^Ji^Si^. 
level,  and  those  of  the  shepherds  also.     It  has,  how- 
ever, been  pointed  out  how  much  those  who  were  paid 

in  part  hj  their  packs  have  suffered  of  late,  and  though 
the  substitution  of  a  cash  wage  for  the  pack  ensures 
them  against  deficient  incomes,  yet  they  will  probably 
not  have  quite  as  much  opportunity  of  putting  by 
money  as  they  used  to  have.  They  expressed  them- 
selves, however  as  "well  contented,"  audit  was  pleasant 
to  find  so  many  of  them,  while  admitting  that  things 
had  not  gone  very  well  with  them  lately,  so  willing  to 
ti^e  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  hope  for  better 
times.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  no  &ubt  that  he 
and  many  farm  servants  were  much  better  off  now-a- 
days  than  the  farmers. 

I  have,  Ac. 
(Signed)        Edward  Wilkinson, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


To  Geoppret  Drage,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

10,  New  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  W.O., 
SiE,  March  7,  1893. 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report 
on  the  counties  of  Berwickshire  and  Roxburghsnire. 
Though  it  does  not  touch  on  tlie  hill  districts  in  much 
detail,  I  have  not  confined  it  to  an  account  of  the  more 
low-lying  arable  districts,  as  many  of  the  large  farmers 
have  farms  in  both  districts,  and  I  was  able  in  conse- 
quence to  obtain  information  on  both  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

2.  Berwickshire  is  the  more  northerly  county.  It  is 
bounded  on  tho  greater  part  of  its  northern  frontier  by 
the  Lammermuir  Hills,  which  separate  it  from  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  in  part  by  the  sea,  which  also  bounds 
it  on  the  north-east ;  on  its  south-eastern  frontier  by 
the  Tweed,  which  here  separates  it  from  Northumber- 
land ;  to  the  south  by  Roxburghshire ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Edinburffhshiro  and  a  projecting  arm  of  Roxburgh- 
shire. Roxburghshire  itself  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Berwickshire;  on  the  north-east  by  Northumber- 
land; on  the  south-east  by  Northumberland,  from 
which  along  the  greater  part  of  this  frontier  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
hills  which  separate  it  from  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west  by  Selkirkshire.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  southerly  boundary  is  mentioned,  and,  in  fact, 
it  has  none,  its  south-easterly  and  south-westerly  fron- 
tiers meeting  in  a  point,  the  base  of  tho  triangle,  of 
which  such  point  is  the  southerly  apex,  being  formed 
of  a  range  or  high  hills  (a  branch,  if  not  more  truly  a 
continuation  of  the  main  range,  of  the  Cheviots)  which 
here  strike  westwards  straight  across  from  the  Cheviots 
to  Dumfriesshire.  One  of  these  hills,  Caldcleugh  Head, 
has  an  altitude  of  1,996  feet,  one  exceeded  by  only  two 
or  three  points  in  the  Cheviot  range.  This  triangle  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  separate  district.  It  is 
commonly  called  Liddesdale  from  the  River  Liddel, 
which,  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  these  hills,  flows 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  falls  into  the  sea  in 
the  Solway  Firth. 

3.  Both  counties  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
flowing  from  the  hills  which  hem  them  in.  Of  Rox- 
burghshire it  may  almost  be  said  that,  except  river 
meadows,  there  is  no  part  absolutely  flat.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  south  give  way  to  lower  hills  as  one  goes 
north,  but  in  no  part  is  there  any  extended  plain. 
The  wider  vaUeys  have  broad  nvers,  and  every 
side  valley  its  brawling  bum  or  **  water."  The 
Teviot  is  the  principal  river  of  Roxburghshire.  It 
rises  in  the  parish  of  Teviothead  close  to  Dumfriesshire 
and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  after 
receiving,  among  endless  other  streams,  the  Allan, 
Slitrig,  Rule,  Jed,  Oxnam,  and  Kale  Waters  on  the 
right,  and  the  Borthwiok  and  Ale  Waters  on  the  left, 
unites  with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The  Tweed  comes 
into  the  district  from  the  west  near  Calashiels,  where 
it  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Gfklawater,  on  which 
bank  it  also  receives,  as  it  proceeds  eastwards,  the 
Allan  and  Leader  Waters.  It  turns  to  the  north-east  at 
Coldstream  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  Berwick  and 
Tweedmouth.  The  other  principal  streams  of  Berwick- 
shire are  the  Blackadder  and  tne  Whiteadder,  which 
unite  and  fall  into  the  Tweed  a  short  distance  from 
Berwick,  and  the  Eye  Water,  which,  like  the  White- 
adder,  rising  in  the  Lammermuirs,  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea  at  the  picturesque  village  of  Eyemouth,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Berwick.  The  water  power  supplied  by 
the  many  rivers  and  streams  prevents  the  absence  of 
coal  to  supply  motive  power  for  machinery  from  being 
much  felt,  the  Jed  at  Jedburgh,  the  Slitrig  and  Teviot 
at  Hawick,  and  the  Cala  at  G-alashiols  being  utilised  for 
the  various  cloth  and  other  mills  which  have  mads 
these  towns  so  famous.  Large  mills  are  also  to  be  seen 
elsewhere,  on  the  banks  of  various  other  streams,  and 


very  many  of  the  farms  have  water  power  for  thresh-       B.— VI. 
ing,  grinding,  chaff-cutting,  and  other  purposes.  Bibwick 

4.  The  western  parts  of  the  district,  as  also  the  Lam-  BoxBimoti. 
mermuirs  of  the  northern  part,  are  of  the  Silurian  for- 
mation,  com^sed  mainly  of  clay  and  shale,  the  latter  ^JjJJSSu 
often  of  the  highly  indurated  kind  known  as  greywacke. 
Eastwards  comes  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  t)ccupying  a 

large  proportion  of  Roxburghshire,  and  from  the  Lauder 
Valley  to  Greenlaw  in  Berwickshire,  and  eastwards  of 
tills,  in  Berwickshire,  comes  Calciferous  Sandstone,  the 
ecjuivalent  inlScotland  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone in  England,  and,  like  it,  being  the  base  of  the 
coal-bearing  measures,  which  measures  have,  however, 
been  comi)letely  removed  by  denudation  throughou 
the  county,  so  that  both  counties  alike  have  to  obtain 
their  coal  from  neighbouring  counties. 

5.  The  soil  is  variable,  some,  especially  on  the  slopes  Th«  Merse. 
of  the  Lammermuirs,  being  poor  hungry  clay,  but  it  is 
generally  fertile  on  the  Tower  ground.    The  district 

known  as  the  Merse  is  notorious  for  its  fertility  and 
the  excellence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  farmed.  It 
extends  for  a  short  dista^nce  into  Roxburghshire,  but 
mainly  lies  in  Berwickshire,  and  may  approximately  bo 
defined  as  the  tract  of  ground  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  Tweed,  to  the  west  by  Lauderdale  (the  valley  of  the 
Leader),  and  to  the  north  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Lam- 
mermuirs. Of  some  parishes  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  should  bo  called  Lammermuir  or  Merse 
parishes.  The  question  used  to  have  more  practical 
importance  when  corn  commanded  higher  prices  and 
there  wa«  greater  disparity  between  the  prices  for  com 
grown  in  the  different  districts  than  it  has  now,  diffe- 
rent rates  being  fixed  in  what  are  known  as  the  Piars* 
Courts,  or  courts  for  determining  tiie  rates  for  commu- 
tation of  tithe,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  parish 
The  Merse  is  considered  to  comprise  about  150,000  acres 
in  tho  two  counties  together. 


6.  Many  of  the  parishes  are  verjr  large,  generally 
from  extending  far  back  into  the  hills  up  their  par- 
ticular valleys,  this  being  especially  the  case  in  Rox- 
burghshire, where  there  are  parishes  8  to  10  miles  long, 
but  only  from  one  to  three  broad.  There  are  many  large 
estates,  and  farms  also  rxm  very  large,  several  arable 
farms  being  over  1,000  acres  in  extent,  while  hill  farms 
may  run  to  six  times  that  size  or  even  more.  Some  of 
the  largest  farmers  have  both  arable  and  hill  farms. 
Among  the  largest  pronrietors  are,  in  Berwickshire, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  Earls  of  Haddington, 
Home,  and  Lauderdale,  Lords  Polwarth  and  Tweed- 
mouth,  Sir  H.  Hume-Campbell  and  Sir  Basil  Hall, 
Barts.,  and  Colonel  Milne-Home ;  and,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  Roxburgh,  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Minto,.and 
Lord  Polwarth.  Almost  all  the  landlords  are  resident, 
and  pay  great  attention,  to  their  estates,  which  appear 
to  be  generally  admirably  managed,  while  most  cordial 
relations  seem  to  exisl  between  them  and  their  various 
tenants,  both  rich  and  poor.  When  it  is  remenil[)ered 
that  there  are  tenants  farming  several  thousand  fvqres 
each,  it  is  obvious  that  men  of  great  substance  ai;^  to 
be  found  among  them. 

7.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  refer  by  name  to  the  very 
many  gentlemen,  landed  proprietors,  or  their  factors 
(agent^,  tenant  farmers,  and  others  who  took  kind 
trouble  in  assisting  me  in  my  inquiries,  but  among  so 
many  I  should  be  almost  certain  to  omit  some  by  inad- 
vertence. Further,  many  whom  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  would.  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  equally 
ready  to  help  me,  so  that  any  list  of  names  of  tiiose 
actually  seen,  even  if  complete,  would  be  somewhat 
invidious.  1  simply  therefore  acknowledge  here  my 
obligations  to  every  one  with  whom  1  was  brought  in 
contact,  including  the  farm  servants,  of  whom  i  saw 
many,  and  in  chatting  with  whom  I  had  several  very 
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B.— VI.      enjoyable  evenings.    As  the  district  in  this  case  ex- 
^■^JJ^'*     tended  over  two  whole  oonnties,  and  was  not  confined, 
BoxBUBGH.   as  in  England,  to  the  area  of  a  single  poor-law  nnion,  I 
—        have  thought  it  better  to  set  out  some  of  my  evidence 
tn  eedenso  in  Appendix  B.,  so  that  readers,  interested 
in  evidence  from  a  particular  locality,  may  be  able  to 
see  it  by  itself.    I  held  public  meetings  of  farm  ser- 
vants at  Morebattle,  Orailing,  and  Lilliesleaf,  in  the 
south-east,  centre,  and  west  centre  of  Boxburghshire, 
and  at  Westruther,  Swinton,  and  Cockbumspath  in  the 
north-west,  south-east,  and  north-east  of  Berwickshire, 
and  also  had  some  more  private  meetings,  got  up  on 
different  farms  at  short  notice. 

8.  With  such  differences  in  altitude  and  soil,  there  is 
of  course  great  variety  in  the  farming.  The  high  hill- 
farms  are  given  up  to  sheep  (Cheviot  or  black-faced),  and 
often  the  only  tillage  land  will  be  that  required  to 
supply  the  shepherds  with  potatoes  and  vegetables  or 
their  cows  with  winter  keep.  The  rent  of  these  farms 
is  calculated  not  at  so  much  an  acre  but  at  so  much  a 
sheep,  according  to  the  number  the  ground  can  carry. 
Lower  down  arable  land  becomes,  of  course,  more  com- 
mon, and,  though  large  numbers  of  sheep  (half  and 
three-quarter-bred  Border-Leicesters)  are  bred  and 
fattened  here,  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock  become 
important  operations,  and  great  numbers  of  beasts 
change  ^nds  at  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  sales  held  at 
Hawick,  Newtown,  Berwick,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
Merse  there  is  more  cereal  growing.  In  the  higher 
ground  oats  are  very  generally  sown  instead  of  wheat, 
the  rotation  being  oats,  roots,  barley,  grass.  There  are 
not  very  many  potatoes  grown  for  distant  markets 
except  in  Bast  Berwickshire,  probably  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  labour  in  most  of  the  district. 
There  are  considerable  nursery  gardens  at  Hawick  and 
two  or  three  large  seed-growing  farms,  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  only  the  mills  which  interrupt  the  even 
tenour  of  agricultural  life  throughout  the  district. 

9.  There  is  also  considerable  variety  as  to  the  system 
on  which  the  arable  land  is  worked.  Much  of  the  good 
Morse  land  is  worked  on  the  four-course  shift,  but 
much  land  is  considered  to  be  unfit  for  the  frequent 
breaking  up  implied  by  that  shift,  and  it  is  common  to 
let  the  grass  stand  for  at  least  two  years,  while  allowing 
it  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  years  is  not  uncommon. 
In  fact,  some  farmers  leave  it  till  they  see  signs  of  its 
dying  out,  a  point  reached  at  different  times  according 
to  quality  of  seed,  seasons,  mode  of  treatment,  and 
nature  of  soil.  The  saving  of  labour  must  tempt 
farmers  to  leave  the  grass  untouched  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Numerically  the  staff*  employed  on  farms  is 
small  compared  with  what  it  is  in  many  English  coud- 
ties,  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  land  is,  as  a  rule, 
excellently  cultivated,  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account 
for  the  dinerence.  The  following  causes  all  appear  to 
conduce  to  this  result,  viz.,  this  leaving  grass  to  run 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  the  constant  Ceding  it  with 
sheep  which  checks  the  increase  of  weeds  by  keeping 
them  eaten  down  and  imable  to  come  into  seed;  a 
natural  freedom  from  weeds  due  to  soil  and  climate 
beyond  that  enjoyed  in  average  eastern  or  southern 
counties;  a  natural  easy  workability  of  the  soil  in 
many  parts,  very  different  to  what  one  finds  in  many 
Englisn  counties  or  even  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
East  Lothian;  large  fields  which  can  obviously  be 
worked  more  expeditiously  and  economically  than 
small  ones,  while  the  usually  prolific  nursery  for  weeds 
to  be  found  in  frequent  hedgerows  is  absent ;  the  fact 
that,  though  much  stock  is  winter- fed  in  the  byres, 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  roots  is  fed  to  sheep 
on  the  land  without  any  expense  in  lifting,  carting,  or 
storing,  &c. ;  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  things 
must  bo  considerable,  though  no  one  alone  could 
account  for  the  difference  in  question.  Some  may 
incline  to  attiibute  it  to  the  superior  efficiencv  of  the 
hinds  here.  Thev  certainly  are  a  capital  set  of  fellows, 
but  I  do  not  thiuK  that  their  superiority  is  pronounced 
enough  to  account  for  the  difference.  I  find  that  good 
men  in  England  turn  off"  pretty  well  as  much  work, 
whether  it  is  ploughing  or  piece-work,  as  the  men  here 
do,  aud  do  it  as  well. 

10.  I  have  the  following  notes  as  to  the  number  of 
hands  and  horses  on  various  farms :  — 

(a.)  366  acres  ;  steward,  shepherd,  three  ploughmen, 
byreman,  boy  (*' halflin  ^*),  and  three  or  four 
women  ;  three  pairs  of  horses  and  an  odd  horse ; 

(&.)  500  acres  ;  steward,  shepherd,  three  ploughmen, 
byreman,  two  boys  and  five  women  ;  three  pairs  of 
horses  and  two  odd  horses ; 
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(c.)  900  arable;  foreman,  shepherd,  nine  ploughmen, 

three  boys,  10  women;  nine  pairs  of  horses  and 

four  odd  horses ; 

(d,)  1,000  acres,  of  which  850  are  arable  on  5-year 

shift ;    steward,  two  shepherds,   five  ploughmen, 

byreman,  two  boys,  and  six  women  ;  five  pairs  of 

horses  and  two  odd  horses  ; 

and  other  instances  are  given  in  Appendix  B.     As  to 

the  horses,  a  common  estimate  is  one  pair  of  plough 

horses  for  every  20  acres  of  roots,  that  is,   on  the 

5-course  shift,  for  every  100  acres  of  arable.    As  to  the 

women,  though  everyone  said  that  in  their  particular 

departments,  (which  appeared  to  me  to  embrace  all  the 

hard  work  except  ploughing),   they  were  better  and 

would  do  more  work  than  men,  yet  it  is  usual  to  find 

two  men  regarded  as  equivalent  to  three  women. 

11.  The  word  **hind"  in  this  district  does  not,  as  in 
parts  of  England,  mean  a  *' foreman,"  but  is  the  term 
usually  applied  to  any  agricultural  labourer.  The  word 
'*  worker, '  though  '*  woman  **  is  often  added  as  a  prefix, 
equally  means  a  *' woman  worker,'*  though  used  by 
itself.  Though  the  word  "  hind  '*  by  itself  generally 
means  a  ploughman,  it  is  a  generic  term  equally 
applicable  to  a  man  who  does  not  plough.  Thus  a  man 
employed  as  a  hedger  and  ditcher  is  commonly  called  a 
spade-hind.  A  double-hind  is  what  a  man  is  called  who, 
besides  engaging  to  work  for  a  year  himself,  engages  to 
find  another  hind  for  the  year  also.  Such  other  hind  is 
generally  a  son  or  brother.  Workers,  whom  a  hind 
engages  to  find,  are  similarly  generally  daughters  or 
sisters,  the  custom  of  hiring  strangers  to  act  as  workers 
having  quite  died  out.  A  woman  who  makes  her  own 
bargain  with  the  farmer  and  takes  one  of  the  farm 
cottages  is  called  a  cottar,  and  her  house,  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  smallest,  is  often  called  a  cothouse.  She 
may  bo  a  doable  cottar,  if  engaging  to  find  some  other 
worker  besides  herself.  The  words  **  steward"  and 
''ploughman  steward"  pretty  well  carry  their  own 
meaning,  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  steward, 
besides  general  supervision,  has  especially  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  the  workers,  while  the  plough- 
man steward  starts  the  ploughing,  times  the  junior 
ploughmen  from  the  stables  or  from  the  fields,  and  is 
generally  the  head  man  in  the  stable  department. 

A.— Supply  op  Labour. 

12.  The  testimony  is  universal  that  women  workers 
were  scarcer  than  ever  at  the  hiring  markets  this  year. 
The  conse(iuence  was  that  hinds  who  could  supply  such 
workers  were  in  very  great  demand  and  succeeded  in 
getting  better  places  than  they  were  themselves  in  all 
cases  intrinsically  worth.  I  was  told  in  several  places 
that,  where  workers  were  not  wanted,  men  were  more 
easily  found  this  year  than  last  year.  It  was  thought 
that  the  slackness  of  trade  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts 
was  the  reason  for  this.  I  did  not  gather,  however, 
that  the  supply  was  at  all  beyond  the  demand,  and  I 
met  two  or  three  formers  who  had  been  unable  to  get 
all  the  hands  they  wanted.  I  often  asked  the  question 
at  labourers*  meetings  whether  anv  men  had  failed  to 
get  places  at  the  last  hiring  market.  At  Morebattle 
the  reply  was  that  there  were  no  men  out  of  work, 
because  the  men  had  moved  away  from  the  district  so 
much,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  make  use 
of  them,  while  they  were  there.  At  Lilliesleaf  the 
reply  was  that  several  had  failed  to  get  places,  but  that 
they  would  probably  still  have  a  chance  of  doing  so, 
and,  if  not,  would  have  to  take  day  work.  At  Orailing, 
though  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  none  out  of 
work  in  the  parish,  it  was  thought  that  advertisement 
would  bring  applications,  showing  that  men  elsewhere 
were  out  of  work.  The  testimony  from  the  place 
itself,  however,  is  much  more  to  the  point.  In  the  case 
of  men  failing  to  get  engaged  for  the  vear  and  com- 
pelled to  take  day  work,  the  evidence  showed  that  few 
would  have  to  be  long  without  such  work.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  an  extra  hand  was  constantly  noticed. 
In  one  parish  two  farmers  required  extra  men  for  drain 
digging  all  through  this  winter.  One  failed  to  get  any, 
the  other  could  only  get  them  from  a  place  five  miles 
off*. 

13.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  increased 
scarcity  of  workers.  In  some  cases  it  is  stated  to  be 
from  a  growing  distaste  for  field  work  ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  attributed  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the  towns . 
especially  in  the  matter  of  wages.  There  are  large 
mills  in  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  and  Galashiels,  and  I  am 
told  that  skilful  hands  can  earn  very  large  wages  indeed 
in  them     Much  of  the  work  ihere  being  done  by  the 
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Tke  piece,  skill  affects  their  earnings  very  considerably. 
TuSjf*  Many  women  aloo  so  into  domestic  service,  where  it  is 
Laboubhb.  clear  that  they  are  better  off,  financially  speaking,  than 
their  sisters  engaged  in  field  work.  The  latter  will 
earn  from  24Z.  to  2t5i.  per  year,  the  former,  say,  141.  to 
201.  a  year  with  their  board  and  lodging,  evidently 
larger  earnings  than  are  obtained  in  field  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  women  still  prefer  field  work  to 
domestic  service  from  liking  to  feel  that  their  day's 
work  is  completed  at  six  o'clock.  The  distaste  for  field 
work  alluded  to  above  has,  I  fear,  part  of  its  origin  in 
personal  vanity.  The  workers,  though  said  to  be  fast 
deteriorating  are  still,  as  a  rule,  a  very  fine  set  of 
young  women,  strong,  straight  of  limb  and  upright  in 
carriage.  The  possession  of  these  attributes,  which 
one  would  like  to  see  in  all  the  mothers  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come,  unfortunately  seems  to  be  considered  by 
many  to  be  incompatible  with  refinement,  and  great 
efforts  are  made  to  connteract  the  healthiness  of  their 
lives.  Thus,  of  late  years,  the  custom  has  become 
universal  of  wearing  underneath  the  hat  a  heav}'  shawl 
swathing  the  face  and  shoulders  so  that  little  but  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  are  visible,  and,  much  worse 
than  this  comparatively,  but  by  no  means  entirelv, 
harmless  effort  to  save  the  complexion,  is  one  directly 
designed  to  give  pallor  by  the  production  of  ill-health, 
for  which  purpose  many  are  incessantly  chewing  raw 
rice  and  other  extraordinary  and  most  deleterious  sub- 
stances. I  could  not  believe  this  for  a  long  time,  but 
heard  it  too  often  to  doubt  its  having  foundation  in 
fact. 

Work  done  14.  In  this  district,  as  in  the  adjacent  district  of 
by  women.  Northumberland,  a  vast  amount  of  field-work  is  done 
by  the  women,  and  at  their  particular  work  many,  as 
said  above,  regard  them  as  l\illy  equal  to  men.  Nor 
is  their  work  necessarily  of  a  light  description.  On 
the  contrary,  filling  and  spreading  muck,  moving  the 
com  and  straw  when  threshing  is  going  on,  assisting 
byremen  in  cutting  turnips  and  carrying  them  to  the 
stock,  turnip  lifting  in  the  fields,  &c.,  are  usually 
women's  duties.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  fine 
set  of  women,  and  none  of  these  forms  of  work,  except 
perhaps  the  first,  seems  at  all  too  heavy  for  them,  but 
the  very  fact  of  their  value  for  such  work  accentuates 
the  disparity  between  their  wages  and  those  of  men, 
and  after  all,  therefore,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
principal  reason  for  their  leaving  field  work  is  from 
their  wages  being  too  small  in  proportion  to  their 
work. 

Labourers  ^^'  Though,  as  appears  above,  single  men  or  men 

scarcer  than  without  workers,  appear  to  have  been  slightly  more 
a  few  years  plentiful  this  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  speaking 
*^'  generally,  the  supply  of  men  is  less  than  it  was  a  few 

years  ago.  A  good  many  take  situations  as  game- 
keepers, many  go  into  the  police  force,  and  many  go  to 
towns,  where  they  find  ready  employment  as  drivers  of 
lorries  or  vans. 

18.  All  accounts  agree  that  there  are  fewer  immi- 
grants at  sj)ecial  seasons  of  the  year  than  there  used  to 
be.  None  the  less  there  is  probably  no  parish  in  which 
there  are  not  several  Iriah  engaged  for  harvest.  Use 
of  so  much  improved  machinery  for  harvest  work  was 
the  reason  alleged  at  more  than  one  labourers'  meeting 
for  the  smaller  number  of  extra  men  now  required  at 
that  time.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Irish  con- 
tingent arrives  in  time  for  the  turnip  thinning.  Many 
of  them  come  from  the  oil  and  gas  woiks  in  Glasgow, 
whilst,  of  those  who  come  from  Ireland  itself  into  this 
district,  the  greater  number  come  from  Donegal  or 
other  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  doubtless  from 
Glasgow  being  the  most  convenient  port  to  reach  from 
those  parts.  In  the  east  of  Berwickshire,  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  potato  growing,  though  not  to  the 
extent  that  prevails  in  East  Lothian,  the  home  of  the 
now  famed  Dunbar  R.ed  potato,  the  extra  hands  required 
in  lifting  the  potatoes  are  mainly  obtained  from  the 
fishing  Tallages  along  the  coast. 

17.  There  is  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 
eflBcienoy  of  the  labourers  of  the  present  day  as  com- 
pared with  the  past.  Almost  all  employers  give  their 
men  a  very  good  name,  and,  speaking  from  my  own 
observation,  1  should  say  they  were  an  exceptionally 
fine  and  active  set  of  men  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  at  work.  It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to  ignore 
the  statements  made  on  several  occasions,  and  by 
labourers  themselves  as  well  as  by  employers,  that 
many  men,  especially  young  ones,  throw  less  energy 
into  and  show  less  interest  in  their  work  than  the 
senior  men,  and  are  more  ready  to  make  a  grievance  of 
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being  asked  to  do  anything  beyond  the  most  ordinary 
routine,  no  matter  what  the  necessity. 

18.  Whether  or  not  there  has  yet  been  actual  dete- 
rioration in  physique,  I  find  it  difficult  to  say.  Many 
employers  and  many  of  the  older  labourers  themselves 
say  that,  good  though  the  young  men  may  still  be,  they 
are  very  distinctly  inferior  in  strength  and  stamina  to 
the  previous  generation,  and  that  the  rising  generation 
will  show  a  still  further  falling  ofi".  I  certainly  was 
not  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
children  in  point  of  robustness.  After  all,  white  bread, 
or  bread  with  most  of  the  nutiiment  taken  out  of  it, 
(and  only  the  whitest  bread,  made  from  foreign  flour, 
finds  any  favour),  and  tea  two  or  three  times  a  day  are 
very  sorry  substitutes  for  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk. 
I  was  told  more  than  once  that  the  saving  of  trouble 
was  a  powerful  reason  for  the  preference  shown  for  the 
former  food.  It  takes  some  time  and  trouble  to  make 
oatmeal  porridge  well ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fill  up  a 
tea-pot  three  or  four  times  and  give  a  cupful  of  the 
dilution  to  the  children  with  a  slice  of  bread.  In  this, 
as  in  another  matter  to  be  mentioned  later,  the 
children  suffer  from  the  indolence  or  incompetence  of 
the  mothers. 

19.  As  to  the  reduction  of  labour  on  farms,  it  does  Not  much 
not  appear  that  there  has  been  anv  very  noticeable  de-  J^^^rtiy^n 
crease  recently  in  the  number  of  Lands  employed.     No   number  of 


employed. 


House- 
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engaged  by 
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doubt  manual  labour  is  saved  where  it  can  be,  but,  if  that 
is  economised  by  machinery  or  by  leaving  land  in  grass, 
the  saving  is  often  counterbalanced  by  greater  quantities 
of  stock  beiui^  kept,  requiring  extra  hands  to  tend  it. 
The  labourers  at  one  of  the  meetings  thought  hedges 
were  apt  to  be  neglected  now,  but  could  not  specify  any 
other  decrease  in  work  done,  and  altogether  there  is  pro- 
bablv  not  very  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour 
employed.  A  leading  farmer  thought  that  they  might 
perhaps  be  doing  with  rather  fewer  hands,  taking  the 
country  through,  but  that  it  was  less  from  any  wish  to 
reduce  the  number  than  from  difficulty  in  filling  it  up 
owing  to  the  lads  going  off"  to  work  at  other  things. 

B.— Conditions  op  Engagement. 

20.  Almost  all  the  men  employed  on  farms  are  hired 
by  the  year.  Exceptions,  in  the  case  of  married  men, 
are  so  rare  as  only  to  prove  the  rule.  Ha'men  (or 
kitchen  men),  that  is,  single  men  boarded  and  lodged  in 
the  farmer's  house,  are  usually  hired  by  the  half  year, 
but  there  are  nothing  like  so  many  of  such  men  as  there 
used  to  be,  the  double-hind  arrangement  being  much 
more  common.  In  this  case  the  young  man  is  engaged 
for  the  year  equally  with  the  married  hind  in  whose 
house  he  lives.  I  do  not  think  the  bothy  system  obtains 
on  any  farms  in  this  district.  Cottars  are  also  engaged 
by  the  year.  Hinds  generally  make  the  agreements  with 
respect  to  workers,  engaging  to  supply  one  or  more,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  work  as  wanted..  As  the  great 
majority  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  this  is  tantamount 
to  a  yearly  engagement,  as  with  the  hind  himself.  Extra 
men  taken  on  for  harvest  or  for  any  other  spell  of  work 
■are  usually  hired  by  the  week.  The  hind  and  cottar 
always  receive  a  house  and  garden  rent  free  as  part  of 
the  wages.  As  has  been  said,  the  young  man  where  there 
is  a  double-hind  and  the  workers  are  nearly  always 
members  of  one  family.  There  is  very  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  "family  system  *'  both  financially  and 
morally,  and  indeed  it  has  no  drawback  save  in  its 
tendency  to  promote  frequent  flitting.  A  man  with  a  son 
becoming  old  enough  to  have  a  pair  of  horses  given 
him,  or  with  daughters  becoming  old  enough  to  go  out 
as  workers,  must,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  separated 
from  them,  seek  a  new  place  if  there  is  no  vacancy  for 
them  on  the  farm  on  which  he  is  at  the  time. 

21.  The  hiring  days  are  usually  the  first  market  days   Usual  hiriag 
in  March  in  the  principal  towns  in  which  they  are  held.   ***^ 
These  are  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  Kelso,  Newtown,  Earlston, 

Buns,  and  Berwick.  Though  Berwick  is  strictly  in 
England,  it  is  the  ^reat  market  for  the  Merse  and  all 
East  Berwickshire.  The  day  for  entering  on  a  new 
place  is  in  Scotland  the  28th  of  May  (till  recently  the 
26th  of  May),  but  in  Northumberland  the  12th  of  May. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  acrx)unts  for  the  small  amount 
of  flitting  from  one  side  of  the  border  to  the  other.  It 
is  noticeable,  however,  that,  though  the  men  move  about 
freely  in  Roxburghshire  and  Berwickshire,  they  do  not 
often  leave  these  counties.  The  Lammermoirs  seem  a 
barrier  to  crossing  into  East  Lothian,  and  even  where  a 
farmer  has  farms  there  as  well  as  in  this  district  and 
would  be  glad  to  get  men  do  go  there,  they  seldom  con* 
sent  to  do  go. 
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22.  Of  course  the  question  as  to  whether  yearly  or 
shorter  engagements  had  the  greater  advantages  was 
constantly  discussed.  Certainly  the  former  do  not  act 
as  a  preventive  of  the  custom  of  flitting,  even  if  they  do 
not  act  as  a  stimulant  to  it.  For  the  farmer  they  may 
be  verv  troublesome  if,  as  must  happen  at  times,  he  finds 
himself  saddled  with  a  very  indifferent  servant  for  a 
year.  The  yearly  engagement  has,  however,  great  ad- 
vantages for  the  men  who  thus  have  a  house  assured 
them  for  a  year,  which  is  a  very  great  point  where,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  in  this  district,  the  cottages  are  part 
of  the  farm  and  must  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  men  on 
it.  Monthly  or  weekly  engagements  must  carry  with 
them  the  obligation  to  give  up  the  cottages  on  the  same 
notice.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  yearly  engagement  was  best  for  them. 
Other  reasons  for  this  conviction  on  their  part  Will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

23.  I  see  no  objection  to  hiring  markets  on  the  score 
of  any  riotous  frolicking  taking  place  in  them.  For  odo 
thing  I  saw  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  days  seemed  very 
much  regarded  as  holidays  in  which  friends,  who  had 
not  met  perhaps  since  they  took  engagements  the  pre- 
vious year,  could  come  together  again.  The  markets 
are  in  consequence  attended  by  great  numbers  of  servants 
wiio  are  not  in  search  of  places,  having  already  agreed  to 
go  on  in  their  old  places.  I  do  not  pretena  that  the 
system  of  hiring  in  these  markets  is  a  good  one  for  either 
farmers  or  men.  It  canaot  fail  to  work  ill  in  many  cases 
for  two  people,  knowing,  it  may  be,  nothing  of  one  an- 
other, to  bind  themel ves  to  one  another  for  a  year  after  a 
minute  or  two's  conversation.  Consequently  it  was  often 
said  that  a  system  of  registration  by  which  men,  about 
to  leave  their  present  situations,  could  enter  their  names, 
addresses,  qualifications,  Ac,  would  be  a  great  boon,  as 
farmers  in  want  of  servants  could  consult  the  register, 
and,  seeing  likely  candidates,  could  go  and  see  them  and 
have  time  to  make  proper  inquiries  about  them.  It  is 
not  a  very  common  thing,  after  the  **arle8  "  or  hiring 
money  has  passed,  for  a  man,  who  has  perhaps  heard  of 
something  against  his  new  place  or  has  heard  of  one 
which  he  fancies  more,  to  return  the  **  arles  "  and  throw 
up  his  engagement.  The  practice  is,  I  am  told, 
much  less  common  in  this  district  than  elsewhere,  and 
points  to  a  higher  idea  of  honour  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
The  long  interval  between  the  hiring  day  and  the  day 
forgoing  to  the  new  place  seems  objectionable.  Itmieht 
reasonably  be  feared  that  a  man  will  take  little  trouble 
about  his  work  for  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  old 
place.  It  speaks  well  for  the  men  that  I  never  heard  any 
complaint  on  that  ground. 

24.  The  work  is  continuous  for  all  yearly  men,  but 
cottars,  workers  and  boys,  are  only  paid  for  the  time  at 
work.  Except,  however,  for  young  boys  only  taken  on 
for  odd  jobs,  there  is  not  often  any  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  work. 

26.  There  is  not  much  variety  as  to  the  hours.  The 
general  rule  is  that  in  turnip-thinning  time  weekly 
men,  day  men,  and  workers  should  be  in  the  fields  by 
6  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  leaving  them  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
At  other  times  they  start  from  the  steading  with  the 
ploughmen.  Ploughmen  leave  the  stables  at  6a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  and  the  fields  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  There  is 
thus  for  all  a  break  of  two  hours,  from  11  to  1,  except 
in  the  short  days  when  it  is  generally  reduced  to  from 
one  to  one  and  half  hours.  The  interval  is  cut  into  by 
the  time  required  to  get  home  from  work,  as  also  in 
turnip-thinning  time  to  get  back  to  it.  Ploughmen  of 
course  have  to  be  into  the  stables  some  time  before 
starting  out  in  the  morning,  generally  about  an  hour  be- 
fore. It  takes  them  about  30  minutes  (men  themselves 
sometimes  gave  a  shorter  time)  to  throw  out  the  muck, 
feed  and  tidy  up,  and,  this  done,  they  go  home  to 
breakfast,  returning  in  time  to  start  at  6.  Their  work 
in  the  evening  after  getting  in  from  the  fields  takes 
from  30  to  45  minutes. 

In  haytime  and  harvest  the  hours  may  be  a  little 
longer,  especially  in  the  latter.  Though  the  day  often 
commences  rather  later  then,  it  is  usual  to  make  a 
shorter  break  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  work  is 
often  continued  late. 

A  custom  has  crept  in  of  stopping  for  a  few  minutes 
between  8  and  9  to  take  a  bit  of  second  breakfast.  In 
the  winter  months,  when  the  first  breakfast  has  been 
taken  hardly,  an  hour  before,  there  does  not  seem  much 
need  for  it,  and,  at  one  of  the  labourers'  meetings,  men 
said  that,  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  never  stopped 
in  the  winter,  and  that  onlv  a  few  did  so  in  summer. 

The  byreman  (cattleman)  often  staits  his  work  earlier 
than  the  ploughman,  but  he  generally  leaves  off  a  little 


earlier,  and  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  total         Thb 
hours.    What  difference  there  is,  is  to  the  disadvantage       ??S^^* 
of  the  byreman,  as  if  many  cows  are  kept  he  has  often    Labourbk. 
night  work,  and  at  all  times  has  to  return  in  the  even- 
ings  to  see  that  all  is  right  with  the  stock. 

The  ploughmen's  hours  seem  rather  long,  except  in  ^^*"^rt^ 
the  short  days,  but  a  good  deal  depends,  as  the  men  ™o»  ■'«>"»• 
pointed  out  at  Lilliesleaf,  on  the  distance  of  the  cottages 
from  the  steading  (generally,  very  little)  or  of  the  fieids 
from  the  steading.  The  stable  work  is  not  hard  in  any 
way,  much  of  the  time  being  spent  in  chatting  as  they 
rub  up  harness  while  the  horses  are  feeding.  Again 
they  invariably  ride  to  and  from  the  fields,  in  this  way 
getting  a  great  pullover  those  of  the  farm  servants  who 
have  to  do  all  the  road  work  on  their  own  feet.  A  com- 
parison between  their  work  and  that  of  bricklayers  or 
joiners,  who  may  often  have  to  walk  four  or  five  miles 
to  their  work,  would  make  the  ploughmen's  seem  eaen^ . 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  require  the  plough- 
men to  come  back  to  the  stables  about  8  in  the  shortest 
winter  evenings,  partly  because  the  horses,  whose  coats 
are  then  long,  are  likely  to  be  too  wet  to  be  dressed 
well  on  first  coming  in,  partly  to  give  the  horses  the 
rest  of  their  food  then,  it  oeing  thought  that  from  4.30 

g.m.  to  7  a.m.  the  next  morning  is  too  long  for  the 
orses  to  have  nothing.  However,  the  men  having  been 
taught  to  regard  this  custom  as  a  grievance,  it  has  in 
many  cases  been  given  up,  the  steward,  or  one  of  the 
ploughmen  in  rotation,  going  round  late  in  the  evening 
to  give  the  balance  of  the  food.  On  the  other  hand 
many  men,  jealously  fond  of  their  horses,  dislike  any 
hand  but  their  own  feeding  them  and,  in  several  country 
places,  the  men  said  that,  as  they  lived  quite  near, 
they  would  much  rather  go  home  as  soon  as  they  got 
back  from  the  fields  in  the  winter  and  return  in  the 
evening.  Many  regard  this  evening  in  the  stables  as  a 
pleasant  time  for  chat,  so  much  so  that,  where  the 
custom  is  kept  up,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  men 
from  adjoining  farms  congregating  there,  though  they 
had  found  it  an  intolerable  burden  to  walk  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  distance  to  their  own  stables.  Still,  in  very 
coarse  weather,  it  must  be  an  advantage  not  to  have  to 
turn  out  again  at  night,  and  the  grievance  is  not  purely 
fictitious. 

26.  The  total  hours  may  be  considered  as  about  10 
to  lOi  for  most  of  the  year,  and  about  8J  to  9  for  the 
rest  with  about  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  hours  added  for 
ploughmen  and  bjrremen.  The  hours  are  generally 
somewhat  less  upon  hill  farms. 

27.  The  byreman  may  be  at  work  on  Sundays  some  Sundi^ 
four  or  five  hours,  but  if  he  has  got  at  all  forward  on  ^** 
Saturday,  the  work  need  not  take  him  longer.    He  will 

have  only  feeding  to  attend  to.  He  is  of  course,  if  not 
helped,  tied  for  the  day.  Ploughmen  have  only  the 
short  time  on  duty  required  for  attending  to  their 
horses.  On  one  farm  it  is  arranged  that  only  one 
should  come  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  feed  and  water 
the  horses  and  do  any  other  necessary  work,  though  all 
as  a  rule  attend  the  stables  in  the  evenings. 

28.  At  Oockbumspath  and  one  or  two  other  places  I  JSp^""* 
was  told  that  it  was  customary  for  the  ploughman  on   iHaiCTttie 
duty  on  Sunday  <ttnd  on  most  farms  one  in  turn  is  on   <">  Smsdavm. 
duty  then)  to  be  required  to  do  the  byreman's  work  on 

that  day,  so  that  he  got  a  holiday.  This  was  made  some 
grievance  of.  I  could  not  make  out  that  the  byreman 
ever  got  a  whole  holiday  on  that  day,  though  it  was 
asserted  that  on  some  farms  he  did.  He  appears 
always  to  do  his  work  on  the  Sunday  morning,  but  in 
some  cases  either  to  get  free  afterwards,  or  to  get  some 
help  from  the  ploughman.  The  custom  no  doubt  had 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  byreman  cleans  the  stalls 
and  does  other  indoor  work,  except  milking  and  feeding, 
for  the  ploughmen's  cows,  and  this  was  a  sort  of  return 
to  him  for  his  trouble.  I  asked  Mr.  Moran,  a  hind  on 
Mr.  Macdougall's  farm  at  Eccles  Tofts,  about  this,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  heard  of  byremen  getting  a  holiday 
on  Sundays  at  the  expense  of  the  ploughmen,  but  that  he 
saw  no  objection  to  the  latter  being  required  to  help 
the  byreman  at  midday  unless  the  farm  was  small  so 
that  the  turn  came  too  frequently.  I  say  a  few  words 
more  on  the  subject  of  hours  in  paragraph  65. 


C. — Wages  and  Eabnings. 

29.  Two  systems  of  paying  wages  have  prevailed  to- 
gether ill  this  district  for  some  time.  There  is  tbe 
boll  wage,  or  wage  paid  partly  in  kind,  and  the  money 
wage.  Another  difference  is  in  whether  or  not  a  cow 
is  kept  tor  the  hind.  Two  bolls  are  recognised,  the  big 
or  E!elso  boll,  and  the  small  or  Lauderdale  b<^l.     The 
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Thb        EelBO  boll  is  10  bolls  of  oats,  4  bolls  of  barley,  and  1 

tS^^     boll  of  peas  or  beans ;  the  Laaderdale  boll  65  stone  of 

LJLBO0BBB.    oatmeal,  and  3  bolk  of  barley.    Potatoes  are  pretty 

'  well  always  given,  but,  as  the  quantity  varies,  I  have 

not  included  them  as  an  item  of  the  boU  wage.     The 

word  **  ^ains  "  is  commonly  used  as  an  inclusive  term 

comprising  all  payments  in  other  than  mone^  form. 

Thus  a  man  may  say  thikt  his  wages  are  **  gams  and 

21Z.  in  cash.'* 

30.  The  boll,  as  a  measure,  is  6  bushels.  An  average 
price  for  good  oats  is  la.  a  stone,  which,  at  42  lbs.  to 

the  bushel,  gives  — =-Z~*  ^^  ^'  *  quarter,'  *.e.,  18*.  a 

boll.  2  bolls  of  oats  are  considered  an  equivalent  to  1 
load  (20  stone)  of  oatmeaL  As  2  bolls  of  oats  weigh 
3(5  stone,  it  implies  that  about  16  stone  out  of  36  are 
rejected  in  preparation  of  oatmeal.  Probably  the 
balance  would  be  rather  in  favour,  as  a  rule,  of  the  man 
taking  the  oats,  but.  he  would  have  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  grinding.  At  the  Fiar's  Court  at  Jedburgh, 
on  21st  February  1893,  the  price  of  oatmeal  was  fixed  at 
II.  146. 7d.  a  load,  and  of  barley  at  ISs.  4(i.  a  boll,  but 
these  prices  were  the  lowest  known,  and  868.  a  load  for 
oatm^  and  Ids.  a  boll  for  barley  may  be  taken  as  fair 
values.  This,  taking  peas  or  beans  at  IZ.  48.  a  boll, 
makes  the  Kelso  boU  worth  UL  (9Z.+3L  16«.+1Z.  4a.) 
and  the  Lauderdale  boll  worth  SI.  146.  (5L  17«.+2L  lie.). 

As  to  the  31.  The  quantities  of  potatoes  given  vary  from  1,400 

ya|u©puton  to  1,800  yards,  the  latter  being  the  commonest  quan- 
^^t^irum  ^.^^  ^  Berwickshire.  Where  a  man  does  not  care  for 
more  than  half  the  full  auanti^  it  is  very  common  to 
allow  him  22.  lOa.  for  the  half  given  up.  This  was 
almost  invariable  where  the  fuB  quantity  was  1,600 
yards,  and,  as  T  found  cases  where  21.  was  allowed  for 
the  half  of  1,400  yards,  though  none  where  more  than 
21. 10«.  was  allowed  for  the  half  of  1,800  yards,  I  have 
taken  21. 10«.  for  800  yards  or  12*.  6d.  for  200  yards  as  the 
average  value.  If,  in  some  of  the  Berwickshire  cases, 
1,800  yards  is  only  valued  at  5Z.,  it  is  because  the  farm 
was  a  high  one  on  which  1,800  yards  was  not  thought 
worth  at  all  more  than  1,600  yards  lower  down. 

The  value  of  the  house  and  garden  which  are  always 
given  to  farm  servants  may  be  taken  at  4Z.  Some  are 
not  worth  it,  many  are  worth  much  more,  and  4L 
to  4Z.  10s.  is  a  common  rent  for  precisely  similar 
houses  hired  by  those  who  are  not  farm  servants. 

Cows  belong  to  the  farmers  or  to  the  hinds,  but  less 
frequently  now  to  the  latter  than  formerly  when  every 
hina,  though  wages  were  very  far  less,  saved  enough  to 
buy  his  own  cow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  cost  to  the 
farmer  keeping  a  cow  for  a  hind  may  be  taken  at  92., 
which,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  that  form  to  the  hind  who  owns  a  cow.  Where 
the  cow  is  **  put  on"  for  the  hind,  that  is,  belong  to 
the  farmer,  but  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the  hind,  it  will  be 
a  fair  average  to  consider  the  value  as  14Z.  The  calf  in 
the  latter  case  of  course  belongs  to  the  farmer.  The 
hind  keeps  it  for  one  week  after  oirth.  In  the  Lammer- 
muirs  the  men  generally  thought  SI.  enough  to  allow  for 
the  cow's  keep. 

Other  extras  commonl?  given  are  the  carting  coals 
free,  and  often  the  supply  of  them,  at  half  cost  price : 
all  straw  wanted  for  pigs,  Ac.  Also,  when  extra  hours 
are  being  worked,  a  lunch  of  bread  and  beer,  known  as 
the  **  four  hours,"  is  supplied  always  once  and  generally 
twice  a  day. 


On  house. 


On  cow. 


Other  extras 
ofteu  glYen. 


S^iecimeiis 
of  enmingi. 


Plouffhmen 

and^T»- 

meu. 


32.  I  give  below  a  few  instances  of  earnings,  includ- 
ing those  of  cottars,  in  whose  case,  however,  I  have  only 
vaJued  the  house  and  garden  at  3/.  10«.,  as,  where  there 
are  any  houses  smaller  than  others  and  any  cottars 
are  engaged,  the^  are  more  likely  to  be  the  occupants 
of  them.    Other  instances  are  given  in  Appendix.  JB. 


A.  (1.)  BoU  wage:— 


a-) 


Kelso  boll 

In  lieu  of  harvest  meat  - 

1,600  yards  of  potatoes  -  .   - 

Cow  kept            -           -  . 

5  tons  or  coals  at  6«.  to  7^,  a  ton,  led  free  2  10 

House     •           -           -  -       «    4    0 

Cash       •           -           -  --90 


£ 
14 

1 
5 
9 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


C2). 

£    s.  d. 

Kelso  boll 

14    0    0 

In  lieu  of  harvest  meat 

-10    0 

900  yds. 

-    2  1«    0 

In  lieu  of  remaining  potatoes 

.    2  10    0 

Cow  kept 

.900 

House 

.400 

Cash 

-900 

Half  boll  barley  for  stacking,  &c. 

-096 

Extra  for  knife  sharpening    - 

.    0  10    0 

£43    5    6 

(8.) 

£    8.    d. 

Lauderdale  boll 

8  14    0 

In  lieu  of  harvest  meat 

10    0 

1,600  yards  of  potatoes 

5    0    0 

Cow  kept         -            .            -            . 

9    0    0 

6  tons  at  68.,  led  free  - 

.    2  10    0 

House  -            -            .            -            . 

^400 

Cash 

.  18    0    0 

£48    4    0 

(4.) 

£    8.    d. 

10  stone  of  oatmeal    - 

.    0  18    0 

Half  boU  of  wheat      - 

-    0  10    0 

In  lieu  of  harvest  meat 

-10    0 

Cow  kept 

-900 

4  tons  of  coal  - 

.    3  10    0 

House-           -           .           -           . 

4    0    0 

Cash    .... 

.  30    0    0 

(2.)  Money  wage : — 


(1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 


£48  18    0 


£   8.    d. 

For  harvest  meat 

10    0 

3  tons  of  coals 

2  12    0 

1  ton  of  potatoes 

■300 

House  - 

4    0    0 

Cash    - 

.  88    0    0 

£48  12    0 


£   8.    d. 


For  harvest  meat 

.    1 

0    0 

Carriage  of  coals 

1 

0    0 

1,600  yards  of  potatoes 

.    5 

0    0 

Cow  kept 

-    9 

0    0 

House  - 

4 

0    0 

Cash,  I2s.  a  week 

-81 

4    0 

£51    4    0 


£  8.   d: 


For  harvest  meat 
Potatoes 
Coal  cartage    - 
House  - 
15*.  a  week 

-10    0 
-500 
-10    0 
-400 
.  39    0    0 

£50    0    0 

B.-VI. 
BsawicK 

AMD 
BOXBUBQH 


The  last  was  given  me  as  an  average  specimen  by  the 
meeting_  at  Cockburnspath,  where,  aa  m  many  other 
places,  I  was  told  that  a  man,  taking  nearly  all  his 
wages  in  cash,  generally  received  15«.  or  16#.  a  week  if 
he  supplied  a  worker, -and  14i.  if  not. 

B.  Cottar's  earnings:— 

a.) 


Oottar'f. 


Si.  a  week 

9  bushels  of  barley 

10  stone  of  oatmeal 
600  yards  of  potatoes 
For  baarvest  meat 
Extra  harvest  wage 
4  tons  of  coal  at  half  cost 
House  •  -  - 


£    8. 

20  16 
1    8 


d. 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£44  10    0 


£82    3    0 


Bb  4 
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B.-VI. 
Bbbwick 

B^XBVBGH. 


!.) 


9«.  a  week  in  Bummer,  Ss.  in  winter  • 

3  tons  of  coal  free 

1,000  yards  of  potatoes 

For  harvest  meat 

Extra  harvest  wage    - 

Hoase  -  -  -  - 


£    8. 

d. 

22    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3    2 

6 

0  15 

0 

1    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

£32  17    6 


(4.) 


Kelso  boll        - 

Pack  of  nine  ewes  and  three  hoggs 

Oow  kept         -  -  - 

1,600  yards  of  potatoes 

Ton  of  coals  at  lambing  time 

House  -  -  -  - 


TmM 

£ 

s. 

d. 

AeKicuL* 

TtTRXL 

14 

0 

0 

LABCfU^Mh. 

24 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

£57    0    0 


freeoftrtage 
of  ooals 
varies  ao- 
cordinxto 
tliatanoe 
ti-ooi  rail- 
way. 

I'Mualcalou* 
lation. 

Ploogb- 
men  8tew> 
KTdaand 
Ktcwarda. 

Single 
men. 


Shep- 
herds. 


The  Talne  put  on  the  cartage  of  coal  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  locality  whence  the  instance  is  taken, 
propinquity  to  a  railway  station  affecting  the  cost 
considerably.  It  is  usual  to  calculate  the  cost  at  lOd, 
a  mile  a  load,  the  load  being  taken  at  16  cwt.  The 
station  price  may  be  taken  at  from  14«.  to  lbs.  A  hind 
geuerally  uses  at  least  5  tons. 

C.  A  ploughman  steward  generally  receives  IL  to  2L 
and  a  stewara  52.  to  102.  more  than  the  ploughmen,  no 
matter  in  what  form  the  wages  are  paid. 

D.  Single  men  boarded  in  the  house  are  hired 
generally  by  the  half  year,  at  about  102.  upwards  for 
the  half  year.  A  specially  skilled  young  ploughman 
might  get  14Z.,  or  even  15Z.,  but  these  would  be  high 
figures.  The  second  hind,  in  a  double-hind  place, 
receives,  if  able  to  work  a  pair  of  horses,  from  322.  to 
402.,  the  first  figure  not  often  being  retained  after  his 
first  year  as  a  ploughman.  His  wage  is  always  a  cash 
one.  Boys  just  starting  work  get  t>8.  to  7«.  a  week,  and 
about  9«.  when  able  to  work  the  odd  horses. 

E.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  give  shepherds 
the  boll  (generally  the  Kelso  boll)  and,  instead  of 
money,  the  keep  of  tbeir  "pack,"  but,  especially  on 
the  arable  farms,  money  is  tending  to  replace  both. 
The  packs  are  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  the  property 
of  the  shepherd,  which  are  pastured  with  the  farmer's. 
On  arable  farms  a  common  pack  is  nine  or  10  half-bred 
ewes,  and  three  or  four  half-bred  hoggs,  and  on  hill 
farms  from  40  to  60  Cheviots.  Calculations  of  the 
values  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  B.  The  half- 
bred  sheep  are  crosses  between  Cheviots  and  Border 
Leicesters,  and,  as  these  are  usually  crossed  again  with 
the  Border  Leicesters,  making  their  lambs  three- 
quarter  bred,  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  found  de- 
sirable to  go,  these  lambs  are  sold,  and  the  shepherd 
has  to  buy  other  half-bred  hoggs  to  supply  the  place  of 
old  ewes  drafted  out.  On  the  hills  he  supplies  their 
place  from  among  his  own  lambs.  This  explains  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  in  Appendix  B.  The  Appendix 
shows  how  hard  shepherds  have  been  hit  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  sheep  and  wool,  profits  falling,  to  take  a 
single  instance  from  a  hill  farm,  from  41 2.  odd  in  1889 
to  222.  in  1892. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  shepherds* 
earnings  : — 

(1.) 


Workers. 


£  8.   d. 

Lauderdale  boll 

. 

.    8  14    0 

Oow  kept 

- 

.900 

Potatoes 

. 

.500 

House  - 

. 

.400 

Cash    - 

(2.) 

.  32    0    0 

£58  14    0 

£    8,    d. 

Lauderdale  boll 

. 

-    8  14    0 

Oow  kept 

. 

.900 

Potatoes 

-                      • 

.500 

House 

• 

.400 

Pack  of  25  Cheviots, 

worth  last 

year  34    0    0 

(3.) 

£60  14    0 

" 

" 

£  «.  d. 

60  stone  oatmeal 

- 

-580 

800  yards  of  potatoes 

- 

-    2  10    0 

Oow  kept 

- 

-900 

For  harvest  meat 

- 

-10    0 

House  - 

- 

-400 

Cash     - 

.  30    0    0 

£51  18    0 

Day 

labourers. 


Foiies- 
teiB. 


Shepherds'  assistants  in  lambing  time  often  receive 
12.  per  week  on  an  arable  farm,  and  25^.  to  30^.  a  week 
on  a  hill  farm,  with  their  board.  A  young  shepherd 
receives  about  20/.  a  year  and  his  board. 

F.  The  wages  of  workers  have  varied  a  good  deal.  I 
found  instances  of  8«.  a  week  in  winter  and  9».  in  sum- 
mer, of  9«.  all  the  year  round,  of  9«.  in  winter  and  108. 
in  summer,  and  of  9«.  for  three  months  and  10*.  for 
nine  months.  The  scarcity  this  last  hiring  time 
(March  1893)  has  caused  a  somewhat  general  rise,  and 
I  heard  of  several  cases  where  they  were  to  get  108. 
all  the  year  round,  it  being  sfcipulated  in  some  of  these 
cases,  however,  that  no  harvest  meat  should  be  given. 
They  very  generally  receive  18*.  to  208.  exta^  for  the 
extra  work  in  harvest,  and  harvest  meat,  this  com- 
muted in  many  cases  for  158.,  or  in  some  cases  their 
dinner  at  that  time  and  108.  Their  total  earnings 
therefore  vary  from  about  252.  to  282. 

It  is  usual  to  pay  money  wages  to  men  once  a  month, 
to  women  workers  once  a  fortnight.  Men  seldom 
wished  for  more  frequent  payments. 

G-.  The  usual  wage  for  a  day  labourer  is  for  a  man 
38.  a  day  in  summer,  and  28.  ^.  to  2s.  9c2.  in  winter,  a 
good  drainer,  however,  getting  38.  6(2.  a  day,  for  a 
woman  l8.  M.  a  day.  The  woman's  dajr  wage  was 
given  as  28.  in  CockDumspath,  but  this  is  rather  ex- 
ceptional, as,  if  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  wages 
are  slightly  lower  in  the  east  than  in  the  west  of  the 
district.  It  no  doubt  arises  from  the  demand  for 
women  in  East  Lothian  for  potato  work. 

H.  Woodmen's  or  foresters'  wages  average  168.  a 
week  with  a  cottage  (Lilliesleaf  meeting),  or  168.  to 
198.  without  cottage  (Crailing  meeting).  On  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian's  and  Earl  of  Home's  estates  their 
wages  are  188.  a  week  with  firewood,  with  men  at  the 
saw-mill  receiving  12.  on  the  latter  estate.  Houses  are 
let  to  them,  rate  free,  at  22.  108. 

I.  The  Irish  immigrants  generally  receive  78.  to  98.  Irishmen, 
a  week  before  and  after  harvest,  and  168.  to  20*.  a 
week  during  harvest,  the  higher  price  being  paid 
when  working  full  time  as  in  leading,  or  if  mowing,  as 
in  case  of  com  being  too  much  lodged  to  be  cut  by  a 
reaping  machine.  Shelter,  generally  a  bam  with  straw 
and  blankets,  and  food  are  given  all  the  time.  The 
food  given  is  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast 
and  supper,  bread  ana  beer  for  dinner,  and  potatoes 
which  they  can  cook  at  home,  a  fire  being  put  at  their 
disposal.  Here,  as  in  England,  they  are  fine  active 
.  workers  and  they  themselves  attribute  much  of  their 
tireless  activity  to  the  former  food,  of  which  their 
Scotch  fellow. workers  are  so  unfortimately  abandoning 
the  use. 

33.  There  is  scarcely  any  piece-work.     Lodged  com    Little  pieoe. 
is  sometimes  reaped  by  the  Irish  at  108.  an  acre  or   work, 
thereabouts  for  an  average  crop,  inclusive  of  tying  and 
stocking,  and  turnip  thinning  is  sometimes  undertaken 

by  them  or  by  the  hinds'  wives  at  from  68.  6<2.  to  78.  6d. 
an  acre,  or  atlJcZ.  or  \\d,  per  100  yards.  With  drills  27 
inches  apart  there  are  about  6,300  yards  in  an  acre.  A 
good  singler  can  make  38.  a  day  if  the  turnips  are 
fairly  clean.  A  common  calculation  is  that  three 
women  can  do  an  acre  a  day.  The  price  paid  for 
draining  varies  of  course  with  the  soil.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  used  to  get  6d.  a  rood  (6  yards)  at  3  feet 
deep,  but  now  had  8a.  to  10<2.,  and  on  another  farm  the 
price  being  paid  was  8c2.  a  rood  at  3}  foet  deep.  I 
even  heard  of  l8.  6(2.  a  rood  having  been  paid  on  some 
very  heavy  retentive  clay. 

34.  Though  the  elder  men  are  generally  much  in 
favour  of  the  boll  wage,  it  is  fast  being  superseded  by 
the  money  wage.  The  younger  generation  all  prefer 
the  latter.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  great  pity.  It  is 
true  that  to  give  a  man  without  a  family,  or  with  only 
a  small  one,  much  more  meal  thaii  he  could  consume 
was  to  drive  him  to  sell  some  of  it.  It  has  been  very 
usual  for  a  long  time  for  the  larmer  himself  to  allow 
the  man  the  full  value  of  the  unrequired  surplus,  so  as 


OnabaodoB- 
ment  of  beU 
for  money 
wage. 
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Agbiccl- 

TUBAL 
LiiSOUBBR. 


Inferiority 
of  the  food 
gtuSs  given 
at  times  in 
the  boll  the 
ground  ooca- 
gionally  al- 
leiKed  for 
disliking  it. 


Cow  no 

lonfrer 
Tallied  at 
formerly. 


Wa^sat 
present  **up- 
stAnJing." 

Bisk  of 
moneywages 
upsotting 
this. 


to  save  him  from  loss  by  sale  outside,  but  if  prices  rule 
lo\T,  a  man  not  wanting  the  whole  boll  is  evidently  a 
loser,  and  in  his  case  one  sees  the  reason  for  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  money  wage.  In  the  case  of  families,  how- 
ever, it  is  open  to  no  doubt  that  those  who  take  the 
boll  are  better  fed  and  better  off,  and  somehow,  in  spite 
of  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  cash  wage,  save 
more  than  those  who  insist  on  all  cash.  The  reason  is 
obvious  enough.  The  former  will  always  have  in  stock 
an  abundance  of  meal  and  milk  (for  the  boll  men 
seldom  fail  to  have  a  cow) ;  with  their  surplus  meal 
and  milk  they  can  feed  their  pigs  better  and  cheaper 
than  those  who  have  neither,  but  have  to  buy  almost 
everything,  and  even  as  to  groceries  their  custom,  as 
they  have  so  few  wants,  is  generally  to  buy  in  large 
quantities  for  cash,  saving  thus  all  round ;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  always  buying,  thev  pay  higher 
than  the  former  for  necessaries  (for  they  have  to  pay 
the  double  profit  of  the  grower  and  the  tradesman), 
and,  tempted  to  buy  much  rubbish  too  at  fancy  prices 
and  to  take  credit,  they  buy  badly  all  round,  while  the 
habit  of  spending  grows  apace,  it  was  always  these 
latter  men  who,  though  often  in  receipt  of  really  grand 
wages,  scouted  the  idea  of  being  able  t«  save  anything. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  a  family,  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  has  an  income  on  which  SOI.  to  40L  year 
could,  with  economy  and  management,  be  saved  while 
they  themselves  lived  in  greater  comfort.  No  doubt  it  is 
the  wives  who  are  at  fault  in  these  cases.  Bitter  com- 
plaints were  made  to  me  incessantly,  often  by  men 
themselves,  of  the  harm  done  by  the  number  of 
grocers*  carts  travelling  about  the  country.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  where  villages  are  few  and  houses  much 
dispersed,  they  are  a  great  convenience,  but  with  com- 
missions, as  I  am  told,  often  paid  to  the  drivers  on 
what  they  sell,  as  also  for  everjr  new  customer  got  on 
the  books,  it  is  obvious  what  incessant  temptation  is 
put  in  the  way  of  the  women  to  buy  much  that  is 
worthless,  and  to  take  credit  instead  of  paying  in  cash, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  account  begins  to  pile  up,  it  seems 
as  hopeless  for  the  family  to  clear  itself  as  tor  a  fly  tc 
get  out  of  a  spider's  web.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  power,  which  the  grocers*  licenses 
bestow,  is  used  to  introduce  spirits  into  many  a  house- 
hold without  the  householder's  knowledge. 

35.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  men  assl^gned  asa  reason  for 
liking  the  cash  wage  best  the  badness  of  the  stuff  which 
they  sometimes  got  from  the  farmer.  As  it  was  gene- 
rally grown  on  the  farm,  it  may  not  have  been  of  best 
quality  always,  but  would  vary  with  the  seasons,  but 
tne  complaints  on  this  score  were  more  often  from 
young  men  who  had  not  tried  the  system  than  from 
elder  men  who  had.  Many  men  say  that  the  agitation 
for  the  cash  wage  is  got  up  by  agitators  who  want  to 
invent  a  grievance  as  between  farmers  and  men,  or  by 
the  shopkeepers  who  know  that  the  cash  wages  soon 
find  their  way  into  their  tills.  It  does  not  seem  that 
farmers  at  all  care  to  retain  the  boll  wage,  save  for  its 
advantages  to  the  men  themselves. 

36.  It  was,  till  recently,  the  almost  invariable  prac- 
tice for  a  married  hind  either  to  own  a  cow  or  to  have 
one  **  put  on  "  for  him.  Owing  to  the  improvidence 
which  seems  stealing  over  the  rising  generation,  che 
proportion  of  those  who  own  their  own  cows  now  is 
very  much  less  than  it  used  to  bo.  Though  the  prac- 
tice is  still,  however,  very  prevalent  in  one  form  or  the 
other,  so  much  so  that  men  calculated  that  about  half 
had  the  cows  still,  it  is  unfortunately  dying  out  fast, 
and  a  purely  cash  wage  superseding  it.  Many  even  of 
the  younf^  men  deplore  this.  It  seems  to  arise  almost 
entirely  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  wives  to  take  the 
trouble  to  milk  or  churn,  though  in  a  few  cases  the 
want  of  a  milk  room  in  the  cottages  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  asked  men  if  butter  factories  would  help 
them,  but  it  was  generally  though  that  the  remote 
position  of  the  mijority  of  cottages  would  make  the 
transport  of  the  milk  too  expensive,  and  after  all  it  still 
would  not  save  the  women  the  trouble  of  milking.  A 
factory  has,  however,  been  recently  started  at  Hawick, 
and  one  is  proposed  at  Lauder.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  extent  they  will  help  labourers,  many  of 
whom  are  paying  attention  to  the  matter. 

37.  It  was  almost  universally  agreed  that,  if  the  cash 
system  t  jok  hold  to  the  extent  that  the  cow  and  potatoes 
wero  given  up,  **  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
"  possibly  happen  to  the  hind,'*  yet  scores  are  giving 
them  up.  The  change  is  deprecated  from  dread,  not 
only  of  the  loss  of  the  food^  but  of  the  advantage  of  the 
**  upstanding  '*  wages.     This  is  a  term  implying  that  the 
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wages  are  paid  equally  whether  a  man  is  at  Work  or  not,  __y , 

no  deduction  being  made  owing  to  inability  to  work  Be'kwici: 
from  stress  of  weather,  or  from  illness,  or  for  holidays,  p  ^^^ 
Now  the  yearly  men  have  at  present  the  advantag.  of  ^^°""^^^' 
**  upstanding  "  wages  throughout  this  district,  anc  no 
wonder  that  they  dread  any  change  in  this  respect. 
By  custom  an  absence  of  six  weeks  for  illness  is  alloTf  ed 
as  of  course,  but  such  are  the  friendly  terms  on  which 
the  farmers  are  with  their  men  that  a  longer  absence 
is  often  permitted  without  any  deduction  being  made 
from  the  wages.  After  the  rule  had  been  mentioned 
at  the  meeting  at  Cockburnspath,  a  man  present  wished 
me  to  note  that  he  had  just  been  absent  from  work  for  14 
weeks  and  lost  nothing  by  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
custom  arose  from  the  boll  wage.  A  man  had  his  meal 
room  filled  up  witb  meal,  his  storeroom  or  heap  with 
potatoes,  and  his  dairy  full  of  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
farmers  would  not  ask  back  from  men  portions  of 
this  food  for  days  of  absence.  It  will  surely  be  dif- 
ferent, and  "  no  work  no  pay  *'  become  the  rule  when 
a  wholly  cash  wage  comes  in  as  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict. ** Serve  us  right  too,"  said  some  men,  "you 
"  can't  expect  a  farmer  to  go  on  paying  a  chap  Ids.  or 
**  17«.  a  week  if  he  is  doing  no  work  for  him."  So  they 
see  what  they  are  drifting  to,  but  let  themselves  be 
talked  into  it. 

Women  do  not  get  an  upstanding  wage,  but  are  only 
paid  for  the  davs  at  work.  Hinds  sometimes  spoke  of 
this  as  rather  hard.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  hind  himself  often  gets  extra  wages  for 
supplying  a  worker,  and  he  himself  gets  these  wages 
in  full. 

38.  There  is  sea  fishing  at  Eyemouth,  but  the  fisher-  The  milli 

men  are  a  distinct  class.    Agricultural  labourers  take  *^«  ^^ 

no  part  in  it.    The  various  cloth,  woollen,  paper,  and  ^tow^for 

other  mills  draw  off  a  good  many  hands,  but  they  do  labour  with 

not  affect  the  supplv  of  men  for  field  work  to  the  extent  ***®  '»rme«- 
that  they  do  that  oi  women. 


D. — Cottage  Accommodation. 

39.  The  number  of  cottages  is  generally  suflScient. 
They  are  invariably  scattered  on  the  farms,  each  farm 
having  its  own  cottages  go  with  it. 

40.  All  accounts  agree  that  they  have  been  very  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  there  are  few  large  estates 
on  which,  if  they  have  not  already  been  put  in  order, 
steps  are  not  being  taken  to  put  them  so.  There  are 
still  many  with  insufficient  accommodation.  Though 
few  of  the  old  bam  cottages  remain,  cottages,  that  is 
to  say,  of  naerely  four  bare  walla,  a  division  in  which 
might  or  might  not  be  made  by  a  barricade  of  furniture, 
there  are  many  with  no  upstairs  room  at  all,  or  with 
only  an  inconvenient  loft  in  the  roof.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  substantially  built  of  stone  with  slate  roofs, 
with  the  floors  occasionally  boards,  occasionally  rubble, 
but  more  generally  and  almost  always  in  the  best 
houses  of  cement.  This  is  warm,  and,  if  well  laid  and 
well  treated,  is  very  durable. 

The  scantiness  of  upstairs  accommodation  is  not 
always  as  great  as  the  external  appearance  of  the 
houses  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Some  few  new  houses 
have  a  regular  second  storey,  others  give  external  sign 
of  bedroom  upstairs  by  having  good  dormer  windows 
let  into  the  roof  for  them,  but  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  only  light  for  the  bedrooms  is  a  small  sliding  win- 
dow almost  flush  with  the  roof  itself.  It  is  common  for 
the  walls  only  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  ceilings  of  the 
downstairs  rooms,  so  that  there  is  no  external  vertical 
wall  to  the  bedrooms,  though  sometimes  they  may 
have  such  walls  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet.  The 
principal  bedroom  is  generally  ceiled  between  7  and  8 
feet  from  the  ground. 

41.  The  i^ople  still  adhere  to  their  kitchens  as  their 
principal  sleeping  places,  having  the  most  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  hardship,  amounting  in  the  opinion  of 
many  to  the  impossibility,  of  sleeping  upstairs.  Con- 
sequently, even  where  there  were  good  rooms  upstairs, 
I  constantly  found  large  families  huddled  together 
downstairs.  It  takes  long  to  change  a  habit  of  this  kind, 
but  as  it  is  changing,  though  slowly,  people  who  have 
been  in  other  parts  having  got  into  the  way  of  sleeping 
upstairs  and  learnt  to  prefer  it,  I  incline  to  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  estate  owners  to 
build  new  cottages  more  after  the  English  pattern. 
Such  houses  are  not  popular  yet,  but  several  hinds 
said  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  best  to  have  the 
downstairs  roonos  built  so  that  beds  could  not  be  pnt 
in  them.    It  will  be  disastrous  if  splendid  new  cottages 
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are  in  a  short  time  tabooed  as  not  being  op  to  what 
will  then  be  considered  the  requirements.  The  people 
often  spoke  of  the  rigour  of  their  climate  as  necessi- 
tating their  sleeping  in  the  kitchen  where  there  would 
naturally  be  a  fire,  but  I  should  doubt  its  being  colder 
than  on  the  east  coast.of  England.  As  I  haye  said,  the 
roofs  are  generally  slate,  and  where,  as  is  often  the 
ease,  they  are  left  bare,  the  rooms  would  be,  doubtless, 
very  cold  in  winter ;  but  very  often  there  is  a  layer  of 
felt,  and  as  the  rafters  are  generally  excellent,  both 
thick  and  deep,  a  most  capital  double  roof  could  be  got 
at  small  cost  by  lathing  and  plastering  across  them. 

42.  I  Bffw  a  great  many  cottages  on  many  different 
estates,  but  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  describe 
many  ty|)es.     There  is  indeed  wonderful   similarity. 
A  very  common  type  for  a  good  house  will  have  an 
entrance  lobby,  with  staircase  opposite  the  door,  on 
one  side  a  large  kitchen  with  two  beds  end  to  end, 
either  in  an  alcove,  or  projecting  into  the  room ;  on 
the  other  side,  a  smaller  room  furnished  as  a  sitting- 
room,  but  with  a  bed  in   a  recess  at  one  end,  and 
upstairs  two  bedrooms,  one  ceiled,  the  other,  as  often 
as  not,  open  to  the  roof.     In  such  a  house  there  will 
Usually  be    three    fireplaces,   two    below,  one  above. 
There  will   generally  be    also  on  the    ground  floor  a 
back  kitchen,  or  rather  scullery,  and  a  milk-room.    A 
nice  house  on   the    Plenderleith   hill-farm   (Duke   of 
Roxburgh's)    hsA   kitchen,    scullery,    and    milk-room 
downstairs,  a  cupboard  under  the  staircase  which  was 
at  the  end  of,  not  in  the  middle  of,  the  house,  and 
upstairs  a  meal-room    and  store-room  and  two  bed- 
rooms.    On  the  Newton  Don  Estate  (Mr.  Gr.  Balfour's) 
the  second  room  downstairs  is  not  entered  from  the 
lobby,  but  from  the  kitchen,  from  behind  which  it 
projects  as  a  sort  of  annex.    At  Morebattle  were  some 
old  cottages  made  out  of  a  barn,  each  having  one  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor  with  two  beds  in  it,  and  a 
cupboard  and  pantry  off  it,  and  no  upstairs  accommo- 
dation at  all.    One  that  I  went  into  was  bright  and  cosy 
enough,  though  the  fabric  was  so  far  from  elaborate. 
At  Boon  (Marquis  of  Tweeddale*s)  the  cottages  are  not 
at  present  good,  nor  are  they  on  the  Lauderdale  Estate, 
but  plans  are  arranged  for  improvements  on  the  former. 
On  these  it  will  not  require  much  alteration  to  make 
very  fair  houses.    A  room  upstairs  will  be  provided, 
and  a  coalhoose  and  milk-room  on  either  side  of  a 
porch.    The  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  considered  that 
the  minimum  accommodation  which  a  house  should 
have  was  a  good  Idtohen  and  two  other  rooms,  with 
pantry    and   milk-room.      I  have  already  stated  that 
this  is  the  usual  accommodation  in  the  new  or  altered 
houses,  and  some  have  a  good  second  bedroom  in  ad- 
dition, making  four  rooms  altogether.     This  is  rq  no 
the  Addinston  Farm  at  the  head  of  Lauderdale,  and  in 
several  other  places.     I  saw  many  good  cottages  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Earl  of  Home,  and  others.     Some  of  the  cottages  on 
the  Hirsel  Estate,  near  Coldstream,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Home,  seemed  particularly  good,  the  outhouses 
being  well  placed  and  arranged.    The   plan   of  new 
outhouses  at  Grahamslaw  was  much  like  that  of  other 
houses,  but  they  only  have  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  nothing  upstairs. 

43.  It  is  a  question  whether  houses  should  be  variable 
in  size  or  not.  Some  men  thought  one  way  and  some 
another.  If  built  small  to  accommodate  cottars,  they 
do  not  suflBce  for  the  larger  family  by  which  a  cottar 
may  often  be  followed  in  occupation ;  if  built  large, 
they  are  wasted  if  only  occupied  by  a  cottar  or  a  couple 
witnout  family.  Yariation  in  size  seems,  however, 
best. 

44.  Overcrowding  is  not  common,  but  of  course 
exists  where  there  is  a  large  family.  In  one  case  a 
house  with  only  one  bedroom  was  occupied  by  a  couple 
and  eight  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  a  lad  of 
20,  and  the  next  a  lad  of  17.  In  another  case  the 
family  numbered  eight,  in  another  nine,  in  another  12, 
the  houses  of  the  two  first  having  no  bedroom  upstairs 
at  all,  but  there  being  two  bedrooms  upstairs  for  the 
last. 

45.  The  outhouse  accommodation  sometimes  only 
consists  of  a  pigsty,  but  more  often  there  is  a  coal- 
house,  and  sometimes  an  ashpit  also.  Privies  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  or,  if  present,  by  their 
non-use  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Here  a^in  old  habit  dies  hard,  but  men  so  very  often 
complam  now  of  the  waut  of  them,  and  say  that  they 
consider  that  there  ought  to  be  one  to  each  house,  that 
estate  owners  would  certainly  do  well  to  provide  them, 
in  spite  of  the  discouragement  bom  of  the  failure  to 


fet  them  used  when  they  are  provided.  There  is  no 
oubt  that  the  hind  becomes  yearly  more  particular 
about  the  kind  of  house  he  will  occupy,  and  if  good 
houses  do  not  always  retain,  bad  houses  very  often 
drive  away,  good  men.  A  washhouse,  if  not  to  each 
cottage,  at  least  to  each  block,  is  a  desirable  addition. 

46.  The  questions  of  drainage  and  water  supply  are 
of  less  importance  in  a  district  like  this,  where  thi 
farm  cottages  are  dispersed  on  farms,  than  where  they, 
are  concentrated  in  villages.  I  am  told  that  the  water 
is  generally  good  and  abundant.  It  is  often  obtained 
from  wells,  often  from  springs  in  the  hilk,  whence  it 
is  led  in  pipes,  and  not  seldom  from  the  bums.  The 
county  councils  in  both  counties  are  paying  attention 
to  sanitai^  matters,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  medical 
ofiicers  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  both  counties  for 
sending  me  copies  of  their  reports. 

47.  The  number  of  cottages  required,  of  course^ 
varies  very  much  with  the  nature  or  the  farm. '  On  a 
purely  arable  farm  2  to  100  acres  is  considered  a  fair 
proportion;  but  so  many  cannot,  I  think,  }ye  always 
wanted  even  on  such  farms,  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  hands  generally  employed.  On  a  farm  of 
600  acres,  near  Hawick,  of  which  100  are  arable,  there 
are  three  cottages ;  on  two  hill  farms  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, of  1,900  and  3,000  acres  respectively,  there  are 
one  and  three  cottages.  In  Mr.  Cunningham's  report 
are  given  the  number  of  cottages  on  various  farms  on 
Lord  Home's  Jedforest  estate,  and  Mr.  Caverhill,  factor 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  has  given  me  the  following 
details  as  to  the  number  of  houses  on  the  farms  on  the 
Mount  Teviot  Estate  :— 


Mount  Tbviot  Esii^TB. 


Farmi. 

Total 
Acreage. 

Acreage 

of  Arable 

Land. 

Number 

of 
House*. 

WeftNisbet          .           .           .          . 

6«5 

624 

10 

East  Nitbet 

573 

537 

11 

Upper  Niibet 

939 

819 

16 

Ploiighlands 

410 

383 

6 

Crailing  Tofts 

350 

330 

6 

Hindlee      .... 

744 

313 

8 

Mossburnford 

702 

6« 

10 

Dolphinston 

1,152 

326 

7 

Temperdean 

968 

607 

10 

Over  Crailing 

1,554 

908 

16 

Oxnam  Row 

1.666 

567      , 

12 

Harden  Mains 

- 

1,028 

373      ' 

9 

Total 

10,741 

6,496 

121 

Average  number  of  houses  per  100  acres 

— 

i 

113 

Average  number  of  houses  per  100  acres 

1 
i 

V99 

^.  Cottages  are  often  let  to  estate  servants  at  21.  10«. 
or  3^,  to  others  at  41.  to  4L  10».  On  the  Mount  Teviot 
Estate  the  cost  of  some  which  are  now  being  erected 
is  1701.  for  a  single  and  230L  for  a  double  cottage, 
the  tenant  doin^  the  cartage,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
similarly  gives  about  200Z.  as  the  cost  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  as  an  invest- 
ment, there  is  no  inducement  to  build  cottages. 

49.  Farm  cottages  are,  as  appears  above,  always 
given  rent-free  and  rate-free  to  the  servants.  The 
landlord  and  farmer  generally  pay  the  rates  in  equal 
shares.  As  regards  cottages  not  going  with  farms,  a 
common  rule  is,  that  the  school  and  poor  rates  are 
levied  on  owners  and  occupiers,  each  class  paying  half, 
except  in  case  of  houses  rented  under  41.,  where  the 
landlord  pays  them  entirely,  and  that  county  rates  are 
levied  in  the  same  way,  tenants  of  houses  rented  at 
under  U.  paying  their  share  like  other  tenants.  This 
was  given  me  as  the  rule  at  Morebattle,  and  it  seems  of 
common  application. 

50.  Gardens  are,  as  a  rule,  small,  and  large  ones  are 
not  required  as  the  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  fields. 
Almost  all  cottages  have  pigstyes,  and  pigs  are  very 
generally  kept.    Bees  are  often  kept  in  the  Tillages^ 
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bat  seldom  by  farm  servants.    Poultry  are  generally 
kept  by  shepherds,  seldom  by  hinds. 


E. — Allotments,  Small  Farms,  &c. 

51.  Ab  may  be  supposed,  hinds  care  nothing  for 
allotments.  They  have  no  time  unpaid  for,  and  those 
who  have  potatoes  grown  and  cows  kept  for  thorn  have 
all  the  advantages  of  allotments  without  the  trouble. 
Those  w)bo  have  not  eaually  have  the  upstanding  wage, 
and  no  time  for  working  on  an  allotment  conld  be 
found  save  un  hour  or  two  in  summer  evenings.  "  So 
*•  far  from  men  wanting  land,  there  is  nothing  they 
**  are  so  averse  to  as  digging  their  own  gardens,"  was 
ft  pithy  remark,  adinitted  to  be  true,  and  verified  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  common  to  see  the  gardens, 
small  though  they  are,  not  half  cropped.  Obviously 
what  is  a  benefit  in  districts  where  work  is  not  con- 
tinuous is  none  here.  The  only  applicants  for  allot- 
foents  are  masons  or  other  artificers,  or  town  people. 
Iii  a  few  places,  as  at  Hawick,  there  are  some  available 
and  (to  mention  a  thoroughly  rural  "village)  there  are 
rood  plots  at  Oockbumspath,  not  one  of  which,  how- 
e^'e^,  is  occupied  by"  a  f a,riii  servant.  In  most  of  the 
few  others,  wliere  one  or  two  such  holdings  would  pro- 
bably be  taken,  fjiere  would  not,  as  a  rule,  be  any 
l^teeulty'  in  a  steady  man  obtaining  what  he  wants. 
iSjFb,  p^ner,  however,  can  be  expected  to  go  ouf  of  his 
Wtty'td  cut  up  the  best  and  most' convenient  and  let- 
lfi]>le  poi'tion  of  his  ground  (the  portion  always  de- 
manded), to  provide  an  allotment  for  a  man  who  in  a 
few  weeks  may  flit.  At  Chirnside,  a  large  village  in 
Berwickshire,  desire  for  allotments  has  been  expressed 
(not  by  farm  servants),  and  a  good  field  has  been 
offered,  but  I  am  told  that  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
people  except  a  certain  large  field  with  roads  on  three 
sides  of  it,  and  sloping  to  the  south,  which  is  wanted 
at  die  price  the  farmer  pays  for  his  whole  farm,  though 
thiff  field  is  not  only  the  best  on  his  farm  and  worth 
much  more  than  any  of  his  other  fields  are,  but  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  whole  parish. 

52,»^qually  hinds  see  no  use  to  themselves  in  small 
holdings  of,  say,  two  to  ten  acres.  Nothing  under  a 
farm  that  could  keep  a  pair  of  horses  going  would,  in 
jiheir  opinion,  be  of  the  slightest  use.  According  to 
soil,  &c.,  such  a  farm  would  have  to  be  from  50  to  100 
acres.  At  Westruther,  an  upland  village,  100  acres  were 
thought  the  minimum,  though  it  was  thought  that  60 
acres  lower  down  might  do.  There  would  be,  I  think, 
considerable  demand  for  farms  of  this  class  on  the  part 
of  hinds  who  have  saved  money,  especially  for  tnose 
approaching  100  acres  in  extent.  In  Lauderdale  a  man 
with  a  farm  of  100  acres,  for  which  he  keeps  three 
horses,  though  just  getting  along,  thought  that  he  could 
certainly  do  better  if  he  had  almost  as  much  land  again, 
as  it  still  would  not  want  more  than  four  horses.  The 
difficulty  is  in  providing  steadings.  They  could  hardly 
be  put  up  under  SOOl.  to  1,000Z.,  even  for  the  smallest 
farm.  Interest  on  this,  rent  for  the  land,  and  interest 
on  capital  amount  to  a  good  deal  for  a  man  to  make  up 
before  he  is  to  the  good  by  his  farming.  As  to  the 
capital  required,  many  people  tell  the  hinds  that  21.  an 
acre  is  ample,  and  this,  coupled  with  hazv  ctatements 
that  somehow  the  ratepayers  are  to  be  maae  to  find  the 
money  for  the  steadings,  or  (the  same  thing)  the  in- 
terest on  it,  has,  I  fear,  made  many  who  have  lOOZ.  or 
so  saved  think  themselves  thoroughly  qualified  to  take 
farms  of  50  acres  and  upwards  straight  away,  and 
wronged  by  not  having  them.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Teviotdale  Farmers'  Cmb  lOZ.  an  acre  was  considered 
about  the  capital  required,  and  quiet  discussion  with 
the  men  nearly  always  resulted  in  their,  to  their  own 
surprise,  finding  that  nothing  under  5Z.  to  71.  an  acre 
was  likely  to  suffice. 

53.  Anxious  as  anyone  can  be  to  see  more  small 
farmers  occupying  land,  I  admit  being  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  how  cool  judgment  forces  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  only  the  favov/red  exceptions  who  w^ill 
thrive.  Instances  of  men  who  took  farms  many  years 
ago  when  labour  was  half,  and  farm  produce  more  than 
double,  its  present  price  are  no  criterion  of  what  can  be 
done  now.  Instances  too  at  the  present  day  of  men 
taking  small  dairy  farms  or  market-garden  farms  near 
a  town  are  of  no  general  value  in  estimating  the 
chances  of  success  on  farms  differently  situated.  It 
was  very  generally  conceded  by  the  men  that  their 
chance  of  success  and  the  point  in  which  they  would 
have  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  would  be  in  their 
working  themselves  and  having  the  help  of  their 
families.    On  this  it  all  turns,  and  what  will  be  the 


position  when  the  tenant  becomes  old,  if  his  family 
leave  him  P  "  It  is  the  children's  duty  to  stop  and  take 
care  of  their  parents  "  was  the  answer  given  me  more 
than  once,  but  will  they  du  it?  Is  it  even  their  duty? 
Leave  out  the  words  "  stop  and,"  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  view,  but  those  words  retained,  and  acted 
on,  would  constantly  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  children 
to  the  parents.  A  small  farmer  near  Jedburgh  was  in 
despair  at  his  two  sons  having  left  him.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  chose  over  11.  a  week  in  wages, 
and  light  hours  of  easy  work,  in  preference  to  12  to  14 
hours  a  day  of  hard  work  without  a  penny  to  call  their 
own?  A  small  farmer  in  the  Leader  Valley  told  a 
friend  of  mine  that  it  was  his  greatest  grief  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  his  children  with  him  to  work,  and 
had  not  l^n  able  to  give  them  "any  pay  whatever.  As 
to  the  work,  another  farmer,  still  quite  able  to  work 
himself,  who,  having  saved  a  large  sum  as  shepherd, 
had  taken  a  farm  **  to  retire  on,**  found  that  the  hard 
work  of  his  life  onlv  then  began.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
a  man  had  better  let  farming  alotie  unless  he  sees  his 
way  to  making  enough  to  retire  on  by  the  time  his  own 
powers  begin  to  fail.  The  best  size  would  seem  to  be 
one  that  a  man  and  one  son  can  work.  On  such  a  fkrm 
as  that,  if  good,  he  can  afford  to  make  it  worth  a  son's 
while  to  stop,  and  the  son  will  gladly  succeed  his  father 
as  tenant,  as  in  old  days.  But  the  condition  pre- 
otBdent  is  that  the  farm  shall  pay,  which,  if  it  is  not  too 
small  and  is  not  started  with  insufficient  capital,  is  in 
some  cases  possible.  The  environs  of  Hawick  and  6«la« 
shields  probably  offer  the  best  chances  just  at  present. 

54.  Between  the  allotment  and  the  farm  come  smalv 
holdings  of,  say,  5  to  10  or  12  acres.  These,  as  said 
above,  the  hinds  would  not  hear  of  any  more  than 
they  would  of  allotments,  and  I  think  they  are  right. 
The  experience  of  the  past  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
future  are  altogether  against  those  who  glibly  talk  of 
such  holdings  as  •'likely  to  wed  the  labourer  to  the 
soil,  by  giving  him  something  to  look  forward  to." 
Let  us  take  the- most  promising  case,  that  of  a  couple 
about  on  the  meridian  of  life  taking,  for  instance,  10 
acres,  of  which  8  shall  be  grass,  and  only  2  arable  (so 
that  the  labour  shall  be  light),  and  keeping  cows.  Will 
neither  of  them  ever  be  ill,  will  neither  get  old  ?  I  can 
only  repeat,  what  I  have  said  so  often  in  other  reports, 
that  in  my  opinion  these  holdings  are  of  no  use  to 
labourers,  but  only  to  men  who  have  separate  busi- 
nesses, such  as  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carriers,  Ac.  To 
these  they  may  be  invaluable,  useful  while  they  are  in 
the  full  swing  of  their  other  work,  pleasant  when  they 
are  slightly  relaxing  their  efforts,  having  secured  them- 
selves a  competence.  There  are  many  instances  of 
these  holdings  having  prevailed  in  old  times  and  of 
their  having  been  given  up  recently.  They  existed  in 
Smailholm,  but  only  few  remain.  These  are  in  the 
hands  of  artificers  or  tradesmen ;  the  rest  have  been  given 
up.  Even  in  their  palmy  days  they  were  mainly  held 
so,  but  the  railway  has  taken  many  of  the  tenants  to 
live  in  Kelso,  and  here,  as  in  other  countries,  custom 
tends  generally  to  flow  town  wards,  and  this  village,  like 
many  others,  has  only  reminiscences  of  its  pristine  brisk 
little  business.  The  same  is  true  of  Lanton.  The  same 
of  the  hill  district  south  of  Hawick,  where  the  traces 
can  still  be  seen  of  manv  little  farms,  the  homes  of  men 
who,  when  corn  was  high  and  handloom  work  ])revailed, 
successfully  combined  weaving  and  farming,  but  who 
have  since  migrated  W)  towns  as  their  old  means  of 
livelihood  failed.  It  has  made  no  difference  whether 
the  holdings  were  hired  or  held  in  fee.  In  the  former 
case  they  have  been  thrown  back  on  the  landlord's 
hands :  in  the  latter  sold  and  often  bought  by  the 
owner  of  some  large  estate  near.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  this  but  the  operation  of  economic  laws. 
The  small  holdings,  not  answering,  have  been  thrown 
up  ;  if  they  answered,  they  would  come  into  existence 
again.  It  appears  to  me  a  fallacy  to  argue  that,  because 
small  holdings  and  greater  population  co-existed  in 
villages  years  ago,  the  former  caused  the  latter,  and 
that  re-introduction  of  the  former  would  restore  the 
latter.  The  holdings  existed  for  the  people,  not  the 
people  for  the  holdings.  One  of  the  best  of  men,  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  these  holdings  had  often  been  bought 
up  by  large  proprietors,  enunciated  the  view  that  these 
particular  people  should  have  been  debarred  from 
buying,  so  as  to  prevent  merger  in  large  estates,  and 
keep  these  holdings  available  for  poor  people,  but 
what  would  the  poor  owners  and  what  would  their 
creditors  (for  the  owners  were  generally  heavily  in 
debt)  have  thought  of  not  being  allowed  to  realise  the 
best  price  possible  ?  Even  if,  in  some  cases,  a  largo 
proprietor  tempted  a  man,  not  in  distress,  to  sell  by 
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tho  offer  of  a  fancy  price,  one  must  assume  that  the 
owner  weighed  the  circnmstances,  and  thought  it  to  his 
interest  to  accept  the  offer. 

55.  There  are  still  some  interesting  forms  of  small 
holdings,  not  quite  of  the  ordinary  type,  surviTing. 
Thus,  at  Greenlaw  there  are  the  '*  Greenlaw  acres," 
of  which  Mr.  Gibson,  a  clothier  there,  himself  a  holder, 
pave  me  this  account: — "They  are  something  like 
**  English  allotments,  being  hired  land.  The  owner 
*'  is  Sir  Hugh  Hume-Campbell,  of  Marchmont.  The 
**  average  size  of  holdings  now  is  2  to  3  acres,  but 
**  some  hold  as  much  as  6  acres.  Bents  vary  from 
*'  35».  to  3^  an  acre,  according  to  position  and 
'*  quality.  Occupation  of  one  of  these  '  acres  '  carries 
•*  with  it  the  privilege  of  pasturage  on  the  north  and 
**  south  commons  without  extra  payment.  Average 
**  number  of  cows  kept  is  40.  There  are  also  two 
"  cow-paiks  let  by  Sir  H.,  in  which  the  cost  of  grazing 
"  is  about  31.  6».  per  cow.  There  are  no  conditions  as 
"  to  cultivation  of  the  acres,  but  they  are  generally 
"  worked  on  the  four-year  shift.  There  are  not  the 
"  number  of  applicants  that  there  used  to  be,  partly 
"  because  the  population  has  decreased,  but  more  be- 
"  cause  labour  is  so  much  scarcer  and  dearer,  and  prices 
"  so  much  lower.  There  used  to  be  a  good  many  small 
'*  farms,  but  they  were  gradually  given  up  for  some 
''  reason,  and  absorbed  into  big  farms.  The  expense  of 
'*  new  steadings  is  an  obstacle  to  their  re-establish- 
*•  niont." 

56.  The  Lauder  "Burgess  acres'*  are  an  excellent 
example  of  the  old  burgher  system.  The  following  is 
a  brief  account  of  them  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Dickenson, 
of  Longcroft :  "  The  araYjle  or  infield  part  is  held  in 
*'  fee  simple  in  lots  varying  from  1  to  4  acres.  Each 
"  lot  or  *  burgess  acre  entitles  the  owner  to  run  a 
"  certain  number  of  sheep  and  cows,  averaging  20  sheep 
'*  and  two  cows  (the  number  varying  a  little  according 
"  to  the  number  of  resident  burgesses,  for  residence  is 
"  a  necessary  condition)  upon  the  Lauder  Common. 
"  No  matter  how  many  *  acres  *  a  man  holds,  he  has 
"  only  one  privilege  for  the  common.  The  Town 
"  Council  have  the  management,  and  from  time  lo 
"  time  authorise  the  breaking  up  of  a  certain  amount 
"  of  the  common  to  provide  straw  and  turnips,  the 
•*  whole  block  to  be  broken  up  being  laid  out  in  strips 
"  which  a  burgess  can  take  or  not,  as  he  likes.  All 
"  wanting  a  strip  give  in  their  names,  and  order  of 
"  right  of  selection  is  fixed  by  ballot.  There  were 
"  about.  44  strips  this  year.  They  average  about 
"  2  acres  a  piece.  They  are  cropped  for  seven  years, 
"  the  grass  coming  the  eighth  year  being  allowed  to 
**  become  common  again.  Those  who  tried  to  live  by  it 
**  are  diminishing  in  number.  Many  of  the  acres  are 
"  owned  by  merchants,  drapers,  or  other  tradesmen 
"  who  look  on  them  as  an  investment.  They  always 
"  let  their  acre,  but  though  they  do  this,  they  retain 
*'  their  privilege.  The  acres  are  low  in  value  now. 
**  The  system  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  which  it  would 
"  not  l)e  desirable  to  extend.  A  block  of  good  ground 
"  for  each  close  to  the  town  would  be  better,  but  even 
"  this  only  of  use  to  men  with  other  business." 

57.  At  Eyemouth  are  a  few  small  farms  known  as 
"  Acredales,"  ranging  from  30  acres  upwards,  which 
have  a  common  grazing  for  cows  on  what  is  called  the 
Fort,  and  which  have  a  common  right  to  the  use  of  a 
watermill  which  stands  on  one  of  the  acredales.  All 
the  tenants  keep  cows  and  sell  milk,  and  some  of  them 
have  shops  in  Eyemouth  for  the  disposal  of  vegetables. 
Before  the  railway  came  they  used  to  earn  a  good  deal 
by  carting,  and  tenancy  of  an  acredale  was  often  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  larger  farm.  There  seems  no  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  similar  farms  now,  as  an 
adjoining  proprietor  tried  division  of  a  farm  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  failed  to  secure  tenants  at  remunerative 
rents.    The  acredales  land  is  generally  very  good. 

58.  In  one  or  two  places  men  expressed  dissatislao- 
tion  at  so  many  farmers  having  several  farms,  a  thing 
which  they  considered  **  a  great  hindrance  to  a  district." 
They  had  no  objection  to  single  farms  being  of  any 
size,  nor,  I  think,  to  a  man  having  a  hill  farm  as  an 
adjunct  to  an  arable  farm,  but  they  argued,  with  good 
reason,  that  it  was  a  loss  to  parishes  Lo  have  large 
houees  only  occupied  by  stewards. 

59.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  am  bound  to  refer 
to  a  district,  the  state  of  things  in  which  may  fairly 
be  pointed  to  in  opposition  to  my  view  that  the  posses- 
sion of  small  plots  of  ground  has  little  effect  in  retaining 
a  population  on  the  soil.  Its  circumstances  are  unique. 
The  district  1  refer  to  is  Liddesdale,  or  rather  the 


principal  village  in  it,  Newoaetleton,  a  place  where  for 
many  years  there  has  been  a  large  community'  of  small  .  '^iSSI??'^ 
occupiers.  The  community  seems  somethmg  of  a  l^bousbs. 
puzzle  to  everyone  to  whom  I  spoke  about  it,  and  I  can  — ^ 
only  attribute  its  survival  to  the  admirable  idiosyn- 
crasy of  its  inhabitants,  one  which,  though  apt  to  be 
lost  in  these  bustling  days,  still  remains  but  little 
impaired,  saved  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
singular  isolation  of  the  district  among  the  hiUs.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  largely  from  some  interest- 
ing letters  which  Mr.  Yorstoun,  factor  in  this  part 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject 
"  The  circumstances  of  Newcastleton  are  singular,  and 
'*  I  know  of  no  other  place  like  it.  About  100  years 
"  ago  it  was  laid  out  for  a  handloom  weaving  village, 
"  and  building  lots  were  let  for  99  years.  There  were 
"  260  such  lots,  of  which  about  222  were  taken  up,  and 
'*  built  on  between  1793  and  1800.  Each  lot  was  about 
"  20  poles,  but  size  and  rate  varied  a  little.  The  whole 
"  area  let  on  building  leases  was  40  acres,  and  the 
**  total  ground  rent  52{.  Then  the  land  round  the 
*'  village  was  divided  into  small  fields,  and  each  tenant 
**  of  a  building  lot  became  tenant  of  a  field  or  two  from 
"  year  to  year  at  rents  varving  with  the  quality. 
"  There  are  311  of  these  fields,  measuring  775  acres, 
**  and  the  total  rent  is  634Z.  No  change  has,  I  believe, 
"  been  made  in  the  rents  of  fields  held  in  regular 
**  succession  from  original  tenants,  though  when  land 
**  has  changed  into  new  hands,  there  has  been  at  times 
*'  an  increase  of  rent.  Although  at  first  attached  a« 
"  yearly  holdings  to  the  house  lots  in  the  village,  that 
*'  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  case,  for  various  causes 
**  some  having  lost  their  fields,  and  others  having 
**  acquired  several.  Subletting  has  always  been  for- 
"  bidden  by  the  estate  rules,  though  not  always 
**  successfully.  The  admission  in  the  estate  books  of 
"  a  tenancy  of  fields,  even  though  only  yearly,  is  much 
'*  sought  after,  and  houses  are  often  sold  for  more  than 
**  their  value  on  the  strength  of  the  supposed  good-will 
"  or  hope  of  possession  of  the  tenancy  of  the  fields 
**  connected  with  them,  though  they  by  no  means  go 
**  together  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  Newcastleton  has  no  trade  or  manufacture,  and  it 
**  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  gets  along,  but  it 
**  is  somehow  a  most  contented,  comfortable,  self-sup- 
*'  porting  community,  no  riches,  but  no  poverty;  and 
**  I  ascribe  that  in  great  measure  to  the  possession  of 
**  the  fields  and  stints,  or  right  of  grazing  on  the  hills. 
"The  fields  are  generally  admirably  managed,  hay, 
"  com,  or  green  crops  being  grown  as  the  tenants  find 
**  best.  Th6  original  intention  was  probably  that  the 
**  fields  should  supply  meadow  hay  for  the  cattle 
**  summered  on  tiie  hill,  but  all  the  land  will  not  grow 
**  hav  every  year.  I  have  no  record  of  the  acreage 
**  held  by  each  village  tenant,  so  cannot  tell  you  how 
"  many  holdings  there  are  of  10,  25,  or  50  acres.  The 
**  principal  reason  for  your  being  able  to  notice  several 
**  houses  in  bad  condition  is  that  the  leases  began  to 
"  expire  last  year,  and  the  tenants  have  not  been  de- 
**  finitely  informed  of  the  details  of  the  new  tenure  of 
**  the  house  lots  that  will  be  offered  to  them,  though 
**  they  know  generally  that  permanent  feus  will  be 
**  given  at  increased  ground  rents,  with  a  small  re- 
**  demption  fee  for  the  buildings.  When  the  new 
"  tenure  has  been  a  few  years  in  work  I  expect  to  see 
**  the  appearance  of  the  village  much  improved.  It 
**  was  not  unnatural  that  some  should  fear  to  spend 
**  money  on  house  repairs  in  the  last  few  years  of  their 
**  leases,  though  some  did  so  and  built  new  houses 
**  just  before  the  leases  expired,  in  full  confidence  that 
"  the  Duke  would  take  no  advantage  of  them. 

**  Newcastleton  is,  after  all,  no  exception  to  the  rule 
**  that  more  land  than  enough  to  keep  a  cow  or  two, 
**  or  than  a  man,  in  full  work  otherwise,  can  cultivate 
**  as  a  garden  in  his  spare  time,  is  no  boon  to  him  but 
**  a  snare.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  of  the 
•*  small  tenants  of  the  village  fields  who  live  solely  by 
**  their  produce.  All  are  either  working  people  in 
**  some  form,  or  have  other  means  of  livelihood,  or 
"  assistance  from  members  of  their  family  all  over  the 
"  world.  A  certain  proportion,  too,  are  people  who, 
"  having  earned  a  competence  elsewhere,  nave  re- 
**  turned  to  the  village.  Though  for  many  years  I  was 
*•  puzzled  to  understand,  and  even  now  do  not  fully 
•*  understand,  how  the  people  live  with  such  evident 
**  signs  of  modest  comfort,  I  am  satipficd  that  tho 
**  permanency  of  tenure  of  the  houses,  99  years,  and 
"the  practical  perraarency  of  tenure  of  the  fields  and 
**  stints,  though  these  are  in  fact  only  yearly  tenancies, 
**  have  much  to  do  with  the  unique  position  of  this 
**  village.    The  place,  as  it  now  exists,  could  not  have 
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Thh  "  been  designed  ;  it  has  jnst  grown  by  force  of  circum- 
'iP^icuL-  ««  Btances  above  allnded  to,  aided  by  the  national 
^ouIm.    **  characicristics  of  the  Border  people,  thrift,  perse- 

"  ycraiice,  hard  heads  and   good  constilutions,  tlieso 

*'  last  the  result  of  a  particUiarly  healthy  locality." 

F. — Benefit  Societies,  &c. 

oTi©nt  60.  Benefit  societies  are  gcarcely  made  use  of  at  all 

^ti«!»         by  agricultural  labourers.     'Che  upstanding  wage,  paid 

lo  of  by        to  a  man  whether  ill  or  well,  removes  all  inducement. 

rm  aer-       The  general  answer,  therefore,  was  **  no  labourer  goes 

i.nt«.  ((  ^^^^  Qj^g^  though  men  in  towns  do.'*    At  some  few 

places  I  met  men  who  were  members  of  a  club,  the 

Foresters  being  perhaps  the  one  most  popular,  and  a 

few  men  were  Freemasons.    The  **  Swinton  Friendly 

Society,"   however,    still    holds    its    own,   numbering 

between  50  and  60  members. 

Cow  clubs  are  well  supported,  probably  a  majority  of 
the  hinds  who  own  cows  insuring  them.  There  is  a 
very  large  club  of  this  sort  at  Channelkirk  at  the  liead 
of  Lauderdale. 

G.— Tba.de  Unions. 

Prmctioftliy         61.  Strong  efforts  have   been  made  to  establish  a 

lo  trade         branch  of  the  Ploughmen's  Union  in  this  district,  and 

2^^\        it  seems  to  have  taken  some  slight  hold  at  Earlston, 

^riMieiit.         but  *'  I  don't  think  it  has  had  much  success,  certainly 

**  little  or  none  in  Lauder  or  Channelkirk,  and  quite 

*'  certainly  no  influence,"  was  a  remark  made,  with 

change  of  names,  almost  all  over  the  district.    "  No 

**  Union  here  and  we  don't  want  one,"  and  **None 

*'  here  yet,   and  hope  there  will  not  be ;    they  only 

"  do  us  harm,"  were  the  answers  at   two  labourers' 

meetings. 

H.— General  Relations  between  Emploteks  and 
Bmplotbd. 

Relfttions  62.  There  is  an  admirablv  good  understanding  be- 

Ijetweon  tween  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  and  their  men. 
^mersand  gtrenuous  efforts  to  disturb  the  harmony  have  so  far 
friendly.  failed  to  achieve  any  lasting  success.  The  men  were 
just  as  decided  about  this  as  the  farmers  themselves. 
Possibly  in  some  cases  the  feeling  is  taking  a  little  hold, 
especially  of  the  younger  men,  that  they  must  get  all 
they  can  out  of  the  farmer  and  do  as  little  for  it  as 
they  can,  but  the  frequent  statement  by  farmers  that 
the  men  would  nearly  always  help  them  at  a  pinch,  and 
a  specific  instance  lite  this,  namely,  that  three  men  of 
their  own  accord  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  up  through  the 
night  with  a  cow  dangerously  ill,  without  the  master 
even  knowing  it  till  next  morning,  point  to  the  friend- 
liness existing.  No  doubt  this  has  been  much  fostered 
by  the  custom,  now  waning,  of  having  the  boll  wage, 
cow  and  potatoes,  a  custom  which  gave  the  feeling  of 
farmer  and  men  being,  as  it  were,  one  family,  who 
subsisted  together  on  the  produce  of  the  farm,  their 
common  home. 

I. — General  Condition  o?  the  Agricultural 
Labourer. 

The  ftCTioul-  63.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  agricultural 
turftlTa-  labourer  in  this  district  is  well  off  both  comparatively  and 
SS'^n  tiS?  positively.  I  think  that  the  common  phrase,  "The  hind 
diitricfc.  **  is  the  best  off  of  all  that  have  to  do  with  the  land," 

is  no  exaggeration.  Generally  comfortable  houses, 
high  wages,  subject  to  no  deduction  for  ill  health  or 
bad  weather,  incidental  privileges  and  advantages, 
many  of  which  have  been  indicated  above,  and  work  by 
no  means  excessive,  all  these  things  combine  to  make 
his  position,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
ordinar}^  artisan  and  to  that  of  many  a  city  clerk. 
Bright,  independent,  and  intelligent,  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  him,  as  well  as  pleasant  to 
see  the  signs  of  his  material  prosperity.  If  they  are 
not  their  own  enemies,  I  see  little  reason  why  this  state 
of  things  should  not  continue.  But  that  dangers  of 
their  own  making  are  ahead  of  them  can  hardly  be 
denied.  That  they  should  spend  more  on  comforts,  in 
travelling,  or  what  not,  is  natural  enough,  and  one 
need  not  wish  it  otherwise,  but  the  more  thoughtful 
among  them  fully  recognise  that  too  many  are  jeopar- 
dising the  maintenance  of  their  physical  superiority  by 
the  new  artificial  mode  of  living  and  of  their  social 
status  by  their  careless  unthrift.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  man,  saving  nothing  and  often  flitting  merely 
because  ho  has  involved  himgelf  in  debt,  is  in  a  very 


different  position  from  that  occupied  by  the  man  with       b.— VI. 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  put  by,  and  instances  of  men      Berwick 
with  such  tiaviiigs  arc,  or  were  till  recently,  common   rox^boroh. 
enough.     A  gieat  many  of  the  largo  farmers  of  to-day         — 
jvie  men  who,  or  whose  fathers,  took  their  first  farms  on 
such  savii.gs,  shephenls  in  particular,  a  set  of  men  for 
whom  one  can  hardly  find  words  of  praise  too  high, 
having  been  thus  pioneers  of  their  own  fortunes.     Of 
course   many  save  money   still,   and   at  Swinton  the 
answer  on  the  question  of  general  condition  was,  '*  It  is 
**  as  good  again  as  it  used  to  be  ;  there  is  more  saved 
**  now   than  ever;  we  could  not  save  at  one  time." 
Thrifty  men,  no  doubt,  can,  and  do,  save  more  than 
over.     Granting  that  a  hind  with  a  large  young  family 
cannot  do  much  more  than  make  the  ends  meet,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  young  hind  receiving,  say, 
40/.  a  year,  of  which  he  pays  his  father  from  20'  to  221. 
for  board  and  lodging,  or  the  hind,  with  a  grown  up 
family  working  with  him,  from  putting  by  money  fast. 
There  are  many  houses  where  the  joint  income  is  fully 
IbOl.    Those  who  save  do  probably,  as  said  at  Swinton, 
save  more  than  could  have  been  saved  in  the  same  time 
formerly,  but  reliable  and  widespread  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  fewer  save.    I  could  quote  many  state- 
ments showing  that  the  men  not  only  are,  but  feel, 
comfortably  off.     There  was  no  dissentient  when  the 
cheery  answer  was  made  to  me   at   a  meeting: — **I 
**  don't  think  we  ever  had  so  good  a  time.    Wages 
**  were,  perhaps,  at  the  top  about  14  or  16  years  ago, 
**  but    they    were    not    much    more  than   now,    and 
*'  workers*  wages  are  a  good  bit  higher  and  things  all 
*  *  cheaper."     As  to  this  latt  point,  another  in  another 
place  made  the  remark  that  whatever  the  cost  ought  to 
be,  things  were  *' very  little  cheaper  by  the  time  they 
*'  got  to  them.'*     Probably  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
too. 

64.  Information    given    me    as    to    the    amount  of  poor  relief, 
pauperism  also  points  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Each  parish  provides  for  its  poor,  and  the  rates  are 
nowhere  high.  The  aid  is  generally  given  in  the  shape 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  district  poor  houses  are 
almost  without  occupants,  save  a  few  half-witted  people 
or  aged  persons  with  no  relatives  to  look  after  them. 

65.  The  questions  of  hours  and  holidays  were  often   Hours  and 
discussed.     1  do  not  think  that  there   is  any  strong  hoU^^v*. 
feeling  in  favour  of  change  in  respect  of  either.     For 
several  months  in  the  year  even  the  ploughman,  though 

with  his  horses  to  attend  to,  has  very  easy  hours,  for  if 
he  comes  in  early  from  the  fields  in  winter,  he  does 
not  have  other  work,  such  as  chaff  cutting  or  corr 
crushing,  to  do  to  fill  up  the  time  tili  6  p.ia.,  but 
can  go  home  at  once.  Still,  a  full-time  day's  plough- 
ing is  hard  work,  and  many  men  said  that  tl  ey 
thought  a  limitation  to  nine  hours  in  the  field  would 
be  a  great  boon,  both  to  men  and  horses,  and  no 
loss  to  the  farmer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  9J  to  10 
hours,  especially  on  some  land,  is  trying,  and  that  if 
one  could  depend  on  convenient  weather,  the  shorter 
time  might  suffice,  but  the  weather  constantly  throws 
back  ploughing  so  much  that,  even  with  the  present 
hours,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the  land  cultivated 
as  soon  as  it  should  be. 

As  to  half-holidays  opinions  differed,  some  wishing 
for  them,  some,  though  wishing  for  them,  not  seeing 
how  the  farmers  could  give  them,  others  apparently 
not  caring  to  have  them.  Horses  and  stock  must 
clearly  be  attended  to  under  any  circumstances.  Satur- 
day, the  day  most  convenient  for  the  men,  as  enabling 
them  to  tidy  up  before  Sunday  or  to  get  a  longer  spefl 
from  home  if  they  want  to  go  to  a  distance,  is  a  bad 
day  for  the  farmer  as  it  means  horses  standing  idle  too 
long  at  a  stretch,  to  their  detriment.  Some  farmers 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  letting  men  leave  work  at 
3.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays  from  the  time  the  turnips  are 
sown  to  the  beginning  of  harvest,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing,  from  the  time  at  which  horses  begin  to 
be  turned  out  into  the  fields  for  the  night,  to  harvest. 
I  think  this  amount  of  holiday,  coming  as  it  does  when 
the  days  are  longest  and  pleasantest,  is  a  very  great 
boon  to  the  men,  and  not  likely  to  injure  the  farmer. 

As  to  holidays  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  verdict 
was  unanimous  that  they  were  not  desired.  The 
utmost  that  any  one  said  in  favour  of  them  was  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  enact  that  a  certain  number 
of  days  should  be  given  in  a  year,  leaving  the  actual 
days  to  be  arranged  either  between  the  farmers  and 
men,  or  perhaps  by  the  county  councils.  Fixed  holi- 
days might  obviously  come  when  they  would  be  little 
use  to  the  men  or  be  (as,  for  instance,  if  they  came  in 
the  middle  of  harvest)   disastrous  <;o  the  farmer.     The 
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B._vj.      main  objection,  howover,  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  any  as  a  local  show,  or,  near  Kelso,  the  Kelso  races,  Ac),         ths 

Berwick     Jegialative  interference  is  the  certainty  that  it  would  are  practically  recognised  holidays,  nor,   unless   the      Aobicul- 

Roxburgh,   curtail,  not  increase,  their  holidays  and  almost  certainly  farm  work  at  the   moment  makes  it  impossible  to  spare    XiAB^Ms. 

"  —     '  be  attended  with  loss  of  pay.     As  things  at  present  are,  him,  does  a  farmer  make  the  slightest  difficulty  about  

men  get  a  good  many  days*  holiday  and  lose  nothing.  giving  a  man  a  day  or  half  a  day  off,  if  he  wants  to  dig 

Two  fast  days,  one  or  two  hiring-market  days,  and  the  his  potatoes,  or  to  go  and  see  lus  friends  on  any  occa- 

day  on  which  the  principal  local  festivity  occurs  (such  sion  of  sorrow  or  joy. 

I  have,  &o, 
(Signed)        Edward  Wilkiksok, 

f Assistant  Commissioner) 
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Appendix  A — continued. 
BoxBUBOHSHiRE — continued. 


B.~VI. 
'Rbrwick 

AND 

Roxburgh. 


1 

1 

aegi8tr»tioii  Distrioti. 

Acre-     1 
age. 

1 

ation.    1 
1881. 

Popu- 
ation. 
1891. 

% 

u 

AbbejStBathans   - 

4,797 

250 

193 

£ 
2398 

£ 

2300 

Ajton  -          -          -          -  , 

6.699 

2.040 

1327 

16310 

14301 

Bunkle  and  Preeton . 

9.189 

726 

672 

12.188 

9,788 

Channelkirk  -          -          -  ' 

14,191 

607 

545 

7319 

6,045 

ChirMide       -          -             1 

5.55S 

1316 

1,450 

13474 

11482 

Cockbonupath         •          -  | 

12.662 

1.130 

1.112 

11309 

9,168 

Ooldingham  :— 

Goldingham       -          '^  1 
Grantshouje     -          J  | 

24,021 

/•2376 
1    407 

2.4r9'^ 
467; 

81457 

26318 

Goldstraam               -          •  ^  ^ 

8,320 

23«1 

2388 

20390 

18,6M. 

Granshaws     - 

8.708 

106 

85 

2.489 

2380 

Duns   .          .          •          - 

11.896 

3.353 

3.187 

26318 

28.644 

Bartaton 

9^ 

1,767 

1,784 

18348 

11308 

Bcclei  .... 

12^18 

1.646 

1,446 

25326 

10.685 

Bdrom            .          •          - 

9.546 

1.514 

1361 

21368 

16.400 

Byemoutb 

1.004 

2385 

2.670 

9,132 

8,705 

Fogo     -          -          .          - 

4358 

468 

420 

73*8 

5380 

Poulden 

84i78 

303 

351 

6327 

4,410 

Gordon 

9,718 

832 

843 

9366 

7323 

Greenlaw 

12.14e 

1346 

1.110 

11.797 

9,796 

Hume  and  StichiU  (part  of) 

4.099 

407 

366 

5358 

4,283 

Hutton 

5.616 

962 

815 

12,061 

8,505 

Ladykirk 

3.880 

438 

339 

6380 

5306 

Langton 

7.180 

505 

417 

7.424 

6302 

Lauder 

34.898 

1340 

1388 

19380 

14372 

Legerwood 

8.789 

640 

476 

7302 

6.157 

Longformaons 

19.532 

385 

378 

7368 

5336 

Merton 

6.374 

682 

622 

10377 

8.168 

Mordington    - 

2.080 

367 

824 

5306 

4388 

Nentbom       ... 

3.454 

464 

400 

5332 

4.127 

Oldbamstocki  (part  of) 

2.346 

119 

95 

? 

? 

Polwarth        -     '     - 

3.000 

227 

203 

2.621 

2330 

Swinton 

5.561 

964 

847 

10,771 

8400 

Westruther    . 

14.630 

671 

615 

8363 

7.690 

Wbitrome 

4396 

560 

573 

8.633 

6339 

Total      - 

284.805 

35392 

32.406 
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¥ 

1^ 

Regiftratlon  Diftriets. 

Acre- 

Popu- 

UtiMi. 

1881. 

Popu- 

Utfon. 

1891. 

|J 

pt 

Anoruin 

10306 

1360 

1341 

13410 

B 
11366 

Ajhkirk 

8330 

362 

818 

4384 

8368 

Bedmto          •        .. 

9317 

208 

24fl 

430a 

8310 

Bowden 

7.668 

706 

694 

b       737S 

6386 

OMtletoD 

67368 

2366 

1       8,022 

;     20,681 

19,066 

0a?8n  (p«rt  of) 

18364 

1312 

(       1313 

18,735 

r     18321 

Registration  Districts. 


Grailing 
Bckford 
Bdnam 

Galasbiels  (part  of)  > 
Hawick 
Hobkirk 
Hownam 

Jedburgh  (part  of)   • 
Kelso   • 
Kirktown 
Lilliesleaf 

Liuton  -  - 

Hakeistown  - 
Haxton 
Ifelroae:— 
Helrose  • 
Ladhope 
HiBto  • 
Morebattle     • 
Oxnam 

Roberton  (part  of)    • 
Roxburgh  ^ 

St.  Boswell's  • 
Selkirk  (psrt  of)       - 
Sxnallholm     - 
Southdean  (part  of) 
Spronston 

Stichill  and  Hume  (part 
Teviothead     - 
Wilton 
Tetholm 

Total      . 


Acre- 
age. 


Popu- 
lation, 
1881. 


Popii- 
lation, 
1891. 


II 


II 


5366 

93O8 

3340 

2314 

6413 
16.193 

16,074 

22.535 
5384 
6.202 
6372 
6393 
2365 
4422 

25.794 

6.601 

22334 

21.160 

17,936 

I     7.781 

8465 

1340 

4.194 

27329 

8335 

2.799 

31.458 

8.760 


918 

613 

213 

11.758 


4361 
5,235 
320 
718 
543 
381 
456 

r4319 

X    4SS, 

433 

1.003 

683 

317 

1,012 

959 

36 

446 

724 

1.026 

342 

486 

5.782 

1,045 


58,448 


600 

767 

681 

162 

14422 

631 

223 

5.167 

4.780 

334 

648 

468 

401 

473 

4325-^ 

460j 

430 

846 

637 

276 

954 

962 

47 

340 

672 

1.006 

314 

453 

6.434 

884 


9,461 
12383 


63^741 


? 

4,977 

113  » 
7.960 

23334 

32491  I 
4.874 
7.988 
8,263 
6309 
6360 

88301 

6,716 
13362 
11,761 

f 

13354 

9,020 

? 

5,785 

10,777 

18310 

4.766 

10463 

9314 

7350 


£ 

7314 

9.748 

7400 
? 

4.850 

8306 

6334 
13.859 
31.070 
3,724 
6313 
6422 
53I6 
6^448 

35,666 

5,100 

10340 

9333 

? 

11338 

8488 

? 
5,061 
9354 
11421 
8306 
9,128 
8381 
6381 


*  The  particulars  as  to  acreage  and  population  are  taken  from  Vol.  1. 
Census  of  Scotland.1881  Table  1.  Since  the  publication  of  that  volume  a 
supplementary  volume  has  been  published  giving  the  area  and  population 
of  the  several  parishes  and  counties  as  modified  by  the  changes  of 
boundary  effected  by  the  orders  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  population  of  1891  with  that  of  1881  the 
numbers  within  the  same  area  at  the  two  periods  are  required  and  are 
therefore  given.  .     ,        .  ,         , 

The  result  of  the  alterations  of  boundaries  as  regards  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Counties  in  1881  is  as  follows  :— 

Berwick  previous  to  alteration  •  -  •    32.406 

subsequent  to     „  •  •    32300 

Roxburghshire  previous  to  alteration  •  •  •    63.741 

subwquent  to  „  -  •  -    63300 

The  population  increased  in  the  10  yean  fzx>m  1881 
to  1891  by  299,  or  -66  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  B. 


(Evidefnce,) 

1.  Notes  of  conyersaidon  with  some  farm  serrantp  at 
Mr.  J.  OLmm's,  of  Borthaugh,  Hawick. 

Most  of  the  arable  land  here  on  the  fiYe*year  coarse. 
It  sayes  manure,  expenses  of  breaking,  &c.  and  gets 
better  pasture.  Do  not  think  farms  of  under  40  acres 
any  good  by  themselyes ;  think  farms  of  50  acres  and 
upwards  might  pay  very  fairly.    The  cost  of  live  and 
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dead  stock  for  a  50-acre   farm  would  not  bo  more  than 
6i.  per  acre  for  a  farm  on  the  five-year  shift.     Cost  put 

Two  acore  half-bred  ewes  and  hoggs  -  100 

Three  cows      -            -            -            -  45 

One  horse        -            -            -            -  30 

Two  pigs          -            -            -            -  2 

Poultry            -            ...  1 

Cart 10 

Plough             -            -            -            -  2 

Roller 2 

Harrow            .            -            -            -  2 

Drill 5 

Threshing  mill  and  gear    -    -            -  40 

Dairy  utensils  and  other  implements  3 

Bamess           -            -            -            -  4 


Total 


-    246 


If  rent  was  26fi.  an  acre,  this  with  rates  and  taxes 
would  come  to  about  73i.  a  >ear,  so  a  man  with  350Z. 
could  tike  such  a  farm,  and  have  a  little  over  for  other 
expenses.  He  must  not  have  any  hired  labour.  A  man 
and  his  son  could  work  it  well.  Would  have  to  club 
horses  with  neighbours  for  ploughing  and  other  heavy 
work.  Know  a  man  near  nere  who  does  pretty  well 
with  farm  of  62  acres.  He  rears  a  ^ood  many  calves, 
does  not  sell  his  milk.  Where  a  family  is  small  a  man 
who  has  a  cow  kept  often  could  spare  some  milk  for 
sale,  but  if  he  sold  all  the  great  utility  of  the  cow 
would  be  gone.  We  all  have  good  dairies,  so  can  keep 
the  cream  well  enough  for  churning  once  a  week. 
Difficulty  in  co-operating  for  butter-making  by  send- 
ing cream  to  an  experienced  butter-maker,  and  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  in  the  isolation  of  houses,  which  are 
not  often  more  than  two  or  three  together,  just  the 
number  wanted  on  each  farm.  The  cottages  now  are 
mostly  good,  and  have  generally  on  ground  floor 
kitchen,  and  another  room,  back  kitcheu,  and  milk- 
room,  or  a  large  closet  and  milk-room,  and  upstairs 
two  bed-rooms  and  a  meal -room.  Generally,  two  fire- 
places downstairs  and  one  upstairs.  Most  sleep  in  the 
kitchen.  Though  most  of  us  do  it,  plan  not  really 
good.  For  one  thing,  it  is  harder  to  keep  bedtiing 
clean.  Some  of  the  new  houses  built  so  that  there  can- 
not be  any  beds  in  the  kitchen.  There  are  no  privies ; 
a  pity,  as  though  few  will  use  them  yet,  they  would  gra- 
dually do  so.  Often  been  hard  to  get  hands  enough. 
Believed  to  be  less  difficulty  this  year,  perhaps  from 
slackness  of  trade  in  towns.  Women  nearly  impossible 
to  get,  mo.st  having  gone  away  to  the  mills  to  get  the 
bigger  wages  and  to  get  away  from  the  field  work 
which  they  now  do  not  much  like.  Often  a  familv 
goes  off*  to  a  town,  and  if  all  get  work  in  mills  and  all 
live  together  so  that  lodging  does  not  cost  much,  a  lot 
of  money  can  be  made.  Only  come  back  to  stables 
at  8  in  the  evening  in  the  short  hours  of  winter.  Half 
holidays,  that  we  know  of,  have  not  been  made  a  ques- 
tion of  at  all  about  here,  and  we  do  not  want  tnem. 
But  think  if  the  ploughman's  day  was  limited  to  nine 
hours  in  the  fieldf  the  farmers  would  lose  nothing,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  hind  that 
could  be.  Not  only  men  but  horses  on  land  like  this 
are  about  tired  out  after  nine  hours.  Would  like  hours 
to  be  7  to  11.30  and  1.30  to  6.  Our  hirings  all  yearly, 
and  weekly  or  monthly  hirings  would  not  answer  at 
all  for  us,  because  of  the  cow,  garden,  potatoes,  and 
all  our  other  arrangements  with  farmers. 

2.  Meeting    in    the    house    of  the  steward  on   the 
Brothers  tone  Farm. 

There  have  been  many  changes  this  hiring  time, 

5artly  from  difficulty  in  getting  women  workers, 
^hese,  for  many  forms  of  work,  the  best  possible,  and 
a  man  who  can  supply  some,  much  in  request.  Women 
prefer  the  towns,  because  they  think  the  work  nicer 
and  get  higher  wages.  If  they  work  at  the  mills, 
their  expenses,  at  least  till  they  become  skilled  hands, 
prevent  their  being  really  better  off,  but  if  they  go 
into  service  they  are  much  better  off*.  The  woman 
field- worker  may  get  about  241.  a  year,  the  one  in  ser- 
vice, say,  16Z.  a  year  and  her  board.  The  former  cannot 
board  herself  on  SI.    Much  of  the  mill  work  is  by  the 

Siece,  and  a  skilled  hand  mav  earn  very  high  wages, 
[any  women,  however,  still  prefer  the  country  Ufe. 
One  present  supplies  three  women  workers,  and  they  are 
quite  content.  A  good  few  Irish  come  for  harvest,  but 
not  often  in  lime  for  turnip  thinning.  About  here  the 
men  very  good,  but  elsewhere  not  uncommon  to  see 
lads  or  others  in  charge  of  horses  quite  unfit  for  the 
work,  most  hkcly  from  employer  having  been  obliged 


to  take  them  on  to  secure  the  women  workers  with 
them.  !No  fault  to  find  with  the  hours.  Set  winter 
short  hours  against  summer  long  ones.  Possibly  true 
that  in  some  cases,  farmer  as  well  as  man  would  be 
the  better  otf  for  a  nine  hours*  day  for  ploughman,  as 
on  some  soils  men  and  horses  are  both  tired  out  after 
about  nine  hours.  Do  not  come  back  to  supper  up  the 
horses.  In  winter,  when  work  is  light,  no  need  to  give 
a  fourth  feed,  though  it  might  be  better  to  divide  the 
third  feed,  and  when  longer  days  and  harder  work 
make  fourth  feed  wanted,  steward  gives  it  when  he 
looks  round  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  A  little 
break  of  about  8  to  10  minutes  usually  made  about 
8.30  a.m.  for  a  bite  and  drink  of  tea,  a  custom  which, 
if  not  necessary  in  winter,  has  crept  in  and  cannot  be 
altered  now.  Have  drifted  now  into  a  money  payment 
mostly,  that  is,  money  with  cow  kept  and  potatoes 
given,  and  seem  drifting  to  money  payment  altogether. 
The  loss  of  cow  and  potatoes  will  be  worst  thing 
possible  for  farm  servants.  For  one  thing  all  wages 
are  now  upstanding,  and  man  loses  nothing  for  having 
a  day's  holiday  or  for  illness.  With  other  plan  no 
doubt  farm  servants  would  get  treated  like  artisans  or 
other  workers,  and  **  no  work  no  pay  "  come  in.  On 
cash  wage  ploughman  gets  about  12^.  a  week,  cow 
kept,  1,200  to  1,600  yards  of  potatoes  and  house. 
Shepherd  about  16*.  a  week  and  same  allowances. 
Value  of  cow  depends  much  on  district  and  nearness  to 
towns.  Hereabouts  141.  a  long  price  to  allow,  as  a 
single  cow's  milk  cannot  be  churned  more  than  once  a 
week,  and  cream  goes  sour.  Most  cottages  pretty 
good,  but  three  rather  inferior,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  improved.  Allotments  no  good  at  all  for  farm 
servants.  More  small  farms  wanted,  but  nothing 
under  enough  to  keep  pair  of  horses,  say,  60  to  70  acres, 
any  good.  Holidays  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  would 
do  us  harm,  and  so  as  to  half -holidays,  especially  on 
Saturdays,  from  harm  to  the  horses.  But  in  summer, 
from  when  horses  go  out  to  grass  up  till  harvest,  say, 
for  nearly  two  months,  think  part  of  Saturday  after- 
noon might  be  given.  As  to  whole  holidays  farmers 
are  really  good,  and,  if  possible,  always  give  a  man  a 
dajr  off  when  he  wants  it  for  lifting  his  ])Otatoes  or  any- 
thing else  he  wants  to  do.  No  union  here,  but  believe 
a  branch  began  at  Earlston.  Do  not  know  whether  it 
still  exists.  The  unions  do  a  terrible  lot  of  harm.  Do 
not  think  ifc  advisable  to  have  cash  part  of  wages  paid 
more  than  once  a  month.  As  often  as  that  deairable, 
but  more  usually  here  paid  only  quarterly. 

(3.)  Mr.  John  Clat,*  of  Kirc  hesters,  in  the  parish  of 
Sprouston,  in  Roxburghshire. 

Farms  the  Kirchesters  Farm  of  about  1,250  acres, 
mainly  arable,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Rox- 
burghshire and  the  Plenderleith  Farm,  a  laree  hill 
farm  in  the  south  of  that  county :  also  the  hill  farm 
Wedderlio  of  about  2,300  acres  in  Berwickshire,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  Regrets 
that  there  is  «o  much  flitting  or  changing  places  eveiy 
hiring  time,  but  thinks  it  often  less  by  the  hind's  wisn 
than  his  children's.    A  lad  may  be  growing  up,  wants 

Eair  of  horses,  and  there  is  not  one  to  give  him,  so 
ind  goes  to  the  hiring  to  see  if  he  can  get  a  double- 
hind  place.  Not  so  common  here,  as  in  the  north,  for 
men  to  throw  up  their  engagement  after  arranging 
terms  and  taking  their  1«.,  or  •*  arles,"  i.e.,  engagement 
fee,  though  sometimes,  if  a  man  repents  of  his  choice 
from  hearing  of  a  place  he  likes  the  sound  of  better,  or 
from  hearing  bad  account  of  the  place  he  had  taken, 
he  will  come  and  return  the  arles,  generally  doing  this 
on  the  market  day  or  a  few  days  afterwards.  There  is 
no  redress  nowadays  for  his  breach  of  faith.  He  should 
be  fined,  as  it  may  inflict  great  loss  or  inconvenience 
on  a  farmer,  who  may  not  be  able  to  find  anyone  late 
in  the  day.  No  good  to  compel  him  to  go  to  a  place 
against  his  will,  to  be  perhaps  a  bad  servant  for  a  year. 
Cottages  now  make  great  difterence  in  ability  to  get 
hinds.  They  are  increasingly  particular,  and  want 
of  good  houses  is  often  the  cause  of  scarcity  of 
men.  Many  villages  are  decreasing  so  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  build.  Landlord,  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, or  rather  the  grandfather  of  the  present  young 
Duke,  done  much  in  building  and  improving,  and  so 
have  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Fine  landlords  all.  Floors  should  be  of  cement  or 
boards,  the  former  preferable  as  being  more  durable 
if  good  and  fairly  used.  Rubble  soon  wears  into 
holes,  and  many  will  not  go  into  house  with  rubble 
floor.  Many  have  written  agreements  with  hinds ; 
does  not  himself,  save  for  occasionally  giving  them  a 

*  Mr.  Clay  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultnro, 
1879  (Richmond  Commission). 
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memorandnm  at  luring  time,  bat  everything  entered 
in  ledger  and  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account 
kept  with  each  man.  Bren  if  land  was  suitable  here 
for  growing  potatoes,  as  round  Dunbar,  which  it  is  not, 
oould  not  get  hands  enough  here.  Could  only  be  ob- 
tained bv  importation  from  the  larger  towns,  which 
could  only  be  done  on  farms  within  easy  reach  of  such 
towns.  At  Dunbar,  as  many  women  as  wanted  can  be 
got,  who  are  employed  in  herring  curing  at  other  times. 
Thinks  the  hind  the  best  off  just  now  of  anyone  having 
to  do  with  the  land.  Wages  much  higher  than  they 
used  to  be,  save  in  one  very  high  year  some  while  ago, 
and  things  cheaper,  but  fears  there  is  no  more  saved ; 
in  fact,  thinks  reverse  is  the  case.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  the  savings  in  one  bank  of  men  who  came  regularly 
and  paid  in  their  5i.,  61.,  or  even  102.,  amounted  to 
70,0002. ;  now  the^  have  dropped  to  under  42,0002. 
Undoubtedly  a  falling  off  in  strength  and  health.  The 
use  of  the  whitest  flour,  i.e.,  flour  with  all  the  virtue 
taken  out  of  it,  and  of  tea  and  various  groceries  in 
place  of  oatmeal  and  milk  and  other  stren^h-giving 
food,  is  fast  losing  the  Scotch  their  pre-eminence  for 
^rand  physique  and  vigour.  Thinks  that  small  hold- 
ings, if  gradually  brought  in  by  easy  machinery,  might 
do  a  good  deal  to  keep  people  on  the  land  and  regain 
the  lost  prosperity  of  our  villages,  by  giving  black- 
smith, jomers,  &c.,  as  much  land  as  they  could  work 
profitably  without  interfering  with  their  regular  trade. 
A  man  without  money  enough  to  take  a  small  farm, 
might  take  a  holding  limited,  say,  to  10  or  15  acres. 
If  of  former  size,  about  six  to  be  for  summer  grazing, 
four  for  mowing.  Anyhow,  size  must  not  be  enough, 
and  there  must  not  be  arable  enough  to  recmire  a  horse. 
Also,  arable  would  require  a  steading  and  make  rent 
too  heavy.  Cultivation  should  be  directed  to  dairy 
produce.  Thinks  that  with  good  dairy  manager  for  a 
wife,  man  past  prime  of  life  might  get  on  with  such  a 
small  holding.  As  it  is,  few  young  men  remain  on 
the  land.  Farms  carried  on  by  hinds  and  their  young 
children.  Young  men  go  away  to  drive  lorries  or  omni- 
buses, or  as  gamekeepers,  railway  porters,  or  policemen, 
and  seldom  stop  unless  married  and  wishing  for  a  house 
and  allowances.  The  hill  shepherds,  a  magnificent  set 
of  men,  often  for  generations  on  same  farm,  changing 
less  than  the  farmers  themselves. 

Specimens  of  wages  are  for  a  head  steward : — 


Cash  - 

3  bolls  of  barley  at  19«. 

3  loads  of  oatmeal  at  d6«. 

2  loads  of  flour  at  32«. 

Cow  kept 

1,800  yards  of  potatoes 

Coals  driven  - 

Meat  in  harvest 

2  pigs  given  - 

House  and  garden    - 


£     8, 

d. 

25    0 

0 

2  17 

0 

5    8 

0 

3    4 

0 

9    0 

0 

^  6  12 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

2    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

£59  16    0 


A  second  steward  the 
252.  in  cash. 


same,  save  for  182.  instead  of 


Hind,  13^.  a  week     - 

Cow  kept       .... 

1,600  yards  of  potatoes 

Coals  driven,  and  given  at  1«.  6d. 

under  station  price 
Meat  in  harvest         ... 
House  and  garden    ... 


£  f. 

33  16 

9  0 

5  0 


0 

15 

0 


£53  11    0 

Other  hinds,  same  as  above,  but  without  cow,  which 
deducts  92.  witii  15«.  a  week  wage,  which  adds  52.  4«., 
leaving  value  492.  15«.  Other  hinds  again,  same  as 
ftbove,  but  with  cow  put  on  for  them  which,  as  worth 
well  142.,  adds  52.,  but  with  12«.  a  week,  which  deducts 
22.  12«.,  making  value  552.  19*.  With  women  it  is 
common  to  give  them  their  dinner  in  harvest,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money,  and  also  to  give  them  15«.  or  12. 
as  a  fixed  extra  wage  for  harvest,  instead  of  altering 
the  normal  weekly  rate  of  wages.  The  above  wages 
are  what  may  be  called  up-standing,  as  there  are  no 
deductions  made  for  ill  health,  or  <£ys  when  they  are 
off  work.  And  generally  the  farmhouse  is  often  looked 
upon  as  a  soup-kitchen  to  iupply  the  needs  and  require* 
mentfl  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering. 
U    78850. 


(4.)  Mr.  CuNNiKSHAM,  of  G-len  Douglas,  neaar  Jedburgh, 
factor  to  the  Earl  of  Home. 

The  estate  here,  known  as  the  Jed  Forest  Estate,  con- 
sists of  about  25,000  acres  in  16  farms.  Three  farms 
are  30,  70,  and  80  acres  respectively,  the  other  13  all 
large.  Also  a  few  small  holdings  or  crofts  in  South- 
dean  on  yearly  tenancies  with  house  and  grazing,  and 
mowing  ground  enough  for  two  cow^p,  let  at  52.  5«.  a 
year.  Estate  well  wooded ;  trees  on  hills  planted  in 
circular  clumps  for  shelter.  Not  much  sola  off  estate 
as  it  is  all  needed  for  repairs  and  upkeep  of  fences. 
None  of  the  land  here  worked  on  four-year  shift;  it 
would  not  stand  being  broken  so  frequently.  At  same 
time,  if  land  is  poor  the  grass  itself  dies  out,  and  three 
years  the  limit  of  time  for  leaving  lea  to  stand.  A  five- 
year  shift  practically  the  recognised  one  just  here. 
Lime  is  required  periodically  for  most  land  here  as  also 
in  Berwickshire,  except  on  some  of  the  heavy  Merse 
land.  Number  of  cottages  wanted  entirely  dependent 
on  nature  of  farm.  Two  to  100  acres  generally  wanted 
on  a  low-lying  rich  arable  farm,  very  few  on  moorland 
hill  farms.  Thus,  have  four  cottages  on  Swinnie  of 
1,290  acres,  with  190  arable ;  eight  on  Baimkin  of  about 
1,050  acres,  with  663  arable  ;  six  on  Mervinslaw  of 
1,262  acres  with  400  arable ;  five  on  Hyndlee  of  4,985 
acres,  all  upland  pasture,  and  so  on.  The  steadings 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt  lately,  and  now  in  very  good 
order,  some  with  covered  yards,  Ac.  Cottages  either 
new,  or,  if  old,  repaired  and  altered  and  brought  up  to 
modem  standard,  and  most,  if  not  all,  in  perfect  sani- 
tary order  as  regards  drains,  outhouses,  Ac.  Floors 
usually  cement.  Pigstyes  in  many  cases  now  moved 
quite  away  from  the  houses.  Estate  foresters  are  paid 
18«.  a  week,  the  foreman  forester  20«.  a  week,  and  all 
have  firewood  free.  They  pay  22.  10«.  rent  for  their 
cottages,  and  do  not  pay  any  rates.  Cost  of  building  a 
good  comfortable  cottage  with  good  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  with  kitchen,  two  rooms,  milkhouse,  back 
kitchen,  &c.  will  be  about  2002.  if  tenant  does  all  car- 
riages of  material  free,  if  not  it  may  add  502.  more  to 
cost.  There  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  every  year 
a  greater  scarcity  of  female  labour  in  the  country ;  a 
great  many  young  country  women  going  into  towns  to 
service,  and  also  to  be  mill-workers.  There  seems  to 
be  also  much  more  unrest  among  country  labourers 
now  than  10  or  15  vears  ago.  As  each  Whitsunday 
term  comes  round,  they  very  often  change  their  situa- 
tions without  apparently  any  good  reason. 

(5.)  Dr.  RoBEBT  Shibra  Gibb,  M.B.,  J.P.,  of  Boon, 
Legerwood. 

Has  12  cottages,  all  occupied ;  one  by  steward ;  two  by 
shepherds ;  one  by  groom,  who  assists  in  breaking  in 
young  horses,  and  does  other  work  on  farm  at  times ; 
one  by  byreman  ;  one  by  rabbit-catcher  (a  general 
labourer) ;  one  by  old  man  who  looks  after  garden  and 
ground ;  one  by  spade  hind  who  ploughs  in  winter  with 
young  horses ;  four  by  regular  ploughmen.  The  above 
are  all  married  men  with  families.  These  families 
supply  two  young  ploughmen,  one  young  shepherd,  and 
four  full  women  out- workers,  one  boy  who  gets  full 
worker's  wages  driving  odd  horse,  &c.,  four  half- workers 
(viz.,  three  boys  and  a  girl),  and  two  other  women  who 
work  as  re(juired.  Groom,  a  monthly  servant  at  16«.  6d, 
a  week,  with  house  and  garden,  has  only  been  in 
present  place  since  Whitsuntide  1892,  but  arrange- 
ment seems  satisfactory.  Of  the  others  one  has  been 
17  years  in  present  situation,  five  have  been  13  years, 
and  rest  firom  two  to  seven  years.  Babbit  catcher  has 
house  and  garden  free,  but  is  not  hired  by  year.  He 
works  at  drains  and  ditches  by  piece,  and  occasionally  . 
does  some  farm  work  as  day  work  at  3<.  a  day.  He 
takes  the  rabbits  at  a  yearly  rent.  The  old  gBrdener 
gets  Is.  8c2.  a  day  when  he  chooses  to  work,  making  pro- 
bably about  202.  a  year.  He  and  all  the  others  have 
house  and  garden  free.  These  others  all  hired  by  year, 
getting  the  small  or  Lauderdale  boll  (i.e.,  65  stone  of 
oatmeal  and  3  bolls  or  18  bushels  of  barley) ;  cow's 
keep  {i.e.  grass  in  summer,  4  lbs.  of  linseed  cake, 
straw,  and  use  of  byre  in  winter),  potato  ground  up  to 
1,600  yards  with  dung  and  horse  labour,  three  cartloads 
of  coals  at  Hill  price  (i.e.  price  at  the  pit  mouth) 
driven  free  in  summer,  and  (except  in  case  of  shep- 
herds who  have  sheep  kept)  varying  sums  of  money. 
The  steward's  and  two  shepherds'  wages  equivalent  to 
about  602.  a  year.  Ordinary  ploughmen,  the  wages  in 
kind  above  detailed  and  212.  a  year  in  cash,  settle- 
ments being  made  half-yearly  at  Martinmas  and  Whit- 
suntide ;  first  ploughman,  or  ploughman  steward,  who 
has  a  general  charge  of  the   stables  and  directs  his 
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B.— VI.  comrades,  II.  extra.  All  out-workers  paid  monthly,  as 
Bbbwioc  also  the  young  ploaghmen  and  shepherd  (who  get  about 
EoMuaoH  ^'  *  ^y»  °'  about  32Z.  a  year),  if  they  desire  it.  Six 
—  '  of  the  householders  have  cows  of  their  own  :  gives  use 
of  cows  of  hifl  own  to  four  others.  The  b3rreman  does 
all  the  work  connected  with  the  cattle  for  all  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  being  assisted  by  his  son.  Plough- 
men feed  and  groojn  the  horses,  each  doing  his  own  pair, 
coming  back  for  that  purpose  in  the  winter  months 
whenever  they  like  between  7  and  9.  They  prefer 
returning  to  waiting  to  finish  off  before  going  home. 
Horses  leave  stables  at  6  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  and  fields 
at  11  a.m.  and  6  p  m.,  except  where  field  is  more  than  a 
mile  away  when  they  may  leave  it  10  minutes  sooner.  A 
few  minutes  allowed  mid-yoking  for  a  little  refresh- 
ment when  convenient.  Dinner  given  at  harvest  to  all 
servants  at  work  in  field,  consisting  of  1 J  lbs.  of  bread 
and  quart  of  harvest  beer.  Work  in  harvest  does  not  begin 
till  7  a.m.,  but  the  hands  only  stop  work  for  one  hour 
at  midday,  and  do  not  leave  field.  Extra  hours  may  be 
called  for  at  harvest,  during  which  food  supplied  about 
every  three  hours  by  farmer.  Turnip  thinning  sometimes 
done  by  ploughmen's  wives  by  piece  at  7«.  to  78.  6d.  an 
acre.  Irishmen  (who  mostly  come  from  Donegal)  often 
taken  on  during  turnip  thinning  at  7«.  to  9*.  a  week, 
and  for  harvest  at  165.  to  20*.  a  week,  with  board  and 
lodging  always  g^ven.  Full  out-worker*s  wages  9s.  a 
week,  with  IZ.  extra  wage  for  harvest ;  half  worker's 
wages  9d.  or  1*.  a  day,  with  10*.  extra  for  harvest. 
Above  a  fair  statement  of  earnings  of  agricultural 
labourers  In  this  district  on  farms  of  this  class. 
Possibly  the  wages  slightly  over  the  average,  but  the 
Lauderdale  boll  or  **  gains "  and  211,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered from  the  farmer's  point  of  view  as  more  than 
12*.  a  week  with  cow's  keep,  potatoes,  and  house, 
though  worth  rather  more  to  the  servant.  If  a  servant, 
from  havinff  but  small  family,  cannot  use  all  the  gains, 
he  should  oe  allowed  the  fall  market  price  by  the 
farmer  for  his  surplus,  so  as  not  to  have  to  sell  at 
a  disadvantage.  Might  be  so  arranged  by  agreement. 
Well  to  have  agreements  in  writing  mutually  signed. 
Cost  of  cow's  keep  generally  taken  here  at  SI. 
Servant  often  makes  a  considerable  sum  by  his  cow 
The  potatoes  are  probably  worth  41.  to  oL  to  servant, 
though  actual  cost  to  farmer  may  not  exceed  half  that 
sum.  All  can  keep  one  or  two  pigs,  and  nigstyes  are 
provided.  In  this  way  superfluous  meal  or  barley 
can  be  advantageously  used.  As  a  rule  it  seems 
that  servant  taking  part  wages  in  kind  feeds  his  family 
more  cheaply  and  better,  and  is  generally  more  com- 
fortably off  than  those  with  all  money  wage,  and 
especially  if  farm  is  far  from  shops  and  necessarily 
dependent  on  merchants  delivering  goods,  which  entails 
enhanced  price.  The  cottages,  though  conveniently 
situated  are  not  very  good  at  present,  but  plans  are 
being  matured  by  which  each  cottage  will  have  kitchen, 
two  sleeping  rooms,  pantry,  milk-r©om,  and  coal  cellar. 
Water  is  good  and  abundant.  Families  healthy  and 
contented.  Parish  school  (where  education  free)  about 
two  miles  off.  There  is  a  room  in  the  steading  known 
as  the  **  bothy  "  available  for  use  of  the  servants  for 
meetings,  reading,  or  recreation.  Relations  between 
master  and  men  have  always  been  most  cordial.  Ser- 
vants never  refused  a  day  away  when  asked  for,  and 
at  least  once  in  the  year  at  a  slack  season  get  the 
offer  of  a  day  or  two  to  see  friends  if  they  choose,  an 
offer  not  very  largely  taken  advantage  of.  Earlston 
hirine  day,  one  of  the  agricultural  show  days,  and  two 
fast  cUiys  are  recognised  as  general  holidays. 

(6.)  Mr.  Walter  Haddon,  of  Hawick,  Manager  of 
the  Royal  Bank,  and  factor  for  the  Cravers  Estate,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Palmer- Douglas. 

The  estate,  about  10,000  acres,  of  which  about  3,000 
are  moorland  and  500  woodland.  The  largest  farm 
about  2,000  acres,  much  being  moorland,  and  four  pairs 
of  horses  kept.  Several  between  100  and  500  acres. 
Reckoned  that  a  pair  of  good  horses  are  wanted  for 
every  20  acres  of  fallow,  that  is  one  pair  of  horses  for 
every  100  acres  of  arable  land  cultivated  according  to 
the  hve-break  course  of  husbandry.  There  has  been  a 
great  change  in  farming  of  late  years.  Land  used  to 
be  regularly  worked  on  the  four  and  five -break  system, 
but,  as  corn  growing  has  ceased  to  pay,  more  breaks 
have  been  made,  so  as  to  have  more  grass  and  a  less 
frequent  rotation  of  crops.  In  this  way,  land  which 
according  to  the  five-break  system,  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  grass  for  only  two  years,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more  years,  thereby 
■aving  expenses  in  labour,  horses,  and  manures.     In 


order  to  allow  the  tenants  some  latitude  with  regard  to 

the  length  of  time  that  fields  may  remain  in  grass,  the     ^^^^ 

new  leases   on  the  estate,  instead  of  prescribing  any    Laboubxi. 

particular  shift  or  course  of  rotation,   prohibit  more  

than  a  cei*tain  quanti^^y  of  lea  being  ploughed  in  any 
one  year.  In  this  way  the  tenant  of  each  farm  is 
allowed  to  find  out  by  his  own  experience  whether  it  is 
most  profitable  to  plough  the  full  quantity  of  lea 
allowed  to  be  ploughed  by  the  lease  or  a  less  quantity, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  altering  his 
system  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  lease  and 
ploughing  more  than  he  has  been  doing  in  previous 
years,  he  is  bound,  at  expiry  of  tenancy,  to  leave  the 
breaks  of  corn  after  lea,  corn  after  fallow  crop,  fallow 
and  young  grass  of  equal  size  or  as  nearly  bo  as  the 
sizes  of  the  fields  will  permit.  Is  not  aware  of  similar 
conditions  having  been  adopted  on  any  other  estates  in 
the  district.  Small  farms  usually  let  on  yearly 
tenancies ;  the  larger  ones  on  lease  for  from  10  to  19 
years.  The  term  used  to  be  at  least  19  years.  Now 
tenants  often  prefer  the  lease  for  five  years  only,  or  if 
it  is  for  a  longer  term,  that  it  should  be  breakable  by 
either  party  at  every  five  years.  But  a  five  years  lease 
gives  little  or  no  encouragement  to  a  tenant  to  improve 
his  holding  and  enables  him,  if  inclined,  to  run  a  farm 
out,  and  leave  it  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Women 
workers  getting  yearly  scarcer,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  get  turnip  work,  such  as  hoeing,  singling,  shawing, 
storing,  &c.  done,  and  consequently  more  Irish  are 
employed  and  earlier  in  the  year  than  when  only 
wanted  for  harvest.  Differences  in  amount  of  labour 
required  for  securing  turnips.  The  best  farmers  are 
very  anxious  on  this  point.  A  hard  winter  destroys  a 
large  proportion  of  those  unsecured.  Yellows,  mostly 
grown  for  moorland  ewes,  can  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  laying  three  rows  together  and  slightly  earthing  up 
with  a  plough.  Swedes,  mostly  grown  for  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep,  must  be  secured  more  thoroughly. 
After  shawing  and  rooting  (the  equivalent  to,  in  Eng- 
land, topping  and  tailing),  they  are  either  taken  to  the 
sheds  or  to  the  stackyards  where  thev  are  covered  with 
straw,  or,  if  meant  to  be  cut  for  sheep  to  eat  in  the 
fields,  are  placed  in  heaps  there  and  covered  with  straw 
and  mould.  Most  important  work,  and  too  often  neg- 
lected. Much  land,  especially  the  heavy  clay,  of  whicn 
there  is  much  in  the  district,  requires  draining  or 
better  draining.  Hard  to  see  how  the  majority  of  land- 
lords can  do  it.  Is  doing  some  now.  The  drains  can- 
not, to  be  any  good,  be  more  than  15  feet  apart,  and 
13(2.  a  rood  (of  eix  yards)  at  three  feet  deep  is  the  price 
now  being  paid  on  stiff  clay  land  for  cutting  and  filling 
in,  the  pipes  being  laid  by  other  men«  The  main  drain 
half  a  foot  deeper.  It  takes  a  good  man  to  make  Ss.  Zd. 
per  day  at  draining  on  this  particular  land.  The  cost 
18  at  least  101.  an  acre.  If  tenant  is  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
it  adds  lOs.  an  acre  to  the  rent.  The  lanolord  generally 
has  to  borrow  from  some  Land  Improvement  Company 
at  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  a  rate  calculated  to  pay  off  t^e 
principal  in  21  years.  With  present  price  of  produce 
and  at  that  rate  for  borrowing  money,  it,  unless  the 
soil  is  of  really  good  quality,  pays  both  tenant  and 
landlord  better  to  leave  the  land  undrained,  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  community.  Drainers  and  hedgers  the  only 
men  on  the  estate  whose  work  is  by  the  piece.  Hedgera, 
when  there  is  no  hedging  or  allied  piecework,  are  em- 

?loyed  at  general  estate  work  and  are  paid  36.  a  day. 
'ho  prices  for  hedgers'  piecework  are,  for  switching 
from  4«.  2(2.  to  5»-  per  100  roods,  and  for  reducing  from 
2d.  to  4d.  per  rood  (rood =6  yards),  according  to  size 
and  strength  of  hedge.  The  cash  wages  for  the  estate 
servants  are  21 «.  a  week  for  the  foreman  woodman,  18f. 
for  some  of  the  woodmen  and  17«.  for  others,  20«.  a 
week  for  the  joiner,  and  from  18«.  upwards,  varying 
with  their  piecework,  for  the  hedgers.  All  have  a  house 
and  garden  rent  free,  a  certain  quantity  of  firewood  free, 
and  coals  carted  free.  All  these  estate  men  have  the 
Saturday  afternoon  free.  A  Saturday  half-holiday 
hardly  workable  with  agricultural  labourers.  In  times 
of  pressure,  like  turnip  sowing  or  hay  and  com  har- 
vest, every  hour  of  vast  importance,  and  from  Saturday 
noon  to  Monday  morning  too  long  for  horses  to  be 
standing  idle.  The  men  see  the  difficulty  and,  as  in 
most  cases,  they  and  the  farmers  are  excellent  friends, 
no  trouble  is  made.  Holidays  for  agricultural  labourers 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  might  seriously  interfere 
with  the  profitable  working  of  a  farm.  As  it  is,  men 
can  always  get  days  off  to  so  to  fairs,  to  visit  their 
friends,  &c.  Enforced  holidays  would  often  oome 
when  of  no  use  to  the  men,  and  would  lose  them  the 
days  which  they  now  get  as  wanted.  With  a  ohange* 
able  climate,  one  day  wet  and  another  dry,  and  season^ 
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AoRioux..  sometimes  late,  sometimes  early,  no  generally  and 
TUBA.L       certainly  convenient  days  could  be  found  except  per- 

jaboubbb.  haps  in  the  dead  of  winter.  There  is  a  sale  at  Hawick 
every  alternate  Monday.  The  occurrence  of  the  Bank 
holidays  on  these  days  is  an  extreme  inconvenience  to 
farmers  and  others  at  the  sales.  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  cry  for  small  holdings  of  five  to  15  acres  or  there- 
abouts is,  in  the  main,  factitious.  Has  close  to  the 
village  of  Denholm  46  acres  now  in  hand,  to  be  let  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts,  but  no  applicant.  Late  tenant,  once 
a  butcher,  kept  two  horses,  and  when  no  farm  work  was 
on  hand,  did  the  carting  of  road  materials  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  by  this  and  other  contract  work,  but  not  by 
the  farm  alone,  did  yery  well.  Has  another  40  acres 
also  to  let  near  Denholm.  Has  just  succeeded  in  letting 
six  acres  of  it  at  9^  to  a  blacksmith.  The  ground  to 
remain  in  pastiute,  ^nd  he  to  be  allowed  to  mow  one- 
third  each  year,  and  to  put  all  the  manure  from  his 
byre  on  the  mown  part.  This  sort  of  small  holding  the 
best  for  the  tenants  as  requiring  little  labour,  but  the 
people  to  wbom  any  such  small  occupations  are  useful 
are  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  or  other  people  with 
other  vocations.  Useless  to  hinds  who  have  cows  kept 
for  them  by  the  farmers  and  useless  as  a  means  of 
'*  wedding  the  agricultural  population  to  the  soil,"  as 
no  living  can  be  made  out  of  them  unless  they  are  very 
near  some  populous  town  and  can  be  worked  as  market 
gardens.  Nothing  under  40  acres  of  any  use  as  a  farm. 
A  fair  number  of  applicants  for  farms  between  40  and 
100  acres  from  hinds  who  have  saved  money.  With 
good  seasons,  and  good  luck  they  may  make  a  living 
but  would  not  be  so  well  off  as  hinds.  As  to  the  small 
five  to  ten  acre  holdings  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  a 
late  proprietor  of  the  estate  introduced  them  manj' 
years  ago.  The  holders  were  called  crofters  but  were 
not  strictly  so  technically.  Some  proved  lazy,  others 
worked,  but  rather  for  other  people  than  on  their  crofts. 
Almost  all  got  in  arrear  with  rents  ;  in  every  case  the 
crofts  were  miserably  cultivated.  Have  of  late  years 
gradually  got  them  laid  down  to  permanent  grass,  and 
the  crofters  have  fortunately  nearly  all  disappeared,  the 
grass  crofts  now  being  mostly  in  hands  of  estate 
labourers,  to  whom,  as  having  constant  work  elsewhere 
and  no  cows  kept  for  them,  they  are  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. 


(7.)  Ma.  James  Mein,  of  Hunt  Hill,  Jedburgh,  pro- 
prietor of  large  farm  there,  and  tenant  of  large  farm 
at  Lamberton,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Hind  is  much  snme  as  ploughman,  and  means  a  man 
working  and  having  charge  of  a  pair  of  horses.  A 
spade-hind  is  a  generally  useful  man,  who  can  do  hedges, 
drains,  Ac,  and  does  not  have  horses.  A  double-hind 
is  a  man  who,  besides  engaging  himself,  engages  to  find 
another  man  also  (generally  a  son  or  other  relative)  for 
a  year.  Mone^  payment  tending  to  supersede  payment 
in  kind.  If  paid  in  latter  form,  and  men  sell  much  of 
the  grain  ana  potatoes  supplied,  they  lose  at  bad  prices, 
but  prices  make  no  difference  to  those  who  consume  the 
same  as  of  old.  The  substitution  of  white  bread,  tea, 
coffee,  Ac.  for  the  nourishing  food  which  made  the 
ycotoh  race  what  it  was  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  and 
the  grocers*  carts  that  go  about,  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  too  many  grocers  to  the  people  to  get 
into  debt,  as  well  as  to  buy  drink  surreptitiously,  are  a 
curse  to  the  country.  Having  got  into  debt  is  frequent 
cause  of  mon'i  flitting.  Knows  of  a  hind  heavily  in 
debt  with  income  of  over  IbOl,  a  year,  earned  by  him- 
and  family.  Where  no  boll  or  payment  in  kind,  hind's 
wages  are  12».  to  13«.  a  week  if  a  cow  is  kept  for  him, 
14s.  to  15«.  if  no  cow  ;  1,600  yards  of  potatoes,  and  five 
cartloads  (16  cwt.  a  load)  of  coal  at  6».  or  7«.  a  load,  and 
delivered  free  at  his  door,  and  1^  in  lieu  of  harvest 
meat.  The  1,600  yards  of  potatoes  worth  6i.,  and  if 
only  half  taken,  21.  10*.  given  in  lieu.  Cow's  keep 
taken  at  91.  Income  without  cow,  putting  house  and 
garden,  which  are  always  given  free,  at  41.  is  381.  -f-  4 
-1-5  +  24-1=  50Z. ;  with  cow  32Z.  -f9-f-4-|-54-2 
-j-  1  =  bSl.  As  a  rule,  a  man  who  has  a  cow  on  this 
system  of  money  payment  supplies  a  worker,  and  gets 
the  higher  wage  in  consequence.  Cow  used  generally 
to  belong  to  hind ;  perhaps  does  so  most  usually  still ; 
but  young  men  comparatively  seldom  save  any- 
thing now.  If  cow  is  farmer's,  less  wage  is  paid,  and 
calf,  which  belongs  to  the  farmer,  has  to  be  kept  by  the 
labourer  for  one  week.  Generally  special  stipulations 
made  as  to  cow's  keep,  as  that  she  shall  be  on  good 
grass  from  28th  of  May  (the  usual  time  of  entering  a 
new  place)  to  middle  of  October,  with  turnip  tops. 


(Scottioe  *  shaws  *)  thrown  down  in  fields,  and,  when  .  B..-VI. 
brought  up  to  the  byre  for  the  winter,  either  so  many  '^^J^'^^ 
cartloads  of  turnips  (usually  six)  for  winter  keeper  Eoxbuboh. 
three  pounds  a  day  of  linseed  cake.  If  man  stops  on  in  """ 
his  place,  15th  of  May  usual  time  for  turning  cows  ont. 
The  farm  steward's  cow  generally  stands  beside  the 
farmer's  in  a  different  byre  and  is  attended  to  by  the 
byreman,  but  as  a  rule,  other  farm  servants  look  after 
their  own  cows  in  the  way  of  giving  them  the  cake  or 
turnips  allowed,  the  b}Teman  giving  them  straw  and 
keeping  byre  clean.  The  2nd  hind  in  a  double  hinding  is 
paid  entirely  in  money.  Keceives  from  35Z.  to  401.,  ac- 
cording to  bargain,  and  is  usually  paid  quarterly.  Other 
hinds  usually  paid  monthly.  Two  forms  of  boll  wage,  the 
big  boll  and  the  little  or  Lauderdale  boll.  Former  10 
boUs  of  oats,  four  of  barley,  and  one  ofpeas  or  beans, 
with  101.  to  121.  in  cash,  latter  65  stone  of  oatmeal,  and 
three  bolls  of  barley  with  18Z,  to  20Z.  in  cash,  in  either 
case  house  and  garden  free,  cow's  keep,  and  1,600  yards 
of  potatoes  being  given.  Women  generally  receive  ie.  all 
the  year  round  in  Berwickshire  and  in  much  of  Rox- 
burghshire II.  extra  for  harvest  wages  and  5«.  a  week 
for  harvest  meat  ;  this  during  the  time  of  cutting, 
tying  and  stooking  only.  In  parts  of  Roxburghshire 
women's  wages  10».  for  the  summer  half,  and  9«.  for 
the  winter  half,  and  in  some  cases  the  lOtf.  paid  during 
three  fourths  of  the  year.  Since  the  March  hirings  this 
year  have  taken  place,  nearly  all  outworkers  get  10«. 
summer  half  of  year  and  9».  in  winter  half.  Cottars  is 
name  given  to  women  taking  a  house,  in  that  case  often 
called  a  cothouse.  They  are  women  workers,  but  this 
name  more  usually  given  to  the  women  whom  a  hind 
engages  to  find.  The  cottars  engage  independently. 
Wages  usually  Is.  a  week  less  than  those  of  ordinary 
out  workers,  but  they  get  800  yards  of  potatoes,  one  or 
two  bolls  of  barley,  three  loads  of  coal  as  above,  harv^est 
wages,  and  money  in  lieu  of  harvest  meat  as  above,  and 
house  rent  free.  Byreman  or  cattleman  same  wages 
as  hind.  Boy  driving  single  horse  generally  earns  9*. 
or  lOs,  per  week,  ISs.  to  20«.  per  week  in  harvest,  and 
bs.  a  week  extra  for  meat  during  cutting  time  in 
harvest.  Lad  with  his  first  pair  of  horses  starts  at 
about  32Z.  Shepherds  in  Roxburghshire  generally  have 
the  big  boll  and  their,  *  *  pack  "  i.e  ,  a  certain  number  of 
6wes  and  hoggs  kept  for  them.  The  **  pack  "  is  the 
shepherd's  own  property.  They  have  cow  kept,  1,600 
yards  of  potatoes,  house  and  garden  free,  and  coals  as 
other  men.  The  pack  on  a  medium  sized  mixed  farm 
is  nine  or  10  hair-bred  ewes,  with  three  or  four  ewe 
^^S^'  Value  of  pack  very  variable.  Shepherds  this 
year  have  suffered  as  much  as  the  farmers.  A  fair 
estimate  is  15  lambs  from  10  ewes  at  25^.  =  \Sl.  15«  Od, ; 
three  ewes  sold  at  42*.  =  61.  6s.  Od. ;  wool  of  13  sheep, 
say  3^  bs.  Od.,  or  total  of  2Sl.  6«.  Od.,  from  which  deduct 
say  SI.  68.  Od.  for  price  of  three  ewe  hoggs,  and  \l.  for 
insurance,  and  24Z.  is  left.  This  estimate  would  be 
much  too  low  for  past  years.  All  our  men's  wages  are 
upstanding,  that  is,  paid  whether  a  man  is  well  or 
absent  from  illness,  and  no  matter  what  the  weather. 
An  absence  of  six  weeks  on  end  for  illness  would  be 
allowed  without  demur,  and  sometimes  longer.  Women 
workers  are  not  paid  when  not  working.  Little  piecd^- 
workdone,  but  extra  hands,  generally  Irish,  sometimes 
hired  to  do  turnip  singling,  after  the  horse  scuffler  has 
weeded  between  the  drills.  Price  generally  IJd.  per 
100  yards,  which,  as  an  acre  has  6,2^  yards  with  drills 
at  27"  interval,  works  out  about  6«.  6d.  an  acre.  Three 
women  should  do  an  acre  a  day.  On  a  farm  with  early 
harvest  Irishmen  generally  engaged  at  15*.  to  16*.  a 
week,  and  at  20*.  on  a  place  with  average  harvest,  with 
meat  in  every  case,  consisting  of  porridge  and  milk  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  beer  and  a  harvest  loaf  for  dinner. 
The  scarceness  of  hands  or'the  contrary  makes  a  deal  of 
difference.  The  **  four  hours  "is  name  given  to  a  drink 
of  beer  often  given  in  afternoon  when  men  are  wanted 
to  work  late.  The  full  hours  of  work  in  summer  for 
hinds  are  6  to  11,  and  11  to  6,  they  leaving  stables  for 
fields  at  6,  and  fields  for  stables  at  6.  Both  in  winter 
and  summer  get  to  stables  about  |  of  an  hour  before 
going  out  to  work,  take  20  to  25  minutes  to  clean  out  and 
feed  horses,  when  home  to  breakfast.  A  custom  of  taking 
10  minutes  or  so  for  a  second  breakfast  in  the  fields 
soon  after  8  has  crept  in.  It  is  an  encroachment  on 
farmer's  time,  is  bad  otherwise,  as  keeping  horses 
sfcar\'ing,  and  is  obviously  not  wanted  at  all  in  the 
winter,  when  they  are  hardly  into  the  fields  before  7.80. 
About  30  minutes  finishes  the  evening  stable  work,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  short  winter  months  when  the  horses 
are  in  very  early  that  men  return  at  8.  At  other  times 
the  steward  goes  round  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and 
give  any  balance  of  food. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON    LABOUR  : 


B.— Tl.  Specimen  of  Agbeementb. 

Berwick 
Anjt  1.  A  hind  with  one  women  worker : — 

BOXBUBOH. 

—  '*  Myself  15ff.  a  week  (house  and  garden  free),  800 

yards  of  potatoes  (I  finding  seed)  and  21.  10«.  for  other 
half,  11.  for  harvest  meat,  5  loads  of  coal  (of  16  owt.  each) 
at  7«.  a  load  delivered  ;  my  sister  lOs.  for  three  quarters 
and  9«.  for  other  quarter  of  the  year  and  308.  extra  to 
cover  both  harvest  wages  and  meat." 

2.  A  cottar : — 

**  is.  6d.  a  day  (house  and  garden  free),  ZOs.  extra  for 
harvest  including  meat,  4  load  of  coal  at  7«.  6<2.,  1  boll  of 
barley,  and  800  yurds  of  poiatoes." 

t?.  A  hodger  : — 

**  17«.  a  week  (house  and  garden  free),  800  yards  of 
potatoes,  1{.  for  harvest  meat,  5  loads  of  coal  at  Ta." 

4.  A  shepherd : — 

*'  39L  in  cash  (house  and  garden  free),  cow  kept,  800 
yards  of  potatoes,  5  loads  of  coal  at  78.  and  to  board  an 
assistant  during  lambing  time  at  108.  a  week." 

8.  Mr.  Olivek,  of  Howpasley. 

Farms  about  3,800  acres  of  hill  farm,  only  60  being 

arable.     Duke  of  Buccleugh  proprietor.     Common  pack 

for  hill  shepherd  is  about  50  out  of  every  30  score 

(Cheviots).     His  young  single  shepherd's  pack  35  out 

of  20  pcore,  and  when  it  was  laid  on  it  was  calculated  to 

be  worth  about  252.  a  year      Rent  calculated  by  number 

df  sheep  farm  will  carry.     In  1889  had  2,030  ewes  and 

hoggs  clipped,  and  had  1,448  lambs  alive  at  shearing 

time  ;  in  1890,  2,190  ewes  and  hoggs,  and  1,521  lambs. 

Twins   not  been  plentiful  of  late  years  in   the  hills, 

sometimes  hardly  enough  to  make  up  losses  by  death. 

About  7  per  cent,  reckoned  on  as  loss  by  death  among 

sheep  over  six  months  old.      3 J   lbs.   a   fair  average 

weight  for  Cheviot  fleece  and  price  now  but  little  over 

9d.  a  lb.     A  half-bred  sheep's  fleece  should  weigh  about 

6  lbs.    A  black-faced  sheep's  between  these  two,  but  it 

is  less  valuable  than  Cheviot's  or  half-breed's,  not  worth 

mach  over  6d.  a  lb.    Keeps  four  shepherds  and  two  hinds 

with  one  pair  of  horses  and  odd  horse.     Often   not 

enough  work  for  the  two  hinds  but  too  far  from  any 

village  to  get  any  casual  labour.     Start  work  at  7  a.m., 

and  stop  for  two  hours  in  middle  of  day.     Xo  hours  in 

hay  or  narvest  time.     Shepherds  at  lambing  time  very 

long  hours,  but  not  up  all  night  so  much  as  on  low 

farms,  as  the  Cheviot  ewes  are  not  folded  but  lamb 

about  the  hills,   and    cannot  be    found  in   the  dark. 

Married  shepherds'  earnings,  keep  of  48  e^es,  of  two 

cows,  and  of  one  or  two  pigs,  60  stone  of  oatmeal,  house 

and  garden.     Their  coals  or  peats  carted  for  them 

They  have  to  provide  milk  in  lambing  time,  and  keep 

and  pay  wages  of  boy  in  summer.     Single  shepherd 

boarded  in  house,  has  his  pack  of  35.    A  hind's  wage, 

60  stone  of  oatmeal,  500  yards  of  potatoes,  four  tans  of 

coals,    house    and    garden,    and    272.    in    cash,   worth 

(6Z.   8«.  +  n.    10«.  +  4^4-4L+27Z.)    about    42 Z.      Women 

workers  very  valuable,  especially  in  his  case,  as  away 

from  any  supply  of  labour.    Has  just  engaged  young 

hind,  whose  mother,  brother,  and  sister  are  all  ready 

to  work  by  day  as  wanted.     A  mistake  to  overdrain  the 

hills,  especially  by  up  and  down  furrows.    It  destroys 

the  hay.     Can  generally  cut  hay  with  a  machine,  but 

this  year  owing  to  the  plagae  of  voles  or  field  mice,  the 

nests  of  which  catch  on  the  fingers  of  the  machine  and 

choke  it,  could  not  do  so,  and  had  to  hire  two  odd  men 

for  two  months  to  mow  at  IZ.  a  week  and  their  food. 

Some  signs  of  the  vole  plague   diminishing  in   this 

district.    The  hay  cut  in  certain  good  plots  or  areas 

dotted  about  the  hills  and  there  stacked.     Shepherd's 

pack  represents  considerable  capital.    48    ewes,    two 

cows,  and  two  pigs  not  much  under  IbOl.    To  show  how 

farmers  and  shepherd.s  have  been  hit,  the  sales  by  one 

of  the  shepherds  of  ewes,  lambs,  wool,  etc.,  produced  in 

1889  41Z.  13«.  3^.,  in  1890  4bl.  9«.  Sd,.  in  1891 261 19«.  Sd., 

and  in   1892  22Z.  Oe.  M.,  while  the  young  shepherd's 

returns  were  for  the  same  years  23^  19».  4d.,2ll.  98.  6d., 

21/.  78.  5rf.,  and  14L  6«.  9d. 

(9.)  The  Eight  Honourable  Lokd  Polwakth,  of  Mer- 
toun  House,  St.  Boswell's. 

Farms  in  and  around  Mertonn  about  3,000  acres,  and 
a  hill  farm  of  1,200  acres  above  Hawick ;  also  1,200 
acres  in  East  Lothian. 

The  hill  farms  require  but  little  labour  except  where 
there  is  arable  land  in  connection  with  them. 


Hill  shepherds  have  about  422.  money,  2,000  yards  of        *■■ 
potatoes,  and  get  the  keep  of  one    or  two  cows,  with     "^^2?^ 
leave  to  keep  poultry  and  pigs.     Single  shepherds  of    hkaoujom, 

course  get  less,  say  35L  

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  much  land  on 
the  hi^h  ground  was  cultivated,  not  so  much  for 
marketing  purposes  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  were  hand-loom  weavert, 
weaving  the  wool  produced  in  the  country. 

With  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  and  eapeciallj 
with  the  introduction  of  steam-power,  these  people  left 
the  country  districts  and  went  into  towns  where  their 
position,  although  less  romantic,  is  decidedly  more 
comfortable  than  in  the  former  days. 

Natural  economical  laws  have  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  small  holdings,  few  of  which  exist  now 
except  in  connection  with  the  tradei  of  blacksmith  and 
carpenter. 

Still,  farm  servants  who  have  the  keep  of  a  cow,  from 
500  to  2,000  yards  of  potato  ground  besides  free  house 
and  allotment  ground  in  the  shape  of  gardens,  have 
practically  small  holdings  as  j)art  of  their  wages,  while 
receiving  a  steady  money  wage  as  well.  Their  position 
is  much  more  secure  as  regards  income  than  is  that  of 
the  small  farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  seasons.  They  are  secure  of  them  for  a  whole  year. 
Even  when  sickness  occurs,  the  law  provides  six 
weeks  wage,  but  few  masters  take  advantage  of  this 
short  limit,  and  as  a  rule  are  generous  towards  their 
people  in  times  of  sickness.  Under  all  circumstances 
the  house  and  everything  but  the  money  is  secure  for 
the  12  months  of  the  engagement. 

Small  holdings  are  not  much  asked  for  in  this  district 
for  the  above  reasons,  and  only  those  who  have  another 
trade  can  turn  small  holdings  to  account  in  a  purely 
agricultural  district. 

Knows  of  villages  where  once  there  were  many  small 
holdings,  which  have  gradually  decayed  owing  to  the 
tradespeople  who  formerly  obtained  a  livelihood  there, 
having  migrated  to  the  countiy  towns  near  the  railway. 
With  regard  to  the  size  of  small  farms,  much  mast 
depend  on  the  class  of  land  and  the  situation. 

Thinks  that  farms  should  not  be  of  less  size  than  to 
employ  a  pair  of  horses,  where  other  work  such  as 
cartage  can  be  got ;  but,  as  a  rule,  farms  in  a  purely 
agricultural  district  should  not  be  of  less  size  than  to 
employ  two  pairs  of  horses,  because  the  cost  of  building 
upon  the  very  small  holdings  becomes  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  the  amount  of  land. 

Believes  in  a  system  of  promotion  among  farm 
servants,  so  that  ploughmen  become  foremen,  then 
stewards.  This  encourages  men  of  intelligence  and 
superior  education,  and  acts  as  a  stimulus.  Careful 
men  who  have  saved  money  as  farm- stewards,  make 
excellent  farmers,  having  had  practical  experience  and 
education  under  good  masters. 

Has  ten  stewarr's  in  his  employment  who  all  began 
life  as  ploughmen. 

Near  the  Border  district  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  good  ploughmen;  women-workers  are  now 
scarce,  and  men  with  daughters  in  their  families  can 
always  obtain  good  places,  and  the  girls  earn  from  nine 
to  ten  shillings  a  week,  so  that  in  large  families,  when 
the  wages  are  all  added  up,  the  amount  is  considerable. 
Of  course,  while  the  ploughman's  family  is  young,  he 
has  a  harder  time  of  it,  but  the  cheapening  of  food  and 
free  education  materially  assist  him. 

No  doubt  with  the  depression  in  agriculture  it  has 
become  the  problem  how  to  economise  the  labour  upon 
the  farm  without  reducing  the  number  of  people  upon 
the  land.  Is  of  opinion  that  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  will  gradually  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
manual  work  in  the  production  of  crops,  but,  if  capital 
can  be  made  available,  the  amount  of  labour  need  not 
be  reduced,  but  rather  increased  by  its  application  to 
the  feeding  and  care  of  a  larger  amount  of  live  stock. 
In  this  way  the  work  of  the  agricultural  labourer  may 
be  lightened  and  made  more  agreeable. 

Has  always  found  that  men  in  charge  of  stock  are 
most  anxious  and  most  assiduous  in  attending  to  their 
charges.  They  take  as  keen  an  interest  in  them  as  if 
they  were  their  own,  and  spare  no  trouble  by  night  or 
day  in  attending  to  them. 

In  some  districts  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  out- 
workers (female  workers)  is  great,  owing  to  the  demand 
for  their  services  in  towns. 

Has  for  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  had  a  small 
colony  of  boys  in  charge  of  a  man  who  looks  after  their 
home  life  and  education,  with  the  result  that,  as  these 
boys  continue  their  studies  at  an  age  when  many  others 
leave  school,  they  become  better  than  average  scholars. 
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Takei  them  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  all 
are  employed  at  agrionltoral  lahonr.  Some  are  still  in 
his  service  now,  as  steady  married  men.  Many  hare 
gone  to  agnonltnral  lahonr  in  this  conntry  and  the 
colonies.  While  the  boys  reqnire  assistance  while 
young,  most  soon  become  quite  independent,  and  can 
earn  their  own  liyelihood.  Each  boy,  on  joining,  is 
credited  with  a  wage  according  to  his  capaci^,  and 
debited  with  4f .  6d,  or  6$,  a  week,  according  to  size  and 
age,  for  board.  With  the  balance  he  provides  himself 
with  clothes,  and  is  free  to  do  as  he  likes  with  the 
remainder.  Most  have  several  pounds  in  the  bank 
when  they  leave. 

The  following  will  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  wages 
paid: — 

Shepherds,— IProm  16«.  a  week  to  66Z.  per  year;  coal 
from  one  to  three  tons,  potatoes  from  1,400  yards  to 
2,000  yards,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  in  one  case  of  two 
cows. 

OatUemen. — From  16«.  per  week  to  701,  per  year,  with 
varying  amounts  of  potatoes  and  coals.  In  one  case  a 
12  stone  pig  is  given. 

Stewards, — From  \4ts  per  week  to  lOOZ.  per  year,  with 
in  some  cases  allowances  of  potatoes,  coals,  barley, 
flour,  and  free  harvest  meat.  The  keep  of  a  cow  is  also 
allowed  in  each  case,  and  as  detailed  in  first  statement. 

Tlaughmen, 
Examples. 

(i)  \hs.  per  week  paid  monthly,  and  l^for  harvest. 
Two  daughters  each  9«.  per  week,  and  15«.  for 
harvest  food, 
(ii)  12f.  per  week  paid  monthly,  11.  for  harvest. 
Cow's  keep=abont  8Z.  per  annum. 
1,400  yards  potatoes. 
1  ton  of  coals. 
(With  in  all  cases  house  and  garden  free.) 
(iii)  20L  per  annum  paid  half  yearly. 
1,600  yards  potatoes. 
65  stone  oatmeal. 
55  stone  barley  meal. 
1  ton  of  coals. 
Cow's  keep. 
.11.  for  harvest,  and  house  and  garden. 


9.  Mr.  B.  Boss,  of  Butherford. 

Tenant  of  one  farm  at  Butherford  of  1,400  acres 
belonging  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  worked  as  two 
farms,  of  the  !Newton  Lees  farm  in  Ednam  of  300  acres, 
belonging  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Balfour  of  Newton  Don,  of  the 
Eaimlat  farm,  also  in  Ednam,  of  300  acres,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Baird  of  Stitchel,  and  of  the  Chatto  farm,  a  hill 
farm  of  .1,800  acres,  on  the  Kale  Water  in  Hownam, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Soott  Kerr.  Women  getting  very 
scarce,  owing  mainly  to  attraction  of  mills  in  Hawick 
and  G-alashiels,  where  wages  nominally  better,  though 
women  really  less  well  off  as  expenses  are  heavier. 
This  scarcity  hits  farmers  hard,  as  for  certain  work, 
such  as  turnip  singling  or  pulling  they  are  equal  to  if 
not  better  than  men.  Takes  on  many  Irish  for  harvest, 
and  sometimes  also  for  turnip  hoeing  if  these  are  late, 
and  keeps  some  after  harvest  to  get  manure  on  stubbles 
and  to  store  turnips.  Has  to  store  turnips,  as  swedes  are 
grown  for  winter  feeding,  but,  where  breeding  flocks 
kept,  less  need  for  storing  as  these  are  fed  on  the  land. 
Most  men  engaged  by  the  year  and  work  continuous  for 
these.  Hours  in  summer  6  to  11  and  1  to  6,  varying  as 
days  shorten  till  reduced  to  from  daylight  to  11.30,  and 
1  to  dark.  Both  winter  and  summer  men  return  at  8, 
if  horses  are  in  stable,  but  in  summer  for  some  6  to 
8  weeks  before  harvest  horses  are  turned  out  at  night, 
and  men  have  nothing  to  come  back  for.  Women's 
hours  as  men's.  Total  of  byreman's  hours  much  same 
as  binds,  as,  though  he  starts  earlier,  viz.,  at  6  a.m.  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  he  finishes  earlier  in  after- 
noon, but  is  supposed  to  look  round  about  8.  All 
married  hinds  have  cows,  either  their  own  and  kept  for 
them,  or  *'  put  on  '*  for  them.  Cost  of  keeping  cow 
generally  reckoned  at  9/.,  but  lOZ.  nearer.  Value  of  cow 
5)  men  is  quite  14Z.  to  15/.,  and  if  the  cow  is  "put on" 
so  that  loss  or  deterioration  fall  on  farmer,  must  be 
reckoned  at  at  least  14/.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  wages,  some  having  the  boll,  others  not.  The  boll  on 
these  farms  is  five  bolls  of  barley  and  five  loads  (a  load 
is  20  stone)  of  oatmeal. 

The  barley  may  be  taken  at  1/.  a  boll,  the  oatmeal  at 
85«.  a  load,  making  value  13/.  15*. 


A.~WiTHouT  «Hi  Bolt*. 
Simwrd. 


a.) 

Oath 

Ck>w  put  on 

400  yards  of  potatoes    - 

20  Btone  of  pork 

House     - 


(2.) 


£   s.  d, 

.    46    0    0 
.    14    0 
-      1    6 
.      6  10 
.      4    0 


0 

0 
0 
0 


£70  15    0 


£    s. 

a. 

Cash  16«.  a  week 

-    41  12 

0 

Cow  kept 

.      9    0 

0 

900  yards  of  potatoes    - 

.      2  16 

0 

20  stone  of  pork 

-      5  10 

0 

House     ... 

.      4    0 

0 

£62  18    0 


Ploughman  Steward, 

a.) 


Cash,  IZs,  a  week 
Cow  put  on        - 
1,600  yards  potatoes 
Dinner  for  harvest  month 
House     -  -  - 


Ploughman, 

(1.) 

Cash,  12«.  6({.  a  week    - 
Cow  put  on         - 
House     - 
Dinner  in  harvest 


£    s,  d. 

-  33  16  0 
.  14  0  0 
.       5    0  0 

-  0  15  0 

-  4    0  0 


(2.) 


(3.) 


B. — With  thi  Boll. 
Ploughman  Steward. 


£57  11    0 


£   s.  d. 

32  10  0 

14    0  0 

4    0  0 

0  15  0 


£51    5    0 


£    s. 

d. 

Cash,  12s.  a  week 

.    31    4 

0 

Cow  put  on         - 

-    14    0 

0 

1,800  yards  potatoes      . 

.      5  12 

0 

House     ... 

.      4    0 

0 

Dinner  in  harvest 

-      0  15 

0 

£56  11    0 


£   f . 

d. 

Cash  for  year     - 

-    40  10 

0 

900  yards  potateee 

-      2  16 

0 

House    - 

.      4    0 

0 

Dinner  in  harvest 

-      0  15 

0 

£48    1    0 


£    s,   d. 

Cash 

-    14    0    0 

Boll 

-    13  15    0 

Cow  kept 

-      9    0    0 

1,800  yards 

.      5  12    0 

House     - 

-      4    0    0 

Dinner  in  harvest 

-      0  15    0 

Breakfast  and  supper  barley 

.      0  10    0 

£47  12    0 
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B.-VI. 
Berwick 

Ploughman. 

AFD 

(1) 

RoxBcmGH. 

£     B.    d. 

Owh       - 

-    12    0    0 

Boll 

-    13  15    0 

Cow  kept 

-900 

1,800  yards 

.      5  12    0 

Houee     - 

-      4    0    0 

Dinner  in  haryest 

.      0  15    0 

Breakfast  and  sapper  barley 
(2.) 

.      0  10    0 

£45  12    0 

£   i.  d. 

Cash,  16«.  6<2.  a  week    - 

.    42  18    0 

10  stone  oatmeal 

.      0  18    0 

1,800  yards 

-      5  12    0 

House    -            -            - 

CatUeman  or  hyrem 

.      3  10    0 

£52  18    0 

;an. 

a.) 

£     8.    d. 

Cash       . 

.    12    0    0 

Boll 

-    13  15    0 

1,000  yards 

-      5    0    0 

Cow  put  on        - 

.    14    0    0 

Dinner  in  harvest 

.      0  15    0 

Half   boll    barley    in    lien 

of 

breakfast  and  supper  in  har- 

vest    - 

.      0  10    0 

House     ... 
(2.) 

-      4    0    0 

• 

£50    0    0 

£    «.   d. 

Cash       - 

.    12    0    0 

Boll         -           -           - 

.    13  15    0 

1,800  yards 

.      5  12    0 

Cow  put  on 

-    14    0    0 

* 

Diuner  in  harvest 

.      0  15    0 

Breakfast  and  supper  barley 

-      0  10    0 

House     -           -           - 

-      4    0    0 

£50  12    0 

Shepherds  (on  the  (ir able  farms). 

£    8.   d. 
Boll         -  -  -  -    13  15    0 

Pack       -  -  -  .     24    0    0 

Cow  kept  -  -  -900 

1,600  yards         -  -  -500 

House     -  -  -  -      3  10    0 


£55    5    0 


The  pack  in  this  case  9  half* bred  ewes  and  3  half- 
bred  ewe  hoggs,  and  value  of,  say,  13  lambs  at  25«. 
each,  of  wool  of  12  sheep  at  6«.  6d.  each,  and  of  3  ewes 
drafted  for  sale  at  42*  each,  is,  26/.  9«.  from  which 
in»urance,  &c.  to  be  deducted  leaving  about  24L 

Shepherds  (on  hill  farm). 
Shepherd  and  son  living  together. 

(1-) 

5  loads  of  oatmeal 

5  loads  of  barley  meal  - 

2  tons  of  potatoes 

2  cows  kept 

62  Cheviot  sheep  (the  father's) 
42  Cheviot  sheep  (the  son's) 


(2.) 


3  loads  of  oatmeal 
Cow  kept 
House     - 
55  sheep 


£     8, 

d. 

9    0 

0 

5  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

18    0 

0 

35  13 

0 

24    3 

0 

£98    3 

0 

£     8. 

d. 

5    8 

0 

9    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

31  12 

6 

£50    0 

6 

The  rent  and  expenses  on  this  farm  run  to  an  average 
cost  of  11«.  6d.  per  sheep.  At  present  prices  the  return 
is  hardly  so  much,  so  that  Is.  od.  would  be  a  fair  price 
at  which  to  calculate  the  shepherd's  return.  Payments 
to  single  hinds  living  with  fathers  or  other  relatives, 
44Z.,  two  at  432.,  402.,  39Z.,  two  at  17«.  a  week.  Wages  to 
all  usually  paid  monthly,  but  with  a  little  held  back 
sometimes,  in  case  of  single  hinds  at  yearly  wage. 
Should  be  noted  that,  in  payment  by  boll,  the  bushel  is 
taken  at  56  lbs.,  and  that  weight  is  made  up  if  the 
bushel  weighs  less,  but  no  allowance  made  by  the  hind 
if  the  bushel  weighs  more.  Elder  men  much  prefer 
boll  wage  as  best  for  their  families  and  getting  food  at 
wholesale  prices ;  young  men  want  all  money.  Former 
save  though  cash  wage  small,  pay  their  few  tradesmen 
punctually,  and  want  no  credit ;  latter  save  far  less 
than  their  fathers  and  are  constantly  in  debt.  Very 
few  money  wage  men  owning  their  own  cow.  Formerly, 
almost  all  owned  their  cows.  A  man  not  wanting  his 
whole  boll  is  allowed  for  what  he  does  not  want  at  price 
of  the  day.  Coals  led  free  for  everyone,  and  supplied 
at  wholesale  cost  price,  and  manure  given  for  their 
gardens.  Gives  a  bounty  or  **  arles  "  of  IZ.  to  men  who 
stay  on  when  year  is  up.  Always  a  good  deal  of 
changing  on  Ednam  farms ;  very  little  on  Rutherford 
farms  till  last  year.  Objections  to  hiring  markets  are 
that  you  know  little  about  the  men  engaged,  and 
nothing  of  their  women  workers,  whom  sometimes  you 
do  not  even  see.  A  system  of  registration  where  a  man 
would  enter  the  sort  and  amount  of  work  he  would 
©ngage  to  supply  would  be  useful,  as  farmer  would 
know  where  to  apply,  and  could  go  and  interview. 
Written  charact  rs  alone  not  sufficient,  as  the  writers 
not  always  reliable.  Women  paid  lOs.  a  week  for 
summer  half,  98.  for  winter  half,  with  harvest  wage  of 
Ss.  a  day  during  cutting,  and  dinner,  and  also  **  supper 
barley,"  i.e.,  an  allowance  (}  boll)  for  breakfast  and 
supper,  usually,  however,  taken  in  money.  Wages  of 
Irishmen  very  variable.  Usually  8«.  to  lOf.  with  food 
before  and  after  harvest,  rising  to  from  16«.  to  21«. 
with  food  during  harvest,  the  highest  rate  being  during 
leading  time.  They  generally  sleep  in  barn  on  straw 
with  blankets,  and  have  a  house  with  fireplace  put  at 
their  service  for  boiling  potatoes.  Porridge  is  prepared 
for  them.  Of  the  five  railway  surface  men  four  get  17«. 
a  week.  They  pay  42.  for  houses,  and  if  off  work  lose 
wages.  The  hinds  are  as  a  rule  a  real  good  class  of 
men,  and  though  either  bad  masters  or  bad  men  will 
cause  strained  relations,  little  of  that  here,  and  almost 
all  pull  well  together.  In  an  emergency  has  seldom 
known  men  refuse  to  give  all  help  possible.  Does  on 
Rutherford  farm  much  steam  ploughing,  and  railway 
station  is  in  middle  of  the  farm.  Both  cause  great 
saving  of  horses,  probably  four  pairs  between  them. 
Keeps  at  Rutherford  11  pairs  of  horses,  and  four  odd 
horses,  and  staff  consists  of  11  hinds,  4  boys,  2  stewards, 
2  shepherds,  2  cattlemen,  and  about  18  women.  Agri- 
cultural labourers  certainly  very  comfortably  off,  but 
improvidence  seems  increasing. 

(10.)  Mr.  Georgb  Scott,  of  Keresknowe. 

Farms  four  arable  farms  amounting  to  3,500  acres 
and  a  hill  farm  of  1,700.  The  former  near  Keresknowe, 
the  latter  in  Hownam  parish  not  far  off.  If  anything, 
labour  rather  scarce,  especially  women's  labour,  but 
can  just  get  along  with  present  farming.  Could  not 
go  in  for  cultivation,  requiring  more  hands.  Has  a 
good  many  Irish  who  come  regularly  for  harvest.  Does 
not  think  there  is  much  difference  yet  in  efficiency  of 
labourers,  save  so  far  as  depending  on  decline  of 
physical  strength  and  from  loss  of  young  men,  who  go 
away  to  towns  and  get  employment  driving  vans  or  as 
porters.  Work  quite  continuous  for  all  hinds ;  wet  or 
dry,  ill  or  well,  tney  get  their  upstanding  wage.  Has 
had  men  keep  away  from  work  three  months,  pleading 
unfitness  for  work.  In  some  respects  the  system  bad ; 
it  encourages  malingering,  and  removes  all  inducement 
to  join  a  benefit  society .  Masons,  whom  weather  affects, 
are  men  to  be  out  of  work  at  times,  not  hinds.  Hinds 
and  cottars  bct.h  by  year,  the  hiring  day  being,  for 
Kelso  district,  the  first  market  day,  i.e.,  Friday  in 
March,  and  the  reaidence  beginning  28th  of  May.  His 
men  flit  very  little  indeed,  thinks  less  so  than  most. 
The  hours  in  the  fields  in  winter  are  a  few  minutes 
before  8  or  at  daylight  till  half- past  11,  and  from  1  to 
dark ;  in  summer  6  to  11  and  1  to  6.  Both  winter  and 
summer  stop  after  8  for  their  second  breakfast.  Has 
often  wanted  them  to  start  a  little  later  in  winter  and 
get  that  over  before,  to  save  the  horses  from  standing 
starving,  but  %ey  will  not  have  it.  Thinks  about  half  an 
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hour  will  cover  their  morning  stable  work.  Not  mach 
to  do  in  throwing  ont  a  little  soiled  straw  and  dnng 
into  the  yard  immediately  behind  the  stalls  and  giving 
a  feed,  and  the  winter  hours  are  remarkably  easy,  and 
even  as  regards  the  work,  theirs,  as  they  ride  backwards 
and  forwams  between  the  steading  and  fields,  is  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  others 
who  may  have  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  and  from 
their  work. 

Practically  no  piece-work  except  for  the  Irish  at 
harvest.  Hinds  work  the  reaping  machines.  If  corn 
very  heavy  and  mach  lodged,  the  Irish  reap  it  with  a 
sickle,  and  will  get  from  8».  to  15«.  an  acre,  say  10«.  or 
II0.  on  an  average  for  this  reaping,  with  tying  and 
stocking.  Hind's  wages  if  he  has  the  big  boll  102.  in 
money,  house,  rent  and  rate  free  4Z.,  1,600  yards  of 
potatoes  say  61.,  five  loads  of  oatmeal  (a  load=20  stone, 
and  present  price  is  36».)=9L  10»,  Od. :  4  bolls  of  barley, 
say,  31,  lbs.  Od. :  1  boll  of  peas,  say  248. :  food  during 
harvest :  coals  driven  (and  sometimes  supplied  at  less 
than  cost  price),  say  at  least  11.  as  most  will  take  five 
tons.    And  all  have  a  cow  kept  for  them. 


£    8.    d. 

Gash 

-    10    0    0 

House 

-400 

Oatmeal 

-900 

Barley 

-      3  16    0 

Potatoes 

-      5    0    0 

Peas 

.14    0 

Harvest  Food 

.      1    0    0 

Coals 

-      10    0 

Cow*s  keep,  etc. 

-      9    0    0 

£42  19    0 

They  feed    also 
Shepherds  even  better  ofi*. 


several    pigSt    &  great  advantage. 
Hereabouts  they  own  about 


12  ewes,  but  in  hills  often  30  or  40,  and,  quite  amonff 
Cheviots  nearer  50.  A  steward's  wages  about  lOT 
more  in  cash,  otherwise  much  the  same  as  hind's. 
Lads  get  from  35L  to  40Z.  a  year,  uid  stay  with  their 
friends. 

The  cottages  now  as  a  rule  are  good.  Some  new 
ones  are  about  to  be  built  on  Frogden  farm  to  replace 
some  old  ones.  There  are  no  allotments.  Men  would 
not  take  them,  because  they  would  have  to  work  and  in 
their  own  time.  No  benefit  clubs.  Old  folk  stay  on 
with  their  friends.  Cow  clubs  however  common.  A» 
the  lads  save  less,  perhaps  cows,  anyhow  owned  by  men, 
will  become  less  conunon. 

Not  much  league  or  union  about  here.  Farmers 
generally  get  on  well  with  men,  indeed,  with  most  of 
them  finely.  Sometimes  a  man  comes  whose  aim  seems 
to  be  to  try  to  make  bad  blood.  Has  had  one  of  his 
shepherds  for  40  years,  and  the  steward  has  never  been 
off  the  place,  and  most  of  his  hinds  too  with  him  for 
years. 

As  to  half  holidays  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  absurd. 
No  fixed  times  could  suit  everywhere.  As  it  is,  the 
men  about  here  have  generally  holidays  at  times  they 
like  best  which  are  hereabouts  Morebattle  foot-ball 
match,  Kelso  fair,  Kelso  races,  Ac.,  besides  fast  days, 
and  days  given  them  to  get  up  their  potatoes. 

Two  farms  are  1,200  each,  and  on  each  keeps  nine 
pairs  of  horses,  and  the  people  regularly  employed  on 
each  are  a  steward,  eight  plough  hinds,  three  other  men, 
and  about  12  women.  There  are  17  cottages,  some 
occupied  bv  women.  A  woman  householder  is  called  a 
cottar,  and  the  house  a  cothouse.  Of  course  a  man 
may  hire  a  cothouse,  but  they  are  generally  rather 
smaller,  and  have  less  accommodation  for  familieii. 
The  cottar  most  often  a  widow  witJi  daughter  or 
daughters  engaged  for  farm  work. 
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NOTE. 


Indexes  an  a  eimilar  plan,  covering  the  information  obtained  hy  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  England^  haw  been  pullished  in  Part  VII. 
qf  Volume  L  Indexes  of  a  similar  character  have  been  published  with  the  volumes  of 
Reports  on  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  certain  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the 
different  character  of  the  information  obtained.  It  was  impossible  to  incorporate  the 
Analytical  with  the  General  Index,  as  the  General  Index  would  have  been  made 
too  bulky  if  details  on  the  most  important  subjects  had  been  admitted  into  it. 

The  object  of  the  General  Index  is  to  show  where  information  upon  any  particular 
topic  is  to  be  found ;  the  object  of  the  Analytical  Index  is  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  Meports  qf  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  main 
heads  of  the  Inquiry  set  out  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Assistant  Agricultural 
Commissioners. 

The  whole  qf  the  Indexes  have  been  arranged  and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Little,  the  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner^  to  whose  untiring 
courtesy  I  should  like  here  to  express  my  obligation. 

GEOFFBEY  DBAGE, 

Secretary. 
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I.— ANALYTICAL    INDEX. 


Note.— A.  refers  to  the  Snminary  Reports  prefixed  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner's  Reports  in  each  part. 

B.  refers  to  the  District  Reports  in  each  part. 
The  "  Roman  numerals,"  to  the  number  of  such  District  Reports  in  each  part. 
The  **  Arabic  numerals/'  to  the  paragraphs  in  both  the  Summary  and  Disbict  Reports. 

Afp.  refers  to  the  Appendix  attached  to  the  Summary  and  DisMot  Reports  respectively. 

In  the  Analytical  Index  each  subject  is  thus  treated : — The  summary  conclusions  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  are  first  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names  [Gillespie— Wilkinson]. 
Then  follow  particular  statements  as  to  each  district  of  inquiry  in  the  '.alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  those  districts  [Aberdeen— Wigton]. 

BENEFIT  SOOTBTIES. 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Statement. 


A.  68. 


A.  88. 


wzuKXirsov 

A.S. 


Aberdeen  and  Bdnoardlne 

Gillespie.  B.-VII.  46. 


Ayr,    menflrew,    Bute,     and 
Boutb  ArgTle* 

Rutherflird.B.-II.60. 

Berwick  and  Beztonrfb   - 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  flO. 


Extent  to  which  Agricultural  Labourers  avail  themsdves  qf. 

Very  little  importance  attached  to  these  owing  to  the  i)revalence  of  yearly  engagements  and  unintermpted 
wages,  work  or  play;  sick  or  well.  The  men  are  quite  independent  of  clubs.  Some  registered  Eocieties 
have  a  fiiir  membership  and  a  labourers  friendly  society  has  a  large  membership. 

The  agricultural  labourer  in  the  districts  visited  did  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  extensive  membership. 
In  some  parts  they  had  not  joined  any  society  whatever.   Many  belong  to  funeral  societies. 

Doubtless  owing  to  wages  being  upstanding  faim  servants  in  Scotland  are  veiy  seldom  members  of  any 
benefit  society. 


There  are  one  or  two  societies  in  the  district.^  (Many  belong  to  the  Oddfellows. 


Very  few  belong  to  any.   A  certain  number  belong  to  a  sode^  of  general  scope  and  registered.   Others 
were  members  of  a  society  lately  started  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal  Union. 

Scarcely  made  use  of  at  all.    A  few  were  members  of  the  Poresters  and  a  few  were  Preemasons.    The 
Swinton  Priendly  Society  still  holds  60  or  60  members.    Cow  clubs  are  well  supported. 


Breadalbane 

Pringle,B.-III.48. 


Caltliness.   Orkney,  Sutber- 
and.  and  Bess. 

Ratherfurd,  B.~I.  56. 


Bdlnburrli  and  Haddlngrton  • 

Pringle.  B.-II.  111. 


rife.    Kinross,    and   Claok- 
mannon. 

Pringle,  B.-1. 192. 

Vorftur  and  Bast  Verth 

GUlespie,  B.-VIIl.  86. 

Znwemess  (Vorth)  and  Boss 

(Sontli). 
Pringle,  B.-IV.  46. 
Arable, 

Pastoral  -  -         - 

136. 


Lanark  (Vortb)  and  Unlltb- 

fOW. 

Rutherfurd.  B.-IV.  52. 


Moray,  Banff,  and  Vaf  m 

Gillespie,  B.-VI.  84. 


Selkirk*  VeeMes,  and  Bnm- 
IHes. 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  22. 


Stir] 


and  Bnmliarton 


tirllnff  and  Bnm1» 

Rutherfurd.  B.-III.  81. 


DTlfftown,        Birkondbrlfftat, 
and  Bnmfties. 

Rutherfurd,  B.-V.  56. 


Do  not  appear  to  be  apnredated.  Some  such  as  ploughmen  insure  against  aoddents,  and  the  Prudential 
has  support  about  ItiUin.    Shepherds  see  no  necessity  for  insurance. 

Very  few  avail  themselves  of  these.  In  Orkney  and  Sutherland  tbey  did  not  exist  at  alL  In  Caithness 
and  Ross  a  society  recently  formed  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal  Union  has 
made  some  way  among  the  members  of  the  union.  A  certain  number  insure  with  the  object  of  receiving 
a  fiind  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

Extensively  patronised  both  in  Haddington  and  Edmburghshire.  At  Whittinghame  one  third  of  the 
men  belong,  not  from  necessity,  but  as  a  matter  of  pruoenoe.  In  some  parishes  not  one  man  in  ten 
belongs,  in  others  two  in  five  have  enrolled.  The  societies  aie  branches  of  the  large  registered  ones. 
The  Prudential  has  also  a  fair  reputation  and  children's  lives  are  insured. 

Have  never  become  really  popular  in  these  localities,  and  few  agricultural  labouren  belong  to  any.  The 
Prudential  Life  Insuruice  has,  however,  a  large  membership. 

Societies  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  hold  in  the  district.  The  International  Union  haa  some 
members ;  it  is  purely  a  benefit  society. 

In  the  Dingwall.  Contin,  Urray.  and  Muir  of  Ord  district  60  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Contin  Plooghmen 
and  Labourers  Priendly  Soeiety.    This  society  appears  to  be  giving  very  satu  '    *  '"      »» —  - 

societies  appear  to  exist. 


results.   No  other 


Are  not  patronised,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  district  and  sparseness  of  the  population  fbrm  a  barrier  to 
social  clubs  or  gatherings  of  any  sort. 

Very  few  instances  of  memberihip ;  but  a  start  waa  being  made  and  some  had  joined  the  Foresters. 
Some  had  joined  ordinary  life  assurance  companies  and  some  were  members  of  funcnnd  socielies. 


No  societies  have  ever  flourished  in  this  di&trict.   A  few  of  the  younger  men  are  Oddfellows. 


Not  made  much  use  of.    A  few  belonged  to  Foresters  or  OddfelloWs. 


A  few  instances  of  men  joining  death  societies,  and  occasionally  life  assurance  to  secure  a  fund  for  the 
family  at  death. 

The  tendency  to  become  members  was  more  pronounced  ip  this  district,  but  still  membership  as  a  whole 
was  not  at  all  extensive.  The  registered  societies  have  a  few  members,  and  many  are  joining  the 
Prudential. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUB  : 
CONDITION,  G-BNBRAL,  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 


Ths 

AOBIOVZr 

TITEAL 
LlBOimBB. 


DiAtrict. 

Assistant  Oommisaioner  Beporting. 

B«f erence  to  Beports. 


roiiS 

A,  76, 80. 


A.  86,  aS»  79, 87,  98. 


A.-1. 10. 


iOV 


Aberdeen  and  Xlnoardlne 

Gillespie^  B.-yn.  6. 


Seiitli  ArcTle. 

Bntherfurd.  JB.-IL  6S,  i 


MmnireWf     Bute,    and 

» 50. 


Berwiek  and  Besbtirrli 

WilkinMii,  B.-YI.  IS.  18,  S4, 68.  App. 
B.8. 


Breadalbane 

Pringle.  B.-III.  40, 58. 


Caltlineseff  Orkney,   Snttier- 
land.  and  Boss. 

Buttierftird,  B.-I.  64,  65.    A.  St 
App.O. 


—ibnrrli  and  Baddlngton  - 

Pringle.  fi.-II.  ISO,  122, 126, 106.  131 
184, 185, 188, 142. 


Itfto.       Kinross   and   Olaek- 

mannan* 
Pringle,  B.-1. 918-222 ;  App.  D. 


Vorlkr  and  Bast  Vertk     - 

Gil]6q>ie,  B.-THI.  4 ;  App.  A  48. 

InTomess  (Vorth)  and  Boss 
(Sontk). 

Pringle,  B.-IV.  57-70. 


PattortU,  136-144. 


Xanark  (Vortb)  and  UnUtb- 
row. 

Butberford,  B.-IY.  66, 57, 61. 

Moray.  Banfl;  and  Vaim 

GUlespie,  B.-VI.  32-86. 


Selkirk,  Veebles,  and  Bum- 

IMOSa 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  25. 


tlrllnc  and  Bnmbarton 

Batbei^rd,  B.-IU.  8^  93 ;  App.  D.  1, 


Wigtown,       Xlrkondbrigbt, 
and  BvmlMes. 

Bntheriurd,  B.-y.  89, 60. 62. 


Statement. 


Ths 

AOBIOUL- 
TUBAL 

Laboubis. 


Immensely  improved  within  the  last  40  years.  Their  wages  have  risen  20  per  oent.  during  the  last  25  years. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  well  housed,  always  convenient  to  their  work,  and  seldom  far  from  schools 
for  their  children.  Under  the  yearly  system  ibfity  are  regularly  employed,  and  paid  whether  sick  or 
well.  They  get  a  f^ir  number  of  oolidays  without  any  loss  of  wage.  Their  hours  are  shorter  and  work 
easier  than  formerly.  They  have  gooa  education  f^-ee,  and  many  other  advantages  formoiy  unknowtu 
Food  and  clothing  are  cheaper  (75).    Intemperance  has  gretitly  decreased  (80) . 

On  the  whole  better  than  in  former  years.  Wages  are  hiirher,  hours  are  shorter,  the  adoption  of  machinery 
saves  bodily  labour,  cottage  accommodation  is  improved,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper.  Never* 
tholess,  he  says  that  these  things  being  granted  his  position  is  still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  having 
in  view  the  general  advance  of  all  classes  aud  the  relative  condition  of  other  working  men  (85).  Com- 
plaints about  the  hours  of  work  of  the  women  (23).  Also  of  difBcnlty  of  obtaininc  xnilk  in  some  oases 
(79).  Complaints  as  to  having  to  be  at  the  stables  on  winter  nights  at  eight,  and  at  five  in  the  morning, 
not  80  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  labour  as  of  the  extent  of  engaged  time  (87, 93). 

On  the  whole  better  off  than  in  England.  Whether  paid  all  in  cash  or  partly  in  kind  the  wages  are  as  a 
rule  somewhat  higher,  and  being  paid  well  or  ill  there  is  less  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  and  len  necessity 
for  making  provision  tor  that  future  by  subscribing  to  dubs  and  so  diminishing  the  hicome. 

Much  improved  of  Ute.  There  has  been  a  great  rise  in  wages.  They  do  not  go  to  work  as  early,  nor  do 
such  hard  work,  and  are  not  turned  out  to  work  in  bad  weather.  Their  sleeping  accommodation  ii 
much  improved. 

Better  than  years  before,  but  the  evidence  in  almost  every  case  tended  to  show  that  they  do  not  as  a  role 
turn  to  the  best  account  their  improved  means  and  resources. 

The  agricultural  labourer  in  this  district  is  well  off,  both  comparatively  and  positively.  The  common 
phrase  "  The  hind  is  the  best  off  of  all  that  have  to  do  with  the  land  "  is  no  exaggeration.  Generally 
good  houses,  high  wages,  subji^  to  no  deductions  for  ill-health  or  bad  weather,  and  incidental 
privileges  and  advantages.  His  position  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  artisan,  and  to  that  of 
many  a  city  clerk.  He  is  bright,  independent,  and  intelligent  (68).  Women  wear  a  heavy  shawl, 
swathing  the  face  and  shoulders  so  that  little  but  the  nose,  month,  and  eyes  are  visible,  with  the  idea  of 
saving  the  complexion.  They  also  chew  rice  and  other  extraordinary  and  deleterious  substanoes  to  give 
pallor  (13).  Mr.  John  Clay  says  undoubtedly  a  falling  off  in  strength  and  health  owing  to  change  of 
diet  (App.  B.  3).  Preitent  food  not  so  nourishing  as  formerly,  but  less  trouble  to  prepwe.  ChiMiren 
suffer  from  the  indolence  and  incompetence  of  tne  mothers  (18).  Women  frequently  inauced  to  buy 
much  that  is  worthless  owing  to  travelling  grocers'  carts.    Spirits  are  also  bou^t  from  them  (34). 

Housing  is  much  improved.  Provisions  are  greatly  reduced  iu  price.  Ploughman's  wages  and  earnings 
have  inoreased  66  per  cent.  They  live  better  and  dress  more  expensively  than  formerly.  There  has  not 
been  the  increase  In  their  savings  that  would  have  been  expected.  The  general  behaviour  of  all  olssses 
is  excellent.  Drunkenness  is  very  rare.  Except  among  the  crofters,  there  are  no  examples  of  families  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

Has  in  the  main  advanced  from  the  position  he  occupied  when  his  condition  was  last  officially  described. 
Nothing  was  heard  upon  the  subject  of  insobriety,  and  very  little  as  to  untrustworthiness,  B.-!.  64, 65. 
Loud  complaints  in  Caithness  as  to  providing  female  **  workers,"  A.  82. 

Wages  have  immensely  increased,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  also  inoreased  (120).  Wages 
are  paid,  sick  or  well,  wet  or  dir,  at  home  or  abroad  (lii).  He  draws  his  psy  by  the  we^,  month,  or 
fortnight,  and  so  can  pay  cash  down.  The  appreciation  of  the  good  cottages  is  shown  by  their  being  so 
nicely  kept,  well  furnished,  and  clean  (126,  106).  Married  women  work  Ioms  out  of  doors  (126).  The 
comfort  of  the  house  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  wife's  aptitude  for  managing  weU.  Sonoe  are 
much  in  need  of  mUk  (131).  Work  is  lighter  (134,  135).  Not  many  teetotalers,  but  no  habitual 
drunksrds  (138).    Illegitimacy,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  is  low  (142). 

Is  good  in  these  parts  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  protection  for  the  fTtntr  against  wilful  breach  of 
engagement  there  seems  no  necessity  for  any  addition  or  alteration  of  existing  laws,  llie  majority  of 
farm  servants  are  most  comfortable,  their  houses  are  cosy,  they  are  well  clad  and  well  fed.  Wages  and 
earnings  have  steadily  increased  and  cottages  have  been  greatly  improved. 

There  is  very  little  intemperance  among  farm  servimts.  They  are  a  sturdy,  sensible,  and,  on  the  whole, 
contented  set  of  men. 

The  wages  of  all  classes  of  farm  servants  in  this  part  are  low,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  less  home 
comfort  or  to  be  in  worse  circumstances.  They  live  less  extravagantly  than  where  wages  are  higher. 
Where  there  are  large  families  they  get  into  debt.  Labourers  are  not  m  debt  as  a  rule.  Cottages  are 
improved.  The  condition  of  hired  f^rm  sen'ants  is  decidedly  better  than  that  of  ordinaiy  day  labourers. 
Their  wages  are  assured  to  them  all  the  year  round.  They  axe  quiet,  industrious,  and,  in  the  main, 
contented,  sober,  and  not  addicted  to  immorality. 

Shepherds  wages  have  increased.  There  is  uo  increase  in  the  qoantity  of  work.  Their  position  is  one  of 
considerable  independence,  and  the  trust  imposed  in  them  gives  them  an  interest  in  their  situations  and 
attaches  them  to  their  mountain  homes.  They  are  contented.  Food  is  cheaper.  They  only  Is^  aside  a 
little,  as  they  live  and  dress  better.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  intemperance  and  immorality. 
Among  the  agricultural  labourers  extreme  poverty  is  very  uncomm<m. 

Wages  are  well  maintained.  A  general  desire  for  shorter  hours.  Wives  are  not  thought  to  be  as  thrifty 
and  the  labourer  lives  more  expensively,  though  most  things  are  cheaper.  The  present  mode  of  living 
is  not  thought  to  be  beneficial,  and  they  suffer  from  the  use  of  baker'a  bread  and  tea. 

Is  above  that  of  other  unskilled  labourers.  Wages  are  equal.  There  is  no  broken  time.  Their  occupation 
is  healthy  and  much  lighter  than  formerly,  and  much  more  is  done  for  their  comfort  in  sleep- 
ing compartments  than  used  to  be.  They  sre  a  sober,  sturdy,  hard  headed  and  hard  wortring 
set  of  men.  Apart  from  the  high  lates  of  illegitimacy  in  these  counties  the  moral  tone  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Satisfactory.  Ploughmen  and  shepherds  wages  are  up  to  a  good  level.  Those  ps^d  in  part  by  their  packa 
have  suffered  much  of  late,  and  though  the  substitution  or  a  cash  wage  for  the  pack  ensures  them  against 
deficient  incomes,  yet  they  will  probably  not  have  quite  so  much  opportunity  of  putting  by  money  m 
they  used  to  have.    They  expressed  themselves,  however,  as  "  well  contented.^' 

He  stands  well  as  far  as  wa^  are  concerned,  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  diminished. 
There  is  a  growing  impatience  of  continued  control,  and  whether  of  hours  or  days  a  shiu-per  desire  to  be 
free  as  early  as  possible,  and  a  longing  for  more  fluent  breaks  in  the  roimd  of  toiL 

Now  good.  Beyond  all  question  improved.  Complaints  as  to  hours  of  work,  holidays,  cottage  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  obligation  to  provide  milkers.  In  the  latter  case  the  wives  having  U)  go  outoetween  5  and 
6  left  their  husbands  to  get  their  own  breakfasts,  and  the  husbands  going  to  work  before  the  return 
of  the  wife  left  the  childreu  unprotected  and  serious  accidents  sometimes  occurred.  Thia  grievance  was 
presented  several  times.  In  regard  to  general  morality  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  a  oiaas  the  stan- 
dard must  be  put  high,  although  the  number  of  illegitimate  liirths  is  so  high. 
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THE  AOBIC0LTafiAL  LABOmtER. 
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COTTAG-B  ACCOMMODATION. 
8wpply  and  Situation. 


Aeuovs- 

TVBAL 
hAMOiUMMtL. 


District.  I 

Aasintant  Commiflsioner  Reporting,    i 

Beferenoe  to  B«port9.  I 


Supply. 


SitoAtion. 


A.  48. 49. 


rnvrj 

A.se,<N). 


Aberdeen  and  Xlaeardlne 

CHUespie,  B.-V1I.  85 ;  App.  A.  61. 


Ayr,    menflrew,    Bute,     and 
Soutli  Arryle. 

Rutherfnrd,  B.-II.  38,  .m 


Berwick  and  Bezbvrffb 

T^Okinson,  B.-VI.  99. 


Pringle.B.-III.4J. 


CaitluieM,   Orkney,   Snttier- 
land.  and  Boss. 

Batherford,  B.-1. 52. 


Bdlnburffk  and  Baddingrton 

Pringle,B.II.99.104.  A  48. 


rifii,    Kinross,    and    COack- 
mannan* 

Pringle.  B.-1. 1<».  164,166 :  App.  D. 


Vorflur  and  Bast  Vertfa 

Gillespie,  B.-VIII.  7, 8. 

ZnTomess  (Berth)  and  Boss 
(Soutb). 

Pringle,  B.-IV.  16.  88, 89. 
Arable. 


Poitorah  134 


Lanark  (Berth)  and  UnUth- 
ffow. 

Butherfurd.  B.-ir.  36,  38.   See  aUo 
App.  D.  1. 2. 


Moray,  BaniT,  and  Bairn 

GiUeiSite,  B.-VI.  25, 28. 


Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Bnm- 
flries. 

Wilkinson.  B.-V.  19. 


BtirUnr  and  Onmbarten 

Butherfard,  B.  III.  67. 68. 


rirtown,       XirkendbHffht, 
and  BnmlHes. 

Btttherfurd,B.-V.,40.41. 


In  some  parts  veiy  good,  both  as  regards  supply 
and  quality.  Not  eveiywhere  vhat  it  should  be. 
(48.) 


A  rather  larger  area  where  the  supply  was  insof  • 
fioient  than  where  it  was  sufficient. 
(89.) 


In  some  places  the  supply  is  good,  in  others  it  is 
nearly  sufficient,  whilst  in  others  it  is 


(85.) 


B  deficient. 


Plenty  of  cottages  on  Camousie,  but  they  are  not 
used.  The  wi  ves  prefer  to  come  into  the  towns. 
(App.  A  61.) 


Parmers  complain  of  deficiency 
(88.) 


Generally  sufficient 


Quite  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  housing  or  shep- 
herds. Those  for  farm  labourers  are  few  owing 
to  the  qrstem  of  lodging  young  men  in  bothies. 

SuOicient  in  number,  but  some  are  old  and  ruin- 
ous and  not  fit  for  habitation. 


The  supply  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand 

(104.) 
Good  as  regards  supply  and  quality. 
(A  48.) 


With  few  exceptions  the  farms  were  well  supplied 
with    cottams,  and  everywhere    there    were 
instances  oflandlords  replacing  old  and  inferior 
houses  with  new  and  suitable  dwellings. 
(166.) 


In  most  districts  there  is  a  deficiency 
(8.) 


There  appears  to  be  a  ftill  supply;  in  some 
instances,  a  slight  over-supply;  while  one 
estate  was  quoted  as  being  short  of  good 
houses,  but  over-supplied  with  bad  ones.  They 
are  tidy  and,  on  the  whole,  well  kept. 
(39.) 


In  most  places  the  evidence  W9ii  that  more  were 
desired.  At  one  place  the  men  said  there  were 
enough.  In  Linlithgowshire  they  were  said  to 
be  well  supplied,  except  in  one  district. 


The  supply  is  inadequate       .  •         •  • 

(25.) 

The  deficient  supply  of  cottages  is  probably  the 
most  serious  evil  in  the  district. 
(28.) 


A  general  desire  for  more  house  accommodation  • 
(67.) 


The  evidence  preponderated  on  the  side  of  there 
being  a  sufficiency. 

(40.) 


On  fimns.  None  inhabited  by  regular  farm  kboonrs 
in  villages. 

(49.) 

In  the  large  nuuority  of  oases  convenient  and  aatis- 
isctory;  though  in  some  oases  too  near  as  ihey 
looked  upon  the  aoonmulated  contents  of  the  farm- 
yard while  in  other  cases  they  were  at  a  distance^ 
the  inconvenience  of  which  must  be  ooniiderable  in 
winter. 

(60.) 

Onftmns.    (86.) 


Generally  convenient  for  attendance  at  the  flarm* 
steading,  but  the  site  is  often  faulty  in  that  a  hank  of 
earth  is  allowed  to  be  in  touch  witn  the  walla  above 
the  floor  level. 

(».) 


Invariably  scattered  on  the  farms,  each  farm  having 
its  own  cottages  go  with  it. 

Shepherds'  cottages  are  generally  on  the  portion  of  the 
farm  adjacent  to  the  ground  they  look  after.  Some 
herds*  houses  are  dispersed  and  occupy  isolated 
places. 


On  farms. 


Cottages  are  all  near  the  steadings  and  conveniently 
placed  f6r  the  Uboorers.    Bows  of  three  to  six  are 
common ;  those  constructed  of  late  years  are  often 
irv  pairs  and  semi-detached 
(99.) 


In  groups  or  rows  on  the  farms,  and  not  in  villages  or 
hamlets,  as  in  many  parts  of  Bngland.  Seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  walk  fh>m  the  Ihrm 
stable. 

(168.164.) 


On  the  fiuvis. 


(7.) 


Farm  cottages  either  in  rows  of  three  to  six,  or  in 
semi-detached  blocks  of  two.  Frequently  placed  a 
few  yards  back  from  the  public  or  birmsteading 
road. 

(88.) 

The  labouring  dasses  are  scattered  up  and  down,  and 
live  in  single  or  double  cottages  wide  apvrt  from  one 
another. 

(15.) 

Shepherds'  houses  are  conveniently  situated  for  their 
work. 

(184.) 


Usually  near  the  steadings;  sometimes  the  distance 
was  rather  considerable ;  but  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  to  have  the  houses  lev  dose  to  Vaa  fkrm 
buildings  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  men  do  not 
object. 

(88.) 


On  farms.    (25.) 


Very  isokted ;  dotted  here  and  there  about  the  hill*. 

sometimes  in  pair*,  but  often  standing  quite  alone. 

(19.) 

Very  generally  handy  to  the  steadings.   Sometimes 
the  distance  was  rather  great,  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion  of  a  farmhouse  of  small  absorbed  farm  to  the 
purpose  of  a  cottage  or  cottages. 
(68.) 


Usually  convenient ;  sometimes  rather  far  off  and.  at 
times,  veiy  far.     But    there    is    generally  some 
arrangement  made  in  such  cases. 
(4t.) 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


Thb 
aobioitl- 

Laboubsb. 


OOTTAGB  ACCOMMODATION. 
OondUion,    OongtrucHon^    Accommodation. 


District. 
Assistant  Gommissioner 

Reportiiig. 
Reference  to  Remits. 


A.  48. 


A.61,M,«7,73,74. 


Aberdeen  and 
eardine. 

Gillespie,  B.~yil.  36, 87. 


Ajrr,  merArew.  Bute, 
andSeutli  A    ^ 

Rutherfurd,  B.- 


Berwick   and    Boz- 
linrrli. 

Wilkinson,  B.-YI.  4(M2. 
4S. 


■readalbane   - 

Pnngle,  B.-III.  42, 4S. 


Condition. 


Construction. 


In  some  parts  good,  and  improYlna 
steadily.  Dampness  is  complainea 
of,  and  two  doctors  speak  of  rheu- 
matism arising  therefrom.  In  the 
pastoral  districts  there  are  many 
cottsxes  unfit  for  habitation.  Many 
proprietors  deserve  the  greatest 
possible  praise  for  what  they  have 
done  and  are  still  doing,  others  have 
been  remiss  in  the  periormance  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  their  duty. 

Good  in  some  district^  inferior  in 
others.      Good     ones    usually    of 
modem  construction. 
(62.) 

Many  unsatisfactory  from  damp 
owing  to  the  site  or  bad  drainage, 
or  a  bank  of  earth  against  one  wall 
above  the  floor. 

(68.) 


In  some  parts  they  are  in  bad  repair. 
In  many  instances  badly  set,  being 
built  under  banks  and  in  hollows 
where  water  runs  to  them  and 
makes  their  mud  floors  constantly 
damp. 

(37.) 


Complaints  as  to  condition  refers  to 
the  older  cotlages.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  still  many  old  and  inferior 
ones  remain.  The  very  worse  being 
parts  of  old  disused  farm  steadings. 
There  were  only  a  few  of  these. 
(38-42.) 

Some  new  cottages  well  built  and 
abundantly  provided. 
(43.) 


Very  much  improved  of  late  years, 
and  there  are  very  few  large  estates 
on  which,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  put  in  order,  steps  are  not 
being  taken  to  put  them  so. 
(40.) 


There  probably  are  some  bad  ones  far 
out  among  the  hills,  but  those  seen 
were  quite  satisfactory.  A  different 
story  must  be  told  of  those  attached 
to  crofts ;  they  are  wretched  hovels, 
and  many  are  quite  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

(43.) 


The  rear  walls  are  sometimes  backed 
up  with  soil  to  the  height  of  three 
to  four  feet  above  the  foundations 
which  causes  dampness.  The  sub> 
stitution  of  slates  for  roof,  tiles,  and 
careful  spouting  are  the  chief 
necessities  for  improvements. 


Stone  and  lime  with  slated  roof. 
Thatch  upon  old  houses,  and  occa- 
sionally clay  built  walls.  In  some 
districts  bnck  was  used  for  the 
whole  building.  Floors,  some  flags, 
some  cement,  and  some  boards. 
Brick  floors  not  at  all  common. 
(61.) 


Generally  stone  and  lime  and  slates. 
Thatch  roof  is  also  to  be  found. 
Usually  damp  as  the  site  is  often 
faulty,  a  bank  of  earih  being  allowed 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  walls  above 
the  level  of  the  floor. 
(39.) 

New  cottages   larger,    higher,    and 
better  ventilated. 
(40.) 

In  some  the  ceiling  of  the  living  room 
was  composed  of  branches  or  trees 
pressed  together  and  whitewashed, 
above  this  was  a  layer  of  turf,  some 
had  bags  hung  across  on  strings  in 
the  place  of  ceilings. 
(41.) 

As  a  rule,  substantially  built  of  stone 
with  slate  roofs,  with  the  floors 
occasionally  boards,  occasionally 
rubble,  but  almost  always  in  the 
best  houses  of  cement. 
(40.) 


Invariably  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
with  slated  roofs. 
(42.) 

Some  attached  to  crofts  have  no 
proper  chimney,  the  smoke  found 
its  way  out  by  a  hole  iu  the 
thatohed  roof.  The  thatch  rotten 
in  places.  These  were  not  a  noto- 
riously bad  lot. 

(43.) 


Thb 

AOBICUI.- 

TITBJIX 

liABOUBSB. 


Accommodation. 


Usually  two  rooms.  **  room  and 
kitchen."  in  some  "room  and 
closet."  The  latter  bein^  a  small 
room  leading  off  the  living  room, 
without  any  flreplaoe.  On  the 
whole  there  are  more  cottages  with 
a  room  in  addition  to  thecdrdiuary 
two  than  dwellings  with  less  than 
two  rooms. 

(64.) 

Old  dwellings  are  veiy  wanting  in 
cupboards,  pantries,  Ac  indoors, 
and  entirely  without  external  con- 
veniences. 

(67.) 

Unmarried  men  sleep  and  live  in 
bothies. 

(73^74.) 


Old  cottages  as  a  rule,  not  more  than 
two  rooms,  and  this  division  is 
obtained  by  setting  up  the  beds  in 
the  middle  of  tne  one  compartment 
of  which  the  cottage  really  consists. 
The  more  ttodem  houses  have  two 
good  rooms  and  a  bed  closet,  gene- 
rally tliro  bed  closets.  The  most 
modem  have  two  good  rooms  down 
stairs  and  two  or  three  upstairs, 
but  these  are  not  liked. 
(36.) 

Complaints  of  as  inferior. 
(38.) 

Old  ones,  usually  two  rooms,  though 
occasionally  one  is  all  that  is  prac- 
tically available.  Size  of  bring 
room  usually  15  ft  x  14  ft.  Second 
room  or  closet  generally  smaller. 
Some  have  outhounes  bat  not  all. 
Some  modem  ones  have  no  wash- 
house. 

(39.) 


Still  many  with  insufficient  accom- 
modation. Many  with  no  upstairs 
rooms  at  all  or  with  only  an  incon- 
venient loft  in  the  roof.  Some  few 
new  houses  have  a  regular  second 
storey,  but  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances the  only  lieht  for  the 
bedroom  is  a  small  sliding  window 
almost  flush  with  the  roof  itself. 
(40.) 

The  kitchen  is  still  the  favourite 
sleeping  place. 

(41.) 

A  very  common  type  for  a  good  house 
will  have  an  entrance  lobby  with 
staircase  opposite  the  door,  on  one 
side  a  large  kitohen  with  two  beds, 
on  the  other  side  a  smaller  room 
fumished  as  a  sitting  room  with  a 
bed  in  a  recess  at  one  end.  Up- 
stairs two  bedrooms,  one  ceiled  the 
other  as  often  as  not  open  to  the 
roof.  Such  houses  usually  have 
three  fireplaces.  Generally  a  back 
kitohen  or  scullery  and  a  milk 
room. 

(4«.) 

Outhouses  sometimes  only  consist  of 
a  pigsty,  but  more  often  a  coal 
house  and  ashpit  too. 
(46.) 

A  kitchen,  with  or  without  box  beds, 
a  bedroom  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  and  a  pantry  between.  In 
many  there  are  a  kitohen  and  two 
sleeping  apartments.  In  some 
places  a  cowhouse  has  been  buUt 
on  to  the  houses,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  damage  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  An  outhouse  for  peat. 
Most  of  the  new  type  of  cottages 
have  pigsties  and  privies  to  the 
rear. 

(42.) 
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COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION— <son<. 
CondUian.    Oonatruction.    AeoofMnodaUon-^oont, 


District. 

AMifltant  Oommistioner 

Beporting. 

Beferenoe  to  Beporti. 


CaithneM*  Orkaeyj 
Bvtifterland,      and 

Butherfurd,  B.-I.  35- 
87. 


BdlBbiirrb  and  Bad* 
dlnrtoB. 

PmiRle.  B.-IL  9*.  96, 
100,  lOL 


rifet   XlnroftSff   and 
Olaokmaimaii* 

PriiigIe,6.-Ll5S^-168; 
App.  B. 


Condition. 


The 
Agricul- 

TVIUX 

Labovbeb. 


Construction. 


Vast 

6il)eq>ie,  B.-yiII.  0, 
10. 


iBTemess     (Worth) 
and  moss  (Bootlft). 
Pringle.  B.-IV. 
ArabU,M. 


Pattoral,  134 


Lanark  (WorOi)  aad 
litmitHfrow, 

Buthwftird,  B.-IV.  30. 
40, 41,  44. 


Some  are  excellent,  while  some  are 
▼err  inferior;  but  m  almost  every 
insUnoe  a  beginning  had  been 
made  to  provide  better.  Some  are 
only  byres  or  stables  converted  into 
cottages. 

(86.) 


Cottages  are  in  irood  repair,  both  out- 
side and  inside.  Those  with  tiled 
roof  are  regularly  examined  and 
pointed  up  with  cement  or  mortar 
whenever  sooh  is  seen  to  be 
wanted. 

(100.) 


Some  old  cottages  are  quite  beyond 
repair,  others  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  some  are  being  altered. 
Another  class  built  25  to  18  years 
ago  have  good  walls  and  roofs  and 
sufficient  accommodation.  The  new 
ones  are  first  class  in  everv  respect, 
and  in  many  cases  almost  too  good. 
(158-168.) 


In  many  of  the  old  houses,  fsr  from 
satisfactory.  Some  are  sunk  in  a 
clay  soil,  and  are  consequently 
damp,  standing  below  the  level  of 
the  ground. 

(9.) 

Class  A.  70  percent,  are  good,  commo- 
dious, and  in  excellent  repair. 

B.  15  per  cent,  are  second-rate  and  in 
need  of  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment. 

C.  16  per  cent,  are  very  wretched,  and 
in  all  respects  unsuitable,  and 
almost  unfit  for  habitation. 


Moray,    BaaV.   and 
Waim. 

Gillespie,  a-YI.   26  ; 
App.  A* 


Solklrkt       Voobles, 
and  JHuBlHes. 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  19. 


Generally  stone  and  lime  and  slated 
roofs.  Some  stone  and  clay  with 
thatch,  the  chief  fault  in  these 
being  that  they  are  not  raised 
above  the  level,  some  are  even 
below  the  level,  of  the  road. 
(85.) 


Almost  always  stone,  and  of  late 
slated  roots  have  taken  the  phuse  of 
tiles.  The  roofs  are  spouted,  and  it 
is  becoming  the  custom  to  supply 
large  iron  tanks  for  rain  water. 
Floors  are  either  flagged,  bricked, 
tiled,  concreted,  or  boarded.  Bed- 
rooms  almost  always  boarded,  the 
walk  lath  and  plaster  papered.  No 
thatched  roofs  were  seen  in  the 
cottages  occupied  by  agricultural 
labourers. 

(lOL) 

Old  ones  wrongly  constructed,  rear 
walls  backed  by  soiL  New  ones 
first  class  in  every  respect.  If 
slates  were  used  in  place  of  tiles,  it 
would  be  an  improveokent. 
(15^156.) 


Accommodation. 


Those  erected  within  the  last  80  years 
are  very  good  and  comfortable. 
Some  ox  the  olden  type  are  very 
bad.  One  visited  in  Skye  was  a 
veiy  wretched  place.  The  roof  was 
not  watertight,  the  chimney  did  not 
draw,  the  rooms  were  open  to  the 
thatdi,  the  floor  was  beaten  soiL  full 
of  heights  and  hollows,  windows 
mere  peep-holes,  doors  so  low  that 
you  had  to  stoop  to  gut  in.  The 
family  huddled  up  at  one  end  at 
night,  leaving  the  other  to  the 
poultry. 

In  a  great  measure  satisfactory,  and 
in  some  cases  very  good  indeed^ 

A  very  few  unsatisfactory. 
(40.) 

The  prevailing  oflSence  afleoting  the 
health  aad  nappineas  and  content- 
ment of  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  **damp."  arising  chiefly  from 
the  level  of  the  cottages  compared 
with  the  surrounding  ground. 
(«.) 

Some  of  the  old  houses  are  in  a  very 
tumble  down  condition.  On  some 
estates  very  good. 

(26k  App.  A.) 


In  some  places  the  garrets  skylights 
have  been  ioD  proved  by  the  building 
out  of  dormer  windows  in  place  of 
the  skylights. 


Class  C.  Low-roofed  thatched  hovels, 
frequently  inhabited  by  women 
cottars  or  old  persons  in  receipt  of 
small  wages.  Many  are  neither 
wind  nor  water-tight.  Floors  are 
earthem,  doors  low,  windows  mere 
peepholes,  flreplaces  and  chimneys 
rude  and  antiquated. 

B.  Are  generally  thatched,  and  are 
merely  enlargements  of  Class  C. 

A.  Are  excellent  in  design  and  work- 
manship. Storm  windows  are  not 
uncommon  to  light  the  attics. 
They  are  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
with  shbted  roofs.  In  some  cases 
the  room  walls  are  lined  with  pine 
boards.  Floors  sometimes  boarded, 
sometimes  concrete. 

Modem  ones,  stone,  with  slated  roof^ 
Sometimes  they  sre  double-storeyed. 


Usually  two  rooms  or  one  with  a 
"closet "  ^i.0^  a  small  room  leading 
off  the  living  room,  and  without  a 
fireplace),  and  ocoasiomilly  a 
pantry. 

(88.) 

Sise  of  room  varies,  but  12  ft  x  15  ft, 
with  in  some  cases  excessively 
low  ceiling,  formed  the  general 
characttf. 

(87.) 

Two  or  three  apartments.     Some 
have  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, and  pantry. 
(101.) 

Some  have  coal  cellar,  privy,  pigsty, 
and  ashpit. 

(94.) 

There  is  possibly  one  single-roomed 
cottage  in  200  left 
(96.) 


In  many  cases  the  accommodation 

I>rovided  for  married  men  is  too 
imited,  either  fh>m  there  being 
only  one  room,  or,  where  there  are 
two,  insufficient  in  space.  There 
are  defects  in  the  old  type  of 
houses,  and  occasionally  even  in 
the  new.  Old  houses  very  defi- 
cient in  outhouse  accommodation. 
(App.B.) 

Some  old  houses  only  one  room,  a 

division  being  made  by  the  f^- 

nituro.    Even  in  new  houses  does 

not  exceed  two  rooms  and  a  closet 

(9, 10.) 


C.  Kitchen.  14  x  18  x  8  ft.  high,  one 
small  window.  Bedroom,  14  x  12  x 
ejt  ft.  high,  one  small  window. 
Closet.  llixlOxei  high,  one  small 
window,  six  sleei^ers. 

A.  In  most  cases  kitchen,  storeroom* 
or  pantry,  three  bedrooms,  two  on 
the  second  storey  or  attic  floor. 
Outhouses  are  insufficient 


Almost  invariably  stone  and  lime 
with  slate  roofii ;  floors,  stone  fhigs; 
but  wood  and  bricks  or  tiles  were 
also  used  occasionally.  The  cottage 
itself  was  of  brick  and  Ikiily  well 
buUt  ,     ^ 

(89.) 


The  favourite  structure  is  that  all  the 
cottages  should  l>e  on  one  floor.  A 
"  but  and  a  ben,"  with  a  couple  of 
bed  closets  is  large  enough  for  a 
poor  man  to  furnish  and  a  hard 
worked  woman  to  keep  clean. 
(26.) 

Well  and  substantially  built  of  stune 
with  slate  roofs. 


Two  bedrooms  in  attic  and  a  kitchen 
and  bedroom  downstairs.  Apantry 
or  storeroom.  Most  of  the  cottages 
are  single-storeyed,  and  contain 
kitchen  and  one  or  two  bedrooms. 
Box  beds  are  in  most  kitchens. 
Each  has  a  store  closet,  outhouses 
for  cows  and  peat  and  a  pigstye. 


Usually  two  rooms,  "room  and 
"  kitchen,"  with,  in  some  districts 
a  pantry  or  scullery  and  out 
houses.  The  want  of  necessaries 
without  was  frequent,  but  tenants, 
are  now  beginning  to  express  a 
wish  for  them. 

(41.) 

Sise  of  the  larger  rooms  was  com- 
monly 15  ft. X 14  ft  or  15  ftx iSffe. 
The  height  8  ft 

(44.) 


The  large  rooms  15  x  15.  the  closets 
12x7.  Many  older  houses  are 
smaller.  Some  new  cottages  built 
with  a  living  room  and  bed  room 
down  stairs  and  two  bedrooms 
upstairs,  but  they  are  not  liked, 
(a'i.) 

Good  sited  rooms.  The  common 
fault  is  that  bedroom  accninmoda- 
tion  is  ituiufficient.  Few  are  with- 
out a  garret,  but  as  often  as  not  it 
is  not  ceiled,  and  has  no  vertical 
wall  at  all,  and  is  onlv  lighted  by 
a  skylight  flush  with  the  roof. 
Downstairs  kitchen  and  sitting 
loom  (the  former  generally  witn 
tw.i  beds,  the  latter  with  one).  A 
cupboard  and  milk  room.  Out- 
house   aooommodatioii   generally 

^    scanty. 


a    7^X0. 
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TUMAIs 

Laboubxb. 


District. 
Awistmnt  Oommissioner 

Reporting. 
Referente  to  Reports. 


Condition. 


Construction. 


Aooommodatioii. 


Sttvlinr   and 


Rutherftifd, 
6lh71,7e. 


B.-III. 


IVlctown,  Xirkeud. 
bAgiit«  and  Bnm- 
flrles. 

Rutherford,   B.-V.  48, 
45,46,40. 


Many  unsatlsftotoiy  old  cottages  very 
generally  in  poor  condition,  but  these 
were  not  numerous. 
(09.) 


Extremely  bad  specimens  very  rare. 
A  common  fault,  eren  in  modem 
houses,  is  that  of  the  floors  being 
made  dead  level  with  the  road,  and 
very  damp  in  consequence. 
(45.) 


Generally  stone  and  lime,  with  slate 
roofs;  floors  sometimes  wood,  more 
freqnenUy  frtone  flags,  rather  rough, 
or  cement. 

(«.) 


Stone  and  lime,  slate  roof,  some  of 
brick,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  was 
an  appearance  of  day  in  the  walls, 
it  was  rare  and  such  cottages  were 
always  the  worst, 
(45.) 


Room  and  kiteben,  but  now  and  tSieii 
only  a  single  room  was  all  that 
was  really  available  and  a  pantry 
or  scullery  was  the  usual  addition 
indoors. 

(70.) 

New  coitam  generally  possess  three 
rooms,  with  pantry  or  scnllsry  or 
both,  and  good  arrangements  out- 
side. Sise  of  kitchen  varies  in  old 
and  new  ftom  IS  ft.xl8  ft.  to 
15  ftxlS  ft.  and  two  beds  are 
univerMlly  puioed  in  the  kitchen. 

Usually  some  provision  made  for 
coals. 

(76.) 

"  Room  and  kitchen,"  but  a  large 
single  room  and  a  doset  without  a 
fireplace  was  common  enough. 
The  largest  room,  usually  with  one 
.  or  two  beds,  varies  from  ISx  is  to 
16X 14.  The  second  room  of  equal 
length,  but  less  breadth.  A  pantry 
or  scullery  was  now  more  common, 
but  outhouses,  except  for 
were  scarce. 

(46:) 


..Sixes  of  estate  ( 


fbomplan. 


VentUaiion,    Drainage.     Water  Supply, 


District. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
ReCeirence  to  Reports. 


Ventilation. 


Drainage  and  Sanitary  Arrangements. 


Water  Supply. 


A.67,-6^-71. 


Aberdeen  and  Kln- 
eardlne* 
Gillespie.  B.-VII.  S6, 
App.  A.  7, 11. 


Ayr,  menfrew.  Bote, 
and  Boiatlft  Arrjle. 

Rutherfurd,  B.-IL  39. 


Arrangements  of  a  spedfic  character 
very  rarely  teen.  A  simple  fbrm  of 
obtaining  it  by  opening  the  upper 
sash  of  the  window  was  practicable, 
but  a  fact  not  always  known  to  the 
occupiers. 

(6B.) 


People  prefer  what  they  call  the 
"cosiness**  of  the  old  to  the  im- 
proved ventilation  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  best  type,  and  show 
their  preference  by  flitting  from 
the  new  to  the  old  whenever  they 
have  a  chance. 

(36.) 


Not  much  provided  for  or  missed  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  old  cottages. 
In  some  cottages  the  windows  are 
not  made  to  open. 


Aerwlek   and    Box-    Most  of  the  cottages  have  thi^  fire- 

wStinson.  B.-VI.  42,        ^  (48.) 

45,46. 


Breadsabane 

Pringle,B.-II[.4a,43. 


CaitbaeM,   OrlLBey, 
•otlierland,      and 


The  windows  are  good  and  flrepbuses 
suited  to  peat  fires. 
(42.) 

In  several  of  the  wretched  hovels 
attached  to  crofts  there  was  no 
proper  chimney. 

(43.) 


Dwellings  protected  by  an  ordinary 
field  drain  roundT  the  house 
rare.  For  the  removal  of  refuse 
sewage  the  ordinary  sewer  drain 
was  not  very  general.  Ashpits 
usually  receive  all  the  slops. 
(70.)  *^ 

Ashpits  and  privies  are  getting  more 
common,  but  the  hotter  are  usually 
entirely  absent.  Misuse  has  dis- 
couraged  proprietors  in  some  cases 
from  building  them. 
(67.) 


Privies    attached    and   universally 
(App.  A.  7, 11.) 


More  might  be  done  than  is  done  with 
great  advantage  to  the  dwelling 
and  little  loss  to  the  parties  con* 
cerned. 


Not  always  what  could  be  desired. 
Seldom  any  complaint  Twardinig 
its  quality,  but  ocRasionaUy  this 
was  alleged  as  a  grievance.  The 
more  usual  complaint  was  the 
distance  in  some  cases  that  it  had 
to  be  fetched  in  all  weathers. 
(71.) 


Usually  available  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  occasionally  the 
approach  was  bad,  or  the  supply 
ceased  in  summer,  in  which  caae  a 
long  walk  was  sometimea  entailed. 


I 
Rutherfhrd,B.-LS7,52. 


BdlBbiirffli  and  Bad - 

dlnr^i^* 

Pnngle.   B.  II.  94,  95, 
101-109. 


By  the  windows,  all  of  which  open,  by 
the  doors,  and  by  the  ohimnev.  The 
labourers  wives  are  particular  in 
airing  their  bedrooms  and  keeping 
up  a  current  of  treah  air  during  the 
daytime. 

(102.) 


Privies   are   conspicuous 
absence^  or,  it  present, 


non-use  for  the  purpose'  for  which 
Intended. 
(45.) 


by    thdr    Generally  good  and  abundant, 
by  their  (46.) 


they  are  in 


The  foundations  are  well  drained. 
In  some  places  a  cowhouse  is  built 
on  to  the  cottage,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered healthy.  Most  have  pigsties 
and  privies  to  the  rear. 
(48.) 


Extract  fh>m  specifications.  A  drain  is 
formed  4  ft  from  the  face  of  walls 
all  round.  1  ft.  f^m  the  founda- 
tions, made  with  large  drain  tiles 
and  covered  with  loose  stones. 
(101.) 

All  have  privies  except  the  older  type 
of  cottages,  where  they  are  not  as 
plentifulas  they  shoula  be, 
(94,96.) 


Few  complaints  were  made  and  the 
supply  was  generally  handy. 


A  good  suppb 
and 


is  brought  close 
into  every 


steading  in  the  Lothians,  and  Aill 
consideration  has  been  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  cottages. 
(108.) 
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OOTTAGB   ACCOMMODATION— <Jon«. 
V0nHlation.    Drainage.     WaUr  Supply-'TOont. 


Thb 
Agbiotl- 

TUMAL 

Labovmeb. 


IHstrict 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 

Reference  to^ports. 


YentiUition. 


Dndnnge  and  Sanitary  Armngements. 


Water  Supply. 


Pringle,  10,170 ;  App.B. 


All  require  attention  in  this  respect, 
except  the  recently  built  ones. 
(16I;App.B.) 


I 


Vwrftur 
yertb. 

CHlleepicB.yni.lL 


OOtlft). 


leM     (Vortb) 
ftoM  (kor — 
Pringle,B.-IV. 


ana  Sobs 


AnMe,»,9I. 


PMtoral^lti 


rk(Wo»tto) 

UsUtlicow. 
Rntb^ord,  B.-IV,  tf, 
4^ 


Moray, 


Gillespie.  B.-yi 
App*  A« 


aad 

«   t6; 


Class  0.  The  ceilings  are  low,  the 
windows  fbw  and  small,  and  the 
chimneys  badlj  constructed. 

In  some  of  ihe  newnt  cottages  venti- 
lation by  means  of  fhunes  built  into 
the  walls  below  floor  lerel.  As  a 
rule  confined  to  doors,  windows, 
and  diimneys. 

(87.) 


Kerer  of  a  sMcial  character.  Win- 
dows admitting  of  an  opening  with 
the  upper  sash  becoming  more 
common,  and  contrary  to  f6rmer 
experience  the  knowledge  that  the 
windows  so  opened  was  sometimes 
known  to  the  oocopants  of  the 
cottages. 


Xew  houses  are  well  ventilated  and 
are  none  the  better  liked  on  that 
account.  The  complaint  being  that 
they  are  cold  and  not  nearly  so  cosy 
as  the  old  slyle. 


SelklrlL,       Vooblost 
and  BmmfHos. 

Wilkinson,  B.-r..  10. 


BttrUnr    ABd  Bum- 

iNU'tOll* 

Rutherford,  B.-UI.,7S» 
78,75,76. 


Never  any  complaint  as  to  the  con- 
struction affording  no  ventilation, 
but  rather  the  other  wigr,  that  thsy 
had  too  much. 

(7».) 


^P^lC^OWBi 

bnclit*  and 
IHoa. 

Rntherfnrd,  B.-Y.,  47, 
61. 


In  no  case  specially  provkied  for,  but 
the  provision  for  opening  windows 
at  the  top  had  become  the  rule 
ralher  than  the  exception. 
(47.) 


Requires  attention  in  all.  except  the 
recently  built  cottages. 

(imT 

No  W.C.  or  proper  privy  accommoda- 
tion in  old  houses. 

(App.B.) 


Almost  all  houses  are  ftimished  with 
ashpits  and  privies;  these  latter 
are  used  when  th^  are  supplied, 
and  are  demanded  by  the  cottagers 
now.  Unlike  the  other  districts 
reported  on  there  is  generally  a  pig- 
stye  and  a  pig  kept. 


Many  comparatively  new  and  other- 
wise flrst-dass  cottages  are  devoid 
ot  privy  acoommodaaon. 
(8«.) 

Most  of  the  newer  cottages  are  spouted 
and  surrounded  by  a  tile  or  stone 
drain,  into  which  the  down  spouts 
lead. 

(37.) 


Privies  are  veiy  rare 


No  subsoil  drainage  to  old  houses, 
and  sewer  drains  very  limited,  house 
liquids  being  generally  thrown  on 
the  ash  heap. 

(48.) 


No  drainage  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  roof  water  is  carried  away  a 
little  distance  and  allowed  to  lose 
itself  in  the  porous  soil  In  most  of 
the  new  houses  there  is  a  privy;  an 
ash  pit,  and  a  pigsty.  Tke  privy  is 
often  not  used. 


Privies  hardly  exist,  where  they  do 
they  are  seldom  made  use  of . 


The  impression  was  that  there  was  no 
sub-soil  drainage  to  old  houses,  with 
new  buildings  it  was  different. 
Often  an  outside  drain  for  reflise 
water,  but  open  channels  were  slso 
in  use,  and  move  commonly  the  ash 
pit. 

(71.) 

Rather  a  want  of  privies,  but  thsy  are 
increasing  in  number. 
(78.) 


In  the  sense  of  sewage  arrangements 
was  not  common,  but  it  existed  and 
was  extending. 

(47.) 


Either  none,  or  requires  attention  in 
all,  except  the  recently  built 
cottages. 

(158;  App.B.) 

Some  cottages  could  bo  supplied  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

(170.) 


Soft  water  is  easily  obtained  ftrom 
the  rivers  or  bums,  which  are 
numerous,  and  both  near  at  hand. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner 
thought  the  drinking  water  de- 
ficient as  a  rule,  but  no  oomulaints 
were  made.  The  labourers'  wives 
explaining  that  they  used  the 
liver  water  for  all  purposes. 
(87.) 


An  abundant  supply  of  spring  and 
burn  water  within  easy  reach  of 


all  shepherds  cottages. 


On  the  whole  fairly  good  in  qualify, 
fk«qaently  fkom  open  springs  or 
wells,  but  occasionally  the  quality 
was  poor  enough. 
(E) 


Is  Ikir  in  the  new  houses.    In  i 
of  the  old  houses  j^  supply  is  far 
finom  good. 


The  hill  water  is  generally  good  and 
abundant. 


In  most  cases  sufficient  in  quantitjy 
and  convenient  in  position,  though 
oceasiooaUy  the  distance  was  giteat. 
Water  is  laid  on  in  some  new 
cottages. 

(78.) 


The  supply  varied  veiy  much,  some 
was  near  at  hand  and  of  good 
quality.  But  too  often  the  supply 
was  rather  distant,  and  sometimes, 
though  less  often,  the  quality 
unsatirfaetory.  In  the  graater 
part  of  the  Annan  dktrioU  t|ie 
supplies  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
(810 


Ovmership.    Tenwre,    Bent.    Bates, 


District 

Reporting. 
Reference  to  Reports. 

Ownership. 

Tenure. 

Rent. 

Bates. 

Landowners 

Held  by  farmer    - 

As  a  rule,  no  rent  paid, 
but  the  annual  value  of 

Paid  by   f^uming  tenant 
and  the  Undlord. 

A.  88,88, 69, 7t. 

(W.) 

(88,58.) 

the  cottages  usually  as- 

(7f.) 

signed  was  41.,  infbrior 

ones  81.      Msny  were 
seen,  the  reotsof  which. 

if  daimed,  ought  to  have 
been  8^.  or  81,  or  even 

more. 

(78.) 
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COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION— om^. 
Ownership.    Temire,    Bent.    Bates — oont. 


.     TUBAX. 


District. 
Assintuit  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Reference  to  Reports. 


Ownenhip. 


Aberdeen  and  Xln- 
oardlne. 

Gillespie,     B.-VII.     86; 
App.  A. 


Ayr,  Renfrew,  Bntet 
and  Bontli  Arrjle, 

Riuherfurd,  B.-ll.  10, 84, 
88,48. 


Berwick   and   mox- 
bnrrlK* 

Wilkinson.  B.-VI.  6.  48, 
49. 


Breadalbane 

Pringle.  B.-III.  44. 


Oaitbneee,  Orlmey. 
Bntlfterland,   and 


Rutberfurd,  B.-1. 34, 4S. 


Bdlnburffb  and  Bad- 
dlnston. 

Pringle.  B.-II.  105. 


nfe,   Binrose,    and 
cnaok] 


Pringle,  B.-L  161,  167; 
App.  D. 


Vorlkr     and     Bast 
Perili. 

Gillespie.  B.-VIIL  26, 38; 
App.  A. 


InTemeee     (WorUi) 
and  BoeeJSontli) . 

Pringle,  B.-IV. 
Jra670.14,88. 


PMtorah  184 


Aanarlr  (Worth)  and 
&lnlltliffow. 

Rutherfard.   B.-IV.   10, 
88,89.44. 


Moray,   Banff,   and 
Waim. 

Gillespie.  B.-T1. 26. 


flelkirk,        Peebles, 
and  BumlMes. 

Wilkinson.  B.-V.  16, 19. 


Stirling  and   Bnm- 
barton* 

Rutherford,  B.-III.  8. 36. 
67,77. 


HTlrtown,  Birkond- 
brlffbt,  and  Bum- 
lMes. 

Rutherftird.  B.-V.  18,  44, 
40. 


Landed  propriston 
App.  A. 


Estate  owners 
(10.) 

Landowners. 
(48.) 


Almost  all  the  landlords 
are  resident,  and  pi^ 
great  attention  to  their 
estates,  and  most  cor- 
dial rdations  exist  be- 
tween  them  and  their 
tenants,  both  rich  and 
poor. 

(8.) 


In  all  cases  b^ong  to  the 
proprietors,  and  are  let 
to  tne  tenant  as  part  of 
thefton. 


Mostly  landowners 
(42.) 


The  property  of  the  land- 
lord, and  are  let  along 
with  the  hbnd. 


By  landlords,  and  let  to 
farmers. 

(187.) 


Estate  owners 

(33;  App.  A.) 


Tenure. 


Rent. 


Universally  let  to  the  farmer 
with  his  £arm. 
(86.) 


Go   with    the  farm,  and  are 
under   the    control    of   the 
farming  tenants. 
(88.) 


Landowners 

(10,88,44.) 


Universally  the  property 
oftheUOrd. 


Several  large  owners 
(8.) 


Lailge  landowners 


Almost  universally  form  part  of 
the  tenants  holding. 
(34.) 


Held  by  labourers  free  of  charge 
for  toe  time  they  continue  Tn 
the  employment  of  the  lessees. 


Farm  servants  occupy  their 
cottages  during  the  term  fhr 
which  they  engage  to  their 
employer.  No  formal  notice 
to  quit  is  served  by  either 
side. 

(l«7.) 


Let  to  farmer       .  -  . 

(App.  A.) 

Many    of    the    servants    are 
anxious  that  they  should  be 
held  directly  from  the  laird. 
(28.) 


Held  fW>m  employer :  they  are 

part  and  parcel  of  the  farm. 

(38.) 


Part  of  the  farm  premises,  and 
let  therewith. 
(88.) 


Universally  let  by  the  laird  to 
the  farmer. 


Shepherds'  and  ploughmen's 
cottages  are  all  let  with  the 
farms. 

(19.) 


The  usual  furro  system  prevails 
(67.1 


Cottages  for  the  regular 
staff  almost  invanably 
go  with  the  farm,  and 
are  given  rent  tne  to 
the  men. 

(8.) 


Given  bv  farmer  to  his 
marriea  servants  as  part 
of  their  emolument. 
(35.) 


Assigned  free  of  rent  by 
fiirmers  to  their  ser- 
vants. Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  as  in  South  Ar* 
^le,  a  quasi  rent  is 
obtained,  the  wife  milk- 
ing cows  fbr  accommo- 
dation givoi. 
(88.) 


Often  let  to  estate  str- 
vanU  at  21,  lOt.  to  3/.. 
to  others  at  42.  to 4/.  lOt. 
Farm  cottages  are 
always  given  rent  fVee. 
(48, 49.) 


Rent  free 


Rentfi'ee 


Farm  servants  pay  no 
rent. 

(167.) 

Value  of  cottages  varies 
from  22.  to  6f.  per  an- 
num. 

(1«1.) 


Occupier  pays  no  rent 
(38.) 


Shepherds  pay  no  rent 
(1»  ' 


(184.) 


Given  by  termer  to  his 
engaged  servants  as 
part  of  their 


Value  of  cottage  and  gar- 
den, 41. 

(16.) 


Value  of  houses,  32. 10s.  to 
62.  a  year. 

(77.) 


None  paid  by  occupier. 
(36.) 


Labourer     pays 
rates  nor  taxes. 
(84.) 


Rate  free  to  the  servants. 
Landlord  and  fsimer 
generally  share  the  pay- 
ment or  the  rates.  In 
cottages  not  going  with 
fkrms,  the  occupier  and 
owner  share  the  pmnent 
of  the  school  aaa  poor 
rates. 

(4t.) 


Poor-rate,  8A  in  the  iB  in 
1892,  and  acfaool-rate,8l<l. 
These  are  paid  half  by 
the  tenant  and  half  by 
the  farmer. 


Rates  and  taxes  paid  partly 
by  the  proprietor  and 
partly  by  the  tenant 


Farm  servants  do  not  pay 
any. 

(187.) 


Occupiers     pay     neither 
rates  nor  taxes. 
(88.) 


Shepherds  pay  no  taxes. 
(184.) 


PaidoneJialf  by  the  laird, 
one-half  by  the  ISmner. 


and    taxes,   when 

mentioned  at  all,  were 
put  at,  for  a  42.  house, 
12s. 

(77.) 

All  paid  fbr  the  labourer. 
(86.) 
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liABOUBBB. 


ENGAGEMENT,  CONDITIONS  OP. 

0.  Carter,  incUtddng  aU  who  have  charge  of  horeee. 

8t,  Siochmen,  including  cowmen. 

8h.  Shepherde, 

L.  Ordinary  lahowrer. 


Ths 

TUSAL 

Labovbsb. 


District. 

Assistant  Pommis- 

doner  BepcMTting. 

Reference  to 

Beports. 


Employment, 
repahuror 
otoerwise. 


rcujB 

A.l».».29. 


A.  t7,  S2.  SS.  85, 
37,  SO.  4S,  48. 


Constant  employ- 
ment    for     all 
iieerolvmen. 
(19.) 


Por  the  most  part 
regular;    occa- 
sional labourers 
are  but  few. 
<27.S2.) 


A.8»e. 


IQW 


Aberdeen  aaa 


lOUlespieu  B.-VII. 
18,88;  App.  A.SO. 


Period  of 
Bngagement. 


Yearly  or  half-yearly ; 
yearly  are  popuhkr 
among  married  li^ 
bonrers  and  the 
steady  and  well 
behaved  single  men. 


Hoiurs  of  Work. 


Summer. 


Continuous      fbr 
almost   all  the 
regular  staff  of 
a  farm. 
(8.) 


JLjVm  SenflreW] 


But 


Boom 

itnerfurd, 
18,19. 


B.-U. 


Continuous  for  the 
ordinary  staff; 
casual  and  in- 
termittent for 
someof  the  field 
workers  and 
hanrest  hands. 
(18.) 


Married  men  in  cot- 
tages usually  by  the 
year,  and  paid  wther 
by  the  year  or  week 
and  have  to  provide 
and  board  a  female 
worker,  others  half- 
yearly  but  more 
generally  by  tbe 
month  or  fortnight. 
Single  men  engaged 
ana  paid  by  the 
half  year,  but  it  is 
usual  to  give  instal- 
ments by  request. 
(32,88.) 


Yearly  for  almost  all 
the  regular  staff  of 
afum. 

(8.) 


By  the  year  for  mar- 
ried men,  by  the 
half  year  for  single 
men. 

(18.) 


For  (plouf^unen 
varies  fh>m  9  to 
9i  hoars  in  the 
field.  Total 
hours  engaged 
from  Hi  to  18i. 


"Winter. 


Prom  daylight  to 
dark,  or  flrom 
7  to  8  hours. 


(28.) 


In  the  fields  10 
hours.  At  the 
stables  at  6 
o'clock. 


Men  in  cottages  en- 
gaged by  the  year. 
In  some  cases  en- 
gaged for  six  months 
snd  if  to  their  mind 
re-engaged  for  a 
year.  Single  men 
engaged  and  paid 
by  the  half-year. 
Ordinary  labourers 
hired  by  the  day 
or  week.  Women 
workers  in  the  fields 
by  the  half  year  and 
boarded*  or  by  tbe 
day,  and  sometimes 
by  thepieoe. 
(318.) 


(85.) 


In  the  fields  from 
light  to  dark. 
Ai  the  stables 
at  5  o'clock. 


C.IU  to  12i  hours. 


Long     hours     at 

hMTCSt. 

(37.) 

Shepherds  hours 
are  somewhat 
protracted,,  but 
the  division  of 
the  day  is  in 
their  own  hands. 
(48.) 


9i  to  10  hours. 
9.) 


Less  than  in  Bngland 
(«.) 


C.  frcnn  6  to  12, 
and  2  to  6,  as 
long  as  the  day- 
hght  wm  allow 


(38.) 


C.  in  some  places 
where  they  do 
no  work  except 
with  horsee, 
their  work  is 
limited  to  day- 
light. 


C.  7 toe. 

St.  from  6  to  6  or 

later. 
L.7toe. 
C.  in  part  of  Ar- 

gyle  5.80  to  6. 
About  llf  hours. 

(19.) 


Sunday  Woric. 


Time  lost  in  Wet 

Weather  or 
during  Sioknest. 


Daylight  to  dark. 

St.  the  same  as  in 
summer.  Day- 
light to  dark. 

Daylight  to  dark. 

About  9f  hours. 


Horsemen  feed 
and  do  up  their 
horses  as  long 
as  they  are  in 
the  stables,  but 
it  is  usual  for 
one  man  to  ttke 
duty  during  the 
day  thereby  en- 
abling the  others 
to  have  tthe  day 
to  themselves. 
Cattlemen  dur- 
ing the  time 
that  cattle  are 
housed  are  en- 
gaged Sunday 
as  well  as  Satur- 
day. Some  get 
psid  extra,  but 
the  custom  is 
by  no 
general. 
(29.) 


All  horsemen  ap- 
pear in  morning 
for  mid-day 
feeding;  one 
man  attends  in 
rotation.  Cat- 
tlemen have 
little  Sunday 
leisure  in  win- 
ter. Female 
workers  and 
byrewomen  have 
the  Sundays  on 
a  kind  of  rota* 
tion,  but  in  dairy 
districts  in  sum- 
mer are  kept 
pretty  closely  to 
work. 
(«.) 


C.  all  attend  in 
the  stables  in 
the  momins. 
Any  other  work 
can  be  done  by 
one  man  in  four 
or  five  taking 
his  turn.  Cattle- 
men very  httle 
in  summer,  in 
winter  he  can 
only  get  a  Sun- 
day  free  if  a 
ploughman  will 
do  his  work. 
(88.) 

St.  are  the  hardest 
worked  of  any, 
their  hours  are 
from  6  to  9  and 
except  for  three 
months  in  sum- 
mer th«y  never 
have  a  Sunday 
to  themselves. 
App.  A.  80. 


Wages  are  paid  to 
the  regular  men 
whether  well  or 
sick. 
(19.) 


Wages    are    paid 

during  illness. 

(8.) 
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▲ttBicirir 


District. 

AMistant  Oommis- 

noner  Beportmg. 

Seferenoe  to 

B.^)orts. 


Bmployment, 
recolaror 
otherwise. 


inmiMni.B.-VL 
>m  04-18,  i7. 65. 


Prinnrle.  B.-III. 
M-tS. 


Call 

Bmtli«rUuia« 
aaa  Smw, 

Rutherford.  B.-I. 
1«,  17. 81, 96. 44, 


Continuoiu  for 
all  yearly  men, 
but  cottars, 
"worker  s," 
and  bo/s  are 
only  paid  for  the 
time  at  work. 
Bioept,  however, 
for  yoong  boys 
only  taken  on 
for  odd  Jobe 
there  is  not 
often  any  break 
inthecontintiity 
of  their  work. 


Generally  reinilar 


Beffnlar  and  con- 
tmuons. 
(le.) 


Period  of 
Bngagement. 


Almost  all  employed 
by  the  year.  Single 
men  boarded  and 
lodged  ii)i  Ikrmhouse 
by  the  half  year. 
Cottars  by  the  year. 
Bztra  men  nsoally 
hired  by  the  week. 


Teariy  are  general 


iMurg;b, 


4IiMrtoii^ 

fringle,  B.-ir. 
26, 27,  ao,  88.'89, 
64^87,40,87. 


WUIB9  Xlm^Mf 
ana  Olaok- 

Pringle.  B.-I. 
109-112,  127, 
120-161;  App.|). 


GUI 


Uleroie3. 
16,». 


VIII 


All  regular  ser^ 
▼arits  living  on 
the  farm  are 
found.  work 
summer  and 
winter,  wet  or 
diy. 

(27.) 


Farm  servants  in  cot* 
tans  by  the  year ; 
paid  half  -  yearly. 
Single  menjby  the 
half  year.  Women 
by  the  half  year 
also,  when  not 
engaged  by  the  day. 
(1«.) 


The  whole  of  the 
regular  working 
staff  engaged  by  the 
year. 

(26.) 

Oasual  labourers  are 
only  employed  at 
certain  times  of  the 
year  and  for  inde- 
finite periods. 
00.) 


HdursofWork. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


The  total  hours  are  about  10  to  lOi  for 
most  of  the  year,  and  about  8i  to  9  for 
the  rest,  with  I  toli  hpurs  added 
for  ploughmen  and  byremen.  The 
hours  are  genendly  somewhat  less 
upon  hiU  fiurms. 

(28.66.) 

The  hours  are  a  ■  — 

little  longer  at  ! 
hay    time   and 
harvest.  I 

(»•) 


L.  10  hours. 

C.  about  12  hours. 

Sh.       sometimes  | 
veiy  long  hours, 
sometimes    not  I 
more  tluui  6  hrs. 

(27.) 


L.  7  to  8i  hours, 
from  daylight 
till  dark,  and 
half  an  hour 
after  supper. 


In  the  fields 
hours. 


C.  12}  hours. 


«i       - 
a7.) 

I  C.  91  to  10  hours. 
(21,44.) 


Sunday  Work. 


Nearly     all     yearly. 

Some  six  months. 

(110.) 

Generally  paid  by  in- 
stalmenti  every 
month. 

(111.) 

When  the  engaf^ 
ments  are  indeflmte 
a  month's  notioe  to 
quit  is  the  warning 
on  either  side. 
(112.) 


Married  by  the  year, 
sim^  ay  the    six 
months,  and  some- 
times by  the  year. 
Clft.) 


From  6  to  6.  or    From  daylight  to 

about  10  hours       dark,  or  about 

actual  work.  7i  hours  actual 

work. 

(S2.66.) 

0.  have  longer  hours  and  St.  longer 

hours  from  October  till  May, 

(84.87.) 

Sh.  have  not  set  hours. 
(88.) 


L.  9  hours. 


(119.) 


dark, 
hours, 


dayliflfht 
rk,    abou 


to 

ut    7 


0.  and  St.  longer  I  C.  and  St  longer 
ll|tol2i.  I     lOltolU. 

(M7.) 

Sh.  no  set  hours 
from  break  of 
day  till  6  or  7 
p.m. 

(129.) 


O.flrom6tolland 
1  to  6.  The 
travelling  to  and 
from  work  being 
done,  one  han 
in  the  master's 
time  and  one 
half  in  the  men's. 

(».) 


C.  the  work  is 
limited  by  the 
dayUght. 


Byremen  4  to  6 
nonrs.  If  not 
helped  he  is  tied 
for  the  day. 
Ploughmen  have 
to  attend  to  their 
horses.  On  one 
farm  one  comes  ' 
in  (the  morning 
to  feed  and  water 
the  horses  and 
do  other  neces- 
sary work, 
though  an  as  a 
rule  attend  in 
the  evening. 

In  one  or  two 
cases  ploughman 
requiiiod  to  do 
the  woric  of 
byreman;  this 
is  a  grievance. 


All  attend  morn- 
ing and  evening, 
one  attends 
through  the  day. 
About  li  hours 
for  those  off 
duty  "at  mid- 
day." Snnday 
to  a  shepherd 
is  little  different 
firom  Saturday. 
(28.) 


The  men  usually 
appear  at  the 
stables  in  the 
morning,  a 

deputy  from 
themselves, 
middle  day  i^d 
attendance  in 
the  evening 
varies.  Cattle- 
men have  little 
leisure  in  winter. 
(26.) 


All  hinds  attend 
in  the  morning, 
and  one  takes 
charge  for  the 
day.  At  night 
all  or  some  come. 
The  men  can 
arrange  among 
themselves.  Ou« 
tlemen's  winter 
work  is  the  same 
on  Sunday  as 
Saturday,  and 
the  same  may 
be  said  of  shep- 
herds all  the 
year  round. 
(40.) 


The  general  rule 
for  all  horsemen 
to  attend  in  the 
morning,  then 
one  man  attends 
for  the  rest  of 
the  day  by  turns, 
but  some 

masters  insist 
on  all  coming 
in ;  the  cattlcf 
men  have  th^ 
same  work  on 
Sunday  as  Satur- 
day, ao  work 
in  summer  .uup 
less  cattle  are 
housed. 
(180.) 


Time  kistm  Wet 

Weather  or 
during  Sickness. 


liABOPVn. 


Women  only  mid 
when  tjt  work. 
(87.) 


For  all  regular 
hands  no  time 
lost. 

(87.27.) 


Work  is  fbond  for 


"^ 
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Ths 
AemiGvir 

LtABOtrBMM. 


BNaAOEMBNt,  OONDITtONS  OF— cdn^. 


District. 

Aiiiatant  Commis- 1 

■toner  BefMrting.  i 

Reference  to 

Boports. 


Employment, 

TCVUttTOr 

othenriie. 


Period  of 
Engagement. 


(Wovtk) 

Mid    mo— 

(Soutfet) 
Pringle.    B.-iy. 
t6r^  U«»  119- 
116. 
Aralfle.     » 


Pa^t&ral, 


(«ovtll)ft&4 

Biutberfura, 
B.-IV.     17-li, 
28»tt;  App.D. 
(1).  (J). 


wray, 
ana 
GiDetpie.  B.-yi. 


kpp,  A. 


Selkirk*   Vee- 


Begnlar  and  oon- 
mnt  employ- 
ment not  so 
«)MUy  got  as 
formerly,  there 
being  a  large 
deorease  in  col- 
tlTatedarea. 
(110.) 


Regular  and  oon- 
tmuoosfbrfarm 
servants. 
(18.) 


WUkinson, 
B.-V.ia,ll. 


BtirUai 


M     ana 
BMrtoa. 


Rutherftard. 
B.-IIL  16,  19, 
28k  88, 54, 66. 


Continooiis 

nearly  alL 

(10.) 


for 


Regular   for   the 
ordinary     staff. 

.  Ooeasional     la- 
bourers    some- 
what  intermit- 
tent. 
(16,53.) 


A0BtOtI» 


Ezoept  in  the  case  of 
single  men  hired  to 
drive  farm  horseiL 
boarded  and  lodged 
in  fkrmhouse^  or 
supplied  with  bothy 
accommodation  who 
are  Areqnently  en* 
gaged  for  six  months ; 
yearly  engagements 
are  oeneral  for  all 
regular  and  constant 
labourers  They  are 
paid  every  six 
months. 
(«8.) 


Sunday  Work. 


Time  lost  in  If  et 

Weather  or 
during  Sickness. 


Labovsbb. 


C.  9|  hours  in  the 
fields,  total 
honrri  12. 

St.  10  hours. 

L.  10  hours. 


C.7t  hours  in  the 
fields. 


total 
hours  \lk. 
St  lli  h^urs. 
L.  from  daylight 
to  dark. 
(29.) 


Tearly  for  shepherds.  ' 
Ploughmen       who  ! 
occupy    farm    cot- 
tages are  also  yearhr 
servants   on     half- 
>ly      paynuvts. 

.-le     men     are 

frequently  hired  for 
six  months  only. 
There  do  not  api 
to  be  any  moni 


lonthly 


(lis.) 


For  married  men  in 
cottages  a  yearly 
hiring.  In  a  few 
cases  bv  the  half 
year,  usually  paid 
by  tile  week.  A 
condition  being  that 
he  must  supply  a 
female  worker.  On 
one  fkrm  there  are 
monthly  engage- 
ments. For  single 
men  usually  by  the 
halfyewr 
(17.19.) 


mentsand 


Six  montiihr 

landpaymenti 
for     single     num. 


Tearly  engagements 
and  half-yearly  pay- 
ments for  married 
men. 

(9.) 


Shepherds,  married 
ploughmen,  and 
cattlemen  alwm 
engaged  by  the 
year.  Single  men, 
who  mostly  live  in 
the  farmhouse,  hj 
the  half  rear. 
Lambing  assistants 
are  engaged  for 
three  or  four  weeks 
only. 

(10.) 


Married  men  by  the 
Tear:  occasionally 
by  the  half  year. 
Paid  at  so  much  a 
year  or  so  much 
a  week.  Sin^men 
by  the  hafT  snd 
oeeasiooal  labottren 
br  the  day  or  week. 
Female  workers, 
usually  supplied 
from  ploughmen's 
familieiL  engaged  at 
nucha 


Shepherds'  hours  cannot  be  well 
defined.  Entirely  regulated  by  the 
time  of  yAar  and  the  weather. 

L.  lOl  homrs.  I  7  to  8  hours. 

C.  Hi  hours.  I  9i  hours. 

(114.) 


C.  and  St.  about 
11  hours  40 
minutes. 

At  potato  harveit 
the  hours  area 
httle       longer,  ; 
and   of   course  i 
with  com 

harveit.  I 

(«».) 


C.  and  St.  about 
11  hoars  40 
minutes. 


C.  from  5  till  8, 
but  not  working 
all  the  time. 

St,  please  them- 
selves about 
bows  so  long  as 
tbe     work     Ss 


C  Thesameasin 


C.  in  summer,  the 
horses  are  turned 
out,  but  one 
man  is  generally 
expected  to  stsy 
about  in  case  of 
aoddenta.  In 
winter  one  man 
by  arrangement 
looks  after  the 
stable  by  day, 
some  er  sill  help- 
ing night  and 
mominc.  Those 
not  in  charge  of 
stock  have  no 
Sunday  work. 
Cattlemen  and 

perS^e    li^e 
diflSerenoe     be- 
tween   Sunday 
and  Saturday. 
(80.) 

Shepherds  duties 
are  the  same  on 
Sunday,  but, 
except  at  bncf 
seasons,  their 
duties  do  not 
prevent  their 
attendingDtvine 
service.  PkM]gh- 
men  are  engaged 
half  an  hour  in 
the  morning 
^^»d  the  same 
time  .again  at 
night 
(115.) 


C.  always  engaged 
in  the  morning; 
some  at  midday 
and  evening. 

St  have  few  Bun- 
days  in  winter, 
but  in  summer 
have  much 
more  freedom. 
Women  have 
their  rotation, 
but  their  out- 
ings were  not 
so  frequent 
(26.) 


C  aU 
the 


(17t  APP.A.) 


tbe  mominc. 
Any  other  work 
can  be  done  by 
one  Bum  in  fbur 
or  five  takitig 
histurn. 
St  very  little  in 
summer.  In 
winter  he  can 
only  get  a  Sun- 
day W  if  a 
ptouffhman  win 
dohiswQik. 
(17.) 


6  to  6,  with  2  hours  for  dinner,  or  fMm 
7  to  6k  and  li  hour  for  dinner. 

•      (U.) 


0.     Hi    and    12 

-hours. 
St.        somewhat 

kMiaer. 
L.10lionr8. 

(23.28,56.) 


COiandlOi  hours. 
St.        somewhat 

longer. 
10  hours. 


Mid 

iDtiArj 


oh  a  day,  and 

aoooroingly. 

lirymaids        aad 

bjrre  women  engaged 

by  the   half   year, 

with  board  on  tbe 

premises. 

(19.64.) 


AboutfiloSweeks 
in  the  year   by 
women. 
(28.) 


Remuneration 
oontinued 


(18.) 
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Ths 
Aeucvir 

ENGAGEMENT,  CONDITIONS  OF-HJon«. 

9UM 
AOBICUXr 

TUft^I* 

Period  of 
Engagement 

Hours  of  Work. 

TTTVtL 

liABOUUB. 

Dittrict. 

AMistant  Commis- 

■ioner  Beporting. 

Reference  to 

Reports. 

Employment, 
Regiuaror 
otherwise. 

Sundi^  Work. 

Time  lost  in  Weft 
Weather. 

LUOUKSB. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

ViftOWB, 

ftlrkend- 

Regular     for     a 

Married     ploughmen 

C.  10  hours  work- 

C. 10  hours  work- 

The    usual     ar- 

Female    workers. 

coniiderable 

by    the    year,  and 

ing  in  the  fields. 

ing  in  the  fields. 

rangement  of  a 

provided         by 

brlffht,  and 

proportion*     of 

paid  by  the  year,  or 
avearlyengagement 
at  to  much  a  week. 

Stable        work        Stable        work 

rotation  of  men. 

■Mrried       fisrm 

Bvmflrles. 

the          people 

before  and  after. 

before  and  after. 

All  work  in  the 

servants       lose 

Rutherfurd. 

engaged. 

In  some  parts 
they  only  begin 

morning— feed- 

time     in      wet 

B.-V.a).22.28. 

(20.) 

All  others  bv  the 
half  year.  Ordinary 

ing  in  the  mid- 

weather. 

25.26. 

ats. 

dle     day.    and 

(20,22.) 

labourers    by    the 
day  or  week. 

(25.) 

night     usually 

(22.) 

done    by    one 
man  by  arrange- 

Byre    women     and 

ment. 

and         daiiymaids 

(M.) 

lodged  and  boarded 

on    the     premises, 
engaged     hy     the 
hau  yesr,  and  paid 
by  the  half  year. 
(28.)"^ 

Umployinent  of  Women  a/nd  Children. 


District. 
Assistant  Oommissioner 


Reference 


Reporting. 
encetoRe] 


iports. 


Employment  of  Women. 


Hours  of  Work. 


Boys  and  Children. 
Age  at  whioi  they  commence  Work. 


A.  24. 


kvtk; 

A.  20. 


A.  4. 


Aberdeen  and  Xin- 
cmrdlne.  _,^ 

Gillespie^        B.-VII. ; 
App.A.»  7.8,45. 


Lye.  monfreWf  Bote, 
and  Sootlft  Arrjlo* 

Rutherfurd.B.-n.,19. 


Berwlek   and    Boz- 

Wifkinwn.  B.-VI..  14. 


Breadalbaae     • 

Pringle,B.-III.,26. 


CaltlmaM,  Orkvey. 
Botherlaiid,  and 
Boss. 

Rutherfurd,  B.  I.,  24. 


Bdlnburffli  and  Bad- 

FiC3?'a.  59,  B.-IL. 
20^S2,87. 


V1«B, 


and 


Pringle,A.Se,  B.-I.18, 
114, 127  i  App.A.7. 


'Workers"  are  the  women,  whoee  chief 
work  is  out  in  the  fields.  Byre- 
women  work  in  the  byre  in  atten- 
dance on  the  cows;  and  there  are 
dairy  women. 


Women  workers  are  engaged  by  the 
year,  either  directly  by  the  farmer, 
and  take  a  house  from  him  as  part 
of  their  wages,  or  indirectly,  a 
relative,  generally  their  father, 
engaging  with  the  fkrmer  to  supply 
them  as  workers.  The  under- 
staTiding  is  that  they  are  not  paid 
for  days  on  which  work  is  missed. 


Women  are  not  now  to  be  got 
field  work. 

(App.A.7.) 


Women  work  in  fields,  attend  to  cattle, 
and  dairy  work. 


A  vast  amount  of  field  work  is  done 
by  women,  and  at  their  particular 
work  many  regard  them  as  equal  to 
men.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
principal  reason  for  leaving  field 
work  18  fh>m  their  wages  being  too 
small  in  proportion  to  their  work. 

Women  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained. 
R^i^lar  out-door  workers  are 
scarcely  heard  of.  Engaged  either 
by  the  year  or  by  the  half-year. 

Women  attend  to  cattle  and  daiiy, 
and  work  in  the  fields. 


Middle  aged  women  and  women  with 
daughters  engaged  for  six  months 
or  a  year.  Such  women  engage  for 
a  tree  house  and  are  called  ''women 
cottars." 

(26.) 
Only  paid  for  the  number  of  days 
actually  employed. 
(87.) 


(Generally  engaged  from  day  to  day. 

A  few  six  months  enj^agements  on 

fiarms  where  a  dairy  is  kept.    Paid 

by  the  week,  fortnight,  or  month. 

(Ill) 


From  di^light  to  dark  in  winter.  In 
summer  9  or  10  hours  according  to 
the  district. 


Employed    by   a   potato  merchant. 
Women  7  to  8  hours  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  in  spring  9  to  10  hours. 
(App.  A.  46.) 


In  fields  from  7  to  6  in  summer,  Anom 
daylight  to  dark  in  winter.  In 
dairies  from  6  to  7  or  later  summer 
and  winter.  Some  stated  that 
women  were  in  some  farms  virtually 
**  on  the  tramp  "  all  day  long. 


Women  and  boys  are  usually  employed 
for  10  hours.  Women  having  to 
attend  to  cattle  may  be  somewhat 
longer.  Those  engaged  for  out-door 
work  who  board  in  the  master's 
house  are  said  to  have  a  particularly 
hani  life. 


From  6  to  6.  in  summer,  and  from 
daylight  to  dark  in  winter. 
(32.) 
Ten  hours  in  the  field  in  summer. 
(A.  89.) 


Women  and  boys  9  hours  in  summer 
7  in  winter. 

(127;  App.A.7.:  A. 89.) 


Clhildren  are  rarelj  seen.    In  some 
places  they  assist  at  the  potato 


Crofters  children  supply   a  good 
ckss  of  servants. 

(App.  A.  8.) 


Not  employed  unless  old  enough  to 
work  with  women  in  the  fields. 
In  some  places  not  till  14,  and 
then  for  half-time  only. 


Lads  substituted  for  men  for  pkragli- 
ing. 

(18.) 
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AemiciTL- 

TJJRAh 

Laboubbb. 


EKOAGEMENT,  CONDITIONS   OV^cont. 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children — cont. 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Employment  of  Women. 


Vorfur      aad     Bast 

GiUespie.  B.-Vin.a; 
App.A.10,  £0. 


IiiTeniess     (WorUi) 
andSoss  (Sootli). 
PringleA.88,B.-IV.25, 

28. 


ZAaark  (Worth)  and 
Mnnmrow. 

Ruthvftird.  B.-IY.14* 

2«. 


Worajt   Banff;    and 
Walnii 

Gillespie,     B.-VI.    4; 
App.  A. 


Selkirk,  VeeMaa,  and 
Bvunfrles. 

Wilkinson.  B.-V. ». 


Btirllnff  and 
barton. 

RutherfUrd.  B-III.  19, 
20,24-27.66-68. 


\iriftown«  Xirkend- 
briffhtf  and  Jinm* 
flrlos. 

Rutberftird.B.-V.86. 


Women  and  lads  work  at  piece  work 
and  harvest.  Also  women  work  in 
dairies. 

(M.) 

Women  workers  are  very  scarce. 
(App.  A. 10.) 

Bam  work  done  by  women  if  they 
can  be  got. 

(App.  A.  20.) 

Women  workers  are  rery  scarce 
(25.) 

Women  are  not  formally  engaged  save 
those  who  as  cottars  are  supplied 
with  a  flree  house.  The  absence  of 
the  potato  crop  means  manj  lost 
days  in  winter.  They  lose  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  in  the  year. 
(W.) 

Field  work,  byre,  and  dairy  work. 
(24.) 


Women  are  hardlytknown  as  labourers 
now  unless  at  harvest.     . 
(4.) 

Women  are  difficult  to  get. 
(App.  A.) 

Not  much  demand  for  women  workers ; 
they  sre  decidedly  scarce. 

Female  field  workers  Kupplied  by 
ploughmen  or  eattlemen  living  in 
cottages.  Dairymaids  and  byre 
women. 

(1».) 


Hours  of  Work. 


Aomicinr 
TirmAL 

LlBOUBBR. 


Bovs  and  Children. 
3  at  which  they  commence  Work. 


10  hours  in  the  fields  in  summer. 
(A.  89.) 


Women  and  lads  in  high  summer  will 
start  between  2  ana  3  in  the  morn* 
ing  for  the  strawberry  fields  so  as  to 
be  there  before  the  appointed  time 
and  earn  extra  pay.  A  domestic 
servant  formerly  so  engsged  said 
she  had  worked  7i  hours  extra  and 
so  earned  altogether  Sf.  a  day.  For 
women  the  usual  hours  for  field 
work  are  10,  for  l^re  and  dairy  work 
trom  12  to  IS. 

(14.) 

Women  the  same  hours  as  men 
(App.  A.) 


Women  in  byres  and  dairies  work 
from  )  or  much  earlier  according  as 
the  dairy  is  near  a  town  or  not; 
finishing  if  starting  at  5  at  7  or  8. 
Byre  women's  hours  are  somewliat 
less.  Field  workers  hours  are  10  iu 
the  summer  months  and  from  day* 
light  to  dark  in  winter. 
(24-27.66,57.) 

Round  Glasrow  fh>m  3.40  to  6  summer 
and  winter. 

(58.) 

Byre  and  dairy  women  commence 
work  at  hours  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  fsrm  and  nature  of 
business  carried  on.  For  the  sweet 
milk  trade  at  4.30  or  5  to  7  or  8. 
(26.) 


Children  are  never  employed. 

Children  are  not  to  be  got  at  aU. 
Thenr  begin  work  at  14  and  at  18 
get  full  work  and  full  wages. 
(App.  A.) 


Rarely  heard  of  in  the  way  of  la- 

boiu-,  but  when  old  enough  to 

work  with  women  in   the  flel^ 

they  are  engaged  on  similar  terms. 

l««.) 


LAND  HELD  BY  AGBIOULTURAL  LABOURERS. 


District. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Bei-orting. 
Reference  to  Reports. 


Gardens. 


Allotments. 


Potato  Grounds. 


PBXWa&B 

A.  60-62. 


A.  76, 78. 


^iriXiXIffSO] 

A.  8.0. 


Abordeon  and  MJn* 
^oardlne. 

Gillespie.  B.-VII ;  App. 
A«62. 


Every  cottage  has  its  small  garden. 
There  is  as  much  opposition  to  any- 
thing over  one  rood  at  the  very  out- 
side in  one  parish  as  in  another. 
Some  an;  so  small  and  badly 
situated  as  to  be  practically  value- 
less. Some  are  made  the  most  of 
while  others  are  very  n^lected. 
(60.) 

Scarcely  an  instance  where  the 
garden  was  at  any  distance;  it  is 
true  they  were  usually  small,  but 
the  labourers  generally  hod  as  much 
as  they  cared  to  cultivate.  The 
sises  were  said  to  vary  fh>m  a  tenth 
of  an  acre  downwards.  Many  were 
90  yds.  X  6  or  8,  some  32  x  12,  occa- 
sionaUy  really  of  very  fair  ])rupor- 
tion. 

(76.) 

Are  generally  smaller  in  Scotland 
tlum  in  England,  but  as  potatoes 
are  given,  and  in  many  cases  a  cow 
is  kept  for  a  man,  large  gardens  are 
not  needed. 

(8.) 

Gne^eigfith  of  an  acre,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more.    Not  well  cultivated. 


So  much  do  the  farm  servants  feel  the 
need  of  rest  after  work  that  in 
many  cases  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  cottages   are   only 


utilised. 


partly 


(61.) 


No  instance  of  the  Allotments  Act 
(Scotland).  1892,  having  been  put 
into  force.  The  almost  uniform 
reply  from  labourers  to  inquiries 
was  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
do  the  necessary  lahour,  having 
worked  sufficiently  upon  the  land 
during  the  day. 

(78.) 


As  potatoes  are  given,  and  in  many 
cases  a  cow  is  kept  for  a  man,  he  is 
engaged  for  the  vear  and  has  an 
upstanding  wage.  Be  has  no  need  of 
an  allotment. 

(8.) 


The  eustom  of  giving  so  muoh 
potato  land  or  so  many  bolls  or 
cwts.  of  potatoes  as  part  of  the 
men's  wages  is  general  all  over  the 
arable  portion  of  Scotland. 
(62.) 


Bither  so   much  potato  ground  is 
given  or  so  many  bushels  or  other 
measures  of  potatoes. 
(».) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


AOBICVI^ 

Tumix 
Labouub. 


LAND  HELD  BY  AaRIOULTURAL  LABOURERS— cone. 


District. 
As^stant  Commitrioner 


Reference  to  Beports. 


Allotments. 


Ayr,  Senfrew,  Botat 
and  Soutlft'*  Arjryle. 

Rutherfard,B.-n.46-47. 


Berwick    and   Bez- 


bnrrli, 

Wilkinson, 
50,51. 


B.-VI.    81, 


Breadalbane 

Pringle  B.-IIl.  tf, 
81  (C). 


46. 


CaitlinesSt  Orkney, 
flntkerland,      and 


Rutherfurd,  B.-I.  64. 


Bdinbnrffk  and  Bad- 
dlngton. 

Pnngle.  B.-n.  66<7, 106, 
107. 


AamiciTL- 

TUXIX 

Labousbb. 


Potato  Grounds. 


rife,  Xinreaa,''and  i 
Clackmannan. 

Pringle,  B.-I.  178,  183, 
185-188 ;  App.  D.         | 


Vorfkr     and     Bast 
Perth. 

Gillespie,  B.-YIIL 

InTernase     (Wortk) 
andBoM(Bontli). 

Pringle.  B.-IV. 

Arable,  40,  41.  44, 
46. 


Generally  one.  but  size  varied  consi- 
derably, say  from  twelfth  of  an  acre  ^ 
downwards,  usuallT  cultivated,  but  i 
sometimes  not  to  the  full  extent. 
(45.) 


As  a  rule  small,  and  large  ones  are  not 
requiivtd  as  the  potatoes  arc  grown 
in  the  fields. 

(SO.) 


Each  cottage  has  its  garden.  Often 
in  the  case  of  shepherds  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  small  field  or 
croft.  He  mav  treat  the  whole 
croft  as  a  garden  if  he  cares  to  do 
so.  The  general  custom  is  to  spade 
till  about  20  perches,  or  half  a  rood, 
the  employer  working  the  potato 
land  outside  the  garden.  Cultiv-a- 
tion  is  somewhat  careless  and 
slovenly.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
onions  mostly  grown. 
(45.) 

Most  cottages  have  gardens.  Gene- 
rally spolcen  of  as  small,  but  often 
left  uncultivated.  Crops  nearly  the 
whole  in  p:>tatoe9.  a  few  cabbages, 
and  other  vegetables. 

Every  labourer's  cottage    has    one. 
The  size  varies,  but   200  sq.  yds. 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  < 
Anything  above  this  is  (except  near 
a  town)  more  than  a  man  cares  to  ' 
work  or  has  any  use  for.    As  a  rule 
fairly  cultivated.     Early  potatoes  I 
and  vegetables  are  grown.    Some  of  { 
the  newer  cottages  are  nicely  orna- 
mented with  flower;!  in  front  and  | 
creepers  up  the  walls. 

(106.)  I 

All  have  gardens.  The  size  varies 
from  200  to  500  sq.  yrds.  Those 
extending  to  a  rood  are  not  nume- 
rous now.  In  man^  cases  half  a 
small  garden  was  entirely  neglected. 
Crops  ordinary  v^etables  and  early  i 
potatoes.  ' 

(178.) 

No  desire  for  larger  gardens     - 
(188.1 


Pattoral,  119 


Lanark  (Wertli)  and 
^tnlttliircw . 

Rutherfurd,  B-^IV.  46, 
47. 


Meray, 
Walm. 

Gillespie,  B.-VI.  27. 


Belklrk,Pceblee,  and 
Bnml^lee. 

Wilkinson.  B.-V.  16,  , 
20.  I 

fltirlinff   and   Bnm- 
barlon. 

Rutherfurd,   B.-III. 
79.80. 


90  per  cent,  of  the  cottages  have 
small  gardens.  These  van-  in  size 
from  100  to  260  sq.  yds.  In  many 
cases  the  spot  selected  was  un- 
suitable, uid  the  soil  of  very  poor 
quality.  Some  well  tilled  and 
weeded,  others  neglected.  Potatoes 
and  cabbages  are  the  principal 
crops.  Some  are  beautifully  kept 
ana  cropped  with  a  variety  of  vege- 
Ubles. 

(40.) 

Larger  gardens  many  need  and  should 
have. 

(45.) 


Not  sought  after 


(46.) 


Hinds  care  nothing  for  these  having 
potatoes  grown  and  cows  kept  have 
all  the  advantages  of  allotments 
without  the  trouble.  The  only 
applicants  are  masons  or  other 
artificers,  or  town  people. 
(61.) 

Among  regular    and    constant    la- 
bourers there  is  no  demand  for  them. 


but  a  supply  would  be  welcomed 

!    labouring    classes    about 

towns.    If  to  be  of  anj-  service  they 

life 


by 


roust  not  be  more  than  half  a  mife 
fh>m  the  cottages. 

(46.) 


A  general  agreement  that  they  were 
not  required,  and  that  the  men 
would  be  too  tired  to  cultivate 
them.  • 


No  demand  for  them 
(107.) 


No  desire  for  them 

(185-188.) 


Not  counting  crofts,  there  are  neither 
small  holdings  nor  allotments  found 
in  this  district. 

(44.)  I 


It  may  be  taken  as  a  universal  rule 
that  in  this  district  gardens  were 
granted  with  tha  cottages.  Size 
varied  from  a  mere  patch  to  a 
quarter  of  a  rood,  one-eighth  of  a 
rood  being  the  more  usual  size. 
Crops  usually  cultivated,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  oocasionalbr 
either  a  portion  or  the  whole 
seemed  neglected. 

(46.)  i 

Almost  every  house  old  or  new  has  1  No  allotments, 
one  wbich  is  generally  devoted  to  !  ^ 

potatoes.    Here  a  smart  wife  will  j 
contrive  to  have  some  bright  flowers.! 

In  all  instances  mentioned  there  are 
gardens. 

(16.) 


No  instance  of  any  having  been  sup- 
plied in  the  district. 

(47.) 


Do  not  exist  and  are  not  wanted. 

Shepherds  do  not  like  husbandry. 

(20.) 


In  nearly  every  case  the  cotmon  had 
gardens  with  their  cottages  either  I 
immediately  in  fh)nt  or  at  a  little  i 
distance.    Potatoes  and  other  vege*  ' 
tables  the  usual  produce.    Flower  ; 
gardens    were  very  rare    indeed. 
Size  i  to  ^  of  an  acre,  sometimes 
less.     No  complaints  as  to  their 
dimensions. 

(79.) 


None  desired,  the  reasons  given  being 
that  there  was  not  time  enough 
after  thoir  masters  work,  that 
shorter  hours  would  give  them 
leisure  for  cultivation  and  so  on. 
(80.) 


Except  to  a  small  extent  where  pig 
manure  is  to  be  disposed  of,  are 
not  often  granted,  partly  became 
potatoes  are  supplied  in  part  pig- 
ment of  wages.  In  South  Ar^fe, 
however,  land  enough  for  seed  to 
produce  about  a  ton  was  granted, 
and  manure. 

(47.) 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  given  varies 
fh>m  1,400  to  1300  yards,  the  latter 
being  the  commonest  quantity  in 
Berwickshire. 

(3L) 


A  few  have  potatoes,  but  the  usual 
custom  is  for  each  man  to  have  ad 
much  land  tilled  as  he  can  find 
manure  and  seed  for. 
(81 C.) 


Potatoes  are  given  either  in  the  form 
of  so  many  yards  of  a  drill  in  the 
field  tilled,  manured,  laboured, 
ploughed  out,  and  carted  homo  at 
the  master's  expense,  or  a  given 
quantity  roughly  dressed  and  free 
from  disease. 

(66  C.) 


The  prevailing  custom  is  to  give 
part  payment  in  the  form  of  pota- 
toes either  in  the  bulb  or  in  the 
drill. 

(178.) 


The  general  custom  is  for  each 
Ubourer  toliave  a  **  harvest  drill " 
of  potatoes.  The  length  of  the 
drill  varies  fh>m  200  to  600  yards. 
In  the  latter  case  two  drills  may 
be  req^dired  to  fulfil  the  stipulatea 
quantity.  The  master  ooes  all 
horse  work,  and  supplies  the  land 
free  of  charge,  and  In  most  cases 
the  manure  is  obtained  fh>m  the 
farmer's  dungheap  or  cattleyard. 
(41.)  ■     ' 


"Inby"  herds  get  a  bit  of  potato 
land  ploughed  and  manured  by 
the  master. 

(119.) 


Potatoes  are  allowed. 
(16.) 
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Aemiorxr - — — 

TURAL  District. 

ItABOUUB.        AflsiBtant  CJommissioner 
Reporting. 
Beferenoe  to  Reports. 


LAND  HELD  BY  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS— con*. 


Oardens. 


\iriartowB,  Xirkend- 
1irifflit«  and   Bma- 

Rutherfurd,  B.-V.  53- 


Universal  custom  for  cottages  to  be 
provided  with  a  garden,  always 
either  immediately  in  tcont  or  near 
at  hand.  Sices  given  by  witnesses 
iV  of  an  acre,  i  a  rood,  dui.,  but  it 
was  not  often  that  they  were  so 
large.  Those  measured  were  fre- 
qoently  20  yards  x  8  or  9.  A  plot 
of  82  yards  x  12  was  a  large  garden. 
Crops,  chiefly  potatoes  ana  other 
vegetables.  Flower  gardens  veiy 
rare. 

(M.) 


Allotments. 


None.  At  one  place  it  was  stated 
that  c«'tain  persons  had  made  an 
application  in  the  proper  quarter, 
but  for  satisfkotory  reasons  the 
application  was  not  granted. 
(54.) 


Thb 

TUBAL 

Lajmubbe. 


Potato  Grounds. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Statement. 


A.  2t,  60-62. 72. 


A.  16. 84. 


A.-I.9. 


Aberdeen  and  Klnoardlne     - 

Gillespie,  B.-VII.  8 :  App.  A.  21. 

JLjTf    Senfrew,    Bote,     and 
Beotli  ArffTM- 

BatheTftard,B.--n.6S. 


Berwick  and  Bexbarffh 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  62. 


Ireadalbane 

Pringie.  8.-111.48(2). 


land,  and  Bom.  ' 

Rutherfurd,  B.-I.  67. 


flntlier* 


Bdlnlmrrli  and  Baddlnrton 

Pringie,  5.-11.114,116. 118. 


rife,   Xinroee,    and    Claok- 


Pringle,  B.-I.,196.  205, 209,210, 215 ; 
App.  B.  D. 


Torta^  and  Bast  Pertb 

Gillespie.  B.,  VIII..  5 ;  App.  A.  10. 

InTemeee  (WerOi)  and  Boss  | 
(aontb). 

Prlngle.  B.-IV.,  49-«6, 186. 
Arable, 


PaHoral 


The  love  of  changing  from  farm  to  fleurm  which  largely  prevails  has  heen  the  cause  of  a  flnreat  deal  of 
ill-feeling  between  master  and  man  (A.  22.)  The  relations  are  almost  unique  (60).  Wherever  bad 
bothies,  bad  cottages,  and  proximity  to  mining  villages  and  manufiM^turing  towns  occurred  the  relations 
were  anythingbui  cordial.  They  are  most  strainedf where  Und  is  inferior  and  the fturmers are  ** small 
men"  (61).  The  bothy  system  is  a  disgrace  to  Scotland  (62).  A  court  of  arbitration  or  ''board of 
conciliation  and  equity^'  ic  is  thought  would  act  beneficially  (72). 

Was  generally  represented  on  both  sides  as  satisf^tory.  In  some  oases  the  farmers  thought  that  since 
the  agents  of  certain  societies  had  been  about,  the  feeling  had  not  been  quite  so  friendlv.  and  at  times 
the  labourers  would  say  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Union  the  masters  had 
manifested  rather  less  good  will,  but  that  this  had  passed  off  and  all  was  much  as  before  (84). 

Are  perhaps  more  uniformly  cordial  than  in  England,  which  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  catch  or  casual  labour  employed,  and  to  the  family  system  alluded  to  in  par.  4. 


The  relations  are  good.    In  some  oases  there  is  ill-feeling  ( App.  A.  21). 
Uniformly  stated  by  both  sides  as  **  fair  *'  and  often  as  **  very  fhir  '*  or  "  good  * 


There  is  an  admirably  good  understanding  between  the  vast  majority  of  the  tutnen  and  their  men« 
Strenuous  efforts  to  disturb  the  harmony  have  so  far  failed  to  achieve  any  lasting  sncoeas. 

Host  friendly,  particularly  between  shepherds  and  their  masters ;  manv  men  have  been  all  their  lives  on 
the  same  farm.    There  seems  to  be  a  filing  of  mutual  respect  and  oonndenoe. 

The  general  statement  was  that  there  was  a  "good  *'  or  "very  fair"  understanding*  though  in  a  few 
oases  the  masters  thought  that  since  "agitation"  from  the  outside  had  set  in  the  relations  were  not 
so  satisfactory. 

The  rehitions  are  good.  With  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  women  workers,  they  have  nothing  tb  say  against 
their  masters,  but  dislike  fterm  work  and  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid.  When  working  side  by  side  ^Hth 
the  orra  men  and  hinds  she  is  doing  as  much  as  a  man  and  yet  only  getting  half  a  man's  wage.  Thb 
abolition  of  the  bondage  system  has  done  much  to  improve  the  relations  between  emptoyer  and 
employed. 

Are  not  so  friendly  as  once  existed,  but  not  everywhere  that  bad  feeling  exists.  The  behaviour  of 
servants  in  the  matter  of  engagements  is  most  improper  and  unfair.  Where  the  stabling  up  of  horses 
was  done  at  8  pan.,  objection  was  freely  expressed  against  it.  Ploughmen  also  object  if  they  have  to 
assist  cattlemen  in  the  momimc.  Complaints  made  on  all  sides  against  the  recent  alterations  of  the 
Martinmas  term  from  November  11th  to  November  2Sth.  it  being  a  worse  time  of  year  to  ohange  houses. 


Where  there  are  good  masters  and  men.  their  relations  are  good, 
considerate  of  their  servants. 


Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  masters  aro 


The  labourers  said  they  were  on  excellent  terms  with  their  employers.  Prom  all  quarters  the  length  of 
hours  was  complained  of  and  holidays  wanted.  It  was  stated  by  employers  that  they  would  rladlv  give 
holidays  if  they  could  afford  it,  but  they  cannot  under  present  circumstances.  Complaints  of  quality  of 
food  in  the  farm  kitchrn  not  substantiated.  Complaints  agunst  carrying  plough-irons  to  ihe  forge  in 
labourers  time.    And  of  the  cost  of  children's  school  books. 

By  both  parties  are  stated  to  be  roost  friendly.  Mutual  confldenoe  and  sympathjr  prevail.  No  complaints 
on  either  side.  The  shepherd  is  (X)ntended  with  his  wages  and  the  master  witn  the  return  he  gets  in 
the  shape  of  work  and  attention  to  his  stock.  Even  the  ploughmen  stay  better  and  give  less  trouble 
than  in  the  arable  country. 


Lanark  (Wortli)  and  Unlitli- 

ffOW. 

Rutherfurd,  B.-IV.  65. 


I  The  general  reUtions  seemed  satisfactory. 


Banff,  and  Walm 


Moray.  Banff,  a 

Gillespie.  B.  VI.  38. 


On  the  whole  may  be  described  as  kindly.    No  serious  complaints  on  either  side. 


Are  most  cordiaL  The  shepherds  are  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  trustworthy,  and  generally  superior  set  of  men, 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  their  employers.  There  is  very  little  ohauKing  among  ftoners 
and  their  servants,  and  thb  is  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of  pleasant  relations.    . 


A  little  upset  by  the  advent  of  the 


flelklrk,  Peebles,  and  Bum- 
Dries. 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  24. 

fltirllnc  and  Bnmbarton 

Butheifurd,  B.-III.  83. 

HTlfftown,  Blrkondbrlff ht,  and  ^  Understanding  usually  satisfactory.  In  one  part  of  Wigtownshire  the  men  say, "  In  general  we  are  in  unity 

BnmMee.  I     with  one  another."    The  masters  say  "  good,"  "friendly,"  "  verv  good."   At  one  place  in  Kirkcudbright. 

Butherfurd,  B.-V.  68.  i     "  fairly  good."  but  the  young  men  were  apt  to  cause  trouble  by  cfaangbig  two  or  three  times  during  a 

i     hiring. 


Pairly  satisfactory  "  and  "  very  fair."  the  expression  usually  adopted. 
Ploughman's  Federal  Union,  but  now  furly  good. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  LA£OUB  : 


Tm 

AOBIOVL- 
TVBJX 

Labousxb. 


SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR. 

1.  Sufficient  or  otherwise. 

2.  Inerecue  or  Decrease  dwrhig  recent  Tears, 

3.  Immigration  of  Workers  at  particular  Seasons. 

4.  Migration  of  Bwal  Population. 

5.  OomparaUve  Efficiency  of  Labourers . 


AOBICTTi;- 
TVBAI. 

Lamoxtmma, 


District.  I 

AssiiUmt  GomiDissioner 
Reporting. 
BeferenoetoBeportB.  | 


Supply.  satBcient 
or  otherwise. 


InoreAse  or 
Decrease  in. 


Immigration  of 

Workers  at 

particular  Seasons. 


Migration  of  Rural 
Population. 


ComparatiTe 

£ffioiency  of 

Labourers. 


A.  14. 16. 17, 18, 66. 


Women    are    scarce.  I  The    suppl/    of     la- 
**  Orra "  men  or  la-  i     bourers     is     much 


bourers  not  in 
charge  of  horses  are  i 
scarce.  Scarcity  of 
ploughmen  is  com- 
plained of  in  the 
H  inlands  generally, 
and  tiiere  is  a  poor 
supply  of  shepherds 
inSkye. 

(14.) 

There  is  a  scarcity  of 
good  men. 
(16.) 


A,16.1».a0,tt.a4.86. 


Aberdeen         and 
Xlnonrdlne. 

Gillespie,  B.-V1I.  ^11. 
23;  App.A.SO. 


lower  than  it  was 
20  years  ago. 
(li.) 


Milkers  are   difficult 
to  get. 

(16.) 

The  supply  of  hands 

was  insufficient. 

(19.) 

A  deficiency  of  female 
labour ;      qualified 
dairy  women  very 
rare  indeed. 
(22.) 


Labourers    had 
creased. 

(19.) 


de- 


In  the  Lothians  Irish 
immigrants  come 
about  the  beginning 
of  summer  and  re- 
main till  the  potato 
crop  is  harvested  in 
October.  A  few 
Skye  girls  visit  the 
Lothians  in  spring 
and  summer.  Dur* 
ing  harvest  and 
potato  lifting  many 
labourers,  male  and 
female,  go  froiA 
towns  and  seaport 
vilUiges  to  farm 
labour. 

(17.) 


Generally  diminished. 
Uigh  landers,  fisher 
folk,  and  Irish  come 
to  help  at  harvest 
and  other  busy  sea- 
sons. 

(24.) 


There  is  a  constant 
flow  from  the  rural 
districts. 

(16.)     . 

Very  little  emigration 
to  the  colonies. 
(65.) 


Ayr.        Senflrew, 
ante.  and 

Sontn  Arcyle. 

Kothwrfurd,  B.-II.  6 
16-17. 


Berwlek  and  Sez- 
bnrffh. 

Wilkinson,  B.-VL12, 
16-17. 


ireadalbane  - 

Pringle.  B.-IIL  22-26, 
63. 


Caltlineeef  Ork- 
ney. Bntlier- 
landt  and  moss. 

Rutherfurd,  B.-I.  19- 
16. 


Scarce,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  want  of 
cottages  and  partly 
the  desire  of  enter- 
ing such  services  as 
police  and  railwayM. 
(9.) 


Insu£Qcient.and  where 
it  was  stated  to  be 
otherwise  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  there 
was  a  paucity  as 
compared  with 

former  years.     The 
deficiency  was  most 
marked  in  the  case 
of  females. 
(16.) 


Women  workers  were 
scarcer  than  ever 
this  year,  therefoie 
hinds  who  could 
supply  them  were 
in  very  great  de- 
mand. In  the  case 
of  men  the  supply 
was  about  equal  to 
the  demand. 
(12.) 

Of  labourers  and 
ploughmen  is  very 
limited.  Female 
labourers  can  hardly 
be  obtained.  Of 
shepherds  there  is 
no  scarcity. 
(28.) 


Only  in  some  places 
was  there  an  ade- 
quHte  supply  of  U- 
bourers.  With 

single  men  snd 
women  the  defi- 
ciency was  more 
marked ;  it  was  in- 
creasmg,  and  with 
the  women  it 
amounted  to  serious 

V) 


Continuous  to  towns 
or  districts  where 
manufactories 
abound  or  to  foreign 
countries. 
(20.) 


Increased  scarcity  of 
workers.  Thesupply 
of  men  is  also  less 
than  a  few  years 
a«o. 

(15.) 


A  great  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labourers, 
both  male  and  fe- 
male. Casiuil  la- 
bourers are  little 
looked  for  now. 
Shepherds  are  as 
mucn  required  as 
ever. 

(22.) 

A  decrease  in  supply. 
(23.) 

A    considerable     de- 
cn^ise  of  labourers 
from  former  years. 
(13.) 


The  migratory  charac- 
ter of  the  young  men 
is  as  conspicuous  in 
this  district  as  in 
Moray ;  they  chsnge 
at  almost  every  term. 
(23.) 

At  harvest  time  some 
go  out  of  Aberdeen 
aud  other  towns  to 
the  country. 
(App.  A.  30.) 
I 
Of  any  kind  was  less  '  Considerable  from  the 
thwi  formerly.    In  ,      country  to  occupa- 
Argyle     practically        tions  in  towns  and 
extinct;  the  immi-  !     abroad, 
grants     being     in  (6.) 

nearly  all  cases 
Irish.  In  Ayrshire 
a  considerable  pro- 
portion are  to  be 
found  annually ; 
they  arrive  early  in 
the  year  for  potato 
planting,  and  re* 
main  for  com  har- 
vest. 

(16.) 

Several  Irish  still  come  '  Many    go    into    the 
regularly,  but    not        police     force,    and 


Not  so  willing  or 
obliging  as  formerly, 
but  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend 
uiy  falling  oil  in  the 
quality  of  the  work 
turned  out  in  purely 
agricultural  dis^cts. 
Wherever  competing 
industries  and  bad 
bothies  are  found, 
the  heart  of  the  un- 
married man  is  not 
in  his  labour,  and  he 
takes  Itttle  or  no 
interest  in  his  em- 
ployer's afliairs.  Wo- 
men workers  have 
deteriorated,  and  in 
the  Beauly  district 
were  not  at  all  up  to 
the  standard  of  the 
Lothians. 
(18.) 

More  complain  of  in- 
efficiency (compared 
witJi  former  times) 
in  northern  than  in 
the  southern  coun- 
ties. In  comparison 
with  other  districts 
s^dom  unfavourable. 
(25.) 


Not  so  efficient  as  they 
were. 

(10.) 

The  efficiency  of  la- 
bourers is  very  much 
what  it  was.  aiid 
fully  ss  good  as  in 
other  di;»tr{cts. 
(11.) 


Thought  to  be  rather 
less  than  formeriy. 
In  regard  to  women 
the  coipplaint  was 
moie  emphatic 
(17.) 


so  many  as  formerly. 
Also  extra  hands  for 
potato  lifting  from 
the  fishing  villages  ' 
along  the  coast. 

(16.)  ' 


many  go  to  towns 
and  find  ready  em- 
ployment as  drivers 
of  lorries  or  vans. 
(16.) 


In  a  few  places  of 
fisher  fo?k  from  the 
coast  and  from  the 
Highland  crofts;  in 
others  from  the 
former  only,  but  iu 
all  the  supply  was 
diminishing. 
(14.) 


A  conflict  of  testimony 
as  to  this.  They  are 
an  exceptionally  fine 
and  active  set  of 
men.  Many  young 
men  throw  less 
energy  into  their 
work  than  the  senior 
men. 

(17.) 


Masters  and  men 
seemed  to  agree  that 
efficiency,  except  in 
one  or  two  particu- 
lars, was  fairly  main- 
tained, both  as  to 
former  times  and 
certainly  as  to  other 
districts. 

(16.) 
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SUPPLY  OF  LABOUB— con*. 


Diitriet. 

AsistAQt  Oomminioner 

RaportiDg. 

Beferenoe  to  Beports. 


Supply,  suffioent 
or  otherwise. 


Prinnle.  A.17;  B.-II. 
12.  IS.  15. 16, 17, 21, 
24,116,118:  ApikD. 


nre.  Xlaross*  and 
Cladunaniiaa  • 

Pringle.  A.  18;  B.-i. 
40,  S4,  64»  92.  98.98, 
100-102.  106,  108; 
App.  6.;  App.  D. 
(4). 


Very  Utile  falling  off 
in  the  number  of 
labourers  employed 
or  required.  "Wo- 
men are  Just  as 
much  in  demand  as 

.  ever.    For  constant 
employment        are 
veiy  scarce. 
(12,18.) 

Bxperienoed       shep- 
herds are  somewhat 
diiiaonlt  to  procure. 
(17.) 

Ploughmen  are  scarce. 
"Orra  men"  and 
women  are  scarce 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and 
mines.  Experienced 
drainers  have  greatly] 
decreased  in  num- 
ber. 
(64,92;  App.D.4.) 


Increase  or 
Decrease  in. 


Immigration  of 
Workers  at 
particular  Seasons. 


Migration  of  Bural 
Population. 


Oonsiderable  decrease 
in  the  supply  of 
women. 

(App.D.) 


Decrease  during  the 

past  10  or  16  years. 

(98.) 

A  great  decrease  in 

women  workers. 

(W.) 


\  No  extra    labour 
needed    except 
busy  seasons. 
(64w) 


Vorftur 
Pertli. 

OiUespie.  B.-?m.  6; 
App.  A.  19-22. 


iBwemess  (WorOi) 
moss  (Bootli). 
Priugle,  B.-IV. 
Arable,  25-2^. 


PasCoral,  110-112. 


Lanark    (Wortli), 
UnUtliffow. 

Butherfurd,     B.-IV. 
11-16. 


The  supply  of  **orra 
labour'*  m  the  dis- 
trict is  veiy  small. 
(6.) 


Some  say  "plenty  of 
labourers  for  de- 
demand  ;"  others, 
"rather  a  scarcity 
of  farm  serrants.  * 
Good  labourers  are 
scarce  to  what  they 
used  to  be.  and  the 
nearer  you  get  to 
InTemess  the 

scsjncer  they  are. 
Steady  experienced 
men  are  rather 
scarce.  Labourers 
say  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  labourers. 
(26.)     . 

The  supply  of  shep- 
herds IS  said  to  be 
quite  sufficient. 
Ploughmen*  farm 
labourers,  and  wo- 
men workers  are 
very  scarce.  Oroft- 
ing  villages  supply 
casual  labour,  out 
away  from  crofts 
day  labourers  are 
most  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

(110.) 


MoraTf        Banff; 
ana  Waim* 

Oilleepie.  B.-VI.4,6, 
7. 10 ;  App.  A. 


Townspeople  come. 
Numbers  of  Irish 
come  in  May  and 
remain  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  potato 
harvest. 

(21 ;  A.  17.) 


Even      during      the 
busiest  seasons  lias 
assumed  very  small 
dimensions. 
(100.) 


A  decrease  in  the  sup- 
of  agricultural 
irers. 
(5».j 


Fairly  sufficient,  but 
sometimes  masters 
were  in  the  habit 
of  advertising  for 
harw  servants. 

Dairymaids  wwe 
scarce.  In  Linlith- 
gow a  doHciency  all 
round. 

(11.) 


Labour  in  its  most 
comprehensive 
sense  is  certainly 
scarce.  Women  are 
hardly  known  as 
labourers  now.  un- 
less at  harvest,  and 
children  are  never 
employed. 
(4.) 

Scarcity  of  "orra" 
labourers  is  attri- 
buted to  the  want 
of  cottages  on  the 
land. 

(7.  App.  A) 


Not  so  much  of  males 
as  from  many  other 
districts. 
(16.) 

Young  women  leave 
for  domestic  service. 
(16»  115, 118.) 


After  the  close  of  the 
Milmon  and  trout 
fishing  a  large  num- 
ber of  boatmen  go 
n)  harvest  and  other 
work  in  the  country. 
Townspeople  also  go 
to  the  eountry  for 
harvesting. 
(101.) 

The  smart    lads  be- 
come clerks  or  shop 
boys. 
(106 ;  App.  B.  49.) 


None  from  Ireland, 
and  Skye.  or  Heb- 
ridian  girbi  only 
come  in  very  limi- 
mited  numbers. 
(26.) 


A  decrease  during  the 
last  10  or  16  years. 

(11.) 


Some  by  Irishmen,  but 
less  than  formerly. 
This  usually  occurs 
between  July  and 
December.  They 
are  eioployed  in  the 
earlier  period  in 
turnip  singling, 
owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  women. 
(18.) 


Not  even  at  harvest 
to  any  great  extent. 
Some  of  the  Spey 
fishermen  take  ser- 
vice in  the  country 
then« 

(6.  App.  A) 


Comparative 
Efficiency  of 
Labourers. 


Ths 
Agrioul- 

TUIUL 

Laboubss. 


The  general  opinion  is 
that  they  are  as  ex- 
pert and  able  as  ever, 
but  not  so  willing  nor 
obligmg. 

(24.) 


Even  married  men 
move  about  a  great 
deaL  The  young 
men  change  a  great 
deal. 
App.  A 19. 22. 

Girls  go  into  domes- 
tic service;  young 
lads  drift  into 
townfc;  many  into 
police  force  and  rail- 
wivys.  A  few  emi- 
prrate  mostly  to 
Queensland,  where 
they  do  well.  Some 
to  Canada  not  so 
successfuL 
(26.) 


Tonng  men  and  wo- 
men leave  the  glens 
whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers. 
(110.) 

Much  periodical  mi- 
gration of  females 
from  the  island  of 
Skye.  Young  wo- 
men go  in  spring  to 
the  arable  counties 
of  the  mainland, 
and  remain  till 
autumn. 

(111.) 

Considerable     migra- 
tion to  the  straw- 
berry fields. 
(U.) 

Iron  foundries  and 
oil  works  claim 
many  agricultural 
labourers,  also  the 
police  force  and  the 
army,  but  the  very 
best  become  att«m- 
dants  at  lunatic 
asylums. 

(18.) 


Men  leave  fkrm  work 
for     railways,    the 
police    force,     and 
emigrate. 
(7.) 

The  constant  migra- 
tions are  deplored 
as  tending  to  un- 
settle  the  men  and 
preventixig  their 
ever  taking  an  in- 
terest in  their  mas- 
ters* work. 
(10,  App.  A) 


There  is  no  falling  off 

in    the    qtulity    of 

work,    but    in    the 

quantity  turned  out. 

(102.) 

In  the  purely  agricul- 
tural ixnrtion  of  Fife 
the  tirm  labourer  is 
a  superior  and  far 
more  efficient  man 
than  in  Kinross. 
Clackmannan,  and 
the  south-west  end 
of  Fife,  but  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the 
border  men. 
(108.) 

Women  workers  have 
greatly  deteriorated 
m  stamina  and  gene- 
ral proflcienpy. 
(A  18.) 


Agricultural  labour  Is 
not  so  well  per- 
formed here  as  in 
the  Lothians  or 
Border  Counties. 
Female  labour  is 
very  inferior  here  to 
what  it  is  further 
south. 

(27.) 


No  change  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  shepherds. 
Labourers  and 

ploughmen  are  said 
to  be  "  unsettled  and 
flighty." 

(112.) 


Thought  to  be  as  good 
or  nearly  so  as 
formerly-  This  was 
not  the  case  with 
regard  to  female 
workers.  In  com- 
parison with  other 
districts  equal. 
(160 


Factor  to  Lord  Moray 
savs  :—  They  are  as 
efficient  as  they  used 
to  be.  but  do  not  do 
as  much  work  as  in 
the  south. 
(App.  A.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  LABOUR: 


SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR— <xm<. 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Beportinff. 

Reference  to  Ueports. 


Solklrk«  Peebles, 
and  BvmfHes. 

WUkinson.  B.-V. ». 


Supply,  sufficient 
or  otherwise. 


Increase  or 
Decrease  in. 


Stirling  and  Bum- 
barton. 

Rutherfurd.   B.-III. 
9»10, 12. 16.48-51. 


Virtown,  Kirk- 
ondbrirbt,  and 
Bnmfirles. 

Rutherfurd.B.-V.14- 
19.27. 


No  difficulty  in  ffettin^ 
shepherds.  As  fami- 
lies grow  up  the 
young  men  take 
naturally  to  shep- 
herding. A  dilfl- 
culty  was  heard  of 
once  or  twice  of 
getting  ploughmen, 
but  there  is  little 
flitting  among  them, 
so  that  fkrmers  sel- 
dom have  to  find 
fresh  men.  Not 
much  demand  for 
women  workers ; 
they  are  decidedly 
scarce. 

Bound  Stirling  a 
scarcity  of  married 
farm  servants  and 
women.  In  Fal- 
kirk a  df'flciency  all 
round,  and  so  it  was 
in  the  west  of  the 
county. 

(9.) 

The  scarcity  of  daii7- 
maids  is  becoming 
serious. 

(12.) 

Always  a  scarcity  at 
hay  and  harvest 
season. 

(48.) 

A  sufficiency  of  male 
labour  fortpresent  re- 
quirements; in  one 
part  day  labourers 
were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient. 

(14.) 

Female  labour  scarce 
at  all  times,  par- 
ticularly dairy 
women. 

(15.) 


(generally  a  decrease  • 
(9. 48.) 


Immigration  of 

WoScenat 

particular  Seasons. 


Migration  of  Rural 
Fopulatkm. 


CcaaxmntJTt 


Appears  to  have  di- 
minishedy  and  what 
there  is  is  confined 
to  Irishmen  during 
com  harrest  and 
potato  lifting. 
(10.4ej 


A    decided    decrease    At  the    busy  season 


during  the  past  10  | 

or  15  years.  i 

(14.)  I 


Irish  labourers  from 
Ireland  and  Glas- 
gow. Occasionally 
a  supply  of  native 
Scotch  emerge  from 
towns  for  countiy 
work. 

(16.) 

A  source  of  supply 
from  Dumfries  is 
that  of  the  bo;rs 
of  the  industrial 
schooL  They  are 
employed  for  sing- 
ling turnips.  Osru 
meet  them  in  the 
morning;  at  some 
convenient  station, 
and  they  are  sent 
back  to  the  institu- 


No   coinpkunt_ 
miniabed      "^ 

Sermal       ,       

thoo^bt  their  laea 
abcrre  thoae  of  otlMr 
districta. 


I 


Best  leave  for  com. 
peting  industries 
with  nigh  wages. 


The 

rather  miffcvoumbte 
with  regard  to 
former  times  but  the 
efflciencar  waa  eqoal 
to  thAt  <^  odier 
conntiea- 

(15,  SO.) 


A  number  of  the  young 
of  both  sexes  turn 
from  fkrming  and  , 
look  to  the  eroohi-  ] 
ments  in  cities  for 
which  th^  are  now 
quaUfied.  I 

(27.)  ' 


tionin  the  evening. 
They  do  their  work 
well  and  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  of 
bdng  so  engaged. 
(17.) 


At  Wigtown  it  was  eoD- 
sidered  that  the  la- 
bourera  of  A^nlure 
and  Tanarkahire 
were  superior,  eqie> 
dally  in  regard  to 
the  management  of 
hones. 

(18, 19.) 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 
Among9t  AgriovAtwral  Labourers. 


District. 

Assistant  Oommissioner  Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Statement. 


A.  58. 


Mxrrn: 

A.  88. 


Aberdeen  and  Xinoardlne 

Gillespie,  B.-VII.  46. 


The  Scottish  Ploughman's  Union  has  struggled  hard  to  obtain  a  footing,  and  has  achieved  a  coosideiaUe 
degree  of  success  in  some  districts. 

The  only  unions  of  the  kind  were  a  local  one  and  a  general  one.  the  Scottish  Ploughman's  Fedeial  Union. 
No  strikes  except  in  Stirlingshire,  where  the  women  reluscd  to  work  at  poteto  gathering  when  In 
attendance  on  a  '*  digger  "  machine  at  less  than  Ss.  a  day.    The  strike  failed. 


Ayr,    SenArew,    Bate,     and 
Bontli  Argjle. 

Rutherfurd.  B.-II.,  61. 


Berwick  and  Bozbnrgb 

Wilkinson.  B.-VI.,  61. 


Breadalbane  • 

Pringle,  B.-III.  48. 


Caltliness,  Orkney,    flnther- 
land,  and  Boss.] 

Rutherfurd,  B.-I.  66. 


Bdlnbnrrb  and  Baddlnrton 

Pringle,  B.-II.  112, 118. 


A  union  in  Aberdeen.    In  many  districts  it  has  made  an  attempt  to  establish  itself,  but  has  fkikd.    The 
servants  do  not  trust  societies,  they  doubt  if  they  are  managed  for  their  benefit. 

In  Renfrew  a  start  has  been  made,  and  in  some  parts  men  seem  to  be  Joining  in  fair  numbers  the  Soottidi 
Ploughmen's  Federal  Union.    There  were  places  where  several  attempu  had  been  made  to  introduce 
branches  of  the  Union  without  success. 

Pnu^tically  no  trade  union  or  league  at  present. 


There  have  been  neither  strikes  nor  lock-outs. 


Xo  trade  union  in  Orkney  or  Sutherland,  but  they  exist  in  Caithness  and  Ross-shire.    Nowhere  had  there 
been  any  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

Some  years  ago  a  branch  of  the  Ploughman's  Union  was  started  in  East  Lothian,  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  into  insignificance.    No  strikes  nor  lock-outs. 
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TRADES  UNIONS  AND  STJBIKBS— con<. 
Amongst  AgriouUv/ral  i>a&owdr«-*-oont. 


Thx 
Agkiodl. 

TURIX 

Laboubbb. 


District. 

iBsistant  Commissioner  Beporting. 

Reference  to  Beports. 


VitiB,    XlnrosSf    and    Claok- 
mail  nan* 

Pringle,B.-l.  194^196. 

Vorlkr  and  Sast  Vertb  • 

Gillespie,  B.-yi  II.  36. 

ZnTemess      (Worth),      Boss 
(Boutb). 
Pr£gle,B.-rV.46. 

ILanark  Worth,  and  Xdnlith- 
row. 

Butherfnrd,  B.-IV.  53, 64. 

Moray,  Banff,  and  Waim 

Gillespie,  B.-Y.  Si. 


Bolklrh,  Peoblos,  and 
tHos. 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  23. 

Btirllnf  and  Bnmbarton 

Eutherfurd.  B.-III.  11. 82. 

"Wirtown,        XlrkondlNnffht, 
and  BumfHos. 

Eutherfurd.  B.-V.  57. 


Statement. 


The  Plooghman's  Union  is  the  only  example  which  exists  in  any  of  these  counties,  and  up  to  the  prese  nt 
time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress.    No  strikes. 

The  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Federal  Union  has  a  considerable  number  of  adherents ;  it  has  more  than  100 
in  Perthshire.    In  many  parts  of  the  district  it  has  none ;  it  is  not  very  popular  in  this  district. 

In  the  Black  Isle  the  Scottish  Ploughman's  Federal  Union  is  said  to  be  "  very  strong."    In  the  other  parts 
here  and  there  one  hears  of  an  adherent. 


None  in  the  district;  several  attempts  to  establish  them  had  been  made,  and  for  a  time  they  took  liring 
shape,  but  eventually  the  branch  would  go  down.    No  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

The  Ploughman's  Union  has  made  various  attempts  to  get  a  footing  in  the  district,  espeoiallv  at  election 
times ;  it  has  never  succeeded,  the  men  distrusting  its  political  complexion  and  doubting  Its  financial 
soundness. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  trade  union  or  league  exists  in  the  district,  and  there  has  been  no  strike. 


None.  The  Ploughman's  Federal  Union  had  made  a  commencement  in  Dumbar'on.  A  strike  had  been 
attempted  by  women  in  Stirlingshire,  but  it  had  failed. 

In  Wigtownshire  there  was  a  local  union  which;beoame  incorporated  with- the  Ploughman's  Federal  Union. 
A  split  subsequently  occurred,  and  the  union  broke  up.  At  Stranraer  on  the  other  hand  the  branch 
was  said  to  be  alive.  It  was  alleged  by  the  delegates  that  the  ploughman's  wages  had  been  raised  21.  a 
year,  and  those  of  female  milkers  by  1«.  a  week.  Strikes  and  look-outs  did  not  seem  to  have  prevailed 
at  any  time. 


WAGES   AND  BAENINGS. 
Cwrrent  Eaie  of  Weekly  Wages  of  different  Ohseee  of  Agricultural  Lahowrers, 


District. 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Beporting. 

Beference  to  Reports. 


Carters  and  Hen  in  charge 
of  Horses. 


Aberdeen  and  Bin- 
oardlne. 

G4Ue8pie,    B.-VII.     «0; 
App.  A. 


Ayr,  Bonllrew.  Bnte, 
and  Booth  Arjryle . 

Butherfnrd.  A.  55,  B.-II. 
81. 


Berwtok   and   Box- 
bnrffh.: 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  32, 


Breadalbane    - 

Piingle,B.-III.29,S0,35. 
90. 


Caithness,  Orhneyi 
Bntherland,  and 
Boss. 

Butherfurd.  A.  55. 


Bdlnbnrffh  and 
dlnrtonk 

Pringle,  B.-II.  85. 


TUfbf    Blnross, 
Olaekmannii 

Pringle,  B.-I. 


17#.    with    house;     18«. 
without. 


ISf .  to  14s.  money  wage 
(21.) 


Stockmen  and  Others  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 


Shepherds. 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


Boad  men,  18«.:  wood  men, 
16*.;  with  a  prospect  of  a 
pension.  Dyke   builders 

about  4*.  a  day ;  Orra  labour- 
ers, 28.  M.  to  3s. 
(20.) 


In  Renfrew,  ISs.  to  21s.  Near 
Paisley,  4s.  a  day.  South 
Argyle,  3s.  to  3s.  M.,  but  less 
in  winter. 

(A.  55.) 
In  Ayrshire,  16s.  to  18s. 
(24.) 


Day  labourers,  3s.  in  summer ; 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  in  winter. 
A  good  drainer  getting  3s.  6d. 
Irish  immigrants  receive  7s. 
to  9s.  a  week  before  and 
after  harvest,  and  16s.  to  20s. 
during  harvest  and  food. 


3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  da^  when  taken 
for  short  periods. 
(36.) 

Men  who  assist   at   lambing 
time,  U.  per  week,  6s.  a  week 
board.    Money  and  bothy 
^ation. 
(36.) 


Caithness,  13s.  lOd.  per  week 
wiih  half  a  gallon  of  milk. 
Orkney  from  2s.  4</.  to  3s.  a 
day.  Sutherland  and  Boss 
from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week. 


Casual  Ubourers.  16s.  to  20s.  a 
week.  In  winter,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
lower  wages. 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS-HJon*. 
Owrrent  Bate  of  Weekly  Wages  of  different  Olasses  of  Agricultural  Lahourers^cont 


AOUCU&. 

TUBAL 

Labouus. 


District. 
Agsiitant  Gommissianer 

Reporting. 
Eeferente  to  Reports. 


Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Hones. 


Stockmen  and  Others  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 


Shepherds. 


Ordinary  Labonrers. 


WotUlt     and 
FerCha 

Gillespie,  B.-yin.  82. 


ZiiTemess     (Wortti), 
SoSft  (flovtli). 

Pringle,  B.-IV. 
ArabU,i%. 


Pastoral,  128,  129, 
132. 


Lanark  (Wortti)  and 
^nUukgo'Wm 

Rutherfuid.    B.-IV.  34; 
App.  D. 

Morajv    Bans;   and 
iralni« 

Qilleq)ie. 


Selkirk.        Peebles, 
and  BmnArlee* 

Wilkinson.  B.-V. 

Stlrllnir   and    Dum- 
barton. 

Rutherford,  B.-ni.  89. 


Lanarkshire  fh>m  Ite.  to 
82«. ;  Linlithgov,  18*.  to 
20s. 


From  18s.  or  22«. 


Unmarried  run  from  ISs.  Qd. 
to  17s.  8fd.  a  week. 
(1«.) 

Temporary,  10s.  to  18s.  a 
week  all  found  to  20s. 
with  food  and  lodging. 
Is.  ed,  a  week  should  he 
added  to  this  for  car- 


"Orra**    labourers  who    are 

steadily  emplcnred  getls.  4d. 

or  Is.  6d.  per  day.    At  potato 

-       -taids).     " 


time,  2s.  (lads). 
8s.  a  day. 


Men  get 


(129.) 

Assistants  at  lambhig  time, 
17s.  ed,  to  2U.  Id,  per 
we^  with  board  and 
lodging  free. 
(129.) 


The  same  as  ploughmen. 


mjrtown»  Xlrkoud- 
Drifflit,  and  Dnm- 
flrieea 

Rutherfurd,  B.-T.  38. 


Standard  wages.  It,  94,  %  day 
for  10  hours  work;  Zs.  to 
2s.  Sd.  in  shorter  days ;  Is.  a 
day  extra  during  harvest. 


Diy  labouren  from  2s.  to  8s. 
Some  with  food  and  some 
without. 

(132.) 


From  8s.  a  day  to  21s.  a  week 
and  on  the  FlUkirk  side 
amounted  to  4s.  a  d^y.  Dum- 
barton, extra  hands  4s.  9d, 
to  6s.  a  day. 


Labourers  unconnected  with 
the  staff  2s.  Qd.  to  8s.,  and 
occasionally  8s.  ed.  In  Dum- 
fries-shire rather  nearer  8s.; 
or  the  mate  usual  engage- 
ments being  by  the  week, 
16s.  to  18s.  A  goodall  round 
man,  4s. »  day. 


Pieee-worh.    PaymerU  in  Hay-time  and  during  Harvest, 


District 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporthig. 
Reference  to  Reports. 

Piecework,  General  or  Unnaoal. 

Mode  of  Payment  in  Hay-time. 

Mode  of  Pftymeat  during  Harvest. 

FSzwaxA 

A42. 

SUrBBRWSB 

A.  66. 

Is  very  little  practised  in  any  of  these 
districts. 

Dyke  builders.  lOd.  a  yard,  about  4s.  a 
day.    Cutting  in  harvest  at  12s.  to 
14s.  per  acre.    Hoeing  turnips.  13s. 
per  acre. 

8s.  6d.  to  6«.  a  day 

(27.) 

Scarcely    any.   Com    is    sometimes 
reaped  by  the  Irish,  inclusive  of 
tying  and  stocking.    Turnip  thin- 
ning is  sometimes  done  and  drain- 
ing. 

No  extra  pay,  but  usually  refresh- 
ment for  extra  time. 
(28.) 

Near  Paisley  odd  men  6s.  and  6s.  a 
day.    South  Argyle  8s.  to  3s.  6(f.  a 
day,  day  labourers. 
^^        (A  66.) 

i 

The  reguhur  staff  receive  no  increase 
of  wage  In  hay  time  Or  harvest,  but 
in  most  cases  food  is  given,  or  Ik 
in  money,  or  oooasionany  Is.  a  day, 
and  also  refreshments  if  required 
to  work  overtime.  Extra  hands  so 
much  a  day  with  food,  or  by  con- 
tract for  the  whole  harvest,  inekid- 
ingbed  and  board. 

Aberdeen  and  Xln- 
eardlne. 

GiUespie.  B.-VII.  20. 

AjTf  menflrewf  Bvte, 
and  Bontli  Armjle. 

Rutherfurd,  A.  66.  B.-II. 
27,28. 

burrk. 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  33. 

Cutting  done  by  contract. 
The  same  as  for  hay  time. 

I 
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WAGES  AND  BABNINGS-«ofi«. 

Pieee-warh,    Paym&ni  in  Hay-Hme  amd  during  JBorvMi— oont. 


Thi 

AOBlCUIr 

TITBAL 

LooirBn. 


Diftriot. 
Asnstent  Oommiaaumer 


Sefereooe 


Reporting. 
reooetoSe] 


iports. 


Pidce-work,  General  or  Unasual. 


Mode  of  Payment  in  Hay-time. 


Mode  of  Payments  during  Hanrett. 


Prin^B.-III.  80.57.58. 


Oatttutess,    Orkney. 
Mrtaadf    and 


Rntherfard.  B.-I.  SI.  »; 
A.5e. 


Bdlnburrli  and  Sad- 
dlarton. 

Pringle.A40;  B.-IL  68. 
60.61.68. 


Almost  none.   A  little  draining  done. 
(87.) 


Draining.  8«.  Sd.  for  22  yaida 
(88.) 


Within  the  ordinary  working  hoiun 
no  pieoe-work  is  done  by  regular 
labourem.  Women  have  a  little  at 
turnip  singling.  Irish  immigrants 
genemlly  work  by  it. 


rtftot  XlaroMf    and 
Olaekmaaaaa. 

^A40;  B.-L18S, 
;iS8;  App.D. 


Priiigle,i 
ISMSS 


Vorfkr     and 
FertH. 

Gillespie.  B.-yiIL  21. 22. 


laweraesft    (Vortli)« 
moMjSovtli), 

Pringle.B.-lV. 
Arable,  81. 84. 84. 


Pattoral,  182. 188 


Xanark  (Wortk)  and 
Ualitkrow 

Bntherfoid.  B.-IV.  82.85. 


Koray,   Banff,    and 
Malm. 

Gillespie.  B.-VI.  16, 19. 


Selkirk,       Peebles, 
and  IHunlMes. 

ILWUkinson.  B.-V.  17. 

and   IKun- 


rllnc 


Butherfnrd.  A  66;  B- 
III.  40. 40. 43. 64. 


irijrtowa,  Xlrkond- 
Srirkt,  and  Bnm- 
ftiee. 

Butherfurd,  B.-T.  85. 88. 


Very  litUe  is  done  on  Fife  farms 
(B.-I.188;  App.D.) 


No  specsial  or  extra  wages  are  given. 
(80.) 

Crofters  give  their  services  in  return 
for  pkraghing  of  croA  done  before 
seedtime. 

(88.) 

No  difference  to  the  regular  staff. 
Eztr»  men  8/.  5t.  to  64..  with  food 
and  lodging. 

(81.) 


For  overtime  beer  and  bread,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  cheese. 
(60.) 


When  extra  time  is  worked  the 
master  provides  a  meal  of  bread  and 
beer,  or  tea.  but  no  increase  of 
wages  takea  place,  except  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Balfour,  who  gives  Is.  a  day 
extra  for  10  days. 

(187.) 


Drainers,  8s.  or  4s.  per  chain ;  dykers. 
Vid.  per  yard. 

(22.) 


Seldom  practised  by  regular  servants. 
By  casual  labouren  to  top  and  tail 
turnips. 

(81.) 


The  only  pieoe-work  now  practised  is 
the  cuttmg  of  hill  drains. 
(188.) 


None  for  the  regular  staff.  For  drain- 
ing and  dyke  Dullding  ordinary  8  ft. 
drain  in  fair  soil  was  8ir.  6tf.  per 
chain. 

(82.) 

Little  or  no  pieoe-work  done,  drainers 
can  make  80t.  a  week,  the  rate 
being  16s.  per  10 »  yards.  Dyke 
builders  get  Od.  a  yard,  men  exca- 
vating earth.  4d.  a  cubic  yard. 
(10.) 

None  worth  mentioning,  except  drain- 
ing and  dykeing. 


Irishmen  topping  turnips  earn  4f .  aday 
(48.) 

Draining  Is.  8<l.  to  2s.  a  chain  in  oarse 
land,  but  near  Falkirk  in  the  stony 
district  nearly  double.    In  one  dis- 
trict 6s.  a  rood  of  86  yards. 
(48.) 

Dumbarton.    Drainers'  wages  4s.  M, 
a  day.  dyke  men  4s.  6<i.  to  6s. 
(64.) 

None  for  regular  servants.  6et.  to  Is. 
for  making  a  drain  per  rood  of  20  ft 
at  another  place,  lid,  for  cutting 
tiling  and  nlhnx.  while  in  Dum- 
fries-shire the  figure  was  Od.  per 
rood  of  18  ft. 

(86.) 


No  special  wages  given  to  any  class  of 
labourer;  refreshment  is  given  for 
extra  time. 

(82.) 


No  extra  pay 


(85.) 


Hay  mowing  is  sometimes  done  by 
contract  at  4s.  an  acre. 
(10.) 


Regular  servants  no  extra  pay  • 
(40.) 


The  same  as  for  hay-time. 


No  dilTerence  to  the  regular  staff. 
Extra  men  «.  6s.  to  6f..  with  food 
and  lodging. 

(81.) 

By  Ihe  day  8s.  to  8s.  6<f ..  in  Boss.    In 
Orko^  U,  16«.  to  61. 
(A  66.) 

Ploughmen  get  rh>m  20s.  to  26s. 
extra. 

(A  40.) 

Regular  men    get  10s.  extaim.  and 
either  dinner,  oonsistiug  of  a  bottle 
of  "shearers  beer"  and  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  10s.  in  lien  of  dinner. 
(6L) 

Labourers  specially  engaged  for 
harvest  are  paid  from  4s.  to  6s.  a 
day. 

(68.) 

Ploughmen  get  from  16s.  to  21s. 
extra. 

(A  40.) 

Ploughmen  get  their  usual  wage, 
beer  and  bread,  or  6cl.  a  day.  In 
some  cases  an  allowance  of  lOs.  to 
20s.  is  paid,  in  this  case  they  feed 
themselves.  Orra  men.  cattlemen, 
and  farm  stewards,  get  the  same 
allowance.  Special  harvest  men 
get  fh>m  4{.  10s.  to  U,  10s.  for  four 
weeks  and  food,  and  Od.  a  day  in 
addition  if  they  find  their  own 
food.  After  the  four  weeks  their 
wages  are  reduced. 

(188;  App.D.) 

Ploughmen  get  6s.  extra  while  cut- 
ting, meat  extra  while    leading. 
Men  who  get  their  food  in  the 
kitchen  get  nothing  extn. 
(2L) 

''Grra''baxMirerBget4s.  aday.    Men 
get  22s.  to  26s.  per  week. 
(S.) 

Only  refreshment  given  for  extra 
work.  Orra  men  on  day's  pay 
earn  Is.  a  day  over  the  regular 

(82.84.) 

Harvest  wages  are  not  general,  but 
M.  a  day  extra  is  given  on  some 
farms  to  men.  whereas  women  get 
9d.  a  day  extra  and  food. 
(182.) 

No  extra  pay.  In  some  places  Ik  in 
lieu  of  food.  Stnngers  as  much  as 
4s.  a  day.  Linlithgow  men  18s.  a 
week. 

(85.) 

A  man 


will  get  26s.  a 
weeks'  work  is 


No  special  payment 
(88.) 


week;  fear 

guaranteed  them; 

they  get  their  board  in  addition. 
For  extra  work  they  get  bread  and 
beer,  sometimes  8<l.  a  day. 
(16.) 


No  extra  pay,  but  in  harvest  food  or 
meal«  or   \l.  in    money  in    lieu 
thereoL    Ordinary  labourers  and 
Irishmen  4s.  a  day. 
(40) 

Where  machines  could  not  work  the 
harvest,  let  to  Irishmen  at  the  rate 
of  22s.  to  26s.  an  acre  for  reaping; 
binding,  and  stapking. 
(48;TL56.) 

I  Either  food  or  11.  in  lien  of  it.  For 
others  not  regular  servants  in 
Wigtownshire  a  sum  varying  from 
82. 16s.  to  U,  and  M.,  with  food  and 
lodging.  U.  being  a  usual  figure 
and  one  paid  to  Irishmen.  In  the 
other  two  counties  as  much  as  6^ 
was  paid  for  good  men. 
(88.) 
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m 

AftKOVIr 

TUBAL 

Labouui. 


Dtitriot. 

Atfiitent  Oomminkmer  Reporting. 

Referenee  to  Reports. 


A.  64, 44. 


Aw  46. 


Aberdeea  and  Xiaeardiiie    - 

Qillemie.  B.>VII.  26 ;  App.  A.  26,  80, 
39,48,62. 

Ayr.    »eiiflr«w,     Mutm,    and 
mouth  Arfjle. 

Ratherftird,  A ;  App.  B. 

BerwlolL  and  Xosburffb 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  20-51,  M. 


Sreadalbane 

Pringlo,  B.-III.  29. 


OaltluMM,  Orkney,   Svtlier- 
land,  and  meMU 
Rutlierfiird,  A. ;  App.  B. 

Bdtiilyvrrli  and  Baddlnrton  • 

Prinf?le.  B.-II.  66-e7. 


rifli,    Xlarosv,    and    Olaek- 
maasaBa 

Pringte,  B.-1. 189-149. 


Vorflur  and  Bast  FerOi   . 

Gi]]eq>ie,B.-TIU.26:  App.  A. 

ZBT#meMi  (WerOi)  and  Boss 
(Sovth). 
PiWle.  B.-IV. 
ira6X«,S8,S4. 

Pastoral,  118-124. 


&aaark  (Wortti)  and  UaUtli- 
RalSmifurd,  B.-IV.  9&-9S, 

Moray.  Xaafl;  and  Watrn 

GUIe0pie.B.>yi.l8. 

Selkirk,  Feebloe»  and  Bnm- 

Wilkinaon.B.-V.  12-16. 


Nature  of  AUowaocet,  Jtc 


Ruth4 


'Unff  ai 

LtherTord, 


A.t  App.B.;B.-III.81. 


Iirirtownt       Xlrkondbrlffkt, 
and  BnmlHes. 

Ratherfnrd,  A. ;  App.  B. 


Lftbourert  are  aUoved  milk  from  the  farm  dairy.  On  some  places  the  men  are  given  the  whole  use  of  a 
cow,  but  the  general  rule  is  a  Scotch  pint  (equal  to  half  an  imperial  gallon)  to  each  labourer.  Near 
manufacturing  towns  in  Pife  and  in  the  majoritjof  oases  near  Beauly  skim  milk  is  allowed,  bat  wttli 
these  exceptions  the  milk  j^ven  is  fresh  from  the  cow  (68).  The  occupation  of  a  feurra  eottage  brings  in  its 
train  at  least  three  perquisites^  free  house  and  garden,  manure  for  tthe  garden  or  straw  for  the  pigsty, 
cartage  of  coals.    Potatoes  in  the  fteld  are  common  but  not  universal. 

House  and  coal  carting.    Meal,  milk,  potatoes,  sometimes  coal  or  peat. 

Married  men  meal,  milk,  house,  and  garden,  coals,  generally  a  ton,  which  is  driven  by  the  fanner  along  with 
the  firewood.  Potatoes.  In  some  places  they  get  their  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  farmers*  kitehens, 
so  that  they  should  be  well  fed  for  their  work.  In  such  cases  the  men  only  receive  half  the  allowanee  of 
meal  and  milk. 

Cows  grass  and  winter  keep,  meal,  coals  driven,  potatoes,  house  and  garden.  Value  26^.  6f.  (South  Aigyle). 
Pree  house  and  garden,  meal,  and  flour.    Value  llf.  IDs.   (Ayrshire.) 

Oats,  barley,  peas  or  beans,  potatoes,  house  and  garden,  the  keep  of  a  cow.  the  carting  of  ooals  firee, 
and  often  the  supply  of  them  ut  cost  price,  all  straw  wanted  for  pigs.  Wnen  extra  hours  are  being 
worked  a  lunch  of  bread  and  beer  always  once  and  generally  twice  a  day.  Cow  no  longer  rained  as 
formerly ;  this  arises  almost  entirely  fW)m  the  imwillingness  of  the  wives  to  take  the  trouble  to  milk  and 
chum ;  in  a  few  cases  the  want  of  a  milk>room  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Single  men  tree  bothy  accommodation  with  use  of  beds,  blankets,  and  sheets,  tne  fuel  for  bothy  ftre.  towds, 
and  often  soap  and  lights,  or  free  board  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Shepherds  a  cow  or  two  cows,  also  the  keep 
of  a  calf  until  it  is  a  year  old.  Potatoes,  but  more  often  as  much  land  tilled  as  he  can  find  manure  and 
seed  for.  Some  have  croft  land.  Peat  is  allowed.  Most  shepherds  receive  oatmeaL  Braxy  mutton  is 
given.    Pree  house  and  garden. 

Meal,  milk,  potatoes,  firing,  house,  and  garden.    Valued  at  about  21f.    (Caithness  and  Ross.) 

Free  house  and  garden.  For  each  garden  a  load  and  a  half  of  well-rotted  manure  is  sent  down.  Straw 
for  pig  litter,  potatoes,  coals  carted  free  (66).  They  also  get  old  wood  for  firewood  (68).  Some  get 
oatmeal  (67). 

Married  ploughmen,  house  and  garden,  a  stated  quantity  of  oatmeal,  a  daily  allowance  of  milk,  so  many 
potatoes,  coals  driven  free,  litter  for  pig  or  manure  for  garden,  harvest  allowances.  Some  few  men. 
f^erally  stewards,  and  shepherds  have  the  sole  use  of  a  cow,  occasionally  a  master  feeds  a  pig.  Some- 
times extras,  such  as  a  bag  cm  wheat,  brewer's  dregs  for  the  pi|rs,  a  sack  of  oatmeal  for  she^ierd's  dog, 
some  small  potatoes  or  turnips  sre  given.  Young  men  in  bothies  have  money  wace,  free  accommodation 
in  bothy,  blankets  found  and  washed,  and  towels  and  bothy  cleaned  out.  Sometimes  som>  and  lights 
found ;  oatmeal,  milk  and  potatoes  found.  When  young  horses  are  trained  some  masters  give  6t.  or  lOt. 
to  the  servant  in  charge  of  them.    When  men  flit  farmer  supplies  vehicles  and  horses. 

Meal,  milk,  potatoes,  house  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  a  load  of  coals ;  in  every  ease  the  ooals  are 
driven. 

Married  ploughmen,  ttm  house  and  garden,  can  keep  pig  and  poultry,  litter  supplied  for  s^;  if  no  pig 
is  kept  manure  is  given  for  garden.  Oatmeal  rkx>m  66  to  100  stones  of  14  lbs.,  milk,  potatoes,  two  tons  or 
coaL  Wjmen  cottars  are  allowed  to  sather  sticks  in  woods.  Where  valuable  breeding  stock  is  kept 
cattlemen  get  a  premium  on  prises  taken. 

Some  have  pack  flocks.  All  married  shepherds  free  house,  generally  two  cows,  the  keep  of  one  calf  1^11  it 
is  a  year  old.  The  manure  made  is  used  for  the  potato  land  in  the  croft  or  small  field  near  by.  When 
one  cow  is  kept  and  manure  is  insufficient  some  artificial  manure  is  given.  OatmeaL  At  handling 
times "  food  is  given  or  an  extra  allowance  of  oatmeaL  Peat  for  firing  is  sometimes  carted  free  H 
charge.  Braxy  mutton.  The  herd  may  collect  and  keep  any  broken  wool  fcmnd  hanging  to  bushes  or 
rocks. 

Pree  house  and  carting  of  coals,  sometimes  potatoes,  and  rarely  meal  (Lanarkshire).  House,  garden,  meal, 
potatoes,  coal  carting.    Harvest  14/.  16t.  (Linlithgowshire). 

Married  men  get  house  and  garden  ak>ng  with  potatoes  allowed  them.  They  abio  get  coal  or  peat,  firewood, 
meal,  milk.    For  amounts  and  value  see  App.  A. 

Fi^yment  by  packs  much  less  common  than  formerly.  The  custom  of  having  a  cow  kept  is  on  the  wane, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  womon^to  tiUce  the^rouble^  to  milk  or^dium.    Pomoes  are  given.     ""  ' 


also  oftep  given  as  part  of  the  wage.    Shepherds  get  the  fUlen  sheep  or  "braxies* 
WOOL" 


Oatmeal  is 
and  the'darty 


OatmeaL  skim  milk,  potatoes,  ooal  driving,  harvest  money,  house.    Value  151, 4s.  Zd,  (Stirling). 
House  and  garden,  coals,  potatoes.    Value  212.  6s.  (Wigtown) . 


Aehud  ascertained  Annual  Eaminge  of  AgricuUural  Lahowrere.   From  Farmen*  Boohs.   Inclusive  of  Allowances  a/nd 

Extra  PoYmenis. 


District 

Assistant  Commissioiier 

Reporting. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Carters  and  Men  in  charge   I    Stockmen  and  Others  in 
of  Horses.  |  charge  of  Cattle. 


Aberdeon*  db«.  - 

Ayr*  menfrew.  Bnto, 
and  So  vtk  Anry  le« 

Rutherford,  B.-II.  29. 

Borwtokf  4^e«    • 
Sreadalbane 


Renfrew,  head  plonghn 
81L  lOt. 


Ordinary  Labourers. 
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AOBIOVL- 


WAGES  AKD  EARNINGS— <j(mi<.  Tm 

AOBICirXr 

Actucd  Aaceriained  Annual  Earnings  of  differ ent  Classes  of  Agrictdtural  Labourers.    From  Farmers*  Boohs,  indusive    .  *i«ax 

of  Allowances  a/nd  Sxtra  Payments— cont.  hAs^m. 


District. 
Assistant  Commissioner 

Reporting. 
Reference  to  R^Mirts. 


CAltlmess.    Orkney, 
BvtIieruMid,   and 


Rutherfturd,  B.-I.;  App. 
D.;  App.B. 


Bdlntonrsli  and 

SadduifrtoBa 

Pringle,  B.-n. ;  App.  0. 


PringlebB.-I.;  App.  C. ; 


WortKtp4ke» 


Xerajv  4kCk 
Selkirk  dM. 


toartOB. 


and 


Rutherfcurd,        B.-III. 
App.  C.  (1)  snd  (2). 


y§rigtawnf4ke* 


Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 


501. 12t. ;  46^.  13s. ;  402.  I7s. ; 


87/.  2t. 


(App.  B.) 


Firm  stewards,  minimum, 
632.  7s.  8d.,  maximum^ 
9M.  16f .  fid.  i  ploughmen* 
minimum,  46i.  12s.  9d,, 
maximum,  BtU.  18s.  M, 


Farm      grieve,     67/.    6f.; 
ploughman,  fifi/.  las. 

(App.  C.)  ! 

Grieve,  74/.  7s.  9d. ;  plough-  i 
man,  47/.  7s.  9d,»4M.lS$,  9d.; 
38/.  18s.  0rf. ;  plough  lad,  { 
81/.  18s.  9(1. 

(App.  D.)  I 


Stockmen  snd  Others  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 


Grieve,  40/.  per  annum, 
with  cow,  coals,  meal, 
Ac. 

(App.  D.) 


Minimum,    48/.    4s.    Sd^ 
maximum,  57/.  8s.  3<l. 


44/.  7s.  8d.    - 

(App.  D.) 


Shepherds. 


I 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


An  old  man,  41/.  6s.  6d.  \ 
minimum,  Slk  18s.: 
iiiaximum,  75/.  19is.  M. 


\ 


Grieve,  05/.  4s. ;  i^oughmen, 
minimum,  35/.  17s.,  maxi- 
mum,  58/.  10s. 

(App.C.(l)). 

Grieve,  63/.  14s. :  ploughmen, 
minimum,  48/.  4s.,  maxi- 
mum, 66/.  16s. 

(App.C.(2)). 


56/.  Us. 


(App.  C.  (2). 


2s.  wi.  a  daj. 


App.  D.) 


Minimum,  48/.  4s., 
64/.  8s.  Od, 


Lum, 


62/.  10s. 


(App.C.) 


Estimated  Annual  Earnings  from  various  Sources  of  the  different  Classes  of  ihe  Agrieultwral  Labewrer  inclusive  of 

AUowa/hces  and  Extra  Payments, 


IMstrict. 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Reporting. 
)  to  Reports. 


Aberdeen  and  Xln- 
oardlne. 

GUlespie,  B..yil.  16-19. 


AyrvBenflreWf  Bvte,  I 
and  Sevtk  Arnrle«> 

Rutherfurd,B..II.   21-24. 
29,81,86.  I 


Carters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 


Stockmen  and  those  in 
charge  of  Cattle. 


Shepherds. 


Married  nioughmen,  average 

over  the  whole  district, 

not  less  thaD  45/. 

(16.) 

Single  men  much  the  same. 

As  a  rule,  more  in  monej. 

(18.) 


From  40/.  to  51/. 
(21.) 


Cattle  men  get  rather 
more  than  married 
ploughmen.  Grieves 
will  get  fiom  2/.  to  6/. 
more  in  mmiey. 
(17.) 


Berwick 
bvrrk* 

Wilkinson,     B.-VI. 
App.  B.  8. 


32; 


Farm  servants.  48/.  16s.  to 
57/.  8s. 

(28.) 

In  all,  about  58/.  7s.,  others 

may  reach  to  fully  60/. 

(29.) 

(Young     unmarried     men.  j 
boMded,     receive     from 
12/.  to  21/.  I 

(30.) 

I  Bute,  about  51.  less.    South  I 
I     Argyle.    40/.     6s.      Un- 
I     married  men,  10/.  to  12/. 
I     a  3rear  with    board,  su- 
perior, 14/. 
I  (86.) 

Ploughmen.  Boll  wage 
<  from  48/.  5s.  6</.  to  48/.  1&. 
'  Money  wage,  48/.  12s.  to 
61/.  4s.  A  ploughman 
steward  generally  re- 
ceived 1/.  to  2/..  and  a 
steward.  6/.  to  10/.  more 
than  a  ploughman.  Sin- 
gle men,  boarded  in  the 
house,  about  ao/.  Specially 
skilled  young  ploughmen. 
28/.  to  30/7^eoond  hind, 
if  able  to  work  a  pair  of 
horses,  32/.  to  40/.  aU  in 


(82.) 


Byremen    the    same 
ploughmen. 

(82.) 


Much  the  same  as  plough- 
men. 

(22).  (81.) 


From  51/.  18s.  to  60/.  14s. 
A  young  shepherd  about 
hisT 
(32.) 

On  one  estate,  from  16s.  a 
week  to  55/.  per  annum, 
and  aUowances. 
(App.  B.  8.) 


Ordinaiy  Labourers. 
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ACMOOVIr 


WAGES  AND  EAE3nNGS-eon«. 

XttimcUed  Annual  Eamingi  from  various  8owree$  of  Ihe  differeni  Classes  of  AgricuUural  Labourer,  inclusive  of 

AUowanees  and  Extra  Payments — cont. 


To 


rvmAL 
Labovub. 


District. 
Aagtstant  Gominiaaoner 

Reporting. 
Beferenoe  to  Reports. 


Garters  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 


Stockmen  and  those  in 
charge  of  Oattle. 


Shepherds. 


Ordinaiy  Labourers. 


Prini^B..IIL81-». 


OsMbnmMmj   OrluMy. 
Svtheriaad,    Mid 


-  Rntheifurd,  A.  47:  B^L 
88,29,60;  App.B. 


rb  and 

.70, 


Inlivrn  ai 

Mmddfngton. 

rinide.  A,  30;  B.-II. 


77,  78, 80, 81,  86. 


rite.   XinroM, 
CAaekmai 

Pringle,  A.  80. 


Vorfttr     and 
Feitb. 

Gillespie,  B.-VIII.  18, 19, 
20,28. 


Grieves  or  stewards,  WAU, 
to  m.  lOs.  9d,  Plough- 
men. 46^.  Si.  8(f.  to 
662.  189.  ed.  Single 
ploughmen.  892.  to  482, 18«. 
(A.  dO;  B.II.  89.  86.) 
Hinds,  from  462. 8s.  8J.  to 
662.  l&s.  6d. 

(70.) 


Manager  grieres  or  stew- 
ards, 512. 18s.  to  742. 7s.  8<f. ; 
ploughmen,  472.  10s.  to 
642.  l4s. ;  sixigle  plough- 
men. 812.  18s.  9d.  to 
482.10s. 


Parmers       estimate       for 

married  men,  472.    14s.; 

492.;  602. 16s.;  612. 13s.  84. ; 

602.  to  682.,  and  622.  6s. 

(18.) 


Men's  estimate,  482.; 
602.;  682.4s. 
(1«.) 


402.; 


I  Single  1 


ti  get  more  money* 
(20.) 


iDTeniess    (Wortli). 
andmeM  (Sovth)i 
Pringle,  B.-IV. 
Arable,  34. 


Pastoral,  126.  128, 
182;  App.  B.  1-3, 
46. 


rk  (Worth)  and 

&|]illtlirpw« 

Rutherfurd,  B.IY.  28, 29, 
34. 


Married  ploughmen, 

462. 2s.  ed. ;  Junior,  un- 
married, 40{.  8s.  6d.; 
grieves,  from  622.  2s.  0e2. 
to  662.  U,  6d. 


Ploughmen,     442.     8s.     to 
472r8s.    (182;  App.  B.  6.) 


842.  to  672. 8s.  3(f.       •       • 
(A. SO;  B.-II.86.) 

On  large  farms,  from  632. 
to  672..  others  from  462. 
to  632.  Oldish  men. 
from  402.  to  442.  10s. 
Some  few  get  22.  to  42. 
Sundaj  pay. 
(78.) 


882. 8s.  lid,  to  642.  6s.  lOd . 


Six  on  one  farm,  602.  7s.   - 
(81.) 

Ordinary  shepherds  fh>m 
602.  to  662.  Headmen, 
from  602.  to  802.  J  unior, 
or  orra  she^ierds,  861. 
to  462.  (Exceptional 
462.) 

(83.)       . 


On  large  farms,  fh>m  182. 
to  242.  m  cash  and 
sometimes  pasture  for  a 
few  sheep.  Pt^yment  in 
kind,  212. 

(28;  App.B.) 

In  one  ease,  702. ;  but  out 
of  thi^  wmoh  was  partly 
made  up  by  two  oows, 
the  shepherd  had  to 
board  a  lad  and  give 
milk  to  lambs. 
(60.) 

662.  to  762.       . 

(A.  80;  B..II.86.) 

In  charge  of  flying  stock. 
32.  10s.  to  42.  I2s.  a 
month.  Resident  herds, 
662. 19s.  ed.  to  632. 16s.  3<i.. 
and  fh>m  7U2. 10s.  lid.  to 
762. 19s.  6c2. 
(81.) 


462.  Ss.  3d.  to  662. 18s.  6d. 
(A.  30;  B..II.86.) 


Resident  oira  men 
602.  to  682. 

(B..II.  77.) 


run  from 


482.17s.  to  661. 2s.  3<f.        •  i  462. 18s.  to  882.  4s. 


Same  as  ploughmen 


Banff,    and 


Gillespie,  B.-TI.  16,  16 
App.  A. 


.1 


Iklrk.       Peebles,  | 
and  Bmnftlefl. 

Wilkinson,  B.-V.  16. 


Lanark,  about  682.  8s. ; 
Linlithgow,  622.  16s. ; 
662.18s. 

(28.) 

Unmarried  men.  from  122. 
to  182.  the  half  year, 
with  bed  and  board, 
valued  at  7s.  or  8s.  or  10s. 
a  week. 

(29.) 


Married  men,   allowances, 
162. ;  money,  292.  ;  total,  < 
462.    Single   men,  board, 
lodging,  and  fire  and  292. 
They  sometimes  get   as  I 
much  as  12. 10s.  in  money  | 
wage  more  than  married 
men. 

(16.) 


From  462.  to  492. 18s. 


The 


as  ploughmen 


Much   the   same    wages 
and      allowances      as 
ploughmen. 
(16.) 


412.  18s.  and  872.  These 
men  were  both  rather 
old.  Not  mudi  stock 
feeding  in  the  district. 


Where  flymg  stock  is  kept    gune  as  ploughmen 
paid  the  same  as  plough*  > 
men.     Expert  men  in 
charge  of  bi  eeding  stock. 
12.  per  week  with  free 
house. 

From  612.2s.  on  the  island 
of  Skye  to  682.  lis.  9d, 
on  the  mainland. 
(126 ;  App.  B.-L) 

Unmarried,  from  352.  4s. 
to  462.  2s. 

(128;  App.B.4) 


Shepherd's 
Sutherland,  682. 14s. 
(APP.B.S.) 


The  same  as  ploughmen. 
(3i) 


In  some  places  get  a  croft 
sufficient  to  keen  a 
couple  of  cows.  Such 
a  shepherd  will  have 
about  602.  inclusive. 
(16.) 


From  492.  2s.  to  682.  4s. 
Single  shepherds,  fh>m 
482.  to  602. 
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Thb 

AORICVL* 
TUBAL 

Lasouiueb. 


District 

AMtotant  Commiarioner 

Beportinff. 

CftTtera  and  Men  in  charge 
of  Horses. 

stockmen  and  those  in 
charge  of  Oattle. 

Shepherds. 

Ordinary  Labourers. 

Retoenoe  to  Reports. 

flttrtlAr   and   Onm- 

S0l.4f.8d.to8SZ.44.Sd. 

Not  numerous;  wages  the 

hmrtom 

(81.) 

cottages  about  SSI.  1M. ; 

same  as  ploughmen's. 

Bntberfiml  a-ni.  SI,  8S, 

for  some.  1/.  to  1/.  10s. 

S5-«8,68. 

In   the    west    of   StirUng 
county.  SBZ.  to  SSI.,  and 

more. 

(86.) 

aUowanoes.  1».  10«. 

(38.) 

East   side.  Stirling,  money 
wafi^e.  11.  a  week,  or  a  total 

of  891.  6«.     On  one  farm. 

foreman.      28*.         First 

ploughman.  20*.    Seooud. 
18ff.0i..  others.  19«.    Pay- 
ments in  kind  to  yearly 

labourers.  W.  18«. 
(36.) 

Unmarried    men   able     to 

manage  a  pair  of  horses, 
nearStirling.lSZ.the  half 

year  with  bed  and  board. 
Por  other  ports,  from  121. 
to  17Z..  and  near  Palkirk. 
I4i.  to  171..  bed  and  board 

▼alued  at  7«.  to  lOt.  a 

a  week. 

' 

(87.) 

DumbarUm.  891.  St.  (ki.  to 

m.  IBs.  6d. 

(82.) 

^""fJ!SS:5«S52: 

From  4U  to  4tf .  lOt.    Kirk- 

The same  as  ploughmen. 

S0/.10t. 

cudbright.  442.  to  44/.  6s. 

or  1/.  or  2/.  more.     In 

(A.  88.) 

^••'       . 

Dumfriesshire,     46/.     to 

the  higher  districts.  48/. 

Biitberfiird,A.60;  B..V. 

461. 12*. 

toss/. 

at.  80.  ST. 

(29.) 

Si                                                   Qg 

to 

S/. 

». 

[»•. 

m. 
1                                       [>r. 
1                                      K. 

(sa) 

(87. 

Boys'  and  Women  s  Wages  and  Earnings,  and  Family  Eammgs. 


District 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Beportinff. 

Reference  to  Reports. 


Boys'  Weekly  Wages  and  Earnings. 


Women's  Wages  and  Earnings. 


A.  46^  83, 84. 


Aberdeen  and  Xla- 
oardtne. 

Gillespie.     B.-yiI.     20; 
App.  A. 


Ayr*  Benfrew.  Bute* 
and    Sevtn     Ar- 

Rn^erfnrd,  B.-II.  24. 26- 
28.  SO.  SS.  38. 


Toung  lads  usually  receive  the  same 
as  women. 

(26.) 


Field  workers  from  Is.  to  2«.  a  day. 
Those  engaged   directly  ftt>m  the 
farmers  from  161.  to  22/. 
(68.) 

Byre  women  and  dairymaids  com- 
oined,  20/.to22/.perannum.  Dairy- 
maids, 24/.  to  26/.     Chief  dairymaid 
sometmies  SO/,  besides  board. 
(54.) 

Ploughmen's  wiyes  and  others  who 
assist  in  milking  get  fh>m  2t.ed.to 
4t,  a  week,  working  14  to  21  hours  a 
week. 

(54.) 

Workers,  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day.  Women 
engaged  by  the  year,  abont  20/., 
with  Doard  and  lodging.  Those  who 
come  to  the  farm  for  a  few  hours  to 
milk  get  12/. 

Those  who  assist  in  dairy  work,  from 
Ss.  M.  a  week  to  Is.  a  day. 
(24.) 
From  9/.  to  11/.  the  half-year,  with 
board  in  the  house.  Field  workers. 
Is.  ad.  a  day  in  one  place ;  1«.  Zd.  in 
winter. 

(26.) 

At  piece-work,  pulling  and  "  shawing  " 

turnips,  6«.  to  8s.  an  acre. 

(27.) 

At  harvest,  women  workers,  Ss.  to 

Ss.  6d.  a  day. 

(28.) 
In  Renfrew,  2s.  a  day.  Haymaking, 
2s.  ed.  Harvest.  Ss.  to  4s.  When 
engaged  for  the  half-year  and 
boarded  the  pay  is  about  11/.  for 
that  period. 

(SO.) 
Bute  inferior.  9/..  and  best.  10/.  to  11/. 
the  half-year, 

(83.) 
South  Argyle  daiiymaids,  10/.  to  12/. 
the    hair-year;    superior,    in    full 
chance.  14/.    Out-door  workers.  8/. 
to  10/..  all  living  in  the  house. 
(36.) 


Family  Enmings. 


120/.  or  140/.  a  year. 

(46^  footrnote.) 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  ULBOtJH : 

WAGES  AND  EARNINGS— <km«. 
Boy§*  €md  Womm's  Wages  and  Earnings,  and  Family  Samings — conk 


District. 

ABnstant  Oommiflnoner 

Beportim;. 

Aef erence  to  Report. 


Boys'  Wages  and  Bamings. 


Women's  Wages  and  Bamiogs. 


Benriek    and   Mo%- 
hwtghm 

Wilkinson,  B.-VI.  32,  «3 ; 
App.  B.  7. 

BreadaHiane 

Pringle,  B.~III.  S8, 34,  as. 


OattlinesB.    Orkney. 
Svtkerutnd,   and 


Just  starting  work.  Os.  to  7s.  a  week, 
and  about  tf*.  wnbn  able  to  work 


the  odd  horses. 


(38.) 


Workers  from  26/.  to  281.    Dsy  wage, 
!      U.  ed.  to  8«, 
j  (32;  App.  B..  7.) 


Butherfurd.  B.-1. 30, 31 ; 
App.F. 


adiabiirirk  and  Sad- 
dlng^toua 

Pringle,  A.  39, 40 ;  B.-II. 
19,82,04,70,  82-85,  91; 
App.  0. 


Boys  without  horses  are  paid  the  same 
as  women. 

(30.) 


ni 


Olaokmaani 


and 


Pruirfe.A.  30,  3^-40.76; 
B:^.  97,  138.  150; 
App.  D.  3. 


Small  boys  from  6«.  to  8#.  a  week. 
Boys  from  10  to  17  arerage  34/.  18*. 
per  annum. 

(75.) 

A  boy  14  gets  IW.  U. 
(84.) 

Prentices  to  the  plough,  Ist,  2nd,  and  i 
8rd  years,  0«.,  IS*.,  and  16s.  respec- 
tively.    Harrest  aUowanoe  always 
given,  and  in  the  3rd  year  potatoes  I 
allowed.  | 

(App.  C.) 


Dairymaids    from    BOt.  to  M.  per 

i      annum,  with   board  and  lodgmg. 

I      Women  to  work  "  in  and  oat  **  from 

I     lU,  to  20/..  with  board  and  lodging. 

(54.) 

I  Athaytime,2tf.  aday. 
I  (».) 

,  Where  cows  are  kept,  nsoaUy  12/.  a 
year  with  board  or  payment  m  kind, 
or  by  the  day,  1«.  3a. 

I  (80.) 

I 

I  2s.  6rf.  a  day  in  harvest.  Potatoes  and 
coals  are  given. 

(App.  F.) 

At  hay  and  com  harrest  a  rise  in  the 
daily  pay  to  2«.,  or  of  81.  for  the  sea- 
son, with  a  stone  of  meal  aweek  and 
fourth  <rf  a  «*  pint "  of  milk  daily. 
(31.) 

8«.  to  Os.  a  week.  At  harvest.  21s.  to 
4US.  From  6(/.  to  1#.  a  day  rise  at 
potato  harvest. 

(«.) 


I 


Fartta. 

Gillespie,  B.-VIII.  22. 


InTemeaa     (Wortli) 
and  moss  (Sontb) 

Pringle.  A.  39-40;  B. IV. 
Arable,  81. 82, 84. 


PoHoral,  130, 188. 


Lads  U.  2(1.  to  1«.  Id.  a  day 
(07.) 

(3ood  strong  lads  get  9s.  to  16f.  a  week 
for  the  harvest  months. 
(138.) 

Boys  between  16  and  17  get  6».  0|(i. 
to  9s.  2|(i.  a  week. 
(150.) 

Stroog  boys,  20/.  to  30/. ;  young  boya, 

(A.  3a) 


,  Increase  of  ttom  Is.  to  4s.  a  week  at 
potAto  harvest;    some  get  Its.  a 
I     week  at  this  time. 
(84.) 

Women  cottars,  or  those  in  charge  of 
oattle,  flrom  88/.  6s.  to  S8/.  18s. 
(81) 

Ordinary  workers,  81/.  10s.  to  86/.  17s.  8rf. 
(83.) 

Owual  workers,  10s.  to  14s.  in  summer. 
9s.  in  winter. 

(86;iU)p.C.) 

East  Fife,  7s.  to  8s.  a  week.  7s.  to  9s. 
a  week.  At  harvest,  16s.  to  21#. 
From  6d.  to  Is.  a  day  at  potato  har^ 
vest. 

(A.  39, 40.) 

Is.  2d.  and  Is.  Sd.  a  day. 
(97, 138.) 

U.4d.aday.  2s.  6d.  harvest.  Potato 
lifting.  Is.  ed. 

(App.D.3.) 

19/.  10s.  to  23/.  10s. 

(A.  30.) 

Is.  4d.  and  Is.  Od.  a  day,  at  potato 
time  2s.,  and  at  harvest  4s.  when 
hoeing  is  done  by  oonteact  women 
make  2s.  Od.  to  8s.  a  day.  A  head 
dairy  woman  g;ets  18/.  to  18/.  per 
annum ;  her  assistants,  16/.  to  16^ 


Family  Bamii^s. 


From  16  to  17  earn  Is.  3d.  to  U.  9d.  \ 
per  day.  ' 

(84.) 


.  (Worth) 
UnUtbffow. 

Butherfurd,B.-Il 
35;  App.D. 


IV.  31,32, 


Beauly,  7s.  to  8s.  a  week.    At  harvest, 
28s.  to  SOs. 

(A.  ?»,  40.) 

'  Bmployed  by  the  day,  top  and  tail 
,      turnips,  4s.  to  7s.  8d.  an  acre. 
!  (31.) 

!  Daring  harvest  get  double  wages.         ' 
(82.)  , 

18/.    (Cottars,  82/.  7s.  6d.  ' 

I  (34.)  I 

Women  are  generally  enga^^  to  roll 
the  fleeces  at  clipping  time,  or  mix 
•     the  dip  at  dipping  time.    The  gene- 
ral wage  is  Is.  OdTa  day. 
(180.) 
Women  cottars.  Is.  day,  free  house, 
potato  land,  and  fuel  carted.     At 
harvest  they  get  8d.  a  day  extra  and 
food. 
I  (138.) 

Workers  in  the  fields.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  9d. 
a  day.  In  Linlithgow,  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  8d.  Byre  women  boarded  from 
8/.  to  11/.  the  half  vear.  Dairymaids 
from  7/.  to  12/.  Ploughmen's  wives 
assisting  in  milking,  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  a 
week.  In  the  strawberry  di»triots 
fruit  picking,  2s.  to  3s.  a  oay. 
(31.) 

lOs.  an  acre  at  one  farm  for  the  neat 
preparation  of  turnips  for  market 
For  singling  7s.  to  8s.  per  acre. 
(32.) 

At  harvest  firom  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  di^, 

occasionally  4s.  8d.    In  Linlithgow 

rather  down  to  18s.  than  above  it. 

(85.) 


There  are    many  booses  when  the 
joint  inoonoe  in  folly  160/. 
(«.) 


land  wife  791. 18s. 


One  family  aboQt  9001. 

1831.  lU.  3d.  1071.  12s.  A  wonyi 
cottar  with  two  daogfaten  about 
80/. 

(»L) 


In  mKDj  cases  amounted  tooverlML 
WhOe  exceptioiial  on 
8001.  *''™-— 

(A.  76.) 
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Aemioirir 

TVMAIm 


WAGES  AND  EARNINGS— con*. 
Boyi'  and  Women^s  Wagee  and  Eaniings,  and  Family  Eamvng$ — cont. 


Thb 

AOBIOVL- 
TITRAI, 

Labourks. 


IMfltriot 
Asnstant  Gommiafioiier 
Roportioff. 
BefereDM  toBeport. 


WMrSc 

GiUeqiie,  B.-TI.  16 ;  App. 


WUkixMon,  B.-V. 


lUitlierfarj.  B.  in.  4l«  tt. 


Boys'  WeeUy  Wafies  and  Earnings. 


Women's  Wages  and  Bamings. 


Children  not  to  be  got  at  all    • 
At  18  they  get  foil  vork  and  Ml 
Wages. 

(Aw.  A.) 


WlMUfwmf  Xirke«a- 

Bnthertnrd.  A.  56 ;  B.-V, 


Workers  where  they  are  to  be  got  1«. 
to  Itf .  S<f.  a  day :  f  or  1891-8  this  rate 
rose  to  U.  9d,  In  hanrest  time  22#. 
a  week  and  four  weeks  work  is 
guaranteed  them,  and  their  board. 
If  th^  work  extra  time  they  get 
bread  and  beer,  in  a  few  cases  8a.  a 
day. 

(16.) 


Byre  women,  and  byre  women  and 
d^rymaids  combined,  range  from 
6/.  to  1<«.  the  half-vear.  with  board. 
In-door  dairymaias  82.  to  12/.  the 
half-year,  and  near  Stirh'ng,  14{.,with 
bed  and  board. 

(41.) 

Field  workers  Is.  4d.  to  is.  6<i.  a  day. 
Potato  lifting  St.  Harvest  U.  to 
3s.  %d.  Piece-work  singling,  hoeing, 
and  shawing  tomips,  4t.  6<f.  to  8s. 
per  acre.  In  some  places  for  top- 
ping at  the  rate  of  lia.  per  100  yards, 
yellow  tamip&  and  2a.  for  swedes. 
Women  have  been  known  to  make 
4f .  at  it,  and  even  5s. 
(42.) 

Dumbarton  field  workers.  It.  6d.  to 
2t.  a  day.  Byre  women  receive  91. 
to  122,  the  half-year  with  board. 
Dairy  women,  102.  to  127.  with 
board. 

(63.) 

Turnip  thinning.  lOt.  an  acre ;  pull- 
ing. 8t.  to  lOt.    Potato  hoeing.  lOt. 
to  15t.    Bxtra  hands  from  2t.  6tf. 
to  St.,  and  sometimes  St.  6<l. 
(64.) 

In  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  varies 
from  It.  and  It.  S<<.  to  It.  6J.  Wo- 
men from  the  villages,  2t. 

(si?) 

When  boarded  in  the  house.  62.  to  82. 

the  half-year.    Kitohen  women,  72. 

(38.) 

Byre  women,  82.  to  112.  the  half-year. 
Good  durymaids,  122„  and  in  the 
cheese  dis^cts.  152.  The  leading 
dairymaid  sometimes  engaged  by 
the  year,  302.,  with  some  board. 
(84.) 

At  harvest  either  by  increase  of  the 
daily  pay  or  by  a  round  sum  of 
from  SA  to  82.  lOt.  without  food  or 
22.  lot.  with  food.  By  the  day  the 
usual  rate  was  2t.  %d.  and  some- 
times St.  In  some  places  4t.  was 
heard  of. 

(30 :  A.  66.) 


Family  Earnings. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  OK   LABOUR; 


Thb 

AOBIOtTL- 
TUBAIi 

Laboubbb, 


II.-GENERAL     INDEX. 


AOBIOITL' 

TUKAX* 


Acts  of  Parliucent  :   ' 

Allotment  Acts,  1891  and  1892.    Batherfnrd,  A.  78  ; 

B.L54;  B.IV.  48. 
Employers*  Liability :  Pringle,  B.  I.  147. 
Pablic  Health  Act  (Scotland),  1867 :  Batherford  A. 

App.  0. 
Pablic  Health  Acts :  Gillespie,  B.  VI.  22. 
The  Truck  Acts :  Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  25. 

Accommodation  in  Cottages.    See  Anal.  Ind.    "  OoUage 
Accommodation.** 

AoRicuLTD&AL   DjBP&BSsioif :      Has    not    so    seriously 
affected  labourers  as  farmers.    Pringle,  A.  79. 

J    aicuLTUBAL  Bbtubns:  See  ^'  P(mulation,** 

Abstract  from,  for  1891.    Butherfurd,  B.  II.  App. 

A.  B. ;  B.  in.  App.  A.  B.  0. 

Abstract  from,  for  1892.  Butherfurd,  B.  I.  App. 
A. ;  B.  IV.  App.  A.  B.  0. ;  B.  V.  App.  A.  B.  d 

Agmcultu&al    Unions:    See    Anal.    Ind.       **  Trades 
Unions.*' 

Allotmbnts;     See    Anal.    Ind.        **  Land    held     by 
Labourers."  ' 
•'  Lotted  Lands  "  :  Gillespie,  B.  VI.  30. 
Not  recognised.    Butherfurd,  B.  I.  54. 
Not  usually  asked  for.    Butherfurd,  A.  78. 

AlLOWANCKS :  See  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Wages  and  Earnings.** 

AHNaAL   EAENiNGf :    See  Anal.    Lid.      '*  Wages   and 
Earnings.'* 

Affbbnticeship  : 

Abridgment  of,    Pringle,  B.  XL  55. 
Quarrymen's.    Butherfurd^  B.  V.  36. 

Bbbs  :  See  "  Livs  Stock  hejpt  hy  Labourers." 

Bbnbfit  Socibtibs  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Benefit  Societies.** 

Bonus  Ststbm  :  As  applied  to  farm  serrice.     Pringle, 
A.  22.  (b.) 

BOTEIBS  : 

Abolished  on  some  farms.    Pringle,  B.  I.  176. 

Absence  of  in  the  Lothians.    Pringle,  B.  IL  93. 

Accommodation  of.  Pringle,  B.  I.  143 ;  Buther- 
furd, A.  74 ;  B.  L  38 ;  B.  ni.  78. 

Almost  unknown  in  Caithness,  but  used  in  Orkney. 
Butherfurd,  B.  L  29,  38. 

A  model  bothy  at  Saltoun.    Pringle,  B.  II.  93. 

Apathy  of  farmers  to  state  of.    Pringle,  B.  1. 174. 

Are  becoming  extinct.    Butherfurd,  B.  V.  52. 

Bothy  and  kitchen  systems  compared.    Gillespie, 

B.  VI.  23. 

Careless  habits  of  men  in.    Pringle,  B.  1. 172. 
Class  of  farmers  who  favour.    B.  1. 177. 
Condemnation  of  by  sanitary  inspectors,  probable. 

Pringle,  B.  L  175. 
Condition  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  II.  44;   Gillespie, 

B.  VI.  App.  A.  5 ;  B.  VI.  20,  21,  22. 
Decrease  of.     Butherfurd,  B.  IV.  44:    Gillespie, 

B.  VI.  App.  A.  2,  3. 
Discomfort  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  172,  174. 
Evils  of.    PriMle,  A.  62  ;  B.I.  204. 
For  females.    Butherfurd,  A.  75. 
For  men.     Butherfurd,  B.  I.  16. 
Improvement  in.     Gillespie,  B.  VI.  App.  A.  6  ; 

B.  Yin.  31. 
In  Invernews  and  Boss.    Prinele,  B.  IV.  56. 
In  Moray.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  App.  Al.  I. 
In  Boss  and  Cromarty.     Butherfurd,  B.  I.  53. 
Privacy    of,    jealousey    preserved    by    labourers. 

Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  13, 
Preferred  to  kitchens.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  31. 
Structure  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  12. 
Substitute  for.    Pringle,  B.  I.  175. 
System  of.    Pringle,  B.  L  171. 

"Bowing*'   System:  defined.     Butherfurd,  B.  II.  9; 
B,  V.  21. 


BoTS :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Engagement,  Conditions  of.** 

Of  Labourers :   Pringle,  B.  II.  App.  C.  II. 


BaOGBTS : 

lU. 


BiKBwoMBN :  Hours  of  labour.    Butherfurd,  B.  III.  26. 

Cattle  : 

Accommodation  for.    Pringle,  B.  I.  78. 
Number  of,  in  Orkney  and  Caithness.    Butherfurd. 
A.  8. 

CoMFA&ATivB  Efficienot  OP  Labou&ebs  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 
"  Supply  of  Labour. " 

Complaints:  See  ** Labourers." 

Conciliation  :  Suggested  scheme  of.     Pringle,  A.  72  ; 
Draft  of  Scheme.    Pringle,  A.  App.  1. 

Condition,  General,  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer :  See 
Anal.  Ind.    *'  Condition  Chneral.*' 
In  England  and  Scotland  compared.     Willdnaon. 

A.  L  10. 
Mr.  Little's  memorandum  upon  the  Beport  of  1879 

and  1882.    Butherfurd,  B.  L  65. 
Standard  of  living.    Butherfurd,  A.  93. 

Condition   of  Cottages: 
Accommodation  " 


Constbuction  of  Cottages 
Accommodation.'* 


See   Anal.    Ind.     "Cottage 
:  See ^ Anal.  Ind.     "Cottage 


Contracts  of  Service : 

Breaking  of.  Butherfurd,  A.  30 ;  S«e  also  "  Deser- 
tion  of  Service"  ** Hiring  of  Servants  and 
Labourers*'  and  "Engagement,  Conditions  of .** 

Cottage  Accommodation  :  See  AnaL  Ind. 

Cottage  Gardens:   See  AiuA.  Ind.     ** Land  held  by 
Labourers.*' 

Cottages  : 

Absence  of  on  a  carse  farm.    Pringle,  B.  L  35. 
Action  and  order  of  sanitary  inspector  with  reffard 

to.    Pringle,  B.  L  155. 
Classification  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  158,  154. 
Condition  of.    Butherfurd,  A.  62 ;  B.  II.  40,  41,  42. 
Cottages  attached  to  farms.     Butherfurd,  A,  58. 
County  Councils  and.    Pringle,  B.  I.  151. 
Easier  terms  for  borrowing  money  required  to 

enable  owners  to  build.    Pringle,  X.  4S. 
Effect  of  mining  on.    Butherfurd,  B.  IV.  40. 
General  observations  concerning.    Pringle,  A.  48. 
Overcrowding  in.    ButherfUrd,  B.  I.  40. 
Peculiar  structure  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  IV.  39. 
Provision  of,  on  large  and  small  esriates.    Primrle, 

B.  I.  36. 
Situation  of.     Butherfurd,  A.  60;    B.    III.    68: 

B.  IV.  38. 
ply  of,  inadequate.    Bntherfurd,  A.  59 ;  B.  III. 
^  B.  IV.  36. 
Valuation  of,  free.    Pringle,  B.  I.  16 J,  161. 

Cows :  See  **  Live  Stock  kept  by  Labourers.** 

Cost  of  keeping.    Prinele,  B.  III.  31,  (a)  (b). 
Facilities  for  keeping  desired*     Butherfurd,  B.  V. 

60;  B.V.  App.  D. 
Scarcity  of.    Pringle,  A.  56. 

Crofters  : 

See  **  Labourers.*' 

Condition  of,  inferior  to  labourers.    Priuflrle.  B. 

IV.  68.  * 

Labour  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  App.  A.  I. 
Supplementary  industries  of.     Pringle,  B.  III.  38, 

41. 

Crofts  : 

Advantages  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  App.  A.  6 ;  B. 

VIU.30.  ^^ 

As  a  source  of  labourers.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  5. 
Best  size  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  41, 
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A.«^ur.     OKOFra— con/. 

tSSS.  Bailding  on.    Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  3.^. 

UA^ouRBR.  Cost  of  stocking.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  42;  B.  Vlll. 

33. 

Defined,    Gilleepio,  B.  VTI.  39. 

In  the  Highlands.    Prin«le,  B.  Ui.  20. 

Method  of  working.      Gillespie,  B.  VII.  46;  B. 

VIII.  32. 
Not  sufficient  to  support  croffcerd.     Gillespie,  B. 
Vlll.  30,  31. 

CULTIVATIO.V : 

,  Methods  of.   EutLerfurd,  B.  IT.  3,  12.  14 ;  B.  UI.  6. 
Rotation  of  Crops,    ftutherfard,  B.  IV.  4. 

Daibt  Fabming:  Seo  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Evgagement,  con- 

ditioiiB  of,''* 
Cheesemaking.     Batherfurd,  B.  V.  12. 
Extent  of.    Bntherfard,  A.  15  ;  B.  IV.  4. 

lu  Kilmarnock  district.    Bntherfard.  B.  II.  3. 

In  Kirkcudbrightshire.     Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  9. 

In  Whithorn  district.     Rutherfurd.  B.  V.  5. 
Milkers,  scarcity  of.    Rutherfurd,  A.  15. 
Milk  supply.    Rutherfurd.  B.  V.  12. 
Prosperity  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  45. 

I  Daibtmahs: 

Appraiitices.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  13. 
Byrewomen,  act  as.     Rutherfurd,  A.  26. 
Bourx  of  labour.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  24. 
Marri.-d  women  as.    Rutherfurd,  A.  32. 
Scarcity  of.    Rutherfurd,  A.  22,  23 ;  B.  III.  12. 

Daibtjien  Contractors  :  Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  21. 

Desertion  op  Service: 

Prevalence  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  16. 
Suggested  remedy  for.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  22.    See 

also  ^^  Hiring  of  Servants  and  Lahowers,**  and 

•*  CofUracte  of  Service  " 

Diet  of  Labourers: 

Boarded  servants.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  85. 

Pood  cheaper  than  formerly.    Pringle,  B.  IV.  139. 

Grocers  supply  too  much  and   farms    too  little. 

Gillespie,  B.  VIL  10. 
Improvement  in.    Pringle,  B.  II.  128. 
Oatmeal  less  used  than  formerly.    Rutherfurd,  B. 

V.6L 
Quality  of.    Rutherfurd  B.  V.  61.    Wilkinson,  B. 

VLS5. 
Specimens  of  daily  fare.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  31. 

Districts  of  Imquirt: 

Agricultural  features.     Rutherfurd,  B.  FV.  4,   8 ; 

B.  V.  12. 19 ;  Pringle,  B.  I.  47.  62,  63 ;  B.  II.  11 ; 

B.  I V.  4 ;  Wilkinson  B.  VL  8. 
Climate.    Ruthorfurd,  B.  III.  8 ;  B.  V.  11.  Pringle, 

A.  7;  B.IV.  10.  22;  B.  V.  IL 
C«lt!v.ited  area  <»f.    Pringle,  A.  5. 
Cultivation.     Pringle,  B.  III.  5. 

Description  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  2,  7,  11. 13 ;  B. 
III.  4. 44;  B.  IV.  3,  7;  B.  V.  4.  8, 11 ;  Gillespie, 

B.  VL  2 :  B.  VII.  1 ;  B.  VIII.  3;  Pringle,  B.  f.  2, 
bS,  44;  B.  II.  2;  B.  III.  1;  B.  IV.  1,2.72.73, 
104.    AVilkinson,  A.  1 ;  B.  V.  1,  5  ;  B.  VI.  1,  3. 

Geographical  features.    Pringle,  B.  III.  3. 
Geological  features.     Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  7 ;  B.  V. 

8,11.    Wilkinson  B.  VI.  4. 
Physic  il  features.    Rutherfurd,  A.  6 ;  B.  III.  44; 

B.V.8,  11;  B.I.  13,7^;  B.IIL  2. 
Soil.  Kutherfui-d.  A.  4,  7,  8 ;  B.  III.  6.  45 :  B.  V. 
12.  Pringle.  B.  I.  75;  B.  III.  4;  B.  IV.  17. 
Wilkinson  B.  VI.  5. 
Statistics  as  to  area,  cultivation,  population  etc. 
Generally.  Pringle  A.  1.  3.  Rutherfurd,  B.  V. 
App.  B. 

Caithness.    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  9. 
Clackmannanshire.    Pringle,  B.  1. 16. 
Dumfriesshire.    Rutherfc^  B.  V.  11. 
Lothians,  The.    Pringle,  B.  II.  App.  A. 
Orkney.    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  12. 
Sutherland  and  Ross.    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  41, 42. 
Wigtownshire.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  11. 

Dbainagb  :  See  Anal.  Ind.  '*  Cottage  Accommodation,^ 

Dbvnkekbess:    See  Anal.  Ind.  "Condition,  general  of 
ihe  Agricultural  Labourer." 

Babbings:  See  Anal.  Ind.  **  Wages  and  EarfUngt," 
n    7SIS10. 


Education  :  Progress  of.    PringU-,  B.  II.  14  5.  AoRfcui- 

Efficiekcv   of    Labour:  See  Anal.   Ind.    *  Supply  of   la^umb- 
JroAour."  -^ 

Emflotebs:  Epitome  of  Evidence,  given  by,  in  the 
Lotliians.    Pringle,  B.  II. ;  App.  D. 

Emplothekt  :  See  "  Hiring  of  Servants  aud  Labourers** 
*'  Contracts  of  Service"  and  **  Engagements  Conditions 
ofr 

See  Anal.  Ind.  ^*  EngcLoemeni,  Conditions  of" 
Distribution  of,  over  the  year.    Pringle,  B.  I.  84. 
Nature  of.    Pringle,  B.  II.  30. 
Regulaii^y  of.     Rutherfurd,  A.  27 ;  B.  III.  16,  63 ; 
Pringle,  B.  I.  31. 

Ekgaoemknt,  CoNDincNs  OF:  See  Anal.  I'id. 

See  aUo   *' Hiring    of   Sevants    and    Labourers" 

**  Contracts    of     Service,'*    and     **  Desertion    of 

Servics.'* 
Length  of  contracts  of  service.    Rutherfurd,  A.  34. 
Obligation  to  find  a  **  worker.**    Rutherfurd,  A.  32. 
Verbal  or  written  agreements.    Rutherfurd,  A.  31. 

ESTATLS : 

Characteristics  of.     Gillespie,  B.  VI. ;  App.  A'  \ 

Consolidation  of.     Pringle,  B.  I.  29. 

Particulars  concerning,  in  the  Lolhians.    I         le, 

B.  n.;  App.  B.  A 

Size  of.     Pringle,  B.  L  85;  B.  IL  3;  B.  1\    14; 

Wilkinson,  B.  VL  6.  .^ 

Timber  on.     Pringle,  B.  I.  28. 

Family  Eabkinos  :  See  Anal.  Ind.  ".  Wages  and 
Earnings.** 

FAlUfBBS: 

Complaints  of,  against  labourers.    Pringle,  B.  .1. 

Inexperience  of  some.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  35. 
Personal  demeanour  of.    Rutherfurd,  A.  15. 
Pluralist.    Rutherfurd,  A.  17. 
Pluralist,   objection    to.     Rutherfurd,    B.   I.    10; 

Wilkinson,  B.  VL  58. 
Superiority  of  those  in  Ayrshire.    Rutherfurd,  A. 

16. 

FaBMIBO  : 

High.    Pringle,  B.  I.  80. 

Systems  of.  Pringle,  B.  I.  45,  74 ;  B.  II.  5;  B.  III. 
18 ;  Wilkinson,  B  VI. ;  App.  B.  I. 

Fabx  Kitchen  System: 

Absence  of  in  the  Lothians.    Pringle,  B.  IL  92. 
Compiu*ed  with  bothies.    Gillespie,  B.  VI. ;  App. 

A.  4  and  6. 
Decadence  of.    Pringle,  B.  IV.  47,  48. 

Fabk  Laboubebs  :  Defined.    Rutherfurd,  B.  L  4. 

Fabms: 

Arable  and  hill.     Pringle,  B.  II.  5. 

Bad  management  of  small.    Pringle.  B.  II.  11. 

Classes  of.    Pringle,  B.  II.  5. 

••Club**  among  highland  crofters.  Pringle,  B. 
IV.  8. 

Dcsirabili^  of  more  small  sheep  farms.  Wilkin- 
son, B.  V.  20. 

Effect  on  relations  of  employer  and  employed  of, 
size  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  3,  9. 

Inferior  type  of  labourer  on  small.  Pringle,  B.  I. 
68. 

Labour  question  less  complicated  on  arable  and 
hill  farmp.     Pringle,  B.  H.  9. 

Labour,  staff*  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  6. 

Large  farms  tend  to  the  reduction  of  labour. 
Rutherfurd,  A.  17. 

Large  farms,  superior   economy  of.    Rutherfurd, 

A.  17. 

Mired  husbandry.    Pringle,  B.  II.  5. 

Occupying  owners  of.    Rutherfurd,  A.  18. 

Size  of.    Rutherf^ird,  A.  14 :  B.  II.  4,  9 ;  B.  III.  6. ; 

B.  IV.  5.  9;  B.  V.  12;  Gillespie,  B.  VI.  2;  B. 
Vn.  2 ;  Pringle  A.  8 ;  B.  I.  32,  65,  86;  B.  HI. 
9;  B.  IV.  11 ;  Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  6. 

Stock  breeding  on.    Pringle,  B.  I.  19. 
System  of.     Pringle,  B.  IV.  7. 

Faem  Sebvants:  See  *' Labourers.'* 
Defined.    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  4. 
Health  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  44. 
Morality  of.    Ruthorfurd,  B.  V.  62;  Gillespie,  B. 
VI.  36. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR: 


The         Fabm  Stewabds  :  In  the  liOthianB,  Pringle,  B.  II.  6. 

TvuAi.      Fabk  Village  System  :  How  far  the  phrase  is  mis- 
Labouxea,       leading.    Pringle,  B.  I.  163. 

FsBnre   Faibs:    Advantages    and    disadvantages    of. 
Katherfnrd,  A.  29. 

Female  Labouk: 

Deficiency  of.    Rntherfnrd,  A.  22.  • 

Domestic  servants,  their  scarcity.    Rntherfard,  B. 

V.61. 
Employed  at  sheep  clipping.    Pringle,  B.  lY.  190. 
Increased  value  or.    Frmgle,  B.  II.  54. 
In  the  Lothians.    Pringle,  B.  II.  6. 
On  Fiteshire  farms.    Pringle,  B.  I.  90. 
Scarcity  of,  its  canses.    Pringle,  B.  II.  16. 
Substitution  of,  imported  Irish   male  labour  for. 

Rutherftird,  B.  III.,  11. 

Fbmalb  Wobkbbs: 

Decrease  of,  near  factory  towns.    Pringle,  B.  I.  98. 
Sufficiency    of,   in    purely  agricultural    districts. 
Pringle,  B.  I.  99. 

Fbnces  :  Kinds  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  77, 

Fields  :  Size  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  77. 

Fobestees  : 

Duties  of.    Pringle,  B.  IV.  86. 
How  distinguished  from   "workmen."      Pringle, 
B.  IV.  85. 

Fbuit  Gbowiko  :  Strawberries.    Butherfurd,  B.  IV.  4 ; 
Pringle,  B.  I.  83. 

Gabdeks:  See  Anal.  Ind.  "Land  held  hy  AgrieuUwral 
Lahourer9,** 

Cultivation  of.   .Butherfurd,  A.  77. 
Size  of.    Butherfurd,  A.  76. 

*'  Gbieves  " :  Like  English  farm  stewards.    Butherfurd, 
A.  26. 

Hat*time    Patkests  :    See  Anal.    Ind.    ''  Waget   cmd 
Earnings.^* 

HiBiKG  Faibs  :  Evils  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  II.  66;  Wil- 
kinson, B.  VI.  23. 

HiBINO  Mabkets: 

Advantages  and    disadvantages  of.     Butherfurd, 

A.  29. 

In  the  Lothians.    Pringle,  B.  IL  26. 
Should    be   abolished    by    Act    of    Parliament. 
Pringle,  B.  II.  28. 

HiBiKG  OP  Sebvants  a>d  Laboubebs  :  See  **  Engagemmitf 
CondUions  qf." 
By  advertisement.     Gillespie,  B.  VII.  13. 
Desertion.     Butherfurd,   B.    V.  62;  Gillespie,  B. 
VI.  8;    B.  VII.  22.    See    also    *' Deserium   of 
Service,^*  and  "  Contracts  of  Service." 
Fairs,  appreciated  as  affording  a  holiday.    Buthev- 

furd,  B.  IV.  66  ;  Gillespie,  B.  VH.  13. 
Fairs,  evils  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  II.  66;  Wilkinson, 

B.  VI.  23. 

Fairs;  '*  Rascal  fairs."     Gillespie,  B.  VL  8. 

Half-vearly.    Butherfard,  B.  V.  23. 

Indefinite  engagements  would  not  suit   married 

men.    Gillespie,  B.  VIL  12. 
Methods  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  II.  18. 
Should  be  for  indefinite  periods  and  terminate  at 

month's  notice.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  11. 
Term  of,   should  be  for  a  month.    Gillespie,  B. 

Vni.  16  (a.). 

HiBiNG  System  :  Improvements  which  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the.    Pringle,  B.  II.  29. 

HiBiKG  Term: 

Feeling  in  favwir  of  yearly  engagements.    Pringle, 

B.  II.  27. 
Periods  of.     Butherfurd,  B.  III.  17. 

HissELS:    Size    of.    Pringle,    B.    IV.   12.     See    also 
'^Sheepr 

Holidays  :  See  also  **  Lahoure'-s,  ComplairUe  of,** 

Desire  for  more.    Butherfurd,  B.  IV.  65 ;  Pringle, 

B.  I.  88. 
Frequency  of.    Pringle,  B.  1. 146 ;  Butherfurd,  B. 
III.  90. 


HoLlDATs— conf.  Txa 

Legislation,  why  not  desired.    Butherfurd.  B.  IV.      ^^S?" 
65 ;  B.  V.  60 ;  Gillespie,  B.  Vni.  28.  Lamovko, 

Number  of.    Butherfurd,  A.  88.  — 

Payment  for.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  18. 
Should  not  be  enforced  by  Parliament.    Buther- 
furd, B.  I.  59. 
Why  Saturday  is  the  best  day.    Gillespie,  B.  VH. 

^B^  V^**  ^^  employers  to  grant.     Buttierfurd, 
HoBSBS :  Belation  of  to  acres.    Pringle,  B.  I.  75. 

^?Ptt^..^^^^"*-   ^^^  regulation  of.    Butherfurd, 
B.  II.  65. 

flouBs    OF   WoBK :    See   Anal.    Ind.      "  Engagement, 
Conditione  oC* 
Byremen^s.    Butherfurd,  A.  40,  41. 
Complaints  relating  to.    Butherfurd,  A..87. 
Contradictory   evidence  relating  to.    Butherfurd, 

B.  I.  17. 
Dairymaids.    Butherfurd,  A.  41 ;  B.  II.  19. 
Estimated  average.    Butherfurd,  A.  39. 
Harvest.    Butherfurd,  A.  87. 
Legislative    interference     deaired.      Butherfurd, 

B.  I.  Zo,  t>9. 
Statements  as  to.    Butherfurd,  A.  35. 
Winter.    Butherfurd,  A.  38 ;  B.  I.  19. 

Illegitimacy  : 

Comparatively    small    percentage    of.      Prinirle. 

B.  II.  142  ;  B.  III.  54.  ^^ 

Decrease  of.     Pringle,  A.  80  (b). 
Effect    of  climate  on.      Butherfurd,    B.    V.    62; 

Gillespie.  B.  VI.  2. 
Prevalence  of.    Butherfurd,  B.  V.  62. 
Statistics  as  to,  in  the  Lothians.    Priuflrle.  B.  II. : 

App.  A.  LX.,  X.,  XI. 


Immigbation  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Su;^ 
From  Ireland.    Butherfurd,  B.' 


of  Labour/' 
13. 


Industbial    School    Boys:    Labour   of.     Bntherf^ird. 
B.  V.  17. 

Industbies:  Bee  **  Local  Induitriee.** 

KiTCHEK  System: 

Compated  with  bothies.    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  23. 
(See  Farm  Kitchen  system.) 

LaBOUB : 

Demand  for.     Butherfurd,  A.  21;   Pringle,  B.  I. 

18,87.  * 

High  standard  of.    Pringle,  A.  81. 
Its  scarcity,  causes  of.     Gillespie,  B.  VI.  7. 
On  sniall  farms.     Butherfurd,  B.  III.  7. 
Belativc  demand  for,  on  large  and  small  farms. 

Pringle,  A.  II. ;  B.  I.  33.  66,  67. 

Laboubebo  : 

Arguments  of,  against  farm  service.    Pringle,  A. 

16. 
Better  off  in  Scotland  than  in  England.    Wilkinson, 

A.  10. 

Cattlemen.    Pringle,  B.  II.  6. 
Classification  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  96. 

Byremen  and  cattlemen.     Butherfurd,  A.  26. 
"  Cottar  "  defined.    Butherfurd,  B.  1. 16. 
•*  Crofters,"  condition  of  their  holdings.     Wil- 
kinson, B.  VL  11. 
Female  field-workers.    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11 ; 

Butherfurd,  A.  26. 
"Halfiins."    Wilkinson,  B.  VL  11;   Buther- 
furd, A.  26. 
•'  Orra-men."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11 ;  Buther- 
furd, A.  26. 
"  Ploughmen."   Wilkinson,  B.  VJ.  11 ;  Buther- 
furd, A.  26. 
Shepherds.    Wilkinson,  B.  VT.  11;   Buther. 

furd,  A.  26. 
Strippers.    Butherfurd,  A.  26. 
Complaints    of.      Butherf^uxl,    B.    I.  ;   App.    C. : 

Pringle,  B.  II   141 ;  B.  IV.  50—5. 
Complaints  of,   hours  a  source   of.     Butherfurd, 

B.  I.  22 ;  B.  II.  55 ;  B.  V.  60 ;  Pringle,  B.  I.  169, 
209—13. 
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Labouaees — cont 

Decrease  in  the  number  of.     Rutherfurd,  A.  19. 
Disapprove  of  "  jobbing  "  iwrork.     Pringle,  A.  24. 
Distribution  of.     I'ringle,  B.  I.  31 ;  B.  IV.  15. 
Education  of.      Rutherfurd,   B.   V.  60 ;    Pringle, 

B.  II.  143  ;  B.  IV.  143. 
Efficiency  of.     Rutherfurd,  A.  24;  B.  1. 14  ;  B.  11. 

17  ;  B.  IIT.  15,  50 ;  B.  IV.  15  ;  B.  V.  18. 
Extra  or  casual.    Pringle,  B.  II.  8. 
Feelings  among,  with    respect    to    engagements. 

Pringle,  A.  21. 
Feelings  amonff,    with  respect  to  oyertime  work, 

and  pajr.     Pringle,  A.  41 . 
Independence  of.     Pringle,  B.  II.  140. 
Instruction  required  by,  in  gardening.     Pringle, 

B.  II.  144. 
Leisure  demanded  by.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  93. 
Life  and  work  of,  in  Lothiaus.     Pringle,  B.  II.  6. 
Love  of  change  amon,^.     Pringle,  A.  22;  B.  II.  18. 
Lunatic.     Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  12. 
Migration  of.    Pringle,  B.  II.  15. 
Morality  of.    Pringle,  A.  83  (a) ;  B.  H.  142 ;  B.  IV. 

70,  142. 
Objections  of,  to  country  life.    Pringle,  A.  15. 
*•  Orra  "  men.    Pringle,  B.  II.  6  ;  B.  III.  11,  129. 
Periods  of  engagements.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  91 ; 

B.  IV.  19. 
Peripatetic.    Pringle,  B.  I.  71,  91. 
Personal  characteristics  of.     Gillespie,  B.  VI.  32. 
Physical  and  moral  characteristics  of.    Gillespie, 

B.  VL;   App.  A.  3;  B.  VIIL  4;    Wilkinson, 

B.  VI.  13. 
Registration  of.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  13. 
Religious  characteristics  of.    Pringle,   A.  80  (c); 

B.  IL  139. 
Rents  of.   See  Anal.  Ind.   '*  Ooliage  Accommodation'' 
Shepherds.    Pringle,  B.  II.  6,  10 ;  B.  IH.  14—17  ; 

Pringle,  B.  IV.  105. 
Sobriety    of.    Rutherfurd,    B.    V.    62 ;    Gillespie, 

B.  VII.  10  ;  Prinjle,  B.  II.  138. 
Woodmen.     Gillespie,  B.  VI. ;  App.  A.  1,  2. 

Lawd: 

Cultivation  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  8. 

Drainage  of.     Pringle,  B.  I.  54. 

Proportion  of  woods,  pasture,  and  arable  land. 
PrinKle.  B.  I.  81 ;  B.  II.  4. 

Starved  in  labour  rather  than  in  capital.  Ruther- 
furd, B.  ni.  51. 

Lakd  held  by  Laboarers :  Seo  Anal.  Ind. 

Cow  runs.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IL  48 ;  B.  IV.  5L 

LaHDOWNCRS  : 

Estates,  characteristics  of.     Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  47. 
Estates,  size  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IL  5  ;  B.  III.  8 ; 

B.  lY.  6,  10;  B.V.  7,  10. 
Occupying  owners.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  13. 

Legislation  depired : 

Abolition  of  payment  in  kind.  Rutherfurd,  B.  II. 
62. 

Holidays.     Rutherfurd,  B.  IT.  63 ;  B.  V.  60. 

Hours  of  labour.  Rutherfurd,  B.  I. ;  App.  H.  2 ; 
B.  II.  65. 

Improved  dwellings,  minimum  wage,  small  hold- 
ings.    RotherfuiS,  B.  I. ;  App.  H.  2. 

To  more  strictly  punish  breaking  of  engagements 
on  the  part  of  labourers.    Pringle,  B.  1.  207. 

Weekly  payment  ot  wages,  enforcement  of. 
Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  64. 

With  regard  to  female  labour.   Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  60. 

Live  Stock  kept  by  labourers : 

Bees.    Rutherfurd,  A.  81 ;  B.  V.  55 ;  Pringle,  A.  57 ; 

B.  L  191 ;  B.  IL  110  ;  B.  IIL  47;  B.  IV.  43. 
Cows.    Rutherfurd.  A.  81 ;  B.  II.  48;  Pringle,  A. 

56;  B.  IL  50,  51,  52;  B.  IIL  47;  B.  IV.  118; 

Wilkinson,  B.  VL  26. 
Pigs.    Rutherfurd,  A.  81;   B.  IL  49;    B.  V.  55; 

Pringle,  A.  57;  B.  I.  23,  148,  191;  B.  IL  109; 

B.  IIL  47;  B:IV.43. 
Poultry.    Rutherfurd,  A.  81 ;  B.  II.  49 ;  B.  IV.  51 ; 

B.  V.  55 ;  Pringle,  A.  57 ;  B.  I.  148 ;  B.  IIL  47; 

B.  IV.  43. 
Sheep.     Pringle,  B.  I.  149. 

Local  IvnusTRiES: 

Army.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  16. 

Bag  carrying  for  shooters.    Pringle,  B.  III.  18. 

Bfeweries.    Pringle,  A.  12 ;  B.  I.  25,  69. 

a    71310. 


Local  Industries— co»<.  .  Tdh 

Coal  Mines.     Pringle,  B.  I.  24.  88.  tS£!L 

Distilleries.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IL  37 ;  Pringle,  A.  12 ;  Iadotoeb. 

B.  I.  25.  — 
Dyeworks.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  52. 
Effect  of,  on  agricultural  employment.     Pringle, 

Effect  of,  on  ^neral    condition    of   agricultural 

labourer.    Pringle,  A.  76. 
Effect  of,  on  labour  market.    Pringle,  B.  I.  70. 
Effect  of,  on  mind  of  lab3urer.     Pringle,  B.  I.  ^S, 
Effect    of,  to    decrease    agricultural    population. 

Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  6. 
Factories.    Pringle,  A.  12 ;  B.  1. 69,  S°  ;  Wilkinson, 

B.  VL  38. 
Fishing.    Pringle,  B.  L  55 ;  B.  IIL  41. 
Forges.  Rutherfuid,  B.  III.  62. 
Foundries.    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  6. 
Golf-links.    Prin-le,  B.  II.  114. 
Iron  works.     Rutherfurd,  B.  HI.  14,  52  :  B.  IV.  16. 
Lunatic  Asylums.     Rutherfurd  B.  IV.  16. 
Mills.    Pringle,  B.  I.  88. 
Mines.     Rutherfurd,  B.   IL   6;    B.  IIL  14,  52; 

B.  IV.  16;  Pringle  A.  12;  B.  L  69. 
Oil  works.     Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  16. 
Paper  mills.     Pringle,  B.  I.  25. 
Police.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  16  ;  Gillespie,  B.  VII.  9. 
Quarries.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  27. 
Railways.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  9;   Pringle,  A.  12; 

B.  I.  27,  69,  88. 
Sea  fishing.     Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  37. 
Shipbuilding.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IL  32  ;  B.  III.  52 ; 

Pringle,  B.  L  69. 
Shipping.    Rutherfurd,  B.  111.  14;  Pringle,  A.  12. 
Shooting     Prinj^le,  B.  IIL  41. 
Soft  gojds  factories.    Pringle,  B.  I.  25. 
Steam-boots.    Rutherford,  B.  II.  33. 
Textile  facwries.    Rutherfurd,  B.  III.  14. 

Loss  of  time  in  wet  weather  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Engage* 
mmU,  CondUioM  of,** 

Lotted  lands :  Gillespie,  B.  VI. ;  App.  A.  3. 

Old  age  pensions :  Need  for.    Rutherfurd,  B.  V.  59. 

Oera  Labour:  See  Anal.  Ind.    **  Supply  of  Labour,** 

Outhouses  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    **  Cottage  Accommodation,** 

Owners  :  Occupying.    Pringle,  B.  I.  30. 

••  Cottage 


OwKEBSRiP  of  Cottages:    See   Anal.    Ind. 
Accomm>o*iaiion,'* 

Pauperism  :  See  "  Poor  Lcwo** 

Conspicuous  absence  of,  in  the  Lothiaus.      Pringle, 

B.  IL  145. 
Not  preyalent  in  Berwick  and  Boxburgh.  Wilkinson, 

B.  VI.  64. 
Not    prevalent   in    the  Highlands.      Prinsrle,   B. 

IV.  144. 

Paupers  :  Boarding  out  of  pauper  children.     Pringle, 
B.  IV.  145,  App.  C. 

Patmekt  op  Wages  r   In  haytime.      See  Anal.  Ind. 
*•  Wages  and  Earnings.** 

Perquisites  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    *'  Wages  and  Earnings.*' 


Piece  Work  :  See  Anal.  Ind.  Wages  and  Earnings. 
Absence  of  in  the  Lothiaus.  Pringle,  B.  IL  59. 
Approved  of  by  Irish  immigrants.     Pringle,  B. 

11.58. 
Unpopular  with  both  masters  and  men.    Pringle, 

B.  I.  107;  B.  IL58. 
Women,  See  Anal.  Ind.     *'  Engagement,  Conditions 

of.' 

Pios :  See  "  Live  Stock  kept  hy  Labourers.** 

Poor  Law: 

Agricultural  labourers  not  freouent  applicants  for 

relief.    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  61. 
Attitude    of  labourers  towards.     Rutherfurd,  A. 

93. 
Ingenuity   shown  by  labourers   in  placing  their 

old  people    upon   the  parish.      Rutherfurd,  B. 

V.61. 
Not  too  largely  taken  advantage  of.    Rutherfurd, 

B.  III.  88. 
Tendency  to  take  advantage  of  relief.    Rutherf  urd» 

B.  I.  63. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR  : 


Thb        Population  : 
Agricul-  Decrease  in.     Rutherford,  A.   20,  21 ;   B.  I.  43 ; 

La'^rbb.  Pringle,  B.  III.  19 :  B.  TIL  App.  A.  B.  IV.  13. 

—  Mixed  character  of,    in   Wigtownshire.     Ruther- 

furd,  B.  y.  61. 
Statistics  of.    Rutherford,  A.  App.  A.  1,  2;  B.  I, 
App.  A.  (b);  Pringle,  B.  III.   App.  A.;  Wilkin- 
son,  B.  VI.   App.   A.      See  also  "  AgriouUurai 
Beturns.*' 

Potatoes : 

Acreage  under.     Pringle,  B.  I.  S2. 
Cultivation  of.     Pringle,  B.  I.  21,  22,  56. 
Influence  of  growing  on  the  labour  bill.     Pringle, 
B.  II.  5. 

Potato    Grounds  :    See  Anal.  Ind.      "  Land  held  by 
Labourers.** 

Poultry  :  See  **  Live  Stock  kept  by  Labourers" 

Produce  :  Fall  in  value  of  form.     Pringle,  B.  II.  11. 

Rates  on  Cottages:  See  Anal.  Ind.  ^'CoHage  Aeeon^ 
modation." 

Regularity  op  Employment  :  See  Anal.  Ind.  "  Engage' 
menty  Conditions  of." 

Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed:  See 
Anal.  Ind.  **  Relations  between  Employers  and 
Employei." 

Remedies  : 

Bonuses,  to  give  to  women  workers.    Pringle,  B. 

n.  116. 
Bothies,  abolition  of.     (See  **  Bothies.**) 
Conciliation  board,  to  establish.     Pringle,  A.  5 ; 

A.  70-4. 
Cottage    accommodation    ahonld     be    improved. 

Rutherford,  A.  94. 
Desertion  of  service  to  be  made  a  criminal  offence. 

See  "  Desertion  of  Service.'* 
Holidays  should  be  better  arranged.     Rutherfurd, 

A.  94. 
Less  early  call  to  stables  in  the  winter.    Rutherford, 

A.  94. 

Modification  of  obligation   to   furnish   a   female 

worker.    Rutherfurd,  A  94. 
Money    to    be    advanced    for    cottage    boilding. 

Gillespie,  B.  VI.  App.  5;  Pringle,  A.  83. 
Yearly  engagements  to  be  supported.    Pringle,  A. 

76. 

Sanitary  Condition  op  Cottages:  See  Anal.  Ind. 
**  Oottage  AccommodaUon." 

Service:  Average  length  of  on  one  farm.  Pringle, 
B.  II.  19,  20. 

Sheep  :  See  aho  '*  Live  Stock  kept  by  Labourers** 

"  Braxied."    Pringle,  B.  III.  31  (h) ;  B.  IV.  7, 109, 

123  ;  Wilkinson.  B.  V.  14. 
'•  Brock  "  wool.     Pringle,  B.  IV.  124. 
Comparative  value  of  CheviotB  and  black-faoed. 

Wilkinson.  B.  V.  7. 
Decrease   of,     in    certain     Highlands     districts. 

Pringle,  A.  6. 
Increased  number  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  58-60. 
Lobs  from  "braxy"  in  the  Highlands.     Pringle, 

B.  III.  12,  13. 

Marks  by  which  distinguished  in  the  Highlands. 

Pringle,  B.  IV.  106. 
Pack  flocks.    Pringle,  A.  38;  B.  ni.  31  (g);  B. 

IV.  16. 
Peculiar  system  of  marketing  in  the  Highlands. 

Pringle,  B.  IV.  108. 
Sizes  of  *•  hirsels."     Wilkinson,  B.  V.  8. 
Substitution  of  deer  for.     Pringle,  B.  IV.  3. 

Situation  op  Cottages  :  See  Anal.  Ind.  "  Oottage 
Aecom^nodalion, " 

,Skye:    Immigration  of  girls  from.      See  Anal.  Ind. 
**  Supply  'of  Labour.** 

Small  Fabms  :  How  far  likely  to  succeed.  Wilkinson, 
B.  VI.  53. 

Small  Holdings:  

Cost  of  stocking.     Gillespie,  B.  Vm.  35. 
Decrease  of,  in  the  Highlands,    Pringle,  B.  III. 

DeGned.    Gillespie,  B.  VII,  39. 


Small  Holdings — cont. 

Difficulty  of  obtainirg.     Rutherfurd,  A.  80. 
Eyremouth  *'  acredales.'*    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  57. 
Greenlaw  acres.    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  55. 
Increase  of,  desired,    Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  67. 
Laborious  life  on.     Gillespie,  B.  VIII.  34. 
Labourers    might    qualify    for,    if    so    disposed. 

Pringle,  B.  fi.  136. 
Lauder  Burgess  acres.    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  56. 
Newcastleton  in  Liddesdale.    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  59. 
Not  desired  in  Berwick  and  Rozbiuvh.    Wilkinson, 

B.  VI.  52,  54. 
Special  interview  with  two  persons  desirous  of 

acquiring.     Pringle,  B.  II.  108. 
Stocking  of.    Rutherfbrd,  A.  80 ;  B.  II.  67. 
Unappreciated.    Pringle,  IV.  44. 
Views   of  farmers  and  labourers,    difler   as    to. 

Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  60. 
When  profitable.     Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  50. 
Yarrow  Fens.     Wilkinson,  B.  V.  21. 

Soil  :  Work  on  clay  harder  than  on  loam.     Pringle, 
B.  L37. 

Steadings  :  Position  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  76. 

Steam  Poweb:  Use  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  79. 

Stock  Bkeeding  :  Horses.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  4. 

See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Ettgagement,  Conditions 


The 
-Wricul- 

TXTBikL 

Laboures. 


Stockmen  : 
ofr 

Siockmen's   Wages: 
Earnings,  ** 


See  Anal.  Ind.      "  Wages  and 


Strawbekries :  See  " FruU  Growing** 
Cultivation  of.     Pringle,  B.  I.  83. 


Sunday    Wobk  : 
Conditions  of.** 


See     Anal.    Ind.       **  Engagement^ 


Sufplembntaby  Industries  :  ^qq  *^  Local  Industries.** 

See    Anal.    Ind.      '*  Cottage 


Supply    op    Cottages  : 
Aeeommodaiion. ' ' 


Supply   op  Laboub:  See  Anal.  Ind. 

Tea  :  Increasing  use  of.    Rutherfurd,  B.  IV.  61  (o). 

Technical  Tebms  peculiab  to  Scotland  : 
*'  Aries."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  23. 
•"  BoU."    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  4. 
*•  Bowing  *'  syBtem.     Rutherfurd,  B.  II.  9. 
••  Brock^'  wool.     Pringle,  B.  IH.  124. 
••  Clarts."    Wilkinson,  B.  V.  14. 
•*  Cothouse."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  II. 
"  Cottar."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11 ;  Rutherfurd,  B. 

1.16. 
"  Crofter."    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  3. 
"  Double  Hind."     Pringle,  B.  IL  7 ;   Wilkinson, 

B.VI.  11. 
••  Fanks."    Pringle,  B.  IV.  107. 
**  Farm  labourer. '    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  4. 
"  Farm  servant."    Rutherfurd,  B.  I.  4 ;  Gillespie, 

B.  VI.  3. 
"  Handlings."    Pringle,  B.  IV.  107. 
'*Hiiid."    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  3;  Wilkinson,  B.VI. 

*•  Hirsel."    Pringle,  B.  III.  15. 

**  Horsemen."    Gillespie,  B.  VI.  3. 

••  Labourer."    Gillespie.  B.  VI.  3. 

'*  Orra  '*  men.     Pringle,  B.  I.  95. 

"  Pint."     Rutherfurd.  B.  L  4. 

"  Ploughman  steward/'    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11. 

*•  Sorting."    Pringle.  B.  IV.  107. 

••  Spade  hind."     Wilkinson,  B.  VL  11. 

••  Steward."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11. 

••  Worker."    Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  11. 

Tbnube    of    CorrAGBs  : 
Accommodation.  *  * 


See    Anal.    Ind..      "  Cottage 


Thbipt: 

Absence  of  inducement  for.    Gillespie,  B.  VII.  24. 
Bad  example  of  miners  with  regard  to.    Butherfurd , 

B.  n.  57. 
Decline  of,  Rutherfurd,  A.  93;   B.  I.  62;   B.  II. 

67,  58 ;   B.  HI.  87 ;  B.  V.  59,  61 ;   Pringle,  B. 

IV.  65 ;  Wilkinson,  B.  VL  App.  B.  3. 
Depends  upon  wife.    Gillespie,  B.  VL  31. 
Extent  of.    Gillespie.  B.  Vl.  App.  A.  I. 
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Thb 

AOBICUL- 

TUBiX 
J.VDOURER. 


Thrift— coni  ^^ 

Greneral  remarks  concerning.     Gillespie,  C.  Will. 

29. 
Limited  attention  paid  to  by  Highland  shepherds. 

Pringle.  B.  IV.  140. 
300/.  saved  by  a  man  32  years  of  age.    Butherfnrd, 

B.  IV.  59. 


Time  lost  in  wet  Weathsk  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 
ment,  Conditiona  of.*' 


Trade  Unions  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 


Engage" 
Trade$  Union$." 


Ventilation  of   Cottagbs:   See  Anal.  Ind. 
Accommodaiioiu'* 


'*  Cottage 


Wages  :  See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Wagee  and  Earnings:* 

*•  Boll "  system.    Pringle,  B.  11.  49  ;  Wilkinson,  B. 

VI.  29.  30,  34. 
Changes  in,  from  1852  to  1892.     Pringle,  B.  11. 

41-8. 
Complex  character  of.    Bntherfard,  A.  44. 
Difference  between  those  of  married  and  single 

men.    Ruthorfurd,  A.  47,  48. 
Farm  stewards.    Rntherfnrd,  A.  46. 
Further  legislation  against  payment  in  kind,  not 

desired.    Gillespie,  B.  VIlI.  24. 
General  obserrations  concerning.    Pringle,  A.  31. 
How    far   payment   in    kind    is    an    advantage. 

Wilkinson,  B.  VI.  37. 
Intervals  of  payment.    Bntherfhrd,  A.  92. 
Methods  of  pavments.    Bntherfard,  A.  32. 
Occasional  milkers.    Bntherfnrd,  A.  54. 
Paid  during  illness,    Rntherfnrd,  B.  IV.  18. 
Payment  of,  by  instalments.    Bntherfard,  A.  92; 

Gillespie,  B.  VI.  12. 
Payment  of  by  the  month  desired.    Gillespie,  B. 

Vni.  16  (a;. 
Payment  of  in  advance.    BatherAird,  A.  92. 
Payment  of  in  kind.     Bntherfdrd,  A.  45,  90 :  B.  I. 

28;   Gillespie,  B.  VI.  24;   B.  Vll.   26-30;   B. 

VIII.  23. 


Wjiges — cant. 

Periods  of  payment.     Pringle,  B.  I.  Ill,  113. 
State  regulation  of.    Rntherfnrd,  B.  f.  60. 
Tendency    of    competing    industries     to     raise. 

Pringle,  A.  45. 
Women's  the  only  source  of  complaint.     Pringle, 
A.  63. 

Wages  and  Ea&nings  :  See  Anal.  Ind. 

Water  Power  :  Use  of.    Pringle,  B.  I.  79. 

Ind.    "  OottageAccommoda* 


The 
A'Jifict't- 

TUBAL 
I.VDOUKER. 


Water  Supply  :  See  Anal 
tionr 

Weights  and  Measures  : 
B.  I.  4. 


'  EoU  "  defined.    Bntherfnrd, 


Women  : 

Byrewomen.    Butherfard,  B.  III.  18. 

Cottars.    Prinffle,  B.  II.  6. 

Employment  of.     See  Anal.  Ind.    "  Engagements, 

donaitions  ofy 
Dress  of.    Bntherfnrd,  A.  23 ;  Pringle,  B.  IV.  144. 
General  condition  of.     Rutherfurd,  A.  89. 
Preferred  to  •*orra  men. "    Pringle,  B.  1.  97. 
Belations  of,  with  employers.    Pringle,  B.  II.  115. 
Scarcity  of  accounted  for.    Butherftird,  B.  HI.  15. 
Suggested  alteration    in  the    system  of   paying. 
Pnngle,  B.  II.  116. 

Women's   Earnings  ;    See   Anal.    Ind.      "  Wages  and 
Earnings,'' 

Women's  Wages: 

See  Anal.  Ind.    **  Wages  and  Earnings:* 
See  also  **  Wages.** 

Woodlands:   Extent  of.      Pringle,  A.  9;    B.  IV.  4, 
21. 

Woodmen  : 

Duties  of.    Pringle,  B.  IV.  86. 
How  distinguished  from  "  foresters."    Pringle,  B. 
IV.  85. 
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